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THE   PREFACE. 


The  first  object  of  this  publication  was  to  give  the  text  of  the  Canteebuey  Tales  as 
correct  as  the  M8S.  within  the  reach  of  the  Editor  would  enable  him  to  make  it. 

The  account  of  former  Editions,  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Preface  (a),  will  shew,  that  this 
object  had  hitherto  been  either  entirely  neglected,  or  at  least  very  imperfectly  pursued.  The 
Editor  therefore  has  proceeded  as  if  his  author  had  never  been  published  before.  He  has 
formed  the  text  throughout  from  the  MSS.  and  has  paid  little  regard  to  the  readings  of  any 
edition,  except  the  two  by  Caxton,  each  of  which  may  now  be  considered  as  a  Manuscript.  A 
List  of  the  MSS.  collated,  or  consulted,  upon  this  occasion  is  subjoined  (b). 

In  order  to  make  the  proper  use  of  these  MSS.,  to  unravel  the  confusions  of  their  orthogra- 
phy, and  to  judge  between  a  great  number  of  various  readings,  it  was  necessary  to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  our  language  and  versification  at  the  time  when  Chaucer  wrote,  and  also,  as 
much  as  was  possible,  into  the  peculiarities  of  his  style  and  manner  of  composition.  Nor  was 
it  less  necessary  to  examine  with  some  attention  the  work  now  intended  to  be  republished  ;  to 
draw  a  line  between  the  imperfections,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  left  in  it  by  the 
author,  and  those  which  have  crept  into  it  since ;  to  distinguish  the  parts  where  the  author 
appears  as  an  inventor,  from  those  where  he  is  merely  a  translator,  or  imitator ;  and  throughout 
the  whole  to  trace  his  allusions  to  a  variety  of  forgotten  books  and  obsolete  customs.  As  a 
certain  degree  of  information  upon  all  these  points  will  be  found  to  be  necessary  even  for  the 
reading  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  with  intelligence  and  satisfaction,  the  Editor  hopes  he  shall 
be  excused  for  supposing,  that  the  majority  of  his  readers  will  not  be  displeased  with  his 
attempt  to  shorten  at  least  the  labour  of  their  enquiries,  by  laying  before  them  such  parts  of 
the  result  of  his  own  researches,  as  he  judges  will  be  most  conducive  to  that  purpose.  He  has 
therefore  added  to  the  text,  1.  Av  Essay'  on  the  Lakgitaoe  avd  Versification  of 
Chaucer  ;  2.  Ar  introductory  Discourse  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  ;  and  3.  Notes, 


•  In  this  EaBAY,  Part  tbe  third,  {.  l-^.  is  oontaioed  a  short  Tiew  of  English  Poetry  to  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the 
trouble  of  oomplliiig  which  the  Editor  might  perhaps  have  saved  himself,  if  be  had  foreseen,  that  Mr.  Warton's 
Hmoar  ov  Eirousa  PomiY  would  have  appeared  so  soon.  Both  the  Et*ap  and  the  Introductory  Discourse  were 
printed  before  Mr.  Warton's  book  was  published ;  which  is  mentioned,  not  so  much  to  obTiate  any  suspicion  of 
plagiarism,  as  to  apologise  for  whatever  defects  there  may  be  in  either  of  thow  treatises,  from  a  want  of  the  UghU, 
which  that  learned  and  elegant  writer  has  thrown  upon  all  parts  of  this  subject. 
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into  which  he  has  thrown  an  account  of  the  most  material  various  readings  ;  illustrations  of 
part'cular  passages ;  and  explanations  of  the  most  uncommon  words  and  phrases,  especially 
such  as  are  omitted,  or  ill  explained,  in  the  Glossary  to  Urry's  Edition. 

He  had  once  an  intention  of  adding  a  Glossary*,  and  a  Life  of  Chaucer.  From  the  former 
of  these  undertakings  he  was  deterred  hy  the  hulk  to  which  this  publication  had  already 
swollen,  and  by  the  consideration  that  a  Glossary,  adapted  to  a  part  only  of  Chaucer^s  writings, 
must  necessarily  be  a  yery  imperfect  work,  the  utility  of  which  would  by  no  means  be  propor- 
tionable to  the  labour  employed  in  compiling  it.  If  this  attempt,  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  their  too  much  neglected  bard,  should  so  far  succeed  as  to  bring  to  light  any  MSS. 
by  the  help  of  which,  together  with  those  in  the  Bodleian  and  other  Libraries,  the  remainder 
of  the  writings  of  Chaucer  might  be  restored  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  purity,  a  good  Glossary 
to  the  whole  would  be  a  most  useful  work,  and  indeed  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a 
Dictionary  of  our  antient  Language. 

With  respect  to  a  life  of  Chaucer,  he  found,  after  a  reasonable  waste  of  time  and  pains  in 
searching  for  materials,  that  he  coud  add  few  facts  to  those,  which  have  already  appeared  in 
several  lives  of  that  poet ;  and  he  was  not  disposed,  either  to  repeat  the  comments  and  inven- 
tions, by  which  former  biographers  have  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  facts,  or  to 
substitute  any  of  his  own  for  the  same  laudable  purpose.  Instead  therefore  of  a  formal  life  of 
his  author,  which,  upon  these  principles,  must  have  been  a  very  meagre  narration,  he  has 
added  to  this  Preface  (c)  a  short  Abstract  of  the  historical  passages  of  the  Life 
OF  Chaucer,  with  remarks,  which  may  serve  to  separate  for  the  future  those  passages  from 
others,  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  to  credit,  but  the  single  droumstance  of 
having  been  often  repeated. 

He  will  detain  the  reader  no  longer  than  just  to  observe,  that  in  the  following  edition  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales  he  does  not  recollect  to  have  deviated  from  the  MSS.  (except,  perhaps,  by 
adding  the  final  n  to  a  very  few  words)  in  any  one  instance,  of  which  the  reader  is  not  adver- 
tised in  the  notes. 


I*  This  intention  the  learned  Editur  afterward!  carried  iqto  execution,  and  puUiahed  a  Gloaiary  in  177&1 
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(a)  an  account  of  former  editions  of  the  canterbury  tales. 

The  Art  of  Printing  had  bee^  invented  and  exercised  for  a  considerable  time,  in  most 
coontries  of  Eorope,  before  the  Art  of  Criticism  was  called  in  to  superintend  and  direct  its 
operations.  It  is  therefore  mnck  more  to  the  honour  of  our  meritorious  countryman  William 
Caxton,  that  he  chose  to  make  the  Canterbury  Tales  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of  his  press, 
than  it  can  be  to  his  discredit,  that  he  printed  them  yery  incorrectly.  He  probably  took  the  first 
MS.  that  he  cond  procure  to  print  from,  and  it  happened  unluckily  to  be  one  of  the  worst  in  all 
respects  that  he  coud  possibly  have  met  with.  The  very  few  copies  of  this  Edition,  which  are 
now  remaining*,  have  no  date,  but  Mr.  Ames  supposes  it  to  have  been  printed  in  1475  or  G. 

I  It  is  still  more  to  the  honour  of  Caxton,  that  when  he  was  informed  of  the  imperfections  of 
I  his  edition,  he  vexy  readily  undertook  a  second,  **  for  to  satisfy  the  author,"  (as  he  says  himself,) 
'  '^  whereas  tofore  by  ignorance  he  had  erred  in  hurting  and  difiaming  his  book."  His  whole 
;  account  of  this  matter,  in  the  Preface  to  this  second  Edition,  is  so  clear  and  ingenuous,  that  I 
I  shall  insert  it  below  in  his  own  words  ^  This  Edition  is  also  without  date,  except  that  the 
Preface  informs  ns,  that  it  was  printed  six  years  after  the  first. 

*  TlM  late  Mr.  West  was  to  obliging  as  to  lend  me  a  complets  copy  of  ttifs  Edition,  which  Is  now,  as  I  have  heard,  in 
the  King^  LUmry.  There  is  another  complete  copy  in  the  Libraiy  of  Herton  College,  which  is  iUominated,  snd  has 
a  mlsd  line  under  every  printed  one,  to  give  it  the  appearance,  I  suppose,  of  a  H&  Neither  of  these  books,  though 
ssenfaigly  oomplcte^  has  any  Prefiaoe  or  Advertisement. 

j       ^  Pirer.  to  Cazton's  2d  Edit  from  a  copy  in  the  Libraiy  of  St  John's  Coll.  Oxford.   Anus,  p.  fi5.'Whiche  book  I 

have  dyljgently  oversen,  and  duly  examjmed  to  the  ende  that  it  be  made  aooordyng  unto  his  owen  makyng ;  for  I 

fjvde  many  at  the  sayd  bookes,  whiohe  wryters  have  abrydgyd  it,  and  many  thynges  left  ont,  and  in  some  places  have 

Mtte  oertayn  versys  that  he  never  made  ne  sette  in  hys  booke ;  of  whyche  bookes  so  incorreote  was  one  bronghte  to  me 

vt  yen  passyd,  wbiche  I  supposed  had  ben  veray  true  and  correcte,  and  accordyng  to  the  same  I  dyde  do  enprynte  a 

oertsyn  nombcr  of  them,  whyche  anon  were  soldo  to  many  and  dyverse  gentyl  men,  of  whom  one  gentylman  cam  to 

me,  and  nyd  that  this  book  was  not  according  in  many  places  unto  the  book  that  Gefferey  Chaucer  had  made.    To 

whom  I  answered,  that  I  had  made  it  aocordyng  to  my  oopye,  and  by  me  was  nothyng  added  ne  mynushyd.    Tbenne 

he  sayd>  he  knewe  a  book  whyche  hys  fader  had  and  moche  lovyd,  that  was  very  trewe,  and  accordyng  unto  hys  owen 

fint  book  by  hym  made ;  and  sayd  more,  yf  I  wold  enprynte  it  agayn,  he  wold  gete  me  the  same  book  for  a  copye.  How 

be  it  be  wyst  well  that  hys  Ikder  wold  not  gladly  departe  fro  it.    To  whom  I  said,  in  caas  that  he  coude  gete  me  suche 

a  book,  trewe  and  correcte,  yet  I  wold  ones  endevoyre  me  to  enprynte  it  agayn,  for  to  satisfy  the  aoctour,  where  as 

tofore  by  ygnoiannoe  I  erryd  in  hurtyng  and  dyffamyng  his  book  in  dyverce  places,  in  setting  in  somme  tbynges  that 

he  never  sayd  ne  made,  and  loving  out  many  tbynges  that  he  made,  whyche  ben  requysite  to  be  sette  in  it    And  thui 

we  lyu  at  accord,  and  he  full  gentylly  gate  of  hys  fader  the  said  book,  and  delyvered  it  to  me.  by  wbiche  I  have 

oocrected  my  book,  as  heere  after  alle  alonge  by  the  ayde  of  almighty  Grod  shal  folowe,  whom  I  humbly  beseche,  Ac. 
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iv  APPENDIX  TO  THE  PREFACE. 

Ames  mentions  an  Edition  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  ''  Collected  by  William  Caxton, 
and  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde  atWestmestre,  in  1495.  Folio."  He  does  not  appear  to  haye 
seen  it  himself,  nor  have  I  ever  met  with  any  other  authority  for  its  existence  ;  which  however 
I  do  not  mean  to  dispute.  If  there  was  such  an  Edition,  we  may  be  tolerably  sure,  that  it  was 
only  a  copy  of  Caxton's. 

This  was  certainly  the  case  of  both  Pynson*s  Editions.  He  has  prefixed  to  both  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  Caxton*s  Prohemye  to  his  2d  Edition,  without  the  least  alteration.  In  what 
follows,  he  says,  that  he  purposes  to  imprint  his  book  [in  the  first  Edition]  by  a  copy  of  the  iaid 
Matter  Caxton,  and  [in  the  second]  by  a  copy  of  William  Caxton*t  imprinting'.  That  the  Copy, 
mentioned  in  both  these  passages,  by  which  Pynson  purposed  to  imprint,  was  really  Caxton's 
second  Edition,  is  evident  from  the  slightest  comparison  of  the  three  books.  Pynson*s  first 
Edition  has  no  date,  but  is  supposed  (upon  good  grounds,  I  think)  to  have  been  printed  not 
long  after  1491,  the  year  of  Caxton's  death.  His  second  Edition  *  is  dated  in  1526,  and  was  the 
first  in  which  a  Collection  of  some  other  pieces  of  Chaucer  was  added  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

The  next  Edition,  which  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with,  was  printed  by  Thomas  Grodfray  in 
1532.    If  this  be  not  the  very  Edition  which  Leland  speaks  of*  as  printed  by  Berthelette,  with 

Mr.  Lewis  in  his  Life  of  Caxton,  p.  104,  has  published  a  miiiiite  acoount  of  the  oontenU  of  this  edition  from  a  copy 
in  the  Lihrary  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  bat  without  deciding  whether  it  is  the  firat  or  the  Heoond  edition. 

It  ia  undoubtedly  the  second ;  but  the  Preface  is  lost.  There  is  an  imperfect  copy  of  this  edition  in  the  Museum,  and 
another  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Society.    Both  together  would  not  make  a  complete  one. 

c  See  the  Prokemie*  to  Fynaon's  1st  and  8d  EditL  in  the  Frefsoe  to  Urry's  Chaucer.  There  is  a  complete  copy  of 
Pynson's  lit  Edit  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Society. 

'  I  yenture  to  call  this  Pynson's  8d  Edit,  though  Ames  (from  some  notes  of  Bagford)  speaks  of  Editions  in  15^0  and 
1522.  He  does  not  appear  to  hare  seen  theqi  himself.  Mr.  West  had  a  copy  of  the  Edition  of  158S,  in  whidi  the  name 
of  the  printer  and  the  date  of  the  Impressiou  are  regularly  set  down  at  the  end  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  After  that 
follow  •*  Troilui  and  Creteide"  and  **  The  Boke  of  Famt^  at  the  end  of  which  last  is  a  note,  copied  from  Caxton's  edition 
of  the  same  book,  with  this  addition.  And  here  /oloweth  another  of  hie  vorhee.  But  in  Mr.  West's  copy  nothing 
followed.  The  writer  of  the  Preface  to  Ed.  Vrr.  seems  to  hare  had  the  use  of  a  copy  of  this  Edition  in  1526,  which 
contained  some  other  pieges  of  Chaucer's,  and  several  by  other  hands.    See  the  Prel  to  Ed.  TTrr. 

«  I  think  it  neonwary  to  state  Leland's  account  of  the  editions  of  Chaucer  in  his  own  words,  from  Tanner's  Bibl. 
Brit.  ▼.  Chaucer.  '*  If  on  alienum  meo  erit  institnto  palam  faoere,  QuUelmum  Coxoduntim,  hominem  nee  indiligentem 
neo  indoctum,  et  que^  constat  primum  Londini  artem  exerouiase  typographicam,  (^ueeri  opera,  quotquot  Tel  pretio 
rel  preoibus  oompanu^potuit,  in  unum  volumen  coUegieee.  Vloit  tamen  Caxodunloam  editionem  BfrihoUttu  nosier 
operA  Outielmi  ITkjmni,  qui  multo  labore,  sedulitate,  ao  ourA  uaus  in  perquirendls  Tetustis  exemplaribus,  multa  prima 
adjedt  <ditionL  Bed  neo  in  hao  parte  caruit  Brianue  Tueea,  mihi  familiaritate  ooiijunctiaBimus,  et  Anglic«  lingue 
eloquentiA  mirlflous,  suA  gloriA,  edlU  in  postremam  fanpressionem  pre^aUone  elimatA,  luoulentA,  el^ganti.  Sequar 
igitur  oodioem  paucie  (U>hinc  annie  imprenum,  et  promlssum  adponam  ayllabon."  He  then  gives  a  Syllabus  of  Uie 
works  of  Chaucer,  cont^ned  in  that  Edition,  as  follows :  "FabuUB  Cantiana  xxiv,  quarum  du«  solutAoiatione  scripte ; 
sed  Petri  Aratorie  faJbula,  que  communi  doctorum  oonaensu  Chauoero,  tanquam  yero  parenti,  attribuitur,  in  utr&que 
edltione,  quia  males  saoerdotum  mores  vehementer  increpavit,  suppreesa  est  De  arte  amandi  alias  Romaunee  of  the 
Boeef"  A(0. 

Before  I  make  any  remarks  upon  this  account,  I  must  observe  that  it  was  drawn  up  by  Leland  before  the  year  1540. 
This  appears  from  his  **  New  Year's  gift  to  Henry  YHI.  in  the  xxxvil  yeare  of  his  raygne,"  (1  Jan.  1546.)  in  which  he 
says  expressly,  that  he  had  spent  the  last  six  years  in  travelling  about  the  kingdom,  *'  all  his  other  occupations  inter- 
mitted," [Ed.  1745.  p.  xxU.  prefixed  to  Leland's  Itin.  v.  i.]  so  that  his  book  De  Virit  illustrHnts,  which  he  speaks  of  as 
finished  in  the  same  pieoe>  p>  xxi.  must  have  been  finished  before  he  set  out  upon  his  travels.  I  will  observe  too,  by 
the  way,  that  the  Biographers  of  Leland  seem  to  have  confounded  these  last  six  years  travels  with  his  former  travels, 
in  execution  of  the  Commission  granted  to  him  by  Henry  YIH.  to  terche  the  Libraries  of  Monasteries,  Colleges,  &c. 
That  Commission  was  granted  in  the  year  1533, 25  H.  VHI.  but  how  many  yean  he  qient  in  the  executi<«  of  it,  there 
Is  no  authority,  that  I  can  find,  for  determining  with  precision. 

In  the  account  above-quoted,  Leland  is  certainly  mistaken  in  sajring  that  Caxton  collected  the  works  of  Chaucer 
into  one  volume'    He  printed  two  Editions  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  by  themsdves,  as  has  been  shewn  abovCb    He  also 
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the  aaaigtanee  of  Mr,  William  Thynne^  (as  I  rather  suspect  it  is,)  we  may  be  assured  that  it 
was  copied  from  that.  Mr.  Thynne's  Dedication  to  Henry  VIII.  stands  at  the  head  of  it ; 
and  the  great  number  of  Chaucer's  works,  never  before  published,  which  appear  in  it,  fully 

printed  Boethlus,  TroUua  and  CreMlda,  And  the  Boke  of  Fame ;  bat  eaoh  in  a  separate  volume ;  and  eome  smaller  pieces 
of  Chaaoer,  bitermlxed  with  several  of  Lydgate,  fte.  in  another  ▼olnme,  of  which  the  contents  may  be  seen  In  Blid^ 
dieton's  DisMrt  p.  S63.  n.  [d] ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  erer  attonpted  to  ooUeot  these  separate  publications 
Into  oncTolume. 

Leiand  is  also  inaccurate,  at  least,  in  representing  the  edition  by  Thynne  as  coming  next  after  that  by  Cazton, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the  intermediate  editions  by  Pynson,  and  espedally  that  in  1626,  la  which  an  attempt 
was  really  made  to  coUeot  the  works  of  Chancer  into  one  TOlnme. 

It  may  appear  presamptuons  to  go  further,  and  to  charge  him  with  Inaccuracy  in  his  description  of  that  rery 
edition  by  Thynne,  which  he  asema  to  have  had  before  bis  eyes,  but  I  am  much  Inclined  to  suspect,  (as  I  have  Inti- 
mated in  the  text,)  that  the  edition  which  he  speaks  of  as  printed  by  Berthelette  was  really  printed  by  Godfray,  and 
that  the  Preface  of  Brianut  Tueea  (Btr  Brian  Tnke)  which  he  commends  so  much,  was  nothing  else  but  the  Prefatory 
address,  or  Dedicatkm,  to  the  King,  which  Is  prefixed  to  Oodfrayli  and  other  lateredlUons  in  the  name  of  Btr.  William 
Thymie.  The  mistake  may  not  have  been  so  extravagant,  as  it  appears  to  be  at  first  It  Is  possible,  that  Berthelette 
might  be  ooncemed  In  putting  forth  the  edition  of  1539,  thon^  it  was  printed  by  Godfray ;  and  it  Is  veiy  probable, 
that  the  Dedicatian,  (which  is  in  such  a  style  as  I  think  vaiy  likely  to  be  commended  by  Leiand,)  though  standing  In 
the  same  of  Mr.  WHllam  Thynne,  was  composed  for  him  by  EMr  Brian  Tuka  Bfr.  Thyhne  himself,  I  apprehend,  was 
rather  a  lover,  than  a  master,  of  these  studies. 

In  sapport  of  this  suspicion  I  observe,  1.  that  the  syllabus,  which  Leiand  has  given  of  the  contents  of  Berthelette's 
edition,  agrees  exactly  enough  with  the  contents  of  the  edition  by  Godfray,  a  few  small  pieces  only  being  omitted  by 
him.  S.  The  date  of  Godfray's  Edition  fai  1S32  agrees  perfectly  with  what  Leiand  says  of  the  edition  in  question,  (via. 
that  It  was  printed  a  few  yean  btforti)  and  with  the  probable  date  of  Mr.  Thynne's  edition,  which  appears  to  have 
publlahed  not  earlier  than  1A30,  and  certainly  not  later  than  1&32.  It  was  not  published  earlier  than  1A30, 
Ou  French  Orammar  made  bp  an  Bnffiiikman,  mentioned  in  the  Dedicatiun,  must  mean.  In  aU  probability, 
L'etciaircitewunt  de  la  langue  FranfoUe  Iqr  John  Palsgrave,  the  printing  of  which  was  finished  by  John  Hawkins, 
xvfii  July,  1530,  and  the  Privilege  granted  on  the  2  September  following.  It  was  not  later  than  1SS9,  because  the  Dedi^ 
catSoB  appears  in  Godfrey's  edition  of  that  year.  3.  If  Berthelette  had  printed  Ur.  Thynne's  edition,  In  1531  (we  will 
suppose) ,  it  is  inconceivable  that  Godfray  should  set  about  another  edition  so  Immediately  as  to  be  able  to  publish  it  the 
rmj  ntxt  year.  Though  the  printers  of  that  age  had  a  voiy  imperfect  notkm,  I  apprehend,  of  Copy-right  at  Common 
Lav,  they  may  be  prssumed  to  have  had  alwaya  a  certain  GonuMm  Senses  which  would  restrain  than  from  under- 
taking a  new  fanptesslon  of  a  book,  while  a  considerable  number  of  copies  of  a  former  impression  remained  imaold, 
whether  thoee  copies  belonged  to  themselves  or  to  othera  Besides,  Godfrey's  edition  has  no  appearance  of  a  hasty, 
piratloal  Impression  It  is  upon  a  fine  paper,  and  the  types  and  presswork  are  remarkably  neat  and  elegant.  4. 1  th  ink 
we  have  BertheletterB  own  authority  for  believing  that  he  did  not  print  Mr.  Thynne's  edition  of  Chaucer.  In  the  pre- 
face to  Qower's  Ctnsfettio  AmantU,  which  he  published  in  this  very  year  1532.  after  having  mentioned  Traytu*  and 
Cre»epdethe  goes  cm  thus :  *'  The  whicfaenoble  warke  and  many  other  of  thesayde  Chausers,  that  never  were  before  Im- 
printed, and  those  that  very  fewe  men  knewe  and  fewer  hadde  them,  be  now  of  late  put  forthe  together  in  a  fayre  volume." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  passage  he  refers  to  BIr.  Thynne's  edition,  and  If  he  had  printed  it  himself,  I  think 
he  would  certainly  have  claimed  the  honour  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  favourable  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  It, 
would  lead  one  to  imagine,  (as  has  been  suggested  above.)  that  he  had  some  concern  in  it 

rpon  the  whole  therefore  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  edition  by  Godfray  in  1532  is  the  edition  which  Loland  speaks  of 
ae  printed  by  Berthelette  I  have  given  above  what  I  ooxtjeoture  to  have  been  the  probable  grounds  of  his  mistake. 
Bat  indeed,  when  we  recollect  the  hurry  in  which  this  work  of  Leiand  must  have  been  compiled,  and  that  it  was  left 
by  him  unfinished,  we  need  not  seek  for  any  other  causes  of  the  Inaccuracies  with  which  it  abounda  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  passage  cited  above,  he  speaks  of  The  PUnighman'e  Tale  by  the  title  of  Petri  Araiorii  fahvia,  confounding 
it.  in  the  title  at  least,  with  Pieret  Plougkman*t  Vitiont.  For  I  do  not  suppose  that  be  meant  to  attribute  the  Visiont 
to  Chancer ;  though  In  fact  the  one  might  as  well  be  attributed  to  him  as  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  the  Immoderate  length  of  this  note,  I  must  not  suppress  another  testimony,  which  may  be  produced 
in  fiavoor  of  the  existence  of  an  Edition  of  Chaucer  by  Air.  Thynne^  distinct  from  that  printed  by  Godfray.  Mr. 
Speght  In  his  Life  of  Chancer  has  the  followhig  passage :  *'  M.  William  Thynn  in  his  first  printed  booke  of  Chancers 
worics  with  one  columbe  on  a  side,  had  a  Tale  called  the  Pilgrims  tale,  which  was  more  odious  to  tbe  Clergle,  than  the 
spcadi  of  the  Plowman.  The  tale  began  thus :  In  Lincolnethire  fa$i  hy  a  fenne:  Standeth  a  religious  houee  who  doth 
it  kauul  The  argument  of  which  tale,  as  also  the  occasion  thereof,  and  the  cause  why  It  was  left  out  of  Chancers 
works,  shaU  hereafter  be  shewed.  If  God  permit,  in  M.  Fran.  Thyns  cement  upon  Chaucer:  and  the  Tale  itselfe 
pohUdied  Vp^tSblg  it  eon  be  found." 

It  nmst  be  aUowed  that  this  description  of  Mr.  Thynne's  first  edition. "  with  one  eolumne  on  a  side,  nnd  a  tale  called 
ths  Pilgrim's  tale,''  doca  not  suit  the  edition  printed  by  Godfray,  which  Is  in  two  columns  and  has  no  Pilgrim's  tale. 
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entitles  it  to  the  commendationsy  which  have  always  been  given  to  Mr.  Thynne's  edition  on 
that  account.  Accordingly,  it  was  several  times  reprinted  as  the  standard  edition  of  Chaucer's 
works,  without  any  material  alteration,  except  the  insertion  of  the  Plowman's  tale  in  1542,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  in  the  Discourse,  &c.  n.  32. 

As  my  business  here  is  solely  with  the  Canterbuiy  Tales,  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  the 
several  miscellaneous  pieces,  by  Chaucer  and  others,  which  were  added  to  them  by  Mr. 
Thynne  in  his  Edition,  and  afterwards  by  Stowe  and  Speght  in  the  Editions  of  1561, 1597^  and 

But  I  obwnre  thmt  Mr.  Bp«ght  does  not  protond  to  have  seen  this  book.  Be  evon  dooMa  whether  the  tale  can  be  found. 
If  therefore  I  ehould  be  able  to  prove,  that  the  Tale,  which  he  epeaks  of,  ooad  not  poeslbly  be  In  Mr.  Th jnne's  first 
edition.  I  preeome  no  great  etreee  will  be  laid  upon  the  other  part  of  hia  erldenoe,  in  which  he  eappoeea  that  edition  to 
have  been  printed  with  only  one  oolomne  on  a  elde. 

It  appears  very  etrange,  at  first  eight,  that  the  Plownum'e  Tale  (aocording  to  Leland)  shoold  have  been  suppressed 
in  Mr.  Tbyxue's  edition,  quia  malot  utetrdotum  mora  vehementer  inerepavit,  and  that  he  should  have  inserted  this 
Pilgrim'e  Tsle,  which,  as  Mr.  Speght  tells  us,  was  still  more  odious  to  Uu  Clergie,  A  few  years  after,  when  the  Refor- 
mation was  farther  advanced.  In  1A42,  the  Plowman's  Tale  is  Inserted  among  Chauoer's  works  and  the  Pilgrim's  Tale 
is  suppressed  I  But  there  is  no  oooasion  to  insist  upon  these  little  improbabilities.  Though  Mr.  Speght  did  not  know 
where  to  find  the  Pilgrim's  Tale,  and  the  Printer  of  the  Edit,  in  1687  assures  ue,  that  he  had  searched  for  it  '<  in  the 
public  librariee  of  both  Unlvenities,**  and  also  *<  In  all  private  libraries  that  he  oould  have  aooess  onto,"  I  have  had 
thegood  fortune  to  meet  with  a  oopy  *.    It  is  entitled.  "  The  Pjflgrywue  tale,"  and  begina  thus : 

In  LinoofaieBhyr  Cut  by  the  fme 
Ther  stent  an  hows  and  yon  yt  )cen. 
And  callyd  aempynham  of  religion  ' 
And  is  of  an  old  foundation,  Ac. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  this  is  the  piece  of  which  Mr.  Speght  had  received  some  confused  inteUigence. 
It  seems  to  have  been  mentioned  by  Bale  among  Chaucerii  works.  In  the  following  manner.  **  KarratUmes  diver" 
forum.  Lib.  I  In  eomitatu  LineolnienHAiit^"  Script.  Brit  p.  526.  Ed.  IfifiS.  But  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  who 
had  read  it  should  ascribe  it  to  Chancer.  He  is  quoted  In  it  twice  by  name,  foL  xxxlU.  and  foL  zlv.  and  in  the  latter 
plaoe  the  reference  ssems  to  be  made  to  a  printed  book.  The  reader  shall  Judge- 
He  Biyd  he  duxit  not  It  disdose. 

But  bad  me  nyd  the  Romant  of  the  Rose, 

The  tkred  feq/fe  Just  from  the  end. 

To  the  eeewtd  page  ther  he  did  me  send, 

He  prayd  me  thes  vL  stavis  for  to  marke, 

Wbiche  be  Chaueere  awn  hand  waxk. 

%  Thus  moche  woll  our  boke  sygnUy 

That  while  Peter  hath  masteiy,  dee. 

[Then  foltow  four  more  lince  from  Chaucer's  R.  R.  v.  7S6a— 8  Ed.  Urr.]    It  is  not  nsnal,  at  least,  to  dte  MS8.  by  the 

leaf  and  the  page.   But  if  this  citation  was  really  made  from  a  printed  book,  the  Pilgrim's  tale  must  have  been 

written  after  Mr.  Thynne's  edition,  Ibr  Chaucer's  translation  of  the  Romant  of  the  Roee  was  first  printed  in  that 

edition.  Another  passage  will  fix  the  date  of  this  composition  still  more  dearly.    In  foL  xzxiz.  xL  are  the  following 

Unee: 

Perkin  werhek  and  Jak  straw 

And  now  of  late  our  ccbler  the  dawe. 

One  would  not  expect  to  find  any  mention  of  Perkin  Warbedt  in  a  work  attrlbated  to  Chaucer ;  but,  passing  that  over. 
I  think  it  ie  plain,  that  our  cobler^  in  the  second  line,  means  the  leader  of  the  Lincolnshire  rebels  In  1536,  who,  as 
Hollinshed  tells  us,  p.  941.  **  called  himself  Captaine  CMer^  but  was  Indeed  a  monk,  named  Doctor  Mackarell."  The 
Piigrim't  tale  thonefore  was  not  written  till  after  1536,  and  consequently  coud  not  posdbly  be  in  Mr.  Thynne's  first 
Edition,  which,  as  has  been  shewn  above,  was  printed  at  lateet  in  1538. 


*  The  oi^iy,  of  which  I  speak,  is  in  the  black  letter,  and  eeems  to  have  once  made  part  of  a  volume  of  misoellaneoos 
poems  In  8va  The  first  leaf  is  numbered  xxxl.  and  the  last  xlv.  The  Piigrim't  tale  begins  about  the  middle  of  fol. 
zxxl.  ver*.  and  oontinuee  to  the  end  of  the  fragment,  where  it  breaks  off  imperfect  The  first  leaf  has  a  running  title 
-^Venue  The  Court  of—vad  oontains  the  ten  last  Unee  of  one  poem,  and  another  whole  poem  of  twenty  lines,  before 
the  Piigrim't  tale. 

This  curious  fhigment  was  purchased  at  the  Auction  of  Mr.  West's  library.  In  a  lot  (N**  *  1040)  of  Sundrp  fragmentt 
<ifold  blaek-letter  booktt  by  Mr.  Herbert  of  Gulston's  Square,  who  very  obligingly  permitted  me  to  examine  it 
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160S.  With  respect  to  the^  Canterbury  Tales,  I  am  under  a  necessity  of  observing,  that,  upon 
the  whole,  they  received  no  advantage  from  the  edition  of  1632.  Its  material  variations  from 
'  Caxton'a  teeond  edition  are  all,  I  think,  for  the  worse.  It  confounds  the  order  of  the  Squier'i' 
I  and  the  Frankekim'B '  tales,  which  Caxton,  in  his  ieoond  Edition,  had  set  right.  It  gives  the 
I  Fratikdei»*i  Prologue  to  the  MerehatUj  in  addition  to  his  own  proper  Prologue  \  It  produces 
for  the  first  time  two  Prologues,  the  one  to  the  Doctour^i,  and  the  other  to  the  Shipman*i  tale, 
I  which  are  both  evidently  spnzious* ;  and  it  brings  back  the  lines  of  ribaldry  ^  in  the  Menikaw^i 
I  tale,  which  Caxton,  in  his  $ecand  Edition,  had  rejected  upon  the  authority  of  his  good  MS. 

I 

I  However,  this  Edition  of  1582,  with  all  its  imperfections,  had  the  luck,  as  I  have  said,  to  be 
I  considered  as  the  standard  edition,  and  to  be  copied,  not  only  by  the  Booksellers,  in  their 

several  Editions^  of  1542, 1546, 1555,  and  1561,  but  also  by  Mr.  Speght,  (the  first  Editor  in 

form,  after  Mr.  Thynne,  who  set  his  name  to  his  work,)  in  1597  and  1602.  In  the  Dedication 
^  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  prefixed  to  this  last  edition,  he  speaks  indeed  of  having  **  reformed  the 

whole  work,  both  by  old  written  copies  and  by  Ma.  William  Thynnes  praise-worthy  labours," 
>  but  I  cannot  find  that  he  has  departed  in  any  material  point  from  those  editions,  which  I  have 

sapposed  to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Thynne's.  In  the  very  material  points  abovementioned,  in 
'  which  those  editions  vary  from  Caxton's  second,  he  has  followed  them.    Nor  have  I  observed 

any  such  verbal  varieties,  as  would  induce  one  to  believe  that  he  had  consulted  any  good  MS. 
'  They  who  have  read  his  Preface,  will  probably  not  regret,  that  he  did  not  do  more  towards 

correcting  the  text  of  Chaucer. 

In  this  state  the  Canterbury  Tales  remained  "  till  the  edition  undertaken  by  Mr.  Urry,  which 
was  published,  some  years  after  his  death,  in  1721.  I  shall  say  but  little  of  that  edition,  as  a 
veryfiiir  and  full  account  of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  modest  and  sensible  Preface  prefixed  to  it 
by  Mr.  Timothy  Thomas",  upon  whom  the  charge  of  publishing  Chaucer  devolved,  or  rather 

f  6m  the  Diiooazw^  &a  |.  zxiU.  and  Note  on  ver.  10293. 

ff  6m  the  Dleoooxve^  fto.  |.  zzr.  and  Note  on  to*.  KKWi. 

k  SMfhe  auoe  Section  and  Note. 

1 6w  tfaem  in  aU  the  Editt  dnoe  133S. 

k  6m  the  Note  on  Ter.  10SS7<    The  lines  tbemaelTes  are  in  all  the  common  Kditt 

1  Then  are  aorae  other  Editions  mentioned  by  Ames,  without  date,  bat  it  is  probable  that,  npon  inspection,  they 
would  appear  to  be  one  or  other  of  the  Editions,  whose  dates  are  here  glTen.  It  seems  to  have  been  usual  to  print 
books  fai  partnenhip,  and  for  each  partner  to  print  his  own  name  to  his  share  of  the  impression.  Sm  Ames,  p.  S62. 
▲  RIMe  is  said  to  be  printed  in  1551,  by  Nicholas  Uil]^-*<at  the  cost  and  charges  of  oertayne  honest  menne  of  the 
QocopacyoD,  whote  names  bt  upon  their  bokes," 

■  It  may  be  proper  Just  to  take  notim,  that  Mr.  Speghtis  Edition  was  zeprinted  in  1687.  with  an  Advertisement  at 
the  cad.  In  which  the  Editor  pretended  to  publish  from  a  M&  the  eonelueion  qf  the  Coke's  Tale  and  aleo  of  the 
Bqnlres  IMe.  whidh  in  the  printed  booJkf  are  eaid  to  be  lott  or  never  JlnUhed  by  the  auMor.— These  Conclusions  may  be 
nntai  thePraCaoe  to  Ed.  Urr.  Whoever  the  Editor  was,  I  must  do  him  the  Justice  to  say,  that  they  are  both  really 
to  be  fDond  in  BfS.  The  first  is  in  MB.  B.  a.  and  the  other  in  MR  B.  8.  fhmi  which  Heame  has  also  printed  it,  as  a 
choice  dJsuofwy,  in  his  Letter  to  Bagford.  App.  to  R.  G.  p.  001.  If  I  thought  the  Reader  had  any  relish  for  such 
•opplenienta  to  Chancer,  I  ooud  treat  him  from  MB.  B.  a.  with  at  least  thirty  more  lines,  which  have  been  inserted 
ia  diflierant  parts  of  the  Cock'e  Tale,  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  this  Conclusion.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  early, 
though  very  nusoocessful,  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  that  Tale,  before  any  one  had  thought  of  tacking 
OssMfjratoiL 

•  I  learn  this  fkom  a  MB.  note  in  an  interleaved  copy  of  Uny's  Chancer,  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  Mr. 
I  wmiam  Thomas,  a  brother,  as  I  apprehend,  of  Mr.  T.  Thomas.  T.  Thomas  was  of  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  and  died 
in  1751,  aged  lis.  In  another  note  Mr.  W.  Thomas  informs  us,  that  the  Life  qf  Chaucer,  in  that  edition,  was  very  unoor- 
feetly  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Dart,  and  corrected  and  enlarged  by  W.  T.  (i.  e.  himself.)  The  same  Mr.  W.  Thomas  has  Uken 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  pains  in  collating  that  copy  of  Urry's  Edit  with  several  MS&    The  best  part  of  the  various 
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was  impofied,  after  Mr.  Urry's  death.  The  strange  licence,  in  which  Mr.  Uny  appears  to 
have  indulged  himself^  of  lengthening  and  shortening  Chancer's  words  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  and  of  even  adding  words  of  his  own,  without  giving  his  readers  the  least  notice,  has 
made  the  text  of  Chancer  in  his  edition  by  £Ekr  the  worst  that  was  ever  published. 

Since  this  there  has  been  no  complete  Edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  A  volume  in  8vo 
containing  the  Prologue  and  the  Knightes  Tale,  with  large  explanatory  notes,  &c.  was  pub- 
lished in  1737»  by  a  Gentleman,  (as  I  am  informed,)  who  has  since  distinguished  himself  by 
many  other  learned  and  useful  publications.  He  appears  to  have  set  out  upon  the  only 
rational  plan  of  publishing  Chaucer,  by  collating  the  best  M8S.  and  selecting  from  them  the 
genuine  readings  ;  and  ao<^rdingly  his  edition,  as  £Ekr  as  it  goes,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  any 
of  those  which  preceded  it. 


(b)  a  list  of  mss.  collated,  or  consulted,  with  the  abbreviations  by 

which  they  are  cited. 

IN   THE   MUSEUM. 

A.  MS.  Harl.  7335. 

B.  MS.  Reg.  18  C.  ii.    In  Vny't  List,  vii. 

C.  MS.  Harl.  7334. 

D.  MS.  Reg.  17  D.  xv.     Id  Urry't  List,  viii. 

E.  MS.  Harl.  7333. 

P.  MS.  Harl.  1758.     In  Urry's  List.  i. 

O.  MS.  Sloane.  A.  1685.  zxii.  D.     In  Urry's  LiDt,  iii. 

H.  MS.  Sloane.  A.  1686.  xzii.  D.     In  Urry's  List,  iv. 

L  MS.  Harl.  1239.     In  Urry's  Ust,  ii. 
f 

AT   OXFORD. 

lu  the  Bodleian   Library.  ' 

B.  a.  No.  2527.  in  tbe  printed  Catalogue. 
B.  C.  No.  1234.  Ibid. 
B.  7.  No.  1476.  Ibid. 
B.  8.  No.  3360.  Ibid. 
B.  c.  No.  4138.  Ibid. 

B.  C  No.  6420.  Ibid. 

N  C.  A  MS.  in  the  Library  of  New  College, 

AT    CAMBRIDCr. 

C.  1.  In  the  Public  Library.     No.  D.  d.  4.  24. 
C.  2.  Ibid.  No.  I.  i.  3.  26. 

T.     MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  No.  R.  3.  3. 

T  t.  Ibid.  No.  R.  3.  15. 

Ask.  1.  2.     Two  MSS.  lent  to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Askew.     The  second  has  in  it  the  Arms  of  Henry 

Deane,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  1501 — 3. 
H  A.     A  MS.  lent  to  me  by  Edward  Haistwell,  Esq. 
W.    A  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  P.  C.  Webb. 
Ch.  N.    Two  MSS.  described  in  the  Pref.  to  Ed.  Urr.  the  one  as  belonging  to  Qharles  Cholmondeley, 

Esq.,  of  Yale  Royal,  in  Cheshire,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Norton,  of  Southwick,  in  Hampshire 

The  Editor  quotes  them  from  the  Collations  of  Mr.  W.  Thomas,    mentioned  aboTe  in  this 

App.  a.  note  n. 


readings  serves  only  to  correct  the  arbitrary  innovations,  which  Mr.  XJrry  had  introduced  into  the  text  He  has 
employed  himself  to  better  purpose  upon  the  Glossary,  where  he  has  made  many  emendations  and  additions,  which 
may  be  of  considerable  use,  if  ever  a  new  Oloesaiy  to  Chancer  shall  be  compiled. 
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Of  these  MS8.  the  most  credit  is  certainly  dae  to  the  ^ve  following,  yiz.  A  C.  1.  Ask.  1.  2.  and 
H  A.  The  fonr  last  exhibit  the  Tales  in  exactlx  the  same  order  in  which  they  are  printed  in  this 
edition ;  and  so  does  A.  except  that  it  wants  the  Coket  Tale  [See  the  Discourse,  &c.  §,  xiii.] 
and  has  the  Nonna  Tale  inserted  between  the  Somjmawres  and  the  CUrket.  It  is  also  unluckily 
▼ery  imperfect ;  beginning  only  at  ver.  1204.  and  ending  (with  several  intermediate  breaks) 
at  ver.  12610.  in  the  Pardoner't  Tale. 

N.B.  The  Editt.  of  Chaucer  by  Caxton  and  Pynson  are  cited  by  these  abbreviations ;  Ca.  1 . 2« 
Pyns.  1 .  2. — Sp.  and  Urr.  are  put  for  the  Editt.  by  Speght  and  Urry. — M.  stands  for  the  Edit* 
of  eA«  Prologue  and  Knigh^i  Tale  in  ITST.-^The  other  Editt.  are  cited  by  their  respective  dates. 
If  no  date  is  mentioned,  the  reference  is  to  the  Edit,  of  1642  by  John  Beyne. 


(c)  AN  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  PASSAGES  OF  THE  LIFE 

OF  CHAUCER. 

The  birth  of  Chaucer  in  1328  has  been  settled,  I  suppose,  from  some  inscription  on  his 
tomb-stone,  signifying  that  he  died  in  1400,  at  the  age  of  72.  Of  his  birth  itself  we  have  no 
memorial,  any  more  than  of  his  parents'.  He  calls  himself  a  Londenoii,  or  Londoner^  in  the 
TetUmtnt  of  Low;  B.  i.  fol.  325.  and  in  another  passage,  fol.  321.  speaks  of  the  city  of  London 
as  the  place  of  his  engendrure. 

We  are  more  in  the  dark  about  the  place  of  his  education.  In  his  Court  of  Love,  ver.  912.  he 
speaks  of  himself  under  the  name  and  character  of  *^  Philogenet— o^  Cctmbridge,  Clerk.*'  This 
is  by  no  means  a  decisive  proof  that  he  was  really  educated  at  Cambridge ;  but  it  may  be 
admitted,  I  think,  as  a  strong  argument  that  he  was  not  educated  at  Oxford  ;  as  Leland  has 
inppoeedy  without  the  shadow  of  a  proof  **.  The  Biographers  however,  instead  of  weighing 
one  of  these  accounts  against  the  other,  have  adopted  both  ;  and  tell  us  very  gravely,  that  he 
was  first  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  removed  from  thence  to  complete  his  studies  at  Oxford. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Speght  had  given  us  the  date -of  that  Record  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  (which  he  says,  a  Mr.  Buckley  had  seen,)  where  "  Geffrey  Chaucer  was  fined  two 
shillings  for  beating  a  Franciscane  frier  in  Fleet-street '."    Leland  has  also  told  us,  that  our 


*  Mr.  Spc^t  htm  nferrod  to  iereiBl  Recorda  in  which  the  name  of  Cliaaoer  oocon.  There  is  mention  in  the 
MomatU  Ang.  toI.  ilL  pw  SML  of  m  Johanna  U  Chauser,  eivis  Ltmdoniensit,  an.  1299.  who  may  poarihly  have  been  our 
Foet't  Orandtetber.  Though  Leland  says,  that  he  was  nobili  loco  natut,  Mr.  Speght  informs  us,  that  **  in  the  opinion 
of  some  benlde—he  deaoended  not  of  any  great  house,  which  they  gather  hy  his  Armes.**  I  am  inclined  to  helieve 
the  Heralds,  rather  than  Leland. 

The  name  of  Chaucer  is  explained  [Life  of  Ch.  Urr.]  to  signify  a  shoe-maker  .•  but  it  rather  means  un/aiteur  de 
dtmueet  ov  euMUert,  Diet,  de  Laoombe,  t.  Chauder.  According  to  what  is  said  to  be  the  old  spelling  of  it,  Chaueetir, 
it  mj^t  be  not  Improbably  derived  fhmi  Chanfeeiret  an  office,  which  still  subsists  under  the  title  of  Chafewax. 

h  Tte  single  dnmmstance*  by  whidi  Ldand  has  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  supposition  that  Chauo<*r  was 
educated  ai  Oxfotd,  Is  another  supposition  that  he  was  bom  in  Oxfordshire  or  Berkshin.  The  latter  has  been  shewn 
abovetobelklse. 

c  Tfaoufl^  this  be  hot  a  blind  story,  it  rather  inclines  me  to  believe  that  Chanoer  was  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  the 
tarip  part  t^fhit  ll/e,  beHore  he  went  into  the  service  of  Edward  in.  The  cix«umstanoe  recoided  is  plainly  a  9outJ^ft^l 
adly.  On  the  contnuy,  Leland  supposes  his  principal  residence  in  the  Inns  of  Court  to  have  been  a/ter  he  had 
M^riAed  in  France*  about  ihe  lael  peart  of  Richard  11. ;  which  is  totally  incredible.  Indeed  Leland,  through  his 
vImIb  aeoocmt  of  our  author,  seems  to  have  considered  him  as  living  at  least  twenty  years  later  than  he  raally  did. 
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author  "collegia  LegtUeiorum  freqitenta/eU  after  his  traveU  in  France,  and  perhaps  before."  I 
moflt  obeerre,  that  these  travels  in  France  rest  entirelx  npon  the  authority  of  Leland,  whose 
account  is  full  of  inconsistencies. 

The  first  authentic  memorial,  which  we  have  of  Chaucer,  is  the  Patent  in  Rymer,  41  E.  III. 
hj  which  that  King  grants  to  him  an  annuity  of  20  marks,  by  the  title  of  VaUttut  natter^.  He 
was  then  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age.  How  long  he  had  served  the  King  in  that,  or  any  other, 
station,  and  what  particular  merits  were  rewarded  by  this  royal  bounty",  are  points  equally 
unknown. 


He  takes  no  notloe  of  the  beet  auflMntioated  ditnimetenoee  of  Chancer^  life  in  the  time  of  Edward  HL  and  he  repre- 
aents  him  as  highly  esteemed  by  Heniy  IV.  and  his  bow,  qui  de  GaUU  triumphaviL  Henry  Y.  was  eoaioely  twelve 
yean  of  age,  when  Chanoer  died. 

d  Our  rcoman.  Mr.  Speght,  who  omlta  this  grant,  mentions  one  of  the  same  purport  in  the  45  E.  HL  in  which 
Chaucer  is  styled  Valettut  HoipUii,  which  he  translates— (Ttomm  qfthe  Pallace.  By  this  he  sinks  our  author  as  much 
too  low  as  another  writer  has  raised  him  too  high,  by  translating  the  same  words— 6«ntfeaMii  of  the  King's  Privy 
Chamber  [Life  of  Ch.  Urr.>  Valet,  or'  Teaman,  was  the  intermediate  rank  between  Squier  and  Orome.  See  the  note 
on  ver.  101.  See  also  the  Wm  of  Edward  Duke  of  York,  ap.  Rpmer,  an.  1415.  where  his  legacies  to  hit  menial  servanU 
are  thus  arranged— a  un  Escuier  l.  a.  a  [un]  yadlet  xz  s.  a  on  garo  [on . . .]  fc  a  nn  page  vi  s.  Tin  d. 

ValeUue  is  probably  a  corruption  of  VaesaUttue,  the  diminutive  of  VateaUut,  Hence  this  title  was  also  given,  not 
as  a  name  of  aervtoe,  to  young  men  of  the  bluest  qnidity,  before  they  were  knighted. 

n  ot  un  fls  de  aa  mulier 

Ki  nelt  pas  uncore  chivaler, 

Vai}et  estdt  et  beans  et  gmt.— JZosum  d^Ipomedon, 

So  that  if  Edward  HL  as  Mr.  Speght  says,  **  did  entitle  Laurence  Hastings,  Lord  of  Abuiganey/— FalccAisi  noetrum" 
I  should  guess,  that  the  said  Lord  was  not  **  the  Kingli  grome,  page,  or  servant,*'  as  he  suppose^  or  his  yeoman,  as 
Chaucer  waa»  but  his  Ward. 

•  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  met  with  any  ground  for  supposing,  that  this  mark  of  Royal  favour  was  a  reward 
of  our  author's  poetical  merits.  That  Chanoer  had  before  this  time  distinguished  himself  by  his  poetical  performanoes, 
is  almost  certain.  I  have  mentioned  a  suspicion  [n.  on  ver.  1980.]  that  the  AetenMee  q/*  Foules  alludes  to  the  Courtship 
of  Blanche  of  Lancaster  by  John  of  Gaunt,  who  married  her  in  1359,  the  33d  year  of  E.  HL  And  perhaps  the  Com- 
plaint of  the  Blacke  Knight  might  be  written  for  John  of  Qaunt  during  the  same  CourtdUp.  It  is  still  more  probable 
that  hia  Ttandation  of  the  Roman  de  la  Roee  and  his  Troilue  were  both  composed  before  1367,  the  era  of  wliich  we 
are  speaking.  But  I  think,  if  the  King  had  really  patroniBed  Chaucer  as  a  Poet,  we  must  have  found  some  clear 
evidence  of  such  a  oonneotlon.  If  the  (me  had  been  fond  of  verses,  the  other  would  certainly  have  given  him  some ; 
espeoiaUy  as  he  might  have  exerted  his  genius  in  the  praise  of  so  illustrious  a  Patron  without  any  necessity  of 
flattering.  If  we  consider  further,  that,  a  few  years  after,  the  King  appointed  him  to  be  Comptroller  of  the  Custom  of 
Wool,  Arc  in  the  Port  of  London,  with  the  following  iz^unetion  in  his  Patent,—**  8o  that  the  taid  Qfffrey  utrite  with  hit 
own  hand  his  rolls  touching  the  said  qfflee,  and  eontinuaUp  reside  therst  and  do  and  execute  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
said  qfflee  in  his  own  proper  person  and  not  by  his  substitute,**— we  shall  probably  be  of  opinion,  that  His  Bli^esty  was 
either  totally  insensible  of  our  author's  poetical  talents,  or  at  least  had  no  mind  to  enooniage  him  in  the  cultivation  or 
exercise  of  them.  It  should  seem  that  Edward,  though  adorned  with  many  Royal  and  Heroic  virtues,  had  not  the  gift 
of  discerning  and  patronising  a  great  Poet ;  a  gift,  which,  like  that  of  genuine  Poetry,  if  we  may  believe  one,  who 
perhaps  spoke  feelingly  upon  the  sul^eot,  is  only  bestowed  on  the  chosen  few  by  the  peculiar  favour  of  heaven : 

— neque  enim,  nibi  cakub  ab  obtu 
DiiB  8VPXRI8,  poterit  iuoko  ikvisse  fovtm. 

Milton's  Manbus. 


I  observe  however,  that,  notwithstanding  the  petrifying  quality,  with  which  these  Custom-house  acoounti  might  be 
expected  to  operate  upon  Chaucer's  genius,  he  probably  wrote  his  House  of  Fame  while  he  was  in  that  office.  I  gather 
this  from  B.  iL  ver.  144.  where  the  Eagle  says  to  him,— 

For  when  thy  labour  al  done  is. 
And  hast  made  all  thy  rdtenynges. 
In  stede  of  rest  and  of  newe  thynges 
Thou  goest  home  to  thyne  house  anone,  ftc. 
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fVom  thia  tune  we  find  freqaent  mention  of  him  in  vftriona  public  instruments'.  In  the 
46  K  III.  [op.  Bifmer,]  the  King  appoints  him  Envoj,  with  two  others,  to  Crenoa,  hj  the  title  of 
SotOifer  ncttar'.  In  the  48  £.  III.  he  has  a  grant  for  life  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  dailj  [op.  Bymer.]  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  a  grant,  during  pleasure,  of  the  offices  of  Comptroller  of  the  custom  of 
wools,  and  Comptroller  of  the  parva  custuma  vinorum,  &c.  in  the  Port  of  London.  Ihid.  In 
the  49  R  III.  the  King  grants  to  him  the  Wardship  of  Sir  Edmund  8taplegate*s  Heir  {MSS. 
Rymer,  E.  III.  vol.  xi.  n.  12.],  for  which  he  received  104/.  [Ibid.  R.  II.  vol.  i.  n.  16.]  ;  and  in 
the  next  year  some  forfeited  wool  to  the  value  of  ^ll.  it.  6d.  [Life  of  Ch.  Urr.]  In  the  last 
year  of  Ed.  III.  he  was  sent  to  France,  with  Sir  Guichard  D' Angle  and  Richard  Stan,  or  Sturry, 
to  treat  of  a  nu&rriage  between  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Richard,  and  a  daughter  of  the  French 
King.    Frmttartf  v.  i.  ch.  325. 

In  the  next  year,  1  R.  II.  his  annuity  of  20  marks  was  confirmed  to  him,  and  another 
annuity  of  20  marks  was  granted  to  him  in  lien  of  the  pitcher  of  wine  daily.  See  the  Licence 
to  surrender  these  grants  in  the  Life  of  Ch.  Urr.  It  is  probable  too  that  he  was  confirmed  in 
his  Office  of  Comptroller,  though  the  instrument  has  not  been  produced*^.  In  the  11th  of 
R.  II.  he  had  the  King's  Licence  to  surrender  his  two  grants  of  20  marks  each  in  favour  of 
John  Scalby*.  In  the  13th  R.  II.  he  appears  to  have  been  Clerk  of  the  works  at  Westminster 
&c.  and  in  the  following  year  at  Windsor  K    In  the  17th  R.  II.  the  King  granted  to  him  anew 

'  In  the  44  &  m.  Galf.  Ch.  in  obaeqiaJiim  B.  ad  pwtes  traiuaurinM  profeoionn  hab.  lit  R.  de  protectlone,  80.  Jun. 
[IBL  HarLSOeo.  foL  90&] 

r  Our  Sqptier  /  to  that  In  the  oonne  of  these  fire  yean  our  author  had  been  promoted  from  the  rank  of  Feoeian,  to 
that  of  Squier,  attendant  upon  the  King.  Seutifer  and  Armiger,  Lat.  are  qmonjrraous  terms  for  the  French  Escuier, 
The  Btosiaphers  thinking,  I  suppose,  the  title  of  Squier  too  Tulgar,  have  changed  it  into  Shield-tearett  as  if  Chancer 
liad  tba epedal  office  of  carrying  the  King'sshield. 

Some  obserraiions  have  been  made  upon  this  appointment  of  Chaooer,  as  Enroy  to  Qenoa*  in  the  Disoonne,  Ara  n.  sa 

%  This  Is  probable,  I  think,  because  Chaucer,  in  his  Tsetament  of  Love»  frequoitiiy  alludes  to  his  loss  of  Office,  as 
one  of  the  graatest  mMorinnes  brought  upim  him  by  his  meddling  in  those  disturbances  which  happened  In  the  City  of 
London  in  the  7th  of  R.  n.  When  he  fled,  to  avoid  being  examined  in  relation  to  thoae  disturbances  (as  he  says.  Test 
of  L.  foL  S9^  b.),  he  was  probably  superseded  in  his  office. 

In  the  Editor's  US.  additions  the  following  gxmnts,  and  the  dates  of  them,  are  thus  spedfled : 

1  R.  n.  Xew  grant  of  Comptroller  of  Wools,  82  Jan.  BfS.  Harl.  fl961.  foL  8. 

5  R.  n.  New  giant  of  Comptroller  <tf  panra  Custuma  vinorum,  80  Apr.  Ibid.  fol.  51. 

8  R.  n.  Grant  to  execute  the  office  of  Comptroller  by  a  deputy,  17  Feb.  Ibid.  fol.  74. 

I  Thie  Tifciftwe,  reciting  the  two  grants,  is  printed  in  the  Life  of  Ch.  Urr.  and  the  author  of  that  life  has  observe^ 
that  thia  SBReDder  was  probably  occasicmed  by  our  Author's  distressed  olroumstanoes.  Either  he  despaired  of  pro- 
oaring  payment  of  his  pensions,  or  perhaps  wanted  to  raise  a  sum  of  readymoney.  The  same  writer  has  extracted 
from  the  Tettament  qfLooe  almost  all  that  is  now  to  be  known  of  the  history  of  this  distress,  which  he  ascribes  very 
truly  to  Chanoer's  unfortunate  engagements  with  that  party  in  the  city  of  London,  of  which  John  of  Northampton 
was  at  the  head.  What  the  real  deslgna  of  that  party  were,  and  how  a  trifling  City-riot,  as  it  seems  to  have  been, 
came  to  be  treated  aa  a  rebellion,  are  points  of  great  obscurity.  There  is  good  ground  to  believe  that  Northampton 
was  oonneeted  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  At  his  trial,  in  August  1384,  he  contended,  *'  that  he  ought  not  to  be  tried 
in  the  abeence  of  his  lord  the  Duke :"  quo  verbo  (says  Walsingham,  p.  310.)  ntseitavit  ttupMonem  tinUtram  tarn  vulgi 
qitam  proetntm  catUra  Dueem.  He  was  condemned  however  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  in  which  he  remained  till 
July  lawv  when  (according  to  the  Monk  of  Evesham,  p.  128.)  od  itutaniiam  Ducit  Lancattriaf  Johannes  Northampton 
->€(  «od<  mi  tmper  de  LondoniU  bannitU  reelituti  iuni  ad  prUiinas  liheriaUs.  The  Judgement  against  him  was 
reversed  in  Parliament  the  next  year,  RoL  ParL  14  R.  IL  n.  36.  and  he  was  restored  to  his  lands,  fto.  the  year  follow- 
ing. MoL  Part.  15  R.  IL  n.  SSL  Thia  connexion  of  Northampton  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  will  account  for  the  part 
which  Chancer  appears  to  have  taken  in  this  unhappy  affair.  He  was  very  early  attached  to  that  Duke,  and  was  at 
this  time  married  to  a  sister  of  Catherine  Swinlord.  the  Duke's  mistress ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  the  first  mark  of 
iDyal  lavonr,  wltidi  he  received  after  his  distresses,  was  bestowed  upon  him  at  the  same  time  that  Northampton 
received  Us  pardon,  and  probably  through  the  same  mediation. 

k  See  Tamer'a  Bib.  Biit.  t.  Chaucxb,  n,  e.    It  may  Justly  be  doubted  whether  these  two  offices  together  indemnified 
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annuity  of  twenty  pounds  {op.  Rymer,} ' ; — in  the  21  at,  his  Protection  for  two  yean  [Ibid,] ; — 
and  in  the  22d9  a  pipe  of  wine  annually.  Ibid,  In  the  next  year,  the  Ist  H.  IV.  hia  two  grants, 
of  the  annuity  of  201.  and  of  the  pipe  of  wine,  were  confirmed  to  him  {MSS,  Rymer,  H.  IV. 
Tol.  i.  n.  27.],  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  an  additional  grant  of  an  annuity  of  40  marks.  Ihid. 
n.  15«  He  died,  according  to  the  inscription  on  his  tomb-stone,  in  the  beginniug  of  the  2  H.  IV. 
on  the  26th  of  October,  1400. 

These,  I  think,  are  the  principal  facts  in  Chaucer's  life,  which  are  attested  by  authentic 
evidences  *.  We  learn  from  himself,  in  his  Treatite  on  tke  AOrolabef  that  he  had  a  son,  called 
Lowiif  who  was  ten  years  of  age  in  1391.  It  is  the  only  circumstance,  as  I  recollect,  relating 
to  his  family,  of  which  he  has  informed  us.  A  few  other  historical  particulars  relating  to 
himself,  which  may  be  collected  from  his  writings,  have  been  taken  notice  of  already  ;  and 
perhaps  a  more  attentive  examination  of  his  works  might  furnish  a  few  more.  We  must  be 
cautious  however,  in  such  an  examination,  of  supposing  allusions  which  Chaucer  never 
intended,  or  of  arguing  from  pieces  which  he  never  wrote,  as  if  they  were  his.  We  must  not 
infer  from  his  repeated  commendations  of  the  Daysie-flower,  that  he  was  specially  favoured 
by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Pembroke' ;  and  stiU  less  should  we  set  him  down  as  a  foUover  of 


our  mathor  for  the  lo«  of  his  fomiflr  office  in  the  Ctutomii  That  was  probably  a  Tety  InontiYe  one.  HeoompUInsof 
«  being  betafte  out  of  dignitle  of  Office,  in  which  he  made  a  gatherlnge  of  worldly  godes ;  **  and  in  another  place  he 
■peaks  of  himself  as  "once  glorious  in  worldly  welefulnease,  and  having  snohe  godes  in  welthe  as  maken  men  riche.* 
Test  of  L.  foL  326.  a.  b.  But  that  he  should  ever  have  been  possessed  of  **  lands  and  revenues  to  the  yearly  value 
almost  of  a  thousand  pounds,**  aoocnding  to  H^  tradition  repeated  by  Btr.  Bpeght,  is  quite  incredible 

'  If  Chancer  was  ever  possessed  of  Dunnington-oaatle  in  Berkshire,  as  his  Biographers  suppMS  he  was,  he  must  have 
purchased  it  about  this  time ;  for  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Richard  Abberbnry  in  the  16th  year 
of  R.  n.  Monatt.  Ang.  il.  474.  Wo  have  no  proof  of  any  such  purchase,  and  the  situation  of  his  affairs  makes  it  highly 
Improbabla  The  traditlMi,  which  Mr.  Evdyn  mentions  in  his  5y{va,  of  an  oak  in  Dunnington-park  called  Chaucer't 
oakt  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  without  supposing  that  it  was  planted  by  Chauoer  himself,  as  the  Castle  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Chaucer  for  many  years. 

■  It  appears  farther  from  the  Sxitus,  Paseh.  4  R.  II.  [MSB.  Rymer,  B.  IL  voL  U.  n.  3.]  that  Chauoer,  on  the  S4  May. 
1381,  rsceived  at  the  Exchequer  a  half-year's  payment  of  his  own  two  annuities  of  90  marks  each,  and  also  a  half-year's 
payment  of  an  annuity  of  10  marks,  granted  by  E.  IIL  and  oonlinned  by  R.  IL  to  his  wi/e  Fhlllppa,  nuper  uni  domi- 
eeUarum  PhUippat  nuper  Begins  AnglUe,  The  title  given  to  her  of  domietUa  proves  that  she  was  unmarried  at  the 
time  of  her  being  in  the  Quem's  servioe.  There  is  a  patent  in  Rymer,  43  E.  IIL  by  which  the  King,  about  four 
months  after  Queen  Philippa's  death,  grants  annuities  to  nine  of  her  DcmicelkBt  via.  to  four  of  them  10  marks,  to  two 
5  pounds,  and  to  three  5  marks.  One  of  them  is  called  PhUippa  Pjfiuird,  and  mig^t  very  well  be  supposed  to  be  the 
lady  whom  Chauoer  afterwards  married,  if  it  were  not  for  two  ol^ections,  1.  that  the  annuity  granted  to  her  is  only 
5  pounds,  whereas  Chaucer's  wife  aiqpears  by  this  record  to  have  had  one  ol  10  marks ;  and  2.  that  the  Historians, 
though  they  own  themsslves  totally  ignorant  of  the  Christian  name  of  Chaucer's  wife,  are  aU  agreed  that  her  surname 
was  Routt,  the  same  with  that  of  her  father  and  rtdest  sister,  Catherine  Swynford.  The  first  objection  might  be  got 
over  by  supposing  that  her  annuity,  though  at  first  only  5  pounds,  was  encreased,  perhaps  upon  her  marriage  with 
Chaucer,  to  10  marka  As  to  the  other  point,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  father,  and  the  ddest  sister,  who  was  his 
\eireMi  [See  Pat  13  H.  IV.  p.  1.  m.  35.  ap.  Rymer, "]»  might  bear  the  name  of  de  Rouett  (or  de  Rodi,  as  it  is  in  the  Pat 
13  H.  IV.  Just  quoted,)  from  some  estate  in  their  possession,  and  yet  the  younger  Sister  might  be  called  by  the  family- 
name  of  Pykard. 

If  the  records  of  payments  at  the  Exchequer  for  the  eleven  years  preosdlng  138)  are  still  in  being,  they  may  enable 
us  to  clear  up  these  doubts,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  ascertain  very  nearly  the  time  of  Chaucer's  marriage,  as  they  will 
probably  shew  when  he  began  tn  receive  his  wife's  annuity.  If  this  last  point  were  ascertained,  we  should  know 
better  what  to  think  of  tiie  relation  of  Thomas  Chancer  to  our  author.  Mr.  Speght  informs  us,  '*  that  some  held 
opinion,  that  Thomas  C.  was  not  the  sonne  of  Oefl^y,"  and  thore  are  certainly  many  circumstances  which  might 
Incline  us  to  that  opinion.  I  was  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  some  light  upon  this  subject  In  a  Poem  which  Lydgate  ia 
said  to  have  written,  entitled,  **  A  Complaint  upon  the  departure  of  Thomas  Chaucer  into  France,  upon  the  Kynges 
Ambassate.**  A  Poem,  with  this  title,  is  extant  in  MS.  HarL  367. 33.  in  the  hand-writing  of  J.  Stowe ;  but  npon 
inspection  I  found  it  to  bo  a  mere  love-ballad,  without  the  least  imaginable  reference  to  Thomas  Chaucer. 

•  I  oan  find  no  other  foundation  for  this  notion.  Mr.  Speght,  who  first  started  it,  says,  that  '*  it  may  appeare  in 
divers  treatises  by  him  written :  as  in  M«  Preioipu  of  the  Legend  etfgood  Women  under  the  name  of  the  Daysie ;  and 
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Alain  Chartier  *,  because  his  Editors  have  falsely  ascribed  to  him  a  translatioD  of  one  of 
Alain's  poems. 


likewise  in  a  BaUadt  beginniog,  In  tkt  ttason  QfFeverier."  The  Ballad  Is  amaog  the  addltlou  nude  by  John  Stowe 
to  Chaaoer^s  works  in  1561.  and,  like  the  greatest  part  of  those  additions.  Is  qfverpdubiouiautkarit^t  to  vmiht 
gentlest  terms.  But  sapposing  it  genuine,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  make  us  beliere  that  it  had  any  reference  to  the 
Coontees  of  Pembroke.  That  its  commendations  of  the  Daysie  ought  not  to  weigh  with  ns  Is  rery  plain  from  the  other 
piece  cited  by  Mr.  Sp^ht :  for  the  Ltgmde  qfpoQd  Women,  in  which  he  imagines  '*  the  Lady  Bfaigaret  to  be  honoured 
under  the  name  of  the  Daysie,"  was  certainly  not  written  tUl  at  least  twelre  ysars  after  that  Lady's  death.  See  the 
Discourse,  &o.  n.  3.  for  the  date  ol  the  L^fende*  The  Countess  Margaret  must  haTe  died  not  later  than  1370,  as  the 
Rart's  son,  by  his  second  wife  Anne,  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  killed  in  a  tournament  in  1391« 
Hollinshed,  p.  471.  It  is  possible  that  le  dit  de  lajleur  de  litet  dela  MargneriU  by  QuiUaume  dt  MadunU  [Acad. 
des  Inse.  t.  zz.  p^  381.]  and  the  DiUi^  de  la  JUmr  de  la  MargkeriU  by  Froiuart  [Ibid,  t  z.  p.  089.  t  ziv.  hist  p^  833.], 
(neitber  of  wUeh  had  the  least  rdation  to  the  Oounteis  of  Pembroke,)  might  furnish  ns  with  the  true  key  to  those 
mystical  compliments,  which  our  poet  has  paid  to  the  Daysie-flower. 

«  Leiand  was  the  first  author  of  this  story,  which  is  totally  inconsistent  with  Chronology.  The  time  of  Alain's  birth 
has  not  been  ssttled  with  precision ;  but  he  was  certainly  living  near  fiO  years  after  Chaucer's  death ;  which  makes  It 
morally  ImpoMlble  that  the  latter  should  have/oUowed  him.  In  his  attempts  to  polish  his  native  language.  La  Balade 
de  FongiereM  [CBayresd'Alaln  Chartier,  p.  717*]  was  written  up<m  the  taking  of  that  place  by  the  English  In  1448. 
There  is  another  piece  attributed  to  Alain  [Ibid.  p.  779>]i  which  is  thus  entitled,  ComplainUfaUe  d  ParU  tt  pritenUe 
d  M  dawt€  ran  mil  quatre  unU  cinquanU  deux.  Instead  therefore  of  supposing  from  the  translation  of  La  belle  dame 
ean*  wurde  that  Chaucer  Imitated  Alain  Chartier,  we  should  rather  conclude,  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  that 
translation ;  which  Indeed  in  MB.  Harl.  378,  is  ezpressly  attributed  to  a  Sir  Richard  Roe. 

1  will  Just  take  notice  of  another  opinion,  (which  has  been  propagated  upon  aa  little  foundation,)  that  Chaucer 
tmits»-nl  the  Provencal  poeta.  Mr.  Rymer,  who,  I  believe,  first  made  the  discovery,  speaks  only  of  his  having  borrowed 
from  their  lanffuage  [View  of  Trag.  p.  78.],  but  Mr.  Dryden  found  out,  that  he  composed  <|/ler  their  manner^  partioa- 
larly  his  tale  of  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf.  Pref.  to  Fables.  Mr.  Warton  also  thinks,  that  Me  Houet  qfFame  "  was 
originally  a  Provsndal  composition.**   Hist,  of  Bug.  Po.  p.  asa  4fi8. 

How  far  Chaucer's  language  was  borrowed,  has  been  considered  already.  In  the  Essay,  Jkc.  Part  L  I  will  only  add 
here,  that  I  have  not  observed  in  any  of  his  writings  a  single  phrase  or  word,  which  has  the  least  appearance  of  having 
been  fetched  by  him  fnnn  the  South  of  the  Loire.  With  respect  to  the  manner  and  matter  of  h!s  compositions,  till  some 
elear  tostanoe  of  imitation  be  produced,  I  shall  be  slow  to  believe  that  in  either  he  ever  copied  the  poets  of  Provence, 
with  wboas  works,  I  apprehend,  he.had  very  little,  if  any,  acquaintance. 


[The  following  deposition  was  made  by  Chaucer  Oct.  15, 1386,  in  the  celebrated  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  controversy. 
It  WIS  first  printed  In  (Jodwin's  Life  tkf  Chaucer  {Appendix  I.),  and  has  more  recently  appeared  as  a  portion  of  Sir 
H.  Ntoolas's  valuable  publication.  The  Scrape  and  Oroevenor  Roll  (vol.  i.  178) : 

*  Qcfllkay  Chancere  Esquier  del  age  de  zl  ans  et  plus  armees  par  zzvli  ans  product  pur  la  partle  de  mens.  Richard 
Lcscrope,  Jurres  et  ezamines : 

*  Demandes,  si  lea  armeez  daaure  ove  nn  bende  dor  apperteignent  on  deyvent  apperteigner  an  dlt  mens.  Richard 
da  droit  et  de  heritage,  diet, 

^  Que  oil;  qar  fl  les  ad  ven  estre  armees  en  Fraunce  devant  la  ville  de  Retters,  et  mens.  Henry  Lescrope  armes 
en  mesmes  les  armeez  ove  un  label  blanc  et  a  baner  et  le  dit  mons.  Richard  armees  en  les  entiers  armez  dazure  ove 
nn  bende  dor,  et  issint  11  les  vist  armer  par  tout  le  dit  viage,  tanque  le  dit  Geffrey  estoit  pris : 

**  Drmsndfg,,  par  qd  II  sdet  que  lee  dits  armez  apperteignent  an  dit  mons.  Richard,  dist, 

"  Qac  par  oy  dire  des  veuz  dhlvaiers  et  esqulers,  et  qils  ount  toutdys  oontinuez  lour  possession  en  les  dlts  armez,  et 
par  tout  son  temps  pur  lour  armees  repntees  com  commune  fame  et  publlke  vols  labours  et  ad  labonree :  et  auzi  il 
dist  que  quant  U  ad  ven  lea  dits  armes  en  baneres,  en  verrures,  en  peyntures,  en  vestementz,  communement  appelles 
j  kssnnesdeLeeaope: 

"  Demandes,  sil  olast  unqneo  parlor  qude  estoit  le  primer  auncestre  du  dit  mons.  Richard,  qi  portast  prlmerment 
Uz  diu  armes,  dist,  . 

**  Que  noun ;  ne  qO  ne  olast  unqucs  autre  mes  qils  estolent  venuz  de  veiUe  auncestre  et  de  des  veulz  gentils  hommes 
I    etoorapitt  lea  dits  armes: 
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**  DgimuidoK,  sQ  olaat  onqiiM  puier  cam  long  tamps  que  las  auncmhwi  da  dit  moiii.  Richard  ount  nws  tes  diti 
«niiM,di8t, 

«( Que  noon ;  mea  oom  U  ad  oy  diie  qfl  paae  la  mcnooir  de  hooune : 

**  Demaodea,  all  oiaat  unquM  daaonn  intatrapdon  on  ohalaiife  lUt  par  mima  Robert  Ororaiaar,  on  par  oes  ranoe» 
tres,  on  par  aacun  en  mn  noun*  al  dltmonB.  Riohard>  on  a  aaoon  decea  aunceitwi,  diat, 

«*  Qua  noun ;  mea  il  diat  qU  esfeoit  una  folts  en  Frfdajatreto  en  Lonndrea,  oom  il  alaat  en  la  rewe  il  Tiat  pendant 
hora  un  novell  dgne  fait  dea  diti  armes,  «t  demandaat  quele  berbergwie  oeo  eatoit  qae  aroit  pendu  hora  oeatez  armec 
du  Scrope,  et  on  autre  lay  reapondiat  et  dlt,  NeuyU  aelgnear,  fla  ne  aoant  mye  pendna  hora  poor  lea  annea  de  Scrope, 
ne  depeyntez  la  pour  oea  armeei,  mea  il  aount  depeyntea  et  mye  la  pour  nne  chlvaler  del  oonnte  de  Cbeatre,  que 
bomme  ^pelle  monai  Robert  OroTenour ;  et  oeo  ftiJat  lo  primer  foita  que  oonqueo  il  oiaat  parlar  de  mona.  Robert 
OroTenonr,  ou  de  oea  aonoeatree,  on  de  asenn  autre  portant  la  noun  de  Orovenour." 

»  The  time  of  Cbanoer'a  birth,"  obaenrea  Sir  H.  Nloolaa,  *'  baa  lately  been  mnch  dlwMyMi  in  conaaqnenoe  of  the 
atatement  in  his  depoaition  in  the  Scrope  and  Oroarenor  oontroTarqr,  that  he  waa  in  Ootober  1386  of  the  age  of  *  fortj 
and  upwarda,'  and  *  had  been  anned  twenty-aeren  yean,*  which,  if  atriotly  oorreet,  would  make  him  to  have  been  bora 
about  1345,  and  to  bare  aerred  for  the  firat  time  in  the  field  in  1390;  whereaathe  bbrtb  of  the  poet  baa  been  alwayi 
hitherto  aaaigned,  though  without  any  poaitive  erldence,  to  the  year  1388.  There  are,  howerer,  atrong  reaaona,  derived 
fh>m  many  paaaagea  in  hia  own  worka  and  in  the  writinga  of  Gower,  for  belieTing  that  he  waa  bornlong  before  1345 ; 
and  the  many  inatanoea  which  hare  been  adduced  of  the  miatakea  that  occur  reapectlng  the  agea  of  the  deponents, 
of  whom  acme  are  atated  to  have  been  ten,  and  othera  even  twenty  yeara  younger  than  they  actually  were,  preventi 
Chauoer'a  depoaition  being  o(molualTe  on  the  point.  It  ia  therefore  poaaible  that  he  waa  ten  or  even  fifteen  yean 
above  forty  in  1388.  He  had,  he  aaid,  borne  anna  for  twenty-aeven  yeara,  on  which  aubjeot  the  deponents  were 
generally  more  correct,  ao  that  assuming  that  he  was  about  fifty-five  when  examined  at  Westminster,  he  did  not 
commence  his  military  career  until  1359,  at  which  time  he  was  above  twenty-eight"    VoL  li.  p.  404. 

The  following  entries  are  from  the  Itnu  Bolt  qf  Thomat  de  Brantinf^m^  ^.  (edited  by  Mr.  Devon) : 

44  Edward  iU, 
Thursday,  the  85th  day  of  Ajnll. 

*■  Geoffry  Chaucer,  t  To  Geoifry  Chancer,  the  King'a  valet,  to  whom  the  Lord  the  King,  by  bis  letters  patent, 

1  lately  granted  80  marks  annually,  to  be  received  at  the  Exchequer  during  his  life,  for  the 
good  aervloe  rendered  by  him  to  the  same  Lord  the  King.  In  money  delivered  to  him,  by  the  handa  of  Waltei 
Walaah,  in  dischaige  of  the  10  marks  payable  to  him  for  this  his  allowance,— to  wit,  at  Baater  Term  last  past, 
byhiawritof  literate,  amongat  the  mandatea  of  this  Term  £6  13  4.'' 

p.  19,  (see  also  p.  289.) 
44  Edward  iU., 

Wednesday,  the  7th  day  of  November. 

*•  Philippa  Chaucer,  i  "^^  Philippa  Chancer,  to  whom  the  Lord  tba  King,  by  bis  letten  patent,  lately  granted 

(  10  marks  yearly,  to  be  received  at  the  Exchequer  during  her  life,  {t<xr  the  good  service) 
rendered  by  her  to  the  same  Lord  the  King.  In  money  delivered  to  her  by  the  hands  of  John  de  Hermes- 
thorp,  iu  disdiarge  of  the  10  mariu  for  this  her  allowanoe £6  13  4.' 

p.  359. 
The  following  entries  occur  in  luuet  t^fthe  Exchequer,  Jkc.  (edited  by  Mr.  Devon) : 

Michaelmas,  51  Edward  ilL    *'  87M  Nopember.—To  Philippa  Chaucer,  one  of  the  maids  d  honour  of  the  chamber  oi 

Philippa,  late  Queen  of  England,  to  whom  the  Lord  the  King  granted  10  marks  yearly, 
to  be  received  at  the  Exchequer  during  her  life,  or  untfl  otherwise  he  should  provide  foi 
her  estate.  In  money  delivered  to  her  by  the  hands  of  Qeoff^  Chaucer,  in  discharge  oi 
the  5  marks  payable  to  her  for  this  her  allowance,— to  |wit,  at  Michaelmas  term  last 
past    By  writ  of  liberate  amongst  the  mandates  of  this  term,— 32. 6f.  Sd." 

p.  803. 

Easter,  S  Klcliard  ii.    ••  84Mlfasr.— To  Geolfi^  Chancer,  to  whom  the  present  Lord  the  King,  on  the  18th  day  of  April 

in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  by  his  letters  patent,  granted  20  marks  yeariy,  to  be  received  at  the 
Exchequer  at  the  feasta  of  Saint  Michael  and  Easter  by  equal  portions,  for  the  good  services 
performed  and  hereafter  to  be  performed  by  him  to  the  same  Lord  the  King,  and  fn  recom- 
penae  of  a  pitdier  of  wine  charged  by  the  Lord  King  Edward,  grandfather  of  the  present 
King,  upon  the  port  of  the  city  of  London,  by  the  hands  of  the  butler  of  the  same  King 
Edward  and  his  heirs,  also  lately  granted  by  letters  patent  to  be  ncdved  daUy  daring  the  life 
of  the  said  GeoflTrey.  In  money  paid  to  him  by  assignment  made  this  day  in  discharge  of 
181.  4#.,  paid  to  him  for  this  his  allowance,- to  wit,  as  well  rateably  from  the  aforesaid  18th 
day  of  April  unto  the  feast  of  Saint  Bfichael  next  following,  aa  for  the  term  of  Easter  hist  past 
Bywrit,A;c.r-18{.13#." 

p.  810. 
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Hiefaaelmafl*  4  Richard  if.   **  98th  November.— 'To  Geoffrey  Cluuioer,  in  money  paid  to  his  own  hands  in  dlaoliizvo  of 

14/.  doe  upon  an  aooonnt  made  with  him  at  the  Exchequer  of  aoooont,  for  receipt  of  hia 
wages  and  expenses  In  going  up<m  the  King's  message  to  {Lombardy,  in  the  Ist  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Richard  iL    By  writ  of  privy  seal,  Ac,— 14/." 

P.S14 

— ^—   **6th  Afardk.— To  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  an  esquire  of  the  King.   In  money  paid  to  his  own 

hands,  by  assignment  made  to  liim  this  day,  in  discharge  of  22/.,  which  the  Lord  the  King 
commanded  to  be  paid  him  of  his  gift  in  recompense  of  his  wages,  and  the  charges 
by  him  incurred  in  going  as  wdl  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  grandfather  of  the  present 
King,  as  a  messenger  of  the  same  grandfather,  to  HounstreU  and  Paris,  in  France,  on 
account  of  a  treaty  of  peace  pending  between  the  aforesaid  grandfather  and  his  adrersary 
of  France ;  as  in  the  time  ot  thepresent  Lord  the  King,  to  make  a  oommnnication  respect- 
inga  marriage  to  be  had  between  the  same  Lord  the  King  and  thedaughter  of  his  said 
enemy  of  France.   By  writ  of  privy  seal,  A;cr-22/." 

p.  215. 

Micliadmas,  13  Ricliard  il.    "  7tt  October.— To  Qwffny  Chaucer,  clerk  of  the  works  of  the  Lord  the  King  within  the 

palace  of  Westminster,  Tower  of  London,  and  divers  others  the  King's  castles  and 
manors.  In  money  paid  to  him  by  assignment  made  this  day,— to  wit,  by  the  hands  of 
John  Hermesthorp,  clerk  of  the  works  near  the  Tower.  By  writ  of  liberate  amongst  the 
mandates  of  Easter  term  last  past,--06/.  13i.  4d.  INote^-Thla  RoU  oontains  several 
other  pajTuents  to  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  as  olerk  of  the  King's  works.]** 

p.  239.3 
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ImnoDurmnr.  The  dUrerent  Jadgemento  of  the  Len- 
gaage  aod  Verafflcatioa  of  Chaaoer  sUted.  Plan  of  thie 
EMajf  In  three  parte.  1.  To  ylndicate  Chauoer  fhnn  the 
eharge  of  Hivli^  umiwytod  Ibe  EagUeh  Langoage  by  too 
great  a  mixture  of  French  with  it.  8.  To  make  tome 
obaerrationa  upon  the  real  state  of  our  language  in  his 
time.  3L  To  apply  thoeeoheonratlona  and  others  towards 
illustrating  the  real  nature  of  his  Versification. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

S  I.  The  French  Language  introduced  Into  England 
before  the  Conquest ;  {  "•  oonflrmed  and  propsgated  by 
the  new  establishments  at  the  Conquest ;  i  ni.  was  the 
ordinary  language  of  the  Court ;  {  nr.  was  carried  Into  the 
ProYinoes  by  the  great  Barons  and  military  Commanders ; 
S  ▼.  and  espedallyby  the  Cleigy ;  S  vi.  who,  both  Secular 
and  Regular,  were  diiefly  foreigners.  {  ni.  The  French 
Language  continued  to  be  much  used  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  IIL  {  Tin.  Conclusion,  that  the  mixture  of 
French  in  Chaucer's  writings  was  not  owing  to  any  alTeo- 
tation  of  his,  bnt  to  the  oauses  above-mentioned,  which 
in  his  time  had  generally  introduced  the  Norman-Saxon 
instead  of  the  Saxon  Dialect ;  the  same  mixture  being 
obsonrable  in  other  contemporary  authors. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

S  I.  The  proposed  obeenrations  upon  the  English  Ian- 
guage  confined  to  the  actual  state  of  it  In  the  time  of 
Chaucer.  {  ii.  and  dirided,  so  as  to  consider  separately  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  parts  of  it.  {  in.  The  Saxon  part 
considered  In  grammatical  order.  1.  The  Prepositiye 
Article.  S.  Nouns  subetantiTe  and  adjeotire.  3l  Pro- 
nouns: 4.  Verbs  and  Participles.  5.  The  indeclinable 
parts  of  speech,  i  iv.  The  Norman  part  considered  gener- 
ally, i  r.  and  more  particularly  with  respect  to  Nouns, 
substantive  and  adjective.  Verbs,  and  Participles.  (  vi. 
Additl<mal  causes  of  the  introduction  of  a  great  number 
of  French  terms  into  the  English  Language. 


PART  THE  THIRD. 
I  I.  Preliminary  obserratlons  upon  En^lsh  Poetry. 
The  fom  of  English  Poetry  probably  borrowed  ttom  the 
Normans,  there  being  no  traces  of  Rime,  or  Metre»  among 
the  Saxons  before  the  Conquest.  The  Metres  and  Rime 
of  modem  Poetry  derived  from  the  Latin.  |  ii.  Progress 
of  English  Poetry  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Early  attempU 
at  riming,  f  ni.  Few  English  Poets  known  between  the 
reign  of  Henry  IL  and  that  of  Henry  IIL  i  nr.  The 
Orm%Uum  written  In  renat  of  fifteen  syllables  without 
rime.  $  v.  The  number  of  Rimers  increased  between  the 
last  mentioned  period  and  the  time  when  Chauoer  began 
to  write,  i  vr.  SUte  of  our  Poetry  at  that  time,  f  rii. 
Account  of  the  Metres  then  In  use ;  $  viii .  of  those  used 
by  Chauoer.  i  ix.  The  Heroic  Metre  probaUy  introduced 
by  him,  either  from  France  or  Italy.  $  x.  A  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  our  langusge  neoeaeary  in 
order  to  form  a  Judgement  of  the  Versification  of  Chaucer. 
(  XI.  How  a  critic  in  the  age  of  Augustus  would  have  pro- 
ceeded in  Judging  of  the  Metre  of  Ennius.  $  xii.  The 
same  method  recommended  with  respect  to  Chaucer. 
General  reasons  for  believing  that  he  understood  and 
practised  the  ordinary  rules  of  Metre,  f  xiii.  The  offences 
against  Metre,  in  an  Elnglish  verse,  enumerated,  as  arising 
from  1.  a  superfluity,  8.  a  deficiency,  of  qrllables :  and  3.  a 
misplaning  of  Accenta  $  xnr.  No  mptrftnUp  of  syllables 
In  Chaucer's  verses.  (  xv.  The  seeeming  d^fleiencU*  in 
his  Metre  may  generally  be  supplied  by  restoring  the 
antient  pronunciation  of  certain  syllables,  $  xvi.  and  espe- 
cially of  the  e  feminine.  Reasons  for  believing  that  the 
final  e  in  our  antient  language  was  pronounoedlike  the  e 
feminine  of  the  French.  $xvil  Tbethixdkind  of  irregu- 
larity, arising  from  a  misplacing  qfaectnUt  may  be  recti- 
fied, in  many  Instanoes,  by  accenting  certain  words  in  a 
manner  different  from  that  now  In  use,  and  more  agree- 
able to  the  French  practice.  Proofs  that  such  a  mode  of 
aooentuation  was  used  by  Chauoer,  in  words  of  Saxon,  as 
well  as  of  French  originaL  The  early  poets  in  France  and 
Italy  not  exact  in  the  disposition  of  their  accents.  {  xviii. 
Illustration  of  the  foregoing  Theoiy  by  a  Grammatical 
and  Metrical  Analysis  of  the  first  eighteen  lines  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales. 


The  Language  of  Chaucer  has  undergone  two  very  different  judgements.     According  tc 
one  S  he  is  the  ''well  of  English  undefiled  ;"  according  to  the  other',  he  has  corrupted  and 

1  Spenser,  F.  Q.  b.  iv.  c.  11.  st  92. 
*  Verstegan,  c.  7,    **  Some  fow  ages  ages  after  [the  Conquest]  came  the  Poet  Geffery  Chauoer,  who  writing  hii 


deformed  the  English  idiom  by  an  imi^oderate  mixture  of  French  words.  Nor  do  the  opinions 
with  respect  to  his  versification  seem  to  have  been  less  discordant.  His  contemporaries  ',  and 
they  who  lived  nearest  to  his  time,  universally  extoU  him  as  the  "  chief  Poete  of  Britaine,*' 
'^  the  flour  of  Poetes,"  &c.  titles,  which  must  be  supposed  to  imply  their  admiration  of  his 
metrical  skill,  as  well  as  of  his  other  poetical  talents ;  but  the  later  critics  \  though  they  leave 
him  in  possession  of  the  same  sounding  titles,  yet  they  are  almost  unaphnously  agreed,  that  he 
was  either  totally  ignorant  or  negligent  of  metrical  rules,  and  that  his  verses,  if  they  may  be 
80  called,  are  frequently  deficient,  by  a  syllable  or  two,  of  their  just  measure. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  Essay  to  throw  some  light  upon  both  these  questions. 
Admitting  the  fiict,  that  the  English  of  Chaucer  has  a  great  mixture  of  French  in  it,  I  hope  to 
shew,  that  this  mixture,  if  a  crime,  cannot  fairly  be  laid  to  his  charge.  I  shall  then  proceed 
to  state  some  observations  upon  the  most  material  peculiarities  of  the  Norman-Saxon,  or 
English  Language,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in  general  use  in  the  age  of  Chaucer ;  and  lastly, 
applying  these  observations  to  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  as  they  are  faithfully 
printed  in  this  edition  from  the  best  MSS.  which  I  coud  procure,  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  intelligent 
Reader  to  determine,  whether  Chaucer  was  really  ignorant  of  the  laws,  or  even  of  tlie  graces, 
of  Verrification,  and  whether  he  was  more  negligent  of  either  than  the  very  early  Poets  in 
almost  all  languages  are  found  to  have  been. 


I 


I 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

1 1.  In  order  to  judge,  in  the  first  place,  how  far  Chaucer  ought  to  be  charged  as  the  importer 
of  the  many  French  words  and  phrases,  which  are  so  visible  in  all  his  writings,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  early  introduction  and  long  prevalency  of  the  French 
language  in  this  country  before  his  time.  It  might  be  sufiicient,  perhaps,  for  our  purpose  to 
begin  this  view  at  the  Conquest :  but  I  cannot  help  observing,  from  a  contemporary  Historian, 
that^  several  years  before  that  great  event,  the  language  of  France  had  been  introduced  into 
the  court  of  England,  and  from  thence  among  the  people.  The  account  which  Ingulphus  gives 
of  this  matter  is  ',  that  Edward,  commonly  called  the  Confessor,  having  been  educated  at  the 


in  Engllih  ia  nf  Bome  CftUed  the  fint  illuminator  of  the  English  tongue.    Of  their  opinion  I  am  not,  though  I 
Chancer  u  an  excellent  Poet  for  his  tlmei    He  was  Indeed  a  great  minpler  qf  BngiUk  with  FaxNCH,  unto 


wtaloh  language  (by  like  for  that  he  was  descended  of  French,  or  rather  Walion  race)   he  carried  a  great 


r,  Etymd.  L.  A.  Praf.  **Ez  hoc  malesano  noTltatis  pmritu,  Belgs  GalUcas  voces  passim  oivitate  sua 
jnaado  patrll  aermcois  purltatem  nuper  nOn  leviter  inquln&runt.  et  CHAucaaua  poeta,  pesdmo  exemplo*  inUt^rit 
nsnoe  plauUrU  €S  ndtm  Galua  in  aotCraai  linguam  invtctit,  earn,  nimJa  antea  a  Normannanmi  victoria  adnlteratam, 
muai  t&n  aatlva  gratia  et  nitore  spoUavit" 

*  Ly4gato,  Oodeve,  eiaL   See  the  Testtmonles  prefixed  to  Urry'B  Bdlt 

« I  shall  only  quote Dryden,  Fref.  to  his  Fables.  **The  verse  of  Chaucer,  I  confess,  is  not  harmonious  to  us;-- 
Th^  who  lived  with  him,  and  some  time  after  him,  thought  it  musical ;  and  it  continues  so  even  in  our  Judgment,  if 
umparad  with  the  numbers  of  Lidgate  and  Oower,  his  contemporaries;— -Tis  true,  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  he,  who 
pnbUslMd  the  last  edition  of  him  [Mr.  Speght] ;  for  he  would  make  us  believe  the  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and  that  there 
weie  teally  ten  ^yUahles  in  a  verse  where  we  find  but  nine.  But  this  opinion  is  not  worth  confuting ;  'tis  so  gross  and 
ebviona  aa  error,  that  common  sense  (which  is  a  rule  in  every  thing  but  matters  of  Faith  and  Revelation)  must 
cnvinoe  the  Reader,  that  equality  of  numbers  in  every  i|^rse  which  we  call  Heroiekt  was  either  not  known,  or  not 
always  ptaetiaed,  fai  Chaucer's  age.  It  were  an  easy  matter  to  produce  some  thousands  of  his  verses^  which  are  lame 
to  want  of  half  a  foot,  and  sometimes  a  whole  tme,  and  which  no  pronunciation  oan  make  otherwise." 

This  peramptoqr  decision  haa  never  aince»  that  I  know,  been  controverted,  except  by  Mr.  Urry,  whose  design  of 
wfaiiliig  the  metre  of  Chancer  by  a  Collation  of  MfiS.  was  as  laudable,  as  his  execution  of  it  has  certainly  been 


» Ingolph.  Hist.  CroyL  B.6S.  ed.  Gale.   **Rex  auUm  Sdwardut  fuUu*  in  Anglia,  ted  nutrituein  Normanniaet 
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court  of  hiB  nnde  Duke  Richard  II.  and  having  resided  in  Normandy  many  years,  became 
almoti  a  Fremekmcm,  Upon  bia  return  from  thence  and  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  in 
1043»  he  brought  over  with  him  a  number  of  Normans,  whom  he  promoted  to  the  highest 
dignities ;  and,  according  to  Ingnlphus,  under  the  influence  of  the  King  and  his  Norman 
£ftvouiite8>  the  whole  nation  began  to  ]aj  aside  their  English  fuhions  and  imitate  the  manners 
of  the  French  in  many  things.  In  particular,  he  says  expressly,  that  ali  the  NobUUy  in  their 
courii  began  to  tpeak  Frenekf  aaagnatpiece o/gentilUy. 

§  II.  This  fashion  however  of  speaking  French,  having  been  adopted  only  in  compliance  with 
the  caprice  of  the  reigning  prince,  would  not  probably  have  spread  very  wide  or  lasted  very 
long  ;  but  at  the  Revolution,  which  followed  soon  after  in  1066,  the  language  of  the  Norman 
conquerour  was  interwoyen  with  the  new  political  system ',  and  the  several  establishments, 
which  were  made  for  the  support  and  security  of  the  one,  all  contributed,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  to  the  diffusion  and  permanency  of  the  other. 

§  III.  To  begin  with  the  court.  If  we  consider  that  the  King  himself,  the  chief  officers  of 
state,  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility,  were  all  Normans,  and  coud  probably  speak 
no  language  but  their  own,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  French'  was  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
court.  The  few  Saxons,  who  for  some  time*  were  admitted  there,  must  have  had  the 
strongest  inducements  to  acquire  the  same  language  as  soon  aiA  possible,  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  apprehending  and  answering  insignificant  questions  in  the  circle,  but  because  in  that  age 
affairs  of  the  greatest  importance  were  publickly  transacted  in  the  King's  court,  and  there  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  their  possessions  and  even  for  their  lives.  In  an  ecclesias- 
tical synod,  held  in  the  presence  of  the  King  in  1072,  the  venerable  bishop  of  Worcester, 


diutittime  immorattu,  pene  in  GaUfcnm  tranaierat,  adducent  ae  attrahent  dt  NormannUx  pluritMt,  quo*  variis 
diffnitatibuepromotosin  immemum  exaltabat.  Capii  ergo  teia  terra  tub  Rege  tt  tub  aliit  Normannit  introdueUt 
Anglieot  rihu  dimUtere,  et  Franeomm  moret  in  multlt  imitari,  GftUiottm  [aeiUoet]  idfoma  omiies  Magnates  in  sals 
oarlis  tanqnam  magnum  gantflltium  loqui,  diartat  et  ckirographa  tua  more  Franeomm  eonJUsere,  etpropriam  eon- 
tuetudinem  in  hit  et  in  aliit  multit  erubetcere.'* 

<  Robert  Hblkot  (as  quoted  by  Seldfln,ad  Sadmer.  p.  189.)  says,  that  the  Conqneroui^'*  detiberavii  quomodo  linguam 
Saxonieam  potut  deetruere,  et  Angliam  et  Normanniam  in  idionuUe  eoneordare.*'— But  Holkot  wrote  only  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  I  do  not  find  that  the  earlier  historians  impute  to  the  King  so  stUy  a  project.  On  the  oontiary 
Orderious  Vitalls,  1.  iv.  p.  5S0.  aarores  us  that  William—**  Anglieam  loeutionem  plerumque  tategit  editcere:  ut  tine 
itUerpreUquerdamtulifeeUK  legit  pottet  intelligere,  ettcita  rectitudinit  unieuique  {prout  ratio  dietaret)  ajketuote 
depromere.  Att  a  pereeptione  ht^futmodi  durior  atat  ilium  competeebat,  et  tumuUut  multiwtodarum  occupationum  ad 
alia  neeettario  adtrahebat**— And  aeyeral  of  his  puhUdk  inatruments,  whioh  are  still  extant  in  Saxon,  [Hiotkee  O.  A.  S. 
p.  164.— Prcf.  p.  XV,  XTi.]  prove  that  he  had  no  otjeotion  to  using  that  language  in  bnsinesB ;  so  that  it  seems  more 
natural  to  suppose,  that  the  introduction  of  the  French  language  was  a  consequence  only,  and  not  an  ohject,  of  his 
policy. 

V  I  appmhend  that  long  before  this  time  the  Danish  tongue  had  ceaasd  to  be  spoken  in  Nonnandy.  It  was  never 
gMieral  there,  as  appears  from  a  passsge  of  Dudon,  L  liL  p.  112.  Duke  William  L  gives  this  reason  for  sending  his  son 
Richard  to  be  educated  at  Baieux.  **QHoniam  quidem  Rotomagensis  eivitat  Roman  A,  potiut  quam  DadscA  utitur 
eloquentid,  et  BiOooaoensIs  /htUurJ^equentiut  DadscA  lingud  quam  RomanA,  volo  igitur  ut  ad  Bajooacensia  d^er- 
atur  quantoeiut  nuBniaf"  Ace.  If  we  recollect,  that  the  Danish  settlers  under  RoUo  were  few  in  comparison  with  the 
original  inhabitants,  and  had  probably  aoaroe  any  use  of  letters  axnong  them,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  they 
did  not  preserve  their  language  for  above  two  or  three  generations. 

From  two  other  passages  of  the  same  Dudon  we  learn,  that  the  Danish  hmguage,  while  it  lasted  in  Normandy,  was 
very  similar  to  the  Saxon  [p.  99.],  and  yet  diffbrent  from  it  [p.  lUO.] ;  qualem  deeet  ette  tororem. 

*  After  the  death  of  Edwin,  and  thjB  imprisonment  of  Mproar  in  1070,  we  do  not  read  of  any  Saxon  Earl,  except 
Waltheof,  and  he  was  executed  for  misprision  of  treason  about  three  years  after.  Orderic.  ViU  L  Iv.  p.  538.  It  is 
singular,  that  Waltheof,  according  to  the  Saxon  law,  suffered  death  for  the  concealment  of  that  treason,  for  which 
Roger  de  Breteuil,  Earl  of  Hereford,  being  tried  teeundum  leget  Normannorumt  coud  only  be  punished  by  a  forfeiture 
of  his  inheritance  and  perpetual  imprisonment.  Jd.  p.  fiSS.  From  this  time  (says  Ingulphus,  p.  70.)  Comitatut  et 
Baroniat,  Epiteopatut  et  Pratlaliat  totiut  terra  tuit  Normannit  Rex  dittribuit,  et  vix  aliquem  Anglieum  ad 
honarit  ttatum  vel  alic^fut  dominii  prineipatum  atcendere  permitiL 
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Wulstan,  (whose  holy  iimj^ieUy,  as  the  »  Historian  calls  it,  seems  to  have  preserved  him  from  the 
degradation  which  almost  all  the  other  English  Prelates  anderwent)  was  obliged  to  defend  the 
rights  of  his  see  by  an  interpreter,  a  monk  (according  to  the  same  *°  Historian)  of  very  lUde 
eloquencey  btU  who  had  a  tmatUring  of  the  Norman  language, 

§  IV.  If  we  consider  further,  that  the  great  Barons,  to  whom  William  *^  distributed  a  large 
ahare  of  his  conquest,  when  released  from  their  attendance  in  the  King's  court,  retired  to 
courts  of  their  own,  where  they  in  their  turn  were  surrounded  by  a  numerous  train  of 
vassals,  chiefly  their  own  countrymen,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  French  language  travelled  with 
them  into  the  most  distant  provinces,  and  was  used  by  them,  not  only  in  their  common  oonver- 
ntion,  but  in  their  civil  contracts,  their  judicial  proceedings,  and  even  in  the  promulgation  of 
their  '*  laws.  The  many  Castles,  which  William  built "  in  different  parts  of  the  isUnd, 
must  also  have  contributed  very  much  to  the  propagation  of  the  French  language  among  the 
natives,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  Foreigners,  of  whom  the  garrisons  were  *^  entirely  composed, 
would  insist  upon  carrying  on  all  their  transactions  with  the  neighbouring  country  in  thei^ 
own  langoage. 

§  V.  But  the  great  alteration,  which,  from  political  motives,  was  made  in  the  state  of  the 
clergy  at  that  time,  must  have  operated  perhaps  more  efficaciously  than  any  other  cause  to  give 
the  French  language  a  deep  root  in  England.  The  Conquerour  seems  to  have  been  fully 
apprized  of  the  strength  which  the  new  government  might  derive  from  a  Clergy  more  closely 
attached  to  himself  by  a  community  of  interests  than  the  native  English  were  likely  to  be. 
Accordingly,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  all  ecclesiastical  preferments,  as  fiut  as 
they  became  vaoant^  were  given  to  his  Norman  chaplains  ;  and,  not  content  to  avail  himself  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  succession,  he  contrived  *^,  upon  various  charges  of  real  or  pretended 

t  whl  M^iiwfA- 1.  UL  p.  lia  Hie  ianeta  timpUeiiat  beati  VuMatH  &o.  The  story  whioh  follows  perfsotly 
justtfleathia  ehanetsr.  Matt  Ftels.  ad  an.  100ft,  says  that  in  another  Synod  there  was  a  fonnal  design  of  deposing 
Wiilitan,  and  that  he  was  saved  only  by  a  minude.  He  was  accnsed  **  iimpUeitatU  et  iiliteraiura  t  "-^  tt  qinati  h/mo 
aUfUty  qol  lingnam  Gallioanam  non  noirarat,  neo  ragiJa  oonailiis  intensse  potent,  ip$o  Rtge  conunHenU  et  hoe 
4idamig,  deeemitur  depomendui.* 

*'  Ibid.  Jta  datd  benedietione  Monaeko,  minitna  /aeundia  Hro,  *ed  Normannica  lingua  aoiolo,  rem  perorans 
MimriL 

^*  Thsreisn  onrtoos  detail  of  part  of  this  distribntfcm  in  Orderious  Vitalis,  L  It.  p.  581,  2.  which  oondades  thus  : 
-^  aUieqme  advenist  qui  tlM  eohtneranty  magnot  et  muStot  hancres  eontulit ,-  el  in  tantutn  quaedam  provexH,  ut 
muUoe  in  Am§lid  ditiores  et  potentioret  haberent  elientet,  quam  eorum  in  Neuttrid  /\terant  parentes."  There  is  an 
aeooant  in  the  Bfonaet  AngL  tip.  400.  of  the  Conqnerour's  giring  the  whole  oonnty  of  Cumberland  to  Ranulph  de 
MwfWnwi,  and  of  the  divisian  which  Ranulph  made  of  it  among  his  relations  and  followers,  who  appear  to  have  been 

an 


»11ieaatftent  Earls  had  apower  of  legislation  within  their  ConntiM.  William  of  Malmesbory.  speaking  of  William 
Flt»OihaBe,  Barl  of  Heraford,  says ;  **  Manet  in  hunc  diem  in  Comitatm  eins  apud  Her^/ifrdum  legum  quae  etaiuU 
uumeiMM  /brwUiae  ;  ut  nuUut  milee  pro  qiuUieunque  eomtnitto  plus  eeptem  eolidu  eolwU  ;  cum  in  a/iw  provinciie 
eb  prire— I  cecaehmeulem  in  tranegreetione  praeepti  herili*,  viginti  vel  viginti  quinque  pendantur.*'   lib.  lit  p.  105. 

"  Qrdflriooa  Vitalis,  L  iv.  p.  5]1.  observes,  that  before  the  Conquest,  <*  Muniticnee,  quae  CaeUUa  Galli  nuneupant, 
An^ieit  provitteiit paueieeiwta  Aterant :  et  obhoeAngli,  licet  belUcoei /\terint  et  audaees,  ad  reeietendum  tamen 
imimieig  ertUeramt  debOioree/'  William,  at  his  landing,  placed  garrisons  at  Peveneeg  and  Hasting*.  After  the  batUe, 
be  took  pWBBsalnii  of  l>over»  and  left  a  garrison  there  Hecaused  **Jlrmamenta  quadam"  to  be  made  at  London^  and 
beilt  a  Btrang  citadel  at  Winekeeter.  Upon  his  retnm  from  Normandy,  after  the  first  Insurrection  of  the  English,  he 
built  aeude  within  the  dty  of  ExeUr  ;  another  at  Warwick  s  ud  another  at  Nottingham,  In  the  city  of  Forlr, 
"  muniOmtemJIrmavii,  quam  deleetU  milUilnte  euttodiendam  tradidit,"  At  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge, 
"  eaetra  locavU  et  tutelam  eorum /or  tiseimis  viri*  eommendavit,"  Be  had  also  garrisons  at  MontacuU  in  Somerset- 
■kire.  and  at  Shrembury.  HeboUt  fortifloaUons  at  Chester  and  Stafford.  We  read  also  of  castles  at  Arundel  and  Stutes- 
tery  at  this  tfane;  and  jrerwfdk  was  so  strong  as  to  stand  a  siege  of  three  months.    Ord.  Ft<.  p.  500— 53& 

1*  Ortele.  VitaL  1.  !▼.  pi|B06.  Custodes  in  casieUis  strenuos  viros  ex  Gallls  eolloeaviU  et  opulenta  ben^ficioy  pro 
f«AiM  taboree  et  perieula  UbenUr  telerarent,  distribuit 

u  Bse  the  tranaaetiflns  of  the  Coimea  held  at  Winchester  hi  the  year  1070,  ap.  Flur.  Vigom.  p.  636.    Havhig  spoken 
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irregularities,  to  remove  several  of  the  English  Bishops  and  Abbots,  whose  places  were  in  like 
manner  immediately  supplied  by  Foreigners.  In  short,  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  years,  all 
the  Sees  of  England  were  filled  with  Nonnans,  or  strangers  naturalized,  if  I  may  so  say,  in 
Normandy,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Abbeys  in  the  kingdom  were  under  govemours  of  the 
same  description. 

S  VI.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  confessed  superiority  '*  in  literature  of  the  Norman  dei^ 
over  the  English  at  that  time  furnished  the  King  with  a  specious  pretext  for  these  promotions  ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  the  Prelates,  who  were  thus  promoted,  made  use  of  the  same  pretext  to 
justify  themselves  in  disposing  of  all  their  best  benefices  among  their  friends  and  countrymen. 
That  this  was  their  constant  practice  is  certain.  Nor  were  the  new  Abbots  less  industrious  to 
stock  their  convents  '^  with  Foreigners,  whom  they  invited  over  from  the  Continent,  partly 
perhaps  for  the  pleasure  of  their  society,  and  partly,  as  we  may  suppose,  in  expectation  of  their 
support  against  the  cabals  of  the  English  monks.  And  when  the  great  Barons,  following  the 
royal  example,  applied  themselves  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Church  by  giving  her  a  share 
of  their  plunder,  it  was  their  usual  custom  to  begin  their  religious  establishments  with  a 
colony  ^  from  some  Norman  Monastery. 

§  VII.  In  this  state  of  things,  which  seems  to  have  continued  '*  with  little  variation  to  the 

of  the  degradation  of  Stigaad,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Agelmar,  Biihop  of  the  East  Baxona,  he  proceeds  thus : 
AbbaUs  etiam  aliqui  ibi  degradati  tunU  operam  dante  rege  ut  quampluret  ex  AnglU  mho  konore  privartntur,  in 
quorum  locum  sue  gentis  personas  subrogavit,  ob  conflnnaUonem  sui  (quod  noYiter  acquislerat)  regni.  Uic  et 
nonnuUus,  tarn  epueopot  quam  Abbatet,  quos  nulla  evidenti  causa  neo  concilia  neo  leges  seculi  damnabant,  suit 
honoribui  privaviU  tt  utqut  ad  Jinan  vita  cuitodia  mancipaloi  detinuit,  tutpicione,  ut  diximtu,  tdntum  (nduetu*  novi 
regni. 

In  confirmation  of  what  is  said  here  and  in  the  text,  if  we  examine  the  subscriptions  to  an  Eoolesiastieal  Consti- 
tution in  107S>  aP'  Will.  Halm.  1.  ilL  p.  117*  we  find  that  the  two  Archbishops,  seven  Bishops  out  of  eleren,  and  six 
Abbots  out  of  twelye,  were  Foreigners:  and  in  about  five  years  more  the  four  other  Bishoprfcks,  and  five  at  least  of 
the  other  six  Abbeys,  were  in  the  hands  of  Forelgnera. 

Another  Eodesiastioal  Constitution  made  at  this  time  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  political  regulation.  It 
orders  **  that  the  Bishops'  seats  shall  be  removed  from  towns  to  cities ;  **  and  in  consequence  of  it  the  See  of  Liche- 
fleld  was  removed  to  Chester ;  that  of  Seleaqr  to  Chichester :  that  of  Elmham  to  Thetford,  and  afterwards  to  Norwich ; 
that  of  Bhirebnme  to  BaUsbuiy.and  that  of  Dorchester  to  Lincoln.  WUL  Malm,  L  iiL  p.  118.  When  the  King 
had  got  a  set  of  Bishops  to  his  mind,  he  would  wish  to  have  them  placed  where  their  influence  oond  be  of  most  service 
to  him. 

1*  Orderions  Vitalis,  1.  iv.  p.  A18.  asys,  that  the  Normans  at  the  Conquest  found  the  English,  **agrttUt  et  pene 
iUiteratos  :  "  and  he  imputes,  with  eome  probability,  the  decay  of  learning  among  them,  tnm.  the  time  of  Beda  and 
otlyers,  to  the  oontlnoal  ravages  and  oppressions  of  the  Danes.  See  also  William  of  Malmesbury,  L  iii.  p.  lOl,  2.  It 
may  be  obeerved  too,  fh>m  Continuat  Hist  Croyland,  by  Peter  of  Blois,  p.  114.  that  the  first  regular  lectures  (of  which 
we  have  any  account)  at  Cambridge  were  read  there  by  four  foreign  Monks,  who  had  come  over  into  England  with 
Jefflrey,  Abbot  of  Croyla&d,  formerly  Prior  of  St  EvrouL  Thay  are  said  to  have  read  **  diversU  in  loeU  a  m  diviti  ct 
/arwtam  AureUanentis  MtwUi  MeeutW  three  of  them  in  Grammar,  Logick,  and  Rhetorick,  and  the  fourth  in  Theology. 

1^  See  the  preceding  nota  There  was  no  great  harmony  at  first  between  the  English  monks  and  their  new 
govemonrsL  Bee  the  proceedings  at  Glastonbury  under  Thurstin  [Will.  Malm.  L  iii.  p.  110],  and  at  Canterbury  against 
Wido.    [Chron.  Saxon,  p.  179,  isa  ed.  Olbeon.] 

1*  The  Conqueronr  had  put  Goisbert,  a  monk  of  Marmontier.  at  the  head  of  his  new  foundation  of  Battle  Abbey. 
Ord.  Vital.  L  iv.  p.  fi05.  In  like  manner  Rogw  de  MontgomCTy,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  sent  for  Monks  from  Sdes  to 
begin  his  Abbey  at  Shrewsbury.  Id,  L  iv.  p.  561.  Walter  Espec  also  brought  over  Monks  of  Clervaolx  to  fill  bi»  two 
Abbeys,  of  Rlvanlx,  and  Wardun.    AUr.  iUctwII.  ap,  X  Script  p.  338. 

Beside  these  and  many  other  independent  foundations,  which  were  in  this  manner  opened  for  the  reception  of 
foreign  Monks  in  preference  to  the  natives,  a  considerable  number  of  Rellgloos  Houses  were  built  and  endowed,  as 
cells  to  different  monasteries  abroad ;  and  as  sudi  were  constantly  filled  by  detachments  from  the  superiour  Mociety. 
They  sre  frequently  mentioned  in  our  histories  under  the  general  name  of  the  Alien  Priories ;  and  though  several  of 
them,  upon  various  pretexts,  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  their  foreign  connexions  and  been  made  denixens,  no 
leas  than  one  hundred  and  forty  remained  in  1414,  which  were  then  all  suppressed  and  tieir  revenues  vested  in  the 
crown.    See  the  ^ist,  Monast.  AngL  V.  L  p.  109&. 

t*  I  suppose  that,  during  thia  whole  period  of  above  250  years,  the  English  language  was  continually  gaining  ground. 
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time  of  Edward  III.  it  is  probable,  that  the  French  and  English  languages  subsisted  together 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  the  higher  orders,  both  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  \  speaking  almost 

b7  slow  and  almost  imperoeptible  degrees,  in  proportion  nearly  as  the  English  natives  were  emerging  from  that  state 
of  depression  in  which  thej  were  placed  by  the  Conqaest  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  much  progress  was  made 
in  either  of  these  matters  before  the  reign  of  King  John.  The  loss  of  Normandy  Ac.  in  that  reign,  and  the  consequent 
rrgulations  of  Henry  III.  and  Louis  IX.  by  which  the  subjects  of  either  crown  were  made  incapable  of  holding  lands  in 
the  dofminfons  of  the  other  [Bfattb.  Paris,  ad  an.  1<44],  must  have  greatly  diminished  the  usual  conflux  of  Normans  to 
the  RngHwh  court ;  and  the  intestine  commotions  in  this  oonntiy  under  John  and  Henry  III.  in  which  so  many  of 
the  greater  Barons  lost  their  lives  and  estates,  must  eventually  hare  opened  a  way  for  the  English  to  raise  themselves 
to  honmirs  and  possessions,  to  which  th^  had  very  rarely  before  been  admitted  to  aspire. 

In  the  year  12S8,  the  4i  Henry  III.  we  have  a  particular  instance  (the  first,  I  believe,  of  the  kind)  of  attention  on 
the  side  of  government  to  the  English  part  of  the  community.  The  Letters  Patent,  which  the  King  wai  advised  to 
pnblisli  in  snpport  of  the  Oxford  Provisions,  were  sent  to  each  County  in  lAtin,  French,  and  English.  [Annal. 
Burton,  pw  4i&  One  of  them  has  been  printed  from  the  Patentroll,  43  H.  IIL  n.  4a  m.  15.  by  Somner  in  his  Diet.  Sax. 
V.  UaovAw,  and  by  Hcamc,  Text  Roir.  p.  301.]  At  the  same  time  all  the  proceedings  in  the  business  of  the  Provisions 
appear  to  have  been  carried  on  in  French,  and  the  principal  persons  in  both  parties  are  evidently  of  foreign  extraction. 

If  a  conjecture  may  be  allowed  in  a  matter  so  little  capable  of  proof,  I  should  think  it  probable,  that  the  necessity, 
whiida  the  great  Banma  were  under  at  this  time,  of  engaging  the  body  of  the  people  to  support  them  in  their  opposition 
to  a  new  set  of  foreignera,  chiefly  Poitevins,  contributed  very  much  to  abolish  the  Invidious  distinctions  which  had 
long  subsisted  between  the  French  and  English  parts  of  the  nation.  In  the  early  times  after  the  Conquest,  if  we  may 
briieve  Henry  of  Huntingdon  [L.  vL  p.  37QL]  "  to  be  called  an  Bnglishman  was  areproach  :  *'  but  when  the  Clares,  the 
Bohuns,  the  BIgods,  Ac  were  raising  armies  for  the  expulsion  of  Foreigners  out  of  the  kingdom,  they  would  not 
probably  be  unwilling  to  have  themselves  considered  as  natives  of  England.  Accordingly  Matthew  Paris  [p.  833.] 
cans  Huffh  Bigod  (a  brother  of  the  Earl  Marshall)  virum  de  terra  Anglorum  naturaUm  et  inpenvum ;  and  In  another 
pssaage  [p.  851.]  he  appropriates  the  title  of  **  alienigenct"  to  those  foreigners,  *'  qui  Regime  altinentet  per  earn  intrih 
d^eti/keroM  in  Angliam : "  and  so  perhaps  the  word  ought  generally  to  be  understood  in  the  transactions  of  that 
Tdgn.    None  but  persons  bora  out  of  England  were  then  esteemed  as  Foreigners. 

About  the  same  time  we  find  an  Archbishop  of  York  objecting  to  Clerks  (recommended  to  benefices  by  the  Pope), 
becsuae  tbey  were  '*  ignorant  of  the  English  language'*  [Mat  Par.  p.  831.] ;  which  seems  to  imply,  that  a  knowledge 
of  that  language  was  then  oonddered  among  the  proper  qualifications  of  an  Ecclesiastick ;  but  that  it  was  not  neces- 
■uUy  reqnixed,  even  in  the  Parochial  Clergy,  appears  from  the  great  number  of  foreign  Parsons,  Vicars,  dec.  who  had 
the  King'a  Letters  of  protection  in  the  25th  year  of  Edward  L    See  the  LisU  in  Prynne,  1. 1,  p.  709—720' 

*•  The  testimony  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  (who  lived  in  the  times  of  H.  III.  and  B.  L)  is  so  full  and  precise  to  this 
point,  that  I  trust  the  Reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  it  in  his  own  words^  or  rather  in  the  words  of  that 
very  incrarect  MS.  which  Heanie  has  religiously  followed  in  his  edition. 
Robk  Gh>n&  pi  364. 

Thus  come  lo !  Engdond  Into  Normannes  bonds. 

And  the  Normans  ne  couthe  speke  tho  *hote  her  oter  speche, 

And  speke  Frencbe  as  ^dude  atomt  and  here  chyldren  dude  al  so  tedie. 

8o  that  hey  men  of  thys  lend,  that  of  her  blod  come, 

Hcddsth  alle  thuike  speche,  that  bil  of  hem  nome. 

<  Far  bote  a  man  couthe  Frendi,  *w»e  toUh  of  hym  wsl  lute,- 

•  Ae  lows  men  holdeth  to  En^lyas  and  to  her  kunde  speche  'yvte. 

Idi  wtne  thsr  ne  be  man  In  world  contrsjes  none. 

That  ne  holdeth  to  her  kunde  speche,  bote  Engelond  one. 

Ac  wsl  me  wot  vor  to  oonne  bothe  wd  yt  ys, 

Yor  the  more  that  a  man  con,  the  more  worth  he  yt. 

I  shall  tfannr  together  here  a  few  miscellaneous  facts  In  confirmation  of  this  general  testfanony  of  Robert  of 


A  letter  of  Hogfa,  Blahop  of  Corentry,  preserved  by  Hovedsn  [p.  704.]  aesoxes  us^  that  William,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
Cbanodkr  and  Prime  Mlnlsttf  to  Richard  L  **  Ungwim  Anglieanam  pntrmt  ignorabai.** 

la  the  lefgn  of  Henry  IIL  Robert  of  Oloncester,  intending,  as  it  should  seem,  to  give  the  very  words  of  Peter, 
Bhhop  c(  Henford  (whom  he  has  Just  called  *'a  Frelnsa  bishop  "),  makes  him  speak  thu&— "  Par  CrieW  he  eede, 
"&>  Tomas,  tu  is  tnavtU,   Meint  ben  te  ajf/etr   Rob.  Glouo.  p.  537. 

There  is  a  more  pleaaant  instance  of  the  familiar  use  of  the  French  language  by  a  bishop,  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Edward  II.    Looia,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Durham  In  1318,  was  unfortunatdy  very  Illiterate— "laicns ;  Latinum  non 


*  But  their  WBH,  <  For  but *  But  kinds,  naturaL 

^  DidsU  horn*.  *  Men  told.^ite,  little^  >  Yet 

'-  
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vnivenallj  French,  the  lower  retaining  the  use  of  their  native  tongue,  hut  also  frequently 
adding  to  it  a  knowledge  of  the  other.  The  general  inducements  which  the  English  had  to 
acquire  the  French  language  have  been  touched  upon  aboyc;  to  which  must  be  added,  that 
the  children,  who  were  put  to  learn  Latin,  were  under  a  necessity  of  learning  French  at  the 
same  time,  as  it  was  the  constant  practice  in  all  schools,  from  the  Conquest  ^  till  iLbout  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  to  make  the  scholars  construe  their  Latin  lessons  into  French.  From  the 
discontinuance  of  this  practice,  as  well  as  from  other  causes,  the  use  and,  probably,  the  know- 
ledge of  French,  as  a  separate  language,  received  a  considerable  check.  In  the  36th  year  of 
Edward  III.  a  law  ^  was  made, "  that  all  pleas,  in  the  courts  of  the  King  or  of  any  other  Lord, 

intelUgen8»  ted  oiim  dlfficoltate  pronnnoians.  Unde,  cam  In  oonMoratione  tui  profiteri  debniit,  qiiamTis  t>er  multos 
diM  ante  infltmotorem  haboiatet,  legere  neBoivSt :  et  oum,  auiiculaotibiu  [f .  arUcnlantibus]  alibi  oum  diffioultaie  ad 
illud  Terbttm  wutropditicct  penrenJaet,  et  dia  anhriana  prtmuodare  oon  poaset,  dixit  in  Oallioo ;  Beit  pur  d<(e.— Bt 
oum  ilmQiter  oelebraret  ordines,  neo  illud  Torbam  in  amiffmaU  proferre  poawt,  dixit  olrcumstantiboa :  Par  Scint 
Lowptt  il  imA  pat  eurteitf  qui  ee$te  parole  iei  «$criC*    Hist.  Donelm.  ap.  Wbarton,  Ang.  Sac.  t  i.  p.  761. 

The  tranaactlona  at  Norham,  In  1291,  the  SU  Ed.  L  with  reapeet  to  the  Scottiah  Buooearion,  appear  to  have  been 
almost  wholly  oarried  on  in  Frenob,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  but  by  auppoaing  that  language  to  hare  been 
the  language^of  the  Court  in  both  nations  Bee  the  Roll  de  Buperior.  Reg.  Angl.  in  Prynne,  t.  i.  p.  487t  et  aeq. 
Edward's  claim  of  the  Superiority  is  first  made  by  Sir  Roger  Brabanaon  Serm<me  Oallico  ;  and  afterwards  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells*  and  the  King  himself,  qieak  to  the  asaembly  of  English  and  Soots  in  the  same  language.  Ibid, 
p.  499. 001. 

The  answers  of  the.  Bishop  of  Durham  to  the  Pope's  Nuncioes  in  OaUico  [Walt  Hemingf.  ad  an.  USB.]  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  put  of  complaisance  to  the  Cardinals,  (though,  by  the  way,  they  do  not  appear  to  hare  been 
Frenchmen ;)  but  no  such  construction  can  be  put  upon  the  following  fact  related  1^  Matthew  of  Westminster  [ad 
an.  1301.  p.  438.]  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  informs  the  Pope,  that  he  had  presented  his  Holineans  letters  to 
the  King  in  a  full  court,  **quat  ipte  dominue  rex  reverenter  recipientt  tae  publice  legi  coram  omnibue,  et  in  GallicA 
llngni  fecerat  patenter  exponi." 

*i  Ingulphtts,  a  contemporary  writer,  informs  us  that  this  practice  began  at  the  Conquest,  p.  71-  **  Jptum  etiam, 
idUma  [Anglioum]  tanlum  abhorrebant  [Normanni],  quod  legea  terras  ttaiutaque  Anglieorum  regum  lingud  OaUicd 
traetarentur  ;  et  pneris  etiam  in  schoUs  prinoipla  literarum  grammatica  Gallice  ac  non  Anglioe  traderentur ;  modus 
etiam  eeribendi  Anglicus  omMterelur,  el  modus  OaUicut  in  chartit  et  in  lilbrit  omnibue  adm»(<cret«r ."—And  Trevisa, 
the  trsnshitor  and  angmenter  of  BOgden's  Polyohronlcon  In  the  reign  of  Richard  n.  givea  us  a  very  particular 
account  of  its  beginning  to  be  dlsosed  within  his  own  memory.  The  two  passages  of  Higdm  and  Trerisa  throw  so 
much  light  upon  the  subject  of  our  present  enquiry,  that  I  shall  Insert  them  both  at  length,  from  MB.  Harl.  190a  aa 
being  more  correct  in  semal  placea  than  the  MS.  from  which  Dr.  Hickes  formerly  printed  them  in  his  Prd  ad 
Thes.  Ling.  Septent.  p.  xrii. 

Hioosn's  Poljfdhron,  b.  i.  c  lix.  This  apayringe  of  the  birthe  tonge  is  by  cause  of  tweye  thinges:  oon  Is  for 
children  In  soole,  aaenes  the  usage  and  manor  of  alio  other  nadouns,  both  compelled  for  to  leve  her  owne  langage, 
and  for  to  constrewe  her  lessonns  and  her  thingis  a  Frensohob  and  haveth  stththe  that  the  Normans  come  first  Into 
England.  Also  gentO  mennes  children  beth  ytaoxt  for  .to  ipeke  Frensohe,  from  the  tyme  that  thei  both  rokked  in 
her  oradel,  and  knnneth  qieke  and  playe  with  a  childea  brooche.  And  nplondish  man  wole  likne  hem  self  to  gentil 
men,  and  fondeth  with  grete  bisjuesse  for  to  spoke  Frensohe,  for  to  be  the  more  ytold  of. 

Trxtisa.  This  manor  was  myche  yused  to  fore  the  first  moreyn,  and  Is  siththe  som  del  ychanngide.  For  John  Com- 
waile,  a  maistre  of  grammer,  chaungide  the  lore  in  grammor  scole  and  construction  of  Frensdi  into  Bnglisch,  and 
Richard  Pencrlche  lemed  that  manor  techlng  of  him,  and  other  men  of  Pencricbo.  So  that  now,  the  sere  of  oure  lord 
a  thousand  thro  hundred  foure  score  and  fyve,  of  the  socunde  king  Rychard  'after  the  Conquest  nyne,  in  alio  the 
gramer  scdes  of  Enghmd  children  leretb  Franach,  and  construeth  and  leroeth  an  EngUsch,  and  hafeth  therby 
arauntage  in  oon  side  and  desaTauntage  in  another.  Her  ayauntage  is,  that  thei  lemeth  her  gnunmer  in  lasso  tyme 
than  children  were  wont  to  do.  DeaanMmtage  is,  that  now  children  of  grammer  scole  kunneth  no  more  FroBsoih  than 
can  her  lifte  heeler  And  that  is  harm  for  hem,  and  the!  sohul  passe  the  see  and  trandle  in  stnnge  londes, 
and  in  many  other  places  also.    Also  gentel  men  hsToth  now  mych  ylefte  for  to  teehe  her  children  Ftenedi. 

**  This  celebrated  statute  is  said  by  Walsingham  [p.  17a]  to  hayo  been  made  *'  ad  petitionem  Communitatie  ;*'  but 
no  such  petition  appears  upon  the  I^Uament-roU :  and  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  an  Act  of  Grace,  moying  from 
the  King,  who  on  the  same  day  entered  into  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age;  **  unde  in  suo  Jubileo  populo  euo  h  exhibuit 
gralioeum,**  Walsing.  ibid.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that  the  cause  of  summnu  at  the  beginning  of  this  AffUamcnt 
was  declared  by  Sir  Henry  Greono^  Chief  Justice,  en  Engleis  (says  the  Reoordfoir  the  first  time) :  and  the  ■*"*«»  Ekitry 
is  repeated  In  the  Records  of  the  Parliaments  37  and  38  Edw.  III.  but  not  In  those  of  40  Edw.  IIL  or  of  any  later 
Parliament;  either  because  the  custom  of  opening  the  caase  of  summons  in  French  was  restored  sgain  after  that 
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shall  be  pleaded  and  judged  in  the  Engliah  tongae,**  and  the  preamble  recites, "  tlua  th^  French 
Umgme  (in  which  they  had  been  nsually  pleaded,  &c.)  wm  too  mwih  unknown"  or  disused  ;  and  yet, 
for  near  threescore  years  after  this  ^  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
appear  to  have  been  all  in  French,  and  the  statutes  continued  to  be  published  in  the  same 
language,  for  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  till  the  first  of  Richard  III. 

§  VIII.  From  what  has  been  said  I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  English  language 
must  have  imbibed  a  strong  tincture  of  the  French,  loog  before  the  age  of  Chaucer,  and 
consequently  that  he  ought  not  to  be  charged  as  the  importer  of  words  and  phrases,  which  he 
only  used  after  the  example  of  his  predecessors  and  in  common  with  his  contemporaries 
This  was  the  real  fact,  and  is  capable  of  being  demonstrated  to  any  one,  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  comparing  the  writings  of  Chaucer  with  those  of  ^  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  Robert 
of  Brunne,  who  both  lived  before  him,  and  with  those  of  Sir  John  Mandeville  and  Wiclifi^,  who 
Ifired  at  the  same  time  with  him.  If  we  cond  for  a  moment  suppose  the  contrary  ;  if  we  coud 
suppose  that  the  English  idiom,  in  the  age  of  Chaucer,  remained  pure  and  unmixed,  as  it  was 
spoken  in  the  courts  of  Alfred  or  Egbert,  and  that  the  French  was  still  a  foreign,  or  at  least  a 
separate  language  ;  I  would  ask,  whether  it  is  credible,  that  a  Poet,  writing  in  English  upon 
the  most  familiar  subjects,  would  stuff  his  compositions  with  French  words  and  phrases,  which, 
upon  the  above  supposition,  must  have  been  unintelligible  to  the  greatest  part  of  his  readers  ; 
or,  if  he  had  been  so  very  absurd,  is  it  conceivable,  that  he  should  have  immediately  become 
not  only  the  most  admired,  but  also  the  most  popular  writer  of  his  time  and  countxy  f 

short  interral,  or,  perhaps,  becaiue  the  new  practice  of  opening  it  in  English  was  so  well  estabUsbod,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Cleric,  as  not  to  need  being  marked  by  a  special  Entry. 

The  reasons  sssigned,  in  the  preamble  to  this  Statute,  for  haying  Fleas  and  Judgements  in  the  English  tongue 
might  all  have  been  nzged,  with  at  least  equal  foroe,  for  haying  the  Laws  themselves  in  that  language.  But  the  times 
were  not  yet  ripe  for  that  innomtion.  The  English  scale  was  dearly  beginning  to  preponderate,  but  the  slownen  of 
itsmotion  proves  that  it  had  a  great  weight  to  overoome. 

**  AU  the  Parliamentary  proceedings  in  English  before  14SS,  the  first  of  Henry  VI.  are  the  few  which  foUow. 

The  Confession  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Gloucester,  taken  at  Calais  by  William  RIckhill  and  recorded  in  Parliament 
inter  PUuu  Coron.  21  Rlc  II.  n.  9.    It  is  printed  in  Tyrrell,  r.  ilL  p.  793. 

Some  psssages  in  the  Deposition  of  Richard  II.  printed  at  the  end  of  Knighton,  int.  X  Bcriptores. 

The  ordinanoe  between  William  Lord  the  Roos  and  Robert  Tirwhitt,  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  13  Hen.  TV.  n.  13. 

A  FMitioD  of  the  Commons  with  the  King's  answer.    8  Hen.  V.  n.  28. 

A  Proriso  in  igngHth  inserted  into  a  French  grant  of  a  Disme  and  Quinzisme.    9  Hen.  V.  n.  10. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Y I.  the  two  languages  seem  to  haye  been  used  indifferently.  The  Bubeidy 
of  Wolle,  Ac.  was  granted  in  English.  1  Hen.  VI.  n.  19.  A  Proyiso  in  French  was  added  by  the  Commons  to  the 
Artkdes  for  the  Council  of  Regency,  which  are  in  English.  Ibid.  n.  33.  Byen  the  Royal  Assent  was  given  to  BilH 
in  English.    9  Hen.  YL  and  n.  51    Be  It  ordeined  as  it  is  asked.    Be  it  as  it  is  axed.— and  agahi,  n.  55. 

I  have  stated  this  matter  so  particularly,  in  order  to  shew,  that  when  the  French  language  ceased  to  be  generally 
UBdarstood,  It  was  gradually  disused  in  Parliamentary  proceedings ;  and  from  thence,  I  think,  we  may  ftdiiy  InfiBr, 
that  whila  It  was  used  in  those  proceedings,  constantly  and  exduslydy  of  the  English,  It  must  have  been  very 
Sncnily  understood. 

**  Robert  of  Gloncesto's  Chronide  has  been  published  by  Heame.  Ozf.  1724,  faithfully,  I  dare  say,  but  from 
hioorrect  Ma&  The  author  speaks  of  himself  [p.  aea]  as  living  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  fivesham  in  1265 ;  and 
from  another  passsge  [p.  224.]  he  seems  to  have  lived  beyond  the  year  1878,  though  his  history  ends  in  1270i  Bee 
Beanie's  VnL  p.  Uviii. 

Robert  Manning  of  Brunne,  or  Bourn,  in  Lincolnshire,  trandated  into  English  rimes,  from  the  French  of  Robert 
Groneteste.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  treatise  caUed  "  Manuel  de  P^cMt,"  as  early  ss  the  year  1303.  This  work  of  his 
hssaerer  been  printed,  but  is  preserved  among  the  Harldan  MBS.  n.  1701.  and  the  Bodleian,  n.  2323.  He  also 
translated  from  the  French  an  history  of  England :  the  ftist  part,  or  OeHa  BrUonum^  from  Master  Waoe :  the 
imdndsr,  to  the  death  of  Edward  L  from  Peter  of  Langtoft  His  translation  wss  finished  in  133R.  The  latter  part, 
vith  some  extracts  fhim  the  former,  was  printed  by  Heame  in  1785.  from  a  single  MS. 

Sir  John  Mandeville^  aooonnt  of  his  TraveUs  was  written  in  135a  In  the  last  editton.  Lend.  1787,  the  text  is  said 
to  have  been  formed  frtmi  a  collation  of  several  MSS.  and  seems  to  be  tolerably  correct. 

Wieliir  died  in  i;n4.  His  trandation  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  for  the  first  time  by  Lewis,  Lond.  1731- 
Thee  is  an  Innnense  Catalogue  of  other  works,  dther  really  his  or  ascribed  to  him.  still  extant  fai  MS.  Bee  his  Life 
by  Lewis ;  and  Tanner,  Bibl.  Brit 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 

Haviko  thus  endeavoured  to  shew,  in  opposition  to  the  ill-grounded  censures  of  Yerstegan 
and  Skinner,  that  the  corruption,  or  improyement,  of  the  English  language  by  a  mixture  of 
French  was  not  originally  owing  to  Chaucer,  I  shall  proceed,  in  the  second  part  of  this  Essay, 
to  make  some  observations  upon  the  most  material  peculiarities  of  that  Norman-Saxon  dialect, 
which  I  suppose  to  have  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Chaucer,  and  which,  in  substance,  remains  to 
this  day  the  language  of  England. 

§  I.  By  what  means  the  French  tongue  was  first  introduced  and  propagated  in  this  island 
has  been  sufficiently  explained  above ;  but  to  ascertain  with  any  exactness  the  degrees,  •  by 
which  it  insinuated  itself  and  was  ingrafted  into  the  Saxon,  would  be  a  much  more  difficult 
task^,  for  want  of  a  regular  series  of  the  writings  of  approved  authors  transmitted  to  us  by 
authentic  copies.  Luckily  for  us,  as  our  concern  is  solely  with  that  period  when  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  two  languages  was  completed,  it  is  of  no  great  importance  to  determine  the 
precise  time  at  which  any  word  or  phrase  became  naturalized  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  we 
have  no*  need  to  enquire  minutely,  with  respect  to  the  other  alterations,  which  the  Saxon 
language  in  its  several  stages  appears  to  have  undergone,  how  far  they  proceeded  from  the 
natural  mutability  of  human  speech,  especially  among  an  unlearned  people,  and  how  far  they 
were  owing  to  a  successive  conflux  of  Danish  and  Norman  invaders. 

§  II.  The  following  observations  therefore  will  chiefly  refer  to  the  state,  in  which  the 
English  language  appears  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  Chaucer,  and  they  will  naturally 
divide  themselves  into  two  parts.  The  first  will  consider  the  remains  of  the  antient  Saxon 
mass,  however  defaced  or  disguised  by  various  accidents  ;  the  second  will  endeavour  to  point 
out  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  accessions,  which,  in  the  course  of  near  three  centuries,  it  had 
received  from  Normandy. 

§  III.  For  the  sake  of  method  it  will  be  convenient  to  go  through  the  several  parts  of 
speech  in  the  order,  in  which  they  are  commonly  ranged  by  Grammarians. 

1.  The  Prepositive  Article  J*e,  j*eo,  f  ac,  (which  answered  to  the  6,  ri^  ro^  of  the  Greeks,  in 
all  its  varieties  of  gender,  case,  and  number,)  had  been  long  laid  aside,  and  instead  of  it  an 
indeclinable  the  was  prefixed  to  all  sorts  of  nouns,  in  all  cases,  and  in  both  numbers. 

2.  The  Declensions  of  the  Nouns  Substantive  were  reduced  from  six  to  one ;  and  instead  of 
a  variety  of  cases  in  both  numbers,  they  had  only  a  Genitive  case  singular,  which  was  uniformly 
deduced  from  the  Nominative  by  adding  to  it  e«;  or  only  «,  if  it  ended  in  an  «  feminine ;  and 
that  same  form  was  used  to  express  the  ^  Plural  number  in  all  its  cases :  as,  Nom.  iSftoiir, 
Gen.  Shaures,  Plur.  Shourea,  Nom.  Name,  Gen.  Namet,  Plur.  Name$, 

The  Nouns  Adjective  had  lost  all  distinction  of  Gender,  Case,  or  Number. 

*^  In  order  to  traoe  with  ezactnesB  the  progren  of  anj  laagiuige,  it  aeemaneoeeaary,  1.  that  we  should  have  before 
U8  a  oontfnoed  aertes  of  authors ;  8.  that  those  authors  should  have  been  approred,  as  having  written,  at  least,  with 
purity ;  and  3.  that  their  writings  should  hare  been  oorrectl  j  copied.  In  the  English  language,  we  have  scarce  any 
authors  within  the  first  century  after  the  Ckmqueet ;  of  those,  who  wrote  before  Chaucer,  and  whoee  writings  have 
been  preserved,  we  have  no  testimony  of  approbation  from  their  contemporaries  or  successors ;  and  lastly,  the  Copies 
of  their  works,  which  we  have  received,  are  in  general  so  full  of  inaocnncies,  aa  to  make  it  often  very  difficult  for 
us  to  be  assured,  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  genuine  words  of  the  Author. 

*"  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  take  notice  of  a  few  Plurals,  which  were  expressed  differently,  though  their' number 
was  greater  in  the  time  of  Chaucer  than  it  is  now.  Some  of  them  seem  to  retain  their  termination  in  en  from  the 
gocond  Declension  of  the  Saxons ;  as  oxen,  eyen*  hoaen,  &c.  Others  aeem  to  have  adopted  it  euphonite  gratiA ;  as> 
brethren,  eyren,  instead  of,  bjiO<5pU,  aeXTlU.  And  a  few  aeem  to  have  been  alwaya  irregularly  declined ;  as, 
men,  wimmen,  mice,  Itoe,  feet,  &e.    See  Hickes,  Gr.  A.  S.  p.  11, 12. 


3.  The  Primiiive  Pronouns  retained  one  oblique  case^  in  each  number :  as,  /c,  or  /  ;  We : 
Obi.  Me;  Ctz^Tkm;  Ye:  Obi.  Hue;  Y<m,^He,She;  Hi»,  or  They:  Ohl  Him,  Hire;  Hem, 
or  Them, 

Their  Poesessives  were  in  the  same  state  with  the  Adjectiyes ;  Jfifi,  Thin,  Hi$,  Hire  ;  Ourey 
Y(mre,  Hir,  or  Their^. 

Thelnterrogatiye  and  Relative  Who  had  a  Genitive  and  Accusative  case,  Whoe,  and  Whomy 
bat  no  variety  of  Number. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Demonstrative,  7^,  and  That,  had  a  Plural  expression,  Thue,  and  Tho, 
but  no  variety  of  case. 

The  other  words,  which  are  often,  though  improperly,  placed  in  the  class  of  Pronouns,  were 
all  become  undeclined,  like  the  Adjectives ;  except,  Eyther,  alteruter ;  Neyther,  neuter  ;  OUter, 
alter ;  which  had  a  Genitive  case  Singular,  Eythereg,  Neytkerte,  Otheree :  Other,  alius,  had  a 
Genitive  case  singular,  and  a  Plural  number,  Otheree  ;  and  Aller  (a  corruption  of  ealpa)  was 
still  in  use,  as  the  Genitive  Plural  of  AlU^. 


*^  I  take  no  notice  bere  of  the  Genltlye  caMt,  min,  Mtn»  oure,  poure,  &o.  aa  being  at  thia  time  hardly  ever  diatin- 
gniabable  from  Pfonomia  PoMeMfTCt  How  are  we  to  Imow  whether  min  bokt  should  be  rendered  liber  mei,  or  liber 
memsf  In  the  Plural  number  however,  in  a  few  instances,  the  Oenitive  case  seems  to  have  retained  Its  proper 
power.  C  T.  v.  8S5.  onre  aUcr  cofc— would  he  more  naturally  translated  noetrim  omnhmi  gallus,  than,  notter 
omnium.    And  so  in  P.  P.  fol.  oxi.    Tonre  alter  hele^ve«(rtfM  omnium  salus;  not,  veetra. 

**  It  ia  very  dlAcult  to  say  fh>m  whence,  or  why,  the  Pronouns,  Tlk«y,  2%«ai,  and  ntir,  were  introduocd  into  our 
language.  The  Saxon  Pronouns,  Hi,  Rem,  and  Hirt  seem  to  have  been  in  constant  use  in  the  time  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester.  Btr  John  Manderille  and  Chaucer  use  Thep,  for  Hi ;  but  never,  as  I  remember,  (in  the  MSB.  of  autho- 
rity) Tkem,  or  Thtir. 

**  The  four  last  of  these  Possessive  Pronouns  were  sometimes  expressed  a  little  dlflTerently,  via.  Hirett  Oiircf, 
Towres,  and  Hirs,  or  Theirt .  aa  they  are  still,  when  the  Noun  to  which  they  belong  is  undentood,  or  when  they 
are  placed  after  It  in  a  sentence.  To  the  question.  Whose  book  is  this  ?  we  answer.  Hers,  Ours,  Yours,  or  TTu^e : 
or  we  declare ;  This  book  is  Here,  Ottr#,  ftc.  I  can  hardly  ooncelve  that  the  final  s  in  these  words  is  a  mark  of  the 
fniwiwive  (or  Genitive)  case,  as  a  very  able  writer  [Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar,  p.  35, 8.]  seems  to  be 
inclined  to  think  ;  because  in  the  Instances  Just  mentioned,  and  in  all  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  or  to  imagine,  I 
caaoot  disoorer  the  least  trace  of  the  usual  powera  of  the  Genitive  case.  The  learned  Wallis  [Oram.  Ang.  o.  7.]  has 
explained  the  use  of  these  Fronouna  without  attempting  to  account  for  their  form.  He  only  adds ;  **  Nonnulll,  hem, 
•urn,  ytfttrn,  hisn,  dicunt,  pro  here,  our$,  dko.  aed  barbari,  nee  quisquam  (credo)  sio  scribera  solet"  If  it  coud  be 
proved  that  theae  words  were  antiently  tenninated  In  n,  we  might  be  led  to  coivJectun  that  they  were  originally 
•bbievtatioas  of  her  awn,  our  o«oi«,  ^to.  the  n  being  afterwards  softened  into  t,  aa  it  has  been  in  many  other  words. 

>*  It  may  be  proper  here  to  take  a  little  notice  of  the  Pronoun,  or  Pronominal  Adjectiye,  Bd^f,  which  our  best 
anmunaiiana,  from  Wallis  downwards,  have  attempted  to  metamorphose  into  a  Substantive.  In  the  Saxon 
laagoaga^  K  la  certain  that  Sp^f  waa  declined  like  other  Adjectives,  and  was  Joined  in  construction  with  Prononns 
Povnal  and  Sabstentlvea,  Just  as  ipee  is  in  Latin.  They  said,  lo  sylf.  Ego  Ipse ;  Min  sylfes,  mel  ipaius ;  Me  fliylihe, 
me  ipatum,  Ac  Petrua  «ylf,  Petrua  ipse,  Ao.  [See  Hickes,  Or.  A.  8.  pw  S6.]  In  the  age  of  Chaucer,  8«Hf,  lilfe  other 
Adjectivea»  waa  become  undedlned.  Though  he  writes,  Btlf,  Selve,  and  Selven,  those  varieties  do  not  denote  any 
distinction  erf  case  or  number ;  for  he  uses  indlflTeroitly,  himte^fuiA  Mwuelven  ;  hemee^f  and  hemeelven.  He  Joins  it 
with  BnbstantiTea,  in  the  sense  of  ipte,  aa  the  Saxona  did.  [See  y.  S862.  In  that  eelve  grove.  In  iUo  ipso  nemore.  r. 
49a&  Thy  Mflee  ncighebonr.  Ipse  tuus  vidnua.]  But  his  great  departure  from  the  antient  usage  was  with  respect  to 
the  Proooana  Peraonal  prefixed  to  Se{f.  Instead  of  declining  them  through  the  cases  which  they  still  retained,  he 
osM  oonalantly.  Myself,  for,  I  self,  and.  Me  self ;  Thyself,  for.  Thou  self,  and.  Thee  eelf ;  Him  self  and  Hire  sslf ,  for. 
Be  «lf  and  She  aelf ;  and  in  the  Plural  number.  Our  sdf,  for.  We  self,  and  Us  self ;  Your  self,  for,  Yeaelf,  and 
Yon  idf ;  and  Hem  self,  for.  They  self.  • 

It  would  be  yaln  to  attempt  to  defend  this  practice  of  Chaucer  upon  any  principles  of  tcaaon  <v  grammatical 
asslofy.  All  that  can  he  said  for  it  Is,  that  perhaps  any  regular  practice  waa  preferable  to  the  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty which  seems  to  ha^e  prevailed  before.  Accordingly,  the  writen  who  succeeded  him  following  his  example,  it 
teeame  a  rale,  aa  I  conoeiTe,  of  the  English  language,  that  Personal  Pronouns  prefixed  to  Self  were  only  used  in  one 
case  in  sadi  number ;  vix.  thoee  of  the  Pint  and  Second  Ptoaon  in  the  Genitive  case,  according  to  the  Saxon  form, 
sad  these  of  the  Third  in  the  Accusative 

By  dagrseaa  cnalom  was  introduced  of  annexing  5^  to  Pronouns  in  the  Singular  number  only,  and  SAvee  (aoor> 
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4.  The  verbs,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  were  very  nearly  reduced  to  the  simple 
state  in  which  they  are  at  present. 

They  had  fonr  Modes,  as  now ;  the  Indicative,  the  Imperative,  the  Subjunctive,  and  the 
Infinitive ;  and  only  two  expressions  of  Time,  the  Present  and  the  Past.  All  the  other 
varieties  of  Mode  and  Time  were  expressed  by  Auxiliary  Verbs. 

In  the  inflexions  of  their  Verbs,  they  differed  very  little  from  us,  in  the  Singular  number : 
/  love^  Thou  love$t.  He  lovetk :  but  in  the  Plural  they  were  not  agreed  among  themselves ;  some'^ 
adhering  to  the  old  Saxon  form ;  We  hwtk.  Ye  lovetk^  They  lotdh ;  and  others  adopting,  what 
seems  to  have  been,  the  Teutonic  ;  We  loven.  Ye  loteny  They  hwn.  In  the  Plural  of  the  Past 
Tense  the  latter  fonn  prevailed  universally  :  I  loved,  thou  lovedest,  he  loved  ;  We  lowdetty  Ye 
loredetif  They  hteden. 

The  second  person  Plural  in  the  Imperative  Mode  regularly  terminated  in  etk ;  as,  Lovetk 
ye" ;  though  the  final  consonants,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  were  frequently 
omitted,  especially  in  verse. 

The  Saxon  termination  of  the  Infinitive  in  an  had  been  long  changed  into  en;  to  town,  to 
liven,  &c.  and  they  Vere  beginning  to  drop  the  n;  to  low^  to  liw. 

The  Participle  of  the  Present  Time  began  to  be  generally  terminated  in  itk; ;  as,  lonng ; 
though  the  old  form,  which  terminated  in  ende,  or  ande,  was  still  in  use ;  as,  lovende,  or  lovande. 
The  Participle  of  the  Past  time  continued  to  be  formed,  as  the  Past  time  itself  was,  in  ed ;  as, 
loved ;  or  in  some  contraction  ofed^;  except  among  the  irregular  Verbs'^,  where  for  the  most 
part  it  terminated  in  «»,*  eiS,bottndeH,founden, 

mptlon,  I  Boppow,  of  Selven)  to  thoee  in  the  PlunL  Thto  probably  contributed  to  persuade  our  Ute  GrammarianB 
that  /8e{<  waa  a  Bubetantive ;  aa  the  true  EngUoh  A^jectiye  does  not  vary  in  the  Plural  number.  Another  cause  of 
their  miatake  might  be,  that  they  ooneldflnd  mjr,  tAy,  our,  pour,  to  which  se^f  is  usually  Joined,  as  Pronouns 
Poueeiive  ;  whereas  I  think  it  more  probable  that  th«y  were  the  Saxon  Oenitive  cases  of  the  Pertonal  Pronouns. 
The  metapbysioal  SnbstantlTe  Beif,  of  whioh  our  more  modem  Philoeophen  and  Poets  hare  made  so  much  use,  was 
unknown,  I  believe,  in  the  time  of  Chauoer. 

SI  In  the  long  quotation  from  Trerisa  (which  see  above*  n.  21.)  it  may  be  obeerved,  that  all  his  Plural  Verbs  of  the 
Present  Tense  terminate  in  efk ;  whereas  in  Sir  John  Mandeville  and  Chancer  they  terminate  almost  as  cxmstanUy  in  en. 

s*  Mand.  p.  S81.  And  at  oerteyn  hourea— thel  seyn  to  certeyn  olBoeres— 3fa*<tA  peet  <I.  e.  Make  ye  silenoe) .  And 
than  sehi  theOfflceree,  Nowpeett  Ijfttenelh  (i.  e.  listen  ye)— In  the  following  page,  Stondetht  is  used  for,  8t4md  pe;  and 
Puttetk,  for  Put  jre. 

^  The  method*,  by  which  the  final  ecf  of  the  Past  Tense  and  its  Participle  was  contracted  or  abbreviated,  in  the 
age  of  Chaucer,  were  chiefly  the  following : 

1.  By  throwing  away  the  d. 

This  method  took  place  in  Verbs,  whose  last  Consonant  was  (,  preceded  by  a  Consonant.  Thus,  eastey  eotte,  hurte, 
putte,  tlitU,  were  used  instead  pf,  catted,  cosUdy  hurtfd,  putted,  tlUted. 

2.  By  transposing  the  d. 

This  was  very  generally  done  in  Verbs,  whose  last  Consonant  was  d,  preceded  by  a  VowoL  Thus,  instead  of,  reded 
leded,  epreded,  bleded,/eded,  it  was  usual  to  writer  redde,  ledde,  tpredde,  bleddey/edde^And  this  ssme  method  of 
tcanspoaition,  I  apprdiend,  was  originally  applied  to  shorten  those  words  which  we  now  contract  by  fi|yncope ;  as, 
tov'd,  UrU  mird,  hear'd,/ear'd,  which  ware  antienUy  written  lovde,  littde,  emilde,  herde,/erde, 

3.  By  tranqmslDg  the  d  and  *>ii««gi»ig  it  into  (. 

This  method  was  used  1,  in  Verbs,  whose  last  Consonant  was  t,  prweded  by  a  VowoL  Thus,  leUd,  tweted,  meted, 
y^n  changed  into,  lette,  eufetU,  mette.—a,  in  Verbs,  whose  last  Consonant  was  d  preceded  by  a  Consonant  Thus, 
bended,  bOded,  girded,  were  changed  into,  bente,  bUU,  girU^And  generaUy,  in  Verbs,  in  which  d  1  changed  into  t,  I 
conceive  that  d  was  first  transposed ;  so  that  dwelled,  patted,  dremed,  feled,  keped,  should  be  supposed  to  have  been 
first  changed  into,  dwellde,  pattde,  dremde,/elde,  kepde,  and  then  into,  dmelU,  patU,  dremU,/eUe,  kepU. 

4.  The  last  method,  together  with  a  change  of  the  radical  vowel,  wiU  account  for  the  analogy  of  a  species  of  Verbs, 
generally  reputed  anomalous,  whkh  form  their  Put  Time  and  its  ParUciple,  aoorading  to  modem  orthography,  tn 
ffhL  The  process  seems  to  have  been  thus.  Bring,  bringed,  brongde,  brogde,brogte  s  Think,  tkinked,  (Jwnkde, 
thokde, tkokUt  Teehe,teched,  taekde,  taekU,  &o.    (My/bught,  ftmnfighUd,  seems  to  have  been  formed,  by  throwing 
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The  greatest  part  of  the  Auxiliary  Verba  were  only  in  me  in  the  Present  and  Past  Tenses 
of  their  Indicative  and  Subjunctive  Modes.  They  were  inflected  in  those  tenses  like  other 
Verbfly  and  were  prefixed  to  the  Infinitive  Mode  of  the  Verb  to  which  they  were  Auxiliary. 
I  AaU  loven ;  I  witf,  or  looO,  loven  ;  I  may^  or  mom^  loven  ;  I  ean,  or  otm,  loven,  &c.  We  $kMXUm 
loven ;  We  wiflm,  or  wdHeny  loven ;  We  mowem  loven  ;  We  wnnm  loven,  &c.  In  the  Past  tense^ 
I  *  ikMe  loven ;  I  wclde  loven  ;  I  mi^Ate,  or  mou^ite  loven ;  I  eottde  loven,  &c.  We  iknldtn,  we 
woUUk,  we  wi^Uen,  or  momffkteny  we  amden  loven,  &c. 

The  Auxiliary  To  Haven  was  a  complete  Verb,  and,  being  prefixed  to  the  Participle  of  the 
Past  time,  was  used  to  express  the  Preterperfect  and  Preterpluperfect  Tenses.  I  haw  loved. 
Thou  kcmttf  or  hatt  loved.  He  kaveth,  or  hoik  loved  ;  We  haven^  or  han  loved,  &c.  I  hadde^  loved, 
thou  kaideU  loved,  he  hidde  loved  ;  We,  ye,  they,  luidden  loved. 

The  Auxiliary  To  hen  was  also  a  complete  Verb,  and  being  prefixed  to  the  Participle  of  the 
Past  time,  with  the  help  of  the  other  Auxiliary  Verbs,  supplied  the  place  of  the  whole  Passive 
voice,  for  which  the  Saxon  language  had  no  other  form  of  expression.  I  am,  thou  avi^  he  w 
loved ;  We,  ye,  they,  aremy  or  hen  loved.  I  wasy  thou  watty  he  waa  loved ;  We,  ye,  they,  weren 
loved  ^. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  indeclinable  parts  of  Speech,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that 
many  of  them  still  remained  pure  Saxon  :  the  greatest  number  had  undergone  a  slight  change 
of  a  letter  or  two ;  and  the  more  considerable  alterations,  by  which  some  had  been  disfigured, 
were  fiurly  deducible  from  that  propensity  to  abbreviation,  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island  have  been  long  remarkable,  though  perhaps  not  more  justly  so  than  their  neighbours. 

§  IV.  Such  was,  in  general,  the  state  of  the  Saxon  part  of  the  English  language  when  Chaucer 
began  to  write ;  let  us  now  take  a  short  view  of  the  accessions,  which  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  received  at  different  times  from  Normandy. 

As  the  language  of  our  Ancestors  was  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  had  served  them  for  the 
purposes  of  discourse  and  even  of  composition  in  various  kinds,  long  before  they  had  any 
intimate  acquaintance  with  their  French  neighbours,  they  had  no  call  from  necessity,  and 


vnj  tlw  d  (Moording  to  method  1.)  and  changing  th«  ndloal  VoweL  Bee  inrtmiow  of  ■imilar  oontraotloDe  In  the 
Frandc  Ungnage.    Hickei^  Oranun.  Fr.  Th.  p.  06. 

^  1  ooBiider  thoee  verbe  only  as  Imgolar,  in  which  the  Past  Time  and  ita  Participle  dilte  from  each  other.  Their 
nrfetlea  are  too  nmnerooa  to  be  particularly  examined  here;  bat  I  believe  there  are  learoe  an  J,  in  which  thedevlations 
bvn  the  regular  ftann  will  not  appear  to  have  been  made  by  eome  method  of  contraction,  or  abbreriation,  aimilar  to 
thoM  which  have  been  pointed  oat  in  the  laat  note  among  the  Begalar  Verba.  The  common  tennlnation  of  the 
Pkitidple  in  <i»  is  dearly  a  labetitution  for  «f ,  probably  for  the  Mke  of  a  more  agreeable  wand ;  and  it  is  often 
•faortcoed,  aa  ed  has  been  shewn  to  be,  by  transposition.  Thns^  dntweny  knowen^  boren,  ttokn,  were  changed  into 
iramne,knomne,  borme,tMne. 

*^  SmkU  and  Wolde  are  contracted  from  Shuttedt  and  Wolkd,  by  transposing  the  d,  according  to  method  S. 

Miffkle  and  MtntgMe  are  formed  from  magh^  and  moghed,  according  to  method  3.  Maghed,  magkde,  magkU  / 
MmiKtd^  wutgMe,  moghU. 

Cvadf  Is  from  conned,  by  transposition  of  the  d,  and  wflening  the  n  into  «.  It  Is  often  written  eontke^  and  always 
«o.  I  beUef«,  when  it  Is  used  as  a  Participle.  In  the  same  manner  Bishop  Douglas,  and  other  Scottish  writers,  use 
Btgtmtk  as  the  Preterit  of  Begin,   Begennedf  begonde^  beg&ude,  b^gouthe, 

**  lisAIr  isoontraoted  from  Haved,  as  made  is  from  SMi*«d.    Sse  Hlckcs,  Oram.  Fr.  Th.  p.  08. 

^  The  verb  To  doh  conridersd  1^  Wallis,  and  other  later  Grammarians,  as  an  Auxiliary  Verb.  It  is  so  used, 
^Ixwgh  very  rarely,  by  Chaucer.  [See  v.  14742,4.]  He  more  commonly  uses  it  transitively :  [r.  10074.  Do  strlpcn  me. 
Paiteg  SM  dipouUler^^r,  10075.  Do  me  drenche.  Faites  me  noger,^  but  still  more  frequently  to  save  the  repetition  of 
Atsrb.   [v.l«. 

His  eyen  twinkeled  in  his  bed  srlght, 

As  DON  the  sterres  In  a  frosty  ni|^t] 

Dr.  Blcices  has  taken  notloe  that  tfo  was  used  In  this  last  manner  by  the  Baxons:  [Or.  A.  8.  p.  77-]  and  so  was/aire  by 
the  Preneh,  and  Indeed  is  stllL  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  exact  power,  which  <fo,  as  an  auxiliary,  now  has  in 
<^l«agnafe,  is  not  auy  to  be  defined,  and  still  leas  to  be  accounted  for  from  analogy. 
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consequently  no  sofficient  inducement^  to  alter  its  original  and  radical  constitutions,  or  even 
its  customaxy  forms.  Accordingly,  we  have  just  seen,  that,  in  all  the  essential  parts  of  Speech, 
the  characteristical  features  of  the  Saxon  idiom  were  always  preserved  ;  and  we  shall  see 
presently,  that  the  crowds  of  French  words,  which  from  time  to  time  were  imported,  were 
themselves  made  subject,  either  immediately  or  by  degrees,  to  the  laws  of  that  same  idiom. 

§  V.  The  words  which  were  thus  imported,  were  chiefly  Nouns  Substantive,  Adjectives, Verbs, 
and  Participles.  The  Adverbs,  which  are  derived  from  French  Adjectives,  seem  to  have  been 
formed  from  them  after  they  were  Anglicised,  as  they  have  all  the  Saxon  termination  lieh  or 
7y ",  instead  of  the  French  metU,  As  to  the  other  indeclinable  parts  of  Speech,  our  language, 
being  sufficiently  rich  in  its  own  stores,  has  borrowed  nothing  from  France,  except  perhaps  an 
Interjection  or  two. 

The  Nouns  Substantive  in  the  French  language  (as  in  all  the  other  languages  derived  from 
the  Latin)  had  lost  their  Gases  long  before  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating ;  but  such  of 
them  as  were  naturalised  here,  seem  all  to  have  acquired  a  Grenitive  case,  according  to  the 
corrupted  Saxon  form,  which  has  been  stated  above.  Their  Plural  number  was  also  new 
modelled  to  the  same  form,  if  necessary  ;  for  in  Nouns  ending  in  e  feminine,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  did,  the  two  languages  were  already  agreed.  Nom.  Fl<mr»  Gen.  FUmrei. 
Plur.  Fhurm,  Nom.  Dame.  Gen.  Damet.  Plur.  Dames, 

On  the  contrary,  the  Adjectives,  which  at  home  had  a  distinction  of  Gender  and  Number, 
upon  their  naturalisation  here,  seem  to  have  been  generally  stript  of  both,  and  reduced  to  the 
simple  state  of  the  English  Adjective,  without  Case,  Gender,  or  Number. 

The  French  Verbs  were  obliged  to  lay  aside  all  their  differences  of  Ck>njngation.  Aeoorder^ 
eovfiiTj  recerxAr,  detcendrty  were  regularly  changed  into — aceorden^  tufreH,  reeeiretiy  deaoenden. 
They  brought  with  them  only  two  Tenses^  the  Present  and  the  Past ;  nor  did  they  retain  any 
singularity  of  Inflexion,  which  coud  distinguish  them  from  other  Verbs  of  Saxon  growth. 

The  Participle  indeed  of  the  Present  time,  in  some  Verbs,  appears  to  have  still  preserved  its 
original  French  form  ;  as,  «am<,  tuJuaiU,  &c. 

The  Participle  of  the  Past  time  adopted,  almost  universally,  the  regular  Saxon  termination 
in  ei ;  as  accorded^  ntffrtdj  received^  deteended.  It  even  frequently  assumed  the  prepositive 
particle  je,  (or  y,  as  it  was  latterly  written,)  which,  among  the  Saxons,  was  very  generally, 
though  not  peculiarly,  prefixed  to  that  Participle. 

§  VI.  Upon  the  whole,  I  believe  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that,  at  the  time  which  we  are 
considering,  though  the  form  of  our  Language  was  still  Saxon,  the  matter  was  in  a  great 
measure  French.  The  novelties  of  all  kinds,  which  the  Revolution  in  1066  had  introduced, 
demanded  a  large  supply  of  new  terms ;  and  our  Ancestors  very  naturally  took  what  they 
wanted,  from  the  Language  which  was  already  familiar  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  Commu- 
nity. Our  Poets  in  particular,  who  have  generally  the  principal  share  in  modelling  a 
Language,  found  it  their  interest  to  borrow  as  many  words  as  they  conveniently  coud  from 
France.  As  they  were  for  a  long  time  chiefly  Translators,  this  expedient  saved  them  the 
trouble  of  hunting  for  correspondent  terms  in  Saxon.  The  French  words  too,  being  the 
remains  of  a  polished  language,  were  smoother  and  slid  easier  into  metre  than  the  Saxon, 
which  had  never  undergone  any  regular  cultivation  :  their  final  syllables  chimed  together  with 
more  frequent  consonancies,  and  their  Accents  were  better  adapted  to  Riming  Poetry.  But 
more  of  this  in  the  next  Part. 


SB  Ab  rarely t  cmtinMott^,  veraUp,  bravely,  ko,  which  oomBpcmd  to  the  Frenoh  adrerhs,  rarement,  oaDtfnnellement, 
veraiment,  braTement,  fto. 
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PART  THE  THIRD. 

Before  we  proceed  in  the  third  and  last  part  of  this  Elssay,  in  which  we  are  to  consider  the 
Versification  of  Chaucer,  it  may  be  useful  to  premise  a  few  observations  upon  the  state  of 
English  Poetry  antecedent  to  his  time. 

§  I.  That  the  Saxons  had  a  species  of  writing,  which  differed  from  their  common  prose,  and 
was  considered  by  themselves  as  Poetry  *,  is  very  certain  ;  but  it  seems  equally  certain,  that 
their  compositions  of  that  kind  were  neither  divided  into  verses  of  a  determinate  number  of 
syllables,  nor  embellished  with  what  we  call  Rime  ^.    There  are  no  traces,  I  believe,  to  be 

*  Tlw  atcoonnt  whiob  Beda  has  given  of  Ccdmon  [EocL  Hist.  1.  It.  o.  84.]  ia  sufBdent  to  prove  thl«.  He  repeatedly 
nib  the  oompoeltloDa  of  Gcdooon  carmina—poemata—%ad  in  one  place,  venus:  irhioh  words  In  the  Saxon  trans- 
lationa  an  rendered  Leo]),— Leo]»  fonjef ,  or  f onjef— and  pepf :  and  atrs  eanendi  Is  translated,  heolp 

cju&pt  or  fan  J  cp»fC. 

issrr  slsii.  In  hie  Life  of  AUked,  speaks  of  Awofiiea  poiwtata  and  Saxoniea  earmina  [p.  18. 43.]  and  most  probably 
the  CmMletut per  •ucuitionti  Umponim  detriUe,  whlofa  Malmeebary  oites  In  his  History,  L  II.  p.  AS.  were  in  the 
Ssxon  iMBgoago^  The  same  writer  [1.  ▼.  de  Pontif.  edit.  Gale.]  mentions  a  Carmen  tripale  of  Aldhelm  (the  author  of 
the  Latin  Poem  de  VirginitaUt  who  died  In  709,)  as  adhue  vulgo  cantUatum  /  and  he  quotes  the  testimony  of  King 
Alfred,  in  hia  Liber  wuamalie,  or  Band-hoe,  as  saying,  "  that  no  one  was  erer  equal  to  Alilhelm  in  English  Poetry." 

M  Both  these  dtcomstanoes  are  erident  ttoxn.  the  most  oursory  view  of  the  several  specimens  of  Saxon  Poetry, 
wUeh  BIdkeo  has  exhibited  in  his  Gram.  Ang.  Sax.  o.  xxL  and  they  an  allowed  by  that  learned  writer  himself.  Un- 
eUlinf  bowever*  as  It  shoold  seem,  to  leave  his  favourite  language  without  aome  system  of  veralflcatiflB,  he  suppooee, 
that  the  Baxooa  obaorved  the  quantity  of  qrllables  in  their  verses,  *«  though  perhaps,"  he  adds,  '*iiot  so  strictly  aa  the 
Beroic  Greek  and  Latin  Poets." 

He  gives  three  reascms  for  this  supposition.  1.  Because  they  did  not  use  Rime.  &  Because  they  transposed  their 
vetds  in  sadi  an  unnatural  manner.  <*  Hoc  antem  our  faoersnt  Anglo-Saxonum  Poet»,  nulla,  ut  videtur,  alia  assignari 
causa  potest,  quam  qus,  nt  idem  faoerent,  Qrcooe  et  Latinos  poetas  ooogit ;  nempe  Metrl  Lex."  Z,  Beoanse  th^y  had 
a  great  numbo'  of  dissyllable  and  polysyllable  words,  which  were  fit  for  metrioal  feet. 

Bowever  qieciotts  these  reasons  may  appear,  they  are  certainly  far  from  conclusive,  even  if  we  had  no  monuments  of 
BazoB  Poetry  resnalnlng ;  but  in  the  present  case,  I  apprehend,  the  only  satisfactory  proof  would  have  been  to  have 
prsdaeed,  out  of  the  great  heap  of  PMtloal  compositions  in  the  Saxon  languago,  aome  regular  metrioal  veraee;  that  is, 
nne  portions  of  worda,  similar  to  eadi  other  in  the  nature  and  order  of  their  component  syllaUes,  and  ooourring 
tidier  in  a  continued  aeriee,  or  at  Btated  intervale.  If  aU  external  proofa  of  the  nature  of  the  Roman  Poetiy  were  lost, 
aijwrveraes  of  Tlivfior  Honoe  wonldbe  sufBclent  to  convince  us,  that  their  metres  were  regulated  by  flie  quantity  of 
VDabte;  and  If  Ccdmon  had  really  written  in  a  metre  regulated  by  the  quantify  of  qrllables,  a  few  of  his  lines  must 
Inve  aflbrded  na  the  same  eonvlotion  with  reepcot  to  the  general  lawa  of  hIa  versiflcation. 

For  my  own  part,  I  oonfeas  myself  unable  to  disoover  any  material  distinction  of  the  Saxon  Poetry  from  Proee, 
except  a  greater  pomp  of  diction,  and  a  more  stately  kind  of  march. 

Our  ancestors  affected  a  certain  pomp  of  style  in  all  their  compositions.  Angli  (says  Malmesbury,  1.  L  p.  IS.) 
pempaHee  dictare  amant.  And  this  aflTeotation,  I  suspect,  was  the  true  cause  of  their  eo  fluently  inverting  the 
aataral  erdo*  of  their  words,  especially  In  Poetry.  The  obeonrlty  arising  fnnn  theee  InveraloBS  had  the  appearance  of 
Boonp.  That  th«y  were  not  owing  to  the  constraint  of  any  metrical  Laws  (as  Hiokes  supposes)  may  be  preeumed  from 
their  bdnf  commonly  used  in  Proee,  and  even  in  Latin  Proee,  by  Saxon  writera  Ethelwerd,  an  Historian  deeoended 
in  the  fifth  degree  from  King  Ethelred  Cinter  Script  poet  Bedam,  p.  831^830.].  is  full  of  them.  The  following  passage 
of  hk  history,  if  literally  tranab^ted,  would  read  very  like  Saxon  poetry.  ><  Abstrahuntur  tunc  |  ferventes  fide  |  anno 
ia  eodcm  |  HIbemia  stirpe  |  tree  viri  lectl ;  |  fnrtim  consuunt  lembum  |  taurinis  byrsis ;  |  alimentum  dbi  |  hebdo- 
madarium  snppleot ;  t  elevant  diee  |  per  vela  aeptem  totidemqne  noctea,**  &a 

We  do  not  see  any  marksof  studied  alliteration  in  the  old  Saxon  Poetry ;  so  that  we  might  attribute  the  introduction 
of  that  practice  to  the  Danes,  if  we  were  ootaln,  that  it  made  a  part  of  the  Scaldio  versiflcation  at  the  time  of  the 
Danish  aattlemenU  fai  England. 

However  that  may  have  been,  Giraldns  Cambrenala  [Deaor.  Camb.  p.  889.]  speaks  of  Annomination,  which  he 
teeribes  to  be  what  we  call  AlUUraiion,  as  the  favourite  rhetorical  figure  of  both  the  Welsh  and  English  in  his  time. 
**  Adco  %itar  hoe  verborum  omatn  due  natiooee,  Angli  sciL  et  Cambri,  in  omnl  sermone  exquisite  utuntur  ut  nihil  ab 
Us  dagaater  dictum,  nullum  nisi  rude  et  agreste  censeatur  eloquium,  si  non  snhrmatis  hiijos  limA  plene  fuerit 
SKpoUtum.*   It  la  plain  that  Alliteration  muat  have  had  very  powerful  charms  for  the  eara  of  our  anceetora,  as  we 


found  of  either  Rime  or  Metre  in  our  language,  till  some  years  after  the  Conquest ;  so  that  I 
should  apprehend  we  must  have  been  obliged  for  both  to  the  Normans,  who  Tery  early  *^ 
distinguished  themselves  by  poetical  performances  in  their  Vulgar  tongue. 

The  Metres  which  they  used,  and  which  we  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  them,  were  plamly 
copied  from  the  Latin  *^  rythmical  verses,  which,  in  the  declension  of  that  language,  were 
current  in  various  forms  among  those,  who  either  did  not  understand,  or  did  not  regard,  the 
true  quantity  of  syllables  ;  and  the  practice  of  Riming  ^  is  probably  to  be  deduced  from  the 

find  that  the  Baxoq  Fbetiy,  by  the  help  of  this  embeUiehmcnt  alone,  eren  after  It  had  laid  aeide  ita  pompoas  phraae- 
ology,  waa  able  to  maintain  itwlf.  without  Rtane  or  Metre,  for  sereral  oeatnrieB.  See  Dr.  Perqy's  Eeaay  on  the  Metre 
of  Pieroe  Plowman'e  Yiaiooe.    ReL  of  Antlent  Fkwtry.  vol.  ii. 

41  I  oaaaot  find  that  the  Frenoh  Antfquariee  hare  been  able  to  jnoduoe  any  Poetry  in  any  of  the  dialects  of  their 
language,  of  an  earlier  datethantheOonqoestofEn^and,  or  indeed  than  the  beginning  of  the  Xnth  Century.  How- 
ever we  read  of  a  Thiband  de  Yemnn,  Canon  of  Rooen,  who,  before  the  year  1053,  '*  mnltonun  gesta  Banctonun,  sed 
et  8^*  Wandregeaili,  a  suA  latinitats  transtulit,  atque  in  communis  lingiue  usum  satis  facnnde  refndit,  ac  do,  ad 
quamdam  tinnuli  rptkmi  timUitudinem^  urbanas  ex  iUis  eantUetuu  edidU.  [De  Mirac.  fit*  VnlframnL  Auctore 
Monaoho  Fontanetl.  tempt  WIU.  L  ap.  DacherU  Acta  88.  Ord.  Ben.  t.  liL  p.  379.]  It  is  probable  too,  that  the 
"vulgara  eanttu"  which,  according  to  Raimond  de  AgUes  [Gesta  Dei.  p.  180.],  were  oompoeed  against  Amoulidi,  a 
Chaplain  of  the  Dnke  of  Nonnandyi  in  the  first  Croiaade,  were  in  the  French  language ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  William  IX,  Duke  of  Aqultain,  upon  his  return  f^tmi  Jerusalem,  in  1101,  made  use  of  his  native  tongue,  when 
**  miserias  capUvitaUs  nuB^  ut  erat  Jocundus  et  lepMus,  mulUftient  retulit  rpthmieU  vertUnu  cum  facetU  wiodulatio- 
uUnu."  Ord.  Vital.  1.  x.  pw  793.  The  History  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  said  to  haye  been  written  by  the 
Chevalier  Gregoire  Bechada,  of  Tours  in  Limoges.  maUmd  Ungud,  r^mo  vulgarft  ut  populut  pUniier  inteUiperet,** 
[Labbe,  Bibi*  Nov.  t  ii.  p.  296.]  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  Ug^t ;  ao  that  probably  the  oldeat  Frendi  Poem  ef  any 
length  now  azttnt  is  a  trandatian  of  BetUariu*  by  PhUlipe  de  Thaun,  it  being  addressed  to  Alia  ( Adelixa  of  Louvain) 
the  aeoond  Qnesn  of  our  Henry  I. 

There  isaoopy  of  this  Poem  among  the  Cotton  MBS.  Nenk  A.  v.  The  authors  of  the  Hitioire  LiUiraire  de  la  France, 
t.  iz.  p.  173—90.  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  about  11S6,  that  is,  thirty  yean  before  Le  Brut,  which  Fauchet  had 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  list  of  French  Poems. 

I  shall  take  occasion  in  another  place  to  shew,  that  the  real  author  of  Le  Brut  was  Waoe  (the  same  who  wrote  the 
Raman  de  Ron,)  and  not  Wistaoe^  as  Fauchet  calla  him. 

**  The  Latin  Rythmical  verses  resembled  the  Metrical  in  the  number  of  qyUablee  only,  without  any  regard  to 
quantity.  "  Anna  oano  virumque  qui  primus  Troje  ab  oris  "  would  pass  for  a  very  good  Rythmical  Hexamet^.  The 
greatest  part  however  of  these  compositions  were  in  Imitation  of  the  Iambic  and  Trochaic  metres ;  and  In  them,  if 
the  Accenta  fell  lucidly,  the  unlearned  ear  would  often  be  as  weU  pleased  as  if  the  laws  of  Quantity  were  obeerved. 
The  two  Rythmical  Hymns  quoted  by  Beda  [De  Metris»  edit  Putaoh.  p.  i380.]  are  sufficient  to  prove  thia.  The  first, 
he  observes,  '<  ad  inttar  tambtei  metri  pukkerrfme  Jhetut  est.** 

O  rex  fleieme  Domine 
Remm  creator  omnium,  &c. 

The  other  Is  **  od  /ormam  metri  Troehaiei." 

Apparebit  repoitina  dies  magna  Domini 
Fur  obecurA  vdut  noete  improviaos  occupans. 

In  the  former  of  these  Hymns,  ** Domine,*'  to  a  modem  ear  at  least,  aounds  as  well  as  '*  nomine  /"—and  in  the  latter, 
*•  die*  **  and  **  velut"  being  accented  upon  their  firvt  QyUi^bles.  alfect  ua  no  other  wise  than  **diees  **  and  **  velum  ** 
would  have  done. 

From  such  Latin  Rythms,  and  chiefly  those  of  the  Iambic  form,  the  present  Poetical  measures  of  all  the  nations  of 
Roman  Europe  are  clearly  derived.  Instead  of  long  and  short  SyllaUea,  the  Feet  of  our  Poetry  are  composed  of 
ByUablea  accented  and  unaccented,  or  rather  of  Syllablee  strongly  and  leas  strongly  accented ;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
we  have  so  little  variety  of  Feet,  and  consequently  of  Metres ;  because  the  possible  combinations  of  Syllables  aooented 
and  unaccented  are,  fhmi  the  nature  of  speech,  much  mwe  limited  in  point  of  number,  than  the  combinations  ot  long 
and  short  Syllables  were  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

^>  We  see  evident  marks  of  a  fondness  for  Rime  in  the  Hymns  of  8.  Ambroelus  and  8.  Damasns,  as  early  aa  the 
fourth  Century.    One  of  the  Hymns  of  Damasus,  which  begins, 

"  Martyris  eooe  dies  Agathc 
ViiginiB  emicat  eximie,"  &c 

is  regularly  rimed  throughout  Fmdentius,  who  had  a  more  classical  taster  seems  atudtously  to  have  avoided  Rimes ; 
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same  original,  m  we  find  that  practice  to  have  prevaiied  in  Ecclesiaetical  HyronB,  and  other 
compositions,  in  Latin^  some  centuries  before  Otfrid  of  Weissenberg,  the  first  known  Rimer  in 
any  of  the  vulgar  European  dialects. 

§  II.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  a  reguhir  history  of  the  progress  which  our 
Ancestors  made  in  this  new  style  of  versification ;  bnt^,  except  a  few  lines  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  upon  the  death  of  William  the  Conquerour,  which  seem  to  have  been  intended  for 
verses  of  the  Modem  fashion,  and  a  short  Canticle,  which,  according  to  Matthew  Paris  ^,  the 

Imt  SeduUos  and  Fortaiuitas»  in  the  fifth  and  dzth  Centuries,  nae  them  fk^quentlj  in  their  Hymn&  See  their  works, 
and  an  Hymn  of  the  latter  ap.  Fahrio.  Bib.  Med.  JBtat  t.  FonrvifATua. 

The  learned  MnnUal,  in  hie  Diaeertati<m  <U  Bifthmied  VeUrum  Poui,  [Antiq.  Bled.  My\,  I>i88ert.  zL]  has  ooUeoted 
tofeChcr  a  Tast  heap  of  frxamplea,  which  proTe  that  Rimes  were  very  generally  used  in  Hymns,  Sequences,  and  other 
rsUgloas  compositions  in  Latin,  in  the  Vllth.  vnith.  and  IXth  Centuries ;  so  that  for  my  own  part  I  think  it  as  pro- 
bahle,  that  the  Fbets  in  the  Tulgar  languages  (who  first  appeared  about  the  IXth  Century)  borrowed  their  Rimes 
from  tiie  Latin  Poetry  of  that  age,  as  it  is  erident  that  they  did  the  forms  of  their  versification. 

Otfrid  of  Weissenberg,  the  earliest  Rimer  that  is  known  In  any  of  the  modem  Languages,  about  the  year  870,  calls 
Rime,  in  the  style  of  the  Latin  Grammarians,  Schema  onugoteUuton  [Pkvf.  ad  Liutbert.  ap.  Sohilter.  Thes.  Antiq. 
Teuton,  t.  L  pw  11.]  And  when  the  Monk,  who  has  been  dted  in  n.  41.  says,  that  Thiband  de  Vemun  composed  his 
Songs  *'  ad  quamdam  tinnuli  rptkmi  HmiUtudinemr  he  must  mean,  I  think,  that  he  composed  them  *<in  imitation  of 
[Latin]  jingling  Rythm."  I  say,  LiUin,  or  at  least  womB/ore^,  Rythm,  because  otherwise  he  would  rather  have  said 
ia  rffkflM  ftenvlo.  The  additira  of  the  epithet  tinnutus  seems  to  shew  plainly  enough,  that  Rgthmut  alone  did  not 
then  signify  what  we  call  Riwu. 

44  William  of  Malmesbury  [de  Gest.  Pont  Angl.  L  111.  p.  871.]  has  piusetiwl  two  Riming  vvses  of  Aldnd,  Arch- 
Udiop  of  York.  whi<^  that  Prelate  threw  out  against  one  Urae,  Sheriff  of  Woroesterihire,  not  long  after  the  Conquest. 
«  Hatast  thoa  Une— Have  thou  God's  curaa"  *'  Voearis  Urnu-^Habeat  Dei  makdieHimemr  Malmesbury  says,  that 
he  inserts  this  English,  *'  quwi  Latina  verba  non  tieut  Angliea  cimcinnUati  retpondent."  The  Conoinnityi  I  suppose, 
most  IwvBoanslBled  in  the  Rime,  and  would  hardly  have  been  thought  worth  repeating*  if  Rime  inJBnglirii  had  not 
than  bean  a  novelty. 

Tbm  Unes  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle^  to  which  I  m«an  tovefiBr,  are  in  p.  19L  ed  Gibe.   The  passage  begins, 

Cajrelaf  he  let  pypcean. 
^eapme  men  fpi^e  fpencean — 

All  the  lines  are  not  In  Rime ;  but  I  shall  set  down  a  few,  in  English  characters,  which  I  think  cond  not  have  chimed 
tofsther  so  exactly  by  mere  acddent. 

That  he  nam  be  rfhte 

And  mid  mycelan  nn-rihts 

Of  hisleode 

For  Uttelre  neode— 

He  sctte  myoel  deor-fHth, 

And  he  l^gde  lags  ther  with— 

He  forbead  ttia  heortas, 

Swyloe  eac  tha  baras ; 

Swa  iwithe  he  Infode  tha  hea-deor 

Bwyles  be  were  heon  IMer. 

Eac  he  satte  be  tham  haran. 

That  hi  mosten  tno  ihran— 

Be  «l-mlhtiga  God 

Klthe  his  aanle  mild-heoTtnisse 

And  do  him  his  qmna  forgiflmssw. 

The  writer  of  this  pari  of  the  Chronide  (as  he  teI]su8himseIf,p.l89.)hadMmtheOonqoerour. 

•>  Hist.  Ani^.  p.  loa  Godrio  died  in  1170,  so  that,  according  to  tradition,  the  Canticle  was  prior  to  that  period.  The 
ficat  StsBsa  being  iaoonvotly  printed,  I  ihall  only  tnmsoribe  the  last.— 

Seinte  Marie,  Chrlstes  bur, 
Meidenes  clenhad,  moderes  flur, 
Dilie  mine  sennen,  rlxe  in  mln  mod, 
Bringe  me  to  winne  with  lelfe  God— 


bleaaed  Virg:iii  was  pleased  to  dictate  to  Godric,  an  Hermite  near  Durham,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  any  attempts  at  Riming  Poetry,  which  can  with  probability  be  referred  to  an 
earlier  period  than  the  reign  of  Henry  the  second.  In  that  reign  Layamon  ^,  a  Priest  of 
Ernleye  near  Severn,  as  he  calls  himself,  translated  (chiefly)  from  the  French  of  Wace^,  a 


Hoe  Cantieum  (nyt  M.  P.)  pcttit  hoe  modo  in  Latinum  tran^ferri. 


Semeta  Maria,  ChriHi  tkaiamut, 
mrginalit  puriioiy  wtatrUJUu, 
dele  HMO  erimina,  regna  in  mente  med^ 
due  me  ad/alicitatem  eum  §olo  Deo, 

Upon  the  aathority  of  thli  tniulation  I  have  altered  pinne  (u  it  to  in  the  print)  to  winne.  The  Saxon  y  is  often 
mistaken  for  a  p. 

4f  Thto  work  of  Layamon  ie  extant  among  the  Cotton  MSa  GaL  A.  ix.  A  muoh  later  copj,  in  which  the  author, 
hy  a  natural  oorruptioin  was  called  Laweman,  was  destroyed  hy  the  iire.  There  to  an  aooount  of  both  copies  in 
Wanley's  Cat.  MBS.  Septent.  p.  828,  and  p.  937. 

The  followinf  short  extract  from  fol.  7. 8.  containing  an  aooonnt  of  the  Sirens,  which  Bratns  met  with  in  his 
ToyafBi  wUl  serve  to  support  what  to  said  in  the  text  of  thto  Author^  intermixing  Rimes  with  hto  prose. 

Ther  heo  ftmden  the  Merminnen, 
That  booth  deor  of  mndisle  ginnen. 
Winnen  hit  thunehet  fol  Iwto, 
Bineothe  thon  gurdto  hit  thonceth  flic 
Theos  habbeth  swa  moxle  song, 
Ne  beo  tha  dai  na  swa  long, 
Ne  bith  na  man  weri 
Heora  songes  to  henm— 


47  The  Fmoh  Clerk,  whom  Layamon  professes  to  hare  followed  in  hto  htotory,  to  called  by  Wanley  [Cat.  MSS.  Sept. 
p.  S98.]  TTalc  /  as  if  poor  Maiiire  Wace  were  doomed  to  have  hto  name  perpetually  mistaken.  Fauohet,  and  a  long 
string  of  French  Antiquaries,  hare  agreed  to  call  him  Wiitaee,  I  shall  here,  in  justice  to  Maittre  Waeet  (for  whom 
I  haTO  a  great  respect,  not  only  as  a  Tery  antient  but  as  a  rery  ingenious  Rimer,)  state  my  reasons  shortly  for 
believing,  that  he  was  the  real  author  of  that  translation  in  French  rerse  of  Oefflragr  of  Monmouth's  Romance,  whidi 
to  commonly  called  Le  BruU 

In  the  first  place  hto  name  to  distinctly  written  in  the  text  of  three  MSS.  of  very  considerable  antiquity.  Two  of 
them  are  in  the  Museum,  rto.  CoUon,  VitdU.  A.  x.  and  Reg.  13  A.  xxL  The  third  to  at  Cambridge,  in  the  Libnu7  of 
Bennet  College,  n.  A8.  In  a  fotirth  MS.  also  in  the  Museum,  HarU  6608.  it  to  written  Oaxeet  uid  0a««,  by  a  sub- 
stitution of  O  for  W,  ytaj  usual  in  the  French  language. 

Secondly,  in  the  MS.  aboyementioned  of  Layamon's  htotory  CaL  A.  ix.  if  I  may  trust  my  own  ^yes,  the  name  ia 
Waee ;  and  not  TTote,  as  Wanley  read  it  The  Saxon  t:  is  not  very  unlike  a  c.  What  Layamon  has  said  further, 
«•  that  this  Wace  was  a  French  Qerk,  and  presoated  hto  book  to  Alienor,  the  Queen  of  Henry  **  [the  Second,]  agrees 
perfectly  well  with  the  date  of  Le  Brui  (In  llftff,  according  to  all  the  copies)  and  with  the  account  which  Wace 
himself,  in  his  Roman  de  itoa,  has  given  of  hto  attachment  to  Henry. 

Thirdly,  in  a  subsequent  translation  of  Le  Brut,  which  was  made  by  Robert  of  Brunne  in  the  beginning  of  the 
XlVth  Century,  he  repeatedly  nsmes  Mayeter  Waee,  as  the  author  (or  rather  translator  from  the  Latin)  of  the 
French  History.   See  Heame't  App.  to  Pref.  to  PeUr  Langtetfi,  p.  xcvlii. 

In  opposition  to  thto  strong  evidence  In  favour  of  Waee,  we  h«ve  nothing  material,  exoept  the  MS.  of  Le  Brut 
quoted  by  Fauohet  [de  la  Langue  Franfoiee,  1.  IL ;],  in  which,  according  to  hto  citation,  the  author  to  called  Wittaee. 
The  later  French  writers,  who  have  called  him  so,  I  apprehend,  have  only  followed  Fauohet.  The  Reader  will 
Judge,  whether  it  to  not  more  probable,  that  the  writer  of  the  MS.  or  even  Fauchet  himself,  may  have  made  a  little 
slip  in  thto  matter,  than  that  so  many  MSS.  as  I  have  quoted  above,  and  the  successive  testimonies  of  Layamon  and 
Roaaar  or  BauNNS,  should  have  concurred  in  calling  the  author  of  Le  Brut  Wacb,  if  that  had  not  been  hto  true  name 

I  will  just  add,  that  Laviede  Seint  NichoUu,  which  to  frequently  quoted  by  Hiekee  [Or.  A.  S.  p.  146.  149.  et  al.] 
was  probably  a  work  of  thto  same  Waee,  as  appears  fh>m  the  foUowing  passage.    [MS.  Bodl.  1687.  v.  17.  from  the  end.] 

Ci  fftut  le  livre  mettre  Chiace, 
QU  ad  de  Seint  Nicholas  fait, 
De  Latin  en  Romaunx  estreit 
A  Oaberd  le  fix  Thiout, 
Qui  Seint  Nicholas  mout  amout.— 

And  I  dionld  snqieot.  that  Le  Martgre  de  St,  Qeorge  en  vert  Franfois  par  Robert  Ouaco,  mentioned  by  M.  Lebenf  as 
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fabulons  history  of  the  BritofiB,  entitled  *<  Le  Brut,"  which  Wace  himself,  about  the  year 
ll.'id,  had  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Geffrey  of  Moumouth.  Though  the  greatest  part  of 
this  work  of  Layamon  resemble  the  old  Saxon  Poetry,  without  Rime  or  metre,  yet  he  often 
intennixee  a  number  of  short  verses,  of  unequal  lengths  but  riming  together  pretty  exactly, 
and  in  some  places  he  has  imitated  not  unsuccessfully  the  regular  octosyllable  measure  of  his 
French  original. 

§  III.  It  may  seem  extraordinary,  after  these  proofs,  that  the  art  of  Riming  was  not 
unknown  or  unpractised  in  this  country  in  the  time  of  Henry  II,  that  we  should  be  obliged 
to  search  through  a  space  of  above  an  hundred  years,  without  being  able  to  meet  with  a  single 
maker  of  English  Rimes,  whom  we  know  to  have  written  in  that  interval.  The  case  I  suspect 
to  have  been  this.  The  scholars  of  that  age  (and  there  were  many  who  might  fairly  be  called 
80,  in  the  English  dominions  abroad^  as  well  as  at  home)  affected  to  write  only^  in  Latin, 
so  that  we  do  not  find  that  they  ever  composed,  in  verse  or  prose,  in  any  other  language.  On 
the  other  hand  they,  who  meant  to  recommend  themselves  by  their  Poetry  to  the  favour  of 
the  great,  took  care  to  write  in  French,  the  only  language  which  their  patrons  understood  ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  we  see  so  many  French  poems  ^,  about  that  time,  either  addressed  directly 
1  to  the  principal  persons  at  the  English  court,  or  at  least  written  on  such  subjects  as  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  most  likely  to  engage  their  attention.  Whatever  therefore  of  English 
Poetry  was  produced,  in  this  infancy  of  the  art,  being  probably  the  work  of  illiterate  authors 

extant  m  the  BiU.  Colbert  Cod.  3745  [Hem.  de  I'Aoad.  D.  J.  et  B.  L.  t  zyiL  p.  731.]  ought  to  be  aaeribed  to  the  aaine 
•ntbor,  as  Guaco  is  a  very  stxwige  name.    The  Christlaii  name  of  Waoe  was  Robert.    Bee  Hnet,  Orit  de  Caen,  p.  412. 

**  The  following  paaaage  of  Roger  de  HoTeden  [p.  672.]  gives  a  striking  description  of  the  extent  of  the  English 
dflmlnionsin  the  time  of  Richard  I.  Sciendum  est  quod  tota  terrot  qua  est  ab  Anglia  utque  in  Hispaniam^  seetu 
•err,  videtieet  Norwumnia,  Britannia,  Pietaviat  eet  de  daminio  Regit  Anglia.  The  Kings  of  Franoe  at  that  time 
vera  not  poeaeoMd  of  an  inch  of  territory  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Ocean. 

«*  It  will  be  snf&eient  to  name  John  of  Salisbury,  Peter  of  Blois,  Joseph  of  Exeter,  Gerald  Barry,  Nigell  Wireker, 
Geffrey  Vinsauf.  I  should  add  to  this  list  Walter  Map,  if  there  were  not  a  tradition,  not  entirely  destitute  of 
probability,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  JRom<in  de  Saint  Oraai  in  French.  I  find  this  in  an  old  MS.  of  Tristan,  Bib. 
Bcf.  SO.  D.  IL  p.  antep.  <iuant  Boort  ot  ccnte  lavmture  del  Saint  Oraal,  teles  come  elts  estoient  avenues,  eles  JUrent 
mi$u  en  escrit^  gardees  en  lamere  de  SalOneree,  dont  Mestre  Oaltier  Map  Vestrett  a  f aire  ton  livre  du  Saint  QraaU  por 
lamer  du  rop  Herri  ton  eengnor,  qui  fist  lettorie  tralater  del  Latin  en  Romanz.  The  adventure  of  the  Saint  Oraai, 
b  plainly  writteo  upon  a  very  different  plan  from  the  other  Romances  of  the  Round  Table,  and  is  likely  enough  to 
have  come  from  an  Eoclesiastick,  though  rather,  I  confess,  from  a  graver  one  than  Walter  Map  may  be  supposed  to 
btve  betn.  The  French  Romance,  from  which  our  Romance  called  '*  Mort  d* Arthur  "  is  translated,  seems  to  be  an 
injodicious  Jumble  of  Le  Brut,  Lancelot,  Tristan,  the  Saint  Qraal,  and  some  other  Romanoes  of  less  note,  which 
vere  aU,  I  apprehend,  originally  separate  works. 

^  Le  Bestiaire,  by  Philippe  de  Thaun,  addrewed  to  Queen  Adelisa ;  Le  Brut  and  Le  Roman  de  Rou,  by  Wace,  have 
bean  moitioncd  above.  Besides  the  Roman  de  Rou,  there  is  another  Chronicle  of  Normandy  in  French  verse  by 
Meitre  Beneit,  compiled  by  order  of  Henry  IL  MS.  Harl.  1717.  The  same  BeneU  was,  perhaps,  the  author  of  the 
ViedeSL  Tkcmeu,  MS.  Harl.  377&  though  he  there  calls  himself 

"  ^ere  BeneU,  le  pecheour, 
"  ovelet  neirt  drat " — 

At  the  cod  of  n  copy  of  Le  Brut,  Bib.  Reg.  13  A.  xxl.  there  is  a  Continuation  of  the  History  to  the  death  of  William 
n.,  hi  the  same  Metre,  by  a  G^ei  Gaimar,  which  escaped  the  observation  of  Mr.  Caaley ;  and  at  the  end  of  another 
0017,  VileU.  A.  z.  the  History  Is  oontinned  by  an  anonymous  author  to  the  accession  of  King  John. 

iUchard  L  oompoaed  himself  in  French.  A  specimen  of  his  Poetry  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Walpole.  Cat.  of 
Royal  AothorSk  v.  L  And  his  Chancellor,  William  Bishop  of  Ely  (who,  as  has  been  observed  before,  **  was  totally 
Ignonatof  the  English  language  "),  was  by  no  means  behindhand  with  his  Master  in  his  encouragement  of  French 
PbeU ;  for  of  this  Bishop  the  passage  hi  Hoveden  is  to  be  understood,  which  Mr.  Walpole  has  appUed  to  the  King 
biasatf.  It  is  part  of  a  letter  of  Hugh  Bishop  of  Coventry,  who,  speaking  of  the  BUhop  of  El»,  aays  that  bk,  "ad 
*fgmentmm  et  famam  tut  nominit,  emendieata  earmina  et  rgthmot  adulatoriot  comparabeU,  et  de  regno  Francorum 
tant0ret  etjoculatoret  muneribut  aUexerat,  ut  dt  iUo  canerent  in  plateit ;  etjam  dieebatur  ubique,  quod  non  erat  talis 
tsorbe.**    Hovedan,  p.  108. 

d 
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and  circulating  only  among  the  vulgar  ^\  we  need  not  be  much  surpriBed  that  no  more  of  it 
has  been  transmitted  down  to  posterity. 

§  IV.  The  learned  Hickes,  however,  has  pointed  out  to  us  two  vexy  curious  pieces,  which 
may  with  probability  be  referred  to  this  period.  The  first  of  them  is  a  Paraphrase  of  the 
Gospel  Histories,  entitled  Omnium  ",  by  one  Orm^  or  Ormin,  It  seems  to  have  been  considered 
as  mere  Prose  by  Hickes  and  by  Wanley,  who  have  both  given  large  extracts  from  it ;  but,  I 
apprehend,  every  reader,  who  has  an  ear  for  metre,  will  easily  perceive  that  it  is  written  veiy 


»i  To  these  ceneen  we  may  probably  Impnte  the  loes  of  thoee  Songs  upon  Herewaid  (the  last  perhaps  of  the  Saxon 
heroes,)  which,  aooording to  Ingnlphas,  "were  song  aboat  the  streets'*  in  his  time.  Hist.  Cnqrl.  p. 68.  Robert  of 
Bronne  also  mentions**  a  Rime  "oonoemingGryme  the  Fisher,  the  fomider  of  Grymesby;  Haoehdc  the  Dane;  and 
his  wife  Goldebnrgh,  daughter  to  a  King  Athdwold ;  who  all  now.  together  with  their  bard, 

— OlaeiTmabQes 
Uigentnr  ignotiqne  longi 
Nocte.— 

See  Ttanslation  of  Peter  of  Lsngtoft,  p.  iS.  and  Camden's  Brit  p.  MOl 

M  The  Ormolmn  seems  to  be  placed  by  Hicfces  among  the  flrst  writings  after  the  Oonqnest  [Gnmi.  Ang.  Sax.  o. 
xxii.  p.  165.],  but,  I  oonfeas,  I  cannot  oonoeire  it  to  hare  been  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  H.  There  is  a  peculiarity 
in  the  author's  orthography,  which  consists  in  doubling  the  (Consonants ;  e.  g.  brother,  he  writes,  brotkerri  after, 
affierr,  ko.  He  has  done  this  by  design,  and  charges  those  who  shall  copy  his  book  to  be  rery  careful  to  write  thoee 
letters  twice,  which  he  has  written  so,  as  otherwise,  he  assures  them,  "  they  wQl  not  write  the  word  ri^t."  Hides 
has  taken  notice  of  this  peculiarity,  but  has  not  attempted  to  explain  the  author's  reasons  for  it ;  and  indeed,  withoat 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  than  we  now  probably  can  have  of  the  Saxon  pronunciation,  th^  seem  totally  inexplicable. 
In  the  few  lines,  which  I  think  it  neoessazy  to  quote  here  as  a  specimen  of  the  Metre,  I  shall  Tsnture  (first  begging 
Ormin's  pardon  for  disregarding  his  injunction)  to  leare  out  the  superfluous  letters,  and  I  shall  also  for  my  own  ease 
as  weU  as  that  of  the  reader  transcribe  them  in  modem  characters.  The  first  linee  of  Wanley's  extract  from  MBL 
Bod.  Junius.  I.  [Gat  Codd.  MSS.  Septent.  p.  fi9.]  will  answer  my  purpose  as  well  as  any  other. 

Nn,  brother  Walter,  brotber  min  after  the  fleshes  kinde. 
And  brother  min  i  Cristendom  thuih  ftiDuht  and  thnrh  trowthe, 
And  brotber  min  i  Clodes  bus  yet  o  the  thride  wise, 
Thuih  that  wit  hafen  takm  ba  an  reg^el  hoc  to  folgben 
Under  kanunkes-had  and  lif  swa  sum  fiant  Awstin  sette, 
Ic  hafe'don  swa  sum  thu  bad,  and/orbed  •  te  thin  wiUe, 
Ic  hafb  wend  intil  En^sh  godspdies  halighe  lare, 
After  that  little  wit  that  me  min  Dzlhten  hafeth  lened— 

The  reader  will  observe,  that,  in  calling  these  yerses  of  fifteen  qrllables,  I  consider  the  words— JbifMle,  inmOu, 
wit€»  $etU,  wOU,  Uure--M  disqrllables. 

The  laws  of  Hetre  require  that  they  should  be  so  oonsidered,  as  much  as  /olgJun  and  lened :  and  for  the  Hme 
reason  thridt  in  rtr,  3  and  hufe  in  tot.  6  and  7*  we  to  be  pronounoed  as  consisting  of  two  vyUables. 

It  is  the  more  extxaordinaiy  that  neither  Hickes  nor  Wanley  should  haTO  perceived  that  Ormin  wrote  in  Metre,  as  he 
himself  mentions  his  having  added  words  for  the  sake  oiJUUng  his  Riwu,  or  Verte,  for  he  calls  it  by  both  those  names 
in  the  following  passsges;:  ^ 

Ic  hafe  sett  her  o  this  hoc  among  Oodspelles  wordes 

An  thurfa  me  aelfen  manig  word,  the  Ri^ge  swa  to  JUlen— 

And  again. 

And  ic  ne  mihte  noht  min  /ert  ay  with  GodspeDes  wordes 

Wd  JUien  all,  and  all  forth!  sholde  ic  wel  ofte  node 

Among  Oodspelles  wordes  don  min  word,  min  fers  to  JUlen-^ 

It  is  soaroe  necessary  to  remark,  that  Riwu  is  here  to  be  understood  in  its  original  sense,  as  denoting  the  whole  Terser 
and  not  merely  the  consonant  of  the  final  vyUables.  In  the  second  quotation  fers,  or  verte,  is  snbetituled  liar  it  as  a 
qmanymons  term.  Indeed  I  doubt  whether,  in  the  time  of  Ormin,  the  word  Riwu  was,  in  any  language^  used  sini^y 
to  convey  the  idea  of  Consonant  terminations. 


•  r.  Mth^.  MB. 
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exactly  in  verses  of  fifteen  syllableSy  without  Rime,  in  imitation  of  the  most  common  species  of 
the  Latin  Tetrameter  Iambic.  The  other  piece  ^,  which  is  a  moral  Poem  upon  old  age,  Sec.  is 
in  Rime,  and  in  a  metre  much  resembling  the  former,  except  that  the  verse  of  fifteen  syllables 
is  broken  into  two,  of  which  the  first  should  regularly  contain  eight  and  the  second  seven 
syllables  ;  but  the  metre  is  not  so  exactly  observed,  at  least  in  the  copy  which  Hickes  has 
followed,  as  it  is  in  the  Orntulum, 

§  V.  In  the  next  interval,  from  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  we  may  suppose  Chaucer  was  beginning  to  write,  the  number  of 
English  Rimers  seems  to  have  increased  very  much.  Besides  several,  whose  names  we  know  ^, 
it  is  probable  that  a  great  part  of  the  anonymous  Authors,  or  rather  Translators  ^,  of  the . 


M  A  Urge  extract  from  this  Poem  has  been  printed  by  Hickes  [Gram.  Ang.  Sax.  c  xxiv.  p.  232.].  but  evidently 
from  rerj  inoorreot  MS8.    It  begins  thns : 

le  am  no  elder  thanne  Ic  wes 

A  wintre  and  ec  a  lore ; 
Ic  ealdi  more  tbanne  ie  dede. 

Mi  wit  oghte  to  bi  more. 

^  Robert  of  Olonoester  and  Robert  of  Bnmne  have  been  mentioned  already. 

To  these  may  be  added  Richard  Rolle,  the  herraite  of  Hampole,  who  died  in  13^,  after  having  composed  a  large 
quantity  of  Bnglish  rimes.  See  Tanner,  Bib.  Brit  Art.  Hamfolb.— Laurence  Minot,  who  has  loft  a  collection  of 
Poems  npon  the  principal  events  of  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  MS.  Cotton.  Galba.  E.  ix.— Within 
the  mme  period  flourished  the  two  Poets,  who  are  mentioned  with  great  commendations  by  Robert  of  Brunne  [App. 
to  Pref.  to  Peter  Langt.  p.  xcix.]  under  the  names  '*  Of  Erceldoun  and  of  Kendale."  We  have  no  memorial,  that  I 
know,  remaining  of  the  latter,  besides  this  passage ;  but  the  former  I  take  to  have  been  the  famous  Thomas  Leir- 
monlh.  of  Erdldoun  (or  Enilton.  as  it  is  now  called,  in  the  shire  of  Merch.)  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Edward  I,  and 
is  ffenerally  distinguished  by  the  honourable  addition  of  **  The  Rbymour."  As  the  learned  Editor  of  "  Ancient 
Scottish  Poems,  Edinburgh,  1770,**  has,  for  irrefragable  reasons,  deprived  this  Thomas  of  a  Prophecy  in  vo-se.  which 
had  nsoally  been  ascribed  to  him,  [see  Mackenzie,  Art.  Thomas  RHVMOum]  I  am  inclined  to  make  him  some  amends 
If  attrfbating  to  him  a  Romance  of  *'  Sir  Tristrem  ;  '*  of  which  Robert  of  Brunne,  an  excellent  judge !  [in  the  place 
■fcoveoited]  says. 

Over  gestes  it  has  th 'esteem. 

Over  all  that  is  or  was, 

If  men  it  sayd  as  made  Thomas. 

^  See  Dr.  PerqyiB  cnrious  CaUUogue  nf  EnglUh  Metrical  Romances,  proflxed  to  the  third  Volume  of  JUliquet  of 
endtM  Poeajf.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  have  no  English  Romance  prior  to  the  age  of  Chancer,  which  is 
not  a  trsnalation  or  imitation  of  some  earlier  French  Romance.  The  principal  of  those,  which,  being  built  upon 
English  stories^  bid  the  fairest  for  having  been  originally  composed  in  English,  are  also  extant  in  French.  A  con- 
rideraUe  Ihigment  of  HomchUd,  or  Dan  Horn  as  he  is  there  called,  is  to  be  found  in  French  Alexandrines  in  MS. 
BerU  527.  The  first  part  of  Oiiy  nf  Warwick  is  in  Fnnoh,  in  the  octosyllable  metro,  in  MS.  HarU  3775.  and  the  last 
pert  in  the  same  language  and  metro  in  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  8  F.  ix.  How  much  may  be  wanting  I  have  not  had  opportunity 
to  fvaminf  I  fanve  nevo:  seen  BevU  in  French ;  but  Du  Fresnoy.  in  his  BiMioth.  dee  Romane,  X.  ii.  p.  241.  mentions 
s  MS.  of  Le  Roman  de  Beuvee  de  HatUonnCt  and  another  of  Le  Roman  de  Beuvee  et  Roeiane,  en  Rime;  and  the  Italians, 
who  vera  certainly  mon  likely  to  borrow  from  |^  French  than  from  the  English  language,  had  got  among  them  a 
Bomanoe  di  Buovo  dCAnUma  befon  the  year  1348.    Quadrio,  Storia  della  Poeaia,  t.  vi  p.  542. 

However,  I  think  it  extremely  probable  that  these  three  Romances*  though  originally  written  in  French,  were  com- 
posed in  England,  and  perhaps  by  Englishmen ;  for  we  find  that  the  general  currency  of  the  French  language  here 
engaged  several  of  our  own  countrymen  to  use  it  in  their  compositions.  Peter  of  Langtoft  may  be  reckoned  a  dubious 
iastanoe,  as  be  is  said  by  some  to  have  bean  a  Frenchman ;  but  Robert  Grosseteste,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in 
the  time  of  Henry  m,  was  a  native  of  Suffolk,  and  yet  he  wrote  his  Chaeteau  d'Amours,  and  his  Manuel  dee  Peehiee 
ia  French.  [Tanner's  Bih  Brit,  and  Heame's  Pref.  to  Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  Iviii.]— There  is  a  translation  of  Cato  in 
Piench  reno  by  Helie  de  Ouinceetre,  i.  e.  Winchester,  MS.  ffarl.  4388.  and  a  Ronumce  also  in  French  verse,  which  I 
Appose  to  be  the  origina]  of  the  English  Ipomedon  [Percy's  Cat  n.  22.]  by  Hue  de  Rotelande,  is  to  be  found  in  MS. 
Cotttfa.  Yesp.  A.  vii.— A  French  Dialogue  in  verse,  MS.  Bod,  3904^  entitled.  *•  La  pUintepar  entre  mis  Sire  Henry  de 
lae]t  CeunU  de  Ifiehole  et  Sire  Wauter  de  BjfbeUitoortk  pur  la  eroieerie  en  la  terre  Seinte"  was  most  probably  corn- 
pond  by  the  Utter,  who  has  also  left  us  another  work  in  French  prose.  [See  his  article  in  Tanner.  Blbl.  Brit}-Even 
u  late  as  tlis  tima  of  Chancer,  Gower  wrote  his  Speculum  meditantie  in  French,  but  whether  in  verse  or  prose  is 
eaoertafn.   John  Stowe,  who  was  a  diligent  searcher  after  M8S.  had  never  seen  this  work  [Annals,  p.  326.] :  nor  does 
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popular  Poema,  which  (from  their  haying  been  originally  written  in  the  Roman,  or  French, 
lang^oage)  were  called  Romances,  flourished  about  this  time.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
particulars  here  concerning  any  of  them,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  invented,  or  imported 
from  abroad,  any  new  modes  of  Versification,  by  which  the  Art  coud  be  at  all  advanced  ^,  or 
even  to  have  improved  those  which  were  before  in  use.  On  the  contrary,  as  their  works  were 
intended  for  the  ear  more  than  for  the  eye,  to  be  recited  rather  than  read,  they  were  apt  to  be 
more  attentive  to  their  Rimes  than  to  the  exactness  of  their  Metres,  from  a  presumption,  I 
suppose,  that  the  defect,  or  redundance,  of  a  syllable  might  be  easily  covered  in  the  recitation, 
especially  if  accompanied,  as  it  often  was,  by  some  musical  instrument. 

§  VI.  Such  was,  in  general,  the  state  of  English  Poetry  at  the  time  when  Chaucer  probably 
made  his  first  essays.    The  use  of  Rime  was  established  ;  not  exclusively  (for  the  Author  of 


either  Bale  or  Pito  set  down  the  beginning  of  it.  u  they  generally  do  of  the  boola  which  they  hare  had  In  their  hande- 
Howerer,  one  French  Poem  of  Gower's  has  been  preserrod.  In  MS.  Harl,  38G9.  it  ia  connected  with  the  Confasio 
AiMntii  by  the  following  rubric :  «  Puiaqu'il  ad  dit  cidevant  en  Englois  par  voie  d'eaaunple  la  aotie  de  cellui  qui  par 
amoon  aime  par  eepedal,  dirra  ore  apree  en  Francois  a  tout  le  monde  en  general  nne  traitie  lelooc  les  auetours,  poor 
esaampler  lee  amants  marries,  au  fln  q*ilB  la  foi  de  leurs  seints  espousailles  pountmt  par  fine  loialte  guarder.  et  al 
honeur  de  dieu  salvement  tenir."  Pr.  Le  ertaUmr  de  UmU  creature.  It  contains  lt  Stanaas  of  7  yenee  each,  in  the 
last  of  which  is  the  following  apology  for  the  language : 

"  Al'  unirersite  de  tout  le  monde 
Johan  Gower  oeste  Balade  euToie, 
Et  si  Jeo  nai  de  Francois  la  fsconde, 
Pardonetz  moi  qe  Jeo  de  ceo  fonvoie ; 
Jeo  suis  Engiois,  si  quier  par  tiele  roie 
Estre  excuse  ■  ■■       ." 

Chaucer  himself  seems  to  hare  had  no  great  opinion  of  the  performances  of  his  countrymen  in  French.  [ProL  to 
Test,  of  Lore,  ed.  1542.]  **  Certes  (says  he)  there  ben  some  that  speke  tbeyr  poysy  mater  in  Frenche,  of  whycbe  speche 
the  Frenche  men  hare  as  good  a  fantasye,  as  we  have  in  hearing  of  French  mennes  Englyshe."  And  he  afterwards 
concludes,  with  his  usual  good  sense.  **  Let  then  Clerkes  endyten  in  Latyn,  for  they  have  the  proportye  of  science 
and  the  knowinge  in  that  facultye ;  and  lette  Frenchmen  in  tbeyr  Frenche  alw>  endyte  tbeyr  quqmt  termes,  for  it  ia 
kyndly  to  theyr  mouthee ;  and  let  us  shewe  our  fantaeyes  In  suche  wordes  as  we  lemeden  of  our  dames  tonge." 

M  It  was  necessary  to  qualify  the  assertion,  that  the  Rimers  of  this  period  **  did  not  invent  or  import  from  abroad 
any  new  modes  of  Yersiflcation,'*  as,  in  fact,  Robert  of  Brunne  (in  the  psssage  referred  to  in  n.  64.)  has  mentioned 
three  or  four  sorts  of  verse,  different  from  any  which  we  have  hitherto  met  with,  and  which  .appear  to  have  been 
much  cultivated,  if  not  introduced,  by  the  writers  who  flourished  a  little  before  himself.  He  calls  them  Couwee, 
Stranperet  Enterlaee,  and  Boston.  Mr.  Bridges,  in  a  sensible  letter  to  Thomas  Hearne  [App.  to  Pref.  to  Peter  Langt. 
p.  clii.]  pointed  out  these  terms  as  particularly  '*  needing  an  explanation ;  **  but  Thomas  chose  rather  to  stuff  his  biiok. 
with  accounts  of  the  Nunnery  at  Little  Oidding,  dsc.  which  cost  him  only  the  labour  of  transcribing.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  Rimes  called  Couwie  and  Enterlacie  were  derived  from  the  Versus  Caudati  and 
Interlaqueati  of  the  Latin  Rimers  of  that  age.  Though  Robert  of  Bnmne  In  his  Prologue  professes  not  to  attempt 
these  elegancies  of  composition,  yet  he  has  intermixed  several  passages  in  Rime  Couw^e,-  [see  p.  966.  273,  6,  7.  8,  9^ 
et  al.]  and  almost  all  the  latter  part  of  his  work  from  the  Conquest  is  written  In  Rime  Enterlaeie,  each  couplet 
riming  in  the  middle  as  well  as  at  the  end.  [This  was  the  nature  dl  the  Versus  inUrlaquetUi,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing specimen,  MS.  Harl.  1002. 

Plausua  Grecorum  |  lux  cecis  et  via  claudis  | 
Incola  celorum  |  virgo  dignissima  laudis.j 

I  cannot  pretend  to  define  the  exact  form  of  the  Rime  called  Boston,  but  I  dare  say  it  received  its  appellation  from 
the  Carmelite,  Rol>ert  Boston,  a  celebrated  Latin  Rimer  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  L  and  II.  [See  Tanner,  Bibl.  Brit, 
in  V.  and  Heame's  Pref.  to  Fordun,  p.  ocxxvi.  et  seq.]  His  verses  upon  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  in  1313,  are 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Fordun,  p.  1670.  They  afford  instances  of  all  the  whimsical  combinations  of  Rimes  whicli 
can  well  be  conceived  to  find  a  place  in  the  Latin  l^^roic  metre. 

As  to  Rime  Stranger e,  I  suspect  <upon  considering  the  whole  passage  In  Robert  of  Brunne)  that  It  was  rather  a 
general  name.  Including  all  sorts  of  uncommon  Rimes,  than  appropriated  to  any  particular  speciea. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  this  account  of  these  new  modes  of  Yeralflcation  shall  be  allowed  to  be  any  thing  like  the 

imfch.  T  linna  J  aholl  Ka  tKitnwK*  tnmHaoA  In  hovlner  oAAoA    «t  «1i«f  f ha  A  v*  <v%n<1  «iAf  1t«  of  all  uAwttw%*%aA  Hv  f  kjwm  ■* 


the  ''Visions  of  Pierce  Ploughman"  wrote  after  the  year  1350 '^  without  Rime,)  but  very 
generally ;  so  that  in  this  respect  he  had  little  to  do  but  to  imitate  his  predecessors.  The 
Metrical  part  of  our  Poetry  was  capable  of  more  improvement,  by  the  polishing  of  the  measures 
already  in  use  as  well  as  by  the  introducing  of  new  modes  of  rersification ;  and  how  far 
Chaucer  actually  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  it,  in  both  or  either  of  these  particulars, 
we  are  now  to  consider. 

§  VII.  With  respect  to  the  regular  Metres  then  in  use,  they  may  be  reduced,  I  think,  to  four. 
First,  the  long  Iambic  Metre ",  consisting  of  not  more  than  fifteen,  nor  less  than  fourteen 
syllables,  and  broken  by  a  Ccetura  at  the  eighth  syllable.    Secondly,  the  Alexandrin  Metre  ^', 

"  Thto  is  plain  from  fol.  68.  edit.  1550.  where  the  year  1350  is  named,  aa  a  year  of  great  scarcity.  Indeed,  from  the 
mention  of  the  Kitten  in  the  tale  of  the  Rattone.  fol.  iti.  iiii.  I  should  siupect  that  the  aathor  wrote  at  the  very  end 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  when  Riohard  was  become  heir  apparent. 

The  Visions  </(Le.  cofi£<minp)  Pierce  Ploughman  are  generally  ascribed  to  one  Robert  Langland;  but  the  beat 
MSS.  that  I  have  seen,  make  the  Christian  name  of  the  author  William,  without  mentioning  his  surname.  So  in 
MS.  CatUm.  Veq».  B.  xrL  at  the  end  of  p.  1.  is  this  rubric.  *'  Hie  incipit  secundus  pasraa  de  rlslone  WiUtlmi  de  Petri) 
Ploolmian.'*  And  inverfi.  of  p.S.  instead  of,  •*And  *a^ ,-  sonne,  sUput  thouf  the  MS.  has,  **And  tajfde  i 
WIQe,  sUpeMt  thou  ?  "    Bee  also  the  account  of  MS.  Harl,  2376.  in  the  Uarlelan  Catalogue. 

I  cannot  help  ohserring,  that  these  Visions  have  been  printed  from  so  faulty  and  imperfect  a  Ma  that  the  author, 
whoever  he  was,  would  find  it  difficult  to  recognize  his  own  work.  However,  the  Judgement  of  the  learned  Doctors, 
Hiekes  end  Percy,  [Gram.  A.  S.  p.  817.— >Ilel.  of  Ane.  Poet  ▼.  li.  p.  SGO.]  with  respect  to  the  laws  of  his  versifloation, 
li  confirmed  by  the  MSS.  Each  of  his  verses  is  in  fact  a  distich,  oomposed  of  two  verses,  after  the  Saxon  form, 
without  Rime,  and  not  reducible  to  any  certain  Metre.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  a  few  of  his  yeraes  may  not  be 
pieked  out,  consisting  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  syllables,  and  resembling  the  metre  used  in  the  Ormulum  ;  and  there 
sre  still  more  of  twelve  and  thirteen  syllables,  which  might  pass  for  very  tolerable  Alexandrines:  but  tho«,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  great  number  of  his  verses  (warranted  for  genuine  by  the  best  MSS.)  which  cannot,  by  any 
mode  of  pronunciation,  be  extended  beyond  nine  or  ten  qrllables  ;  so  that  it  is  Impossible  to  imagine,  that  his  verse 
vas  intoided  to  consist  of  any  determinate  number  of  syllablea  It  is  aa  clear  that  his  Accents,  upon  which  the 
banoMiy  of  modem  Rythms  depends,  are  not  disposed  according  to  any  regular  system.  The  first  division  of  a 
Tcne  is  often  lYochaio,  and  the  last  Iambic ;  and  viee  vend.  The  only  rule,  which  he  seems  really  to  have  prescribed 
to  hims^,  is  what  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  his  first  Editor,  via.  *'  to  haye  three  wordes  at  the  leaete  in  every 
vene  whicbe  beginne  with  some  one  letter.**   Crowley's  Pref.  to  Edit  155a 

■*  The  most  perfect  example  of  this  metre  has  been  given  above^  n.  52,  from  the  Ormulum.  Bach  verse  Is  composed 
of  fiHeeo  syUabtoa,  and  broken  by  a  Casura  at  the  eighth,  which  always  terminates  a  word.  The  accents  are  bo 
diqMMed  upon  the  even  qrllablesi  particularly  the  eighth  and  fourteenth,  as  to  produce  the  true  Iambic  Cadence. 

The  leaned  reader  wHl  recollect,  that  the  Politieal  verses,  as  thoy  are  called,  of  Tzetaes.  and  othen,  who  wrote 
«hcn  the  Greek  rerslfloation  was  become  Rythmical  instead  of  Metrical,  ara  ehi^jf  of  this  form.  See  Du  Cange,  ▼. 
Fbum  Vsnaoa.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that,  about  the  time  of  our  Orm,  CluUo  d'Aloamo,  a  Poet  of  Sicily,  where  the 
Gretk  was  still  a  liring  language.  [Montf.  Palsog.  Gr.  1.  tL]  made  use  of  these  verses  of  fifteen  syllables,  intermixed 
with  BcndccaayUables,  in  the  only  production  of  his  which  has  been  preserved.  Raocolta  dell'  Allacd,  p.  408—16. 
The  flracStasxa  is  quoted  by  Cresdmbeni,  [Istor.  d.V.  P.  1.  i.  p.  3.]  who  however  labours  very  much  to  persuade 
w  that  the  ycrsea  in  question  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  yerses  of  fifteen  syllables,  but  as  containing  each 
(rf  them  two  yersea,  the  one  of  eight  and  the  other  of  seyen  syllables.  If  this  were  allowed,  the  nature  of  the  verse 
vnild  not  be  altered :  [See  before^  p.  xxxv.]  but  the  supposition  is  highly  improbable,  as  by  that  distribution  there  would 
be  three  veraee  in  each  Stanza  not  riming.  In  what  follows,  Grescimbeni  shews  yery  plainly  that  he  had  not  adverted 
lo  the  real  nature  of  CiuUo's  measure,  for  he  compares  it  with  the  noted  tetrameter, "  Oallias  Casaar  subegit,  Mico- 
medcs  Ccaarsm.**  which  Is  a  TrochaiCt  whereas  these  verses  of  Cinllo  are  evidently  Iambics,  like  those  of  Orm. 

I  iiupeet  that  if  we  coud  reoovo-  the  genuhie  text  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  he  would  be  found  to  have  written 
In  this  Metre.  It  was  used  by  Warner,  in  his  Albhns  England  (another  Chronicle  In  verse)  In  the  latter  end  of  Q. 
Blzabeth's  reign  ;  and  Gascolgne  about  the  same  time  ^Instruction  concerning  the  making  of  verse  in  Eng.  Signature 
C.  iL]  speaks  of  the  couplet  consisting  of  one  verse  of  twelve  and  another  of  fourteen  syllables,  as  (A«  commonest  sort 
of  verse  then  in  uat.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  metre,  which  Gascolgne  calls  a  verse  of  fourteen  syllables, 
b  exactly  the  same  with  what  is  called  aboye  a  verse  of  fifteen  syllables ;  Just  as  the  French  Alexandrin  may  be  com- 
posed indurerentjy  of  twelye  or  thirteen  sylUbles.  and  the  Italian llendecasyllable  of  ten,  eleven,  or  oven  twelve.  The 
meral  rule  in  all  these  kinds  of  verse  is,  that,  when  they  consist  of  the  greater  number  of  syllables,  the  superfluous 
q^Uables,  aa  thegr  may  be  called,  are  never  accented. 

^  Ro%crt  of  Branne,  In  his  ttmnslation  of  Peter  t^f  LangtofU  seems  to  have  used  the  Alexandrin  verse  in  imitation 


I 

I 
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consisting  of  not  more  than  thirteen  syllables,  nor  less  than  twelve,  with  a  Ccetura  at  the 
Thirdly,  the  Octosyllable  Metre  ;  which  was  in  reality  the  antient  Dimeter  Iambic.    Fi 
the  Stanza  of  six  verses ;  of  which  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth,  were  in  the  c. 
Octosyllable  Metre  ;  and  the  third  and  last  catalectic,  t.  e.  wanting  a  syllable,  or  even 
§  VIII.  In  the  first  of  these  Metres  it  does  not  appear  that  Chancer  ever  compos 
(for,  I  presume,  no  one  can  imagine  that  he  was  the  author  of  Gramelyn,)  or  in  thr 
and  in  the  fourth  we  have  nothing  of  his  but  the  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  which,  being  * 
to  ridicule  the  vulgar  Romancers,  seems  to  have  been  purposely  written  in  their  * 
Metre.    In  the  third,  or  Octosyllable  Metre ^,  he  has  left  several  compositions  ;  pa' 


!■»  ' 


of  his  Original ;  but  hla  Metre  (at  least  in  Heame's  copy)  is  frequently  defeotive,  eqteoiaUy  in  the  Iatt(» 
work,  where  he  affects  to  rime  at  the  Caesura  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  his  yeracw 

The  Alezandrin  metre  Is  generally  agreed  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  Raman  d'AUxandrtt  by  1m 
and  Alexandre  de  Bemay,  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  Century.    Du  Verdier,  BIbl.  p.  780.  Fa 
late  French  Antiquary  (Bf.  L'Eyeque  de  la  RavaUere.)  in  his  history  Det  Revolutions  de  la  Langue  F> 
has  combated  this  opinion,  upon  the  authority  of  some  Alezandrin  Terws,  which  he  has  dlsoorered, 
in  the  Roman  de  Rou.    I  shall  only  obeerre,  that  no  such  yenesare  to  be  found  In  a  yery  good  M&  o 
JtoM,  Bib.  R«ff.  A  C.  xi  and  I  yery  much  suspect  that  upon  an  aocunte  examination  they  will  appear  t 
the  work  of  Wace,  but  of  some  later  author.    A  similar  mistake  of  an  Interpolation,  or  oontin 
original  work  has  led  another  yery  able  Antiquary  of  the  sune  nation  to  place  the  Roman  de  Rou  • 
Centuz7.    Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  L  et  B.  L.  tom.  zy.  p.  588.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Waee  wrr  • 
Rou  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  Century.    See  before,  n.  47. 

They  who  attend  only  to  the  length  of  the  Alexandrin  yerse,  will  naturally  deriye  it  from  tht 
rythms,  wlilch  were  in  frequent  use  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  Century.  See  Ordertc  Vital.  1. 
419.  et  al.  But  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  Casura  at  the  sixth  syllable,  so  essential  to  the  Alexr 
hardly  eyer  obeeryed  in  the  Trimeter  Iambic,  it  will  seem  more  probable,  I  think,  that  the  inyen 
drin  took  for  his  model,  what  has  been  called  aboye,  the  long  Iambic,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other 
or  two  syllables,  in  the  first  hemistich. 

•<>  Though  I  call  this  the  Octosyllable  Metre  from  what  I  apprehend  to  haye  been  ito  original  f(» 
of  nine  and  sometimes  of  ten  syllables ;  but  the  eighth  is  always  the  last  accented  syllable. 

The  oldest  French  poems,  to  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  Century,  are  all  in  this  metre ;  but  ti 
the  Alexandrin,  the  octosyllable  yerse  seems  by  degrees  to  haye  been  confined  to  the  seyeral  fl|K>< 
sitions  in  which  it  is  still  used.  Here  In  England,  Robert  of  Brunne,  in  his  Preface  to  his  tranBl;j 
to  Pref.  to  Peter  Langtoft.  p.  c]  caUs  l\  "  light  rime,*'  in  oontnuUstincUon  to  "  strange  rime," 
enumerated  several  sorts  [see  n.  56.] ;  and  says,  that  he  wrote  in  it  *'  for  luf  of  the  lewed  man : 
1 1     speaks  of  it  in  nearly  the  same  terms  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  the  Houee  of  fame. 


"  God  of  sdenoe  and  of  light, 
ApoUo,  thui]§^  thy  grete  might 
This  little  last  book  now  thou  gye ; 
Not  that  I  will  for  maystrye 
Here  art  potential  be*shewde ; 
But,  for  the  ryme  is  lighi  and  Uwiet 
Yet  make  it  somewhat  agreable, 
Though  some  yerse  fayle  in  a  synable." 

The  learned  Editor  of  a  part  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  [London,  1737, 8yo.]  has  quoted  tti 
as  proying,  **  by  Chaucer's  own;confo8sion,  that  he  did  not  write  in  equal  measure." 

It  certahily  proves,  that  he  did  not  write  in  equal  measure  in  this  particular  poem  of  t 
proves  also,  that  he  knew  well  what  the  laws  of  measure  were,  and  that  he  thought  thn* 
required  an  apology.    Is  it  just  to  conclude,  because  Chaucer  has  owned  a  neglect  of  tho- 
in  light  metre,  and  in  which  he  formally  disclaims  any  exertion  of  art  [ver.  4, 5.]  that  t* 
negligent  of  them  in  his  other  works,  written  in  the  gravest  metre,  and  In  which  be  mu 
have  employed  his  utmost  skill  of  yersiflcation  ?  In  the  Troilus,  for  instance,  [b.  v.]  he 
none  miswrite,  or  mismetre  his  book."    Can  we  suppose  that  it  was  not  originally  wrlttt 
enter  any  further  into  the  general  argument  concerning  Chaucer's  versification,  which  >\ 
in  the  text  My  business  here  was  only  to  prevent  the  reader  from  coming  to  the  questio. 
(upon  the  authority  of  the  learned  Editor  above-mentioned)  that  "Chaucer  himsdf."  i 
Fame,  *'  has  put  the  matter  out  of  dispute.** 

To  return  again  to  the  Octosyllable  Metre.  Its  constitution  is  such,  that  the  first  syllabi 
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"an  imperfect  Traniilation  of  the  Boman  de  la  Rtm^*  which  was,  probably,  one  of  his  earliest 
performances ;  "  the  House  of  Fame  f  **  the  Dethe  of  the  Dnchesse  Blanche,"  and  a  poem 
called  his  **  Dreme  : "  npon  all  which  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  observe  in  general,  that,  if  he 
had  given  no  other  proofs  of  his  poetical  faculty,  these  alone  must  have  secured  to  him  the 
pre-eminence,  above  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  in  point  of  Versification. 

§  IX.  But  by  far  the  most  considerable  part  of  Chaucer's  works  is  written  in  that  kind  of 
Metre  which  we  now  call  the  Heroic 'S  either  in  Distichs  or  iu  Stanzas  ;  and  as  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  instance  of  this  metre  being  used  by  any  English  poet  before  him,  I 
am  much  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  first  introducer  of  it  into  our  language.  It  had 
long  been  practised  in  France,  in  the  Northern  as  well  as  the  Southern  provinces ;  and  in 
Italy,  within  the  last  fifty  years  before  Chaucer  wrote,  it  had  been  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
assiduity  and  success,  in  preference  to  every  other  metre,  by  Daute,  Petrarch,  and  Boccace. 
When  we  reflect  that  two  of  Chaucer's  juvenile  productions,  the  Falamon  and  Arcite,  and  the 
Troilus,  were  in  a  manner  translated  from  the  TketddtL  and  the  FHostrato  of  Boccace '',  both 


much  pr^udioe  to  the  hannooy  of  the  Terse ;  and  ae  far  u  I  have  obserred,  that  is  the  syllable  In  which  Chaucer's 
I  <tf  this  Idnd  generally  fall.    We  have  an  instance  in  the  first  line  of  the  passage  quoted  abore— 


God  of  science  and  of  light — 
nmndsM  well  (to  my  ear  at  least)  as 

Thou  God  of  science  and  of  U^t— 

seeoiding  to  Mr.  Urry's  correction.  The  reason,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  the  measure,  though  of  another  sort,  is  still 
i?gnlar:  instead  of  a  Dimeter  Iambic*  It  is  a  Dimeter  Trochaic  Cataleotic. 

But  no  such  liberty  can  be  taken  in  the  Heroic  Metre  without  totally  destroying  its  harmony ;  and  therefore  when 
the  above-menti<med  learned  Editor  says  [Pref.  p  xzvL]  that  the  numbers  of  Chaucer  "  are  always  musical,  whethv 
they  want  or  exceed  their  complement,"  I  doubt  his  partiality  for  his  author  has  carried  him  too  far.  I  haye  no 
ooDoeption  myself  that  an  heroic  verse,  which  wants  a  syllable  of  its  complement,  can  be  musical,  or  even  tolerable. 
The  line  which  be  has  qaoiod  fraia  the  Knightes  Tale  [ver.  1S88  of  this  Edition], 

Not  in  puxgatoiy  but  in  hdle— 

however  jtm  manage  it ;  (whether  yon  make  a  pause;  or  give  two  times  to  the  Ibrst  syllable,  as  he  rather  advises  ;)— 
osn  never  paas  for  averse  of  any  form.  Nor  did  Chaucer  intend  that  it  should.  He  wrote  (according  to  the 
bestMSa)— 

Not  onlp  in  purgatory  but  in  helle. 

I      •«  The  Hflroio  Metre  with  us,  as  with  the  Italians,  is  of  the  Iambic  form,  consists  of  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  syUables; 
I    the  tenth,  however,  being  In  all  cases  the  last  accented  syllable.    The  French  have  the  same  Metre ;  but  with  them 

it  can  Bcarae  contain  more  than  eleven  syllables,  as  their  language  has  few  (if  any)  words.  In  which  the  accent  Is  laid 
'  upon  tiie  Antepenultlma.  Though  we  have  a  great  number  of  such  words,  we  seldom  use  the  verse  of  twelve  syllables. 
I  The  extraordinary  difllculty  of  riming  with  three  syllables  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  it  from  all  works  which 
I  are  written  in  Rime,  and  in  Blank  Metre  the  two  unaccented  syllables  at  the  end  nu&ke  the  dose  of  the  verse 
j   heavy  and  languid.    Milton,  for  the  sake  of  variety  of  measure,  has  inserted  a  very  few  of  these  verses,  which  the 

Italians  call  Sdrwxioli^  in  his  heroic  poems ;  but  they  are  more  oommonly  and,  I  think,  more  properly  employed  in 

Dramatio  oompoeitions,  where  a  continued  statellneas  of  numbers  is  less  requisite. 
The  genolcal  name  for  this  Metre  in  Italy  is  EndecaspUabo ,-  and  the  verses  of  ten  and  twelve  syllables  are  dlstin- 

gaiflhed  by  additions ;  the  formo'  behig  called  EndeecupUabo  troneo,  and  the  latter  EndeeatyUabo  sdrucciolo.    This 

proves*  I  think,  that  the  verse  of  eleven  syllables  was  the  primitive  metre,  and  principally  used,  as  it  still  is,  In 

Itsly ;  and  it  will  appear  hereafter,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  the  greatest  part  of  Cliaucer's  heroic  verses^  when 

loopsrty  written  and  pronounced,  are  In  this  measure. 

•*  It  ia  eo  little  a  while  since  the  world  has  been  informed,  that  the  Palamon  and  Aroite  of  Chaucer  was  taken 
from  the  n«MMla  of  Boccace,  that  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  another  century  had  elapsed  without  our 
knowing  that  our  countryman  had  also  borrowed  his  Troilus  from  the  Filostrato  of  the  same  author ;  as  the  FUottrato 
h  man  ecaroe,  and  much  less  Uanoiu,  even  in  Italy,  than  the  Thueida,  The  first  suq>icion  which  I  entertained  of 
this  theft  was  from  reading  the  tifle  of  the  Filostrato  at  large,  in  SaxU  Hist.  Lit.  Typog.  Mediolan.  ad  an.  1496, 
and  I  aHarwwda  found.  In  Montfauoon's  Bibl.  M6S.  t  IL  P.  793.  among  the  King  of  France's  M66.  one  with  this  title : 
"  nOMtrato,  deW  amoron/aiieht  di  Troilo  per  Qio  Boccaccio:'  See  also  Quadrio,  t  vi.  p.  47&  I  had  Just  employed 
a  penon  to  pmcors  me  some  account  of  this  MB.  from  Paris,  when  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  printed  copy 
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written  in  the  common  Italian  hendecasyllable  verse,  it  cannot  bat  appear  extremely  probable 
that  his  metre  also  was  copied  from  the  same  original ;  and  yet  I  cannot  find  that  the  form  of 
his  Stanza  in  the  Troilns,  consisting  of  seven  verses,  was  ever  nsed  by  Boccace,  though  it  is 
to  be  met  with  among  the  poems  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  of  the  Provencal  Rimers ". 
Whichever  he  shall  be  supposed  to  have  followed,  whether  the  French  or  Italians,  it  is  certain 
that  he  coud  not  want  in  either  language  a  number  of  models  of  correct  and  harmonious  versi- 
fication ;  and  the  only  question  will  be,  whether  he  had  ability  and  industry  enough  to  imitate 
that  part  of  their  excellency. 

§  X.  In  discussing  this  question  we  should  always  have  in  mind,  that  the  correctness  and 
harmony  of  an  English  verse  depends  entirely  upon  its  being  composed  of  a  certain  number  of 
syllables,  and  its  having  the  accents  of  those  syllables  properly  placed.  In  order  therefore  to 
form  any  judgement  of  the  Versification  of  Chaucer,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know  the 
syllabicai  value,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  of  his  words,  and  the  accentual  value  of  his 
syllables,  as  they  were  commonly  pronounced  **  in  his  time  ;  for  without  that  knowledge,  it 
is  not  more  probable  that  we  should  determine  justly  upon  the  exactness  of  his  metres,  than 
that  we  should  be  able  to  cast  up  rightly  an  account  stated  in  coins  of  a  former  age,  of  whose 
current  rates  and  denominations  we  are  totally  ignorant. 

§  XI.  Let  us  consider  a  moment,  how  a  sensible  critic  in  the  Augustan  age  would  have 
proceeded,  if  called  upon  to  examine  a  work  of  Ennius  ^.    When  he  found  that  a  great  pro- 


in  the  rvrj  curious  Collection  of  the  Reyerend  Mr.  Crofts.  The  title  is  <*  n  Fylostrato,  che  tracte  de  lo  innsmoramento 
de  Troyloe  Gryseida:  et  de  molte  altre  infinite  battaglie.  Impr«iso  nella  Indlta  dta  de  Milano  per  msgi«tro 
Uldericho  Solnzenzeler  nell*  anno  m.  cccc  bExxxviii.  a  di  xxvil.  di  meee  de  Septembre,  in  4*."  By  the  favour  of  the 
learned  owner  (who  is  as  free  in  the  communication,  as  he  has  heen  aealous  in  the  ooUeotion,  of  his  litoniry  treasures) 
I  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  myseLf,  that  Chaucer  was  to  the  full  as  much  obliged  to  Bocoaoe  in  his  Troilns 
as  in  his  Knightee  Tale. 

The  doubts  which  Quadrlo  mentions  [t  tL  p.  474.],  whether  the  Fllotirato  was  reaUy  a  work  of  Bocoaoe.  are 
sufficiently  answered,  as  he  observes,  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  several  antient  MSS.  which  expressly  name  him 
as  the  author.  And  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Boccace  himself,  in  his  Decameron,  has  made  the  same  honourable 
mention  of  this  Poem  as  of  the  Tkeseida  /  though  without  acknowledging  either  for  his  own.  In  the  introduction  to 
the  Sixth  Day,  he  says,  that  "Dioneo  insieme  con  Lauretta  di  TroUo  et  di  Chriseida  oomlnciarono  cantare,"  Just  as 
afterwards,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Seventh  Day,  we  are  told,  that  the  same  «  Dioneo  et  la  Fiammetta  gran  pezza 
oantarono  Insieme  d'Ardta  et  di  PaUmone." 

"  See  Poesies  du  Roi  de  Navarre,  Chana  xvi  xviil.  xxvlL  xxziU.  Iviii  The  only  difTerenoe  is,  that  the  two  last 
versos,  which  in  Chaucer's  Stanza  form  a  disthict  couplet,  are  made  by  Thibaut  to  rime  with  the  first  and  third. 
In  a  MS.  of  Provencal  poetry  (hi  the  CoUection  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Crofts),  I  find  one  piece  by  Folket  de  Marseilles, 
who  died  about  1  SI  3,  in  which  the  Stanza  is  formed  exactly  agreeable  to  Chauoer'a 

This  Stanza  of  seven  venee,  being  first  introdooed,  I  apprehend,  by  Chaucer,  was  long  the  favourite  measure  of  the 
Poets  who  succeeded  him.  In  the  time  of  Oascoigne  it  had  acquired  the  name  of  Ritkme  ropall ;  and  surelp,  says  he, 
it  is  a  royaU  kinds  ^f  verse  serving  best  for  grave  discourses,  [Instruction  concerning  the  making  of  verse.  Sign.  U. 
1.  b.]    Milton,  in  some  of  his  Juvenile  compositions,  has  made  the  last  verse  of  this  Stanza  an  Alexandrin. 

As  the  Tkeseida  and  the  Fiiostrato  of  Boocaoe  are  both  vnritten  in  the  Octave  Stanza,  of  which  he  is  often,  though 
improperly,  caUed  the  inventor  [see  Pasquier,  Reeherches,  1.  vii.  c  3.]  it  seems  extraordinary  that  Chaucer  should 
never  have  adopted  that  Stanza.  Even  when  he  uses  a  Stanza  of  eight  verses  (as  in  the  Menkes  Tale),  it  is  constituted 
very  differently  from  the  Italian  Octave.  I  observe,  by  the  way,  that  Chaucer's  Stanza  of  eight  versea,  with  the 
addition  of  an  Alexandrin,  is  the  Stanza  in  which  Spenser  has  composed  his  Faery  Queen. 

»*  Mens.  I'Eveque  de  la  RavaUere.  in  his  Discoune  de  raneienneU  des  Chansons  Franfoises,  prefixed  to  the  Poisies 
du  Roi  de  Navarre,  has  the  same  observation  with  respect  to  the  old  French  poets,  Leur  Pofsie  (says  he,  p.  25?7.) 
marque  combien  its  respectoient  eetU  rigle  [of  exact  riming] ;  mais  pour  enjuger  ai^ourd'hui,  ainsi  que  de  la  mesure 
de  leurs  Vers, «  faut  prononcer  les  mots  comme  eu4r.— He  is  vindicating  the  antient  French  bards  from  an  unjust 
and  ignorant  censure  of  Boileau,  in  his  Art  Poet.  Chant,  i.  So  that,  it  should  seem,  a  great  Poet  is  not  of  course  a 
Judicious  Antiquary.    See  above,  n.  4.  a  censure  of  Chaucer's  verse  by  our  Dryden,  who  was  certainly  a  great  Poet 

•»  Though  Ennius  died  not  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  what  may  be  caUed  the  age  of  Augustus,  his  language 
and  versification  are  so  different  from  those  of  Ovid,  for  instance,  that  I  much  question  whether  his  poems  were 
better  relished,  or  even  understood,  by  the  vulgar  Romans  in  that  age,  than  the  works  of  Chaucer  are  now  by  the 


portion  of  the  verses  were  strictly  conformable  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  Metre,  he  would, 
probably,  not  scruple  to  conclude  that  such  a  conformity  must  have  been  produced  by  art  and 
design,  and  not  by  mere  chance.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  found,  that  in  some  verses  the 
number  of  feet,  to  appearance,  was  either  deficient  or  redundant ;  that  in  others  the  feet  were 
seemingly  composed  of  too  few  or  too  many  syllables,  of  short  syllables  in  the  place  of  long,  or 
of  long  in  the  place  of  short ;  he  would  not,  I  think,  immediately  condemn  the  old  Bard,  as 
having  all  at  once  forgotten  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  art,  or  as  having  wilfully  or 
I  negligently  deviated  from  them.  He  would  first,  I  presume,  enquire,  whether  all  these 
irregularities  were  in  the  genuine  text  of  his  author,  or  only  the  mistakes,  of  Copyists :  he 
would  enquire  further,  by  comparing  the  genuine  text  with  other  contemporary  writings  and 
monuments,  whether  many  things,  which  appeared  irregular,  were  not  in  truth  sufficiently 
regular,  either  justified  by  the  constant  practice,  or  excused  by  the  allowed  licence  of  the  age  : 
where  authority  failed,  he  would  have  recourse,  but  soberly,  to  etymology  and  analogy  ;  and 
if  after  all  a  few  passages  renudned,  not  reducible  to  the  strict  laws  of  Metre  by  any  of  the 
methods  above-mentioned,  if  he  were  really  (as  I  have  supposed  him)  a  sensible  critic,  he 
would  be  apt  rather  to  expect  patiently  the  solution  of  his  difficulties  from  more  correct 
manuscripts,  or  a  more  complete  theory  of  his  author's  versification,  than  to  cut  the  knot,  by 
deciding  peremptorily,  that  the  work  was  composed  without  any  regard  to  metrical  rules. 

§  XII.  I  beg  leave  to  pursue  the  same  course  with  respect  to  Chancer.  The  great  nnmber 
of  verses,  sounding  complete  even  to  our  ears,  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  least  corrected 
copies  of  his  works,  authorises  us  to  conclude,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  metre. 
Upon  this  conclusion  it  is  impossible  not  to  ground  a  strong  presumption,  that  he  intended  to 
observe  the  same  laws  in  the  many  other  verses  which  seem  to  us  irregulsur ;  and  if  this  was 
really  his  intention,  what  reason  can  be  assigned  sufficient  to  account  for  his  having  failed  so 
grossly  and  repeatedly,  as  is  generally  supposed,  in  an  operation,  which  every  Balladmonger 
in  our  days,  man,  woman,  or  child,  is  known  to  perform  with  the  most  unerring  exactness,  and 
without  any  extraordinary  fatigue  ? 

§  xixi.  The  offences  against  metre  in  an  English  verse,  as  has  partly  been  observed  before, 
must  arise  either  from  a  superfluity  or  deficiency  of  syllables,  or  from  the  accents  being 
improperly  placed. 

§xiv.  With  respect  to  the  first  species  of  irregularity,  I  have  not  taken  notice  of  any 
superfluities  in  Chaucer's  verses,  but  what  may  be  reduced  to  just  measure  by  the  usual 
practices  *  of  even  modern  Poets.  And  this,  by  the  way,  is  a  strong  proof  of  his  real  atten- 
tion to  metrical  rules ;  for  otherwise,  if  he  had  written  without  any  restraint  of  that  kind,'  a 


goenlity  of  naden.  However  a  gnat  many  of  hte  Tenet  are  aa  smoothly  tamed  as  those  of  Orid  himself,  and  it  is 
wU  known,  that  TirgU  has  not  scrupled  to  inoorponte  sereral  of  them  into  his  divine  JBnoid.  At  the  same  time, 
vtMcrer  caaU  an  eye  over  the  Fragmento  of  his  Annala,  as  ooUeoted  by  Colimma,  Hessellus,  and  othen,  will  find 
frequent  examples  of  all  the  seeming  irregularities  alluded  to  in  the  text 

M  It  is  unneoenary  to  trouble  the  Reader  with  an  enumeration  of  Syncope.  Apostrophus,  Synecpjionesis,  &o. 

Quioquid  hi^)ent  telorum  armamentaria  vatum. 

They  may  all,  I  think,  be  oompnhended  in  our  language  under  this  one  general  principle,  that  an  English  verse, 
though  chiefly  composed  of  feet  of  two  sylUblee,  is  capable  of  receiving  feet  of *thxee  syllables  in  every  part  of  it,  pro- 
vided only  one  of  the  three  syllables  be  accented. 

In  ifaort,  whoever  can  taste  the  metrical  harmony  of  the  following  lines  of  Milton,  will  not  be  embarrassed  how  to 
dkpom  at  the  (aeoningly)  superfluous  syllables,  which  he  may  meet  with  in  Chaucer. 

P.  L.  il.  123.  6minous  |  conjectun  on  the  whole  success. 

SOS.  A  pO  I  lar  of  tt&be  \  ;  deep  on  his  front  engraven— 
658.  Celestial  spir  |  its  in  bdn  |  da^,  nor  the  abyss — 
v.  495.  No  inconvenient  di  |  et,  nor  t6o  ( light  fare, 
vil.  132.  Things  not  revealed,  which  the  invis  |  ible  King— 
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certain  proportion  of  his  deviations  from  measure  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been  on  the 
side  of  excess. 

§  xv.  But  a  great  number  of  Chaucer's  verses  labour  under  an  apparent  deficiency  of  a 
syllable,  or  two.  In  some  of  these  perhaps  the  defect  may  still  be  supplied  from  M8S.  but 
for  the  greatest  part  I  am  persuaded  no  such  assistance  is  to  be  expected  "^ ;  and  therefore, 
supposing  the  text  in  these  cases  to  be  correct,  it  is  worth  considering  whether  the  verse  also 
may  not  be  made  correct,  by  adopting  in  certain  words  a  pronunciation,  different  indeed  from 
modem  practice,  but  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  used  by  the  author  himself. 

For  instance,  in  the  Genitive  case  Singular  and  the  Plural  Number  of  Nouns  (which,  as  has 
been  remarked  above,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer  had  the  same  expression),  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  words  as,  thouresy  ver.  1.  cmppety  ver.  7.  tfttres,  ver.  15.  lordet^  ver.  47,  &c.  were  regularly 
pronounced  as  consisting  of  two  syllables.  Whenever  they  are  used  as  monosyllables,  it  must 
be  considered  as  a  Poetical  Licence,  warranted  however  even  then  (as  we  may  presume  from 
the  natural  progress  of  our  language)  by  the  practice  of  inaccurate  speakers  in  common 
conversation. 

In  like  manner,  we  may  be  sure  that  ed^  the  regular  termination  of  the  Past  Tense  and  its 
Pa^iciple,  made,  or  contributed  to  make,  a  second  syllable  in  the  words,  pereed,  ver.  2.  batked^ 
ver.  3.  loved,  ver.  46.  weredy  ver.  75,  &c.^  The  first  step  toward  reducing  words  of  this  form  to 
Monosyllables  seems  to  have  been  to  shorten  the  last  syllable,  either  by  transposing  the  final 
letters,  as  in — woUUf  ver.  144.  soKfe,  ver.  763.  &c.  or  by  throwing  away Jthe  d,  as  ia-^oiU,  ver. 
1910.  eatUy  ver.  2083,  &c.  In  both  these  cases  the  words  still  remained  of  two  syllables,  the 
final  e  being  sounded  as  an  «  feminine ;  but  they  were  prepared  to  lose  their  last  syllable  hy 
the  easy  licence  of  changing  an  e  feminine  into  an  e  mute,  or  of  dropping  it  entirely,  according 
to  the  modem  practice. 

§  XVI.  But  nothing  will  be  found  of  such  extensive  use  for  supplying  the  deficiencies  of 
Chaucer's  metre  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  e  feminine  ;  and  as  that  pronunciation  has  been 
for  a  long  time  totally  antiquated,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  suggest  some  reasons  for  believing 
(independently  of  any  arguments  to  be  drawn  from  the  practice  of  Chaucer  himself)  that  the 
final  e  in  our  antient  langusge  was  very  generally  pronounced,  as  the  e  feminine  is  at  this  day 
by  the  French. 

With  respect  to  words  imported  directly  from  France,  it  is  certainly  quite  natural  to  suppose. 


*"*  1  would  not  be  thought  to  undervalue  the  M88.  whioh  I  have  not  seen,  or  to  dieoomage  those  who  may  hare  Snoli- 
nation  and  opportunity  to  consult  them.  I  only  mean  to  say,  that,  where  the  text  is  supported  (as  It  generally  is  in 
this  Edition)  by  the  ooncnrrenoe  of  two  or  three  good  M8S  and  the  sense  is  dear  and  complete,  we  may  safely 
consider  it  as  tolerably  oorreot.  In  the  course  of  the  Notes,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  several  passages,  in 
which  either  the  disagreement  of  the  good  H8&  or  the  obscurity  of  their  readings,  makes  a  furthv  enquiry  abao- 
Intely  necessary  in  order  to  settle  the  text 

M  It  appears  from  the  Prefsce  to  the  last  Edition  of  Chaucer's  Works.  Lond.  1721.  that  Mr.  Urry,  the  undertaker 
of  that  Edition,  had  the  same  opinion  with  reqiect  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  final  syllables  in  this  and  the  last> 
mentioned  instance ;  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  distinguish  those  syllables,  whenever  thep  were  to  be  pronounced., 
by  printing  them  with  an  f ,  instead  of  an  e  ;  as,  9houH$,  thirit,  pereid,  lovid,  &c.  As  such  a  distinotkm  is  entirely 
unsupported  by  the  MfiS.  and  must  necessarily  very  much  disfigure  the  orthography  of  the  language,  I  cannot  think 
that  an  Editor  has  a  right  to  introduce  it  upon  ever  so  plausible  a  pretence.  A  shorter  and  (in  my  opinion)  a  leas 
exceptionable  method  would  have  been  to  have  distinguidied  the  syllables  of  this  sort,  teAenever  they  were  to  be  con- 
tracted, by  adding  a  sign  of  Syncope,  thus ;  shoure's,  Aire's,  peree'd,  love*d.  But  after  all  a  reader,  who  cannot 
perform  such  operattons  for  himself,  had  better  not  trouble  his  head  about  the  Versifioation  of  Chaucer. 

Mr.  Urry  had  also  discovered,  that  the  final  e  (of  whirii  I  shaU  treat  more  at  large  in  the  next  BecUon)  often  made 
a  syllable  in  Chaucer's  verse ;  and  (according  to  the  Prefsoe  quoted  above)  he  '*  always  marked  with  an  accent,  when 
he  judged  it  necessary  to  pronounce  it ;  as,  swet^,  halv^,  smal^,  ver.  fi.  8.  S."  I  have  the  same  objection  to  this  mark 
that  I  have  to  innovations  in  orthography ;  and  besides,  that  it  would  be  apt  to  mislead  the  ignorant  reader  (for 
whom  only  it  can  be  faitended),  by  making  him  suppose  that  the  e  so  marked  was  really  to  be  accented,  wherteacs 
the  true  e  feminine  is  always  to  be  pronounced  with  an  obscure  evanescent  sound,  and  is  incapable  of  >»— rfng 
any  stress  or  accent. 
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that,  for  some  time,  they  retained  their  native  pronunciation  ;  whether  they  were  Nouns 
sabstantive,  as,  hotU^  ver.  ^S3.  faoe,  ver.  1580,  Ac— or  Adjectives,  as,  larye,  ver.  755.  ttrange, 
ver.  13,  &c.— or  Verbs,  as,  granUf  ver.  12756.  preeke,  ver.  12327,  &c.  and  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  in  these  and  other  similar  words  in  the  French  language,  the  final  e  was  always  pro- 
nounced, as  it  still  is,  so  as  to  make  them  dissyllables. 

We  have  not  indeed  so  clear  a  proof  of  the  original  pronunciation  of  the  Saxon  part  ^  of  our 
language ;  but  we  know,  from  general  observation,  that  all  changes  of  pronunciation  are 
usually  made  by  small  degrees ;  and  therefore,  when  we  find  that  a  great  number  of  those 
words,  which  in  Chaucer's  time  ended  in  «,  originally  ended  in  a,  we  may  reasonably  presume, 
that  our  ancestors  first  passed  from  the  broader  sound  of  a  to  the  thinner  sound  of  e  feminine, 
and  not  at  once  from  a  to  «  mute.  Besides,  if  the  final  e  in  such  words  was  not  pronounced, 
why  was  it  added  f  From  the  time  that  it  has  confessedly  ceased  to  be  pronounced  it  has 
been  gradually  omitted  in  them,  except  where  it  may  be  supposed  of  use  to  lengthen  or 
soften  ^  the  preceding  syllable,  as  in — hope,  itasw,  &c.  But  according  to  the  antient  ortho- 
graphy it  terminates  many  words  of  Saxon  original,  where  it  cannot  have  been  added  for  any 
such  purpose,  as,  A«ft«,  ekiUUj  oide,  tvUde,  &c.  In  these  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  it  was 
pronounced  as  an  «  feminine,  and  made  part  of  a  second  syllable ;  and  so,  by  a  parity  of 
reason,  in  all  others,  in  which,  as  in  these,  it  appears  to  have  been  substituted  for  the  Saxon  a. 

Upon  the  same  grounds  we  may  presume,  that  in  words  terminated,  according  to  the  Saxon 
form,  in  en,  such  as  the  Infinitive  modes  and  Plural  numbers  of  Verbs,  and  a  great  variety  of 
Adverbs  and  Prepositions,  the  n  only  was  at  first  thrown  away,  and  the  «,  which  then  became 
final,  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  pronounced  as  well  as  written. 

These  considerations  seem  sufficient  to  make  us  believe,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the 
e  feminine  is  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  both  the  French  and  Saxon  parts  of  our  language ; 
and  therefore,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  trace  the  reasons  of  that  pronunciation  in  all 
cases  so  plainly  as  in  those  which  have  been  just  mentioned,  we  may  safely,  I  think,  conclude 
with  the  learned  Wallis^,  that  what  is  generally  considered  as  an  0  mute  in  our  language, 

**  Thia  k  owing  to  the  Baxont  not  haTing  left  iu  any  metrloal  oomposltiona,  u  has  betn  obflenred  before,  p.  xxIt. 
HJeket  complains  [Or.  A.  S.  0.  xxiiL  {.  7>3>  "  that  It  Is  difficult  to  know  of  how  many  syllables  a  Saxon  yerae  some- 
tim«8  eonaista^  for  this  reason  among  othen,  quod  non  eonttat  quamodo  voces  in  e  /aminino  vel  obtcuro  UrminaUe 
frcnmntiamda  sunt  in  carmint."  He  might,  perhi^M  frith  more  propriety!  hare  oomplained,  that  it  la  difficult  to 
know  bow  words  ending  in  e  ffaminine  are  to  be  pronounced  In  a  Saxon  yene^  because  it  is  uncertain  of  how  many 
qilables  any  of  their  yeraea  consisted.  I  haye  mentioned  in  the  text  two  esses  of  words  abbreylated.  In  which  I 
think  we  might  oonclude  fh)m  general  reasoning  that  the  final  e  was  pronounced.  As  this  Theory,  with  respect  to 
these  words,  is  entirely  oonilrmed  by  the  pnetice  of  Orm  (the  moet  authentic  metrical  composer  that  we  haye  in  our 
sBtiant  langnage)  it  would  not  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  infer,  that  the  praotioe  of  Orm,  in  other  words  of  Saxop 
oriffaial.  In  which  the  final  e  is  pnmounoed,  is  consonant  to  the  old  Saxon  usage.  However  that  may  be, 
the  practice  of  Orm  must  certainly  be  admitted  to  proye,  that  such  a  pronunciation  preyailed  at  least  IfiO  yesfa 
befn«  Oiauoer. 

*-*  In  moet  of  the  words  in  which  the  final  e  has  been  omitted,  its  use  in  lengthening  or  softening  the  pxeoedlng 
eyUahle  has  hoen  supplied  by  an  alteration  in  the  Orthography  of  that  Syllable.  Thus,  In^-greUt  meU,  ttOt,  rede, 
dere,-4n  whidi  the  flrat  e  was  originally  long,  as  closing  a  pliable,  it  has  (since  they  haye  been  pronounced  as  Mono- 
^llnblaa)  been  changed  either  into  «a,  as  in— ^ea(,  meatt  steal,  read,  dear  j  or  into  ee,  as  Sn'-greet,  meet,  steel,  reed, 
deer.  In  like  "»p"'i*r  the  0  in—botet/oU,  dore,  gode,  mone,  has  been  changed  either  into  oa,  aa  \n— boat,  foal  i  or  into 
M»  as  ta—door,  good,  wtoon. 

'I  Gram.  Ling.  Ang.  o.  L  {.  S.  **  Originem  yero  hi^ua  e  muti,  nequia  miretur  unde  deyenerit,  banc  ease  Judioo : 
Xempe,  qnod  antiquitQa  pronnnoiatum  f^ierit,  aed  obacuro  aono,  aicut  Gallorum  e  fennininum.'*  He  afterwarda  adda : 
"  Cartiarimam  «item  hifjua  rel  indicium  est  ex  antiquls  Poetis  petendum ;  apud  qnos  reperitnr  lllud  e  promlaou^ 
Tel  eomtltiiere  yeH  non  constitnere  noyam  Syllabam,  prout  ratio  carminls  postulayerit"  So  that,  according  to  this 
Jedfdoas  writer,  (who  has  confessedly  searched  much  deeper  into  the  formation  of  yocal  sounds  In  general,  and  the 
ivmnmclatioti  of  the  igwgn«*i  language  in  particular,  than  any  of  our  other  Grammarians,)  I  might  haye  assumed, 
u  eartain.  the  point,  which  I  haye  been  labouring  In  the  text  (by  arguments  drawn  from  reason  and  analogy)  to 
ivBder  probable. 
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either  at  the  end  or  in  the  middle  of  words'^,  was  antiently  pronounced,  but  obscurely,  like 
the  e  feminine  of  the  French. 

§  XVII.  The  third  kind  of  irregularity,  to  which  an  English  verse  is  liable,  is  from  the 
accents  being  misplaced.  The  restoring  of  Chaucer's  words  to  their  just  number  of  syllables, 
by  the  methods  which  have  been  pointed  out  above,  will  often  be  of  signal  service  in  restoring 
his  accents  also  to  their  proper  places  ;  but  further,  in  many  words,  we  must  be  cautions  of 
concluding  too  hastily  that  Chaucer  accented  the  same  syllables  that  we  do.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  persuaded  that  in  his  French  words  he  most  commonly  laid  his  accent  according  to  the 
French  custom  (upon  the  leal  syllable,  or  the  last  6tt(  one  in  words  ending  in  e  feminine),  which, 
as  is  well  known,  is  the  very  reverse  of  our  practice.  Thus  in  ver.  3.  he  uses  liooiir  for  Uqumr ; 
ver.  11.  cordget  for  eo^ragea ;  ver.  22.  again,  eord^  for  courage ;  ver.  37.  reton  for  rtaaon ;  ver.  77. 
vi&ge  for  v6yape;  ver.  109,  10.  Ti»6ge — U9dge  for  vitctge — Visage;  ver.  140.  manire  for  mdnner;  ver. 
186.  labo^re  for  Idbour;  ver.  204.  prddt  for  prtlaU;  ver.  211.  langdge  for  Idnguage;  ver.  212> 
maridge  for  mdrricige  ;  ver.  216.  ocmtrie  for  country ;  and  so  through  the  whole  work. 

In  the  same  manner  he  accents  the  last  Syllable  of  the  Participle  Present,  as,  ver.  885,  6. 
wedding — conung  for  tMding — coming ;  ver.  903.  Iktng  for  Uring ;  ver.  907,  8.  coming — cryi«^  for 
coming — crying ;  ver.  998.  hrenning  for  hrenningy  &c.  and  as  he  does  this  in  words  of  Saxon  as 
well  as  of  French  growth,  I  should  suppose  that  the  old  Participle  of  the  present  tense,  ending 
in  and,  wa^  originally  accented  upon  that  syllable,  as  it  certainly  continued  to  be  by  the  Scot- 
tish Poets  a  long  time  after  Chaucer.  See  Bp.  Douglas,  Virg.  p.  18.  ver.  18.  Spryng^nd ;  ver. 
61.  Berind  ;  p.  27.  ver.  49.  Fle&nd ;  p.  29.  ver.  10.  Seiind. 

These  instances  are  all  taken  from  the  Riming  syllables  (where  a  strong  accent  is  indis- 
pensably necessary)  in  order  to  prove  beyond  contradiction,  that  Chaucer  frequently,  accented 
his  words  in  the  French  manner.  But  if  he  followed  this  practice  at  the  end  of  his  verses,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  he  did  the  same  in  the  middle,  whenever  it  gave  a  more  harmonious 
flow  to  his  metre ;  and  therefore  in  ver.  4.  instead  of  vtriiie,  I  suppose  he  pronounced  ttrtue ; 
in  ver.  11.  instead  of  ndture,  nature ;  in  ver.  25.  instead  of  aventurCf  atent^re ;  in  ver.  46.  instead 
of  honour,  honour,  &c. 

There  is  much  more  to  this  purpnae  in  Wallis,  loe,  est.  vhloh  I  should  transcribe,  if  I  did  not  suppose  tiliat  his 
book  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one.  who  is  likely  to  be  curious  upon  this  subject  I  will  only  take  notice  of  one  passage 
which  may  be  wrested  to  his  disadvantage.  From  considering  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  e  feminine  in  our 
language,  and  observing  that  the  French,  with  whom  he  conversed,  very  often  suppressed  it  in  their  oommon  speech, 
he  has  been  led  to  predict,  that  the  pronunciation  of  it  would  perhaps  ihortljf  be  disused  among  them  as  among 
ourselves.  The  prediction  has  certainly  failed ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that,  at  the  time  when 
it  was  made,  it  was  not  unworthy  of  Wallises  sagacity.  Unluckily  for  its  success,  a  number  of  eminent  writers 
lUippened,  at  that  very  time,  to  be  growing  up  in  France,  whose  works,  having  sinoe  been  received  as  standards  of 
^tyle,  must  probably  fix  for  many  coituries  the  antient  usage  of  the  e  feminine  in  Poetry,  and  of  course  give  a  consi- 
derable check  to  the  natural  progress  of  the  language.  If  the  age  of  Edward  III  had  been  as  favourable  to  Letters  as 
that  of  Louis  XIV ;  if  Chaucer  and  his  contemporary  Poets  had  acquired  the  same  authority  here,  that  Comellle, 
Moll^re,  Raoine,  and  Boileau,  have  obtained  in  France ;  if  their  works  had  been  published  by  themselves,  and  per- 
petuated in  a  genuine  state  by  printing ;  I  think  it  probable*  that  the  e  feminine  would  still  have  preserved  its  place 
in  our  Poetical  language  at  least,  and  certainly  without  any  prejudice  to  the  smoothness  of  our  versification. 

"**  The  reasoning  in  the  text  concerning  the  final  e  is  equally  applicable  to  the  same  vowel  in  the  middle  of  worda. 
Indeed  (as  Wallis  has  observed,  loe.  ciU)  **  vix  uspiam  in  medio  dictionis  reperitur  e  mutum,  quod  non  ab  origine 
fuerit  finale."  If  therefore  it  was  pronounced  while  final,  it  would  probably  continue  to  be  pronounced  notwith- 
standing the  addition  of  a  syllable.  If  it  was  pronounced  in  ttoeU,  treurf,  lar<je,  riche^  it  would  be  pronounced  in 
neeUlpt  irewelp,  largely,  rtehely.  [See  ver.  133  and  3219,  ver.  775  and  3692.  ver.  2740  and  3a34,  ver.  1014  and  1913.] 
In  another  very  numerous  set  of  words  (French  Verbals  ending  in  meni)  the  pronunciation  of  this  middle  e  Is  coun- 
tenanced, not  only  by  analogy,  but  also  by  the  still  subsisting  practice  In  the  French  language.  So  Chaucer  certainly 
pronounced  the  words,  Jugementf  rer.  78(X  807*  SSO.  commandement,  ver.  2871*  2981.  anundement,  ver.  4183.  pavement, 
avisemenU  ver.  4S0&,  6.  Even  Spenser  in  the  same  Canto  (the  8th  of  B.  v.)  uses  attonement  and  avettgement,  as  words 
of  four  syllables :  [St.  21.  8.—^  5.]  and  Wallis  takes  notice  that  the  middle  e  In  commandement  was  pronounced 
in  his  time. 


It  may  be  proper  however  to  observe,  that  we  are  not  to  expect  from  Chaucer  that  regu- 
laritj  in  the  disposition  of  his  accents,  which  the  practice  of  our  greatest  Poets  in  the  last  and 
the  present  century  has  taught  us  to  consider  as  essential  to  harmonious  ^  versification.  None 
of  his  masters,  either  French  or  Italian,  had  set  him  a  pattern  of  exactness  ^^  in  this  respect ; 
and  it  is  rather  surprising,  that,  without  rule  or  example  to  guide  him,  he  has  so  seldom  failed 
to  place  his  accents  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  produce  the  cadence  best  suited  to  the  nature  of 
his  verse. 

§  XVIII.  I  shall  conclude  this  long  and  (I  fear)  tedious  Essay,  with  a  Grammatical  and 
Metrical  Analysis  of  the  first  eighteen  lines  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  This  will  afford  me  an 
opportunity  of  illustrating  at  once  a  considerable  part  of  that  Theory,  which  I  have  ventured 
to  propose  in  the  preceding  pages,  with  regard  to  the  Language  and  Versification  of  Chaucer. 
The  remainder  I  shall  take  occasion  to  explain  in  a  few  notes  upon  particular  passages. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 

I.  *  fVhdnne  that  April  with  his  ^sho^rei  ^s6le 

II.  The  drodghte  of  MArch  hath  *  p^ced  id  the  *  rSte, 

III.  And  '  bdlhed  ^very  v^ine  in  '  twiehe  *  /leo^r, 

IV.  Of  whfche  *  verti^  eng^ndred  is  the  flo6r ; 
V.  Whan  Z^phiriis  eke  with  his  ^tote  brethe 


f*  It  is  agreed,  I  beUere,  that,  in  our  Heroic  Metre,  thoee  Veraea,  ooneldered  alogly,  are  the  most  hannonioua,  in 
whioh  the  Accents  fall  upon  the  even  Syllables;  but  it  has  nerer,  that  I  know,  been  defined,  bow  far  a  Tene  may 
vary  fkoon  this  its  most  perfect  form,  and  yet  remain  a  Terse.  On  the  tenth  (or  riming)  syllable  a  strong  Accent  is  in 
all  cMea  indispensably  required ;  and  In  order  to  nuke  the  line  tolerably  harmonious,  it  seems  necessary  that  at 
least  two  more  of  the  even  syllables  should  be  accented,  the  fourth  being  (almost  always)  one  of  them.  Milton 
bowsTfcr  has  not  subjected  his  verse  even  to  these  rules ;  and  particularly,  either  by  n^Iigenoe  or  design,  he  has 
fk^qoently  pot  an  unaccented  syUable  in  the/ot«rM  place.    See  P.  L.  b.  iii.  36.  fi8&  b.  ▼.  413.  7M.  874. 

^*  It  has  been  suggested  above,  that  Chaucer  probably  copied  his  Heroic  Metre  from  Boccaoe.  But  neither  Boccaoe 
Bor  any  of  the  oldo-  Italian  Poets  are  exact  in  the  disposition  of  their  accents.  Though  their  Hendeca^yllable  Metre 
is  allowed  by  the  best  Ctltica,to  be  derived  from  the  Trimeter  Iambic  Catalectic,  the  perfecticm  of  it  has  never  been 
deCcnnlned,  like  tliat  of  our  Heroic  Metre,  to  consist  in  the  conformity  of  its  Accents  to  the  pure  Iambic  measure. 
Qnadrfo.  L.  II.  BisL  iii.  c  iv.  Part  L  Nor  does  the  King  of  Navarre  always  dispose  his  Accents  more  agreeably  to 
onr  present  notions,  it  is  probable,  I  think,  that  some  fundamental  differences  In  the  three  languages  may  have 
led  each  of  the  three  nations  to  prefer  a  different  form  of  constructing  the  same  kind  of  verse. 

« 

L  1.  Whanne,  Sax.  H]>8eDIie,  is  so  seldom  used  as  a  DiuplkAle  by  Chaucer,  that  for  some  time  I  had  great 
dosbts  about  the  true  reading  of  this  line.  I  now  believe  that  It  is  right,  as  here  printed,  and  that  the  same  word  is 
to  bs  pronounced  ss  a  Dissyllable  In  ver.  703. 

But  with  thele  rellkes  whanne  that  he  fend—  ^ 

TkmntUy  a  word  of  the  same  form,  occnra  more  frequently  as  a  DUspllobk.    See  vor.  18900.  1 2506. 18781. 13S84. 16S8S. 
i.  AoKTCf ,  DiSL  P2urai  nuAber.    See  above,  p.  xUL-^.  Sblr.  Soever,  v. 

Q.  1.  P^ttd,  Wa.  Participle  9f  the  Past  Time.    Bee  above^  p.  zlii.— 8.  Rote ;  root 

IIL  1.  Bathed,  Dis.  See  H.  1',— 8.  Swiche,  such ;  from  Swilke,  Sax.— 3.  lieoilr.  Fa.  has  the  accent  upon  the  last 
iyUable,  after  the  French  mode. 

IT.  1.  Frrliie,  Fa.  may  be  accented  In  the  same  manner.  There  is  another  way  of  preserving  the  harmony  of  this 
verse,  by  making  whiche,  (from  whUhe,  Sax.)  a  DisspUable.  See  ver.  1015.  3081.  5488.  6S37.  Vertue  may  then  be 
prenounoed,  as  it  is  now,  with  the  accent  on  the  Jlrst,-  the  second  syllable  being  Incorporated  with  the  first  of 
emffendrnL 

V.  I.  Sole,  nsplCMste/ sweet  Dis.    See  ver.  98191 3699.  3784.  3765. 3790. 
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xlvi  ESSAY  ON   THE   LANGUAGE   AND 


Ti.  ^Enspired  hith  in  ^verj  htfit  and  fa^the 

VII.  The  t^ndre  *  eroppes,  and  the  '  ydn^tf  sdnne, 

VI II.  HiLth  in  the  lUm  his  *  hdlfe  co(in  ^  ifr6mie, 

IX.  And  1  tmdU  ^ fogies  *mdken  melodie, 

X.  That  *  sl^pen  ^dUe  night  with  dpen  efe, 

XI.  So  prfketh  ^  h^  *  nature  in  '  hir  *  cordges  ; 

XII.  Than  *  I6ngen  fdlk  to  ^  ^^i»  on  pflgrimiges, 
xiit.  And  *  pdlmer'ei  fdr  to  *  Meken  '  tirdnge  strdnden, 

XIV.  To  ^  a^rve  *  hdlwea  3  co^the  in  sdndry  Idndes  ; 

XV.  And  sp^ciall^  from  ^very  *  shires  6nde 

XVI.  Of  '  EngUUnd  to  Clinterhdry  >  thegw^de^ 

XVII.  The  hdly  blisfui  mlbrtyr  fdr  to  s^ke, 

XVIII.  That  1  A^m  bath  *  hSlpen,  whin  that  th^y  were  *sike. 


VI.  1.  Sntpired,  Tris.  Parf.  of  Pa«(  lYme. 

VII.  1.  Croppe*^  Dia.  PI.  Jf.  as  tJUmrvf .  L  S.— ^.  Yonge^  Dia.    Bee  ver.  213.  068. 1013.  3833;  73.    It  la  oaed  as  a  Dissgl- 
UMe UiihB  Onmtium.    Col.i30. 

That  wia  god  Mane  flU  i  wla  tfll  tatjringe  g£nge. 

Strange  and  L&nge  are  prononnoed  in  the  aame  manner.    See  ver.  k37S>  8640, 6. 3060. 3438.  3688. 

Vm.  1.  J7a««orirai««,Di8L    The  original  wont  is  J7a«ea.    So  £^ve,  from  SMoen,  ia  a  i>iMyU<iMr.  ver.  886S.  4A35. 
2.  Fromie  ;  Ron.    Part  of  the  Past  Time,  with  the  Saxon  prepositive  article  je,  which  in  the  MSa  of  Chaucer  is 
univoraally  ezpreaaed  by  jr.  or  i.    In  thia  Edition,  for  the  aake  of  perapicnity,  p  only  ia  uaed. 

IX.  1.  SsmU  Dia.  See  ver.  146.  2078. 6897. 10207 — 2.  Foulest  Dia.  as  Skoures.  1.  2 — 3.  Maken  ;  make.  Plural  Number 
qf  the  Present  Tense*    See  above,  p.  zxvi. 

X.1.  £»<pen,  aaira*<fi.IX.3.— 2.^««.Dia    See  ver.  76. 348.  536. 1854.  2108. 

XL  1.  Hem ;  Them.  It  ia  oonatantly  oaed  ao  by  Chancer.  2.  Nature  should  perhaps  be  aooented  on  the  last  syllable 
(or  rather  the  last  but  <met  anppoalng  it  a  Trisffllable),  after  the  French  manner,  though  In  the  preaant  caae  the  verse 
will  be  anffidently  harmonlona  if  It  be  aooented  on  the  JirsU  That  Chancer  did  often  accent  it  after  the  French 
manner  appeara  fhnn  ver.  8778.  9642.  116S7.  11945.  12229.  In  the  aame  manner  he  aocenta  Figure,  ver.  2037-  2045 
Mesiirtt  ver.  8132.  8498.  Asiire,  5ta<iire,  ver.  8130, 3.  Peintilre,  ver.  11967.  Aventfirey  ver.  1188. 1237.  CreaHre,  ver. 
2397. 4883.  and  many  othOT  worda  of  the  aame  form,  derived  from  the  French  language.— <3.  Hir ;  Their.  The  Posaeasive 
Pronoun  of  the  third  Person  Plural  la  varioualy  written,  Hir,  Hire,  Her,  and  Here  ;  not  only  in  dilTerent  MSB.  but 
even  in  the  aame  page  of  good  M88.  There  aeema  to  be  no  reason  for  perpetuating  varletiea  of  this  kind,  which  can 
only  have  taken  their  rise  fhnn  the  unsettled  state  of  our  Orthography  before  the  Invention  of  Printing,  and  which 
now  contribute  more  than  any  real  alteration  of  the  language  to  obeeure  the  sense  of  our  old  Authors.  In  this  edition, 
therefore.  Hir  Is  constantly  put  to  signify  Their  ;  and  Hire  to  signify  Her,  whether  It  be  the  oblique  case  of  the  Personal 
Pronoun  She,  or  the  Possessive  of  the  same  Pronoun^^  Corages,  Fa.  is  to  be  accented  on  the  Penultima.  See  before, 
p.  xliv.  and  also  ver.  1947.  2215.  To  the  other  inatanoea  quoted  In  p.  zliv.  add,  Avantdpe,  ver.  2449.  4566.  Brocdgt, 
aSl5.  Fordge,  ver.  3866.    Lindge,  ver.  4270l  6419i    Servdge,  ver.  194&  4788.    Costdge,  ver.  5831.    Par  Age,  ver.  5832. 

Xn.  1.  Longen  as  Maken,  IX.  a— 2.  Qan,  Infinitive  Mode  of  Go,  terminated  in  n  according  to  the  Saxon  form.  See 
aboTe,  p.  xztI. 

xm.  1.  Pdimsr'es,  Dia  the  e  of  the  termination  being  out  out  by  Syncope,  as  it  generally  ia  In  Plural  Nouns  of  three 
Syllablea,  accented  upon  the  first,  and  in  the  Past  Tenses  and  their  Participles  ^  Verbs,  of  the  aame  deacriptlon, 
ending  in  ed.  The  reaaon  aeema  to  be,  that,  where  the  Aooent  ia  placed  ao  early,  we  cannot  pronounce  the  final  ayllables 
fnily,  without  laying  more  atreaa  upon  them,  than  they  can  properly  bear.— 2.  Seken  aa  Oon.  XII.  2 — 3.  Strange,  Dia. 
Fa    See  before,  p.  zlUI. 

XIV.  1.  Serve  Dia  fhmi  Ssrven,  the  n  being  thrown  away  before  h.  See  above^  p.  zztL  and  zliil.— 2.  Halves,  Sax. 
pal^ep.  The  Saxon  J  ia  changed  into  is,  as  in  sorwe,  morwe,  and  aome  others ;  though  it  generally  paaaea  into  y. 
The  derlvatlvea  flmn  thIa  same  word  afford  us  Instannes  of  both  forms ;  Holiness,  Holgdag,  AIl-HoUotes-day. — 
9^  Couthe ;  known.  The  PartieipU  <^the  Past  Time  fnmi  Connen,  to  know.    See  before,  n.  35. 

XV.  1.  Shires,  Dia  Genitive  Case  Sing.   See  before,  p.  xllL 

XVI.  1.  Snglelond,  Triqrllableb  from  the  Saxon  Gnjlalanba.— The  last  foot  oonsiata  of  three  qrUablea. 

—to  Cin  I  terbiir  |  y  they  w^de. 
See  aboTa  n.  66. 

XVm.  1.  Hem  ;  Them.    See  XL  l.~2.  Holpen,  the  PartieipU  <ifthe  Past  Time  from  the  Irregular  Verb  Help.    See 
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VERSIFICATION    OF   CHAUCER.  xlvii 


T)efore,  n.  34.—^  SeJu  ;  Siok.  Ab  Chaucer  usnally  writes  this  word  Bike,  we  maj  sappOM  that  in  this  instanoe  he  has 
altered  the  Orthography  in  order  to  malce  the  Rime  more  exact ;  a  liberty,  with  which  he  sometimee  Indulges  himself, 
though  much  more  sparingly  than  his  ccmtemporary  Poets.  The  Saxon  writers  afford  authorities  to  justify  either  method 
of  spelling,  as  they  use  both'  8eoca  and  SlOCa. 

I  haTe  hitherto  considered  these  verses  ss  consisting  of  ten  syllables  only ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  obserre,  that, 
according  to  the  rules  of  pitmundation  established  aboye,  all  of  them,  except  the  3d  and  4th,  consist  really  of  eleven 
sf  Qablea.  This  is  evident  at  first  sight  in  ver.  1 1, 12, 19»  14,  and  might  be  shewn  as  clearly,  by  authority  or  analogy,  in 
the  others  *,  but  as  the  eUventh  pliable,  in  our  versification,  being  unaccented,  may  always,  I  apprehend,  be  absent 
or  jveaent  without  pn^odloe  to  the  metro,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  necessity  for  pointing  it  out  in  every 
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Tale.  }  IX.  Trk  Kniuhtks  Talk  copied  from  the  The- 
eeida  of  Boccaee.  A  summary  account  of  the  Theseida, 
Sx.  The  Monk  called  upon  to  tell  a  T^e ;  interrupted 
by  the  Miller.  $  xi.  Thb  Millbr's  Talb.  §  xii.  Thb 
Rbvbs  Talb.  The  principal  incidents  taken  from  an 
old  French  Fabliau.  {  xin.  Thb  Cokbs  Talb,  imperfect 
in  all  the  MS8.  No  foundation  for  ascribing  the  Story  of 
Oamel^n  to  Chaucer.  §  xiv.  Thb  Prolooub  to  the  Man 
OP  L AWB8  Tale.  The  progress  of  the  Pilgrims  upon  their 
Journey.  A  reflection  seemingly  leveled  at  Oower.  §  xv. 
Thb  Man  or  Lawbs  Talb  taken  from  Qower^  who  was 
not  the  inventor  of  it.  A  similar  story  in  a  Lay  of  Bre- 
tagne.  §  xvi.  Reasons  for  placing  the  Wife  of  Bathe* 
Prologue  next  to  the  Man  of  Lawes  Tale.  $  xvii.  Thb 
Wira  or  Bathbs  Prolooub.  {  xviii.  Thb  Wira  or 
Bathbs  Talb  taken  from  the  story  of  Florent  in  Gower, 
or  from  some  older  narrative.  The  fable  much  improved 
by  Chaucer.  $  xix.  Thb  Talbs  or  thb  Frbrb  and  thb 
Sompnour.  }  XX.  Thb  Clbrkbb  Talb  said  by  Chaucer 
to  be  borrowed  from  Petrarch,  whose  work  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  a  mere  translation  from  Boccaee.  {  xxr.  Reasons 
for  changing  the  order  of  the  three  last  Btanaas  of  the 
Ballade  at  the  end  of  the  Clerkee  Tale,  and  for  placing 
the  Prologue  to  the  Marchantt  Tale  immediately  after 
them.  §  xxiL  Thb  Mahchants  Talb.  The  adventure 
of  the  Pear-tree  in  the  Latin  fables  of  Adolphut. '  The 
Pluto  and  Proterpine  of  Chaucer  revived  by  Shakespeare 
wider  the  names  of  Oberon  and  Titania.    S  xxiu.  A  new 


Prolooub  to  thb  Squibrs  Talb  (now  first  printed)  con- 
necting it  with   the  Marchant*  Tale.    S   xxiv.  Thb 
SquiBRs  Talb,  probably  never  finished  by  Chaucer.    } 
XXV.  Thb  Frankblbinb  Prolooub,  attributed  to  the 
MarcKant  in  the  common  editions.  Reasons  for  restoring 
it  to  the  FrankeUin.  $  xxvr.  Thb  Frankblbinb  Talb 
taken  from  a  Lay  of  Bretagne.    The  same  story  twice 
told  by  Boccaee.    $  xxvn.   Reasons  for  removing  the 
Tales  of  the  Nonne  and  Chanont  Firman  to  the  end  of 
the  Ifonnes  Preeetet  Tale.    $  xxviu.  Doubts  concerning 
the  Prologue  to  the  Doclours  Tale.    S  xxix.  Thb  Doc- 
tours  Talb.    The  story  of  Virginia  from  Livp.    (  xxx. 
Thb  Pardon BR8  Prolooub.    The  proper  use  of  the  Pro- 
logue in  I  his  work.    The  outline  of  thb  Pardonbrs  Ta  lb 
in  the  Cento  Novelle  Antiche.    §  xxxi.  Reasons  for  trans- 
ferring to  the  Shipman  a  Prologue  which  has  usually 
been  prefixed  to  the  Tale  of  the  Squier,    Thb  Shipmans 
Talb  probably  borrowed  from  some  French  FcMeour, 
older  ihttn  Boccaee.    $  xxxii.  Thb  Priorbssbs  Prolooub 
and  Talb.    {  xxxin.  Chaucer  called  upon  for  his  Tale. 
His  Rimb  or  Sirb  Thopab  a  ridicule  upon  the  old 
metrical  Romances.    $  xxxiv.  His  other  Tale  of  M  rli bbb 
in  Prose,  a  translation  from  the  French.    $xxxv.  Thb 
MoNKBB  Talb,  upon  the  plan  otBoccaee's  work  Be  Caei- 
biu  virorum  iUuslrium.     {  xxxtl   Thb  Talb  or  thb 
NoNNBS  Prbbst.    The  ground-work  borrowed  from   a 
Fable  of   Marie,  a  French   Poetess.     {   xxxvm.   Trs 
NoNNBs  Talb  not  connected  with  any  preceding  Tale. 
Translated  from  the  Life  of  St  Cecilia  in  the  Golden 
Legende.    Originally  composed  as  a  separate  work.    § 
xxxviii.  Thb  Talb  or  thb  Chanons  Ybman,  a  satire 
against  the  Alchemists.    §  xxxix.  Thb  Manciplbs  Pro- 
looub.   The  Pilgrims  advanced  to  a  place. called  "Bob 
up  and  down."     Thb   MANaPLBS  Talb,  the  fable  of 
Coronis  in  Ovid.    S  xl.  The  Poem,  called  **  The  Plow- 
man's Tale,"  why  omitted  in  this  edition.    }  xli.  Thb 
Pbrson's  Prolooub.    The  time  (tf  the  day.    Thb  Pbr- 
bon's  Talb,  a  Treatise  on  Penance.    §  xlel  Remarks 
upon  what  is  commonly  called  the  Rbtractation  at  the 
end  of  the  Person*s  Tale.    Goadnslon. 


§  I.  The  Dramatic  fonn,  which  Boccaee  gave  to  his  collection  of  Tales,  or  Novels,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  Century  ^,  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  capital  improvement 


'  The  Action  of  the  Decameron  being  supposed  in  1348,  the  year  of  the  great  pestilence,  It  is  probable  that  Boocace 
did  not  set  about  hla  work  till  after  that  period.    How  soon  he  completed  it  Is  uncertain.    It  should  seem  from  the 
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of  that  species  of  amusing  coropositioiK  The  Decameron  in  that  respect,  not  to  mention  many 
others,  has  the  same  advantage  over  the  CetUo  NovdU  anttcA^,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
preceded  it  in  point  of  time,  that  a  regular  Comedy  will  necessarily  have  over  an  eqnal 
number  of  single  unconnected  Scenes.  Perhaps  indeed  there  would  be  no  great  harm,  if  the 
Critics  would  permit  us  to  consider  the  Decameron,  and  other  compositions  of  that  kind,  in 
the  light  of  Comedies  not  intended  for  the  stage :  at  least  we  may  venture  to  assume,  that  the 
closer  any  such  composition  shall  copy  the  most  essential  forms  of  Comedy,  the  more  natural 
and  defined  the  Plan  shall  be ;  the  more  the  Characters  shall  be  diversified  ;  the  more  the 
Tales  shall  be  suited  to  the  Characters  ;  so  much  the  more  conspicuous  will  be  the  skill  of  the 
Writer,  and  his  work  approach  the  nearer  to  perfection. 

§  II.  The  Canterbury  Tales  are  a  work  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Decameron,  and  were, 
in  all  probability,  composed  in  imitation  of  it,  though  upon  a  different  and,  in  my  opinion,  an 
improved  plan.  It  would  be  easy  to  shew,  that,  in  the  several  points  abovementioned, 
Chaucer  has  either  been  more  judicious,  or  more  fortunate,  than  his  master  Boccace  :  but, 
waiving  for  the  present '  that  disquisition,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  immediate  object  of  this 
Discourse,  which  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  lay  before  the  Reader  the  general  plan  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales,  as  it  i^pears  to  have  been  originally  designed  by  Chaucer  ;  and,  secondly,  to  give 
a  particular  review  of  the  several  parts  of  that  work,  which  are  come  down  to  us,  as  they 
are  published  in  this  edition. 

§  III.  The  general  plak  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  maybe  learned  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  Prologue,  which  Chaucer  himself  has  prefixed  to  them.  He  supposes  there,  that  a  company 
of  Pilgrims  going  to  Canterbury  assemble  at  an  Inn  in  Southwark,  and  agree,  that,  for  their 
common  amusement  on  the  road,  each  of  them  shall  tell  at  least  one  Tale  in  going  to 
Canterbury,  and  another  in  coming  back  from  thence  ;  and  that  he,  who  shall  tell  the  best 
Talefl^  shall  be  treated  by  the  rest  with  a  supper  upon  their  return  to  the  same  Inn.  This 
is  shortly  the  Fable.  The  Ckaraeten  of  the  Pilgrims  are  as  various  as,  at  that  time,  coud  be 
found  in  the  several  departments  of  middle  life  ;  that  is,  in  fact,  as  various  as  coud,  with  any 
probability,  be  brought  together,  so  as  to  form  one  company ;  the  highest  and  the  lowest  ranks 
of  society  being  necessarily  excluded.  It  appears  further,  that  the  design  of  Chaucer  was  not 
barely  to  recite  the  Tales  told  by  the  Pilgrims,  but  also  to  describe  their  journey.  And  all  the 

• 
introdnetioii  to  the  Fonrth  Day,  that  a  part  (oontainlng  perhaps  the  three  lint  Days)  wae  puhUshed  separately ;  for 
in  that  Introdnetton  he  takes  pains  to  answer  the  censures,  which  had  heen  passed  upon  him  by  several  penons,  who 
had  rsMl  hia  Norels.  One  of  the  cenaiires  is,  '*  that  ft  did  not  become  Ms  ag*  to  write  for  the  amusement  of  wmnen, 
Ac.*  In  hia  answer  he  seems  to  allow  the  fsot,  that  he  was  rather  an  old  fellow,  but  endeavours  to  Justify  himself  by 
the  examples  of  **  Guide  Candcanti  et  Dante  Alighierl  gia  vecdii  et  Messer  Cino  da  Pistoia  veeehusimo.'*  It  appears 
fnm  a  |mi— njo  In  the  Ldberinto  dT Amove  [Ed.  17S3.  t.  iiL  p.  24.],  that  Boocaoe  considered  himself  as  an  elderly  man, 
vtMB  he  waa  a  little  turned  of  forty ;  and  therefore  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  the  Decameron  may  very  well 
bave  been*  as  Salviatl  has  fixed  It,  [▼.  Manni.  1st  del  Decam.  p.  144.]  in  13S3,  when  Boccace  was  Just  forty  years  of 
■fB.  If  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  that  the  Author,  in  his  Conclusion,  calls  it  repeatedly  **  Itii^a 
/stees,'*  and  says,  that  *'  imolto  tempo"  had  paawod  between  the  commencement  and  the  completion  of  it,  we  can  hardly, 
1  think,  suppose  that  it  was  finished  in  less  than  ten  years ;  which  wiU  bring  the  publication  of  the  entire  collection 
of  Ncrda,  as  we  now  have  it,  duwn  to  1358. 

s  I  will  only  Just  mention  what  appear  to  me  to  be  ftmdamental  defects  in  the  Decameron.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Action  is  indefinite ;  not  limited  by  its  own  nature,  but  merely  by  the  will  of  the  Author.  It  might,  if  he  had  been 
•D  pleased,  have  as  well  comprehended  twenty,  or  a  hundred  days,  as  ten ;  and  therefore,  though  some  frivolous  reasons 
are  sssignM  for  the  return  of  the  Company  to  Florence,  we  see  too  plainly,  that  the  true  reason  was,  that  the  budget 
of  Novela  waa  exhaoated.  Not  to  mention,  that  every  day  after  the  first  may  properly  be  considered  as  containing  a  new 
AetiflD,  iv,  what  is  worse,  a  repetition  of  the  Action  of  the  former  day.  The  leoond  defect  is  in  the  Characters ^  which 
are  so  aenriy  reeembUng  to  each  other,  in  age.  rank,  and  even  natural  disposition,  that,  if  they  had  been  strictly  sup- 
ported, their  oonvcrsatlon  mutt  have  been  incapable  of  that  variety,  which  is  necessary  to  carry  the  reader  through  so 
long  a  work.  The  third  defect  has  arisen  from  the  author's  attempt  to  remedy  the  seoond.  In  order  to  diversify  and 
enliven  hia  aanmtions,  be  has  made  a  circle  of  virtuous  ladies  and  polite  gentlemen  hesr  and  relate  in  their  turns  a 
Bomber  of  storiea,  which  cannot  with  any  degree  of  probability  be  supposed  to  have  been  suffered  in  such  an  assembly. 


remenant  of  iheir  pUgrimoffe  [ver.  726.]  ;  including,  probably,  their  adventures  at  Canterbory  as 
well  as  upon  the  road.  If  we  add,  that  the  Tales,  besides  being  nicely  adapted  to  the 
Characters  of  their  respective  Relators,  were  intended  to  be  connected  together  by  suitable 
introductions,  and  interspersed  with  diverting  episodes ;  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  them 
was  to  have  been  executed  in  Verse ;  we  shall  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  extent  and  difficulty 
of  the  whole  undertaking :  and  admiring,  as  we  must,  the  vigotr  of  that  genius,  which  in  an 
advanced  age  ^  coud  begin  so  vast  a  work,  we  shall  rather  lament  than  be  surprised  that  it 
has  been  left  imperfect. 

§  IV.  In  truth,  if  we  compare  those  parts  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  of  which  we  are  in 
possession,  with  the  sketch  which  has  been  just  given  of  the  intended  whole,  it  will  be  found 
that  more  than  one  half  is  wanting.  The  Prologue  we  have,  perhaps  nearly  complete,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  journey  to  Canterbury ;  but  not  a  word  of  the  transactions  at  Canterbury, 
or  of  the  journey  homeward,  or  of  the  Epilogue,  which,  we  may  suppose,  was  to  have  con- 
cluded the  work,  with  an  account  of  the  Prize-supper  and  the  separation  of  the  company. 
Even  in  that  part  which  we  have  of  the  journey  to  Canterbury,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the 
following  Review,  to  take  notice  of  certain  defects  and  inconsistencies,  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  work  was  never  finished  by  the  Author. 

§  V.  Having  thus  stated  the  general  Plan  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  I  shall  now,  according  to 
my  promise,  enter  upon  a  particular  Review  of  those  parts  of  them,  which  are  published  in  this 
edition,  beginning  with  the  Prologue.    ^. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Chaucer,  in  the  first  lines  of  the  Prologue,  to  mark 
with  some  exactness  the  time  of  his  supposed  pilgrimage ;  but  unluckily  the  two  circumstances 
of  his  description,  which  were  most  likely  to  answer  that  purpose,  are  each  of  them  irrecon- 
cileable  to  the  other.  When  he  tells  us,  that  **  the  shoures  of  April  had  pereed  to  the  rote  the 
drought  of  March"  [ver.  1,  2.],  we  must  suppose,  in  order  to  allow  due  time  for  such  an 
operation,  that  April  was  far  advanced ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  place  of  the  Sun,  <' having 
just  run  half  his  course  in  the  Ram  "  [ver.  7^  8.],  restrains  us  to  some  day  in  the  very  latter 
end  of  March ;  as  the  Vernal  Equinox,  in  the  age  of  Chaucer,  according  to  his  own  treatise 
on  the  Astrolabe  \  was  computed  to  happen  on  the  twelfth  of  March.  This  difficulty  may, 
and  I  think,  should,  be  removed  by  reading  in  ver.  8,  the  BuU,  instead  of  the  Earn  ^    All  the 


s  Chaacer  was  born  in  1328,  and  it  is  most  probable,  I  think,  that  h«  did  not  begin  hia  Canterbury  Tales  before 
lass,  at  tbe  earliest.  My  reason  is  this.  The  Qaeen,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Legende  af  Oocd  Women,  rear.  496.  was 
certainly  Anne  of  Bohemia,  the  first  Queen  of  Riohard  U.  She  was  not  married  to  Ricliard,  till  the  boginning  of 
1382,  so  that  the  Legende  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  year.  In  the  Legende  [ver.  3S»~ 
832.  ver.  417—400.]  Chauosr  has  enumerated,  I  beliere,  all  the  consldeiable  works  which  he  had  then  oompoeed.  It 
was  to  his  purpose  not  to  omit  any.  He  not  only  does  not  mention  the  Canterbury  Tales,  bnt  he  exprady  names 
the  tUtry  cfPtdamon  and  Areite  and  the  Life  df  Saint  Cecilia,  both  which  now  make  part  of  them,  as  separate  oom> 
posttionsL  I  am  persuaded  therefore,  tliat  in  1382  the  work  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  was  not  begun ;  and  if  we  look 
further  and  consider  the  troubles  in  which  Chancer  was  involved,  for  the  five  or  six  following  years,  by  his  oonnex- 
Ions  with  John  of  Nortliampton,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  was  much  advanced  before  1389,  the  sizty-flrst  year  of 
the  author's  age. 

«  In  this  particular  the  Editions  agree  with  the  M8&  bnt  In  general,  the  printed  text  of  this  Treatise  is  so  mon- 
strondy  incorrect,  that  it  cannot  be  cited  with  any  safety. 

•  This  correction  may  seem  to  be  authorised,  in  some  measure,  by  Lidgate,  who  begins  his  continuation  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales  in  this  manner. 

**  Whan  bright  Phebus  pateed  wu  the  Bam 

Midde  of  Apxill,  and  into  the  BnU  eame." 

Bnt  the  truth  is,  that  Dan  John  wrote  for  the  most  part  in  a  great  hurry,  and  consequently  without  much 
accuracy.  In  the  account  which  he  proceeds  to  give  of  Chaucer's  Tales,  he  not  only  confounds  the  ciroumatances 
of  description  of  the  Sompnour  and  Pardoner,  but  he  speaks  of  the  latter  aa— 

Tdling  a  tale  to  anger  with  the  Fiere. 

Storie  of  Thebes,  ver.  .13~5.     ^ 
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parta  of  the  description  will  then  be  consiBtent  with  themBelves,  and  with  another  passage 
[ver.  4425.],  where,  in  the  best  MSB.  the  eighu  and  tteetUy  day  of  April  is  named  as  the  day  of 
the  journey  to  Canterbury. 

We  will  suppose  therefore,  that  the  preceding  day,  the  seven  and  twentieth  of  April,  was 
the  day  on  which  the  company  assembled  at  ^e  Tabard.  In  what  year  this  happened,  Chaucer 
has  not  thought  fit  to  inform  us  ^  Either  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  fix  that  point  at 
all ;  or  perhaps  he  postponed  it,  till  the  completion  of  his  work  should  enable  him  to  assign 
I  such  a  date  to  his  Fable,  as  should  be  consistent  with  all  the  historical  circumstances,  which 
he  might  take  occasion  to  introduce  into  it. 

§  Ti.  A  second  point,  intended  to  be  defined  in  the  Prologue,  is  the  nwither  of  the  campanif ; 
and  this  too  has  its  difficulties.  They  are  said  in  ver.  24.  to  have  been  nine  and  twenty,  but  it 
is  not  clear  whether  Chancer  himself  is  included  in  that  number.  They  might  therefore, 
according  to  that  passage,  be  thirty ;  but  if  we  reckon  the  several  characters,  as  they  are 
enumerated  in  the  Prologue,  we  shall  find  them  one  and  thirty ;  1.  a  Knight ;  2.  a  Squier ; 
3.  a  Yeman ;  4.  a  Prioresse  ;  5.  an  other  Nonne  ;  6.  7-  8.  Three  Preestes  ;  9.  a  Monk  ;  10.  a 
Frere;  11.  a  Marchant;  12.  a  Clerk  of  Oxenforde;  13.  a  Sergeant  of  the  Lawe  ;  14.  a 
Frankelein ;  15.  an  Haberdasher ;  16.  a  Carpenter;  17.  a  Webbe  ;  18.  a  Deyer ;  19.  a  Tapiser ; 
20.  a  Coke ;  21.  a  Shipman  ;  22.  a  Doctour  of  Physike ;  23.  a  Wif  of  Bathe ;  24.  a  Persone  ; 
25.  a  Plowman ;  26.  a  Reve ;  27.  a  Miller ;  28.  a  Sompnour ;  29.  a  Pardoner  ;  30.  a  Manciple ; 
31.  Chancer  himself.  It  must  be  observed  howeter  that  in  this  list  there  is  one  very  suspi- 
cions article,  which  is  that  of  the  three  Preestet.    As  it  appears  evidently  to  have  been  the 

•  It  is  dear,  that,  whether  the  Pilgrimage  were  reel  or  imaginarj,  Chaucer,  as  a  Poet,  had  a  right  to  suppose  it  to 
bsTB  banMued  at  the  time  which  he  thought  best.  He  was  only  to  take  caret  when  the  time  was  once  fixed,  that  no 
eiicamstanccs  were  admitted  Into  his  Poon,  which  might  dash,  or  be  Inconsistent  with  the  date  of  it.  When  no 
particular  date  is  assigned  to  a  fable  of  this  sort,  we  must  naturally  imagine  that  the  date  of  the  fable  coincides  with 
that  of  the  composition ;  and  accordingly,  if  we  examine  the  Canterbury  Talea,  we  shall  not  find  any  circumstances 
which  do  not  perfectly  suit  with  that  period,  which  has  been  stated  in  a  former  note  as  the  probable  time  of  Chaucer's 
beginningr  to  compose  them.  The  latest  historical  fact  mentioned  In  them  is  the  Insurrection  of  Jakke  Straw  [ver. 
lMOO.]i  which  happened  In  1381 ;  and  the  e^llest.  In  which  any  person  of  the  Drama  is  concerned,  is  the  siege  of 
Algcslr  [Tcr.  56,  7].  which  began  In  August  1349,  and  ended,  with  the  taking  of  the  city.  In  March  1344.  Mariana,  1. 
xtL  e.  X.,  xL  The  Knight  therefore  may  very  weU  be  supposed  to  hare  been  at  that  siege,  and  also  upon  a  Pilgrimage 
to  Qtaimtbary  in  ]383»  or  thereabont& 

Thcgr  wbo  are  diqiosed  to  believe  the  Pilgrimage  to  hare  been  real,  and  to  have  happened  in  1383,  may  support 
their  opinion  by  the  following  inscription,  which  is  still  to  be  re&d  upon  the  Inn,  now  called  the  Talbot,  In  Southwark. 
"  This  is  the  Inn  where  Sir  Jeffrey  Chaucer  and  the  twenty-nine  Pilgrims  lodged  in  their  Journey  to  Canterbury, 
Anno  1383.**  Though  the  present  inscription  is  eridently  of  a  very  recent  date,  we  might  suppose  it  to  have  been 
propagated  to  us  by  a  succession  of  faithful  transcripts  from  the  very  time ;  but  unluckily  there  is  too  good  reason 
to  be  aasured,  that  the  first  inscription  of  this  sort  was  not  earlier  than  the  last  century.  Mr.  Speght.  who  appears  to 
have  baea  inquisitive  concerning  this  Inn  in  1597,  has  left  us  this  account  of  it  In  his  Glossary,  v.  Tabard.  "  A 
jaquet,  or  develesse  coat,  wome  in  times  past  by  Noblemen  in  the  warres,  but  now  onoly  by  Heraults,  spd  is  called 
tbeyre  ooate  of  Aimes  in  servise.  It  is  the  eigne  of  an  Inne  in  Southwarke  by  London,  within  the  which  was  the 
kdglnc  ot  the  Ahbot  of  Hyde  by  Winchester.  This  was  the  Hostelry  where  Chaucer  and  the  other  Pilgrims  mett  to. 
lether.  and,  with  Htnrp  Bailif  their  hoete,  accorded  about  the  manner  of  their  journey  to  Canterbury.  And  iriiereas 
through  time  it  hath  bin  much  decaled,  it  Is  now  by  Master  J.  Pretton,  with  the  Abbot's  house  thereto  a^Joyned, 
newly  repaired,  and  with  convenient  roomes  much  encreased,  for  the  receipt  of  many  guests." 

If  any  inaer^fCIon  of  this  kind  had  then  been  there,  he  would  hardly  have  omitted  to  mention  it;  and  therefore  I 
sm  persnadad  it  has  been  put  up  since  his  time,  and  most  probably  when  the  sign  was  dumged  from  the  Tabard  to 
the  TUb(^  in  order  to  preserve  the  antlent  glory  of  the  House  notwithstanding  its  new  title.  Whoever  furnished  the 
date,  must  be  allowed  to  have  at  least  invented  plausibly. 

While  I  am  upon  the  sul^eotof  this  famous  Hosteh?,  I  wlU  just  add,  that  it  was  probably  parcel  of  two  tenements 
which  appear  to  have  been  oonvqred  by  WilUam  de  Ludegarsale  to  the  Abbot,  dec.  <U  H^ddjuxla  Winton,  in  1306,  and 
which  ans  described,  in  a  former  conveyance  there  recited,  to  extend  in  length.  *«  aoommuni  fossato  de  Suthwerke 
veraos  Orfeotem,  usque  Rcglam  viam  de  Suthwerke  versus  Ocddentem."  Registrnm  de  Hyde,  MS.  Harl.  1761.  fol. 
M-~VfX  If  we  should  ever  be  so  happy  as  to  recover  the  aocount-books  of  the  Abbey  of  HydOi  we  may  possibly  learn 
vliat  TCBt  Uarrp  BaiOg  paid  for  his  inn,  and  many  other  important  partioulara 
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design  of  Chaucer  to  compose  his  company  of  individuals  of  different  ranks,  in  order  to 
produce  a  greater  yariety  of  distinct  characters,  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  he  would,  in  this 
single  instance,  introduce  three,  of  the  same  profession,  without  any  discriminating  circum* 
stances  whatever ;  and  in  fact,  when  the  Nonnes  Freest  is  called  upon  to  tell  his  tale,  [ver. 
14814.]  he  is  accosted  by  the  Host  in  a  manner,  which  will  not  permit  us  to  suppose  that  two 
others  of  the  same  denomination  were  present.  This  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  strong  objection 
to  the  genuineness  of  that  article  of  the  three  Preestes ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  All  the 
other  Characters  are  particularly  described,  and  most  of  them  very  much  at  large,  whereas 
the  whole  that  is  said  of  the  other  Nonne  and  the  three  Preettet  is  contained  in  these  two  lines 
[ver.  163,  4.]  at  the  end  of  the  Prioresses  character  : 

Another  Nonne  alio  with  hire  had  the. 
That  wai  hire  Chapellein,  and  Preeitea  tbre. 

Where  it  is  also  observable,  that  the  single  circumstance  of  description  is  false ;  for  no 
Nonne  coud  be  a  Chaplain.  The  chief  duty  of  a  Chaplain  was  to  say  Mass,  and  to  hear 
Confession,  neither  of  which  oflEices  coud  regularly  be  performed  by  a  Nonne,  or  by  any 
woman  ^  | 

It  should  seem  therefore,  that  we  have  sufficient  ground  to  reject  these  two  lines,  or  at  least 
the  second,  as  an  interpolation  " ;  by  which  means  we  shall  get  rid  of  two  of  the  Preestes,  and 
the  detaU  of  the  characters  will  agree  with  the  gross  number  in  ver.  24,  Chaucer  himself  being 
included  among  the  nine  and  tventy.  As  Novellists  generally  delight  in  even  numbers,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Host  was  intended  to  be  the  thirtieth.  Though  not  under  the  same 
obligation  with  the  other  Pilgrims,  he  might  nevertheless  tell  his  Tale  among  them  as  a 
Volunteer. 

§  VII.  This  leads  me,  in  the  third  place,  to  examine  what  the  agreement  was,  which  the 
Pilgrims  entered  into,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Host,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  Tales  that 
each  person  was  to  tell.  The  proposal  of  the  Host  stands  thus,  with  very  little  variation,  in 
all  the  MSS. 

This  is  the  point — says  he,  ver.  792 — 6. 

That  eche  of  joa,  to  shorten  with  youre  way, 

In  this  viage  shal  tellen  tales  tway, 

To  Canterbury  ward,  I  mene  it  so. 

And  homeward  he  shal  tellen  other  two>- 

From  this  passage  we  should  certainly  conclude,  that  each  of  them  was  to  tell  tito  tale$  in  the 

"*  It  appears  that  some  Abbesses  did  at  one  time  attempt  to  hear  the  Confessions  of  their  Nuns,  and  to  exercise 
some  other  smaller  parts  of  the  olerioal  function :  but  this  practice,  I  apprehend,  was  soon  stopped  by  Gregory  IX, 
who  has  fuM-bidden  it  in  the  strongest  terms.  Decretal.  L  y .  tit.  38.  o.  z.  Nora  qucdam  nostris  sunt  auribus  intimate* 
quod  Abbatissc  moniales  proprias  benedicnnt;  ipsarum  guoqne  cof\fcsrione$  in  eriminOnu  audiunt,  et  legentes 
Eyangdium  pnesumnnt  publice  prcdioare :  Cum  Igitnr  id  abeonum  sit  et  pariter  absnrdum.  Mandamus  quatenua  ne 
id  de  cctero  flat  cunctis  firmiter  inhibere^  If  these  presumptuous  Abbesses  liad  yentured  to  say  Mass,  his  Holyneas 
would  doubtlen  haye  thundered  still  louder  against  them. 

•  My  notion,  I  cannot  call  It  opinion,  of  the  matter  Is  this ;  that  the  first  of  these  lines  did  really  begin  the 
character  of  the  Ncmne,  which  Chaucer  had  originally  inserted  in  this  place  together  with  that  of  the  Nonnes 
Freest,  at  as  great  length  as  the  other  characters,  but  that  they  were  both  afterwards  expunged,  either  by  himself, 
or,  more  probably,  by  those  who  published  his  work  after  his  death,  for  reasons  of  nearly  the  same  kind  with  those 
which  occasioned  the  suppression  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Cokes  Tale.  I  suspect  our  Bard  had  been  rather  too  gay  in 
his  description  of  these  two  Religious  persons.    See  a  little  ooncemlng  the  Freest,  yer.  1 5453— 65. 

If  it  should  be  thought  improbable  that  an  interpolator  would  insert  any  thing  so  hbsurd  and  contradiotory  to  the 
Author's  plan  as  the  second  line,  I  beg  leaye  to  suggest,  that  it  is  still  more  improbable  tiiat  such  aline  should  have 
come  from  the  Author  himself ;  and  further,  I  think  I  can  promise.  In  the  course  of  the  following  wiirk,  to  point  out 
seyeral  other  undoubted  interpolations,  which  are  to  the  full  as  absurd  as  the  sufatJeot  of  our  present  discussion. 
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journey  to  Canterbury,  and  two  more  in  the  journey  homeward  :  but  all  the  other  passages,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  this  agreement,  would  rather  lead  us  to  believe,  that  they  were  to 
tell  only  one  Tale  in  each  journey ;  and  the  Prologue  to  the  Parsons  Tale  strongly  confirms 
this  latter  supposition.    The  Host  says  there,  [ver.  17327.] 

— "  Now  lacketh  ns  no  tales  mo  than  on  " — 

and  calling  upon  the  Parson  to  toll  this  one  tale,  which  was  wanting,  he  says  to  him,  [ver. 
17335.] 

m^*'  ne  broke  thou  not  onr  play. 
For  every  num,  save  thoa,  hath  told  hiB  tale.' 


w 


The  Parson  therefore  had  not  told  any  tale  before,  and  only  one  tale  was  expected  from  him 
(and  consequently  from  each  of  the  others)  upon  that  journey. 

It  is  true,  that  a  very  slight  alteration  of  the  passage  first  cited  would  reconcile  that  too  to 
this  hypothesis.    If  it  were  writton — 

That  echo  of  you,  to  shorten  with  youre  way. 
In  this  yiage  thai  tellen  tales  tway  ; 
To  Canterbury  ward,  I  mene  it,  o. 
And  homeward  he  ahal  tell  another  to — 

the  original  proposition  of  the  Host  would  perfectly  agree  with  what  appears  to  have  been  the 
subsequent  practice.  However,  I  cannot  venture  to  propose  such  an  alteration  of  the  text,  in 
opposition  to  so  many  MSS.  some  of  them  of  the  best  note ;  and  therefore  the  Reader,  if  he  is 
to  pleased,  may  consider  this  as  one  of  those  inconsistencies,  hinted  at  above,  which  prove  too 
plainly  that  the  author  had  not  finished  his  work. 

§  VIII.  The  remainder  of  the  Prologue  is  employed  in  describing  the  Characters  of  the 
Pilgrims,  and  their  first  setting  out  upon  their  journey.  The  little  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  say  in  illustration  of  some  of  the  Characters  I  shall  reserve  for  the  Notes.  The  circum- 
stances of  their  setting  out  are  related  succinctly  and  naturally ;  and  the  contrivance  of 
appointing  the  Knight  by  lot  to  tell  the  first  tale  is  a  happy  one,  as  it  affords  the  Author  the 
opportunity  of  giving  his  work  a  splendid  opening,  and  at  the  same  time  does  not  infringe  that 
apparent  equality,  upon  which  the  freedom  of  discourse  and  consequently  the  ease  and  good 
humour  of  every  society  so  entirely  depends.  The  general  satisfaction,  which  this  appointment 
is  said  to  give  to  the  company,  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  similar  gratification  to  the  secret  wishes  of 
the  Grecian  army,  when  the  lot  of  fighting  with  Hector  falls  to  Ajax  ;  though  there  is  not  the 
least  probability  that  Chancer  had  ever  read  the  Iliad,  even  in  a  translation. 

§  IX.  The  Kviohtes  Tale,  or  at  least  a  Poem  upon  the  same  subject,  was  originally 
composed  by  Chaucer,  as  a  separate  work.  As  such  it  is  mentioned  by  him,  among  some  of 
his  other  works,  in  the  Legende  ofgode  women,  [ver.  420, 1.]  under  the  title  of— ^  al  the  love  of 
Palamon  and  Arcite  of  Thebes,  though  the  storie  is  knowen  lite—  ;*'  and  the  last  words  seem 
to  imply  that  it  had  not  made  itself  very  popular.  It  is  not  impossible  that  at  first  it  was  a 
mere  translation  of  the  Theseida  of  Boccace,  and  that  its  present  form  was  given  it,  when 
Chaucer  determined  to  assign  it  the  first  place  among  his  Canterbury  tales.  As  the  Theseida, 
upon  which  this  tale  is  entirely  founded,  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  9,  it  may  be  not 


•  The  letter,  wliScih  Boocaoe  lent  to  the  Flammetta  with  this  poem,  is  dated  di  Ifapoli  a  15  d'ApriU  1341.  Letters 
di  ziiL  Uorainl  lUnst.  Yeo.  1064.  \  beliere  that  date  is  a  true  one,  and  it  is  remarkable,  as  being  the  Tcry  year  and 
moatli,  in  which  Petrarch  recetTed  the  Laurel  at  Rome.    Bee  Petr.  Ep.  FamiL  XII.  12. 

Tha  Hist  Edition  of  the  Thoieida,  according  to  Quadrio  [t  yi.  p.  462.],  was  without  date,  and  under  the  mistaken 
title  of  ^mas»nide,  which  might  have  been  proper  enough  for  the  first  book.  It  was  soon  after  however  reprinted, 
with  its  troe  title,  at  Femra,  in  1476,  fol.  Dr.  Askew  was  so  obliging  as  to  lend  me  the  only  oopy  of  this  edition, 
which  I  hare  ever  heard  of,  in  England.    The  IleTerend  Mr.  C^xtfts  has  a  later  edition  in  4*°.  printed  at  Venice,  in 


unpleasing  to  the  Reader  to  see  here  a  short  Bfimmary  of  it,  which  will  shew  with  what  skill 
Chaucer  has  proceeded  in  reducing  a  poem  of  about  ten  thousand  lines  to  a  little  more  than 
two  thousand,  without  omitting  any  material  circumstance. 

The  Theseida  is  distributed  into  twelve  Books  ot  Cantoes. 

B.  I.  contains  the  war  of  Theseus  with  the  Amazons ;  their  submission  to  him ;  and  his 
marriage  with  Hippolyta. 

B.  II.  Theseus,  having  spent  two  years  in  Scythia,  is  reproached  by  Perithous  in  a  vision, 
and  immediately  returns  to  Athens  with  Hippolyta  and  her  sister  f^ilia.  He  enters  the  city 
in  triumph  ;  finds  the  Grecian  Ladies  in  the  temple  of  Clemenzia ;  marches  to  Thebes ;  kills 
Creon,  &c.  and  brings  home  Palemone  and  Arcita,  who  are 

DamnaH — od  €tema  pretone. 

B.  III.  Emilia,  walking  in  a  garden  and  singing,  is  heard  and  seen  first  by  Arcita  ^^,  who 
calls  Palemone.  They  are  both  equally  enamoured  of  her,  but  without  any  jealousy  or 
rivalship.  Emilia  is  supposed  to  see  them  at  the  window,  and  to  be  not  displeased  with  their 
admiration. — Arcita  is  released  at  the  request  of  Perithous  ;  takes  his  leave  of  Palemone,  with 
embraces,  &c. 

B.  IV.  Arcita,  having  changed  his  name  to  Peniheo,  goes  into  the  service  of  Menelaus  at 
Mycenie,  and  afterwards  of  Peleus  at  iEgina.  From  thence  he  returns  to  Athens  and  becomes 
a  favourite  servant  of  Theseus,  being  known  to  Emilia,  though  to  nobody  else  ;  till  after  some 
time  he  is  overheard  making  his  complaint  in  a  wood,  to  which  he  usually  resorted  for  that 
purpose,  by  Pamphilo,  a  servant  of  Palemone. 

B.  y.  Upon  the  report  of  Pamphilo,  Palemone  beffins  to  be  jealous  of  Arcita,  and  is  desirous 
to  get  out  of  prison  in  order  to  fight  with  him.    This  he  accomplishes  with  the  assistance  of 


15^  but  in  that  the  poem  has  been  riveduto  e  emendato,  that  is,  in  plain  English,  modernized.  I  cannot  help  suspecting 

that  SaWlni,  who  has  inveighed  with  great  bitterness  against  the  corruptions  of  the  printed  Theseida,  [Maoni, 

Ist.  del  Deoam.  p.  52.]  had  only  examined  this  last  edition  ;  for  I  observe  that  a  Stanza  which  he  has  quoted  (from 

some  MS.  as  I  suppose)  is  not  near  so  correct  as  it  is  in  the  edition  of  1475.    As  this  Stanza  contatais  Boocaoe's 

own  account  of  the  intention  of  his  Poem,  I  shall  tranaoribe  it  here  from  that  edition.    It  is  the  beginning  of  his 

conclusion. 

Poi  che  le  Muse  nude  eomindaro 

Nel  conspeto  de  gli  omen!  ad  andare, 

Gai  ftir  de  qudll  che  [gfa]  le  exerdtaro 

Con  beUo  stilo  in  honato  pariare, 

E  altrl  in  amoroto  lo  operaro ; 

Ma  tu,  0  Ubro,  prime  al  lor  cantare 

Di  Jiarte  M  gU  afianni  sostenuti, 

Nel  Yttlgar  latino  mai  plu  non  veduti. 

This  plainly  alludes  to  a  passage  in  Dante,  de  Vulgari  Eloquentia,  1.  il.  c.  ii.  where,  after  having  pointed  out  the 
three  great  subjects  of  Poetry,  viz.  Armot  Amorem^  et  BeclUudinemt  (War,  Love,  and  Morality,)  and  enumerated 
the  illustrious  writers  upon  each,  he  adds :  Arma  vera  nullum  lUUum  adhuc  invenio  poetaue.  Boccaoe  therefore 
apparently  prides  himself  upon  having  supplied  the  defect  remarked  by  Dante,  and  upon  being  the  first  who  taught 
the  Italian  Muses  to  sing  of  Amu. 
Besides  other  variations  for  the  worsen  the  fifth  line  in  Balvlni's  copy  is  written  thus ; 

Ed  altri  in  doM  modi  ropezaro— 

by  which  means  the  allusion  to  Dante  is  rendered  incomplete. 

10  In  describing  the  commencement  of  this  Amour,  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  remalndw  of  the  poem. 
Chancer  has  entirely  departed  from  his  author  in  three  principal  circumstances,  and,  I  think,  in  each  with  very  good 
reason.  1.  By  supposing  Emilia  to  be  seen  first  by  Palamon,  he  gives  him  an  advantage  over  his  rival  which  makes 
the  catastrophe  more  consonant  to  poetical  Justice.  S.  The  picture  which  Boccaoe  has  exhibited  of  two  young  princes, 
violently  enamoured  of  the  same  object,  without  Jealouay  or  rivalship,  if  not  absolutely  unnatural,  is  certainly  very 
insipid  and  unpoetical.  3.  As  no  consequence  is  to  follow  from  their  being  seen  by  Emilia  at  this  thne,  it  la  better, 
I  ttiink,  to  suppoae,  as  Chaucer  baa  done,  that  they  are  not  seen  by  her. 
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Famphilo,  by  chan^ng  clothes  with  Alimeto,  a  Phyaician.  He  goes  armed  to  the  wood  in 
quest  of  Arcita,  whom  he  finds  sleeping.  At  first  they  are  very  civil  and  friendly  to  each 
other  ".  Then  Palemone  calls  upon  Arcita  to  renounce  his  pretensions  to  Emilia,  or  to  fight 
with  him.  After  many  long  expostulations  on  the  part  of  Arcita,  they  fight,  and  are  discovered 
first  by  Emilia,  who  sends  for  Theseus.  When  he  finds  who  they  are,  and  the  cause  of  their 
difference,  he  forgives  them,  and  proposes  the  method  of  deciding  their  claim  to  Emilia  by  a 
combat  of  an  hundred  on  each  side,  to  which  they  gladly  agree. 

B.  YI.  Palemone  and  Arcita  live  splendidly  at  Athens,  and  send  out  messengers  to  summon 
their  friends,  who  arrive  ;  and  the  principal  of  them  are  severally  described,  viz.  Lycurgus, 
Pelens,  Phocus,  Telamon,  &c.  Agamemnon,  Menelausy  Castor,  and  Pollux,  &c.  Nestor, 
Evander,  Perithous,  Ulysses,  Diomedes,  Pygmalion,  Minos,  &c.  with  a  great  display  of  ancient 
history  and  mythology. 

B.  y  II.  Theseus  declares  the  laws  of  the  combat,  and  the  two  parties  of  an  hundred  on  each 
side  are  formed.  The  day  before  the  combat,  Arcita,  after  having  visited  the  temples  of  all 
the  Gods,  makes  a  formal  prayer  to  Mars.  The  Prayer,  bfing  pencmified  *%  is  said  to  go  and  find 
Mara  in  his  temple  in  Thrace,  which  is  described ;  and  Mars,  upon  understanding  the  message, 
causes  favourable  signs  to  be  given  to  Arcita.  In  the  same  manner  Palemone  closes  his 
religions  observances  with  a  prayer  to  Venus.  His  Prayer,  heing  also  penonifiedy  sets  out  for  the 
temple  of  Venus  on  Mount  Citherone,  which  is  also  described  ;  and  the  petition  is  granted. 
Then  the  sacrifice  of  Emilia  to  Diana  is  described  ;  her  prayer ;  the  appearance  of  the  God- 
dess ;  and  the  signs  of  the  two  fires. — In  the  morning  they  proceed  to  the  Theatre  with  their 
respective  troops,  and  prepare  for  the  action.  Arcita  puts  up  a  private  prayer  to  Emilia,  and 
harangues  his  troop  publickly  ;  and  Palemone  does  the  same. 


"  En  Bieme  we  fer  festa  di  bon  coxe, 
£  11  loro  aoddenti  si  narruo.    Thet.  L  v. 

This  is  nrely  too  muoh  in  the  style  of  Romance.    Chaucer  has  made  them  oonyerae  more  naturally.   He  has  also 
JBdirfcwwIy  aTOided  to  copy  Boccaoe  In  roprcecntlng  Ardte  as  more  moderate  than  his  rlraL 

1*  Era  alor  foisl  Bfarte  in  exerettio 
DI  diiaia  far  la  parte  ruginosa 
Del  grande  sue  e  horribile  hoipitio, 
Quaado  de  Ardta  ul.  oration  pietoea 
Perremie  li  per  fiire  11  date  ofBUo, 
Tutta  ne  lo  aspeeto  lagrimosa ; 
La  qual  divene  di  sparento  muta, 
Come  di  Bfarte  hebbe  laca  Teduta.    Thes.  I.  vil. 

As  this  oontiivanoe,  of  personifying  the  Prayers  and  sending  them  to  the  ssTeral  deities^  is  only  In  order  to  introduce 
a  description  of  the  respective  temples,  it  will  be  allowed,  I  believe,  that  Chaucer  has  attained  the  same  end  by  more 
natural  fictioo.  It  Is  rery  probable  that  Boooace  caught  the  idea  of  making  the  Prayers  per«on«  from  Homer,  with 
wfaoee  works  he  was  better  acquainted  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  I  suppoae,  that  Chaucer's  Imagination,  in  the  expedient  which  he  has  substituted,  was  assisted  by  the 
ownsVmal  edtftoes  which  he  had  himself  seen  erected  for  the  decoration  of  Tumaments. 

The  combat,  which  follows,  baring  no  foundation  in  ancient  history  or  manners,  it  is  no  wonder  that  both  poets 
should  hare  admitted  a  number  of  incongruous  circumstances  into  their  description  of  it.  The  great  advantage 
which  Chaucer  has  over  his  original  in  this  respect  Is,  that  he  is  much  shorter.  When  we  have  read  in  the  Theseida 
a  l(mg  and  learned  catalogue  of  all  the  heroes  of  Antiquity  brought  together  upon  this  occasion,  we  are  only  the  more 
surprised  to  see  Theeene,  in  such  an  assembly,  conferring  the  honour  of  Enighthood  upon  the  two  Theban  chieftains. 

E  senxa  staie  con  non  piccolo  honore 

Cinse  le  spade  a  11  qui  scudleri, 

E  ad  Arcita  Pduoe  e  Castore 

Caldaro  d'oro  U  sproni  e  volontieri, 

E  Diomede  e  UUze  di  cuors 

Cahati  a  Palemone,  e  cavalieii 

Ambedui  fbrono  alora  noveDi 

Li  Inamorati  Theban  damigieli.    Thes.  L  vii. 
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B.  y  III.  ContaiiiB  a  deecription  of  the  battle^  in  which  Palemone  is  taken  prisoner. 

B.  IX.  The  horse  of  Arcita,  being  frighted  by  a  Fury,  sent  from  hell  at  the  desire  of 
S^enus,  throws  him.  However,  he  is  carried  to  Athens  in  a  triumphal  chariot  with  Emilia  by 
iis  side ;  is  put  to  bed  dangerously  ill ;  and  there  by  his  own  desire  espouses  Emilia. 

B.  X.  The  funeral  of  the  persons  killed  in  the  combat.  Arcita,  being  given  over  by  his 
Physicians,  makes  his  will,  in  discourse  with  Theseus,  and  desires  that  Palemone  may  inherit 
ill  his  possessions  and  also  Emilia.  He  then  takes  leave  of  Palemone  and  Emilia,  to  wl^om  he 
repeats  the  same  request.  Their  lamentations.  Arcita  orders  a  sacrifice  to  Mercury,  which 
Palemone  performs  for  him,  and  dies.  i 

B.  XI.  Opens  with  the  passage  of  Arcita's  soul  to  heaven,  imitated  from  the  beginning  of 
^he  9th  Book  of  Lucan.  The  funeral  of  Arcita.  Description  of  the  wood  felled  takes  up  six 
Stanzas.  Palemone  builds  a  temple  in  honour  of  him,  in  which  his  whole  history  is  painted, 
rhe  description  of  this  painting  is  an  abridgement  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  Poem. 

B.  XIL  Theseus  proposes  to  carry  into  execution  Arcita's  will  by  the  marriage  of  Palemone 
ind  Emilia.  This  they  both  decline  for  some  time  in  formal  speeches,  but  at  last  are  persuaded 
md  married.  The  Kings,  &c.  take  their  leave,  and  Palemone  remains— *^  in  gioia  e  in  diporto 
3on  la  sua  dona  nobile  e  cortese." 

From  this  sketch  of  the  Theseida  it  is  evident  enough  that  Chaucer  was  obliged  to  Boccace  " 
for  the  Plan  and  principal  incidents  of  the  Kkightes  Tale  ;  and  in  the  Notes  upon  that 
tale  I  shall  point  out  some  passages^  out  of  many  more,  which  are  literal  translations  from 
the  Italian. 

§  X.  When  the  Knight  has  finished  his  Tale,  the  Hott  with  great  propriety  calls  upon  the 
Monk,  as  the  next  in  rank  among  the  men,  to  tell  the  next  Tale  ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  Chaucer  to  avail  himself  of  the  variety  of  his  Characters,  in  order  to  distribute 
alternate  successions  of  Serious  and  Comic,  in  neariy  equal  proportions,  throughout  his  work, 
he  has  contrived,  that  the  HosUt  arrangement  shall  be  set  aside  by  the  intrusion  of  the  dnmkem 
Miller,  whose  tale  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  his  character  and  condition,  a  complete 
contrast  to  the  KnighUt. 

§  XI.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  from  whence  the  Story  of  the  Millers  Tale  is 
taken ;  so  that  for  the  present  I  must  give  Chaucer  credit  for  it  as  his  own  invention,  though 
in  general  he  appears  to  have  built  his  Tales,  both  serious  and  comic,  upon  stories,  which  he 
found  ready  made.  The  great  difference  is,  that  in  his  serious  pieces  he  often  follows  his 
author  with  the  servility  of  a  mere  translator,  and  in  consequence  his  narration  is  jejune  and 
constrained  ;  whereas  in  the  comic,  he  is  generally  satisfied  with  borrowing  a  slight  hint  of  his 
subject,  which  he  varies,  enlarges,  and  embellishos  at  pleasure,  and  gives  the  whole  the  air  and 


IS  To  whom  Boocaoe  was  obliged  Is  a  more  difficult  sulOect  of  enquiry.  That  the  Story  was  of  his  own  invention, 
I  think  is  scarcely  credible.  He  speaks  of  it  himself  as  very  ancient.  [Lett,  alia  Fiammetta.  BUfiioth.  Smith.  App.  p. 
cxlL]  TroTata  una  antichisaima  Storia,  e  al  pi6  deUe  gantl  non  manifests,  in  latino  volgare,  aociocchd  pid  dilettasse  e 
massimamente  a  Toi,  ohe  giii  con  sommo  titolo  le  mie  rime  eealtaste,  ho  ridotta.  He  then  tells  her,  that  she  will 
observe  that  what  is  related  under  the  name  of  otu  of  the  two  lovers  and  of  Emilia,  is  very  similar  to  what  had 
actually  passed  between  herself  and  him ;  and  adds— Se  fone  alcune  coae  sopotshie  vi  fossono,  11  voler  bene  coprire 
ci6  che  non  era  onesto  manifestare,  da  noi  due  in  fuorf,  e'l  volere  la  storia  seguire^  ne  sono  cagione.  I  am  well  aware 
however  that  declarations  of  this  kind,  prefixed  to  fabulous  works,  are  not  much  to  be  depended  upon.  The  wildest 
of  the  French  Romances  are  commonly  said  by  the  Authors  to  be  translated  from  some  old  Latin  Chronicle  at  St. 
Denys.  And  certainly  the  Story  of  Palemone  and  Arcita.  as  related  by  Boccace,  coud  not  be  verp  ancicnU  If  it  was 
of  Greek  original,  as  I  rather  suqpeot,  it  must  have  been  thrown  into  its  present  form,  after  the  Norman  Pi|nce8  had 
introduced  the  manners  of  Chivalry  into  their  dominions  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 

The  Poem  in  modem  Greek  political  verses  De  nuptiit  Thesei  et  Emilia,  printed  at  Venice  in  ISS9,  is  a  mere 
tianslation  of  the  Thueida.  The  Author  has  even  translated  the  prefatory  epistle  addressed  by  Boocaoe  to  the 
Fiammetta. 
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colour  of  an  original ;  a  sure  sign,  that  his  genius  rather  led  him  to  compositions  of  the  latter 
kind. 

§  XII.  The  next  tale  is  told  hy  the  Reve  (who  is  represented  above,  ver.  589.  as  ''a  cholerick 
man**)  in  revenge  of  the  Millet's  tale.  It  has  been  generalljr  said  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
Deeamenm^  D.  ix.  N.  6.  but  I  rather  think  that  both  Boccace  and  Chaucer,  in  this  instance,  have 
taken  whatever  thej  have  in  common  from  an  old  Fabliau,  or  Conte,  of  an  anonymous  French 
rimer,  De  Gombert  et  det  deux  Gen.  The  Reader  may  easily  satisfy  himself  upon  this  head,  by 
casting  his  eye  upon  the  French  Fabliau,  which  has  lately  been  printed  with  several  others 
from  MSS.  in  France.    8ee  FaUiaux  et  Couiet,  Paris,  1756.  t.  ii.  p.  115—124. 

§  XIII.  The  Cokes  Tale  is  imperfect  in  all  the  MSS.  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining.  In  MS.  A.  it  seems  to  have  been  entirely  omitted ;  and  indeed  I  cannot  help 
suspecting,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  omitted,  at  least  in  this  place,  as  in  the  Mandplei 
Prologue,  when  the  Coke  is  called  upon  to  tell  a  tale,  there  is  no  intimation  of  his  having  told 
one  before.  Perhaps  our  Author  might  think,  that  three  tales  of  harlotrie,  as  he  calls  i^ 
together  would  be  too  much.  However,  as  it  is  sufficiently  certain,  that  the  Cokes  Prologue 
and  the  beginning  of  his  Tale  are  genuine  compositions,  they  have  their  usual  place  in  this 
Edition.  There  was  not  the  same  reason  for  inserting  the  story  of  GrAMELTN,  which  in  some 
MSS.  is  annexed  to  the  Cokes  Tale.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  MSS.  of  the  first 
authority  ;  and  the  maimer,  style,  and  versification,  aU  prove  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  an 
author  much  inferior  to  Chaucer.  I  did  not  therefore  think  myself  warranted  to  publish  it  a 
second  time  among  the  Canterbury  Tales,  though  as  a  Relique  of  our  antient  Poetry,  and  the 
foundation,  perhaps,  of  Shakespeare's  As  you  Uke  it,  I  coud  have  wished  to  see  it  more  accu- 
rately printed,  than  it  is  in  the  only  edition  which  we  have  of  it. 

§  XIV.  In  the  Prologue  to  the  Max  of  Lawes  Tale  Chancer  recalls  our  attention  to 
the  Action,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  his  Drama,  the  journey  of  the  Pilgrims.  They  had  set  out 
soon  after  tite  day  began  to  spring,  ver.  824  and  f.  When  the  Beve  was  beginning  to  tell  his  tale, 
they  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deptford  and  Greenwich,  and  it  was  half  tcay  prime  ;  that 
is,  I  suppose,  kalfvay  past  prime,  about  half  hour  after  seven  A.  M.  [ver.  3904,  6.].  How  much 
farther  they  were  advanced  upon  their  road  at  this  time  is  not  said ;  but  the  hour  of  the  day 
is  pointed  out  to  us  by  two  circumstances.    We  are  first  told  [ver.  4422, 3.],  that 

— **  the  Sonne 
The  ark  of  hit  ftrtificiAl  day  had  ronne 
The  fourthe  part  and  half  an  hour  and  more ;  **•— 

and  secondly  [ver.  4432.],  that  he  was  ^  five  and  forty  degrees  high  ;**  and  this  last  circum- 
stance is  so  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  a  corresponding  pha3nomenon  that  it  is  impossible  to 
suspect  any  error  in  the  number.  The  equality  in  length  of  shadows  to  their  projecting  bodies 
can  only  happen,  when  the  Sun  is  at  the  height  of  fire  and  forty  degrees.  Unfortunately 
however  this  description,  though  seemingly  intended  to  be  so  accurate,  will  neither  enable  us 
to  conclude  with  the  MSS.  that  it  was  **ten  of  the  clock,'*  nor  to  fix  upon  any  other  hour ;  as  the 
two  circumstances  just  mentioned  are  not  found  to  coincide  in  any  part  of  the  twenty-eighth, 
or  of  any  other,  day  of  April  ^*  in  this  climate.  All  that  we  can  conclude  with  certainty  is, 
that  it  was  not  past  ten  of  the  clock. 

>*  Tbe  twenty-eighth  day  of  April,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  aiuwering  to  our  6th  or  7th  of  May,  the  Sun,  in  the 
lalitode  of  London,  rote  about  half  hour  after  four,  and  the  length  of  the  artificial  day  waa  a  little  more  than  fifteen 
hoara.  A/smrtk  part  of  Ifi  hours  {»  3^.  45".)  and  half  an  hour  and  mor«— may  be  fairly  computed  to  make  together 
4  boors  |,  whioh  being  reckoned  from  4|  A.  M.  giro  the  time  of  day  exactly  9,  A.  M.  But  the  Bun  was  not  at  the 
alUtade  of  4S%  till  above  half  hour  after  B.  In  like  manner,  if  we  take  the  eighteenth  day  (according  to  all  the  Editions 
•od  some  MBS,)  we  shall  find  that  the  Sun  indeed  waa  45»high  at  10  A.  M.  exactly,  but  that  the/ourtk  part  of  the  day 
amd  katfan  hour  and  more  had  been  completed  at  9,  A.  M. 
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The  oompliments  which  Chaucer  has  introduced  upoD  his  own  writings  are  modest  eDough, 
and  quite  unexceptionable ;  but  if  the  reflection  [ver.  4497.  and  f.]  upon  those  who  relate  such 
stories  as  that  of  Canace,  or  of  ApoUonius  Tyrws,  was  levelled  at  Gower,  as  I  ver j  much  suspect, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  such  an  attack  to  our  notions  of  the  strict  friendship,  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  subsisted  between  the  two  bards  ".  The  attack  too  at  this  time 
must  appear  the  more  extraordinary  on  the  part  of  our  bard,  as  he  is  just  going  to  put  into 
the  mouth  of  his  Man  of  Law  a  tale,  of  which  almost  every  circumstance  is  borrowed  from 
Grower.  The  fact  is,  that  the  story  of  Canaee  is  related  by  Grower  in  his  Conf.  Amant.  B.  iii. 
and  the  story  of  ^^ApoUonitu  (or  ApoU^iu,  as  he  is  there  called)  in  the  viiith  book  of  the  same 
work ;  so  that,  if  Chancer  really  did  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  his  old  friend,  his  choice  of 
these  two  instances  was  rather  unlucky. 

§  XV.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  as  I  have  just  said,  is  taken,  with  very  little  variation, 
from  Gower,  Conf.  Amani,  B.  ii.  If  there  coud  be  any  doubt,  upon  a  cursory  perusal  of  the 
two  tales,  which  of  them  was  written  first,  the  following  passage^  I  think^  is  sufficient  to  decide 
the  question.    At  ver.  5506,  Chaucer  says, — 

Som  men  wold  aayn,  how  that  the  child  Maurice  , 

Doth  thia  message  until  this  Emperour  :— 

and  we  read  in  Gower,  that  Maurice  is  actually  sent  upon  this  message  to  the  Emperour. 
We  may  therefore  fairly  conclude  that  in  this  passage  Chaucer  alludes  to  Gower,  who  had 
treated  the  same  subject  before  him,  but,  as  he  insinuates,  with  less  propriety. 

I  do  not  however  suppose  that  Grower  was  the  inventor  of  this  tale.  It  had  probably  passed 
through  several  hands  before  it  came  to  him.  I  find  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  Cal.  A.  ii.  fol.  69. 
an  old  English  Rime,  entitled  **Emare"  in  which  the  heroine  under  that  name  goes  through  a 
series  of  adventures  for  the  most  part  '^  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Constance.    But  neither 


In  thIa  unoertaintyi  I  hare  left  the  text  aa  I  found  it  in  all  the  beat  MSa    Only  UB.  HA.  doea  notezpreM  the  hour, 

but  reads  thus  :— 

Yt  was  atte  doke— . 

i>  There  la  another  clrcumatanoe,  which  rather  Inclines  me  to  believe,  that  their  fdendship  sufiTered  some  inter- 
ruption in  the  latter  part  of  their  lives.  In  the  new  edition  of  the  Confetsio  AwumtU,  which  Gower  published  after 
the  aooesaion  of  Henry  IV,  the  verses  in  praise  of  Chaucer  [fol.  190.  h.  ooL  1.  ed.  1538.]  are  omitted.  See  MS.  HarL 
3869.  Thou^  perhaps  the  death  of  Chauoer  at  that  time  had  raidered  the  compliment  contained  in  those  verses  leaa 
proper  than  it  was  at  first,  that  alone  doea  not  seem  to  have  been  a  sufficient  reason  fnr  omitting  them,  especially  as 
the  original  date  of  the  work,  in  the  16  of  Richard  H,  is  preserved.  Indeed  the  only  other  alterations,  which  I  hare 
been  able  to  discover,  are  toward  the  beginning  and  end,  where  evory  thing  which  had  been  said  in  praise  of  Richard 
in  the  first  edition,  is  either  left  out  or  converted  to  the  use  of  his  successor. 

i«  The  History  of  ApoUoniw  King  of  Tj/rt  waa  supposed  by  Mark  Welser,  when  he  printed  it  in  1508,  to  have 
been  translated  from  the  Greek  a  thousand  years  before.  [Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  Y.  6.  p.  831.]  It  certainly  bears  atrong 
marks  of  a  Greek  original,  though  it  is  not,  that  I  know,  now  extant  in  that  language.  The  Rythmical  poem,  ondeor 
the  same  title,  in  modem  Greek,  was  re-translated  (if  I  may  so  speak)  from  the  Lstln— a«t>  Aartyucris  «u  PctfuuKriv 
yXuffcatf.  Jhk  Canget  Index  Author,  ad  Oloti.  Grae.  When  Welser  printed  it,  he  probably  did  not  know  that  it 
had  been  published  already,  perhaps  more  than  once,  among  the  Oesta  Romanorum.  In  an  edition,  which  I  have, 
printed  at  Rouen  in  15S1 ,  it  makes  the  154th  chapter.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  Xllth  Century,  Qodfrey  cf  Viterbo, 
in  hie  Pantheon,  or  universal  Chronicle,  inserted  thia  Romance  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  third  Antiochus,  about 
200  years  before  Christ.   It  begins  thus  [MS.  ib^.  14  C.  xi.] : 

FQia  Sdend  regis  stat  dara  decore 
Matreqne  deflmcti  pater  arsit  in  ejus  amore. 
Res  habet  eflfoctnm,  preasa  puella  dolet. 

The  rest  is  In  the  same  metre,  with  one  Pentameter  only  to  two  Hexameters. 

Gower,  by  hi  own  acknowledgement,  took  his  story  from  the  Pantheon  ,•  as  the  Author,  whoever  he  was,  of  Pericles 
Prince  of  Tyre  professes  to  have  followed  Gower. 

1^  The  chief  differenoes  are,  that  Emari  is  originally  exposed  in  a  boat  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  inoeatuous 
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was  the  author  of  this  Rime  the  inventor  of  the  story,  for  in  fol.  70.  a.  he  refers  to  his  oiiginal 
**  Ml  RomoMM^  or  French ;  and  in  the  last  Stanza  he  tells  as  expressly — 
♦ 

Thyt  yB  on  of  Brytayne  laye» 

That  was  used  by  olde  dayes. 

Of  the  Britaiue  layet  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large,  when  I  come  to  the  Fremlw- 
Uin't  TaU. 

§  XVI.  The  Man  ofLawt  TaU  in  the  best  M8S.  is  followed  by  the  Wife  ofBatket  Prologut  and 
Tale,  and  therefons  I  have  pUced  them  so  here ;  not  however  merely  in  compliance  with 
authority,  but  because,  according  to  the  common  arrangement,  in  the  Merekanft  Tale  ^"  there 
is  a  direct  reference  to  the  W^e  ofBatket  Prologue,  before  it  has  been  spoken.  Bach  an  impro- 
priety I  was  glad  to  remove  upon  the  authority  of  the  best  MSB.  though  it  had  been  acquiesced 
in  by  all  former  Editors ;  especially  as  the  same  MSB.  pointed  out  to  me  an  other,  I  believe 
the  true,  place  for  both  the  Merchanfi  and  the  Squier't  Tales,  which  have  hitherto  been  printed 
immediately  after  the  Man  ofLawt.    But  of  that  hereafter. 

§  XVII.  The  want  of  a  few  lines  to  introduce  the  Wife  of  Bathes  Prolooue  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  those  defects,  hinted  at  above,  which  Chaucer  would  have  supplied  if  he  had  lived  to 
finish  his  work.  The  extraordinary  length  of  it,  as  well  as  the  vein  of  pleasantry  that  runs 
through  it,  is  very  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  speaker.  The  greatest  part  most  have  been 
of  Chaucer's  own  invention,  though  one  may  plainly  see  that  he  had  been  reading  the  popular 
invectives  against  marriage  and  women  in  general ;  such  as,  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  ;  Yale- 
si  us  ad  RuFiHUK  de  non  dueendd  uxore;  and  particularly  Hierovtmus  contra  Jovinianum^*. 

§  xviii.  Tike  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Story  of  Florent 
in  Gower,  Conf.  Antani.  B.  i.  or  perhaps  from  an  older*  narrative,  in  the  Geeta  RmanoruMy  or 
some  such  collection,  from  which  the  Story  of  Florent  was  itself  borrowed.  However  that 
may  have  been,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Chaucer  has  considerably  improved  the  fable  by 
lopping  off  some  improbable,  as  well  as  unnecessary,  circumstances ;  and  the  transferring  of 
the  scene  from  Sicily  to  the  Court  of  King  Arthur  must  have  had  a  very  pleasing  effect,  before 
the  fabulous  majesty  of  that  court  was  quite  obliterated. 


dfldres  of  the  Emperoor  her  listher ;  that  she  is  diiren  on  the  coeat  of  Galpi,  or  Wales,  and  married  to  the  king  of 
that  eountry.    The  oontriTanoes  of  the  step-mother,  and  the  oonseqoenoes  of  them,  are  the  same  in  both  stories. 

»  ▼.  9569t  Justine  says  to  his  brother  January— 

The  Wif  of  Bathe,  If  ye  han  understonde. 
Of  marfage,  which  ye  now  han  in  honde, 
Dedared hath  fol  wd  in  litelspace — 

{  aUudlnc  ▼vj  plainly  to  this  Prologue  of  the  Wife  €f  fiaM.    The  impropriety  of  snoh  an  allnslon  in  the  month  of 

I  Juttine  is  gross  eitottgh.    The  truth  Is,  that  Chaucer  has  inadvertently  given  to  a  character  in  tke  MerehanVe  Tale  an 

I  argument  which  Ike  Merchant  himtt^f  might  naturally  have  used  upon  a  similar  occasion,  4/tcr  he  had  heard  the 

I  Wife  ef  Balk.   V  we  snppoee,  with  the  EdiUona,  (*al  M«  1F</'«  q/"  Bol*  iUid  nol  al  ttol  lisie  qwiMn  Jh«r  iVo^^ 

I  impavprie^  will  be  increased  to  an  incredible  degree. 

1*  The  holy  Father,  by  way  of  reoommending  celibacy,  has  exerted  all  his  leaning  and  eloquence  (and  he  certainly 
was  not  defioient  in  either)  to  collect  together  and  aggravate  whatever  he  coud  find  to  the  prejudice  of  the  female  sex. 
Among  other  things  he  has  inserted  his  own  translation  (probably)  of  a  long  extract  from  what  he  calls—"  liber 
amrtoluM  Tkeepkrasli  de  nuptiie^* 

>*ext  to  bim  in  order  of  time  was  the  treatise  entiaed  "Bpiitola  Valerii  ad  Rwfinum  de  non  ducendd  uxore."  M& 
Rfy.  12 1>.  iiL  It  has  been  printed,  for  the  similarity  of  its  sentiments,  I  suppose,  among  the  works  of  St.  Jerome, 
though  It  is  evidently  of  a  much  later  date.  Tanner  (from  Woods  MS.  ColL)  attributes  it  to  Walter  Map.  Bib.  Brit 
V.  Mat.  I  should  not  believe  It  to  be  older ;  as  John  of  Salisbury,  who  has  treated  of  the  same  sutject  in  his  Pdpcrat. 
L  viii  e.  xl.  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  it. 

To  thcMo  two  books  Jean  de  Meun  has  been  obliged  for  some  of  the  severest  strokes  in  his  Roman  de  la  Roeet  and 
Chaaosr  baa  txansfnssd  the  quinteeaenco  of  all  the  three  works,  upon  the  subject  of  Matrimony,  into  his  Wife  of 
Boihea  Prol«yut  and  MerehanVe  TaU» 
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The  old  Ballad  entitied  «The  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawaine,"  lAneunU  Poetry,  toI.  iii.  p.  11.] 
which  the  learned  Editor  thinks  may  have  famished  Chaucer  with  this  tale,  I  should  rather 
conjecture,  with  deference  to  so  good  a  judge  in  these  matters,  to  have  been  composed  by  one 
who  had  read  both  Grower  and  Chaucer. 

§  XIX.  The  Tales  of  the  Frere  and  the  Sompkour  are  well  ingrafted  upon  that  of  the 
Wife  of  Bath.  The  ill  humour  which  shews  itself  between  those  two  characters  is  quite 
natural,  as  no  two  professions  at  that  time  were  at  more  constant  variance.  The  Regular 
Clergy,  and  particularly  the  Mendicant  Freres,  affected  a  total  exemption  from  all  Ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction,  except  that  of  the  Pope,  which  made  them  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the 
Bishops,  and  of  course  to  all  the  inferior  officers  of  the  national  hierarchy. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  either  of  these  tales  to  any  author  older  than  Chaucer,  and 
possibly  they  may  both  have  been  built  upon  some  traditional  pleasantries,  which  were  never 
before  committed  to  writing. 

§  XX.  The  Clerkes  Tale  is  in  a  different  strain  from  the  three  preceding.  He  tells  us, 
in  his  Prdogviej  that  he  learned  it  from  Petrarch  at  Padua ;  and  this,  by  the  way,  is  all  the 
ground  that  I  can  find  for  the  notion  that  Chaucer  had  seen  Petrarch  ^  in  Italy.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  why  Chaucer  should  choose  to  own  an  obligation  for  this  tale  to  Petrarch  rather 
than  to  Boccace,  from  whose  Decameron,  D.  x.  N.  10.  it  was  translated  by  Petrarch  in  1373,  the 
year  before  his  death,  as  appears  by  a  remarkable  letter,  which  he  sent  with  his  translation  to 
Boccace.  0pp.  Petrarch,  p.  640 — 7.  Ed.  Bas.  1581.  It  should  seem  too  from  the  same  letter, 
that  the  story  was  not  invented  by  Boccace,  for  Petrarch  says,  "  that  it  had  always  pleased 
him  ichen  he  heard  U  many  years  before,* "  whereas  he  had  not  seen  the  Decameron  till  very  lately. 


to  I  can  find  no  older  or  better  authority  for  this  notion  than  the  following  paange  in  SpeghVs  life  of  Chancer,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Edition  in  lfi97>  *'  Some  write,  that  he  with  Petrarke  was  preaent  at  the  marriage  of  Lionell  Doke  of 
Clarenoe  with  Yiolante  daughter  of  Galeaalu8»  Duke  of  Millaine :  yet  Panllua  Jovlus  nameth  not  Chancer ;  hut 
Petrarke,  he  Mjrth,  was  there,'*  It  appean  from  an  instrument  in  Rymer  ILiberaU  42  E.  m.  m.  1.],  that  the  Duke  of 
Clarenoe  passed  from  Dover  to  Calais,  in  his  way  to  Milan,  in  the  spring  of  1368,  with  a  retinue  of  457  men  and  1280 
horses.  That  Chaucer  might  have  attended  the  Duke  upon  this  occasion  is  not  impossible.  He  had  been,  probably, 
for  some  time  in  the  king's  sirvice,  and  had  received  the  year  before  a  Grant  of  an  annuity  of  20  marks— pro  bono 
senritio,  quod  dilectus  Valettus  noster,  Galfrldus  Chaucer  nobis  impendit  et  impendet  in  futurum.  Pat.  41  R  m.  p. 
1.  m.  la  ap.  Rymer.  There  is  a  curious  account  of  the  feast  at  this  marriage  in  the  Chronica  di  Mantaua  of  AK- 
prandi  [Murator.  Antiq.  Med.  JEvi,  vol.  t.  p.  1187»  ft  seq.],  but  he  does  not  give  the  names  of  the 

"  Grsndi  Signori  e  Baroni  Inghllese, 
who  were,  as  he  says, 

"  Con  Messere  Lionell'  in  oompsgnia." 

The  most  considerable  of  them  were  probably  those  26  (Knights  and  others)  who,  before  their  setting  out  for  Milan, 
procured  the  King's  licence  to  appoint  Attorneys  general  to  act  for  them  here.  Franc.  42  E.  III.  m.  &  ap.  Rymer. 
The  name  of  Chaucer  does  not  appear  among  them. 

The  embassy  to  Genoa,  to  which  Chaucer  was  appointed  in  November  1372,  might  possibly  have  afforded  him 
another  opportunity  of  seeing  Petrarch.  But  in  the  first  place,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  ever  wvnt  upon  that 
Embassy.  If  he  did,  the  distance  from  Genoa  to  Padua,  where  Petrarch  resided,  is  considerable ;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  reverential  visit  Jrom  a  Minister  qf  the  King  cf  England  would  have  been  so  flattering  to  the  old 
man,  that  either  he  himself  or  some  of  his  biographers  must  have  recorded  It.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  Chaucer 
at  Genoa,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  he  would  not  have  been  deterred  by  the  dlfllculties  of  a  much  longer  Journey  from 
paying  his  respects  to  the  first  literary  character  of  the  age :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  time  of  this  embassy,  in 
1373,  Is  the  precise  time  at  which  he  coud  have  learned  the  story  of  Griseldis yrom  Pttrarch  at  Padua.  For  Petrarch 
in  all  probability  made  his  translation  in  that  verp  pear,  and  he  died  in  July  of  the  year  following. 

The  inquisitive  and  judiciotts  author  of  Mimoiree  pour  la  vie  de  Petrarque  gave  us  hopes  [Pref.  to  t  ii.  p.  «.].  that 
he  would  shew,  that  Chaucer  was  in  connexion  (en  liaison)  with  Petrarch.  As  he  has  not  fulfilled  bis  promise  in  a 
later  (I  fear,  the  last)  volume  of  hts  very  ingenious  work,  I  suspect  that  his  more  accurate  researches  have  not  enabled 
him  to  verify  an  opinion,  which  he  probably  at  first  adopted  upon  the  credit  of  some  biographer  of  Chaucer. 

ai  —Cum  et  mihi  semper  ante  multot  annoe  audita  placuisset,  et  tibi  usque  adeo  placuisse  pcrpenderem,  ut  vulgar! 
cam  stylo  tuo  censueris  non  indignam,  et  fine  operis,  ubi  rhetorum  disciplina  validiora  quclibet  oollacari  jubct. 
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In  the  Ballade^  with  which  the  CUrk  conclades  his  Tale,  I  have  changed  the  order  of 
the  three  last  Stanzas,  so  as  to  make  it  end — 

Aod  let  him  caret  And  wepet  and  wringe,  and  voaUe — 

and  immediately  after  I  have  placed  the  Mabchantb  Peolooue,  beginning — 

Weping  and  wailing^  eare  and  other  aorwe 
I  have  enough.-^ 

This  arrangement,  which  recommends  itself  at  first  sight,  is  also  supported  by  so  many  MSS. 
of  the  best  authoiity,  that,  without  great  negligence  or  dullness,  I  coud  not  have  either  over- 
looked or  rejected  it,  especially  as  the  whole  turn  of  the  Mcirchanfi  Prologue,  and  the  express 
mention  of  GrigUde  in  ver.  9100.  demonstrate,  that  he  is  supposed  to  speak  with  the  Clerks s 
TaU  fresh  in  his  memory. 

§  XXII.  The  scene  of  the  Marchants  Tale  is  laid  in  Italy,  but  none  of  the  names,  except 
Damian  and  Justin,  seem  to  be  Italian,  but  rather  made  at  pleasure ;  so  that  I  doubt  whether 
the  story  be  really  of  Italian  growth.  The  adventure  of  ike  Peaar-iree  I  find  in  a  small  collec- 
tion of  I^itin  fables,  written  by  one  Adolphus,  in  Elegiac  verses  of  his  fashion,  in  the  year 
1315.  As  this  fable  has  never  been  printed  but  once,  and  in  a  book  not  commonly  to  be  met 
with,  I  shall  transcribe  below  ^^  the  material  parts  of  it,  and  I  dare  say  the  Reader  will  not  be 
very  anxious  to  see  any  more. 

Petrardk,  loe.  eit.  M.  L'Abb^  de  Bade  iMetn.  de  Petr.  t.  Ui.  p.  7970  says,  that  the  Story  of  Griaeldls  is  taken  from  an 
ancient  MS.  in  the  library  of  M.  FoneauU,  entitled.  Le  parementdet  Dames.  If  this  should  have  been  said  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Mtmni  [Ist.  del  Decam.  p.  6Q3.]>  as  I  very  muoh  suspect,  and^if  Manni  himself  meant  to  refer  to  M.  Galland's 
Discours  surq%Hique»  ancient  Poetet  [Mem.de  TAcad.  dee  I.  et  B.  L.  t  iL  p.686.],  we  must  look  still  further  for  the  original 
of  Boocaoe's  Novel.  M.  Galland  says  nothing,  as  I  observe,  of  the  antiquitp  of  the  MS.  Le  titre  (he  says)  est  Le  pare- 
ment  da  Damee,  aveo  des  explications  en  Prose,  oil  Ton  trouve  I'histoire  de  Griselidis  que  feu  M.  Perrault  a  mise  en 
vers:  but  he  says  also  expressly,  that  it  was  a  work  of  Olivier  dt-  la  Marche,  who  was  not  bom  till  many  years 
after  the  death  of  Boocace^ 

«*  Adolj^i  Fabuhg,  ap.  Leyser.  Hist.  Poet.  Medii  iBvi.  p.  8006. 

Fabula  1. 
Cflicus  erat  quidam,  cui  pnlcra  yirago— 


In  cnrtis  vlridi  resident  hi  cespite  qu&dsm 

Luce.    Petit  mulier  robur  adire  PyrL 
Vir  favet,  ampleetens  mox  robur  ubique  lacertis. 

Arbor  adunca  fait,  qua  latuit  juvenia. 
Amplexatur  earn  dans  basia  dulcla.    Terram 

Inoepit  oolere  vomere  cum  proprio. 
Audit  vir  strepitum ;  nam  nape  carentia  sensus 

Unius  in  reliquo,  nosoo,  vigere  solet. 
Hen  miser  I  exclamat;  te  bedit  adulter  ibidem. 

Conqueror  hoc  illi  qui  dedit  esse  mihi. 
Tunc  Deus  omnipotens,  qui  condidit  omnia  verbo, 

Qui  sua  membra  probat,  vasda  velut  flgulus, 
Restituens  aciem  misero,  tonat  illico ;  Fallax 

Femina,  cur  tantA  Itaude  noeere  cupls  ? 

Perdpit  ilia  virun.   Yultn  respondet  alacri : 

Magna  dedi  medids ;  non  tibi  cura  fuit. 
Ast,  ubi  lustra  sua  satis  uda  petebat  ApoQo, 

Candida  splendescens  Cynthia  luce  merft. 
Tunc  sopor  irrepsit  mea  languida  corpora :  qucdam 

Astitit :  insonult  auribus  ilia  meis. 
Ludere  cum  Juvene  studeas  in  roboris  alto ; 

Prisca  viro  dabitur  lux  dto.  crede  mihi. 


Izii 
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Wbatever  waa  the  real  original  of  this  Tale,  the  Machinery  of  the  Faeries,  which  Chancer 
has  used  so  happily,  was  probably  added  by  himself ;  and  indeed,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
his  Pluto  and  Proterpina  were  the  true  progenitors  of  Obenm  and  TUania^,  or  rather,  that  they 
themselves  have,  once  at  least,  deigned  to  revisit  onr  poetical  system  under  the  latter  names. 

§  XXIII.  The  Prologue  to  the  Squierg  TaU  appears  now  for  the  first  time  in  print.  Why 
it  has  been  omitted  by  all  former  Editors  I  cannot  guess,  except,  perhaps,  because  it  did  not 
suit  with  the  place,  which,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  they  were  determined  to 
assign  to  the  Sqttier^s  TaU,  that  is,  after  ike  Man  of  Lane's  and  before  the  MarehatU't.  I  have 
chosen  rather  to  follow  the  MSS.  of  the  best  authority  in  placing  the  8quier^$  Tale  afLer  the 
Marchant^a,  and  in  connecting  them  together  by  this  Prologue,  agreeably,  as  I  am  persuaded, 
to  Chaucer's  intention.  The  lines  which  have  usually  been  printed  by  way  of  Prologue  to  the 
Squier'a  Tale,  as  I  believe  them  to  have  been  really  composed  by  Chancer,  though  not  intended 
for  the  Squier's  Prologue,  I  have  prefixed  to  the  Shipman'i  TaU,  for  reasons,  which  I  shall  give 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  that  Tale. 

§  XXIV.  I  should  have  been  very  happy  if  the  MSS.  which  have  furnished  the  SauiEas 
Prologue,  had  supplied  the  deficient  part  of  his  Tale,  but  I  fear  the  judgement  of  Milton  was 
too  true,  that  this  story  was  ^  Uft  half4dd  "  by  the  author.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
the  probable  original  of  this  tale,  and  yet  I  should  be  very  hardly  brought  to  believe  that  the 
whole,  or  even  any  considerable  part  of  it,  was  of  Chaucer's  invention. 

§  XXV.  We  are  now  arrived  with  the  common  Editions,  though  by  a  different  course,  at  the 
Fravkeleines  Tale  ;  and  here  again  we  must  be  obliged  to  the  MSS.  not  indeed,  as  in  the 
last  instance,  for  a  new  Prologue,  but  for  authorising  us  to  prefix  to  this  Tale  of  ihe  Frankdein 
a  Prologue,  which  in  the  common  Editions  is  prefixed  to  the  Tale  of  the  Marehant,  together 
with  the  true  Prologue  of  that  Tale,  as  printed  above.  It  is  scarce  conceivable  how  these  two 
Prologues  coud  ever  be  joined  together  and  given  to  the  same  character,  as  they  are  not  only 
entirely  unconnected,  but  also  in  one  point  directly  contradictory  to  each  other ;  for  in  that, 
which  is  properly  the  Marchan;^$,  he  says  expressly  [ver.  9110.],  that  he  had  been  married  **two 
numthes  and  not  more  ;**  whereas  in  the  other,  the  Speaker's  chief  discourse  is  about  his  son, 
who  is  groton  up.  This  therefore,  upon  the  authority  of  the  best  MSS.  I  have  restored  to 
the  FraukeUin ;  and  I  must  observe,  that  the  sentiments  of  it  are  much  more  suitable  to  his 
character  than  to  that  of  the  MarehanL  It  is  quite  natural,  that  a  wealthy  land-holder,  of  a 
generous  disposition,  as  he  is  described  [ver.  333 — 62.],  who  has  been  Sheriff,  Knight  of  the 
Shire,  &c.  should  be  anxious  to  see  his  son,  as  we  say,  a  Gentleman,  and  that  he  should  talk 
slightingly  of  money  in  comparison  with  polished  manners  and  virtuous  endowments ;  but 
neither  the  character  which  Chaucer  has  drawn  of  his  Marehant,  nor  onr  general  notions  of 
the  profession  at  that  time,  prepare  us  to  expect  from  him  so  liberal  a  strain  of  thinking. 

§  XXVI.  The  FaAyxELEiya  Tale,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  is  taken  from  a  Briti^  Lay^;  and 


Quod  feci.    Domlnos  ideo  tibi  munera  luds 
Contulit:  iddrco  munera  redde  mihl. 

Addldit  iUe  fidem  muUeri,  de  preee  cnjns 
Se  Bsnum  credit,  mittit  et  omne  nefas. 


The  nme  atory  \b  Inserted  among  The  Fables  (if  Alphonst^  printed  by  Cazton  In  Engliah,  with  thoae  of  JEsopt  Avian 
and  Pogge,  without  date ;  but  I  do  not  find  it  in  the  original  Latin  of  Aiphonaue,  MB.  Reg.  10.  B.  xlL  or  in  any  <rf  the 
French  tranelationa  of  his  work  that  I  have  examined. 

ss  Thia  obaerration  la  not  meant  to  extend  further  than  the  King  and  Queen  of  Faeiy ;  in  whose  diaraoters,  I 
think  it  is  plain,  that  Shakespeare,  in  Imitation  of  Ohanoer,  has  dignified  our  Gothic  Elves  with  the  manners  and 
language  of  the  dassical  Gods  and  Goddesses.  In  the  rest  of  his  Faery  system,  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  followed 
the  popular  superstition  of  his  own  time. 

**  Lea  premieres  Chanaons  Francoises  furent  nomm^  des  Lais  :  says  M.  de  la  Ravaliere,  Poa.  du  Roi.  de  Kav,  i.  i. 
p.  S1&    And  so  far  %  believe  he  is  right.    But  I  see  no  foundation  for  supposing  with  him,  in  the  same  page,  that  the 
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the  names  of  persons  and  places,  as  well  as  the  scene  and  circumstances  of  the  story,  make 
this  acconnt  extremely  probable.    The  Lay  itself  is  either  lost^  or  buried,  perhaps  for  ever,  in 


Lay  wis  une  scrU  tTEUifiet  aod  tbat  U  was  derived  du  mat  Latin  LeMos,  qui  rignifie  det  plaintet :  or  [In  p.  817.]  tb«t 
U  vas  la  ehanafm—la  plut  majettueuse  «t  la  plus  grave.  It  neniB  mora  probable  that  Lai  in  French  was  anciently  a 
generical  tonn,  anawering  to  Song  in  English.    The  paaaage  which  M.  de  la  RaTaliere  has  quoted  from  L«  Brut, 

**  Holt  iot  de  Lais,  molt  sot  de  notes  *'— 

is  thus  rendered  by  our  Laifomon,   [See  before,  Eaaay,  6lc.  n.  46.] 

Ne  cnthe  na  mon  iwa  modiel  of  song. 


The  mme  word  is  used  by  Peirol  d'Alvergna,  MS.  Crofts,  fol.  Ijezxt.  to  denote  the  tong§  of  birds,  certainly  not  of  the 
ptoMtfoc  kind. 

Et  U  aoMll  s'en  ran  enamoran 

L'uns  per  raatie,  et  fan  Tantas  (or  cantos)  et  lais. 

For  my  own  part  I  am  inclined  to  beUeve^  that  Liod,  Island.  Lied,  Teuton.  Leoth,  Saxon,  and  Lai,  Frendi,  are  all  to 
be  deduced  from  the  same  Gothio  original. 

Bat  beside  this  general  sense,  the  name  of  Lap  was  particularly  given  to  the  French  translations  of  obtain  Poems, 
originally  composed  in  Armorioan  Bretagne,  and  in  the  Armorican  language.  I  say  the  French  translations,  because 
Lap,  not  being  <as  I  can  find)  an  Armorican  word,  coud  hardly  have  been  the  name,  by  which  a  q>ecle8  of  Poetry,  not 
imported  from  France,  was  distinguished  by  the  first  composers  in  Bretagne. 

The  chief,  perhaps  the  only,  coHection  oi  these  Lais  that  is  now  extant,  was  trandated  into  French  octosyllable 
Toae  liy  a  Poetess,  who  calls  herself  Maria  the  same,  without  doubt,  who  made  the  translation  of  Esope,  quoted  by 
Puquier  IRedL  L  yiit  ch.  i.]  and  Fauchet  [L.  ii.  n.  04.],  and  placed  by  them  in  the  roign  of  St.  Louis,  about  the 
middle  of  the  xinth  century.  Both  her  works  hare  been  preserved  together  in  MS.  Harl.  978>  in  a  fair  hand,  which 
I  see  no  reason  to  Judge  mora  recent  than  the  latter  end  of  that  Century. 

The  Lais,  with  which  only  we  are  at  present  concerned,  were  addressed  by  her  to  some  king.    FoL  139. 

En  le  honur  de  vons,  noble  reis, 
Ki  tant  estes  prus  e  cnrteis, 
A  Id  tnte  joie  ie  endine, 
E  en  Id  queer  tus  biens  raclne, 
M'entremis  des  lais  assembler, 
Par  rime  fldre  e  reconter. — 


A  few  lines  alter,  die  names  herself. 


Oex,  Seignurs,  ke  dit  Marie. 


The  titles  of  the  POema  In  this  collection,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  are  redted  in  the  Harleian  Catalogue.  They  ara, 
in  general,  the  names  of  the  principal  penons  in  the  several  Stories,  and  aro  meet  of  them  evidently  Armorican  ;  and 
I  think  no  one  can  read  the  Stories  themselves  without  bebig  persuaded,  that  they  wero  either  really  trandated 
from  iba  Armorican  language,  or  at  least  composed  by  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  that  language  and  country. 
Tbougfa  these  Poems  of  Marie  have  of  late  been  so  little  known  as  to  have  entirely  escaped  the  researches  of  Fauchet 
sad  other  Frendi  Antiquaries,  they  wero  formerly  in  high  estimation.  Denis  Piramus,  a  very  tolerable  verdfier  of 
the  Legend  <(fSL  Edmund  the  King  [MS.  Cotton.  Dom.  A.  xi.],  allows  that  Dame  Marie,  as  he  calls  her,  had  great 
moit  in  tha  compodtion  of  her  Lays,  though  (hep  are  not  all  true— 

E  d  en  est  «le  mult  loee, 
E  la  xyme  par  tut  amee. 

A  trandatioo  of  her  Laps,  as  it  should  seem,  into  one  of  the  Northern  languages  was  among  the  books  given  by 
Gsbfid  de  la  Gardie  to  the  University  of  Upsal,  under  the  title  of  VarUe  Britannorum  Fabuke.  Bee  the  description 
of  the  book  bj  Stephanlus,  in  Cat  Libk  Svptent.  at  the  end  of  Hiokes,  Gr.  A.  S.  edit  1689.  i^.  p.  18a  That  Chaucer 
had  read  them  I  think  extremely  probable,  not  only  from  a  passage  In  his  Dreme  [ver.  18S0— 1926.]>  which  seems  to 
hsve  been  copied  from  the  Lap  ofElidus,  but  also  from  the  manner  in  which  he  makes  the  Frankeleln  speak  of  the 
Bretooa  and  thdr  oorapodtions.   See  the  note  on  ver.  11021. 

However,  in  Chanoerls  time,  then  wero  other  British  Laps  extant  bedde  this  ooUection  by  Marie.  Emari  has 
been  mentioned  before,  $  xv.  An  old  English  BdUad  of  Sir  Oowther  [MS.  Reg.  17  B.  xUiL]  is  said  by  the  writer  to 
haw  been  taken  out  ^  one  iff  the  Lapes  of  Britanpe .-  in  another  place  he  tay-^the  Jtrst  Lap  of  Britanpe.  The 
flvfgfnal  of  fhd  Frankelein's  TaU  was  probably  a  third.  There  wero  also  Laps,  which  did  not  pretend  to  be  BrUish, 
as  Le  Lap  dTAristote,  Li  LaU  de  VOlsdet  [Fabliaux,  tom.  i.].    U  Lai  du  Com  by  Robert  Bikes  CM&  Bod.  1687.]  is  said 
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one  of  those  sepalchres  of  M8S.  which,  by  courtesy,  are  called  Libraries ;  but  there  are  two 
imitations  of  it  extant  by  Boccace,  the  first  in  the  Tth  Book  of  his  PkUoeopo,  and  the  second  in 
the  Decamertmy  D.  x.  N.  5.  They  agree  in  every  respect  with  each  other,  except  that  the  scene 
and  the  names  are  different,  and  in  the  latter  the  narration  is  less  prolix  and  the  style  less 
flowery  than  in  the  former,  which  was  a  juvenile  work  *.  The  only  material  point,  in  which 
Boccace  seems  to  have  departed  from  his  original,  is  this  ;  instead  of  **  the  retnoval  of  the  roeh** 
the  Lady  desires  ''a  garden  full  of  floitert  andfruUt  of  May,  in  the  month  of  January  ;^  and  some 
such  alteration  was  certainly  necessary,  when  the  scene  came  to  be  removed  from  Bretagne  to 
Spain  and  Italy,  as  it  is  in  Boccace's  novels''.  I  should  guess  that  Chaucer  has  preserved 
pretty  faithfully  the  principal  incidents  of  the  Brilisft  taUy  though  he  has  probably  thrown  in 
some  smaller  circumstances  to  embellish  his  narration.  The  long  list  of  virtuous  women  in 
Dorigene*s  Soliloquy  is  plainly  copied  from  Hieronymds  contra  Joviniamtm, 

§  XXVII.  Thus  far  I  flatter  myself  I  have  been  not  unsuccessful  in  restoring  the  true  order, 
and  connexion  with  each  other,  of  the  Clerhe$,  the  Marchantes,  the  Squierea,  and  the  FranMeinet 
Tales,  but  with  regard  to  the  next  step,  which  I  have  taken,  I  must  own  myself  more  dubious. 
In  all  the  editions  the  Tales  of  the  Nonne  and  the  Chanonet  Yeman  precede  the  Doctoura,  but  the 
best  MSS.  agree  in  removing  those  Tales  to  the  end  of  the  Nonnet  Preettet,  and  I  have  not 
scrupled  to  adopt  this  arrangement,  which,  I  think,  is  indisputably  established  by  the  following 
consideration.  When  the  Monk  is  called  upon  for  his  Tale  the  Pilgrims  were  near  Rochester 
[ver.  13832.],  but  when  the  Chanon  overtakes  them  they  were  advanced  to  Boughton  under 
Blee  [ver.  16024.],  twenty  miles  beyond  Rochester,  so  that  the  Tale  of  the  Chanones  Yeman^  and 

by  him  to  have  been  inrented  by  •Qaraduct  who  accomplished  the  adrentrnv.  In  the  Ballad,  entitled  **  thb  Bot  amd 
THB  MAinxa,'*  [Ajdc.  Poet  t.  iii.  p.  1.]  which  I  suspect  to  have  been  made  up  ont  of  thU  Lay  and  Le  Court  Mantel. 
the  suooeeaful  knight  is  called  Cradock.    Robert  Bikec  says  farther,  that  the  Horn  was  stUl  to  be  aeen  at  Cirencester, 

Q'Aut  a  Cirineetre 
.  A  one  haute  feste, 

La  pureit  0  veer 
le^  com  tout  pur  yeb. 
,  Ceo  diet  Robert  BiktM— 

In  none  of  theae  Layt  do  we  find  the  qualitleo  attributed  to  that  tort  of  oompodtion  by  M.  de  la  RaTaliera  According 
to  these  examples  we  should  rather  define  the  I^y  to  be  a  tpedM  of  terious  narrative  poetry,  of  a  moderate  lengthy 
in  a  simple  style  and  light  metre.  Serious  is  here  opposed  (not  to  pleasant,  but)  to  ludicrous,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  Lay  from  the  Conte  or  Fabliau  /  as  on  the  other  hand  its  moderate  length  distinguishes  it  from  the  Oeste,  or 
common  Roman,  All  the  Lays  that  I  hare  seen  are  in  light  metre,  not  exoeeding  eight  syllables.  Bee  before.  Essay, 
dec  n.  60. 

*»  I  saw  once  an  Edition  of  the  Philocopo,  printed  at  Venice,  1503,  fol.  with  a  letter  at  the  end  of  it,  in  which  the 
Publisher  Hioonymo  Squarzaslcho  says  (if  I  do  not  misremember,)  "that  this  work  was  written  by  Boccace  at 
twenty-fire  years  of  age  (about  1338),  while  he  waa  at  Naples  in  the  house  of  John  Barrile.'*  Johannes  BarriUus  is 
called  by  Boccace  {jQeneal.  Deor.  L  xiv.  c.  19l]  magni  spiritus  homo.  He  was  sent  by  King  Robert  to  attend  Petrarch 
to  his  coronation  at  Rome,  and  is  introduced  by  the  latter  in  his  second  Eclogue  under  the  name  of  Ideeus  ,•  ab  Id&, 
monte  Cretensi,  undo  et  ipse  oriundus  fuit  Intentiones  Bclogarum  Franc  Peirarehcf,  MS.  Bod.  568.  Not  knowing 
at  present  where  to  find  that  Edition,  I  am  obliged  to  rely  upon  my  memory  only  for  this  story,  which  I  think  highly 
probable,  though  it  is  not  mentioned,  as  I  recollect,  by  any  of  the  other  Biographers  of  Boccace.  A  good  lif^of  Boocace 
is  StUl  much  wanted. 

The  adventures  of  Florio  and  Biancojlore,  which  make  the  principal  subject  of  the  Philocopo,  were  famous  long 
before  Boccace,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  L  i.  p.  6.  Ed.  1723.  Hieronymo  Squarsasicho,  in  the  letter  mentioned  above, 
says,  that  the  story,  **  anchora  si  nova  iosino  ad  ogi  scripta  in  un  librazolo  de  triste  et  msle  oompoeto  rime — dove  il 
Boccaccio  ni  cavo  questo  digno  et  elegante  libro."  Floris  and  Blaneaflor  are  mentioned  as  illustrious  lovers  by 
Matfres  Eymengau  de  Bezers,  a  Languedoclan  Poet,  in  his  Breviari  d'amor  dated  in  the  year  1S88.  M&  Reg.  19  C.  i. 
fol.  199.  It  is  probable  however  that  the  Story  was  enlarged  by  Boocace.  and  particularly  I  should  suppose  that  the 
Love-questions  in  1.  v.  (the  fourth  of  which  questions  contains  the  Novel  referred  to  in  the  text)  were  added  by  him. 

*•  The  Conte  Boiardo,  the  precursor  and  model  of  Ariosto,  in  his  Orlando  inamorato,  1.  i.  ca.  12.  has  inserted  a  Talc 
upon  the  plan  of  Boccaoe's  two  novels,  but  with  considerable  alterations,  which  have  carried  the  Story,  I  apprehend,    I 
StUl  further  from  its  British  original.  ! 
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that  of  the  Nonne  to  which  it  is  annexed,  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  admitted  till  after  the 
Monket  Tale,  and  consequently  not  till  after  the  Nonnet  PreeOet,  which  is  inseparably  linked  to 
that  of  the  Monk, 

§  XXVIII.  These  two  Tales  therefore  of  the  Nonne  and  the  Chanonet  Yeman  being  removed  out 
of  the  way,  the  Boctoura  comes  clearly  next  to  the  Frankeleinet ;  but  how  they  are  to  be  connected 
together,  and  whether  at  all,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  What  I  have  printed  by  way  of  Prologue 
to  the  Doctcures  Tale  I  found  in  one  of  the  best  MSS.  but  only  in  oue :  in  the  others  it 
has  no  Prologue.  The  first  line  applies  so  naturally  and  smartly  to  tJte  Frankdeinea  conclusion, 
that  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  it  from  the  hand  of  Chaucer,  but  I  cannot  say  so  much 
for  the  five  following.  I  would  therefore  only  wish  these  lines  to  be  received  for  the  present, 
according  to  the  Law- phrase,  de  bene  esse,  till  they  shall  either  be  more  authentically  established 
or  superseded  by  the  discovery  of  the  genuine  Prologue. 

§  XXIX.  In  THE  DocTOUREs  Tale,  boside  Livy,  who  is  quoted,  Chaucer  may  possibly  have 
followed  Gower  in  some  particulars,  who  has  also  related  the  story  of  Virginia,  Conf,  Amant, 
B.  vii.  but  he  has  not  been  a  servile  copyist  of  either  of  them. 

§  XXX.  The  Pardonerea  Tale  has  a  Prologue  which  connects  it  with  the  DocUmree,  There  is 
also  a  pretty  long  preamble,  which  may  either  make  part  of  the  Prologue,  or  of  the  Tale.  The 
MSS.  di£fer  in  this  point.  I  have  chosen  to  throw  it  into  the  Tale,  and  to  confine  the  Prologue 
to  what  I  suppose  to  be  its  proper  use,  the  introduction  of  the  new  Speaker.  When  he  is  once 
in  complete  possession  of  his  ofiice  of  entertaining  the  company,  his  Prefaces  or  Digressions 
should  all,  I  think,  be  equally  considered  as  parts  of  his  Tale. 

The  mere  outline  of  the  Pardonebes  Tale  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cento  NoteUe  Antiche. 
Nov.  Ixxxii. 

§  XXXI.  The  Tale  of  the  Shipman  in  the  best  MSS.  has  no  Prologue.  What  has  been  printed 
as  such  in  the  common  Editions  is  evidently  spurious.  To  supply  this  defect  I  have  ventured, 
upon  the  authority  of  one  MS.  (and,  I  confess,  not  one  of  the  best)  to  prefix  to  this  Tale  the 
Prologue,  which  has  usually  been  prefixed  to  the  Tale  of  the  Squier,  As  this  Prologue  was 
undoubtedly  composed  by  Chaucer,  it  must  have  had  a  place  somewhere  in  this  Edition,  and  if  I 
cannot  prove  that  it  was  really  intended  by  him  for  this  place,  I  think  the  Reader  will  allow  that 
it  fills  the  vacancy  extremely  well.  The  Pardonera  tale  may  very  properly  be  called  '^  a  thrifty 
taUr  ftod  he  himself  ** a  learned  man'*  [ver.  12905 — 8.]  ;  and  all  the  latter  part,  though  highly 
improper  in  the  mouth  of  the  '^  eurtek  Squier"  is  perfectly  suited  to  the  character  of  the  l^kipman. 

This  tale  is  geuerally  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  Decameron.  D.  viii.  N.  I.  but  I  should 
rather  believe  that  Chaucer  was  obliged  to  some  old  French  FabUour,  from  whom  Boccace  had 
also  borrowed  the  ground-work  of  his  Novel,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Betee  Tale.     Upon  either 
\   supposition,  a  great  part  of  the  incidents  must  probably  have  been  of  his  own  invention . 

I       §  XXXII.  The  transition  from  the  Tale  of  the  Shipman  to  that  of  the  Prioreste  is  happily  managed. 
'    I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  from  what  Legende  of  the  Miracles  of  our  Lady  the  Prior- 
esses Tale  is  taken.     From  the  scene  being  laid  in  Asia,  it  should  seem,  that  this  was 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  many  stories,  which  have  been  propagated,  at  difierent  times,  to  excite 
or  justify  several  merciless  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  upon  the  charge  of  murthering  Christian 
,    children^.    The  story  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  "which  is  mentioned  in  the  last  Stanza,  is  placed  by 
I    Matthew  Paris  under  the  year  1255. 

I    — — — — — 

j  *'  la  the  first  four  months  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  by  BolUmdns,  I  find  tho  following  names  of  Children  oanoniied, 
,  as haTing  bean  mnrthered by  Jews:  xxt  Mart  WUlielmut  Noneieensit.  1144.  Richardui,  ParUiU.  1179.  xvil  Apr. 
I  Rmdolpkut,  Bema.  1S87.  Wemerut,  Wetalia,  an.  eod.  Albertus,  Polonia.  1508.  I  suppose  the  remaining  eight 
I  months  would  Annish  at  least  as  many  more.  See  a  Scottish  Ballad  [Rel.  of  Anc.  Poet  v.  L  p.  3^.],  upon  one  of  these 
I  mppoeed  mnrthera.  The  Editor  has  very  ingenlondy  ooi^ectured  that  <'  Mlrryland"  in  ver.  1.  is  a  corruption  of 
I    *•  MHaa.'*    Perhaps  the  real  occasion  of  the  Ballad  may  hare  been  what  is  said  to  have  happened  at  7Vfn<,  in  1475,  to 

I    a  boy  called  Simon.  The  Cardinal  Hadrian,  about  fifty  years  after,  mentioning  the  Rocks  of  Trent,  adds,  *'  quo  Judaei 

/ 
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§  XXXIII.  Next  to  the  Priore$Be  Chaucee  himaelf  U  called  upon  for  his  Tale.  In  the 
Prologue  he  has  dn^ped  a  few  touohee  deaoriptive  of  his  own  person  and  manner,  by  which  we 
learn,  that  he  was  used  to  look  much  npon  the  gronnd ;  was  of  a  corpnlent  habit ;  and  reserved 
in  his  behaviour.  His  Rime  of  Bins  Thopas  was  clearly  intended  to  ridicule  the  **  palpable- 
gross"  fictions  of  the  common  Rimers  of  that  age,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  the  meanness  of 
their  language  and  versification.  It  is  full  of  phrases  taken  from  /mcm6ras,  Li  beam  deaeomuy  and 
other  Romances  in  the  same  style,  which  are  still  extant.  A  few  of  his  imitations  of  them  will 
be  pointed  out  in  the  Notes. 

§  xxxiT.  For  the  more  oomplete  reprobation  of  this  species  of  Riming,  even  ike  Hod,  who 
is  not  to  be  suspected  of  too  refined  a  taste, is  made  to  cry  ontagainst  it,  and  to  cut  short  Sire 
Thopas  in  the  midst  of  his  adventures.  Chaucer  has  nothing  to  say  for  his  /Scum,  but  that 
** it  tithe  beet  he  ean**  [ver.  13866.],  and  readily  consents  to  tell  another  Tale ;  but  having  just 
laughed  so  freely  at  the  bad  poetry  of  his  time,  he  might  think  it,  perhaps,  too  invidious  to 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  better  in  his  own  person,  and  therefore  his  other  Tale  is  in  prose,  a  mere 
translation  from,  Le  Limre  de  Mdihee  et  de  dame  Prudmoe,*  of  which  several  copies  are  still 
preserved  in  MS."  It  is  in  truth,  as  he  calls  it,  [rer.  13868.]  '^  a  moral  tale  verUowT  and  was 
probably  much  esteemed  in  its  time,  but,  in  this  age  of  levity,  I  doubt  some  Readers  will  be 
apt  to  regret,  that  he  did  not  rather  give  us  the  remainder  of  Sire  Thopae. 

%  XXXV.  The  Prologue  of  the  Mokkes  Tale  connects  it  with  Melibee.  The  Tale  itself  is 
certainly  formed  upon  the  plan  of  Boeeae^e  great  work  de  oatUme  mrorvm  illuttriMmf  but  Chaucer 
has  taken  the  several  Stories,  of  which  it  is  composed,  frt>m  different  authors,  who  will  be 
particularized  in  the  Notes. 

§  xxxvi.  After  a  reasonable  number  of  melancholy  ditties,  or  Tragedies,  as  the  Monk  calls 
them,  he  is  interrupted  by  the  Knight,  and  the  Host  addresses  himself  to  the  Nonmee  Preett^  to 
tell  them  **»wiche  thing  ae  matf  their  hertes  glade.** 

The  Tale  of  the  Nonnes  Freest  is  cited  by  Dryden,  together  with  that  of  tfte  Wife  of 
Bathf  as  of  Chauoei^s  own  invention.  But  that  great  Poet  was  not  very  conversant  with  the 
authors  of  which  Chaucer's  library  seems  to  have  been  composed.  The  Wife  ofBathee  Tale  has 
been  shewn  above  to  be  taken  from  Gower,  and  the  Fable  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  which 
makes  the  ground  of  the  Nomnee  Preettee  Tale^  is  clearly  borrowed  from  a  collection  of  i&sopean 
and  other  Fables^  by  Marie  a  French  Poetess,  whose  collection  of  Low  has  been  mentioned 
before  in  n.  24.  As  her  Fable  is  short  and  well  told,  and  has  never  been  printed,  I  shall  insert 
it  here  at  length",  and  the  more  willingly,  because  it  furnishes  a  convincing  proo^  how  able 
Chaucer  was  to  work  up  an  excellent  Tale  out  of  very  small  materials. 

oft£?fMonir«erdemiie«ipinreqiildflmsiident.  Pr^.  ad  Ubrum  de  8erm.  Lot.  The  change  of  the  name  in  the  Sons, 
ftnm  Simfm  to  Hugh,  is  natonl  cooagh  In  ihit  ooontry,  where  elBiIlar  ■toriee  oiHugh  4^fNvrwidi  and  i7«v*  (if  Lincoln 
had  been  long  current. 

<*  Two  oopta  of  this  work  are  in  the  Mnseom,  MS.  R^.  19  C.  vU.  and  19  C.  xL  in  French  Proie^    Du  Fresnoy, 
Blbliot.  dee  Romans,  v.  iL  p.  248.  mentions  two  copies  of  the  same  work  en  vtrst  dan$  la  Bibliotkeqne  Seguier. 

*9  From  MS.  Uarl.  978.  f.  76. 

D  on  cok  reconte,  Id  estot 
fiur  im  femer,  e  li  dbantot 
Parade  lex  U  vient  mi  gupiis, 
Si  I'apela  par  mux  beaus  diz. 
Sire,  fet  il,  mux  te  vei  bel ; 
Unc  ne  vi  si  gent  oiseL 
Clere  vols  as  sur  tute  rien, 
Fora  tun  pere,  qe  Jo  vi  blen  ; 
Unc  oisel  meux  ne  chanta ; 
Mes  il  le  fist  meux,  kar  11  cliua. 
Si  puis  Jeo  fere,  dist  li  oocs. 
Les  eles  bat,  les  oUs  ad  dos, 
Chanter  quids  plus  derement. 
Li  gupil  saut,  e  sil  prent ; 


THE  CANTERBURY  TALES.  Ixvii 

§  xxxrix.  The  sixteen  UneSy  which  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  NcnueB  PrtetUt  Tide,  might 
perhaps  more  properly  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  the  Prologae  to  the  sooceeding  Tale, 
if  it  were  certain  what  Tale  was  intended  to  succeed.  In  both  Dr.  Askew's  M8S.  the  last  of 
these  lines  is  read  thns^— 

Seide  unto  the  Nuime  as  ye  ihiil  heer. — 

and  there  are  six  more  lines  to  introduce  her  Tale ;  but,  as  these  six  lines  are  manifestly 
forged  for  the  purpose,  I  have  chosen  rather  to  adhere  to  the  other  M8S.  which  acknowledge 
themselves  defective  in  this  part,  and  give  us  ike  Nonnes  TdUf  as  I  have  done,  without  any 
introduction.  It  is  very  probable,  I  think,  that  Chaucer  himself  had  not  determined,  whether 
he  should  connect  the  Nonnet  Tale  with  that  of  like  Nonnei  Freely  or  whether  he  should  interpose 
a  Tale  or  two,  or  perhaps  more,  between  them. 

Tux  Tajlx  of  the  Nokke  is  almost  literaUy  translated  from  the  life  of  St.  Cecilia  in  the 
Legenda  aurea  of  Jctcolnu  Januenns.  It  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  as  a  separate  work,  in  his 
Legende  of  good  women,  [ver.  426.]  under  the  title  of  ^  the  life  of  Seint  Cecile,"  and  it  still  retains 
evident  marks  that  it  was  not  originally  composed  in  the  form  of  a  Tale  to  be  tpoken  by  the 
Nouns  ^.  However  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Chaucer  meant  to  incorporate  it  into  this 
collection  of  Canterbury  Tales,  as  the  Prologue  of  the  Chanonea  Yeman  expressly  refers  to  it. 

Yen  la  foreBt  odlnl  s'en  Ta. 
Par  mi  un  diamp,  a  il  paaia, 
Cnrmtapras  tut  lipastur; 
Li  chiens  le  haent  tut  entor. 
Yeit  l6  gnpQ,  ki  le  eok  tient, 
Mar  la  gnaina  d  par  eoi  vlent. 
Ya,  fet  li  eoes,  si  hireaerie, 
Qesui  tutns,  oa  melanas  mie. 
U  gupll  Tolt  parie  an  haot, 
E  U  coca  de  sa  bocbe  saat. 
Bur  un  haot  ftist  s'est  mnntez. 
Quant  li  gupHx  s'est  rsguardex, 
Mnt  par  se  tisnt  enftmtfll^, 
Que  II  oocs  I'ad  si  englxma. 
De  mal  talent  e  de  droit  ixe 
La  budie  eomenoe  a  nuradirs, 
Ke  parole  quant  dereKlt  taire. 
Li  ooes  respuot,  si  dd  ^fslre, 
Maadire  I'oU,  U  Tolt  dulner, 
Quant  II  delt  guarder  e  gualtar, 
Que  mal  ne  Tient  a  Inr  Selgnur. 

Ceo  ftmt  li  fol  tut  11  plusur, 
Parolent  quant  ddrent  talaer, 
Teiaent  quant  II  deivent  parler. 

ThB  reaemUaace  of  Chaucer's  Tale  to  this  fable  is  obvious  ;  and  it  Is  the  mora  probable  that  he  really  copied  ttoai 
Karie,  because  no  sudi  Fable  is  to  be  found  dther  in  the  Greek  iEsop,  or  in  any  (tf  the  Latin  oompilatiooa  (that I  have 
seal)  which  went  about  in  the  dark  ages  under  the  name  of  JSsqp.  Whether  it  was  invented  by  Marie,  or  whether 
she  translated  it,  with  the  rest  of  her  fables,  fhnn  the  Anglo-Saxon  verdon  of  JEsop  by  King  Alfred,  as  she  says 
heradf,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determln&  Though  no  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  iBsop  be  now,  as  I  can  find,  extant,  ihen 
may  bava  been  one  fonneriy,  whidi  may  have  passed,  like  many  other  translatl<ms  Into  that  language,  under  the 
name  of  Alfred ;  and  it  may  be  urged  in  support  of  the  probabUlty  of  Marie's  podtlve  asseitlon,  that  ahe  appears, 
from  pasaism  in  her  Laitt  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  English.  I  must  obaerve  that  the  name  of  the  King, 
whose  Bnglisii  Yenfon  die  proCsssss  to  follow,  is  dilTerantly  stated  In  dUTerant  MBS.  In  the  beat  MS.  Hart.  978.  It  is 
pfaOnly  U  reit  AlmredU  In  a  Uter  MS.  Yeqk  B.  ziv.  it  Is  Li  reU  HenrU,  Plssquler  llUeherehet,  L  vlll.  c  L]  calls  him 
U  rof  Ammert,  and  Da  Ghesne  (as  quoted  by  Menage,  v.  Romak)  LiroU  Miru ;  but  all  the  copies  agree  In  making 
Marie  dedaie,  that  she  trandated  \Myniit\**diVAngUne  m  Bxman.**  A  Latin  iEsop,  MS.  JZcy.  16  A.  vii.  has  the 
ataryof  an  English  verdon  by  order  of  a  Sex  AnglUs  Ajgfhu. 


*•  Hie  whole  IntrodoetUm  Is  in  the  style  of  a  person  writing,  and  not  of  one  tpeaking.    If  we  compare  It  with  the 
IntrsdnctSon  to  the  PiioresBss  Tale,  the  diffSeranoe  will  be  very  striking.    See  particularly  ver.  15546. 

Yet  ptaye  I  yon,  that  reden  that  I  wriU— 


I 
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§  XXXVIII.  The  introdnction  of  the  Chanonet  Yeman  to  tell  a  Tale,  at  a  time  when  so  manjr  of 
the  original  characters  remain  to  be  called  npon,  appears  a  little  extraordinary.  It  should 
seem,  that  some  sudden  resentment  had  determined  Chaucer  to  interrupt  the  reg:nlar  course 
of  his  work,  in  order  to  insert  a  Satire  against  the  Alchemists.  That  their  pretended  science 
was  much  cultivated  about  this  time  **,  and  produced  its  usual  evils,  may  fairly  be  inferred  from 
the  Act,  which  was  passed  soon  after,  5  H.  IV.  c.  iv.  to  make  it  Felonie  to  muUiplie  gold  or  nlver, 
or  to  ute  the  art  of  multiplication. 

§  XXXIX.  In  the  Prologue  .to  the  Manciples  Tale,  the  Pilgrims  are  supposed  to  be 
arrived  at  a  little  town  called  "  Bob  up  and  down,  under  the  blee,  in  Canterbury  way.*'  I 
cannot  find  a  town  of  that  name  in  any  Map,  but  it  must  have  lain  between  Boughton,  the 
place  last  mentioned,  and  Canterbury.  The  Fable  of  the  Crow,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
Manciples  Tale,  has  been  related  by  so  many  authors,  from  Ovid  down  to  Gower,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whom  Chaucer  principally  followed.  His  skill  in  new  dressing  an  old  story 
was  never,  perhaps,  more  successfully  exerted. 

§  XL.  After  the  Tale  of  the  Manciple  the  common  Editions,  since  1642  ^^  place  what  is  called 

and  In  ver.  15530.  the  Relater,  or  rather  Writer,  of  the  Tale,  In  all  the  H6S.  except  one  of  middling  aathority, 
ia  called  '*  unworthy  Sone  of  Ere."  Such  little  inaocurades  are  strong  proofs  of  an  unfinished  work.  See  before, 
p.  I. 

31  The  first  considerable  C!oInage  of  Gold  in  this  country  was  begun  by  Edward  m,  in  the  year  1343,  and  according  to 
Camden,  [in  his  Rfwaim,  Art  Monep'\  '*  the  Alchemists  did  affirm,  as  an  unwritten  Terity,  that  the  Rosenobles,  which 
were  coined  soon  after,  were  made  by  projection  or  multiplication  Alchemical  of  Raymond  LnUy  In  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don." In  proof  of  this, "  besides  the  tradition  of  the  Rabbles  in  that  faculty,"  they  alledged  **  the  Inscription ;  Jetu*  avtem 
tranntns  per  medium  eorum  ibat  /"  which  they  profoundly  expounded,  a*  Je$U9  pasied  invUMe  and  in  most  secret 
manner  by  the  middest  qf  Pharisees^  so  Oiat  gold  was  made  by  invisiUe  and  secret  art  amidst  the  ignorant.  But 
others  say,  *•  that  Text  was  the  only  amulet  used  in  that  credulous  warfarlng  age  to  escape  dangers  In  battles."  Thus 
Camden.  I  rather  belicTe  it  was  an  Amulet,  or  Charm,  principally  used  against  Thleres ;  upon  the  authority  of  the 
following  passage  of  Sir  John  IdandeTile,  c.  z.  p.  137.  '*  And  an  half  myle  fro  Naxarethe  Is  the  Lepe  of  ouie  Lord : 
for  the  Jewes  ladden  him  upon  an  highe  roche  for  to  make  him  lepe  down  and  have  slayn  him  :  but  Jem  passed 
amonges  hem.  and  lepte  upon  another  roche  ;  and  yit  ben  the  steppes  of  his  feet  sene  In  the  roche  where  he  aUyghte. 
And  therfore  soyn  sum  men  whan  thei  dreden  hem  of  Thefes  on  ony  weye,  or  of  Enemyes ;  Jesus  autem  transient 
per  medium  iUorum  ibat :  that  is  to  seyne ;  Jesus  forsothe  passfnge  be  the  myddts  of  hem  he  wente :  in  tokene  and  mynde, 
that  oure  Lord  passed  thorgbe  out  the  Jewea  cmeltee,  and  soaped  safly  fro  hem ;  so  surely  mowe  men  passen  the  perile 
ef  Thefes.**  Bee  also  Catal.  MS&  HarL  n.  2906.  It  must  be  owned,  that  a  Spell  against  ThleTes  was  the  most  servioe- 
able,  if  not  the  most  elegant,  Inscription  that  coud  be  put  upon  Gold  Coin. 

Ashmole,  in  his  Theatrum  Chemicum,  p.  443.  has  repeated  this  ridiculous  story  oonoeming  LnUy  with  additional 
drcnmstances,  as  if  he  really  b^eved  it ;  though  Lully  by  the  best  accounts  had  been  dead  above  twoxty  years 
before  Edward  III  began  to  coin  Gold. 

The  same  Author  {Mereuriophilus  Anglicust  as  he  styles  himself)  has  inserted  among  his  Hermetique  Mysteries 
(p.  213.)  an  old  English  Poem,  under  the  title  of  Hermes  Bird,  which  (he  says  in  his  Notes,  p.  467.)  was  thought  to  have 
been  written  originally  by  Raymund  LuUyt  or  at  least  made  English  by  Cremer,  Abbot  of  Westminster  and  Scholar 
to  Lully,  p.  465.  The  truth  Is,  that  the  Poem  is  one  of  Lydgate's,  and  had  been  printed  by  Caxton  nnde/lts  true 
title,  The  ChorU  and  the  Bird;  and  the  fable,  on  which  it  is  built,  is  related  by  Petrus  Alphonsus  (de  Clerieali 
DiseipUnd.  MS.  Reg.  10  B.  xii.)  who  lired  above  two  hundred  years  before  Lully. 

3S  In  the  Edition  of  1548,  when  the  Plowman's  Tale  was  first  printed,  it  was  placed  e^fler  the  Person's  Tale.  The 
Editor,  whoever  he  was,  had  not  aasunmoe  enough,  it  should  seem,  to  thrust  it  into  the  body  of  the  work.  In  the 
subsequent  Editions  however,  as  it  had  probably  been  well  received  by  the  public,  upon  account  of  its  violent  invec- 
tives against  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  was  advanced  to  a  more  h(mourable  station,  next  to  the  Manciple's  Tale  and  ' 
before  the  Person*&  The  only  aooount  which  we  have  oi  any  MS.  of  this  Tale  Is  from  Mr.  Speght,  who  says  (Note  I 
prefixed  to  Plouman^s  Tale),  that  he  had  '*  seene  it  in  written  hand  in  John  Stowes  Librarie  in  a  books  of  snch  | 
antiquitie,  as  seined  to  have  beoi  written  neare  to  Chaucer's  time."  He  does  not  say  that  it  was  among  the  Canter-  I 
bury  Tales,  or  that  it  had  Chaucer's  name  to  it.  Wo  can  therefore  only  Judge  of  it  by  the  intenial  evidence,  and  upon  { 
that  I  have  no  scruple  to  declare  my  own  opinion,  that  it  has  not  the  least  resemblance  to  Chaucer's  manner,  either  of 
writing  or  thinking,  in  his  other  works.  Though  he  and  Boocace  have  laughed  at  some  of  the  abuses  of  religion  and 
the  disorders  of  Ecclesiastical  persons,  it  is  quite  Incredible  that  either  of  them,  or  even  Wicliff  himself,  would  have 


ike  Plowman*8  Tale ;  bat,  as  I  cannot  understand  that  there  is  the  least  ground  of  evidence, 
either  external  or  internal,  for  believing  it  to  be  a  work  of  Chaucer's,  I  have  not  admitted  it 
into  this  Edition. 

§  XLi.  The  Persokes  Prologue  therefore  is  here  placed  next  to  the  Manmples  Tale,  agree- 
ably to  all  the  M8S.  which  are  known,  and  t6  every  Edition  before  1642.  In  this  Prologue, 
which  introduces  the  last  Tale  upon  the  journey  to  Canterbury,  Chaucer  has  again  pointed  out 
to  us  the  time  of  the  day ;  but  the  hour  by  the  clock  is  very  differently  represented  in  the 
MS8.  In  some  it  is  ten,  in  others  two :  in  most  of  the  best  MQS.foure,  and  in  one  fiw.  Accord- 
ing to  the  phsenomena  here  mentioned,  the  Sun  being  29°  high,  and  the  length  of  the  Shadow 
to  the  projecting  body  as  11  to  6,  it  was  hehoeenfour  and  five.  As  by  this  reckoning  there  were 
at  least  three  hours- left  to  sunset,  one  does  not  well  see  with  what  propriety  the  Host  admo- 
nishes the  Person  to  hatte  him,  because  ^  the  Scmne  wd  adcun^^  and  to  be  **frucfMom  in  litel 
tpaee  ;^  and  indeed  the  Penon,  knowing  probably  how  much  time  he  had  good,  seems  to  have 
paid  not  the  least  regard  to  his  admonition  ;  for  his  Tale,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  twice  as 
long  as  any  of  the  others.  It  is  entitled  in  some  MSS.  ^  Tractatus  de  PaenUewtiA,  pro  Fabula,  ut 
dicitur,  Bectoris ;"  and  I  much  suspect  that  it  is  a  translation  of  some  such  treatise.  I  can 
not  recommend  it  as  a  very  entertaining  or  edifying  performance  at  this  day  ;  but  the  Reader 
will  be  pleased  to  remember,  in  excuse  both  of  Chaucer  and  his  Editor,  that,  considering  the 
Canterbury  Tales  as  a  great  picture  of  life  and  manners,  the  piece  would  not  have  been 
complete,  if  it  had  not  included  the  Religion  of  the  time. 

§  XLI  I.  What  is  commonly  called  the  RetrackfHon  at  the  end  of  the  Person's  Tale,  in  several 
MSS.  makes  part  of  that  Tale  ;  and  certainly  the  appellation  of**Utel  tretise"  suits  better  with 
a  single  tale,  than  with  such  a  voluminous  work  as  the  whole  body  of  Canterbury  Tales.  But 
then  on  the  other  hand  the  recital,  which  is  made  in  one  part  of  it  of  several  compositions  of 
Chaucer,  coud  properly  be  made  by  nobody  but  himself.  I  have  printed  it,  as  I  found  it  in 
MS.  Ask.  i.  with  a  few  corrections  from  other  MSS.  and  in  the  Notes  I  shall  give  the  best 
account  that  I  can  of  it. 


I  Having  thus  gone  through  the  several  parts  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  which  are  printed  in 
this  Edition,  it  may  not  be  improper,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  Discourse,  to  state  shortly  the 
parts  which  are  wanting  to  complete  the  journey  to  Canterbury :  of  the  rest  of  Chaucer's 
intended  Plan,  as  has  been  said  before,  we  have  nothing.  Supposing  therefore  the  number  of 
the  Pilgrims  to  have  been  twenty-nine  (see  before,  §  vi.),  and  allowing  the  Tale  of  the  Chanone$ 
Teman  to  stand  in  the  place  of  that  which  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  KnigUet  Yeman, 
the  Tales  wanting  will  be  only  those  of  the  f/oe  City-Mechanics  and  the  Ploughman.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  Tales  told  by  such  characters  would  have  been  among  the  most  valuable  of  the 

rmiled  at  the  whole  goTemment  of  the  Church,  in  the  style  of  this  Platoman's  Tale.  If  th^  had  heen  disposed  to  suoh 
an  attempt,  their  times  would  not  hare  horn  it ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  Chaucer,  though  he  has  heea.  pressed  into  the 
■ervfoe  oKProtestantlsm  try  some  aealous  writers,  was  as  good  a  Catholic  as  men  of  his  understanding  and  rank  in 
life  hare  genenlly  been.    The  necessity  of  auricular  Confession,  one  of  the  great  scnndals  of  Popery*  cannot  be  more 

•    strongiy  inculcated  than  it  Is  in  the  following  Tale  of  the  Person. 

'        I  will  just  obserre,  that  Spenser  seems  to  speak  of  the  Author  of  the  Phmrnan'i  Tale  as  a  distinct  pcrsrm  from 

I  Chvioer,  though,  in  compliance,  I  suppose,  with  the  taste  of  his  age,  he  puts  them  both  on  the  same  footing.  In 
the  epilogue  to  the  Shepherd**  Calendar  he  says  to  his  book^^ 

I 

Dare  not  to  match  thy  pipe  with  TUynu  his  stile, 
,  Nor  with  the  Pilgrim  that  the  Plouffhman  plaid  awhile. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  excellent  Observations  on  Spenser,  ▼.  1.  p.  125.  supposes  this  passage  to  refer  to  the 
Vision*  of  Pierce  Ploughman  ;  but  my  reason  for  differing  from  him  is,  that  the  Author  of  the  Visions  nerer,  as  I 
ranember.  speaks  of  himself  in  the  character  of  a  Ploughman. 

'       Of  ike  Pilgrim's  Tale,  which  has  also,  with  as  little  foundation,  been  attributed  to  Chauoer  (Spoght's  Life  of  Ch.)  I 

I    fliiall  qwak  in  another  place.   See  App.  to  Pref.  A.  n.  e.  p.  ▼. 


set ;  but  they  mighty  and  probably  would,  have  served  to  link  together  those  which  at  present 
are  unconnected ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  mnch  to  be  regretted,  that  they  either  hare  been 
lost,  or,  as  I  rather**  believe,  were  never  finished  by  the  Author. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 

TO  THE 

« 

ESSAY,   AND   INTRODUCTORY   DISCOURSE. 


Emat,  &C.  |k  xxzix.  n.  61.  A  toomed  peraon,  wfaon  fftTonn  I  have  alnmSj  acknowledfed  in  the  OIom.  ▼.  Gome, 
eoHHot  aequie$ee  &  this  notkm,  **  that  the  greetest  pert  of  Chaaoar**  herolo  fCiKii,  when  property  written  and  pro- 
noonoed,  are  ren«i  of  deren  qrllaUeo;"  and  for  a  proof  of  the  eontrary  he  refen  me  partionlariy  to  the  Nonnet 
PrettUt  Tale,  tot.  |4970,  and  the  ▼enei  following  and  preceding.  I  am  aorry  that  by  an  ongnarded  ezprMrion  I 
should  hare  exposed  myself  to  a  oontiowersy,  whloh  can  only  be  decided  by  a  oarefnl  examinati<m  of  the  final  syllables 
of  between  thirty  and  ftnty  thousand  lines.  It  would  answer  my  pmrpoae  aa  well  to  aay  **a  grtai  pairtr  inatead  of 
"  Qu  grtaUH  part  ;**  bnt  in  rapport  of  my  first  idea  I  mnst  be  permitted  to  obserre,  that  I  have  oarefnily  ezsmined 
a  hundred  lines  which  preoede^  and  as  many  which  follow  ver.  14970,  and  I  find,  that  a  clear  mi^|ority  of  them,  a$  thep 
are  printed,  end  in  e  feminlnei  and  conseqaently,  acoording  to  my  hypothesis,  have  an  elevcDth  qrllaMe.  I  obesrre 
too,  that  sBveral  mors  ought  to  have  been  printed  as  ending  with  an  e  feminine ;  but  whether  the  omission  of  it  shonld 
be  imputed  to  thedefeotlTcoess  of  the  MB8L  or  to  Uie  neB^igence  of  the  collator.  I  cannot  be  certain.  See  tbp  condlQd- 
ing  note  of  the  Essay,  ^o.  p.  zItI.  and  zItU. 

P.  zxziz.  n.  89L  Add— It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  obeerve  farther,  that  a  third  poem,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Decameron  in  the  same  manner  with  the  Thesetda  and  the  FOoetraio,  was  also  probably  one  of  Boooac^s  own  com- 
positiona  In  the  condaslon  of  the  Third  Day,  it  is  said,  that  "Diooeo  et  la  Fiammetta  comindarono  a  cantare  di 
Meseer  Guiglieitno  et  deUa  dawut  del  Verpiu,"  There  is  sn  old  French  Romance,  npon  this  satOect,  as  I  apprsfaeDd,  in 
M&  Bodl.  S386.    It  is  entitled  Le  Romant  de  ta  Chaetelaine  du  Ver^,  and  b^ins  thus : 

ne  manlere  de  gens  sent 
Qoi  d'eitre  loyanlx  semblant  font— 
AinsI  quH  avint  en  BoiugcrfgDe 
D'on  dievaUer  prsnz  et  hardi 
Et  de  la  dame  da  Ve^By. 

The  story  is  the  same,  in  the  main,  with  that  of  the  70th  Novel  in  the  Heptameron  of  the  Queen  of  Nararre,  from 
whloh,  I  rappose,  the  more  modon  Hietoire  de  la  Comtetu  du  Vergil  Par.  178S,  is  taken. 

I  cannot  find  that  any  Italian  poem  upon  this  sntjeot  Is  now  extant ;  but  the  anaooountable  ne^eot,  wltii  which  the 
poetry  of  Bocoace  has  been  long  treated  l^  thoee  very  ooantrymen  of  his  who  idolise  his  prose,  makes  the  rappoeition, 
I  think,  not  improbable^  that  a  small  piece  of  this  sort  may  have  been  sofl'ered  to  perish,  or  even  to  Inrk  at  this  day, 
nnpnbUehed  and  nnnotioed,  in  eome  Italisn  library. 

DiscomsB,  frc  p.  11.  n.  6. 1. 7*  The  latest  historical  fact]  This  passage  should  be  compared  with  the  n.  on  Ter.  14709, 
and  corrected  accordingly. 

P.  Iz. }  XXX.  Add— I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Steerens  for  pointing  out  to  me  a  story,  which  has  a  great  resemblance,  in  its 
principal  incidents,  to  the  Frerea  tale.  It  is  quoted  l^  D'Artigny,  Memoir es  d'Hittoire,  Aa  T.  ilL  p^  838.  from  a  collec- 
tion of  Sermons,  by  an  anonymous  Dominican,  printed  about  the  beginning  of  the  xnth  Century,  under  the  title  of 
**  Sermonee  diecipuli.** 

ss  When  we  recollect,  that  Chaucer's  papers  mnst  in  all  probability  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  Son  Thomas, 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  father^  death,  was  of  full  age,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  all  proper  care  was  taken  of  them ; 
and  if  the  Tales  In  question  had  ever  been  inserted  among  the  others,  It  is  scarce  ooncelTable  that  th^  should  all 
have  sUpt  out  of  all  the  Copies  of  this  wcvk,  of  which  we  hare  any  knowledge  or  informaticm.  Nor  is  there  any  snffi- 
oient  ground  for  imagining  that  ao  many  Talea  coud  have  been  rappressed  by  design ;  though  sndi  a  npposttioin  may 
perhaps  be  admitted  to  aooount  for  the  loss  of  some  smaller  pasBsges.    BeeabOTcn.  & 
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WHAiRfi  that  ApTil  with  his  Bhonres  0ote 

The  droughte  of  March  hath  pereed  to  the  rote, 

And  bathed  every  ▼eine  in  awiche  lioonr, 

Of  whiehe  Tertoe  engendred  is  the  flour ; 

Whan  Zephinia  eke  with  his  aote  brethe 

Eo^iied  hath  in  every  holt  and  hethe 

The  tendze  croppea»  and  the  yonge  aonne 

Hath  in  the  Rjun  his  halfe  ooors  yronne. 

And  flDiale  fonlea  maken  mek>diey 

That  alepen  alle  night  with  open  eye, 

So  priketh  hem  nature  in  hir  coragea ; 

Than  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgriinagew, 

And  pahnerea  for  to  seken  strange  strondet. 

To  serve  halwea  oouthe  in  sondry  londes ; 

And  ^eeiaOy,  from  every  shires  ende 

Of  Englelond,  to  CSanterbory  they  wende, 

The  h^y  bliafid  martyr  for  to  soke, 

That  hem  hath  holpen,  whan  that  tiiey  were  soke. 

Befelle^  that^  in  that  seson  on  a  day. 
In  Sonthwerii  at  the  Tabard  as  I  Uy, 
Redy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgximage 
To  Canterbury  with  devonte  eorage, 
At  night  was  oome  into  that  hoetelrie 
Wei  nine  and  twenty  in  a  eompagnie 
Of  sondry  folk,  bv  aventoxe  yfalle 
In  felawahip,  ana  pilgrimes  were  they  alle, 
That  toward  Ganterboiy  wolden  ride. 
The  ehambres  and  the  stables  weren  wide. 
And  wel  we  weren  esed  atte  beste. 

And  diortly,  whan  the  aonne  was  gon  to  reste, 
So  hadde  I  spoken  with  hem  everich  on. 
That  I  was  of  hir  felawship  anop. 
And  made  forword  erly  for  to  rise. 
To  take  onre  way  tber  as  I  you  devise. 

But  natheles,  while  I  have  time  and  space. 
Or  that  I  farther  in  ^is  tale  pace. 
Me  thinketh  it  accordant  to  reson^ 
To  teilen  you  alle  the  condition 
Of  eehe  of  hem,  so  as  it  semed  me, 
And  whiehe  they  weren,  and  of  what  degre ; 
And  tike  in  what  araie  that  they  were  inne  : 
And  at  a  knight  than  wol  I  finte  beginne. 

A  KmoHT  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man. 
That  fro  the  time  that  he  firsts  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  chevalrie,  '    I 


Tronthe  and  honour,  fredom  and  eurteeie. 
Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  werre. 
And  therto  hadde  he  ridden,  no  man  ferre. 
As  wel  in  Cristendom  as  in  Hethenease, 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthinesse. 

At  Alisandre  he  was  whan  it  was  wonne. 
Ful'often  time  he  haddeihe  bord  begonne 
Aboven  alle  nations  in  rruoe. 
In  Lettowe  hadde  he  reysed  and  in  Raoe, 
No  cristen  man  so  ofte  of  his  degre. 
In  Gemade  at  the  siege  eke  hadde  he  be 
Of  Algeair,  and  ridden  in  Belmarie. 
At  Leyes  was  he,  and  at  Satalie, 
Whan  they  were  wonne  ;  and  in  the  Grete  see 
At  many  a  noble  armee  hadde  he  be. 
At  mortal  batailles  hadde  he  ben  fiftene. 
And  foughten  for  our  fsith  at  Tramiasene 
In  listes  thries,  and  ay  skin  his  fo. 

This  ilke  worthy  knight  hadde  ben  also 
Somtime  with  the  lord  of  PaUtie, 
Agen  another  hethen  in  Turkic  : 
And  evermore  he  hadde  a  sovereine  pris. 
And  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise, 
And  of  his  port  as  meke  as  is  a  mayde. 
He  never  yet  no  vilanie  ne  sayde 
In  alle  his  lif,  unto  no  manere  wight. 
He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentil  knight. 

But  for  to  teilen  you  of  his  araie, 
His  hors  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  not  gaie. 
Of  fustian  he  wered  a  gipon, 
Alle  beemotred  with  hSi  habergeon. 
For  he  was  late  ycome  fro  his  viage. 
And  wente  for  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

With  him  ther  was  his  sone  a  yonge  Sqvibr, 
A  lover,  and  a  lusty  baeheler. 
With  lockes  crull  as  Uiey  were  laide  in  preese. 
Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was  I  gesse. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  lengthe. 
And  wonderly  deliver,  and  grete  of  strengihe. 
And  he  hadde  be  somtime  in  ohevachie, 
In  Flaundres,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie, 
And  borne  him  wel,  as  of  so  litel  space. 
In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Embrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mode 
Alle  ful  of  fresshe  floureSy  white  and  rede. 
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SiDging  he  was,  or  flojrtiiig  alle  the  day, 
He  was  as  freeshe  as  is  the  moneth  of  May. 
Short  was  his  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  wide. 
Wei  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fayre  ride. 
He  coade  songes  make,  and  wel  endite, 
I  Joste  and  eke  dance,  and  wel  pourtraie  and  write. 
So  hote  he  loved,  that  hy  nightertale 
He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 

Curteis  he  was,  lowly,  and  servisable, 
And  carf  before  his  fader  at  the  table. 

A  Ybman  hadde  he,  and  senrantes  no  mo 
At  that  time,  for  hxm  Inste  to  ride  so  ; 
And  he  was  cladde  in  oote  and  hode  of  grene. 
A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belt  he  bar^  fal  thriftily. 
Wel  coude  he  dresse  his  takel  yemanly : 
His  arwes  drouped  not  with  feUieres  lowe. 
And  in  his  bond  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe. 

A  not-hed  hadde  he,  with  a  broone  visage. 
Of  wood-craft  coude  he  wel  alle  the  usage. 
Upon  his  arme  he  bar#  a  gaie  braoer. 
And  by  his  side  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler, 
And  on  that  other  side  a  gaie  da^;gere, 
Hameised  wel,  and  sharpe  as  pomt  of  spere  : 
A  Cristofre  on  his  brest  of  silver  shene. 
An  home  he  bare,  the  baudrik  was  of  grene. 
A  forster  was  be  sothely  as  I 


id 


Ther  was  idso  a  Nonne,  a  Pbiorhssr, 
Tliat  of  hire  smiling  was  ful  simple  and  coy  ;  ' 
1^41-Hire  gretest  othe  n'as  but  by  Semt  Eloy ; 
And  uie  was  doped  madame  Eglentine. 
Ful  wel  she  sange  the  service  £vine, 
Entuned  in  hire  nose  ful  swetely  ; 
And  Frenche  she  spakf  ful  fayre  and  fetisly, 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  bowe. 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  animowe. 
At  mete  was  she  wel  ytaughte  withalle  ; 
She  lette  no  morsel  from  hire  Uppes  falls, 
Ne  wette  hire  fingres  in  hire  aanoe  depe. 
Wel  coude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe, 
Thatte  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  hire  brest. 
In  eurtesie  was  sette  fhl  moehe  hire  iest. 
Hire  Wer  lippe  wiped  she  so  dene, 
That  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  ferthing  sene 
Of  grese,  whan  die  dronken  hadde  hve  draught. 
Ful  semely  alter  hire  mete  she  raught. 
And  sikeriy  she  was  of  grete  disport, 
And  ful  plesant,  and  anuable  of  port. 
And  peined  hire  to  contrefeten  diere 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  of  manere. 
And  to  ben  holden  digne  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  speJcen  of  hire  oonsdenoe, 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous. 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw^a  moos 
Caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledda 
Of  Emide  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rosted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  brede. 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede. 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde  smert : 
And  all  was  eonscienee  and  tendre  herte. 

Ful  semely  hire  wimple  ypinehed  was  ; 
Hire  nose  tretia ;  hire  eyen  grey  as  glas ; 
Hire  mouth  fol  smde,  aiid  t&rtojBoft  and  red ; 
But  sikeriy  she  hadde  a  fiiyre  forebed. 
It  was  almost  a  spanne  brode  I  trowe; 
For  hardily  she  was  not  undermwe. 

Ful  fetise  was  hire  doke,  as  I  was  ware. 
Of  smale  corall  aboote  hire  anmshe  hare 


A  pair  of  bedes,  gauded  dl  with  grene ; 
And  theron  heng  a  broche  of  gold  fd  ahene, 
On  whiche  was  nrst  ywriten  a  erouned  A, 
And  after,  ^mor  vincit  omnia. 

Another  Nonne  also  with  hire  hadde  she, 
That  was  hire  chapdleine,  and  PiuEBam  Uure.    y 

A  Monk  ther  was,  a  fityre  for  the  maistrie, 
An  oui^rider,  that  loved  venerie  ; 
A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  d>le. 
Ful  many  a  deinte  hors  hadde  he  in  stable : 
And  wlum  he  rode,  men  mighte  his  bridel  here 
Gingeling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  dere. 
And  eke  as  loude,  as  doth  the  chapell  belle, 
Ther  as  this  lord  was  keper  of  the  celle. 

The  reule  of  seint  Maure  and  of  seint  Beneit, 
Because  that  it  was  olde  and  somdele  strdt, 
This  ilke  monk  lette  olde  thinses  pace. 
And  hdd  after  the  newe  world  the  trace. 
He  yave  not  of  the  text  a  pulled  hen. 
That  sdth,  that  hunters  ben  not  holy  men ; 
Ne  that  a  monk,  whan  he  is  rekkdes, 
Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterles ; 
This  is  to  say,  a  monk  out  of  his  doistre. 
This  ilke  text  hdd  he  not  worth  an  oistre. 
And  I  say  his  opinion  was  good. 
What  shnlde  he  studio,  and  make  himsdven  wood. 
Upon  a  book  in  doistre  dway  to  pore. 
Or  swinken  with  his  hondes,  and  laboure, 
As  Austin  bit.1  how  did  the  world  be  served  t 
Let  Austin  have  his  swink  to  him  reserved. 
Therfore  he  was  a  prickasonre  a  right : 
Greihoundes  he  hadde  as  swift  as  fod  of  flight : 
Of  pricking  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust,  for  no  cost  wdde  he  spare. 

I  saw  his  deves  purfiied  at  the  bond 
With  gris,  and  that  the  finest  of  1^  load. 
And  for  to  fasten  his  hood  under  his  dunne. 
He  hadde  of  gold  ywrought  a  curious  pinne  : 
A  love-knotte  in  the  greter  end  ther  was. 
His  bed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glas, 
And  eke  his  £u»,  as  it  hadde  ben  anoint. 
He  was  a  lord  ful  hi  and  in  good  poinL 
His  eyen  stepe,  and  rolling  in  his  hed, 
That  stemed  as  a  fomeis  of  a  led. 
His  boteQ  souple,  his  hors  in  gret  estat, 
Now  Serteidy  he  was  a  fisyre  prslat. 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  forpined  gost 
A  fiit  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  rost. 
His  palfrey  was  as  broune  as  is  a  beiy. 

A  Fusas  ther  was,  a  wanton  and  a  mery, 
A  Limitour,  a  ful  sdempne  man. 
In  all  the  ordres  fours  is  non  that  can 
So  moehe  of  ddianoe  and  CajTre  langage. 
He  hadde  ymade  fill  many  a  mariage 
Of  yon^  wimmen,  at  Iris  owen  cost. 
Until  his  ordre  he  was  a  noble  post. 
Ful  wel  bdoved,  and  Camilier  was  he 
With  frankdeins  over  all  in  his  oontree. 
And  eke  with  worthy  wimmen  of  the  toon : 
For  he  had  power  of  confession. 
As  sdde  himsdfe,  more  than  a  carat. 
For  of  his  ordre  he  was  lioenciat. 
Fd  swetely  herde  he  confession. 
And  plesant  was  his  absdution. 
He  was  an  esv  man  to  give  penance, 
Ther  as  he  wiste  to  ban  a  good  pitanoe : 
For  unto  a  poure  ordre  for  to  give 
Is  dgne  that  a  man  is  wel  yahrive. 
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For  if  he  g»ve^  he  donte  make  avant. 
He  wiste  duit  a  man  was  zepentant. 
For  many  a  man  bo  hard  is  of  his  berte, 
He  may  not  wepe  althoueh  him  sore  smerte. 
Thecfore  in  Btede  of  wepmg  and  praterea, 
Men  mote  give  sihrer  to  the  poure  freres. 

His  tippet  was  ay  farsed  ful  of  knivefl. 
And  pinnes,  for  to  givc^fayre  wives. 
And  eertainly  he  hadde  a  mery  note. 
Wei  conde  he  singe  and  plaiew  on  a  rote. 
Of  yeddinges  he  hm  utterly  the  pris. 
His  nekke  was  white  as  the  flour  de  lis. 
Therto  he  strong  was  as  a  champiouny 
And  knew  wel  ihe  tavernes  in  every  toun^ 
And  evety  hosteler  and  gay  tapstere, 
Better  than  a  lazar  or  a  beggere, 
For  unto  swiehe  a  worthy  man  as  he 
Acoordeth  nought,  J9  by  his  fibeultOy     ' .  \  ^'^ 
To  haven  with  sike  lazus  aequaintance. 
It  is  not  honest,  it  may  not  avanee, 
As  for  to  delen  with  no  swiehe  pouraille. 
But  all  with  riehe,  and  sellers  of  vitaille. 

And  over  all,  ther  as  proAt  shnld  arise, 
Curteis  he  was,  and  lowly  of  servise.      . — -  ^ 
Ther  n'as  no  nten  nowher  so  yeituous. 
He  was  the  beste  begger  in  all  his  hous : 
And  gave  a  oertaine  ferme  for  the  grant, 
Non  of  his  bretheren  came  in  his  iMumL 
For  thoa^  a  widewe  hadde  but  a  shoo, 
(So  plesant  was  his  In  prineipk)    • 
Yet  weld  he  have  a  ferthing  or  he  went 
His  pourehas  was  wel  better  than  his  rent. 
And  lage  he  ooude  as  it  hadde  ben  a  whelp. 
In  lovedayes,  ther  ooude  he  moehel  help. 
For  ther  was  he  nai  like  a  cloisterere, 
With  thredban  eope,  as  is  a  poure  soolere, 
But  he  was  like  a  maister  or  a  pope. 
Of  double  worsted  was  his  semioope, 
That  round  was  as  a  belle  out«of  the  presse. 
Somwhat  he  lisped  for  his  wantonnesse. 
To  make  his  English  swete  upon  his  tonge  ; 
And  in  his  harping,  whan  that  he  hadde  songe. 
His  eyen  twinkeled  in  his  hed  aright. 
As  don  the  stenes  in  a  frosty  nig^t. 
This  worthy  limitour  was  el^fied  Hnberd. 

A  Habchajit  was  ther  with  a  forked  herA, 
In  motteieey  and  highe  on  hors  he  sat. 
And  on  his  hed  a  Flanndrish  bever  hat. 
His  botes  dapaed  iayre  and  fetislv. 
His  resons  sp!uke  he  ful  solempnely, 
Souning  alway  the  encrese  of  his  winning. 
He  wold  the  see  were  kept  for  any  thing 
Betwizen  Middelburgfa  and  Orewell. 
Wel  cond  he  in  eschanges  sheldes  seUe. 
This  worthy  man  f ol  ^  his  wit  besette ; 
Ther  wiste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dette. 
So  stede&stly  diode  he  his  govemanoe^ 
With  his  bargeines,  and  wiUi  his  eheviaance.  • 
FoBothe  be  was  a  worthy  man  withalle, 
But  soih  to  aayn,  I  n'ot  how  men  him  calle. 

A  Clku  ther  was  of  Oxenforde  also, 
That  unto  loffike  hadde  long  ygo. 
As  lene  was  his  hors  as  is  a  nuce. 
And  he  was  not  right  &t,  I  nndratake  ; 
But  loked  holwe,  and  therto  aoberiy. 
Ful  thredbara  was  his  overest  oourtepy. 
For  he  hadde  geten  him  yet  no  benefice, 
Ne  was  nought  worldly  to  have  an  oflBee. 


^For  him  was  lever  ban  at  his  beddes  hed 
A  twenty  bokes,  clothed  in  black  or  red, 
Of  Aristotle,  and  his  philosophie, 
Than  robes  riohe,  or  fidel,  or  sautrie. 
But  all  be  that  he  was  a  philosophre, 
Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre. 
But  all  that  he  might  of  his  frendes  hente, 
On  bokes  and  on  leming  he  it  spente. 
And  besily  gan  for  the  soules  pnie 
Of  hem,  that  yave  him  wherwith  to  scolaie. 
Of  studio  toke  he  moste  cure  and  hede. 
Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  nede ; 
And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence. 
And  short  and  quike,  and  ful  of  high  sentence. 
Souning  in  moral  vertue  was  his  speehe. 
And  gladly  wolde  he  leme,  and  gladly  teche. 

A  Sbbobant  of  thb  Lawk  ware  and  wise, 
That  often  hadde  yben  at  the  paruis, 
Ther  was  also,  ful  riche  of  excellence. 
Discrete  he  was,  and  of  gret  reverence  : 
He  semed  swiehe,  his  wordes  were  so  wise, 
Justice  he  was  ftil  often  in  assise, 
By  patent,  and  by  pleine  commissioun  ; 
For  his  science,  and  for  his  high  renoun. 
Of  fees  and  robes  had  he  many  on. 
So  grete  a  pourehasour  was  nowher  non. 
All  was  fee  simple  to  him  in  effect. 
His  pourehasing  might  not  ben  in  suspect. 
Nowher  so  besy  a  man  as  he  ther  n*as, 
And  yet  he  semed  besier  than  he  was. 
In  termes  hadde  he  cas  and  domes  alle. 
That  fro  the  time  of  king  Will,  weren  falle. 
Therto  he  coude  endite,  and  make  a  thing, 
Ther  ooude  no  wight  pinche  at  his  writing. 
And  every  statute  coude  he  plaine  by  rote. 
He  rode  but  homely  in  a  medlee  cote. 
Girt  with  a  seint  of  silk,  with  barres  smale ; 
Of  his  array  tell  I  no  longer  tale. 

A  FftAinLKi.Bi]r  was  in  this  compagnie ; 
White  was  his  herd,  as  is  the  dayesie. 
Of  lus  complexion  he  was  sanguin. 
Wel  loved  he  by  the  morwe  a  sop  in  win. 
To  liven  in  delit  was  ever  his  wone, 
For  he  was  Epicures  owen  sone, 
That  held  opinion,  that  plein  delit 
Was  veraily  felieite  parnte. 
An  housholder,  and  that  a  grsta  was  he ; 
Seint  Julian  he  was  in  his  oontree. 
His  brede,  his  ale,  was  alway  after  on  ; 
A  better  envyned  man  was  no  wher  non. 
Withouten  bake  mete  never  was  his  hous. 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous, 
It  snewed  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drinke. 
Of  alle  deintees  that  men  ooud  of  thinke. 
After  the  sondry  sesons  of  the  yere. 
So  changed  he  his  mete  and  his  soupere. 
Ful  many  a  fat  partrich  hadde  he  in  mewe, 
And  many  a  brraae,  and  many  a  luce  in  stewe. 
Wo  was  his  coke,  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Poinant  and  sharpe,  and  redv  all  his  gere. 
His  table  dormant  in  his  halle  alway 
Stode  redv  covered  alle  the  longe  da^. 

At  sessions  ther  was  he  lord  and  sue. 
Ful  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  shire. 
An  anelace  and  a  gipciere  all  of  silk, 
Heng  at  his  girdel,  white  as  morwe  milk, 
A  shereve  hadde  he  ben,  and  a  oountour. 
Was  no  wher  swiehe  a  worthy  vavasour. 
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An  Haberdasrbr,  and  a  Cabpbntbb, 
A  Wbbbe,  a  Deter,  and  a  Tapissx, 
Were  alle  yclothed  in  o  livere, 
Of  a  solempne  and  grete  fratemite. 
Fal  freshe  and  newe  bir  gere  ypiked  was. 
Hir  knives  were  ychaped  not  with  bras. 
But  all  with  silver  wrought  ful  dene  and  wel, 
Hir  girdeles  and  hir  pouches  every  del. 
Wei  semed  eche  of  hem  a  iayre  burgeis. 
To  sitten  in  a  gild  halle,  on  the  deis. 
Everich,  for  the  wisdom  that  he  oan, 
Was  shapelich  for  to  ben  an  alderman. 
For  catel  hadden  they  ynongh  and  rent£ 
And  eke  hir  wives  wolde  it  wel  assent : 
And  elles  certainly  they  were  to  blame. 
It  is  ful  fayre  to  ben  vcleped  madame^ 
And  for  to  gon  to  vigiles  all  before, 
And  have  a  mantel  reallich  ybore. 

A  Coke  they  hadden  with  hem  for  the  nones. 
To  boile  the  clukenes  and  the  marie  bones, 
And  poudre  marchant,  tart  and  galingale. 
Wel  coude  he  knowe  a  draught  of  London  ale. 
He  coude  roste,  and  sethe,  and  broile,  and  frie, 
Maken  mortrewes,  and  wel  bake  a  pie. 
But  gret  harm  was  it,  as  it  thoughts  me, 
That  on  his  shinne  a  mormal  hadde  he. 
For  blanc  manger  that  made  he  with  the  best^ 

A  Shipxan  was  ther,  woned  fer  by  West : 
For  ought  I  wote,  he  was  of  Dertemouth. 
He  rode  upon  a  rouncie,  as  he  couthe. 
All  in  a  goune  of  falding  to  the  knee. 
A  dagger  hanging  by  a  las  hadde  hee 
About  his  nekke  under  his  arm  adoun. 
The  bote  sommer  hadde  made  his  hewe  al  brovm. 
And  certainly  he  was  a  good  felaw. 
Ful  many  a  draught  of  win  he  hadde  draw 
From  Burdeux  ward,  while  that  the  chapman  slope. 
Of  nice  conscience  toke  he  no  kepe.  ^ 

If  that  he  fiiught,  and  hadde  the  nigher  hand. 
By  water  he  sent  hem  home  to  every  land. 
But  of  his  craft  to  reken  wel  his  tides, 
His  stremes  and  his  strandes  him  besides, 
His  herberwe,  his  mone,  and  his  lodemanage, 
Ther  was  non  swiche,  from  Hull  unto  Cartage. 
Hardy  he  was,  and  wise,  I  undertake : 
With  many  a  tempest  hadde  his  herd  be  shake. 
He  knew  wel  alle  the  havens,  as  they  were, 
Fro  GMand,  to  the  Cape  de  finistere, 
And  eveiy  creke  in  Bretagne  and  in  Spaine : 
His  barge  ycleped  was  the  Magdelaine. 

With  us  ther  was  a  Doctour  of  Phisike, 
In  all  this  world  ne  was  ther  non  him  like 
To  speke  of  phisike,  and  of  surgerie : 
For  he  was  grounded  in  astronomie. 
He  kept  his  patient  a  ful  gret  del 
In  houres  by  his  magike  natureL 
Wel  coude  he  fortunen  the  ascendent 
Of  his  images  for  his  patient. 

He  knew  the  cause  of  every  maladie, 
Were  it  of  cold,  or  bote,  or  moist,  or  drie. 
And  wber  engendred,  and  of  what  humour. 
He  was  a  veray  parfite  practisour. 
The  cause  yknowe,  and  of  his  harm  the  rote. 
Anon  he  gave  to  the  sike  man  lus  bote. 
Ful  ledy  hadde  he  his  apothecaries 
To  send  him  dragges,  and  his  lettuaries. 
For  eche  of  ham  niade  other  for  to  winne  : 


Hir  frendship  n'as  not  newe  to  beginne. 
Wel  knew  he  the  old  Eseulapins, 
And  Diosoorides,  and  eke  Rufus ; 
Old  Hippocras,  Hali,  and  Gallien  ; 
Serapion,  Basis,  and  Avicen  ; 
Averro&B,  Damascene,  and  Constantin  ; 
Bernard,  and  Gatisden,  and  Gilbertln. 
Of  his  diete  mesurable  was  he. 
For  it  was  of  no  superfluitee. 
But  of  zret  nourishing,  and  digestible. 
^His  studie  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible. 
In  sanguin  and  in  perse  he  clad  was  alia 
Lined  with  taffata,  and  with  sendalle. 
And  yet  he  was  but  esy  of  dispenoe  : 
He  kepte  that  he  wan  in  the  pestilence. 
For  gold  in  phisike  is  a  cordial ; 
Theribre  he  loved  gold  in  special. 

A  good  WiF  was  ther  of  beside  Batbb,       _ 
But  uie  was  som  del  defe,  and  that  was  scathe. 
Of  cloth  making  she  hadde  swiche  an  haunt. 
She  passed  hem  of  Ipres,  and  of  Gaunt. 
In  all  the  parish  wif  ne  was  ther  non. 
That  to  the  offring  before  hire  shulde  gon, 
And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she. 
That  she  was  out  of  alle  eharitee. 
Hire  coverchiefs  weren  ful  fine  of  ground ; 
I  dorste  swere,  they  weyeden  a  pound  ; 
That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  hire  hede. 
Hire  hosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede, 
Ful  streite  vteyed,  and  shoon  ful  moist  and  newe. 
Bold  was  hire  lace,  and  fayre  and  rede  of  hew. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live, 
Housbondes  at  the  chirche  dore  had  iSbe  had  five, 
Withonten  other  oorapagnie  in  youthe. 
But  therof  nedeth  not  to  speke  as  nouthe. 
And  thries  hadde  she  ben  at  Jerusaleme. 
She  hadde  passed  many  a  strange  streme. 
At  Rome  she  hadde  ben,  and  at  Boloine, 
I  In  Galiee  at  Seint  James,  and  at  Coloine. 
She  osode  moche  of  wandring  by  the  way. 
Gat-tothed  was  she,  sothly  for  to  say. 
tlpon  an  ambler  esily  she  sat, 
Ywimpled  wel,  and  on  hire  hede  an  hat, 
As  brode  as  is  a  bokeler,  or  a  targe. 
A  fote-mantel  about  hire  hippes  large. 
And  on  hire  fete  a  pair  of  sporres  diarpe. 
In  felawship  wel  coude  she  htaghe  and  carpe« 
Of  remedies  of  love  she  knew  perchance. 
For  of  that  arte  she  coude  the  old^danoe. 

A  good  man  ther  was  of  religionn, 
That  was  a  poure  Pbrboitb  of  a  toun : 
But  riche  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk. 
He  was  also  a  lemed  man,  a  clerk,     . 
That  Cristes  gospel  trewely  wolde  preche. 
His  parishens  devoutly  wolde  he  teche. 
Beniffne  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent. 
And  m  adversite  ful  patient : 
And  swiche  he  was  ypreved  often  sithes. 
Ful  loth  were  him  to  cursen  for  his  tithes, 
But  rather  wolde  he  yeven  out  of  doute. 
Unto  his  ponre  parishens  aboute, 
Of  his  offring,  and  eke  of  his  substance. 
He  coude  in  litel  thing  have  sufiSsance. 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  fer  asonder, 
But  he  ne  left  nought  for  no  rain  ne  thonder. 
In  sikenesse  and  in  mischief  to  visits 
The  ftrrest  in  his  parish,  moche  and  lite. 
Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a  staf . 
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This  noble  enaunple  to  his  «hepe  he  yaf. 

That  fiist  he  wrought,  and  nftorward  he  taught. 

Out  of  the  gospel  he  the  wordes  caught^ 

And  .this  figure  he  added  yet  therto, 

That  if  gold  ruste,  what  shuld  iren  do  t 

For  if  a  preest  he  foule,  on  whom  we  trusty 

No  wonder  is  a  lewed  man  to  rust : 

And  dume  it  is,  if  that  a  preest  take  kepe. 

To  see  a  shitten  shepherd,  and  elene  shepe : 

Wei  ought  a  preest  ensample  for  to  yeve, 

By  his  elenenesse,  how  his  shepe  shnlde  lire. 

He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  hire, 
And  lette  his  shepe  aoombred  in  the  mire. 
And  ran  unto  London,  unto  Seint  Ponies, 
To  aeken  him  a  ehanterie  for  soules, 
Or  with  a  brothexhede  to  be  withold  : 
Bat  dwelt  at  home,  and  kepte  wel  his  fold. 
So  that  the  wolf,  ne  made  it  not  miscarie. 
He  was  a  shepherd,  and  no  mercenarie. 
And  though  he  holy  were,  and  vertuons. 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitous, 
Ne  of  his  speche  dangerous  ne  digne. 
But  in  his  teching  diMrete  and  benigne. 
To  drawen  folk  to  heven,  with  fairenease^ 
By  good  ensample,  was  his  besinesse : 
Bat  it  were  any  persons  obstinat. 
What  so  he  were  of  highe,  or  low  estat. 
Him  wolde  he  snibhen  sharply  for  the  nones. 
A  better  preest  I  trowe  that  nowher  non  is. 
He  waited  after  no  pompe  ne  reverenoey 
Ne  maked  him  no  spiced  conscience, 
Bot  Cristee  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve. 
He  tan^ty  but  first  he  folwed  it  himaelTe. 

With  him  ther  was  a  Plowkait,  was  his  brother^ 
That  hadde  ylaid  of  dong  ful  many  a  fother. 
A  trewe  swinker,  and  a  good  was  he, 
Liring  in  pees,  and  parfite  charitee. 
God  lored  he  beste  with  alle  his  herte 
At  alle  times,  were  it  gain  or  smerte,  i 

And  than  his  neighebour  right  as  himselTe. 
He  wolde  thresh,  and  therto  dike,  and  delre. 
For  Gristes  sake,  for  every  poure  wight, 
Withouten  hire,  if  it  lay  m  his  might 
U.ia  tithes  paied  he  ful  iayre  and  wel 

,  Both  of  his  propre  swinke,  and  his  catel. 

I  In  a  tabard  he  rode  upon  a  mere. 
Ther  was  also  a  reve,  and  a  millere, 
A  Bompnonr,  and  a  pardoner  also, 
A  mandple,  a^  myself,  ther  n'ere  no  mo. 

The  Miller  was  a  stout  carl  for  tiie  nones, 

Ful  bigge  he  was  of  braun,  and  eke  of  bones  ; 
I  That  proved  wel,  for  over  all  ther  he  came, 
I  At  wnstling  he  wold  here  away  the  ram. 
I  He  WIS  short  shuldered  brode,  a  thikke  gnarre, 
'  Ther  n'as  no  dore,  that  he  n'olde  heve  of  barre, 
I  Or  breke  it  at  a  renning  with  his  hede. 
I  His  herd  as  any  sowe  o&fox  was  rede, 
I  And  therto  hrode,  as  Uvtigh  it  were  a  spade. 

Upon  the  cop  right  of^  ms  nose  he  hade 

A  wert,  and  theron  stode  a  tufte  of  heres. 

Rede  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowes  eres. 

His  nose-thirles  blacks  were  and  wide. 

A  swerd  and  bokeler  bare  he  by  his  side. 

His  mouth  as  wide  was  as  a  fomeis. 
I  He  was  a  jangler,  and  a  goliardeis, 
I  And  that  was  most  of  sinne,  and  harlotries. 
I  Wel  eoude  he  stolen  come,  and  tollen  thries. 
i  And  yei  he  had  a  thomb  of  gold  parde. 


A  white  cote  and  a  blew  hode  wered  be. 
A  baggepipe  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  soune, 
And  therwithall  he  brought  us  out  of  toune. 

A  sentil  Maitciplb  was  ther  of  a  temple. 
Of  woich  achatours  mighten  take  ensemple 
For  to  ben  wise  in  hying  of  vitaille. 
For  whether  that  he  paide,  or  toke  by  taille, 
Algate  he  waited  so  in  his  achate, 
Tluit  he  was  ay  before  in  ffood  estate. 
Now  is  not  that  of  God  a  ful  fayre  grace, 
That  Bwiohe  a  lewed  mannes  wit  shal  pace 
The  wisdom  of  an  hepe  of  lered  men  t 

Of  maisters  had  he  mo  than  thries  ten. 
That  were  of  lawe  expert  and  curious : 
Of  which  ther  was  a  dosein  in  that  hous, 
Worthy  to  ben  stewardes  of  rent  and  loud 
Of  any  lord  that  is  in  Englelond, 
To  maken  him  live  by  his  propre  good. 
In  honour  detteles,  but  if  he  were  wood. 
Or  live  as  searsly,  as  him  list  desire  ; 
And  able  for  to  helpen  all  a  shire 
In  any  cas  that  mighte  fiJlen  or  happe  ; 
And  yet  this  manciple  sette  hir  aller  cappe. 

The  Revs  was  a  slendre  oolerike  man. 
His  herd  was  shave  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can. 
His  here  was  by  bis  eres  round  yshome. 
His  top  was  docked  like  a  preest  befome. 
Ful  longe  were  his  I^^ges,  and  fhl  lene, 
Ylike  a  staif,  ther  was  no  calf  ysene. 
Wel  coude  he  kepe  a  gamer  and  a  binne : 
Ther  was  non  auditour  coude  on  him  winne. 
Wel  wiste  he  bv  the  drought,  and  by  the  rain. 
The  yelding  of  his  seed,  and  of  his  grain. 
His  lordes  shepe,  his  note,  and  his  dune. 
His  swine,  his  nors,  his  store,  and  his  pultrie. 
Were  holly  in  this  reves  governing, 
And  by  his  covenant  yave  he  rekening. 
Sin  that  his  lord  was  twenty  yere  of  age  ; 
Ther  coude  no  man  bring  him  in  arerage. 
Ther  n'as  baillif,  ne  herde,  ne  other  hine. 
That  he  ne  knew 'his  sleight  and  his  covins  : 
They  were  adradde  of  him,  as  of  the  deth. 
His  wonning  was  ful  fiiyre  upon  an  heth. 
With  grene  trees  yshadewed  was  his  place. 
He  coude  better  than  his  lord  pourchace. 
Ful  riche  he  was  ystored  privily. 
His  lord  wel  coude  he  plesen  subtilly. 
To  yeve  and  lene  him  of  his  owen  good. 
And  have  a  thank,  and  yet  a  oote  and  hood. 
In  yonthe  he  lemed  hadde  a  good  mistere. 
He  was  a  wel  good  wright,  a  carpentere. 
This  reve  sate  upon  a  right  good  stot, 
That  was  all  pomelee  grey,  and  highte  Scot. 
A  long  suroote  of  perse  upon  he  hade. 
And  by  his  side  he  bare  a  rusty  blade. 
Of  Norfolk  was  this  reve,  of  which  I  tell| 
Beside  a  toun,  men  clepen  Baldeswell. 
Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a  frere,  aboute. 
And  ever  he  rode  the  hinderest  of  the  route. 

A  SoHPNOVB  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place, 
That  hadde  a  fire-red  cherubinnes  face. 
For  sausefleme  he  was,  with  eyen  narwe. 
As  bote  he  was,  and  likerous  as  a  sparwe, 
With  scalled  browes  blake,  and  pilled  herd : 
Of  his  visage  children  were  sore  aferd. 
Ther  n*as  quiksilver,  litarge,  ne  brimston. 
Boras,  ceruse,  ne  oile  of  tartre  non, 
Ne  oinement  that  wolde  dense  or  bite, 
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That  him  might  helpen  of  his  wheUces  white, 
Ne  of  the  knobhes  atdng  on  his  chekeSb 
Wd  lored  he  gmrlike,  onioDS,  and  lekes, 
And  for  to  drinke  strong  win  as  rede  as  blood. 
Than  wolde  he  speke,  and  erie  as  he  were  wood. 
And  whan  that  be  wel  dronken  had  the  win. 
Than  wold  he  speken  no  word  bat  Latin. 
A  fewe  termes  conde  he,  two  or  three, 
That  be  had  lemed  out  of  som  decree ; 
No  wonder  is,  he  herd  it  all  the  day. 
And  eke  ye  loiowen  wel,  how  that  a  jay 
Can  clepen  watte,  as  wel  as  can  the  pope. 
Bat  who  so  wolde  in  other  thing  him  grope, 
Than  hadde  he  spent  all  his  philosophie, 
Ay,  Quettio  guidJurUf  wolde  he  ene. 

He  WIS  a  gentil  harlot  and  a  kind ; 
A  better  felaw  shnlde  a  man  not  find. 
He  wolde  si^Sre  for  a  ^oart  of  wine^ 
A  good  felaw  to  have  his  ooncnbine 
A  tweWe  month,  and  exeuse  him  at  the  foil. 
Ful  prively  a  finch  eke  oonde  he  pull. 
And  if  he  found  owhers  a  good  felawe, 
He  wolde  teohen  him  to  have  non  awe 
In  Bwiche  a  cas  of  the  arehedekenes  carte ; 
But  if  a  mannes  soule  were  in  his  purse  ; 
For  in  his  purse  he  shulde  ypunished  be. 
Purse  is  the  arehedekens  belle,  said  he. 
But  wel  I  wote,  he  lied  right  in  dede : 
Of  cursing  ought  eehe  gilty  man  him  drede. . 
For  curse  wol  sle  right  as  assoiling  saTeth,.*^ 
And  also  ware  him  of  a  $ign^fieavii. 

In  danger  hadde  he  at  his  owen  gise 
The  yonge  girles  of  the  diocise, 
And  knew  hir  conseil,  and  wsa  of  hir  rede. 
A  gerlond  hadde  he  sette  upon  his  hede, 
As  gret  as  it  were  for  an  alestake : 
A  iMkeler  hadde  he  nude  him  of  a  cake. 

With  him  ther  rode  a  gentil  Pasdonbbb 
Of  Rouncerall,  his  Irend  and  his  compere. 
That  streit  was  comen  from  the  court  of  Rome. 
Ful  loude  he  ssng.  Gome  hither,  love,  to  me. 
This  sompnoor  bare  to  him  a  stiff  bnrdoun, 
Was  never  trompe  of  half  so  eret  a  soun. 
This  pardoner  had  here  as  yelwe  as  wax, 
But  smoth  it  heng,  as  doth  a  strike  of  flu : 
By  unoes  heng  his  lokkes  that  he  hadde. 
And  therwith  he  his  shulders  overspradde. 
Ful  thinne  it  lay,  by  culpons  on  and  on, 
But  hode,  for  j^te,  ne  wered  he  non. 
For  it  was  trussed  up  in  his  wallet 
Him  thought  he  rode  al  of  the  newe  get, 
Dishevele,  sauf  his  cappe,  he  rode  all  bare. 
Swiche  glaring  eyen  hadde  he,  as  an  hare. 
A  vemide  hadde  he  sewed  upon  his  cappe. 
His  wallet  lay  befome  him  in  his  lappe, 
Bret-f ul  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  al  hote. 
A  vois  he  hadde,  as  smale  as  hath  a  goto. 
No  herd  hadde  he,  ne  never  non  shulde  have, 
As  smothe  it  was  as  it  were  newe  shave ; 
I  trowe  he  were  a  gelding  dr  a  mare. 

But  of  his  craft,  frt>  Berwike  unto  Ware, 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  an  other  pardonere. 
For  in  his  male  he  hadde  a  pUwebere, 
Which,  as  he  saide,  was  oure  ladies  veil : 
He  saide,  he  hadde  a  eobbet  of  the  seyl 
Thatte  seint  Peter  ha^  whan  that  he  went 
Upon  the  see,  till  Jesn  Crist  him  bent. 
He  had  a  crois  of  latim  fril  of  stones, 
And  in  a  glas  he  hadde  pigges  bones. 


But  with  these  relikes,  whanne  that  he  fond 
A  poure  persone  dwelling  up  on  lend. 
Upon  a  day  he  gat  him  more  moneie 
Than  that  the  persone  gat  in  monethes  tweie. 
And  thus  with  fiuned  flattering  and  japes. 
He  nuuie  the  persone,  and  the  peple,  lus  apes. 

But  trewely  to  tellen  atte  bust. 
He  was  in  chlrehe  a  noble  eoelesiast. 
Wel  coude  he  rede  a  lesson  or  a  storie. 
But  alderbest  he  sang  an  offertorie : 
For  wel  he  wiste,  wl^  that  song  was  songe. 
He  muste  ]^reche,  and  wel  afile  his  tonge, 
To  winne  silver,  as  he  right  wd  coude  t 
Therfore  he  sang  the  merier  and  loude. 

Now  have  I  told  you  shortly  in  a  ckuise, 
Th*  estat,  th'  aimie,  thenombre,  and  eke  the  eaose 
Why  that  iiwiiiinbleid  was  this  oompagnie 
In  Southwerk  at  this  gentil  hostelrie. 
That  highte  the  Tabanl,  fiute  by  the  Belto. 
But  now  is  time  to  you  for  to  telle, 
How  that  we  baren  as  that  ilke  nif  ht, 
Whan  we  were  in  that  hostelrie  alight. 
And  after  wol  I  telle  of  our  Tiage^ 
And  all  the  remenant  of  our  pilgrimage. 

But  firste  I  prale  you  of  your  curtesie. 
That  ye  ne  arette  it  not  my  vilanie, 
Thouffh  that  I  plainly  speke  in  this  matere,, 
To  teUen  yon  hir  wordes  and  hir  chere ; 
Ne  though  I  speke  hir  wordes  proprely. 
For  this  ye  knowen  al  so  wel  as  I, 
Who  so  shall  telle  a  tale  after  a  man, 
He  moste  reherse,  as  neidie  as  ever  he  oan, 
Everich  word,  if  it  be  in  his  charge, 
All  speke  he  never  so  rudely  and  so  large ; 
Or  eUes  he  moete  tellen  his  tale  untrewe, 
Or  feinen  thinges,  or  flnden  wordes  newe. 
He  may  not  spare,  althoagh  be  were  his  brotiier. 
He  moste  as  wel  sayn  o  word,  as  an  other. 
Crist  spake  himself  ful  brode  in  holy  wrH, 
And  wel  ye  wote  no  vilanie  is  it. 
Eke  Plato  sayeth,  who  so  oan  him  ndt. 
The  wordes  moste  ben  eosin  to  the  dede. 

Also  I  praie  you  to  foi^ve  it  me. 
All  have  I  not  sette  folk  m  bir  degree^ 
Here  in  this  tale,  as  that  they  shulden  stonde. 
My  wit  is  short,  ye  may  wel  understonde. 

Gret  chere  made  oure  hoste  us  ererich  on, 
And  to  the  souper  sette  he  as  anoQt 
And  served  us  with  vitaille  of  the  beste. 
Strong  was  the  win,  and  wel  to  drinke  us  teste. 
A  semely  man  our  hoste  was  with  aUe 
For  to  ban  ben  a  marshal  in  an  halle. 
A  large  man  be  was  with  eyen  steps, 
A  ttSrer  burgeis  is  ther  non  in  Chepe : 
Bold  of  his  speche,  and  wise  and  wel  ytanght, 
And.of  manhood  him  lacked  righte  naught. 
Eke  therto  was  he  right  a  mery  man, 
And  aifler  souper  platen  he  began. 
And  spake  of  mirtne  amonges  other  thinges. 
Whan  that  we  hadden  made  our  rcteninges ; 
And  saide  thus ;  Now,  lordinges,  trewely 
Ye  ben  to  me  welcome  right  hertily : 
For  by  my  tronthe,  if  that  I  shal  not  lie, 
I  saw  nat  this  yere  swiche  a  oompagnie 
At  ones  in  this  herberwe,  as  is  now. 
Fayn  wolde  I  do  you  mirthe^  and  I  wiste  how. 
And  of  a  mirthe  I  am  right  now  bethought, 
To  don  you  eee,  and  it  ahall  coste  you  nought. 
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Ye  gon  to  Ganterbuxy ;  €tod  yon  spede, 
The  blisful  martjrr  q^iUfi  yon  your  mede ; 
And  wel  I  wot,  as  ye  gon  by  ihe  way. 
Ye  abapen  yon  to  talken  and  to  play : 
For  trewely  comfort  ne  mirthe  is  non. 
To  liden  by  the  way  dombe  as  the  ston : 
And  therfore  wold  I  maken  yon  disport, 
As  I  said  erst,  and  don  yon  some  ccnnfort. 
And  if  yon  liketh  alle  by  on  assent 
Now  for  to  stonden  at  my  insement : 
And  for  to  werchen  as  I  atul  you  say 
To-morwe,  whan  ye  riden  on  the  way, 
Now  by  my  fiiders  sonle  that  is  ded. 
Bat  ye  be  meirr,  miteth  of  my  bed. 
Hold  np  your  hondes  withonten  more  speehe. 

Onr  oonseii  was  not  longe  for  to  seche  :i 
Us  thottght  it  was  not  worth  to  make  it  wise. 
And  granted  him  withonten  more  aTise, 
And  bad  him  say  his  Terdit,  as  him  leste. 

LordingeB,(quod  he)  nowherkenethforthebeste; 
Bat  take  it  nat,  I  pray  Yon,  in  disdain ; 
This  is  the  point,  to  «>eke  it  plat  and  plain, 
That  eche  of  yon  to  shorten  with  youre  way, 
In  this  viage,  ahal  tellen  tales  tway, 
To  Guiterbory  ward,  I  mene  it  ao. 
And  homeward  he  shall  tellen  other  two. 
Of  aventnres  that  whilom  ban  befklle. 
And  which  of  yon  that  beretii  him  best  of  alle. 
That  is  to  sayn,  that  telleth  in  this  cas 
Tales  of  best  sentence  and  most  solas, 
Shal  have  a  aonper  at  yonre  aller  cost 
Here  in  this  place  sitting  by  this  post, 
Whan  thai  ye  eomen  agen  from  Guiterbniy. 
And  lor  to  maken  yon  the  more  mery, 
I  wol  myselven  gbldly  with  yon  ride, 
Right  at  min  owen  cost,  and  be  yoor  gide. 
And  who  thai  wol  my  jugement  withsay, 
Shal  pay  ibr  alle  we  spenden  by  the  way. 
And  if  ye  ▼oaehesanf  that  it  be  ao, 
Telle  me  anon  withonten  werdes  mo. 
And  I  wol  erly  shapen  me  ^erfore. 

This  thing  was  granted,  and  o^  othes  swore 
With  inl  glad  herte,  and  praiden  him  also. 
Thai  he  irold  Tonchesanf  for  to  don  so, 
And  that  he  wolds  ben  our  goTenionr, 


And  of  onr  tales  jnge  and  re^ortonr, 
And  sette  a  souper  at  a  certam  pris ; 
And  we  wol  rsnled  ben  at  his  dCTise, 
In  highe  and  lowe :  and  thus  by  en  assent, 
We  Iwn  aooorded  to  his  jugement. 
And  thempon  the  win  was  fette  anon. 
We  dronken,  and  to  reste  wenten  eehe  on, 
Withonten  any  lenger  tarying. 

A-morwe  whan  Uie  day  began  to  spiing. 
Up  rose  onr  hosts,  and  was  our  aller  cok. 
And  gaderd  ns  togeder  in  a  flok. 
And  forth  we  riden  a  litel  more  than  pas, 
Unto  the  watering  of  Seint  Thomaa : 
And  titer  our  hoste  began  his  hors  arest^ 
And  saide  ;  lordes,  hericeneth  if  you  lest. 
Ye  wete  your  forword,  and  I  it  record. 
If  even-song  and  morwe-song  accord, 
Let  Be  now  who  shal  telle  the  ftni  tale. 
As  ever  mote  I  drinken  win  or  ale. 
Who  so  is  rebel  to  my  Jugement, 
Shal  pay  for  alle  that  by  the  way  is  spent. 
Now  diaweth  cntte,  or  that  ye  forther  twinne. 
He  which  thai  hath  the  shorteit  shal  bestnne. 

Sire  knight,  (quod  he)  my  maister  ana  my  lord. 
Now  draweth  cntte,  ibr  that  is  min  accord. 
Cometh  nere,  (qnod  he)  my  lady  prioresse. 
And  ye,  sire  derk,  let  be  your  sbamefiMtnene^ 
Ne  Btudieth  nought ;  lay  hand  to,  every  man. 

Anon  to  drawen  every  wight  began, 
And  shortly  for  to  telkn  as  it  was, 
Were  it  by  aventure,  or  sort,  or  cas, 
The  sothe  is  this,  the  cntte  felle  on  tiie  knfght, 
Of  which  fnl  blitii  and  glad  was  evezy  wight ; 
And  tell  he  must  his  tale  as  was  reson. 
But  forword,  and  by  composition, 
As  ye  ban  herd  ;  what  nedeth  wordes  mo  t 
And  whan  this  good  man  saw  that  it  was  so, 
As  be  that  wise  was  and  obedient 
To  kepe  his  forword  by  his  free  assent, 
He  saide ;  sithen  I  shal  b^gin  this  game, 
What  t  welcome  be  the  cntte  a  goddes  name. 
Now  let  us  ride,  and  herkeneth  what  I  say. 

And  with  that  word  we  riden  forth  our  way ; 
And  he  began  with  right  a  mery  ehere 
His  tale  anon,  and  saide  as  ye  uiul  here. 


THE  KNIGHTES  TALE. 


Wbeloh,  as  olde  stories  tellen  as, 
Ther  was  a  dnk  that  h%hte  Theseus. 
Of  Athenes  he  was  lord  and  govemour. 
And  in  his  time  swiehe  a  conqaeronr. 
That  greter  was  ther  non  under  the  sonne. 
Fnl  many  a  riche  contree  had  he  wonne. 
What  with  his  wisdom  and  his  chevalrie. 
He  oonquerd  all  the  regno  of  Feminie, 
Thai  whilom  was  ydeped  Soythia ; 
And  wedded  the  fresstae  qnene  Ipolita, 
And  brought  hire  home  with  him  to  his  oontree 
With  moebel  glorie  and  gret  solempnitee^ 
And  eke  hire  yonge  snster  Emelie. 
And  tbuB  with  victoria  and  with  melodie 
Let  I  this  worthy  duk  to  Athenes  ride^ 
And  an  Ins  host,  in  armes  him  beside. 
And  osries,  if  it  n'ere  to  k>ng  to  hers, 


I  wolde  have  told  you  fully  the  manere. 
How  wonnen  was  the  regno  of  Feminie, 
By  Theseus,  and  by  his  chevalrie ; 
And  of  the  grete  bataille  for  the  nones 
Betwiz  Athenes  and  the  Amasones ;  ' 
And  how  asseged  was  Ipolita 
The  £ure  hardy  quene  of  Scythia ; 
And  of  the  feste,  that  was  at  hire  wedding, 
And  of  the  temple  at  hire  home  coming. 
But  all  this  thing  I  moste  as  now  forbore. 
I  have,  6k>d  wot,  a  laige  feld  to  ere ; 
And  weke  ben  the  oxen  in  my  plow. 
The  remenant  of  my  tale  is  long  ynow. 
I  wil  not  letten  eke  non  of  this  route. 
Let  every  felaw  telle  his  tale  aboute. 
And  let  se  now  who  shal  the  souper  winne. 
Ther  as  I  lelt,  I  wil  agon  beginne. 
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This  duky  of  whom  I  made  mentionn. 
Whan  he  was  oomen  ahnoat  to  the  toaiiy 
In  all  his  wele  and  in  his  moste  pride. 
He  was  ware^  as  he  cast  his  eye  aside, 
Wher  that  ther  kneled  in  the  highe  wey 
A  compagnie  of  ladies,  twey  and  twey, 
Eche  alter  other,  dad  in  clothes  blake  : 
Bat  swiche  a  crie  and  swiehe  »  wo  they  make^ 
That  in  this  world  n'is  ereatnre  Uving, 
That  ever  herd  swiehe  another  waimenting. 
And  of  this  crie  ne  wolde  they  never  stenten. 
Till  they  the  reines  of  his  bridel  henten. 

What  folk  be  ye  that  at  min  home  coming 
Pertorben  so  my  feste  with  crying  t 
Qnod  Theseus  ;  h^ve  ye  so  ^rete  enrie 
Of  min  hononr,  that  thus  complaine  and  crie  t 
Or  who  hath  yoa'misbodeti|  or  offended  t 
Do  telle  me,  if  that  it  may  be  amended ; 
And  why  ye  be  tfans  clothed  alle  in  blake  I 

The  oldest  lady  of  hem  all  than  spake. 
Whan  she  had  swooned,  with  »  dedly  chere, 
That  it  was  reathe  for  to  seen  and  here. 
She  sayde ;  lord,  to  whom  fortune  hath  yeven 
Yictorie,  and  as  »  eonqueronr  to  liven, 
Nought  greveth  us  your  glorie  and  your  honour ; 
But  we  beseke  you  of  mercie  and  sooour. 
Have  mercie  on  our  woe  and  our  distresse. 
Som  drope  of  pitee,  thurgh  thy  gentiUesse, 
Upon  us  wretdied  wimmen  let  now  fiUle. 
For  certes,  lord,  ther  n'is  non  of  us  alle. 
That  she  n*hath  ben  a  duehesse  or  a  queue ; 
Now  be  we  caitires,  as  it  is  wel  sene : 
Thanked  be  fortune,  and  hire  false  whole, 
That  non  estat  ensureth  to  be  wele. 
And  certes,  lord,  to  abiden  your  presence 
Here  in  this  temple  of  the  goddease  Clemence 
We  han  ben  waiting  all  this  fourtenight : 
Now  helpe  us,  lord,  sin  it  lieth  in  thy  might. 

I  wretched  wight,  that  wepe  and  waile  thus. 
Was  whilom  wif  to  king  Capaneus, 
That  starfe  at  Thebei^  cursed  be  that  day  : 
And  alle  we  that  ben  in  this  aray. 
And  maken  all  this  lamentation, 
We  losten  alle  our  husbondes  at  that  toun. 
While  that  the  sege  thembouten  lay. 
And  yet  now  the  olde  Creon,  wala  wa  I 
That  lord  is  now  of  Thebes  the  oitee„ 
Fulfilled  of  ire  and  of  iniquitee. 
He  for  despit,  and  for  his  tyrannie, 
To  don  the  ded  bodies  a  vilanie. 
Of  alle  our  lordes,  which  that  ben  yslawe, 
Hath  alle  the  bodies  on  an  hepe  ydrawe, 
And  will  not  suffren  hem  by  non  assent 
Neyther  to  ben  yberied,  ne  ybrent, 
But  maketh  houndes  ete  hem  in  despite. 

And  with  that  word,  withouten  more  respite 
They  fallen  groff,  and  crien  pltously ; 
Have  on  us  wretched  wimmen  som  mercy, 
And  let  our  sorwe  sinken  in  thin  herte. 

This  gentil  duk  doun  from  his  courser  sterte 
With  herte  pitons,  whan  he  herd  hem  'speke. 
Him  thoughte  that  his  herte  wolde  all  to-breke. 
Whan  he  saw  hem  so  pitous  and  so  mate. 
That  whilom  weren  of  so  gret  estate. 
And  in  his  armes  he  hem  all  up  hente, 
And  hem  comforted  in  fill  good  entente, 
And  swore  his  oth,  as  he  was  trewe  knight, 
He  wolde  don  so  ferforthly  his  might 
Upon  the  tyrant  Creon  hem  to  wreke^ 
That  all  the  peple  of  Greoe  shulde  speke, 


How  Creon  was  of  Theseus  yaerved. 

As  he  that  hath  his  deth  ful  wel  deserved. 

And  right  anon  withouten  more  abode 
His  banner  he  displaide,  and  forth  he  rode 
To  Thebes  ward,  and  all  his  host  beside : 
No  nere  Athenes  n'olde  he  go  ne  ride,     -- 
Ne  take  his  ese  fiiUy  half  a  day, 
But  onward  on  his  way  that  ni^t  he  lay : 
And  sent  anon  Ipolita  the  queue. 
And  Emelie  hire  yonge  sister  shene 
Unto  the  toun  of  Athenes  for  to  dwell : 
And  forth  he  rit ;  ther  n'is  no  more  to  tell. 

The  red  statue  of  Mars  with  spere  and  targe 
So  shineth  in  his  white  banner  large, 
That  all  the  feldes  gUteren  up  and  doun  : 
And  by  his  banner  home  is  his  penon 
Of  gold  ful  riche,  in  which  ther  was  ybete 
The  Minotanre  which  that  he  slew  in  Crete. 
Thus  rit  this  duk,  thus  rit  this  oonquerour. 
And  in  his  host  <^  chevalrie  the  flour. 
Til  that  he  came  to  Thebes,  and  alight 
Fayre  in  a  fold,  ther  as  he  thought  to  fight. 
But  shortly  for  to  speken  of  this  thing. 
With  Creon,  which  that  was  of  Thebes  king. 
He  fought,  and  slew  him  manly  as  a  knisht 
In  plains  bataille,  and  put  his  folk  to  flif^t : 
And  by  assant  he  wan  the  citee  after. 
And  rent  adonn  bothe  wall  and  sparre^  and  rafter ; 
And  to  the  ladies  he  restored  asain 
The  bodies  of  hir  kousbondes  that  were  slain, 
To  don  the  obsequies,  as  was  tho  the  gise. 

But  it  were  all  to  long  for  to  devise 
The  grete  clamour,  and  the  waimenting, 
Whiche  that  the  ladies  made  at  the  brenning 
Of  the  bodies,  and  the  gret  honour. 
That  Theseus  the  noble  eonqueronr 
Doth  to  the  ladies,  whan  they  from  him  wente : 
But  shortly  for  to  telle  is  min  entente. 

Whan  that  this  worthy  duk,  this  Theseus, 
Hath  Creon  slaine,  and  wonnen  Thebes  thus^ 
Still  in  the  feld  he  toke  all  night  his  resta, 
And  did  with  all  the  eontree  as  him  leste. 
To  rausake  in  the  tas  of  bodies  dede,    • 
Hem  for  to  stripe  of  hameis  and  of  wede. 
The  pillours  dide  hir  besinesse  and  cure. 
After  the  bataille  and  discomfiture. 
And  so  befell,  that  in  the  tas  they  found, 
Thurgh  girt  with  many  a  grevous  blody  wound, 
Two  yonge  knightes  ligging  bv  and  by, 
Bothe  in  on  armes,  wrought  nil  riehely : 
Of  whiche  two,  Axtsita  hi^te  that  on, 
And  he  that  other  highte  Palamon. 
Not  fuilv  quik,  ne  fully  ded  they  were, 
But  by  hir  cote-armure,  and  by  hir  gere. 
The  heraudee  knew  hem  wel  in  special. 
As  tho  that  weren  of  the  blod  real 
Of  Thebes,  and  of  sustren  two  ybome. 
Out  of  the  tas  the  pillours  han  hem  tome, 
And  han  hem  caried  soft  unto  the  tente 
Of  Theseus,  and  he  ful  sons  hem  sente 
To  Athenes,  for  to  dwellen  in  prison 
Perpetuel,  he  n'olde  no  raunson. 
And  whan  this  worthy  duk  had  thus  ydon. 
He  toke  his  host,  and  home  he  rit  anon 
With  laurer  crouned  as  a  oonquerour ; 
And  ther  he  liveth  in  joye  and  in  honour 
Terme  of  his  lif ;  what  nedeth  wordes  mo  t 
And  in  a  tour,  in  anguish  and  in  wo, 
Dwellen  this  Palamon  and  eke  Areite, 
For  evermo,  ther  may  no  gold  hem  quite. 
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Thus  Maseth  yere  by  yen,  and  day  by  day, 
Till  it  fetae  ones  in  a  morwe  of  May 
That  Emelie,  that  iayrer  was  to  sens 
Than  is  the  lilie  upon  his  stalke  grene, 
And  frenher  than  the  May  with  floures  newe, 
(For  with  the  rose  colour  strof  hire  hewe ; 
1  n*ot  which  was'the  finer  of  hem  two) 
Er  it  was  day,  as  she  was  wont  to  do. 
She  was  arisen,  and  all  redy  dight. 
For  May  wol  hare  no  slogudie  a-night.  > 
The  seson  priketh  every  eentil  herte, 
And  maketh  him  out  of  his  slope  to  sterte, 
And  sayth,  arise,  and  do  thin  observance. 

This  maketh  Emelie  han  remembrance 
To  don  honour  to  May,  and  for  to  rise. 
Ydothed  was  she  freeshe  for  to  doTise. 
Hire  yelwe  here  was  broided  in  a  treese, 
Behind  hire  hack,  a  yerde  long  I  geese. 
And  in  the  gardin  at  the  sonne  uprist 
She  walketh  up  and  doun  wher  as  hire  list. 
She  gathereth  fioures,  partie  white  and  red, 
To  make  a  sotel  gerlond  for  hire  hed, 
And  as  an  angel  nevenlich  she  song. 
The  mte  tour,  that  was  so  thikke  and  strong, 
Whidi  of  the  castel  was  the  chef  dongeon. 
(Wher  as  these  knightea  weren  in  prison, 
Of  which  I  tolde  you,  and  tellen  shal) 
Was  eren  joinant  to  the  nrdin  wall, 
Ther  as  this  Emelie  had  hire  playingl  ^ 

Bright  was  the  sonne,  and  cboe  that  morwening, 
And  ralamon,  this  wofol  prisoner. 
As  was  his  wone,  by  lore  of  his  gayler . 
Was  risen,  and  rbmed  in  a  chambre  oA  high. 
In  which  he  all  the  noble  citee  sigh, 
And  dte  the  gardin,  ful  of  branches  grene, 
Ther  as  this  fresshe  Emelia  the  shen^ 
Was  in  hire  walk,  and  romed  up  and  doun. 

This  sorweful  prisoner,  this  Palamon 
Goth  in  his  chambre  roming  to  and  fro. 
And  to  himselfe  ooiflplaining  of  his  wo : 
That  he  was  borne,  ful  oft  he  sayd,  alas  ! 

And  so  befell,  by  arenture  or  cas, 
That  thurgh  a  window  thikke  of  many  a  bane 
Of  yren  gret,  and  square  as  any  sparre. 
He  cast  his  eyen  upon  Emelia, 
And  therwithal  he  blent  and  cried,  a ! 
As  though  he  stongen  were  unto  the  herte. 

And  with  that  crie  Arcite  anon  up  sterte. 
And  saide,  oosin  min,  what  eyleth  thee, 
That  art  so  pale  and  dedly  for  to  see  t 
Why  cridest  thoif  t  who  hath  thee  don  offence ! 
For  goddes  love,  take  all  in  patience 
Our  prison,  for  it  may  non  other  be. 
Fortune  hath  yeren  us  this  adversite. 
Som  wikke  aspect  or  disposition     , 
Of  Satume,  by  som  constellation, 
Hath  yeven  us  this,  althoosh  we  had  it  sworn. 
So  stood  the  heven  whan  that  we  were  bom, 
We  moste  endure :  this  is  the  short  and  plain. 

This  Palamon  answerde,  and  sayde  again ; 
Cosin,  foreoth  of  this  opinion 
Thou  hast  a  vaine  imagination. 
This  prison  caused  me  not  for  to  erie. 
Bat  I  was  hurt  right  now  thurghout  min  eye 
Into  min  herte,  that  wol  my  buie  be. 
The  ia^rniease  of  a  lady  that  I  se 
Yond  m  the  gardin  roming  to  and  fro. 
Is  cause  of  JiX  mv  crying  and  my  wo. 
I  n'ot  whe'r  she  be  woman  or  goddesse. 
But  YenuB  is  it,  aothly,  as  I  geese. 


And  therwithall  on  knees  adoun  he  fill, 
And  sayde :  Yenus,  if  it  be  your  will 
You  in  this  gardin  thus  to  transfigure,^ 
Befom  me  sorweful  wretched  cr»atur^ 
Out  of  this  prison  helpe  that  we  may  scape. 
And  if  so  be  our  destinee  be  shape 
By  eteme  word  to  dien  in  prison. 
Of  our  Ugnage  have  som  compassion, 
That  is  so  low  ybrought  by  tyrannic. 

And  with  that  woi^  Arcita  gan  espie 
Wher  as  this  lady  romed  to  and  fro. 
And  with  that  sight  hire  beautee  hurt  him  so, 
That  if  that  Palunon  were  wounded  sore, 
Arcite  is  hurt  as  moche  as  he,  or  more. 
And  with  a  sigh  he  sayde  pitously  : 
The  iresshe  beautee  sfeth  me  sodenly 
Of  hire  that  rometh  in  the  yonder  place. 
And  but  I  have  hire  mercie  and  hire  grace. 
That  I  may  seen  hire  at  the  leste  way, 
I  n'am  but  ded  ;  ther  n'is  no  more  to  sty. 

This  Palamon,  whan  he  these  wordes  herd, 
Dispitoualy  he  loked,  and  answerd : 
Whether  sayest  thou  this  in  emest  or  in  pUy  t 

Nay,  quod  Arcite,  in  emest  by  my  fay. 
God  helpe  me  so,  me  lust  full  yvel  pley. 

This  ralamon  gan  knit  his  browes  twey. 
It  were,  quod  he,  to  thee  no  gret  honour 
For  to  be  false,  ne  for  to  be  traytour 
To  me,  that  am  thy  cosin  and  thy  brother 
Yswome  ful  dope,  and  echo  of  us  to  other. 
That  nerer  for  to  dien  in  the  peine, 
Til  that  the  deth  departen  shal  us  tweine, 
Neyther  of  us  in  lore  to  hindre  other, 
Ne  in  non  other  cas,  my  leve  brother ; 
But  that  thou  shuldest  trewely  forther  me 
In  every  cas,  as  I  ehuld  forther  thee.« 
This  was  thin  oth,  and  min  also  certain  ; 
I  wot  it  wel,  thou  daret  it  not  withsain. 
Thus  art  thou  of  my  conseil  out  of  doute. 
And  now  thou  woldest  falsly  ben  aboute 
To  love  my  lady,  whom  I  love  and  serve. 
And  ever  shal,  til  that  min  herte  sterve. 

Now  certes,  false  Arcite,  thou  shalt  not  so. 
I  loved  hire  firste,  and  tolde  thee  my  wo 
As  to  my  cotiseil,  and  my  brother  swome 
To  forther  me,  as  I  have  told  beforae. 
For  which  thou  art  ybounden  as  a  knight 
To  helpen  me,  if  it  lie  in  thy  mi^t, 
Or  elles  art  thou  false,  I  dare  wel  sun. 

This  Arcita  full  proudly  spake  again. 
Thou  shalt,  quod  he,  be  rather  false  than  I. 
And  thou  art  false,  I  tell  thee  utterly. 
For  par  amour  I  loved  hire  first  or  thou. 
What  wolt  thou  sayn  t  thou  wisted  nat  right  now 
Whether  she  were  a  woman  or  a  goddesse. 
Thin  is  affection  of  hoUnesse, 
And  min  is  love,  as  to  a  creature : 
For  which  I  tolde  thee  min  aventure 
As  to  my  cosin,  and  my  brother  swome. 

I  pose,  that  thou  lovedest  hire  befome : 
West  thou  not  wel  the  olde  derkes  eawe. 
That  who  shall  give  a  lover  any  lawe ! 
Love  is  a  greter  lawe  by  my  pan. 
Then  may  be  yeveo  of  any  erthly  man  : 
And  therfore  positif  lawe,  and  swiche  decree 
Is  broken  all  day  for  love  in  echo  dejnee. 
A  man  moste  nedes  love  maugre  his  ned. 
He  may  not  fleen  it,  though  he  shuld  be  ded, 
All  be  she  maid,  or  widewe,  or  elles  wif. 

And  eke  it  is  not  likely  aU  thy  lif 
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To  8tond«n  in  hire  srMe,  no  more  •hal  I : 
For  wel  thou  wott  uiywlven  yermilyy 
That  thou  and  1  be  damned  to  pziaon 
Penetuel,  us  gaineth  no  rannMn. 

We  ttriye,  as  did  the  boundes  for  the  bone, 
They  fought  all  day,  and  yet  hir  part  was  none. 
Ther  came  a  kyte,  while  that  they  were  ao  wrothe, 
And  bare  away  the  bone  betwix  hem  bothe. 
And  therfore  at  the  kinra  oourt,  my  brother, 
Eche  man  for  himself,  Uier  is  non  other. 
Love  if  thee  lust ;  for  I  lore  and  ay  shal : 
And  sothly,  leve  brother,  this  is  al.  •- 
Here  in  this  prison  mosten  we  endure, 
And  everich  of  us  take  his  aventure. 

Gret  was  the  strif,  and  long  betwix  hem  twey. 
If  that  I  hadde  leisar  for  to  aey : 
But  to  th'  effeot.    It  happed  on  a  day, 
(To  tell  it  you  as  shortly  as  I  viay) 
A  worthy  duk  that  higbte  PerTthoui^ 
That  febw  was  to  this  duk  Theseus 
Sin  thilke  day  that  they  were  children  lite, 
Was  oome  to  Athenes,  his  febw  to  visite. 
And  for  to  pby,  as  he  was  wont  to  do, 
For  in  this  world  he  loved  no  man  so : 
And  he  loved  him  as  tendrelv  again.  ^ 
So  wel  they  loved,  as  olde  bokes  sain. 
That  whan  that  on  was  ded,  sothly  to  telle, 
His  felaw  wente  and  sought  him  doun  in  heUe : 
But  of  that  storie  list  me  not  to  write. 

Duk  Periihous  loved  wel  Areite, 
And  had  Um  knowe  at  Thebes  yere  by  yere : 
And  finally  at  request  and  praiere 
Of  PerithouB,  witnouten  any  raunson 
Duk  Theseus  him  let  out  of  prison, 
Frely  to  gon,  wher  that  him  list  over  all, 
In  swiohe  a  gise,  as  I  you  tellen  shall. 

This  was  the  forwoxd,  phunly  for  to  endite, 
Betwixen  Theseus  and  hUn  Arate: 
That  if  ao  were,  that  Ardte  were  yfound 
Ever  in  his  lif,  by  day  or  night,  o  stound 
In  any  contree  ci  this  Theseus, 
And  he  were  caught,  it  was  accorded  thus. 
That  with  a  swerd  he  shulde  lese  his  bed ; 
Ther  was  non  other  remedie  ne  rede. 
But  taketh  his  leve,  and  homeward  he  him  spedde ; 
Let  him  beware,  his  nekke  lieth  to  wedde. 

How  gret  a  sorwe  suffereth  now  Arcite  I 
The  detn  he  feleth  thurgh  his  herte  smite ; 
He  wepeth,  waileth,  erieth  pitouslv ; 
To  sleen  hhnself  he  waiteth  prively. 
He  said ;  Alas  the  day  that  I  was  borne ! 
Now  is  my  prison  worse  than  befome : 
Now  is  me  shape  eternally  to  dwelle 
Not  onlv  in  purgatorie,  but  in  belle. 
Alas  I  that  ever  I  knew  Perithous.  > 
For  elles  had  I  dwelt  with  Theseus 
Yfetered  in  his  prison  evermo. 
Than  had  I  ben  in  blisae,  and  not  in  wo. 
Only  the  sight  of  hire,  whom  that  I  serve, 
Though  that  I  never  hire  grace  may  deserve. 
Wold  have  sufficed  right  ynough  for  me. 

O  dere  eosin  Palamon,  quod  he, 
Thin  is  the  viotorie  of  this  aventure. 
Ful  blisful  in  prison  maiest  thou  endure  : 
In  prison  I  certes  nay,  but  in  paradise. 
Wel  hath  fortune  ytumed  thee  the  dise, 
That  hast  the  sight  of  hire,  and  I  th'  absence; 
For  possible  is,  sin  thou  hast  hire  presence. 
And  art  a  knight,  a  worthy  and  an  able. 
That  by  som  cas,  sin  fortune  is  changeable^ 


Thou  maiest  to  thy  desir  som  time  atteine. 
But  I  that  am  exUed,  and  barreine 
Of  alle  grace,  and  in  so  gret  despairs. 
That  ther  n'is  erthe,  water,  fire,  ne  aiiv, 
Ne  creature,  that  of  hem  inaked  is, 
That  mav  me  hole,  or  don  comfort  in  this, 
Wel  ought  I  sterve  in  wanhope  and  distrease. 
Farewelmy  lif,  my  lust,  and  my  gladnesse. 

Alas,  why  plainen  men  so  in  oonunune 
Of  purveyance  of  God,  or  of  fortune, 
That  yeveth  hem  fill  oft  in  many  a  gise 
Wel  better  than  they  can  hemself  devise  I 
Som  man  desireth  for  to  have  richesse. 
That  cause  is  of  his  murdre  or  gret  siknesse. 
And  som  man  wold  out  of  his  prison  iayn. 
That  in  his  house  is  of  hit  meinie  slain. 
Infinite  harmes  ben  in  this  matere. 
We  wote  not  what  thing  that  we  pxaien  here. 
We  hmn  as  he  that  dronke  is  as  a  mens. 
A  dronken  man  wot  wel  he  hath  an  bona, 
But  he  ne  wot  which  is  the  right  way  thider* 
And  to  a  dronken  man  the  way  is  slider. 
And  certes  in  this  worid  so  fnran  we. 

We  seken  fast  after  felieite. 
But  we  go  wrong  ful  often  trewely. 
Thus  we  may  sayen  aU%  and  namely  I, 
That  wende,  and  had  a  gret  opinion. 
That  if  I  might  escapen  fro  prison 
Than  had  I  ben  in  iove  and  parfite  hole, 
Ther  now  I  am  exiled  fro  my  wele. 
Sin  that  I  may  not  seen  ^ou,  Emelie, 
I  n'am  but  ded  ;  ther  n'ls  no  remedie. 

Upon  that  other  side  Palamon, 
Whan  that  he  wist  Arcita  was  agon, 
Swiehe  sorwe  he  maketh,  that  the  grete  tour 
Resouned  of  his  yelling  aiid  clamour. 
The  pure  fetters  on  his  shinnes  greta 
Were  oi  his  bitter  salts  teres  wete. 

Alas  1  quod  he,  Arcita  cosin  min, 
Of  all  our  strif,  God  wot,  the  frute  is  thin. 
Thou  walkest  now  in  Thebes  at  thy  latge. 
And  of  my  wo  thou  yevest  litel  charge. 
Thou  maist,  sith  thou  hast  wisdom  and  manhede, 
Asaemblen  all  the  folk  of  our  kinrede, 
And  make  aweire  so  sharpe  on  this  contree. 
That  by  som  aventure,  or  som  tretee, 
Thou  maist  have  hire  to  lady  and  to  wif , 
For  whom  that  I  must  nodes  lese  my  lif. 
For  as  by  way  of  possibilitee, 
Sith  thou  art  at  thy  large  of  prison  firee. 
And  art  a  lord,  gret  is  thin  avantage, 
More  than  is  min,  that  stenre  here  in  a  cage. 
For  I  may  wepe  and  waile,  while  that  I  live, 
With  all  tiie  wo  that  prison  may  me  jreve. 
And  eke  with  peine  that  love  me  yeveth  also. 
That  doubleth  all  my  tourment  and  my  wo. 

Therwith  the  fire  of  jalousie  up  sterte 
Within  his  brest,  and  bent  him  bv  the  herte 
So  woodly,  that  he  like  was  to  behold 
The  box-tree,  or  the  ashen  ded  and  cold. 
Than  said  he ;  O  cruel  goddes,  that  goveme 
This  world  with  binding  of  your  wora  eteme. 
And  writen  in  the  table  dT  athamant 
Your  parlement  and  your  eteme  grsnt. 
What  is  mankind  more  unto  you  yhold 
Than  is  the  shepe,  that  rouketh  in  the  fold  t 
For  shun  is  man,  right  as  another  beest. 
And  dwelleth  eke  in  prison,  and  arrest. 
And  hath  siknesse,  and  gret  adveisite. 
And  oftentimes  ^teles  parde. 
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What  goTenumoe  is  in  this  prescience, 
That  giltdes  turmenteth  innocence  t 
And  yet  encreseth  thit  all  my  penance, 
That  man  is  bonnden  to  his  obeenrance 
For  Goddee  sake  to  leten  of  his  will^ 
Ther  as  a  beest  may  all  his  last  fulfill. 
And  whan  a  beest  is  ded,  he  hath  no  peine  ; 
But  man  after  his  deth  mote  wepe  and  pleine, 
Though  in  this  world  he  have  care  and  wo : 
Withooten  doute  it  maye  stonden  so. 

The  answer  of  this  lete  I  to  dirines, 
But  wel  I  wote,  that  in  this  world  gret  pine  is. 
Alas  !  I  see  a  serpent  or  a  thefe, 
That  many  a  trewe  man  hath  do  mesehefe, 
Gon  at  his  laige,  and  wher  him  lust  may  torn. 
But  I  moste  \m  in  prison  thnrgh  Saturn, 
And  eke  thuivh  Juno,  jalous  and  eke  wood, 
That  hath  welneye  deetmied  all  the  blood 
Of  Thebes,  with  his  waste  walles  wide. 
And  Venus  sleeth  me  on  that  other  side 
For  jalousie,  and  fere  of  him  Ardte. 

Now  wol  I  stent  of  Palamon  a  lite, 
And  leten  him  in  his  prison  still  dwelle. 
And  of  Ardta  forth  I  wol  you  telle. 

The  sommer  passeth.  and  the  nightes  long 
Eneresen  double  wise  the  peines  stoong 
Both  of  the  lorer.  and  of  the  prisoner. 
I  n'ot  which  hath  the  wofuUer  mistere. 
For  shortly  for  to  say,  this  Palamon 
Perpetuelly  is  damned  to  prison, 
In  ehaines  and  in  fetters  to  ben  ded  ; 
And  Ardte  is  exiled  on  his  hed 
For  erermore  as  out  of  that  oontree, 
Ne  nerer  more  he  shal  his  lady  see. 

You  loTers  axe  I  now  this  question. 
Who  hath  the  werse,  Arcite  or  Palamon  t 
That  on  may  se  his  lady  day  by  day, 
But  in  nrison  moste  he  dwellen  alway. 
That  other  wher  him  lust  may  ride  or  go, 
But  sen  his  lady  shal  he  neyer  mo. 
Now  demeth  as  you  liste^  ye  that  can. 
For  I  wol  tell  you  forth  as  I  began. 

Whan  that  Arcite  to  Thebes  oomen  was, 
Fui  oft  a  day  he  swelt  and  said  aks, 
For  sen  his  lady  shal  he  never  mo. 
And  shortly  to  oonduden  all  his  wo. 
So  moehel  sorwe  hadde  nerer  creature. 
That  is  or  shal  be,  while  the  world  may  dure. 
His  depe,  his  mete,  his  drinke  is  him  byraft. 
That  le&e  he  wex,  and  drie  as  is  a  shaft. 
His  eyen  hdwe,  and  grisly  to  behold, 
His  hewe  falwe,  and  pale  as  ashen  cold, 
And  solitary  he  was,  and  ever  alone. 
And  wailing  all  the  night,  making  his  mone. 
And  if  he  herds  song  or  instrument. 
Than  wold  he  wepe,  he  mighte  not  be  stent 
So  feble  were  his  spirites,  and  so  low, 
And  changed  so,  that  no  man  coude  know 
His  ipeche  ne  his  vols,  though  men  it  herd. 
And  m  his  gere,  for  all  the  world  he  ferd 
Noueht  only  like  the  lovers  maladie 
Of  fieos,  but  rather  ylike  manie, 
Enseodred  of  humours  mebmcolike, 
Be£nne  his  bed  hi  his  oelle  fantastike. 
And  shortly  turned  was  all  up  so  doun 
Both  habit  and  eke  dispositioun 
Of  him,  this  woftil  lover,  dan  Ardte* 
What  shuld  I  all  dav  of  his  wo  endite  1 

Whan  he  endured  had  a  yers  or  two 
This  cmd  torment^  and  this  peine  and  wo, 


At  Thebes,  in  his  contree,  as  I  said. 

Upon  a  night  in  depe  as  he  him  laid. 

Him  thought  how  that  the  winged  god  Mereniy 

Befome  Um  stood,  and  bad  him  to  be  mery. 

His  depy  yerde  in  bond  he  bare  upright ; 

An  hat  he  wered  upon  his  heres  bright. 

Arraied  was  this  sod  (as  he  toke  kepe) 

As  he  was  whan  &at  Aigus  toke  his  slepe ; 

And  said  him  thus :  To  Athenes  shalt  thou  wende ; 

Ther  is  thee  diapen  of  thy  wo  an  ende. 

And  with  that  word  Aroite  awoke  and  stert 
Now  trewely  how  sore  that  ever  me  emert, 
Quod  he,  to  Athenes  right  now  wol  I  fSftre. 
Ne  for  no  drede  of  deth  shal  I  not  spare 
To  se  my  lady,  that  I  love  and  serve ; 
In  hire  prssence  I  rekke  not  to  sterve. 
And  witn  that  word  he  caught  a  gret  mirrour, 
And  saw  that  changed  was  all  his  colour, 
And  saw  his  visage  all  in  another  kind. 
And  right  anon  it  ran  him  in  his  mind^ 
That  nth  his  face  was  so  disfigured 
Of  maladie  the  which  he  had  endured. 
He  mighte  wel.  if  that  be  bare  him  lowe. 
Live  in  Athenes  evermore  unknowe, 
And  sen  his  lady  wel  nigh  day  by  day. 
And  right  anon  he  changed  his  amy, 
And  dad  him  as  a  poure  labourer. 
And  all  alone,  save  only  a  squier. 
That  knew  his  privitee  and  all  his  oas, 
Which  was  disguised  pourely  as  he  was, 
To  Athenes  is  he  son  the  nexte  way. 
And  to  the  court  he  went  upon  a  day, 
And  at  the  gate  he  proifered  his  service. 
To  dmgge  and  draw,  what  so  men  wold  devise. 
And  shortly  of  this  matere  for  to  sayn. 
He  fell  in  office  with  a  chamberlain. 
The  which  that  dwelling  was  with  Emelie. 
For  he  was  wise,  and  coude  sons  espte 
Of  every  servant,  which  that  served  hire. 
Wel  coude  he  hewen  wood,  and  water  bere. 
For  he  was  yonge  and  mighty  for  the  nones. 
And  therto  he  was  strong  and  big  of  bones 
To  don  that  any  wiglll  can  him  devise. 

A  yere  or  two  he  was  in  this  service. 
Page  of  the  chambre  of  Emelie  the  bright ; 
And  Philostrate  he  sayde  that  he  bight. 
But  half  so  wel  beloved  a  man  as  he, 
Ne  was  ther  never  in  court  of  his  degre. 
He  was  so  gentil  of  conditioun. 
That  thunhout  all  the  court  was  his  renoun. 
They  sayden  that  it  were  a  charite 
That  Theseus  wold  enhaunsen  his  degre, 
And  putten  him  in  worshipful  service, 
Ther  as  he  mi^ht  his  vertues  exercise. 
And  thus  withm  a  while  his  name  is  spronge 
Both  of  his  dedes,  and  of  his  good  tonge, 
That  Theseus  hath  taken  him  of  ner 
That  of  his  chambre  he  made  him  a  squier. 
And  gave  him  gold  to  mainteine  his  degre  ; 
And  eke  men  brought  him  out  of  his  centre 
Fro  vere  to  yere  im  prively  his  rent. 
But  honestly  and  sldghly  he  it  spent. 
That  no  man  wondred  how  that  ne  it  hadde. 
And  thre  yere  in  this  wise  his  lif  he  ladde. 
And  bare  him  so  in  pees  an  eke  in  werre, 
Ther  n'as  no  man  that  Theseus  hath  denre. 
And  in  this  bUsse  let  I  now  Ardte, 
And  speke  I  wol  of  Palamon  a  lite. 

In  derkenesse  and  horrible  and  strong  prison 
This  seven  yere  hath  dtten  Palamon, 
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Forpined,  what  for  lore  and  for  distreaae. 
Who  feleth  double  sorwe  and  hevineaBe 
But  Palamon  I  that  love  distraineth  so. 
That  wood  out  of  his  wit  he  goth  for  wo. 
And  eke  therCo  he  is  a  prisoners 
Perpetuell,  not  only  for  a  yere. 

Who  coude  rime  in  English  proprely 
His  martirdom  1  forsoth  it  am  not  I, 
Therfore  I  passe  as  lightly  as  I  may. 
It  fell  that  in  the  serenth  yere  in  May 
The  thridde  night,  (as  olde  bokes  sayn. 
That  all  this  storie  tellen  more  plain) 
Were  it  by  arenture  or  destinee, 
(As,  whfm  a  thing  is  shapen,  it  shal  be,) 
That  sone  after  the  midmght,  Palamon 
By  helping  of  a  frend  bnlw  his  prison. 
And  fleeth  the  cite  faste  as  he  may  go. 
For  he  had  yeven  drinke  his  gayler  so 
Of  a  clarre,  made  of  a  certam  wine. 
With  Narcotikes  andOpie  of  Thebes  fine, 
That  all  the  night  though  that  men  wold  hhn  shake. 
The  gailer  slept,  he  mighte  not  awake. 
And  thus  he  fleeth  as  &ste  aa  ever  he  may. 

The  night  waa  short,  and  £Mte  by  the  day, 
That  nodes  cost  he  moste  himselven  hide.    — 
And  to  a  grove  faste  ther  beside 
With  dredful  foot  than  stalketh  Palamon. 
For  shortly  this  was  his  opinion. 
That  in  that  grove  he  wold  him  hide  all  day. 
And  in  the  night  than  wold  he  take  his  way 
To  Thebes  ward,  his  frendes  for  to  prsie 
On  Theseus  to  helpen  him  weireie. 
And  shortly,  eyther  he  wold  lese  his  lif. 
Or  winnen  Emelie  unto  his  wif. 
This  is  the  effect,  and  his  entente  plein. 

Now  wol  I  tumen  to  Arcite  agem, 
That  litel  wist  how  neighe  was  his  care, 
Til  that  fortune  had  brought  him  in  the  anare. 
The  besy  Urke,  the  messager  of  day, 
Salewith  in  hire  song  the  morwe  gray  ; 
And  firy  Phebus  riseth  up  so  bright, 
That  all  the  orient  laugheth  of  the  sight. 
And  with  his  stremes  drietb^  the  grevea 
The  silver  dropes,  hanging  on  the  leves. 
And  Arcite,  that  is  in  &e  court  real 
With  Theseus  the  squier  principal, 
Is  risen,  and  loketh  on  the  mery  day. 
And  for  to  don  his  observance  to  May, 
Remembring  on  the  point  of  his  desire. 
He  on  his  courser,  sterting  as  the  fire, 
Is  ridden  to  the  feldes  him  to  pley. 
Out  of  the  court,  were  it  a  mile  or  twey. 
And  to  the  grove  of  which  that  I  you  told. 
By  aventure  his  way  he  gan  to  hold. 
To  maken  him  a  gerlond  of  the  greves. 
Were  It  of  woodbind  or  of  hauthom  leves, 
And  loud  he  song  agen  the  sonne  shene. 

0  Maye,  with  all  thy  floures  and  thy  grene. 
Right  welcome  be  thou  Cure  fresbe  May, 
I  hope  that  I  some  grene  here  getten  may. 
And  from  his  courser,  with  a  lusty  herte 
Into  the  grove  ful  hastily  he  sterte. 
And  in  a  path  he  romed  up  and  doun, 
Ther  as  by  aventure  this  Palamon 
Waa  in  a  bush,  that  no  man  might  him  se. 
For  sore  afered  of  his  deth  was  he. 
Nothing  ne  knew  he  that  it  was  Arcite. 
Grod  wot  he  wold  have  trowed  it  ful  lite. 
But  soth  is  said,  gon  sithen  are  many  yeres. 
That  fold  hath  eyen,  and  the  wood  faiath  erea. 


It  is  ful  iaire  a  man  to  here  bim  even. 
For  al  day  meten  men  at  nnaet  ateven* 
Ful  litel  wote  Arcite  of  hia  felaw. 
That  waa  so  neigh  to  herken  of  his  saw, 
For  in  the  bush  he  sitteth  now  ful  still. 

Whan  that  Arcite  had  romed  all  hia  fill, 
And  songen  all  the  roundel  lustily. 
Into  a  studie  he  fell  sodenly, 
As  don  these  lovers  in  hir  queinte  geres. 
Now  in  the  crop,  and  now  doun  in  the  breres. 
Now  up,  now  doun,  aa  boket  in  a  well. 
Right  aa  the  Fridav,  sothly  for  to  tell. 
Now  shineth  it,  ana  now  it  ralneth  fast. 
Right  so  can  gery  Venus  overcast 
The  hertea  of  hire  folk,  right  aa  hire  day 
la  eerfull,  right  so  changeth  she  any. 
Selde  is  the  fViday  all  the  weke  ylike. 

Whan  Arcite  had  ysonge,  he  gan  to  sike. 
And  set  him  doun  withouten  any  more : 
Alas  I  (quod  he)  the  dav  that  I  was  bore  I 
How  longe,  Juno,  thurgh  thy  cmeltee 
Wilt  thou  werreien  Thebes  the  dtee  t 
Alas  1  ybrought  is  to  confusion 
The  blood  real  of  Cadme  and  Amphion : 
Of  CSadmus,  which  that  was  the  firste  man. 
That  Thebes  built,  or  firsts  the  toun  began. 
And  of  the  citee  firste  was  crouned  king. 
Of  his  lini^  am  I,  and  his  ofspring 
By  veray  hue,  as  c^  the  stok  real : 
And  now  I  am  so  cattif  and  so  thral, 
That  he  that  is  my  mortal  enemy, 
I  serve  him  as  his  squier  pourely. 
And  yet  doth  Juno  me  wel  more  shame. 
For  I  dare  not  beknowe  min  owen  name, 
But  ther  as  I  was  wont  to  highte  Arcite, 
Now  highte  I  Philostrat,  not  worth  a  mite. 
Ahtf  I  uiou  fell  Mars,  alas  I  thou  Juno, 
Thus  hath  your  ire  our  linage  all  fordo, 
Save  only  me,  and  wretched  Palamon, 
That  Theseus  martireth  in  prison. 
And  over  all  this,  to  slen  me  utterly. 
Love  hath  his  firy  dart  so  brenningly 
Ystiked  thurgh  my  trewe  careful  hert. 
That  shapen  was  my  deth  erst  than  my  sherL 
Ye  slen  me  with  your  eyen,  Emelie ; 
Ye  ben  the  cause  wherfore  that  I  die. 
Of  all  the  remensnt  of  min  other  care 
Ne  set  1  not  the  mountance  of  a  tare, 
So  that  I  coud  don  ought  to  your  pleaance. 

And  with  that  word  he  fell  doun  in  a  trance 
A  longe  time ;  and  afterward  up  sterte 
This  Palamon,  that  thought  thurehout  his  herte 
He  felt  a  colde  swerd  sodenly  glide: 
For  ire  he  quoke,  no  longer  wolde  he  hide.- 
And  whan  that  he  had  herd  Arcites  tale. 
As  he  were  wood,  with  face  ded  and  pale, 
He  sterte  him  up  out  of  the  bushes  thikke. 
And  sayde :  False  Arcite,  false  traitonr  wicke. 
Now  art  thou  hent,  that  lovest  m^  lady  so. 
For  whom  that  I  have  all  this  peme  and  wo. 
And  art  my  blood,  and  to  my  conseil  sworn. 
As  I  ful  oft  have  told  thee  herebefom. 
And  hast  bejaped  here  duk  Theseus, 
And  falsely  changed  hast  thy  name  thoa ; 
I  wol  be  ded,  or  elles  thou  shalt  die. 
Thou  shalt  not  love  my  lady  Emelie, 
But  I  wol  love  hire  only  and  no  mo. 
For  I  am  Palamon  thy  mortal  fo. 
And  thouffh  that  I  no  wepen  have  in  this  place. 
But  out  ox  prison  am  astert  by  grace. 
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I  drede  nought,  that  eyther  thou  shalt  die. 

Or  thou  ne  shalt  nat  loyen  Emelie. 

Chase  which  tliou  wolt,  for  tfaoa  ahalt  not  asterte. 

This  Arcite  tho,  with  fol  diapitouB  herte, 
Whan  he  him  knew,  and  had  his  tale  herd. 
As  fers  as  a  leon^  pulled  out  a  swerd. 
And  sayde  thus ;  By  God  that  sitteth  above, 
N^ere  it  that  thou  ut  sike,  and  wood  for  love, 
And  eke  that  thou  no  wepen  hast  in  this  place. 
Thou  shnldest  never  out  of  this  srove  pace^ 
That  thou  ne  shuldest  dien  of  nun  hond. 
For  I  defie  the  suretee  and  the  bond. 
Which  that  thou  saist  that  I  have  made  to  thee. 
What  t  veray  fool,  thlnke  wel  that  love  is  free, 
And  I  wol  love  hire  maugre  all  thy  might. 
But,  for  thou  art  a  worthy  gentil  knight, 
And  wUnest  to  damdne  hire  by  bataUle, 
Have  here  my  trouth,  to*morwe  I  will  not  faille, 
Witbouten  weting  of  any  other  wight. 
That  here  I  wol  be  founden  as  a  knight. 
And  bringen  hameis  right  ynoogh  for  thee ; 
And  cheee  the  beste,  and  leve  the  werste  for  me. 
And  mete  and  drinke  this  night  wol  I  bring 
Ynouf  h  for  thee,  and  clothes  for  thy  bedding. 
And  if  so  be  that  thou  my  lady  win. 
And  ale  me  in  this  wode,  ther  I  am  in, 
Thoo  maist  wel  have  thy  lady  as  fur  me. 

This  Palamon  answera,  I  grant  it  thee. 
And  thus  they  ben  departed  til  a-morwe, 
When  eche  <j  hem  hath  laid  Ids  faith  to  borwe. 

O  Cupide,  out  of  alle  charitee ! 
O  regne,  that  wult  no  felaw  have  with  thee  1 
Fnl  Both  is  sayde,  that  love  ne  lordship 
Wol  nat,  his  thankee,  have  no  felawship. 
Wel  finden  that  Arcite  and  Palamon. 

Arcite  is  ridden  anon  unto  the  toun. 
And  on  the  morwe,  or  it  were  day  light, 
Fttl  prively  two  harneis  hath  he  dight, 
Both  suffiwrnt  and  mete  to  darreine 
The  bataille  in  the  fold  betwix  hem  tweine. 
And  on  his  hors,  alone  as  he  was  borne. 
He  carieth  all  this  hameis  him  befome ; 
And  in  the  grove,  at  time  and  place  ysette. 
This  Arcite  and  this  Palamon  ben  mette. 
Tbo  ehangen  gan  the  colour  of  hir  lace. 
Right  as  the  hunter  in  the  regno  of  Trace 
Tlttt  Btondeth  at  a  gappe  with  a  spare, 
Whan  hunted  is  the  lion  or  the  here. 
And  hereth  him  come  rushing  in  the  greves. 
And  broking  bothe  the  boughes  and  the  leves. 
And  thinketh,  here  cometh  my  mortal  enemy, 
Whithonten  &ille,  he  must  be  ded  or  I ; 
For  eyther  I  mote  slen  him  at  the  gappe ; 
Or  he  mote  slen  me,  if  that  me  mishappe : 
So  ferden  they,  in  changing  of  hir  hewe, 
As  fer  as  eyther  of  hem  ever  knewe. 
Ther  n'as  no  good  day,  ne  no  saluing. 
But  streit  witbouten  wordes  rehersing, 
Everieh  of  hem  halpe  to  armen  other, 
As  frendly,  as  he  were  his  owen  brother. 
And  alter  that,  with  sharps  speres  strong 
They  foineden  eche  at  other  wonder  long. 
Thou  mightest  wenen,  that  this  Palamon 
In  his  fighting  were  as  a  wood  leon. 
And  as  a  cruel  tigre  was  Arcite : 
As  wilde  bores  gan  they  togeder  smite. 
That  i^then  white  as  fome  for  ire  wood. 
Up  to  the  ancle  fooghte  they  in  hir  blood. 
And  in  thb  wise  I  let  hem  fighting  dwelle, 
And  forth  I  wol  of  Theseus  you  telle. 


The  destinee,  ministre  general, 
That  executeth  in  the  world  over  al 
The  purveiance,  that  Grod  hatii  sen  befome ; 
So  strong  it  is,  that  though  the  world  had  swome 
The  contrary  of  a  thing  by  ya  or  nay. 
Yet  somtime  it  shall  fidlen  on  a  day 
That  falleth  nat  efte  in  a  thousand  yere. 
For  certainly  our  appetites  here, 
Be  it  of  werre,  or  pees,  or  hate,  or  love. 
All  is  this  ruled  by  the  sight  above. 
This  mene  I  now  by  mighty  Theseus, 
That  for  to  hunten  is  so  desirous, 
And  namely  at  the  grete  hart  in  May, 
That  in  bis  bed  ther  daweth  him  no  day. 
That  he  n*is  clad,  and  redy  for  to  ride 
With  hunte  and  home,  and  houndes  him  beside. 
For  in  his  hunting  hath  he  swiche  delite, 
That  it  is  all  his  joye  and  appetite 
.To  ben  himself  the  grete  luutes  bane. 
For  after  Mars  he  serveth  now  Diane. 

Clera  was  the  day,  as  I  have  told  or  this, 
And  Theseus,  with  alle  joye  and  blis, 
With  his  Ipolita,  the  fayre  queue. 
And  Emelie,  yclothed  all  in  grene. 
On  hunting  ben  they  ridden  really. 
And  to  the  grove,  that  stood  ther  faste  by. 
In  which  ther  was  an  hart  as  men  him  told, 
Duk  Theseus  the  streite  way  hath  hold. 
And  to  the  launde  he  rideth  him  ful  right, 
Ther  was  the  hart  ywont  to  have  his  flight. 
And  over  a-brooke,  and  so  forth  on  his  wey. 
This  duk  wol  have  a  cours  at  him  or  twey 
With  houndes,  swiche  as  him  lust  to  commannde. 
And  when  this  duk  was  comen  to  the  launde. 
Under  the  sonne  he  loked,  and  anon 
He  was  ware  of  Arcite  and  Palamon, 
That  fouehten  bnme,  as  it  were  boUes  two. 
The  brighte  swerdes  wenten  to  and  fro 
So  hidously,  that  with  the  leste  stroke 
It  semed  that  it  wolde  felle  an  oke. 
But  what  they  weren,  nothing  he  ne  wote. 
This  duk  his  courser  with  his  sporres  smote, 
And  at  a  stert  he  was  betwix  hem  two. 
And  pulled  out  a  swerd  and  cried,  ho ! 
No  more,  up  peine  of  losing  of  your  bed. 
By  mighty  Mars,  he  shal  anon  be  ded. 
That  smiteth  any  stroke,  that  I  may  sen. 
But  telleth  me  what  mistere  men  ye  ben. 
That  ben  so  hardy  for  to  fighten  here 
Witbouten  any  juge  other  officere. 
As  though  it  were  in  listes  really. 

This  ralamon  answered  hastily, 
And  saide  :  Sire,  what  nedeth  wordes  mo ! 
We  have  thedeth  deserved  bothe  two. 
Two  woful  wretches  ben  we,  two  caitives, 
That  ben  accombred  of  our  owen  lives, 
And  as  thou  art  a  rightful  lord  and  juge, 
Ne  yeve  us  neytber  mercie  ne  refuge. 
And  sle  me  first,  for  seinte  charitee. 
But  sle  my  felaw  eke  as  wel  as  me. 
Or  sle  him  first ;  for,  thou|;h  thou  know  it  lite, 
This  is  thy  mortal  fo,  this  is  Arcite, 
That  fro  thy  loud  is  banished  on  his  hed, 
For  which  he  hath  deserved  to  be  ded. 
For  this  is  he  that  came  unto  thy  gate 
And  sayde,  that  he  highte  Philostrate. 
Thus  hath  he  japed  thee  ful  many  a  yere, 
And  thou  hast  maked  him  thy  chief  squiere. 
And  this  is  he,  that  loveth  Emelie. 

For  sith  the  day  is  come  that  I  shal  die 
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I  make  plainly  my  «vux<»»#»9 
That  I  am  thilke  wofal  Palamon, 
That  bath  tfay  priaon  broken  wilfully. 
I  am  thy  mortal  fo,  and  it  am  I 
That  loveth  so  hot  Emelie  the  bright. 
That  I  wold  dien  present  in  hire  sight. 
Therfore  I  axe  doth  and  my  jewise. 
But  sle  my  felaw  in  the  same  wise, 
For  both  we  hare  deserved  to  be  slain. 

This  worthy  duk  answerd  anon  again. 
And  sayd,  This  is  a  short  eondosion. 
Your  owen  mouth|  by  your  confession 
Hath  damned  you,  and  I  wol  it  reoorde. 
It  nedeUi  not  to  peine  yon  with  the  oorde. 
Ye  shul  be  ded  by  mighty  Bfara  the  rede. 

The  quene  anon  for  veray  womanhede 
Gan  for  to  wepe,  and  so  did  Emelie, 
And  all  the  ladies  in  the  oompagnie. 
Gret  pito  was  it,  as  it  thought  hem  alle, 
That  erer  swiehe  a  ohanoe  shulde  belalle. 
For  gentil  men  they  were  of  gret  estat, 
And  nothing  but  fwr  love  was  this  debat 
And  sawe  lur  blody  woondee  wide  and  sore ; 
And  alle  criden  bothe  lesse  and  more^ 
Have  mercie,  Lord,  npon  us  wimmen  alle. 
And  on  hir  bare  knees  adoun  they  ialle. 
And  wold  have  kist  his  feet  ther  as  he  stood, 
Till  at  the  last,  asUked  was  his  mood  ; 
(For  pitee  rennetfa  sons  in  gentil  herto) 
And  though  he  first  for  ire  quoke  and  sterto, 
He  hath  considered  shortly  in  a  dauas  -^ 
The  tiespas  of  hem  both,  and  eke  the  cause : 

4nd  althoi^a;fa  that  his  ire  hir  gilt  accused, 
et  in  his  reson  he  hem  both  excused ; 
As  thus ;  he  thonghto  wd  that  every  man 
Wol  helpe  himself  in  love  if  that  he  can. 
And  eke  deliver  himself  out  of  prison. 
And  eke  his  herto  had  compassion 
Of  wimmen,  lor  they  wepton  ever  in  on : 
And  in  his  g^itil  herto  he  thonghto  anon, 
And  soft  unto  himself  he  sayed :  fie 
Upon  a  lord  that  wol  have  no  mercie, 
But  be  a  leon  botii  in  word  and  dede, 
To  hem  that  ben  in  repentance  and  drede, 
As  wel  as  to  a  proud  ^^itous  man. 
That  wol  roaintemen  that  he  first  began. 
That  lord  hath  litol  of  discretion, 
That  in  swhiche  cas  can  no  division : 
But  weigheth  pride  and  humble«e  alter  on. 
And  shortly,  whan  his  ire  is  thus  agon, 
He  gan  to  loken  up  with  eyen  light. 
And  spake  these  same  woraes  all  on  bight. 

The  sod  of  love,  a !  benedwiUf 
How  mighty  and  how  greto  a  lord  is  he  I 
Again  his  might  ther  gainen  non  obstacles. 
He  may  be  craped  a  (jk>d  for  his  miraeles. 
For  he  can  maJran  at  his  owen  gise 
Of  everich  herto,  as  that  him  list  devise. 

Lo  here  this  Arcito,  and  this  Palamon, 
That  quitely  weren  out  of  my  prison. 
And  might  have  lived  in  Thebes  really, 
And  weton  I  am  hir  mortal  enemy. 
And  that  fair  deth  lith  in  my  might  also. 
And  yet  hath  love,  maugre  hir  eyen  two, 
Ybrought  hem  hither  bothe  for  to  die. 
Now  Idceth,  is  not  this  an  heigh  folic  t 
Who  maye  ben  a  fool,  but  if  he  love  t 
Behold  for  Goddes  aske  thatsitteth  above, 
Se  how  they  blede  I  be  ther  not  wel  araied  t 
Thus  hath  hir  lord,  the  god  of  love,  hem  paied 


Hir  wages,  and  hir  fees  for  hir  service.  i 

And  yet  they  wenen  for  to  be  fhl  wise. 

That  serven  love,  for  ought  that  mav  befolle. 

And  yet  is  this  the^iesto  game  of  alle,  n 

That  she,  for  whom  they  have  this  jolite^ 

Con  hem  therfore  as  mochel  thaifc  ^  »m* 

She  wot  no  more  of  alle  this  hoto  fare 

By  God,  than  wot  a  cnckow  or  an  hare. 

But  all  moto  ben  asaaied  hoto  or  cold  ; 

A  man  moto  ben  a  fool  other  yonge  or  old ; 

I  wot  it  by  myself  ful  yore  agon  : 

For  in  my  time  a  servant  was  I  on. 

And  therfore  sith  I  know  of  loves  peine, 

And  wot  how  sore  it  can  a  man  destreine^ 

As  he  that  oft  hath  ben  canght  in  his  h», 

I  yon  fozyeve  sU  holly  this  trespas, 

At  request  of  the  quene  that  kneleth  here. 

And  eke  of  Emelie,  my  suster  dere. 

And  ye  shul  bothe  anon  unto  me  swere. 

That  never  mo  ye  shul  my  contree  dere, 

Ne  maken  werre  upon  me  ni^t  ne  day. 

But  ben  my  frendes  in  alle  tlwt  ye  may. 

I  yon  foryeve  this  trespss  every  deL 

And  they  him  sware  his  axing  iayr  and  wel, 

And  him  of  lordship  and  of  mercie  praid, 

And  he  hem  granted  grace,  and  ihuB  he  nid : 

To  speke  of  real  linage  and  riohesse, 
Though  that  she  were  a  quene  or  a  princesse, 
Eche  of  yon  bothe  is  woithy  doutoles 
To  wedden  whan  time  is,  but  natheles 
I  speke  as  for  my  suster  Emelie, 
For  whom  ye  have  this  strif  and  jalousie. 
Ye  wot  yourself,  she  may  not  wedden  two 
At  ones,  though  ye  flffhten  evermo  : 
But  on  of  yon,  al  be  him  loth  or  lefe, 
He  mot  gon  pipen  in  an  ivy  lefe  : 
This  is  to  say,  she  may  not  have  you  bothe^ 
Al  be  ye  never  so  jalous,  ne  so  wrothe. 
And  forthy  I  you  put  in  this  degree. 
That  eche  of  you  shall  have  his  destinee,^ 
As  him  is  shape,  and  herkneth  in  what  wise  ; 
Lo  here  vonr  code  of  that  I  shal  devise. 

My  will  is  this  for  plat  conclusion 
Withouten  any  replication. 
If  that  you  liketh,  take  it  for  the  berte. 
That  everich  of  you  shal  gon  wher  him  leate 
Freely  withouten  rannson  or  dangere ; 
And  this  day  fifty  wekes,  ferre  ne  nere, 
Everich  of  you  shal  bring  an  fanndred  knig^ites. 
Armed  for  listes  up  at  alTe  rightes 
Alle  redy  to  darrein  hire  by  bataille. 
And  this  beheto  I  you  withouton  faille 
Upon  my  tronth,  and  as  I  am  a  knight. 
That  wliether  of  you  bothe  hath  that  might. 
This  is  to  sayn,  that  whether  he  or  thou 
May  with  his  hundred,  as  I  spake  of  now^ 
Sle  his  contrary,  or  out  of  listes  drive. 
Him  shall  I  yeven  Emelie  to  wive. 
To  whom  that  fortune  yevetfa  so  fayr  a  graee. 

The  listes  shd  I  maken  in  this  plaoe^ 
And  God  so  wisly  on  my  soule  rewe. 
As  I  shal  even  juge  ben,  and  trewe. 
Ye  shal  non  other  ende  with  me  maken 
That  on  of  you  ne  shal  be  ded  or  taken. 
And  if  you  thinketh  this  is  wel  ysaid, 
Saith  your  avis,  and  holdeth  you  apaid. 
This  IB  your  ende,  and  your  condnsion. 

Who  loketh  lightly  now  but  Palamon  t 
Who  springeth  up  for  ioye  but  Arcito  t 
Who  coud  It  tdl,  or  who  coud  it  endito. 
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I  The  joye  that  is  maksd  in  the  place 
Whan  TheeeoB  hath  don-so  fayre  a  grace  ! 
Bat  donn  on  knees  went  ereiy  manere  wight, 
An^  thanked  him  with  all  hii{j|kertes  migh^ 
And  namely  these  Thebanes  often  sith. 

And  thns  witl^good  hope  and  with  herte  blith 
Thejr  taken  hir  leve,  and  nomeward  gan  they  ride 
To  Thebes,  with  his  olde  walles  wide. 

I  trowe  men  wolde  dome  it  negligence, 
If  I  foryete  to  tellen  the  dispence 
Of  Thesensy  that  goth  so  besUy 
To  maken  np  the  listes  really. 
That  swiche  a  noble  theatre  as  it  was, 
I  dare  wel  sayn,  in  all  this  world  ther  n*B8. 
The  eircntte  a  mile  was  abonte. 
Walled  of  stone,  and  diehed  all  withoute. 
Round  was  the  shape,  in  manere  ef  a  oompas 
Ful  of  degrees,  the  hight  of  nxty  pas. 
That  whan  a  man  was  set  on  o  degree 
He  letted  not  his  felaw  for  to  see. 
Estward  ther  stood  a  gate  of  marbel  white. 
Westward  right  swicM  another  in  th'  opposite. 
And  shortly  to  eondnden,  swiche  a  pkoe 
Was  never  in  erthe,  in  so  litel  a  space. 
For  in  the  kmd  ther  n'aa  no  eraftes  man, 
That  geometrie,  or  anmetrike  can, 
Ne  portreionr,  ne  kerrer  of  images, 
That  Thesens  ne  yaf  him  mete  and  wages 
The  theatre  lor  to  maken  and  devise. 

And  for  to  don  his  rite  and  saerifiee, 
He  estward  hath  npon  the  gate  abore^ 
In  worship  of  Venus  goddMse  of  love, 
Don  make  an  auter  and  an  oratorio  ; 
And  westward  in  the  minde  and  in  memorie 
Of  Mars  he  maked  hath  right  swiche  another. 
That  costs  largely  of  gold  a  fother. 
And  northward,  m  a  touret  on  the  wall, 
Of  alabsstre  ^Hbite  and  red  corall 
An  oratorio  riehe  for  to  see. 
In  worship  of  Diane  of  chastitee. 
Hath  Theseos  don  wrought  in  noble  wise. 

But  yet  had  I  fbryetten  to  devise 
The  noble  kerving,  and  theportreitnreB, 
The  shape,  the  oootenanee  of  the  figures 
That  weren  in  these  oratories  three. 

First  in  the  temple  of  Venos  malst  thon  see 
Wrought  on  the  wall,  ftil  pitous  to  beholde, 
The  broken  slopes,  and  the  sikes  oolde, 
The  sacred  teres,  and  the  waimentingea, 
The  firy  sttokesof  the  desiringes, 
That  loves  servants  in  this  lif  eoduren ; 
The  oUies,  that  hir  covenants  aasnren. 
Plesanee  and  hope,  dears,  foolhardinesse^ 
Beaote  and  yontiie,  bandrie  and  richease, 
Charmes  and  force,  lesinges  and  flaterie, 
Dispenee,  besinesse^  and  lalooaie, 
That  wered  of  yelwe  goldes  a  geriond, 
And  hadde  a  cnckow  sitting  or  hire  bond, 
Festes^  instnunents,  and  caroles  and  dances, 
Lust  and  amy,  and  all  the  circumstances 
or  k>ve,  which  that  I  reken  and  reken  shall. 
By  ordre  weren  peii^ed  on  the  wall. 
And  mo  than  I  can  make  of  mention. 
For  sothly  all  the  mount  of  Qtheron, 
Ther  Venus  hath  hire  principal  dweliing. 
Was  shewed  on  the  wall  in  pnrtreying. 
With  an  the  gsidin,  and  the  lustineve. 
Nought  was  foryetten  the  porter  idelnesse, 
Ne  Nareisstts  die  &yre  of  yore  agon, 
Ne  yet  the  folie  of  long  Salomeny 


Ne  yet  the  grete  sirengthe  of  Hercules, 
Th'  enchantment  of  Medea  and  Circes, 
Ne  of  Tomus  the  hardy  fiers  corage^ 
The  riche  Cresus  caitif  in  servage. 
Thus  may  ye  seen,  that  wisdom  ne  richesse, 
Beaute  ne  sleights,  strengthe  ne  hardinesee^ 
Ne  may  with  Venus  holden  champartie. 
For  as  hire  liste  the  world  may  she  gie. 
Lo,  all  these  folk  so  caught  were  in  hire  las 
Til  they  for  wo  ful  often  said  alas. 
Sufficeth  here  ensamples  on  or  two. 
And  yet  I  coude  reken  a  thousand  mo. 

The  statue  of  Venus  glorious  for  to  sse 
Was  naked  fleting  in  the  large  see. 
And  fro  the  navel  doun  all  covered  was 
With  wawes  grene,  and  bright  as  any  ghtf. 
A  citole  in  hire  right  hand  hadde  she^ 
And  on  hire  bed,  ful  aemely  for  to  see, 
A  rose  geriond  firessh,  and  wel  smelling, 
Above  hire  hed  hire  doves  fleckering. 
Before  hire  stood  hire  sone  Gupido, 
Upon  his  shoulders  winges  had  he  two ; 
And  blind  he  was,  as  it  is  often  sene ; 
A  bow  he  bare  and  arwes  bright  and  kene. 

Why  shulde  I  not  as  wel  eke  tell  you  aU 
The  purtreiture,  that  was  upon  the  wall 
Witmn  the  temple  of  mighty  Mars  the  rede  I 
All  pointed  was  the  wall  in  length  and  brede 
Like  to  the  estres  of  the  grisly  place, 
That  highte  the  gret  temple  of  Mars  in  Trace, 
In  thilk€H»lde  and  frosty  region, 
Ther  as  Mars  hath  his  sovereitte  mansion. 

First  on  the  wall  was  pointed  a  forest, 
In  which  ther  wonneth  nevther  man  ne  best, 
With  knotty  knarry  barrem  trees  old 
Of  stubbes  sfasrpe  and  hidous  to  behold ; 
In  which  ther  ran  a  romble  and  a  swough, 
As  though  a  storme  shnld  bresten  evexy  bough  : 
And  dounward  from  an  hill  under  a  bent, 
Ther  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  armipotent. 
Wrought  all  of  bunied  stele,  of  whidi  th'  entree 
Was  longe  and  streite,  and  gastly  for  to  see. 
And  therout  came  a  rage  ami  stnche  a  viae. 
That  it  made  all  the  gates  for  to  rise. 
The  nortbem  light  in  at  the  dore  shone, 
For  window  on  the  wall  ne  was  ther  none, 
Thuxvh  which  men  mighten  any  light  disoexne. 
The  &Te  was  all  of  athamant  eteme, 
Ydenched  overthwart  and  endelonf 
With  yren  tough,  and  for  to  make  it  strong. 
Every  piler  the  temj^e  to  sustene 
Was  tonne-gret,  of  yren  bright  and  shena 

Ther  saw  I  first  the  derice  imagining 
Of  felonie,  and  alle  the  compassing ; 
The  cruel  ire,  red  as  any  glede. 
The  pikepurse,  and  eke  the  pale  diede ; 
The  smiler  ^-ith  the  knif  undo*  the  doke. 
The  shepen  brenning  with  the  blake  smoke ; 
The  treeon  of  the  mordring  in  the  bedde. 
The  open  wene,  with  woundes  all  bebledde ; 
Conteke  with  blody  knif,  and  shjurp  manaee. 
AU  full  of  diirking  was  that  sory  place. 
The  sleer  of  himsmf  yet  saw  I  there, 
His  herte-blood  hath  bathed  ail  his  here : 
The  naile  ydriven  in  the  shode  on  bight. 
The  colde  deth,  with  mouth  gaping  upright. 
Amiddes  of  the  temple  sate  mischanoe. 
With  discomfort  and  soiy  contenance. 
Yet  saw  I  woodnease  laughing  in  his  rage, 
Armed  compbunt,  onthees,  and  fiers  outrage ; 
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The  camine  in  the  boah,  with  throte  yeorren, 
A  thousand  skin,  and  not  of  qmUme  yBtonren ; 
The  tirant,  with  tiie  prej  by  force  ynit ; 
The  toun  destroiedy  ther  was  nothing  UdU 
Yet  saw  I  brent  the  ahippes  hoppeeterea, 
The  hunte  ystrangled  with  the  wilde  beres : 
The  sow  freting  the  child  right  in  the  cradel ; 
The  coke  ysealkd,  for  all  his  long  ladel. 
Nought  was  foryete  by  th'  infortune  of  liarte 
The  carter  overridden  with  his  carte ; 
Under  the  wheel  ful  low  he  lay  adoon. 

Ther  were  also  of  Martes  division, 
Th'  armerer,  and  the  bowver,  and  the  smith, 
That  forgeth  sharpe  swerdes  on  his  stith. 
And  all  aboTC  depeinted  in  a  tour 
Saw  I  conquest,  sitting  in  gret  honour. 
With  thilke  sharpe  swerd  oyer  bis  hed 
Yhanging  by  a  subtil  twined  thred. 
Depeinted  was  the  slaughter  of  Julius, 
Of  gret  Nero,  and  of  Antonius : 
All  be  that  thilke  time  thev  were  unbome. 
Yet  was  hir  deth  depeinted  therbefome. 
By  manacing  of  Mars,  right  by  figure. 
So  was  it  shewed  in  that  purtreiture 
As  is  depeinted  in  the  oercles  above. 
Who  shal  be  slaioe  or  elles  ded  for  lore. 
Sufficeth  on  enaample  in  stories  olde, 
I  may  not  reken  hem  alle,  though  I  wolde. 

The  statue  of  Mars  upon  a  carte  stood 
Armed,  and  loked  grim  as  he  were  wood. 
And  over  his  hed  £er  shinen  two  figures 
Of  Bterres,  that  ben  deped  in  scriptures. 
That  on  Pnella,  that  other  Rubens. 
This  god  of  armes  was  araied  thus  : 
A  wolf  ther  stood  befome  him  at  his  fete 
With  eyen  red,  and  of  a  man  he  etc : 
With  subtil  pensil  pointed  was  this  storie. 
In  redouting  of  Mus  and  of  his  glorie. 

Now  to  the  temple  of  Diane  the  chaste 
As  shortly  as  I  can  I  wol  me  haste, 
To  tellen  you  of  the  descriptionn, 
Depeinted  by  the  walles  up  and  doun. 
Of  huntinff  and  of  shamefast  chastitee. 
Ther  saw  I  how  woful  Galistope, 
Whan  that  Diane  agrered  was  with  here. 
Was  turned  from  a  woman  til  a  here, 
And  after  was  she  made  the  lodesterre : 
Thus  was  it  pointed,  I  can  say  no  ferre ; 
Hire  sone  is  eke  a  sterre  as  men  may  see. 
Ther  saw  I  Dane  ytumed  til  a  tree, 
I  mene  not  hire  the  goddeese  Diane, 
But  Peneus  daughter,  which  that  highte  Dane. 
Ther  saw  I  Atteon  an  hart  ypoaked, 
For  vengeance  that  he  saw  Diane  all  naked  : 
I  saw  how  that  his  houndes  have  him  caught, 
And  freten  him,  for  that  they  knew  him  naught. 
Yet  pointed  was  a  litel  forthermore. 
How  Athalante  hunted  the  wilde  bore, 
And  Meleagre,  and  many  another  mo. 
For  which  Diane  wroughte  hem  care  and  wo. 
Ther  saw  I  many  another  wonder  storie, 
The  which  me  liste  not  drawen  to  memorie. 

This  goddesse  on  an  hart  ful  heye  sete, 
With  smale  houndes  all  aboute  hire  fete. 
And  undemethe  hire  feet  she  haddeamone, 
Wexing  it  was,  and  shulde  wanen  sone. 
In  gaudy  grene  hire  statue  clothed  was. 
With  bow  in  bond,  and  arwes  in  a  ca& 
Hire  eyen  caste  she  ful  low  adoun, 
Ther  rluto  hath  his  derke  regioun. 


A  woman  travailUng  was  hire  befome. 
But  for  hire  ehilde  so  longe  was  unbome 
Ful  pitously  Ludna  gan  sne  call. 
And  s^yed ;  helpe,  for  thou  mayst  beste  of  all. 
Wd  conde  he  neinten  liflv  that  it  wrousht. 
With  many  a  norein  he  the  hewes  bought. 

Now  ben  these  listes  made,  and  Theeeua 
That  at  his  grete  cost  arraied  thus 
The  temples,  and  the  theatre  everidel. 
Whan  it  was  don,  him  liked  wonder  wel. 
But  stint  I  wol  of  Theseus  a  lite. 
And  speke  of  Pahunon  and  of  Arcite. 

The  day  approcheth  of  hir  returning, 
That  everich  shuld  an  hundred  knightes  bring, 
The  bataille  to  darreine,  as  I  you  told  ; 
And  til  Athenes,  hir  covenant  tor  to  hold. 
Hath  everich  of  hem  brought  an  hundred  knightes, 
Wei  armed  for  the  werre  at  alle  rightes. 
And  sikerly  ther  trowed  many  a  man. 
That  never,  sithen  that  the  world  besan. 
As  for  to  speke  of  knighthood  of  hir  hond. 
As  fer  as  God  hath  maked  see  and  lend, 
N'as,  of  so  fewe,  so  noble  a  oompagnie. 
For  everv  wight  that  loved  ohenUrie, 
And  wold;  his  thankes,  ban  a  passant  name, 
Hath  praied,  that  he  might  bon  of  that  game, 
And  wel  was  him,  that  ttierto  chosen  was. 
For  if  ther  fell  to-morwe  swiche  a  cas. 
Ye  knowen  wel,  that  every  lusty  knight. 
That  loveth  par  amour,  and  hath  his  might. 
Were  it  in  Englelond,  or  elleswher. 
They  wold,  hir  thankes,  willen  to  be  ther. 
To  fight  for  a  lady,  a  !  befudioUe, 
It  were  a  lusty  sighte  for  to  se. 

And  right  so  ferden  the^  witii  Palamon. 
With  him  ther  wenten  kmshtes  many  on. 
Som  wol  ben  armed  in  an  nabergeon. 
And  in  a  brest  plate,  and  in  a  gipon; 
And  som  wol  have  a  pair  of  plates  huge ; 
And  som  wol  have  a  rmee  sneld,  or  a  targe  ; 
Som  wol  ben  armed  on  his  legges  wele. 
And  have  an  axe,  and  som  a  mace  of  stele. 
Ther  n'is  no  newe  guise,  that  it  n'as  old. 
Armed  they  weren,  as  I  have  you  told, 
Everich  after  his  opinion. 

Ther  maist  thou  se  coming  with  Palamon 
Licuxge  himself,  the  grete  king  of  Tnee : 
Blake  was  his  herd,  and  manly  was  his  face. 
The  cercles  of  his  eyen  in  his  hed 
They  eloweden  betwixen  yelwe  and  red. 
And  luce  a  griffon  loked  he  about. 
With  kemped  heres  on  his  browes  stout ; 
His  limmes  gret,  his  brannes  hard  and  stronge. 
His  shouldres  brode,  his  armes  round  and  longe. 
And  as  the  guise  was  in  his  contree, 
Ful  highe  upon  a  char  of  gold  stood  he. 
With  roure  white  holies  in  the  trais. 
Instede  of  cote-armure  on  his  hamais, 
With  nayles  yelwe,  and  bright  as  any  gold. 
He  hadde  a  beres  skin,  cole-blake  for  old. 
His  longe  here  was  kempt  behind  his  bak. 
As  any  ravenes  fether  it  shone  for  blake. 
A  wreth  of  gold  arm-gret,  of  huge  weighty 
Upon  his  bed  sate  ful  of  stones  bright, 
Of  fine  mbins  and  of  diamants. 
About  his  char  ther  wenten  white  alanns. 
Twenty  and  mo,  as  gret  as  any  stere, 
To  hunten  at  the  leon  or  the  dere, 
And  folwed  him,  with  mosel  fast  ybound. 
Colored  with  gold,  and  torettes  filed  round. 
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An  hundred  lordes  bad  he  in  his  route 
Armed  full  wel,  with  hertes  steme  and  stoute. 

With  Areita,  in  stories  as  men  find, 
The  gret  Emetrius  the  king  of  Inde, 
Upon  a  stede  bay,  trapped  in  stele, 
Corered  with  cloth  of  gold  diapred  wele, 
Game  riding  like  the  god  of  armes  Mars. 
His  oote-annure  was  of  a  cloth  of  Tars, 
Couched  with  perlee,  white,  and  round  and  grete. 
His  sadel  was  of  brent  gold  new  ybete ; 
A  mantelet  upon  his  shonldres  hanging 
Bret-fnl  of  rubies  red,  as  fire  sparkling. 
His  crispe  here  like  ringee  was  yronne, 
And  that  was  yelwe,  ana  glitered  as  the  sonne. 
His  nose  was  high,  hvi  eyen  bright  citrin, 
His  lippes  roun^  his  colour  was  sanguin, 
A  fewe  fraknes  in  his  face  yspreint, 
Betwixen  yelwe  and  blakc  somdel  ymeint, 
And  as  a  leon  he  his  loking  caste. 
Of  five  and  twenty  yere  his  age  I  caste. 
His  herd  was  wel  begonnen  for  to  spring ; 
His  Tois  was  as  a  trompe  thondering. 
Upon  his  bed  he  wered  of  laurer  grene 
A  gerlond  fresshe  and  lusty  for  to  sene. 
Upon  his  bond  he  bare  for  his  deduit 
An  egle  tame,  as  any  lily  whit. 
An  hundred  lordes  had  he  with  him  there. 
All  armed  save  hir  hedes  in  all  hir  gere, 
Ful  lichely  in  alle  manere  thinges. 
For  trosteth  wel,  that  erles,  dukes,  kinges 
Were  gathered  in  this  noble  compagnie, 
For  love,  and  for  encrese  of  chevalne. 
About  this  king  ther  ran  on  every  part 
Fnl  many  a  tame  leon  and  leopart. 

And  in  this  wise,  these  lordes  all  and  some 
Ben  on  the  Sonday  to  the  citee  come 
Abonten  prime,  and  in  the  toun  aliffht. 

This  Theseus,  this  duk,  this  wormy  knight. 
Whan  Be  had  Inrought  hem  into  his  citee. 
And  inned  hem,  everich  at  his  degree, 
He  festeth  hem,  and  doth  so  gret  labour 
To  esen  hem,  and  don  hem  aU  honour. 
That  yet  men  wenen  that  no  mannes  wit 
Of  non  estat  ne  coud  amenden  it. 
The  minstralcie,  the  service  at  the  feste, 
The  grete  yeftes  to  the  most  and  leste, 
The  riche  array  of  Theseus  paleis, 
Ne  who  sate  first  ne  last  upon  the  deis, 
What  ladies  fajTest  ben  or  best  dancing. 
Or  which  of  hem  can  earole  best  or  sing, 
Ne  who  most  felingly  speketh  of  love ; 
What  hankes  sitten  on  the  perche  above, 
What  houndes  liggen  on  the  floor  adoun, 
Of  all  this  now  make  I  no  mentioun  ; 
But  of  the  effect ;  that  thinketh  me  the  beste  ; 
Now  oometh  the  point,  and  herkeneth  if  you  leste. 

The  Sonday  night,  or  day  began  to  spring. 
Whan  Pahunon  &e  larke  herde  sing, 
Although  it  n'ere  not  day  by  honres  two. 
Yet  sane  the  larke,  and  ralamon  right  tho 
With  h<3y  herte,  and  with  an  high  corage 
He  rose,  to  wenden  on  his  pilgrimage 
Unto  the  btisful  Qtherea  benigne, 
I  meoe  Venus,  honourable  and  digne. 
And  in  hire  houre,  he  walketh  forth  a  pas 
Unto  the  listes,  ther  hire  temple  was. 
And  doun  he  kneleth,  and  with  humble  chore 
And  herte  sore,  he  aayde  as  ye  shul  here. 

Fayrcet  of  fayre,  o  lady  min  Venus, 
Daoghter  to  Jove,  and  spouse  of  Vulcanus, 


Thou  glader  of  the  mount  of  Citheron, 
For  tlulke  love  thou  haddest  to  Adon 
Have  pitee  on  my  bitter  teres  smert. 
And  take  myn  humble  praier  at  thin  herte. 

AUs  !  I  ne  have  no  langage  to  tell 
The  effecte,  ne  the  torment  of  min  hell ; 
Min  herte  may  min  harmee  not  bewrey  ; 
I  am  so  confuse,  that  T  cannot  say. 
But  mercy,  lady  bright,  that  knowest  wele 
My  thought,  and  seest  what  harmes  that  I  fele. 
Consider  all  this,  and  rue  upon  my  sore. 
As  wisly  as  I  shall  for  evermore, 
Emforth  my  might,  thy  trewe  servant  be. 
And  holden  werre  alway  with  chastite  : 
That  make  I  min  avow,  so  ye  me  helpe. 
I  kepe  nought  of  armes  for  to  yelpe, 
Ne  axe  I  nat  to-morwe  to  have  victorie, 
Ne  renoun  in  this  cas,  ne  vaine  glorie 
Of  pris  of  armes,  blowen  up  and  doun, 
But  I  wold  have  fully  possessioun 
Of  Emelie,  and  die  in  hire  servise  ; 
Find  thou  the  manere  how,  and  in  what  wise. 
I  rekke  not,  but  it  may  better  be, 
To  have  victorie  of  hem,  or  they  of  me, 
So  that  I  have  my  lady  in  min  armes. 
For  though  so  be  that  Mars  is  god  of  armes, 
Your  vertue  is  so  grete  in  heven  above. 
That  if  you  liste,  I  shal  wel  have  my  love. 
Thy  temple  wol  I  worship  evermo, 
And  on  thin  auter,  wher  I  ride  or  go, 
I  wol  don  sacrifice,  and  fires  bete. 
And  if  ye  wol  not  so,  my  lady  swete, 
Than  pray  I  you,  to-morwe  with  a  spere 
That  Areita  me  thurgh  the  herte  here. 
Than  reklce  I  not,  whan  I  have  lost  my  lif, 
Though  that  Areita  win  hire  to  his  wif. 
This  is  the  effecte  and  ende  of  my  praiere  ; 
Yeve  me  my  love,  thou  blisful  lady  dere. 

Whan  the  orison  was  don  of  Palamon, 
His  sacrifice  he  ^d,  and  that  anon. 
Full  pitously,  with  alle  circumstances. 
All  tell  I  not  as  now  his  observances. 
But  at  the  last  the  statue  of  Venus  shoke. 
And  made  a  signe,  wherby  that  he  toke. 
That  his  praiere  accepted  was  that  day. 
For  though  the  signe  shewed  a  delay, 
Yet  wist  he  wel  that  granted  was  his  bone  ; 
And  with  glad  herte  he' went  him  home  ful  sone. 

The  Uiridde  houre  inequal  that  Palamon 
Began  to  Venus  temple  for  to  gon. 
Up  rose  the  sonne,  and  up  rose  Emelie,  . 
And  to  the  temple  of  Diane  gan  hie. 
Hire  maydens,  that  she  thider  with  hire  ladde, 
Ful  redily  with  hem  the  fire  they  hadde, 
Th'  encense,  the  clothes,  and  the  remenant  all. 
That  to  the  sacrifice  longen  shall. 
The  homes  ful  of  mode,  as  was  the  gise, 
Ther  lakked  nought  to  don  hire  sacrtfise. 
Smoking  the  temple,  ful  of  clothes  fayre, 
This  Emelie  with  herte  debonaire 
Hire  body  wesshe  with  water  of  a  well. 
But  how  she  did  hire  rite  I  dare  not  tell ; 
But  it  be  any  thing  in  general ; 
And  yet  it  were  a  game  to  heren  all ; 
To  him  that  meneth  wel  it  n*ere  no  charge  : 
But  it  is  good  a  man  to  ben  at  large. 
Hire  bright  here  kembed  was,  untressed  all. 
A  coroune  of  a  grene  oke  cerial 
Upon  hire  bed  was  set  ful  fayre  and  mete. 
Two  fires  on  the  auter  gan  liie  bete. 
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And  did  hire  thingee,  u  men  may  behold 
In  Staoe  of  Thebes,  and  these  bokes  old. 

Whan  kindled  was  the  fire,  with  pitous  chere 
Unto  Diane  she  spake,  as  ye  may  here. 

O  chaste  goddesse  of  the  wodes  grene, 
To  whom  both  heven  and  erthe  and  see  is  sene, 
Qoene  of  the  regno  of  Pluto,  derke  and  lowe, 
Goddesse  of  maydens,  that  min  herte  hast  knowe 
Ful  many  a  yere,  and  west  what  I  desire, 
As  kepe  me  fro  thy  rengeanoe  and  thin  ire, 
That  Atteon  aboughte  cruelly : 
Chaste  goddease,  wel  wotest  thou  that  I 
Desire  to  ben  a  mayden  all  my  Uf, 
Ne  nerer  wol  I  be  no  love  ne  wif. 
I  am  (thou  wost)  yet  of  thy  oompagnie, 
A  mayde,and  lore  hunting  and  venerie, 
And  for  to  walken  in  the  wodes  wilde. 
And  not  to  ben  a  wif,  and  be  with  childe. 
Nought  wol  I  knowen  oompagnie  of  man. 
Now  helpe  me,  lady,  sith  ye  may  and  can. 
For  tho  three  formes  that  thou  hast  in  thee. 
And  Palamon,  that  hath  swiche  love  to  me, 
And  eke  Arcite,  that  loveth  me  so  sore. 
This  grace  I  praie  thee  withouten  more, 
As  sende  love  and  pees  betwix  hem  two  : 
And  fro  me  tome  away  hir  hertes  so, 
That  all  hir  bote  love,  and  hir  desire, 
And  all  hir  besy  torment,  and  hir  fire 
Be  queinte,  or  tomed  in  another  place. 
And  if  80  be  thou  wolt  not  do  me  grace, 
Or  if  my  destinee  be  shapen  so. 
That  I  shall  nedes  have  on  of  hem  two, 
As  sende  me  him  that  most  desireth  me. 

Behold,  goddesse  of  dene  chastite,    ^ 
The  bitter  teres,  that  on  my  chekes  fall. 
Sin  thou  art  mayde,  and  keper  of  us  all. 
My  maydenhed  thou  kepe  and  wel  conserve, 
And  while  I  live,  a  mayde  I  wol  thee  serve. 
^    The  fires  brenne  upon  the  auter  dere. 
While  Emelie  was  thus  in  hire  praiere : 
But  sodenly  she  saw  a  sighte  queinte. 
For  right  anon  on  of  the  fires  queinte. 
And  quiked  again,  and  after  that  anon 
That  other  fire  was  queinte,  and  all  agon : 
And  as  it  queinte,  it  made  a  whisteling, 
As  don  these  brondes  wet  in  hir  brenning. 
And  at  the  brondes  ende  outran  anon 
As  it  were  blody  dropes  many  on  : 
For  which  so  sore  a^uit  was  Emelie, 
That  she  was  wel  neigh  mad,  and  gan  to  crie, 
For  she  ne  wiste  what  it  signified  ; 
But  only  for  the  fere  thus  she  cried. 
And  wept,  that  it  was  pitee  for  to  here. 

And  therwithaU  Diane  gan  appere 
With  bowe  in  bond,  right  as  an  hontereese, 
And  sayde  ;  doughter,  stint  thin  hevinesse. 
Among  the  goddes  highe  it  is  affermed. 
And  by  eteme  word  written  and  confermed, 
Thou  shalt  be  wedded  unto  on  of  tho. 
That  ban  for  thee  so  mochel  care  and  wo  : 
But  unto  which  of  hem  I  may  not  tell. 
Farewel,  for  here  I  may  no  longer  dwell. 
The  fires  which  that  on  min  auter  brenne, 
Shal  thee  declaren  er  that  thou  go  henne. 
Thin  aventure  of  love,  as  in  this  cas. 

And  with  that  word,  the  arwes  in  the  cas 
Of  the  goddesse  datteren  frst  and  ring. 
And  forth  she  went,  and  made  a  vanishing, 
For  which  this  Etmelie  astonied  was. 
And  sayde ;  what  amounteth  this,  alas ! 


I  putte  me  in  thy  protection, 

Diane,  and  in  thy  disposition. 

And  home  she  goth  anon  the  nexte  way. 

This  is  the  efiecte,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  say. 

The  nexte  houre  of  Mars  folwing  this 
Arcite  unto  the  temple  walked  is 
Of  fierce  Mars,  to  don  his  sacrifise 
With  all  the  rites  of  his  payen  wise. 
With  pitous  herte  and  high  devotion. 
Right  thus  to  Mars  he  sayde  his  orison. 

5  stronge  god,  that  in  the  regnes  cold 
Of  Trace  honoured  art,  and  lord  yhold. 
And  hast  in  every  regno  and  every  lend 
Of  armes  all  the  bridel  in  thin  bond. 
And  hem  fortunest  as  thee  list  devise. 
Accept  of  me  my  pitous  sacrifise. 
If  so  be  that  my  youthe  may  deserve. 
And  that  my  might  be  worthy  for  to  serve 
Thy  godhed,  that  I  may  ben  on  of  thine. 
Than  praie  I  thee  to  rewe  upon  my  pine. 
For  thilke  peine,  and  thiike  note  iire. 
In  which  thou  whilom  brendest  for  desire 
Whanne  that  thou  usedest  the  beautee 
Of  favre  yonge  Venus,  freshe  and  free, 
And  naddest  hire  in  armes  at  thy  wiUe : 
Although  thee  ones  on  a  time  misfiUe, 
Whan  Volcanus  had  caught  thee  in  his  las, 
And  fond  the  ligging  by  his  wif,  alas  1 
For  thilke  sorwe  that  was  tho  in  thin  herte. 
Have  reuthe  as  wel  upon  my  peines  smerte. 

I  am  yonge  and  nnkonning,  as  thou  wost, 
And,  as  I  trow,  with  love  offended  mosty 
That  ever  was  ony  lives  creature  : 
For  she,  that  doth  me  all  this  wo  endure, 
Ne  recoeth  never,  whether  I  sinke  or  flete. 
And  wel  I  wot,  or  she  me  mercy  bete, 
I  moste  with  strengthe  win  hire  in  the  place : 
And  wel  I  wot,  withouten  helpe  or  grace 
Of  thee,  ne  may  ray  strengthe  not  availle  : 
Than  helpe  me,  lord,  to-morwe  in  my  bataille. 
For  thilke  fire  that  whilom  brenned  thee. 
As  wel  as  that  this  fire  now  brenneth  me  ; 
And  do,  that  I  to-morwe  may  ban  victorie. 
Min  be  the  travaille,  and  thin  be  the  glorie. 
Thy  soveraine  temple  wol  I  most  honouren 
Of  ony  place,  and  alway  most  labouren 
In  thy  plesance  and  in  thy  craftes  strong. 
And  in  thy  temple  I  wol  my  baner  hong. 
And  all  the  armes  of  my  oompagnie, 
And  evermore,  until  that  day  I  die, 
Eteme  fire  I  wol  befome  thee  finde, 
And  eke  to  this  avow  I  wol  me  binde. 
My  herd,  my  here  that  hangeth  long  adoun, 
That  never  yet  felt  non  ofiension 
Of  rasour  ne  of  shore,  I  wd  thee  yeve. 
And  ben  thy  trewe  servant  while  I  live. 
Now,  lord,  have  reuthe  upon  my  sorwes  sore, 
Yeve  me  the  victorie,  I  axe  thee  no  more. 

The  praier  stint  of  Arcita  the  stronge. 
The  ringes  on  the  temple  dore  that  honge. 
And  eke  the  dores  clattereden  ful  faste, 
Of  which  Arcita  somwhat  him  agaste. 
The  fires  brent  upon  the  auter  bright. 
That  it  gan  all  the  temple  for  to  light ; 
A  swete  smell  anon  the  ground  up  yaf. 
And  Ardta  anon  his  bond  up  haf. 
And  more  encense  into  the  fire  he  cast. 
With  other  rites  mo,  and  at  the  last 
The  statue  of  Mars  began  his  hauberke  ring  ; 
And  witii  that  soun  he  herd  a  murmuring 
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Fal  low  and  dim,  that  sayde  thus,  Victorie. 
For  which  he  yaJP  to  Man  honour  and  glorie. 

And  thus  with  joye,  and  hope  wel  to  fare, 
Ardte  anim  unto  hiB  inne  ia  fare. 
As  fayn  as  foal  is  of  the  brighte  sonne. 
I      And  right  anon  swiche  stnf  ther  is  begonne 
I  For  thilke  granting,  in  the  heren  above, 
Betwixen  Venus  the  goddesse  of  love. 
And  ICara  the  stems  god  armipotent, 
That  Jupiter  was  besy  it  to  stent : 
Til  that  the  pale  Satumns  the  oolde. 
That  knew  so  many  of  aventures  olde. 
Fond  in  his  olde  experience  and  art, ' 
That  he  fnl  sone  biUh  plesed  every  part. 
As  sooth  is  saydy  elde  nath  gret  avantage. 
In  elde  is  bothe  wisdom  and  usage : 
Men  u^y  the  old  out-renne,  but  not  out-rede. 

Satume  anon,  to  stenten  strif  and  drede» 
Al  be  it  that  it  is  again  his  kind, 
Of  all  this  strif  he  gan  a  remedy  find. 

My  dere  doughter  Venus,  quod  Satome, 
My  conn,  that  oath  so  wide  for  to  tome. 
Hath  more  power  than  wot  any  man. 
Min  is  the  drenching  in  the  see  so  wan, 
Min  is  the  prison  in  the  derke  cote, 
Min  is  the  strangel  and  hanging  by  the  throte. 
The  mormure,  and  the  dienes  rebelling. 
The  groyning,  and  the  prive  empoysonmg. 
I  do  Tengeanoe  and  pleme  correction, 
WhOe  I  dwell  in  the  signe  of  the  leon. 
Min  is  the  mine  of  the  highe  haUes, 
The  Hilling  of  the  toures  and  of  the  walies 
Upon  the  minour,  or  the  carpenter  : 
I  slew  Sampson  in  shaking  the  ptler. 
Min  ben  also  the  maladies  colde, 
The  derke  tresons,  and  the  castes  olde  : 
My  loking  is  the  fisder  of  pestilence. 
Now  wepe  no  more,  I  shal  do  diligence, 
That  PsJamon,  that  is  thin  owen  knight, 
Shal  hare  his  lady,  aa  thou  hast  him  hij^l 
Tho{^  Mars  shal  help  his  knight  yet  natheles. 
Betwixen  yon  ther  mot  somtune  be  pees : 
All  be  ye  not  of  o  complexion, 
That  causeth  all  day  swiche  division. 
I  am  tliin  ayel,  redy  at  thy  will ; 
Wepe  now  no  more,  I  shal  thy  lust  fulfiU. 
Now  wol  I  stenten  of  the  goddes  above. 
Of  Mars,  and  of  Venus  goddesse  of  love, 
And  tellen  yon  as  plainly  as  I  can 
The  gret  effect,  for  which  that  I  began. 
V  Qret  was  the  feste  in  Athenes  thilke  day, 
And  eke  the  lusty  seson  of  that  May 
Made  every  wight  to  ben  in  swiche  plesance, 
That  all  that  monday  justen  they  and  dance. 
And  spenden  it  in  Venus  highe  servise. 
But  by  the  canse  that  they  diulden  rise 
Eriy  a-morwe  for  to  seen  the  fight. 
Unto  hir  reste  wenten  they  at  night 
And  on  the  morwe  whan  the  dav  gan  spring. 
Of  hon  and  hameb  noise  and  clattering 
Ther  was  in  the  hoetelries  all  aboute  : 
And  to  the  paleis  rode  ther  many  a  route 
Of  lordes,  open  stedes  and  palfreis. 

Ther  mayst  thou  see  devising  of  hameis 
So  uncouth  and  so  riehe,  and  wrought  so  wele 
Of  goldsmithry,  of  brouding,  and  of  stele ; 
The  sheldes  brighte,  testeres,  and  trappures  ; 
Goldohewen  helmes,  hauberkes,  cote-armuies  ; 
Lordes  in  parementes  on  hir  eourseres, 
Knighlee  of  retenne,  and  eke  squieres. 


Nailing  the  speres,  and  helmes  bokeling, 
Gniding  of  sheldes,  with  laitiers  lacing  ; 
Ther  as  nede  is,  they  weren  nothing  idel : 
The  fomy  stedes  on  the  golden  bridel 
Gnawing,  and  fast  the  armureres  also 
With  file  and  hammer  priking  to  and  fro ; 
Yemen  on  foot,  and  communes  many  on 
With  shorte  staves,  thicke  as  they  may  gon ; 
Pipes,  trompes,  naker^y  And  dariounes, 
Tliat  in  the  bataille  blowen  blody  aounee  ; 
The  paleis  ful  of  peple  up  and  doun. 
Here  three,  ther  ten,  holding  hir  questionn, 
Devining  of  these  Theban  knightes  two. 
Som  sayden  thus,  som  savde  it  shal  be  so  ; 
Som  helden  with  him  with  the  blacke  ber<i^ 
Som  with  the  balled,  som  with  the  thick  herd  ; 
Som  saide  he  loked  grim,  and  wolde  fighte : 
He  hath  a  sparth  of  twenty  pound  of  wighte. 

Thus  was  the  halle  full  of  devining 
Long  after  that  the  sonne  gan  up  spring. 
The  gret  Theseus  that  of  lus  slepe  is  waked 
With  minst^de  and  noise  that  was  maked. 
Held  yet  the  chambre  of  his  paleis  riche. 
Til  that  the  Theban  knightes  bothe  yUohe 
Honoured  were,  and  to  the  paleis  fette. 

Duk  Theseus  is  at  a  window  sette, 
Araied  right  as  he  were  a  god  in  trone : 
The  peple  preseth  thiderward  ful  sone 
Him  for  to  seen,  and  don  high  reverence, 
And  eke  to  herken  his  heste  and  his  sentence. 

An  heraud  on  a  scaffold  made  an  o. 
Til  that  the  noise  of  the  peple  was  ydo  : 
And  whan  he  saw  the  peple  of  noise  al  still, 
Thus  shewed  he  the  mighty  dukes  will. 
The  lord  hath  of  his  high  discretion 
Considered,  that  it  were  destruction 
To  gentil  blood,  to  fighten  in  the  gise 
Of  mortal  bataille  now  in  this  emprise  : 
Wherfore  to  diapen  that  they  shul  not  die, 
He  wol  his  finte  purpos  modifie. 

No  man  therfore,  up  peine  of  losse  of  Uf, 
No  manor  shot,  ne  pollax,  ne  short  knif 
Inta  the  listes  send,  or  thider  bring. 
Ne  short  swerd  for  to  stike  with  point  biting 
No  man  ne  draw,  ne  here  it  by  his  side. 
Ne  no  man  shal  unto  his  felaw  ride 
But  o  cours,  Mrith  a  sharps  ygrounden  spere  : 
Foin  if  him  list  on  foot,  nimself  to  were. 
And  he  that  is  at  meschief,  shal  be  take, 
And  not  slaine,  but  be  brought  unto  the  stake. 
That  shal  ben  ordeined  on  eyther  side,   - 
Thider  he  shal  by  force,  and  ther  abide. 
And  if  so  fall,  the  cheyetain  be  take 
On  eyther  side,  or  elles  sleth  his  make. 
No  longer  shal  the  tourneying  ylast. 
God  spede  you  ;  goth  forth  and  lay  on  fast 
With  longe  swerd  and  with  mase  fighteth  your  fill. 
Groth  now  yonr  way ;  this  is  the  lordes  wilL 

The  vols  of  the  peple  touched  to  the  heven. 
So  loude  crieden  they  with  mery  steyen : 
Grod  save  swiche  a  lord  that  is  so  good. 
He  wilneth  no  destruction  of  blood. 

Up  gon  the  trompes  and  the  melodic. 
And  to  the  listes  rit  the  compagnie 
By  ordinance,  thurghout  the  cite  large. 
Hanged  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  not  with  isrge. 
Ful  like  a  lord  this  noble  duk  gan  ride, 
And  these  two  Thebansupon  eyther  side : 
And  after  rode  the  quene  and  Emelie, 
And  after  that  another  compagnie 
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Of  on  and  other,  after  hir  degree. 
And  thus  they  passen  thurgbout  the  citee, 
And  to  the  listes  comen  they  be  time : 
It  n'as  not  of  the  day  yet  fully  prime. 

Whan  set  was  Theseus  ful  ricn  and  hie, 
Ipolita  the  queue,  and  Emelie, 
And  other  ladies  in  degrees  aboute, 
Unto  the  setes  preseth  all  the  route. 
And  westward,  thurgh  th^gates  under  Mart, 
Arcite,  and  eke  the  hundred  of  his  part, 
With  baner  red,  is  entred  right  anon  ; 
And  in  the  selve  moment  Puamon 
Is,  under  Venus,  estward  in  the  place. 
With  baner  white,  and  hardy  ehere  and  face. 
In  all  the  world,  to  seken  up  and  doun, 
So  even  without  variatioun 
Tlier  n*ere  swiche  compagnies  never  twey. 
For  ther  was  non  so  wise  that  coude  sey, 
That  any  hadde  of  other  avantage 
Of  worthinesse,  ne  of  estat,  ne  age, 
So  even  were  they  chosen  for  to  gesse. 
And  in  two  renges  fayre  they  hem  drease. 
Whan  that  hir  names  red  were  everich  on, 
That  in  hir  nombre  gile  were  ther  non, 
Tho  were  the  gates  shette,  and  cried  was  loude  ; 
Do  now  your  devoir,  yonge  knightes  proude. 

The  heraudes  left  hir  priking  up  and  doun. 
Now  ringen  trompes  loud  and  clarioun.  ^ 

Ther  is  no  more  to  say,  but  est  and  west 
In  gon  the  speres  sadly  in  the  rest ;     , 
In  goth  the  sharpe  spore  into  the  side. 
Ther  see  men  who  can  juste,  and  who  can  ride. 
Ther  shiveren  shaftes  upon  sheldee  thicke  ; 
He  feleth  thurgh  the  herte-spone  the  pricke. 
Up  springen  speres  twenty  foot  on  highte  ; 
Out  gon  the  swerdes  as  the  silver  brighte. 
The  helmes  they  to-hewen,  and  to-shi-ede  ; 
Out  brest  the  blod,  with  steme  stremes  rede. 
With  miehty  maces  the  bones  they  to-breste. 
He  thur^  uie  thickest  of  the  throng  gan  threste. 
Ther  stomblen  stedes  strong,  and  doun  goth  alL 
He  rolleth  under  foot  as  doth  a  ball. 
He  foineth  on  his  foo  with  a  tronchoun. 
And  he  him  hurtleth  with  his  hors  adoun. 
He  thurgh  the  body  is  hurt,  and  sith  ytake 
Maugre  his  bed,  and  brought  unto  the  stake. 
As  forword  was,  rieht  ther  he  must  abide. 
Another  lad  is  on  uat  other  side. 
And  somtime  doth  hem  Theseus  to  rest, 
Hera  to  refresh,  and  drinken  if  hem  lest. 

Ful  oft  a  day  ban  thilke  Thebanes  two 
Tosreder  met,  and  wrought  eche  other  wo : 
Unnorsed  hath  eche  other  of  hem  twey. 
Ther  n'as  no  tigre  in  the  vale  of  Gralaphey, 
Whan  that  hire  whelpe  is  stole,  whan  it  is  lite, 
So  cruet  on  the  hunt,  as  is  Arcite 
For  jalous  herte  upon  this  Palamon : 
Ne  in  Belmarie  ther  n'is  so  fell  leon, 
That  hunted  is,  or  for  his  hunger  wood, 
Ne  of  his  prey  desireth  so  the  blbod, 
As  Palamon  to  sleen  his  foo  Arcite. 
The  jalous  strokes  on  hir  helmes  bite  ; 
Out  renneth  blood  on  both  hir  sides  rede. 

Somtime  an  ende  ther  is  of  every  dede. 
For  er  the  sonne  unto  the  reste  went, 
The  stronge  king  Emetriua  gan  bent 
This  Palamon,  as  he  fought  with  Arcite, 
And  made  his  swerd  dope  in  lus  flesh  to  bite. 
And  by  the  force  of  twenty  is  he  take 
Unyolden,  and  ydrawen  to  the  stake. 


And  in  the  rescoos  of  this  Palamon 

The  stronge  king  Licurge  is  borne  adoun : 

And  king  Emetrius  for  all  his  strengths 

Is  borne  out  of  his  sadel  a  swerdes  lengths, 

So  hitte  him  Palamon  or  he  were  take  : 

But  aU  for  nought,  he  was  brought  to  the  stake  : 

His  hardy  herte  might  him  helpen  naught, 

He  moste  abiden,  whan  that  he  was  caught, 

By  force,  and  eke  by  composition. 

Who  sorweth  now  but  woful  Palamon  1 
That  moste  no  more  gon  again  to  fight 
And  whan  that  Theseus  had  seen  tlmt  sight, 
Unto  the  folk  that  foughten  thus  eche  on. 
He  cried,  ho  I  no  more,  for  it  is  don. 
I  wol  be  trewe  juge,  and  not  partie. 
Arcite  of  Thebes  shal  have  Emelie, 
That  by  his  fortune  hath  hire  fayre  ywon^. 

AnOn  ther  is  a  noise  of  peple  begonne 
For  joye  of  this,  so  loud  and  high  withall. 
It  semed  that  the  listes  shulden  fall. 

What  can  now  fayre  Venus  don  above  I 
What  saith  she  now  1  what  doth  this  quene  of  love  1 
But  wepeth  so,  for  wanting  of  hire  will, 
Til  that  hire  teres  in  the  listes  fill : 
She  sayde  :  I  am  ashamed  doutelees. 

Satumufi  sayde :  Daughter,  hold  thy  pees. 
Mars  hath  his  will,  his  Imight  hath  all  his  bone, 
And  by.  min  bed  thou  shalt  ben  esed  sone. 

The  trompoures  with  the  loude  minstralcie. 
The  heraudes,  that  so  loude  yell  and  erie, 
Ben  in  hir  joye  for  wele  of  Dan  Arcite. 
But  herkeneth  me,  and  stenteth  noise  a  lite, 
Whiche  a  miracle  ther  befell  anon. 

This  fierce  Arcite  hath  of  his  hefane  ydon. 
And  on  a  courser  for  to  shew  his  face 
He  priketh  endelong  the  large  place, 
Loking  upward  upon  this  Emelie ; 
And  &e  again  him  cast  a  frendlich  eye, 
(Tor  women,  as  to  speken  in  commune, 
They  folwen  all  the  favour  of  fortune) 
And  was  all  his  in  chore,  as  his  in  herte. 
Out  of  the  ground  a  fury  infernal  sterte. 
From  Pluto  sent,  at  requeste  of  Satume, 
For  which  his  boss  for  fere  gan  to  tume. 
And  lepte  aside,  and  foundred  as  he  lepe  : 
And  er  that  Arcite  may  take  any  kepe, 
He  pight  him  on  the  pomel  of  his  bed. 
That  in  the  place  he  lay  as  he  were  ded. 
His  brest  to-brosten  with  his  sadel  bow. 
As  blake  he  lay  as  any  cole  or  crow, 
So  was  the  blood  yronnen  in  his  face. 

Anon  he  was  ybome  out  of  the  place 
With  herte  sore,  to  Theseus  paleis. 
Tho  was  he  corven  out  of  his  hameis. 
And  in  a  bed  ybrought  ful  fayre  and  blive. 
For  he  was  yet  in  memorie,  and  live, 
And  alway  crying  after  Emelie. 

Duk  Theseus,  with  all  his  compagnie, 
Is  comen  home  to  Athenes  his  citee, 
With  alle  blisse  and  gret  solempnite. 
Al  be  it  that  this  aventure  was  falle, 
He  n'olde  not  discomforten  hem  alle. 
Men  savden  eke,  that  Arcite  shal  not  die, 
He  shal  ben  beled  of  his  maladie. 
And  of  another  thing  they  were  as  fayn, 
That  of  hem  alle  was  ther  non  yslaui, 
Al  were  they  sore  yhurt,  and  namely  on, 
That  with  a  spere  was  thirled  his  brest  bone. 
To  other  ^woundes,  and  to  broken  armes, 
Som  hadden  salves,  and  som  hadden  charmes  : 
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And  fermacies  of  herbes,  and  eke  save 

They  dronken,  for  they  wold  hir  lives  have. 

For  which  this  noble  duk,  as  he  wel  can, 

Comforteth  and  honoureth  every  man, 

And  made  revel  all  the  longe  mght. 

Unto  the  strange  lordes,  as  was  right. 

Ne  tber  n'as  hold^  no  discomforting, 

But  as  at  jostes  or  a  tourneying ; 

For  Bothly  ther  n'as  no  discomfiture, 

For  falling  n'is  not  but  an  aventure. 

Ne  to  be  lad  by  force  unto  a  stake 

Unyolden,  and  with  twenty  knightes  take, 

0  person  all  alone,  withouten  mo. 

And  haried  forth  by  armes,  foot,  and  too, 

And  eke  his  stede  driven  forth  with  staves. 

With  footmen,  bothe  yemen  and  eke  knaves. 

It  was  tf^tted  him  no  vilanie  : 

Ther  may  no  man  clepen  it  cowardie. 

For  whidi  anon  duk  Theseus  let  crie. 

To  stenten  alle  rancour  and  envie, 

The  gree  as  well  of  o  side  as  of  other. 

And  eyther  side  ylike,  as  others  brother  : 

And  yave  hem  giftes  after  hir  degree. 

And  helde  a  feste  fully  dayes  three  : 

And  conveyed  the  kinges  worthily 

Oat  of  his  toun  a  joumee  largely.   ' 

And  home  went  every  man  the  righte  way, 

Ther  n'as  no  more,  but  farewel,  have  good  day. 

Of  this  bataille  I  wol  no  more  endite. 

But  speke  of  Palamon  and  of  Arcite. 

Swelleth  the  brest  of  Arcite,  and  the  sore 
Encreseth  at  his  herte  more  and  more. 
The  clotered  blood,  for  any  leche-craft, 
Corrompeth,  and  is  in  his  bouke  ylaft, 
That  neyther  veine^blood,  ne  ventousing, 
Ne  drinke  of  herbes  may  ben  his  helping. 
The  vertue  expulsif,  or  animal. 
Fro  thilke  vertue  deped  natural, 
Ne  may  the  venime  voiden,  ne  expell. 
The  pipes  of  his  longes  gan  to  swell, 
And  every  laoerte  in  his  brest  adoun 
Is  shent  with  venime  and  corruptioun. 
Him  gaineth  neyther,  for  to  get  his  lif. 
Vomit  upward,  ne  dounward  laxatif ; 
AU  is  to-brosten  thilke  region ; 
Nature  hath  now  no  domination. 
And  certainly  ther  nature  wol  not  werche, 
Farewel  physike ;  go  here  the  man  to  cherche. 
This  is  all  and  som,  that  Arcite  moste  die. 
For  which  he  sendeth  after  Emelie, 
And  Palamon,  that  was  Ills  cosin  dere. 
Than  sayd  he  thus,  as  ye  shuin  after  herew 

Nought  may  the  woful  spirit  in  myn  herte 
Declare  o  point  of  all  my  sorwes  smerte 
To  you,  my  lady,  that  I  love  most ; 
But  I  bequethe  the  service  of  my  gost 
To  yoo  aboven  every  creature. 
Sin  that  my  lif  ne  may  no  lenger  dure. 

Alas  the  wo !  alas  the  peines  stronge. 
Thai  I  for  you  have  suffered,  and  so  longe ! 
Alas  the  deth !  alas  min  Emelie  I 
Alas  departing  of  our  compagnie  1 
Alas  min  hertes  queue  I  alas  my  wif ! 
Min  hertes  ladie,  ender  of  my  lif  I 
What  is  this  world  I  what  axen  men  to  have  t 
Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  colde  grave 
Alone  withouten  any  compagnie. 
Farewel  my  swete,  farewel  min  Emelie, 
And  softe  take  me  in  your  armes  twey. 
For  love  of  God,  and  horkeneth  what  I  sey. 


I  have  here  with  my  cosin  Palamon 
Had  strif  and  rancour  many  a  day  agon 
For  love  of  you,  and  for  my  jalousie. 
And  Jupiter  so  wis  my  soule  gie, 
To  speken  of  a  servant  proprely, 
With  alle  circumstances  trewely. 
That  is  to  sayn,  trouth,  honour,  and  knighthede, 
Wisdom,  humblesse,  estat,  and  high  kinrede,  • 
Fredom,  and  all  that  loigeth  to  that  art. 
So  Jupiter  have  of  my  soule  part, 
As  in  this  world  right  now  ne  know  I  non. 
So  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Palamon, 
That  serveth  you,  and  wol  don  all  his  lif. 
And  if  that  ever  ye  shal  ben  a  wif, 
Foryete  not  Palamon,  the  gentil  man. 

And  with  that  word  his  speche  faille  began. 
For  from  his  feet  up  to  his  brest  was  come 
The  cold  of  deth,  that  had  him  ovemome. 
And  yet  moreover  in  his  armes  two 
The  vital  strength  is  lost,  and  all  ago. 
Only  the  intellect,  withouten  more. 
That  dwelled  in  his  herte  sike  and  sore, 
Gan  faillen,  whan  the  herte  felte  deth  ; 
Dusked  his  eyen  two,  and  failled  his  breth. 
But  on  his  ladie  yet  cast  he  his  eye  ; 
His  laste  word  was  ;  Mercy,  Emelie  I 
His  spirit  changed  hous,  and  wente  ther, 
As  I  came  never  1  cannot  tellen  wher. 
Therfore  1  stent,  I  am  no  divinistre ; 
Of  soules  find  I  not  in  this  registre. 
Ne  me  lust  not  th'  opinions  to  telle 
Of  hem,  though  that  they  writen  wher  they  dwelle. 
Arcite  is  cold,  ther  Mars  his  soule  gie. 
Now  wol  I  speken  forth  of  Emelie. 

Shright  Emelie,  and  houleth  Palamon, 
And  Theseus  his  sister  toke  anon 
Swouning,  and  bare  hire  from  the  corps  away. 
What  helpeth  it  to  tarien  forth  the  day, 
To  tellen  how  she  wep  both  even  and  morwe  f 
For  in  swiche  cas  wimmen  have  swlche  sorwe. 
Whan  that  hir  honsbonds  ben  fro  hem  ago. 
That  for  the  more  part  they  sorwen  so. 
Or  dies  fallen  in  swiche  maladie. 
That  atte  laste  certainly  they  die. 

Infinite  ben  the  sorwes  and  the  teres 
Of  olde  folk,  and  folk  of  tendre  yeres, 
In  all  the  toun  for  deth  of  this  Theban : 
For  him  ther  wepeth  bothe  ehilde  and  man. 
So  gret  a  weping  was  ther  non  certain, 
WlubU  Hector  was  ybrought,  all  fresh  yslain 
To  Tropr,  alas !  the  pitee  that  was  there, 
Cratchmg  of  chekes,  rending  eke  of  here. 
Why  woldest  thou  be  ded !  thise  women  crie. 
And  haddest  gold  ynough,  and  Emelie. 

No  man  might  gladen  this  duk  Theseus, 
Saving  his  olde  fader  Egeus,  , 

That  knew  this  worldes  transmutatioun. 
As  he  had  seen  it  chaungen  up  and  doun, 
Joye  after  wo,  and  wo  after  gladnesse ; 
And  shewed  him  ensample  and  likenesse. 

Right  as  ther  died  never  man  (quod  he) 
That  he  ne  lived  in  erthe  in  som  degree, 
Right  so  ther  lived  never  man  (he  seyd) 
In  all  this  world,  that  somtime  he  ne  deyd. 
This  world  n'is  but  a  thurghfare  ful  of  wo. 
And  we  ben  pilgrimes,  passing  to  and  fro : 
Deth  is  an  end  of  every  worldes  sore. 

And  over  all  this  yet  said  he  mochel  more 
To  this  effect,  ful  wisely  to  enhort 
The  peple,  that  they  shuld  hem  recomfort. 
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Dak  Theseus  with  all  his  besy  cure 
He  cMteth  now,  wher  that  the  sepulture 
Of  ffood  Arcite  may  best  ymaked  be, 
And  eke  most  honourable  in  his  degree. 
And  at  the  last  he  toke  conclusion. 
That  ther  as  first  Ardte  and  Palamon 
Hadden  for  lore  the  bataille  hem  betwene, 
That  in  that  selve  groTe,  sote  and  grene, 
Ther  as  he  hadde  his  amorous  desires, 
His  complaint,  and  for  love  his  bote  fires, 
He  wolde  make  a  fire,  in  which  the  office 
Of  funeral  he  might  all  aocomplise  ; 
And  lete  anon  oommande  to  hack  and  hewe 
The  okee  old,  and  lay  hem  on  a  rew 
In  culpons,  wel  anued  for  to  brenne. 
His  officers  with  swifte  feet  they  renne 
And  ride  anon  at  his  oommandement. 
And  after  thisy  this  Theseus  hath  sent 
After  a  here,  and  it  all  overspradde 
With  cloth  of  gold,  the  richest  that  he  hadde ; 
And  of  the  same  suH  he  dadde  Arcite. 
Upon  his  hondes  were  his  gloyes  white. 
Eke  on  his  bed  a  croune  of  laurer  grene, 
And  in  his  bond  a  swerd  ful  bright  and  kene. 
He  laid  him  bare  the  visage  on  the  here, 
Therwith  he  wept  that  pitee  was  to  here. 
And  for  the  peple  shulde  seen  him  alle, 
Whan  it  was  day  he  brought  him  to  the  halle, 
That  roreth  of  Uie  crying  and  the  aoun. 

Tho  came  this  wofJl  Theban  Palamon 
With  fiotery  herd,  and  ruggy  asehy  heres^ 
In  clothes  blake,  ydropped  til  with  teres, 
And  (passing  over  of  weping  Emelie) 
The  reufullest  of  all  the  compagnie. 

And  in  as  much  as  the  service  shuld  be 
The  more  noble  and  riche  in  his  degree, 
Dnk  Theseus  let  forth  three  stedes  bring, 
That  trapped  were  in  stele  all  glittering. 
And  covered  with  the  armes  of  Dan  Arcite. 
And  eke  upon  these  stedes  gret  and  white 
Ther  saten  folk,  of  which  on  bare  his  sheld, 
Another  his  spere  up  in  his  hondes  held  ; 
The  thridde  bare  with  him  his  bow  Turkeis, 
Of  brent  gold  was  the  eaa  and  the  hameis : 
And  riden  forth  a  pas  with  sorweful  chore 
Toward  the  grove,  as  ye  shul  after  here. 

The  noblest  of  tiie  Grrekes  that  ther  were 
Upon  hir  shuldres  carrieden  the  bere, 
With  slacks  pas,  and  eyen  red  and  wete, 
Thurghout  the  citee,  bv  the  maister  strete. 
That  sprad  was  all  with  bbusk,  and  wonder  hie 
Right  of  the  same  is  all  the  strete  ywrie. 
Upon  the  right  hand  went  olde  Egeus, 
And  on  that  other  side  duk  Theseus, 
With  vessels  in  hir  hond  of  gold  ful  fine. 
All  ful  of  hony,  milk,  and  blood,  and  wine ; 
Eke  Palamon,  with  ful  gret  compagnie  : 
And  after  that  came  woful  Emelie, 
With  fire  in  bond,  as  was  that  time  the  gise, 
To  don  the  office  of  funeral  service. 

High  labour,  and  fbl  gret  apparailling 
Was  at  the  service  of  that  fire  making, 
That  with  his  grene  top  the  heven  raught. 
And  twenty  fadom  of  brede  the  armes  straught : 
This  is  to  sain,  the  boughes  were  so  brode. 
Of  stre  first  ther  was  laied  many  a  lode. 

But  how  the  fire  was  maked  up  on  highte. 
And  eke  the  names  how  the  trees  highte, 
As  oke,  fir,  birch,  aspe,  alder,  holm,  poplere, 
Wilow,  elm,  pbme,  ash,  box,  chestein,lind,  laurere. 


Maple,  thorn,  beehe,  hasel,  ew,  whipultre, 
How  they  were  fold,  shal  not  be  told  for  me  ; 
Ne  how  the  goddes  rannen  up  and  doun 
Disherited  of  hir  habitatioun, 
In  which  they  woneden  in  rest  and  pees, 
Nimphes,  Faunes,  and  Amadriades ; 
Ne  how  the  bestes,  and  the  briddes  alle 
Fledden  for  fere,  whan  the  wood  gan  falle  ; 
Ne  how  the  ground  agast  was  of  the  light, 
That  was  not  wont  to  see  the  sonne  bright ; 
Ne  how  the  fire  was  couched  first  with  stre, 
And  than  with  drie  stickes  cloven  a-thre, 
And  than  with  grene  wood  and  spicerie. 
And  than  with  cloth  of  gold  and  with  perrie. 
And  gerlonds  hanging  with  ful  many  a  flour, 
The  mirre,  th'encense  also  with  swete  odoor ; 
Ne  how  Arcita  lay  among  all  this, 
Ne  what  richesse  about  his  body  is  ; 
Ne  how  that  Emelie,  as  was  the  gise, 
Put  in  the  fire  of  funeral  service ; 
Ne  how  she  swouned  whan  she  niade  the  fire^ 
Ne  what  she  spake,  ne  what  was  hir  desire  ; 
Ne  what  jewelles  men  in  the  fire  caste, 
Whan  that  the  fire  was  gret  and  brente  &8te ; 
Ne  how  som  cast  hir  sheld,  and  som  hir  spere. 
And  of  hir  veetimentes,  which  they  were, 
And  cuppes  full  of  wine,  and  milk,  and  bloody 
Into  the  fire,  that  brent  as  it  were  wood  ; 
Ne  how  Uie  Grekes  with  a  huge  route 
Three  times  riden  all  the  fire  aboute 
Upon  the  left  hond,  with  a  loud  shooting, 
And  thries  with  hir  spores  clatering ; 
And  thries  how  the  ladies  gan  to  erie  ; 
Ne  how  that  led  was  homeward  Emelie ; 
Ne  how  Arcite  is  brent  to  ashen  cold ; 
Ne  how  the  liche-wake  was  yhold 
All  thilke  night,  ne  how  the  Grekes  play. 
The  wake-pUies  ne  kepe  I  not  to  say : 
Who  wrestled  best  naked,  with  oile  enoint, 
Ne  who  that  bare  him  best  in  no  disjoint 
I  woU  not  tellen  eke  how  they  all  gon 
Home  til  Athenes  whan  the  play  is  don ; 
But  shortly  to  the  point  now  wol  I  wende. 
And  maken  of  my  longe  tale  an  ende. 

By  processe  and  by  lengthe  of  certain  yeres 
All  stenten  is  the  mourning  and  the  teres 
Of  Grekes,  by  on  general  assenU 
Than  semeth  me  wer  was  a  j>arlement 
At  Athenes,  upon  certain  pomts  and  cas : 
Amonges  the  which  points  yspoken  was 
To  have  with  certain  contrees  alliance. 
And  have  of  Thebanes  fully  obeisance. 
For  which  this  noble  Theseus  anon 
Let  senden  tSter  gentil  Palamon, 
Unwist  of  him,  what  was  the  cause  and  why : 
But  in  his  blacks  clothes  sorwefully 
He  came  at  his  commandement  on  hie  ; 
Tho  sente  Theseus  for  Emelie. 

Whan  they  were  set,  and  hosht  was  al  the  place. 
And  Theseus  abiden  hath  a  space, 
Or  any  word  came  from  his  wise  brest 
His  eyen  set  he  ther  as  was  his  lest. 
And  with  a  sad  visage  he  siked  still, 
And  after  that  right  thus  he  sayd  his  will. 

The  firfcte  mover  of  the  cause  above 
Whan  he  firsts  made  the  fayrc  chaine  of  love, 
Gret  was  th*  effect,  and  high  was  his  entent  ; 
Wel  wist  he  why,  and  what  therof  he  ment : 
For  with  that  fayre  chaine  of  love  he  bond 
The  fire,  the  air,  the  watre,  and  the  lond 
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In  certain  bondes,  that  they  may  not  flee  : 

That  same  prince  and  mover  eke  (qaod  he) 

Hath  stablisht,  in  this  wretched  world  adoon, 

Certain  of  dayes  and  dnration 

To  all  that  are  engendred  in  this  place. 

Over  the  which  day  they  ne  mow  not  pace, 

Al  mow  they  yet  dayes  wel  abrege. 

Ther  nedeth  non  autoritee  allege. 

For  it  is  preved  by  experience, 

But  that  me  lust  declaren  my  sentence. 

Than  may  men  by  this  ordre  wel  disceme. 

That  thUke  mover  stable  is  and  eterne. 

Wel  may  men  knowen,  bnt  it  be  a  fool. 

That  every  part  deriveth  from  his  hool. 

For  nature  hath  not  taken  his  beginning 

Of  no  partie  ne  cantel  of  a  thing, 

But  of  a  thing  that  parfit  is  and  stable. 

Descending  so,  til  it  be  cormmpable. 

And  therfore  of  his  wise  purveyance 

He  hath  so  wel  beset  his  ordinance, 

Tliat  speces  of  thinges  and  progressions 

Shullen  enduren  by  successions. 

And  not  eterne,  withouten  any  lie : 

This  maiest  thou  understand  and  seen  at  eye. 

Lo  the  oke,  that  hath  so  long  a  norishing 

Fro  tihe  time  that  it  gikmeth  first  to  spring. 

And  hath  so  long  a  lif,  as  ye  may  see. 

Yet  at  the  laste  wasted  is  the  tree. 

Considereth  eke,  how  that  the  harde  stone 

Under  our  feet,  on  which  we  trede  and  gon, 

It  wasteth,  as  it  lieth  by  the  wey. 

The  brode  river  somtime  wexeth  drey. 

The  grete  tonnes  see  we  wane  and  wende. 

Than  may  ye  see  that  all  thinff  hath  an  ende. 

Of  man  and  woman  see  we  wel  also. 

That  nedea  in  on  of  the  termes  two, 

That  is  to  sayn,  in  youthe  or  ellea  age, 

He  mote  be  ded,  the  king  as  shall  a  page  ; 

Som  in  his  bed,  som  in  the  depe  See, 

Som  in  the  laigge  feld,  as  ye  may  see  : 

Ther  helpeth  nought,  all  goth  that  ilke  wey : 

Than  may  I  sayn  that  alle  thing  mote  dey. 

What  maketh  this  but  Jupiter  the  kins ! 

The  which  is  prince,  and  cause  of  alle  Siing, 

Converting  alle  unto  his  propre  wille. 

From  which  it  is  derived,  soth  to  telle. 

And  here-agatnes  no  creature  on  live 

Of  no  degree  avaiUeth  for  to  strivtB. 

Than  is  it  wisdom,  as  it  thinketh  me, 

To  maken  vertue  of  necessite, 

And  take  it  wel,  tHat  we  may  not  eschewe, 

And  maasAy  that  to  us  all  is  dewe. 

And  who  BO  gmtcheth  ought,  he  doth  folie, 

And  rebel  is  to  liim  that  all  may  gie. 

And  certainly  a  man  hath  most  honour 

To  dien  in  his  excellence  and  flour. 

Whan  he  is  siker  of  his  goode  name. 

Than  hath  he  don  his  frend,  ne  him,  no  shame ; 


And  glader  ought  his  frend  ben  of  his  deth. 

Whan  with  honour  va  yolden  up  his  breth, 

Than  whan  his  name  appalled  is  for  age ; 

For  all  for}'etten  is  his  vassallage. 

Than  is  it  best,  as  for  a  worthy  fame. 

To  dien  whan  a  man  is  best  of  name. 

The  contrary  of  all  this  is  wiUuhiesse. 

Why  grutchen  we  1  why  have  we  hevinesse. 

That  good  Aroite,  of  chivalry  the  flour, 

Departed  is,  with  dutee  and  honour. 

Out  of  this  foule  prison  of  this  lif  t 

Why  grutchen  here  his  cosin  and  his  wif 

Of  his  welfare,  that  loven  him  so  wel  f 

Can  he  hem  thank  f  nay,  God  wot,  never  a  del,  / 

That  both  his  soule,  and  eke  lEemself  ofifend,  A  e.  ^  ■ 

And  yet  they  mow  hir  lustes  not  amend. 

What  may  I  conclude  of  this  longe  serie, 
But  after  sorwe  I  rede  us  to  be  merie, 
And  thanken  Jupiter  of  all  his  grace. 
And  er  that  we  departen  from  this  place, 
I  rede  that  we  make  of  sorwes  two 

0  parfit  joye  lasting  evenno  : 

And  loketh  now  wher  most  sorwe  is  herein, 
Ther  wol  I  firste  amenden  and  begin. 

Sister,  fquod  he)  this  is  my  full  assent. 
With  all  th'avis  here  of  my  parlement. 
That  gentU  Palamon,  your  owen  knight, 
That  serveth  vou  with  will,  and  herte,  and  might. 
And  ever  hath  don,  sin  ye  first  him  knew. 
That  ye  shall  of  your  grace  upon  him  rew. 
And  taken  him  ror  husbond  and  for  lord  : 
Lene  me  your  hand,  for  this  is  cure  accord. 

Let  see  now  of  your  womanly  pitee. 
He  is  a  kinges  brothers  sone  pardee. 
And  though  be  were  a  ponre  bachelere. 
Sin  he  hath  served  you  so  many  a  yere, 
And  had  for  you  so  gret  adversite. 
It  moste  ben  considered,  leveth  me. 
For  gentil  mercy  owetih  to  passen  right. 

Than  sayd  he  thus  to  Palamon  tiie  knight ; 

1  trow  ther  nedeth  litel  sermoning 
To  maken  you  assenten  tQ  this  thmg. 
Cometh  ner,  and  take  your  lady  by  the  bond. 

Betwixen  hem  was  maked  anon  the  bond. 
That  highte  matrimoine  or  mariage. 
By  all  we  conseil  of  the  baronage. 
And  thus  with  alle  blisse  imd  melodie 
Hath  Palamon  ywedded  Emelie. 
And  God  that  aJl  this  wide  worid  hath  wrought. 
Send  him  his  love,  that  hath  it  dere  ybought. 
For  now  is  Palamon  in  alle  wele, 
Living  in  blisse,  in  richesse,  and  in  hele, 
And  Emelie  him  loveth  so  tendrely. 
And  he  hire  serveth  al  so  gentiUy, 
That  never  was  ther  no  word  hem  betwene 
Of  jalousie,  ne  of  non  other  tene. 

Thus  endeth  Palamon  and  Emelie  ; 
And  God  save  aU  this  iayre  compagnie. 
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THE  MILLERES  PROLOGUE. 

Whan  that  the  Knight  had  thus  his  tale  told. 
In  all  the  oompagnie  n'as  ther  yon^  ne  old. 
That  he  ne  said  it  was  a  noble  stone. 
And  worthy  to  be  drawen  to  memorie  ; 
And  namely  the  gentiles  everich  on 
Our  Hoste  lough  and  swore.  So  mote  I  gon. 
This  goth  aright ;  unbokeled  is  the  male ; 
Let  see  now  who  shal  tell  another  tale  : 
For  trewely  this  game  is  wel  begonne. 
Now  telleth  ye,  sire  Monk,  if  tlukt  ye  oonne, 
Somwhat,  to  quiten  with  Uie  knightes  tale. 

The  Miller  that  for-dronken  was  all  pale. 
So  that  unethes  upon  his  hors  he  sat, 
He  n'old  avalen  neither  hood  ne  hat, 
Ne  abiden  no  man  for  his  curtesie, 
But  in  Pilates  Tois  he  gan  to  crie. 
And  swore  by  armes,  and  by  blood,  and  bones, 
I  can  a  noble  tale  for  ihe  nones. 
With  whioh  I  wol  now  quite  the  knightes  tale. 

Our  Hoste  saw  that  he  was  dronken  of  ale. 
And  sayd  ;  abide,  Robin,  my  leve  brother, 
Som  better  man  shall  tell  us  first  another : 
Abide,  and  let  us  werken  thriftily. 

By  Goddes  soule  (quod  he)  that  wol  not  I, 
For  I  wol  speke,  or  eUes  go  my  way. 

Our  Hoste  answerd ;  Tell  on  a  devil  way  ; 
Thou  art  a  fool ;  thy  wit  is  overcome. 

Now  herkeneth,  quod  the  Miller,  all  and  some : 
But  first  I  make  a  protestatioun, 
That  I  am  dronke,  I  know  it  by  my  soun  : 
And  therfore  if  ihat  I  misspeke  or  say, 
Wite  it  the  ale  of  Southwerk,  I  you  pray  : 
For  I  wol  tell  a  legend  and  a  lif 
Both  of  a  carpenter  and  of  his  wif. 
How  that  a  clerk  hath  set  the  wrightes  cappe. 

The  Reve  answeid  and  saide.  Stint  thy  clappe. 
Let  be  thy  lewed  dronken  harlotrie. 
It  is  a  sinne,  and  eke  a  gret  folic 
To  apeiren  any  man,  or  him  defame. 
And  eke  to  bringen  wives  in  swiche  a  name. 
Thou  mayst  ynough  of  other  thinges  sain. 

This  dronken  Miller  spake  ful  sone  again. 
And  sayde  ;  Leve  brother  Osewold, 
Who  hath  no  wif,  he  is  no  cokewold. 
But  I  say  not  therfore  that  thou  art  on  ; 
Ther  ben  fill  goode  wives  many  on. 
Why  art  thou  angry  with  my  tale  now  f 
I  have  a  wif  parde  as  wel  as  thou. 
Yet  n'olde  I,  for  the  oxen  in  my  plough. 
Taken  upon  mo  more  than  ynough 
As  demen  of  myself  that  I  am  on  ; 
I  wol  beleven  wel  that  I  am  non. 
An  husbond  shuld  not  ben  inquisitif 
Of  Goddes  privite,  ne  of  his  wif. 
So  he  may  finden  Groddee  foison  there. 
Of  the  remenant  nedeth  not  to  enquere. 

Wliat  shuld  I  more  say,  but  this  Millere 
He  n*olde  his  wordes  for  no  man  forbere. 


But  told  his  cherles  tale  in  his  manere, 
Me  ^inketh,  that  I  shal  reherse  it  here. 
And  therfore  every  gentil  wight  I  pray, 
For  Goddes  love  as  deme  not  that  I  say 
Of  evil  entent,  but  that  I  mote  reherse 
Hir  tales  alle,  al  be  they  better  or  werse, 
Or  elles  fiUsen  som  of  my  matere. 
And  therfore  who  so  list  it  not  to  here, 
Tume  over  the  leef,  and  chese  another  tale. 
For  he  shal  find  ynow  bothe  gret  and  smale. 
Of  storial  thmg  that  toucheth  gentillesse, 
And  eke  moralite,  and  holinesse. 
Blameth  not  me,  if  that  ye  chese  amis. 
The  Miller  is  a  cherl,  ye  know  wel  this, 
So  was  Uie  Reve,  (and  many  other  mo) 
And  harlotrie  they  tolden  bothe  two. 
Aviseth  you  now,  and  put  me  out  of  blame ; 
And  eke  men  shuld  not  make  emest  of  game. 


THE  MILLERES  TALE. 


Whilom  ther  was  dwelling  in  Oxenforde 

A  riche  gnof,  that  gestes  helde  to  horde. 

And  of  lus  craft  he  was  a  carpenter. 

With  him  ther  was  dwelling  a  poure  scoler. 

Had  lemed  art,  but  all  his  fanCasie 

Was  turned  for  to  leme  astrologie. 

And  coude  a  certain  of  conclusions 

To  demen  by  interrogations. 

If  that  men  asked  him  in  certain  houres. 

Whan  that  men  shuldehavedrought  or  elles  shonres ; 

Or  if  men  asked  him  what  lAulae  ialle 

Of  every  thing,  I  may  not  reken  alle. 

This  clerk  was  doped  bendy  Nicholas ; 
Of  deme  love  he  coude  and  of  solas ; 
And  therto  he  was  slie  and  ful  prive. 
And  like  a  maiden  meke  for  to  se. 
A  chambre  had  he  in  that  hoetelrie 
Alone,  withouten  any  compagnie, 
Ful  fetisly  ydight  with  herbw  sote. 
And  he  himself  was  swete  as  is  the  rote 
Of  licoris,  or  any  setewale. 
His  almageste,  and  bokes  gret  and  smale, 
His  astrelabre,  longing  for  his  art. 
His  augrim  stones,  layen  faire  apart 
On  shelves  couched  at  his  beddes  bed, 
His  presse  ycovered  with  a  falding  red. 
And  all  above  ther  lay  a  gay  sautrie. 
On  which  he  made  on  nightes  melodic. 
So  swetely,  that  all  the  chambre  rong  : 
And  Angelus  ad  virginem  he  song. 
And  after  that  he  song  the  kinges  note  ; 
Ful  often  blessed  was  his  mery  throte. 
And  thus  this  swete  clerk  his  time  spent 
After  his  frendes  finding  and  his  rent. 

This  carpenter  had  wedded  new  a  wif. 
Which  that  he  loved  more  than  his  lif : 
Of  eightene  yere  she  was  I  gesse  of  age. 
Jalous  he  was,  and  held  hire  narwe  in  cage, 
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For  she  was  wild  and  yonge,  and  he  waa  old, 
And  demed  himaelf  belike  a  ookewold. 
He  knew  not  Caton,  for  his  wit  was  rade, 
That  bade  a  man  shulde  wedde  his  similitude. 
Men  shulden  wedden  after  hir  estate, 
For  youtbe  and  elde  is  often  at  debate. 
Bot  stthen  he  was  fallen  in  the  snare. 
He  most  endore  (as  other  folk)  his  care. 

Fayre  was  this  yonge  wif,  and  therwithal 
As  any  wesel  hire  body  gent  and  smal. 
A  seint  she  wered,  barred  all  of  silk, 
A  banne<cloth  eke  as  white  as  morwe  milk 
Upon  hire  lendes,  ful  of  many  a  gore. 
White  was  hire  smok,  and  broudml  all  before 
And  eke  behind  on  hire  oolere  aboute 
Of  cole-black  silk,  within  and  eke  withonte. 
The  tapes  of  hire  white  volupere 
Were  of  the  same  suit  of  hire  colere ; 
Hire  fillet  brode  of  silk,  and  set  full  hye : 
And  akerly  she  had  a  likerous  eye. 
Ful  smal  ypnlled  were  hire  browee  two. 
And  they  were  bent,  and  black  as  any  slo. 
She  was  wei  more  bltBlnl  on  to  see 
Than  is  the  newe  perjenete  tree  ; 
And  softer  than  the  wolle  is  of  a  wether. 

And  by  hire  girdel  heng  a  purse  of  lether, 
Taaseled  with  sUk,  and  period  with  latoun. 
In  all  this  world  to  seken  up  and  doun 
Ther  n'is  no  man  so  wise,  diat  coude  thenche 
So  gay  a  popelot,  or  sWiche  a  wenche. 
Ful  brighter  was  the  shining  of  hire  hewe, 
Than  in  the  tour  the  noble  yforged  newe. 
Bat  of  hire  song,  it  was  as  loud  and  yerne, 
As  any  swalow  sitting  on  a  heme. 
Thereto  she  coude  skip,  and  make  a  game. 
As  any  kid  or  calf  folowing  his  dame. 
Hire  mouth  was  swete  as  braket  or  Uie  meth, 
Or  hord  of  apples,  laid  in  hay  or  heth. 
Winaing  she  was,  as  is  a  joly  colt. 
Long  as  a  mast,  and  upright  as  a  bolt. 
A  broche  she  bare  upon  hire  low  colere. 
As  brode  as  is  the  bosse  of  a  bokelere. 
Hire  shoon  were  laced  on  hire  legges  hie  ; 
She  was  a  primerole,  a  piggesnie, 
For  any  lord  to  liggen  in  his  bedde, 
Or  yet  for  any  good  yeman  to  wedde. 

Now  sire,  and  eft  sire,  so  befell  the  cas. 
That  on  a  day  this  bendy  Nicholas 
Fel  with  this  yonge  wif  to  rage  and  pleye. 
While  that  hire  husbond  was  at  OBeney, 
As  derkes  ben  ful  subtil  and  ful  queint. 
And  prively  he  caught  hire  by  the  queint. 
And  sayde ;  Ywis,  but  if  I  haTO  my  will. 
For  deme  love  of  thee,  lemman,  I  spilL 
And  helde  hire  faste  by  the  hanche  bones. 
And  sayde ;  Lemman,  love  me  wel  at  ones, 
Or  I  wol  dien,  al  so  God  me  save. 

And  she  sprong  as  a  colt  doth  in  the  trave  : 
And  with  hire  bed  she  writlied  faste  away. 
And  sayde  :  I  wol  not  kisse  thee  by  my  fay. 
Why  let  be,  (quod  she)  let  be,  Nicholas, 
Or  I  wol  crie  out  harow  and  alas. 
Do  way  your  hondes  for  your  curtesie. 

This  Nicholas  gan  mercy  for  to  crie, 
And  spake  so  faire,  and  profered  him  so  fast, 
That  she  hire  love  him  granted  at  the  Ust, 
And  swore  hire  oth  by  Seint  Thomas  of  Kent, 
That  she  wold  ben  at  his  eommandement, 
Whan  that  she  may  hire  leiaer  wei  espie. 
Myn  husbond  is  so  ful  of  jalousie, 


That  but  ye  waiten  wel,  and  be  prive, 
I  wot  right  wel  I  n'am  but  ded,  quod  she. 
Ye  mosten  be  ful  deme  as  in  this  cas. 

Nay,  iherof  care  you  not,  quod  Nicholas  : 
A  clerk  had  litherly  beset  Us  while. 
But  if  he  coude  a  carpenter  begile. 
And  thus  they  were  accorded  and  yswome 
To  waite  a  time,  as  I  have  said  befome. 
Whan  NichoUs  had  don  thus  every  del. 
And  thacked  hire  about  the  lendes  wel. 
He  kissed  hire  swete,  and  taketh  his  sautrie, 
And  plaieth  fast,  and  roaketh  melodic. 

Than  fell  it  thus,  that  to  the  parish  cherche 
(Of  Cristes  owen  werkes  for  to  werehe) 
This  good  wif  went  upon  a  holy  day  : 
Hire  forehed  shone  as  bright  as  any  day. 
So  was  it  washen,  whan  she  lete  hire  work. 

Now  was  ther  of  that  chirche  a  parish  clerk, 
The  which  that  was  ydeped  Absolon. 
Crulle  was  his  here,  and  as  the  gold  it  shon. 
And  strouted  as  a  fanne  large  and  brode  ; 
Ful  streight  and  even  lay  his  joly  dbode. 
His  rode  was  red,  his  eyen  grey  as  goes, 
With  Poules  windowes  corven  on  his  shoos. 
In  hosen  red  he  went  ful  fetisly. 
Yclad  he  was  ful  smal  and  proprely. 
All  in  a  kirtel  of  a  light  waget ; 
Ful  faire  and  thicke  ben  the  pointes  set. 
And  therupon  he  had  a  gay  surplise. 
As  white  as  is  the  blosme  upon  the  rise. 

A  mery  child  he  was,  so  God  me  save ; 
Wel  coud  he  leten  blod,  and  clippe,  and  shave. 
And  make  a  chartre  of  lond,  and  a  quitance. 
In  twenty  manere  coud  he  trip  and  dance, 
(After  the  scole  of  Oxenforde  tho) 
And  with  his  legges  casten  to  and  fro ; 
And  playen  songes  on  a  smal  ribible  ; 
Therto  he  song  somtime  a  loud  quiniUe. 
And  as  wel  coud  he  play  on  a  giteme. 
In  all  the  toun  n'as  brewhous  ne  taverne. 
That  he  ne  visited  with  his  solas, 
Ther  as  that  any  gaillard  tapstere  was. 
But  soth  to  say  he  was  somdel  squaimous 
Of  farting,  and  of  speche  dangerous. 

This  Absolon,  that  joly  was  and  gay, 
Goth  with  a  censer  on  the  holv  day. 
Censing  the  wives  of  the  parish  faste  ; 
And  many  a  lovely  loke  he  on  hem  caste. 
And  namely  on  this  carpenteres  wif : 
To  loke  on  hire  him  thought  a  mery  lif. 
She  was  so  propre,  and  swete,  and  likerous. 
I  dare  wel  sain,  if  she  had  ben  a  mous. 
And  he  a  cat,  he  wolde  hire  hente  anon. 

This  parish  clerk,  this  joly  Absolon, 
Hath  in  his  herte  swiche  a  love-longing. 
That  of  no  wif  toke  he  non  offering  ; 
For  curtesie,  he  sayd,  he  n'olde  non. 

The  moone  at  ni^ht  ful  clere  and  brighte  shon, 
And  Absolon  his  giteme  hath  ytake. 
For  paramours  he  thoughte  for  to  wake. 
And  forth  he  goth,  jolif  and  amorous, 
Til  he  came  to  the  carpenteres  hous, 
A  litel  after  the  cockes  had  ycrow. 
And  dressed  him  up  by  a  shot  window. 
That  was  upon  the  carpenteres  wal. 
He  singeth  in  his  vols  gentil  and  smal ; 
Now,  dere  lady, — if  thy  wille  be, 
I  pray  vou  that  ye — wol  rewe  on  me  *, 
Ful  wel  accordant  to  his  giteming. 

This  carpenter  awoke,  and  herd  him  sing. 
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And  spake  unto  his  wif,  and  said  anon, 
What,  Alison,  heres  thou  not  Absolon, 
That  chanteth  thus  under  our  boures  wal  f 
And  she  answerd  hire  husbond  therwithal ; 
Yes,  God  wot,  John,  I  here  him  every  del. 

This  passeth  forth  ;  what  woi  ye  bet  than  wel  f 
Fro  day  to  day  this  joly  Abaolon 
So  loYeth  hire,  that  him  is  wo-beeon. 
He  waketh  all  the  night,  and  ail  we  day, 
He  kembeth  his  lockes  brode,  and  made  him  gay. 
He  woeth  hire  by  menes  and  brocage, 
And  swore  he  wolde  ben  hire  owen  page. 
He  singeth  brokking  as  a  nightingale. 
He  sent  hire  pinnes,  methe,  and  spiced  ale, 
And  wafres  piping  hot  out  of  the  glede : 
And  for  she  was  of  toun,  he  profered  mede. 
For  som  folk  wol  be  wonnen  for  richesse, 
And  som  for  strokes,  and  som  with  gentillesse. 
.  Somtime  to  shew  his  Ughtnesse  and  maistrie 

VJ       He  plaieth  Herode  on  a  waffold  hie. 
*       But  what  availeth  him  as  in  this  caa  I 
So  loveth  she  this  bendy  Nicholas, 
That  Absolon  may  blow  the  buckes  home  : 
He  ne  had  for  his  labour  but  a  scome. 
And  thus  she  maketh  Absolon  hire  ape. 
And  all  his  emeet  toumeth  to  a  jape. 
Ful  Both  is  this  proverbe,  it  is  no  He  ; 
Men  say  right  thus  alway  ;  the  neighe  slie 
Maketh  oft  time  the  fer  leef  to  be  lothe. 
For  though  that  Absolon  be  wood  or  wrothe. 
Because  that  he  fer  was  from  hire  sight, 
This  neighe  Nicholas  stood  in  his  light. 

Now  &re  thee  wel,  thou  bendy  Nicholas, 
For  Absolon  may  waile  and  sing  alas. 

And  so  befell  that  on  a  Saturday, 
This  carpenter  was  gon  to  Osenay, 
And  bendy  Nicholas  and  Alison 
Accorded  ben  to  this  conclusion. 
That  Nicholas  shal  shapen  him  a  wile 
This  sely  jalous  husbond  to  begile  ; 
And  if  so  were  the  game  went  aright. 
She  shuld  slope  in  his  armes  alle  night, 
For  this  was  hire  desire  and  his  also. 
And  right  anon,  wiihouten  wordes  mo, 
This  Nicholas  no  longer  wolde  tarie. 
But  doth  ful  soft  unto  his  chambre  carie 
Both  mete  and  drinke  for  a  day  or  twey. 

And  to  hire  husbond  bad  hire  for  to  sey. 
If  that  he  axed  after  Nicholas, 
She  shulde  say,  she  n'iste  not  wher  he  was  ; 
Of  all  the  day  she  saw  him  not  with  eye. 
She  trowed  he  was  in  som  maladie. 
For  for  no  crie  hire  maiden  coud  him  calle 
He  n'olde  answer,  for  nothing  that  might  falle. 

Thus  passeth  forth  all  thilke  Saturday, 
That  Nicholas  still  in  his  chambre  lay. 
And  ete,  and  slept,  and  dide  what  him  list 
Til  Sonday,  that  the  sonne  goth  to  rest. 

This  sely  carpenter  hath  gret  merraile 
Of  Nicholas,  or  what  thing  might  him  aile, 
And  said  ;  I  am  adrad  by  Seint  Thomas 
It  stondeUi  not  aright  with  Nicholas  : 
God  shilde  that  he  died  sodenly. 
This  world  is  now  ful  tikel  sikerly. 
I  saw  to-day  a  corps  ybome  to  cherche, 
That  now  on  Monday  last  X  saw  him  werche. 

Go  up  (quod  he  unto  his  knave)  anon  ; 
Clepe  at  his  dore,  or  knocke  with  a  ston  : 
Loice  how  it  is,  and  tell  me  boldely. 

This  knave  goth  him  up  ful  sturdely. 


And  at  the  chambre  dore  while  that  he  stood, 
He  cried  and  knocked  as  tlwt  he  were  wood : 
What  how  f  what  do  ye,  nuuster  Nicholay  I 
How  may  ye  slepen  aJl  the  longe  day  ? 
But  all  for  nought,  he  herde  not  a  word. 
An  hole  he  fond  ful  low  upon  the  bord, 
Ther  as  the  oat  was  wont  in  for  to  crepe, 
And  at  that  hole  he  loked  in  ful  depe. 
And  at  the  last  he  had  of  him  a  sight. 

This  Nicholas  sat  ever  gaping  upright, 
As  he  had  kyked  on  the  newe  mona 

Adoun  he  goth,  and  telleth  his  maister  sone, 
In  what  array  he  saw  this  ilke  man. 

This  carpenter  to  blissen  him  be^an. 
And  said  ;  Now  helpe  iis  Seinte  Fndeswide. 
A  man  wote  litel  what  shal  him  betide. 
This  man  is  fallen  with  his  astronomie 
In  som  woodnesse  or  in  som  agonie. 
I  thought  ay  wel  how  that  it  shulde  be. 
Men  shulde  not  knowe  of  Goddes  privetee. 
Ya  blessed  be  alway  a  lowed  man, 
That  nought  but  onlv  his  beleve  can. 
So  ferd  another  clerk  with  astronomie  ; 
He  walked  in  the  feldes  for  to  prie 
Upon  the  sterree,  what  ther  shuld  befalle,         <n 
Til  he  was  in  a  marlepit  yfaile. 
He  saw  not  that.    But  yet  by  Seint  Thomas 
Me  reweth  sore  of  bendy  Nidiolas  : 
He  shal  be  rated  of  his  studying,  | 

If  that  I  may,  by  Jesus  beven  king.  | 

Gret  me  a  staf,  that  I  may  underspore 
While  that  thou,  Robin,  bevest  of  the  dore  : 
He  shal  out  of  his  studying,  as  I  gesse. 
And  to  the  chambre  dore  he  gan  him  drease. 
His  knave  was  a  strong  carl  for  the  nonea, 
And  by  the  haspe  he  luf  it  of  at  ones  ; 
Into  the  flore  the  dore  fell  anon. 

This  Nicholas  sat  ay  as  stille  as  ston. 
And  ever  he  gaped  upward  into  the  eire. 

This  carpenter  wend  he  were  in  despeire. 
And  bent  him  bv  the  shulders  mightily. 
And  shoke  him  hard,  and  cried  spitously  ; 
What,  Nicholas  t  what  how  man  t  loke  adoun : 
Awake,  and  thinke  on  Cristespassioun. 
I  crouche  thee  from  elves,  and  from  wightes. 
Therwith  the  nightspel  said  he  anon  righteSy 
On  foure  halves  of  the  hous  Aboute, 
And  on  the  threswold  of  the  dore  withoute. 
Jesu  Crist,  and  Seint  Benedight, 
Blisse  this  hous  from  every  wicked  wight, 
Fro  the  nightes  mare,  the  wite  Pater-noater  ; 
Wher  wonest  thou  Sdnt  Peters  suster  t 

And  at  the  last  this  bendy  Nicholas 
Gan  for  to  siken  sore,  and  said  ;  Alas ! 
Shal  all  the  world  be  lost  efbBones  now  9 

This  carpenter  answered  ;  What  saiest  thoa  t 
What  1  thinke  on  Qod,  as  we  do,  men  that  swinke. 

This  Nicholas  answered  ;  "Fetch  me  a  drinke  ; 
And  after  wol  I  speke  in  privetee 
Of  certain  thing  that  toucheth  thee  and  me  : 
I  wol  tell  it  non  other  man  certain. 

This  carpenter  goth  doun,  and  cometh  agmin. 
And  brought  of  mighty  ale  a  large  quart ; 
And  whan  that  echo  of  hem  had  dronken  his  part. 
This  Nicholas  his  dore  faste  shette. 
And  doun  the  carpenter  by  him  he  sette. 
And  saide  ;  John,  min  hoete  lefe  and  dere. 
Thou  shalt  upon  Uiy  trouthe  swere  me  here. 
That  to  no  wight  thou  shalt  my  oonseil  wrey  : 
For  it  is  Cristes  oonseil  that  I  say. 
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And  if  thoQ  toll  it  man,  thou  art  forlore : 
For  this  vengeanoe  thou  shalt  have  tberforei 
That  if  thou  wreye  me,  thou  shalt  be  wood. 

Nay,  Crist  forbede  it  for  his  holy  blood, 
Quod  tho  this  eely  man ;  I  am  no  labbe, 
No  though  I  say  it,  I  n'am  not  lefe  to  gabbe. 
Say  what  thou  wolt,  I  ahal  it  neyer  telle 
To  ehild  ne  wif,  by  htm  that  harwed  helle. 

Now,  John,  (quod  Nichobs)  I  wol  not  lie, 
I  hare  yfonnde  in  min  astrologie, 
Ab  I  hare  loked  in  the  moone  bnght. 
That  now  on  Monday  next,  at  quarter  night, 
Shal  fall  a  rain,  and  that  bo  wild  and  wood 
That  half  so  gret  was  never  Noes  flood. 
This  world  (he  said)  in  lesse  than  in  an  houra 
Shal  al  be  dreint,  so  hidous  is  the  shoure  : 
Thus  shal  mankinde  drenehe,  and  lose  hir  lif. 

This  carpenter  answerd  ;  AUs  my  wif  1 
And  shal  she  drenehe  1  alas  min  Aliroun  1 
For  nor  we  of  this  he  fell  almost  adoun. 
And  said  ;  Is  ther  no  remedy  in  this  cas  I 

Why  yea,  for  God,  quod  bendy  Nicholas  ; 
If  thou  wolt  werken  alter  lore  and  rede  ; 
Thou  maist  not  werken  after  thin  owen  hede. 
For  thus  saith  Salomon,  that  was  ful  trewe ; 
Werke  all  by  conseil,  and  thou  shalt  not  rewe. 
And  if  thou  werken  wolt  by  good  conseil, 
I  undertake,  withouton  mast  or  seyl. 
Yet  shal  I  saven  hire,  and  thee  and  me. 
I  Hast  thou  not  herd  how  saved  was  Noe, 
Whan  that  our  Lord  had  warned  him  befome. 
That  al  the  world  with  water  shuld  be  lome  f 

Yes,  (quod  this  carpenter)  ful  yore  ago. 

Hast  thou  not  herd  (quod  Nicholas)  also 
The  sorwe  of  Noe  witn  his  felawship, 
Or  that  he  might  get  his  wif  to  ship  t 
Him  had  be  lever  I  dare  wel  undertake. 
At  thiUce  time,  than  all  his  wethers  blake. 
That  she  had  had  a  ship  hireself  alone. 
And  therfore  wost  thou  what  is  best  to  done  1 
This  axeth  hast,  and  of  an  hastif  thing 
Men  may  not  precfae  and  maken  tarying. 
Anon  go  get  us  fast  into  this  in 
A  kneding  trough  or  elles  a  kemelyn, 
For  cche  of  us  ;  but  loke  that  they  ben  large. 
In  which  we  mowen  swimme  as  in  a  barge  : 
And  have  therin  vi&ille  suffisant 
But  for  a  day  ;  fie  on  the  remenant ; 
The  water  shall  aslake  and  gon  away 
Abouten  prime  upon  the  nexte  day. 
But  Robin  may  not  wete  of  this,  thy  knave, 
Ne  eke  thy  mayden  Gille  I  may  not  save  : 
Axe  not  why :  for  though  thou  axe  me, 
I  wol  not  tellen  Goddes  privetee. 
SuiBoeth  thee,  but  if  thy  wittes  madde. 
To  have  as  gKt  a  grace  as  Noe  hadde. 
Thy  wif  shal  I  wel  saven  out  of  douto. 
Go  now  thy  way,  and  spede  thee  hereabouto. 

But  whan  thou  hast  for  hire,  and  thee,  and  me, 
Ygeten  us  these  kneding  tubbes  thre, 
Than  thalt  thou  hang  hem  in  the  roofe  ful  hie. 
That  no  man  of  our  purveyance  espie  : 
And  whan  thou  hast  don  thus  as  I  have  said, 
And  hast  our  vitaille  faire  in  hem  ylaid, 
And  eke  an  axe  to  smite  the  cord  a-two 
Whan  that  the  water  oometh,  that  we  may  go. 
And  breke  an  hole  dn  high  upon  the  gable 
Unto  the  gardin  ward,  over  the  stable, 
That  we  may  frely  passen  forth  our  way, 
Whan  that  the  greto  shoure  is  gon  away. 


Than  shal  thou  swim  as  mery,  I  undertake, 
As  doth  the  white  doke  after  hire  drake : 
Than  wol  I  elepe.  How  Alison,  how  John, 
Be  mery  :  for  the  flood  wol  passe  anon. 
And  thou  wolt  sain,  Haile  maister  Nicholay, 
Good  morwe,  I  see  thee  wel,  for  it  is  day. 
And  than  shall  we  be  lordes  ail  our  lif 
Of  all  the  world,  as  Noe  and  his  wif. 
But  of  o  thing  I  wame  thee  ful  right, 
Be  wel  avised  on  that  ilke  night, 
That  we  ben  entred  into  shippes  bord, 
That  non  of  us  ne  speke  not  o  word, 
Ne  clepe  ne  crie,  but  be  in  his  praiere. 
For  it  IS  Groddes  owen  hesto  dere. 

Thv  wif  and  thou  moste  hangen  fer  i^twinne, 
For  that  betwixen  you  shal  be  no  sinne^ 
No  more  in  loking  than  ther  shal  in  dede. 
This  ordinance  is  said  ;  go,  God  thee  spede. 
To-morwe  at  night,  whan  men  ben  all  aslepe, 
Into  our  kneding  tubbes  wol  we  crepe, 
And  sitten  ther,  abiding  Groddes  grace. 
Go  now  thy  way,  I  have  no  longer  space 
To  make  of  this  no  longer  sermoning : 
Men  sain  thus :  send  the  wise,  and  say  nothing : 
Thou  art  so  wise,  it  nedeth  thee  nought  teche. 
Go,  save  our  lives,  and  that  I  thee  beseche. 

This  sely  carpenter  goth  forth  his  way, 
Ful  oft  he  said  alas,  and  wala  wa, 
And  to  his  wif  he  told  his  privetee. 
And  she  was  ware,  and  knew  it  bet  than  he 
What  all  this  queinte  cast  was  for  to  sey. 
But  natheles  she  ferde  as  she  wold  dey. 
And  said ;  Alas !  go  forth  thy  way  anon. 
Helpe  us  to  scape,  or  we  be  ded  echo  on. 
I  am  thy  trewe  veray  wedded  wif ; 
Gro,  dere  spouse,  and  helpe  to  save  our  lif. 

Lo,  what  a  gret  thing  is  affection, 
Men  may  die  of  imagination. 
So  dope  may  impression  be  take. 
This  sely  carpenter  berinneth  quake : 
Him  thjnketh  veraily  wat  he  may  see 
Noes  flood  comen  walwing  as  the  see 
To  drenchen  Alison,  his  bony  dere. 
He  wepeth,  waileth,  maketh  sory  chore  ; 
He  siketh,  with  ful  many  a  sory  swough. 
He  goth,  and  geteth  him  a  kneding  trough, 
And  after  a  tubbe,  and  a  kemelin. 
And  prively  he  sent  hem  to  his  in : 
And  neng  hem  in  the  roof  in  privetee. 
His  owen  bond  than  made  he  ladders  three, 
To  dimben  by  the  renges  and  the  stalkes 
Unto  the  tubbes  honging  in  the  balkes ; 
And  vitailled  bothe  kemelin,  trough  and  tubbe. 
With  bred  and  chese,  and  good  ale  in  a  jubbe, 
Sufficing  right  ynow  as  for  a  day. 

But  er  that  he  had  made  all  this  array, 
He  sent  his  knave,  and  eke  his  wenche  abo 
Upon  his  node  to  London  for  to  go. 
And  on  the  Monday,  whan  it  drew  to  niffht. 
He  shette  his  dore,  withouten  eandel  light. 
And  dressed  all  thing  as  it  shulde  bee. 
And  shortly  up  they  clomben  alle  three. 
They  sitten  stille  wel  a  fturlong  wav. 
Now,  Paier  noiier^  clum,  said  Nicholas, 
And  clum,  quod  John,  and  clum,  said  Alison  : 
This  carpenter  said  his  devotion, 
And  still  he  sit,  and  biddeth  his  praiere, 
Awaiting  on  the  rain,  if  he  it  here. 

The  dede  slope,  for  wery  besinesse. 
Fell  on  this  carpenter,  right  as  I  gesse, 
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Aboaten  cuxfew-time,  or  litel  more. 
For  travaille  of  his  goat  he  groneth  sore. 
And  eft  he  roateth,  for  his  hed  mislay. 
Doun  of  the  ladder  stalketh  Nicholay, 
And  Alison  ful  soft  adonn  hire  spedde. 
Withouten  wordes  mo  they  went  to  bedde, 
Ther  as  the  carpenter  was  wont  to  lie ; 
Ther  was  the  reyel,  and  the  melodie. 
And  thus  lith  Alison,  and  Nicholas, 
In  besineBse  of  mirUie  and  in  solas. 
Til  that  the  bell  of  laudet  gan  to  ring, 
And  freres  in  the  chancel  gon  to  sing. 

This  parish  clerk,  this  amorous  Absolon, 
That  is  for  love  slway  so  wo-begon. 
Upon  the  Monday  was  at  Osenay 
With  oompagnie,  him  to  disport  and  play ; 
And  asked  upon  cas  a  cloisterer 
Ful  priyely  after  John  the  carpenter ; 
And  he  drew  him  apart  out  of  the  chirche. 
He  said,  I  n'ot ;  I  saw  him  not  here  wirche 
Sith  Saturday ;  I  trow  that  he  be  went 
For  timbre,  uer  our  abbot  hath  him  sent. 
For  he  is  wont  for  timbre  for  to  go, 
And  dwellen  at  the  Grange  a  day  or  two  : 
Or  elles  he  is  at  his  hous  certain. 
Wher  that  he  be,  I  cannot  sothly  sain. 

This  Absolon  ful  joly  was  and  light. 
And  thoughte,  now  is  time  to  wake  al  night, 
For  sikerly,  I  saw  him  nat  stiring 
About  his  dore,  sin  day  began  to  spring. 
So  mote  I  thrive,  I  shal  at  cockes  crow 
Ful  prively  go  knocke  at  his  window, 
That  stant  ful  low  upon  his  boures  wall : 
To  Alison  wol  I  now  tellen  all 
My  love-longing  ;  for  yet  I  shall  not  misse, 
That  at  tlie  leste  way  I  shal  hire  kisse. 
Some  manor  comfort  shal  I  hare  parfay, 
My  mouth  hath  itched  all  this  longe  day  : 
Tluit  is  a  signs  of  kissinff  at  the  leste. 
All  night  me  mette  eke,  I  was  at  a  feste. 
Therfore  I  wol  go  slope  an  houre  or  twey. 
And  all  the  night  than  wol  I  wake  and  pley. 

Whan  that  Uie  firste  cock  hath  crowe,  anon 
Up  rist  this  joly  lover  Absolon, 
And  him  arayeih  gay,  at  point  devise. 
But  first  he  dieweth  grein  and  licorise. 
To  smellen  sote,  or  he  had  spoke  with  here. 
Under  his  tonge  a  trewe  love  he  here. 
For  therby  wend  he  to  ben  gracious. 
He  cometh  to  the  carpenteres  hous, 
And  still  he  stant  under  the  shot  window  ; 
Unto  his  brest  it  raught,  it  was  so  low  ; 
And  soft  he  cougheth  with  a  semisoun. 

What  do  ye  honycombe,  swete  Alisoun ! 
My  faire  bird,  my  swete  sinamome, 
Awaketh,  lemman  min,  and  spekeUi  to  me. 
Ful  litel  thinkenye  upon  my  wo, 
That  for  your  love  I  swete  ther  as  I  go. 
No  wonder  is  though  that  I  swelte  and  swete. 
I  moume  as  doth  a  Iamb  after  the  tete. 
Ywis,  lemman,  I  have  swiche  love-longmg. 
That  like  a  turtel  trewe  is  my  mourning. 
I  may  not  ete  no  more  than  a  maid. 

Go  fro  the  window,  jacke  fool,  she  said  : 
As  helpe  me  God,  it  wol  not  be,  compame, 
I  love  another,  or  elles  I  were  to  blame, 
Wei  bet  than  thee  by  Jesu,  Absolon. 
Go  forth  thy  way,  or  I  wol  cast  a  ston  ; 
And  let  me  slepe ;  a  twenty  divel  way. 

Alas !  (quod  Absolon)  and  wala  wa  ! 


That  trewe  love  was  ever  so  yvel  besette : 
Than  kisse  me,  sin  that  it  may  be  no  bette, 
For  Jesus  love,  and  for  the  love  of  me. 

Wilt  thou  than  go  thy  way  therwith  1  quod  she. 
Ya  certes,  lemman,  quod  this  Absolon. 
Than  make  thee  redy,  (quod  she)  I  come  anon. 

This  Absolon  doun  set  him  on  his  knees, 
And  saide  ;  I  am  a  lord  at  all  degrees  : 
For  after  this  I  hope  tlier  come£  more  ; 
Lemman,  thy  grace,  and,  swete  bird,  thvn  ore. 

The  window  she  undoUi,  and  that  in  haste. 
Have  don,  (quod  she)  come  of,  and  spede  thee 

faste. 
Lest  that  our  neigheboures  thee  espie. 

This  Absolon  gan  wipe  his  mouth  ful  drie. 
Derke  was  the  night,  as  pitch  or  as  the  'cole^ 
And  at  the  window  die  put  out  hire  hole, 
And  Absolon  him  felle  ne  bet  ne  wers, 
But  with  his  mouth  he  kist  hire  naked  era 
Ful  savorly,  er  he  was  ware  of  this. 

Abak  he  sterte,  and  thought  it  was  amis. 
For  wel  he  wist  a  woman  hath  no  herd. 
He  felt  a  thing  all  rowe,  and  long  yherd, 
And  saide  ;  fy,  alas  I  what  have  1  do  t 

Te  he,  quod  she,  and  clapt  the  window  to  ; 
And  Absolon  goth  forth  a  sory  pas. 

A  herd,  a  herd,  said  hendy  Nicholas  ; 
By  goddes  oorpiM,  this  goth  fiure  and  weL 

This  sely  Absolon  h^  every  del. 
And  on  his  lippe  he  gan  for  anger  bite ; 
And  to  hunself  he  said,  I  shal  thee  quite. 
Who  rubbeth  now,  who  froteth  now  his  lippes 
With  dust,  with  sond,  with  straw,  with  doth,  with 

ehippes, 
But  Absolon !  that  saith  full  oft,  alas  I 
My  soule  betake  I  unto  Sathanas, 
But  me  were  lever  than  all  this  toun  (quod  he) 
Of  this  despit  awroken  for  to  be. 
Alas  I  alas  1  that  I  ne  had  y blent. 
His  bote  love  is  cold,  and  ail  yqueint 
For  fro  that  time  that  he  had  kist  hire  era, 
Of  paramours  ne  raught  he  not  a  kers. 
For  he  was  heled  of  his  maladie  ; 
Ful  often  paramours  he  gan  defie. 
And  wepe  as  doth  a  child  that  is  ybete. 
A  softs  pas  he  went  him  over  the  strete 
Until  a  smith,  men  callen  dan  Gerveis, 
That  in  his  forge  smithed  plow-hameis  ; 
He  sharpeth  share  and  cultre  besily. 
This  Almolon  knocketh  all  esily. 
And  said  ;  Undo,  Gerveis,  and  that  anon. 

What,  who  art  thou  f  It  am  I  Absolon. 
What  t  Absolon,  what  t    Cristes  swete  tre. 
Why  rise  ye  so  rath !  ey  benedicitet 
What  eileth  you  f  some  gay  girle,  God  it  wote, 
Hath  brought  you  thus  upon  the  viretote  : 
By  Seint  Neote,  ye  wote  wel  what  I  mene. 

This  Absolon  ne  raughte  not  a  bene 
Of  all  his  play  ;  no  word  again  he  yaf. 
He  hadde  more  tawe  on  his  distaf 
Than  Gerveis  knew,  and  saide  ;  Frend  so  dere, 
That  bote  culter  in  the  cheminee  here 
As  lene  it  me,  I  have  therwith  to  don : 
I  wol  it  bring  again  to  thee  ful  sone. 

Gerveis  answered ;  Certes,  were  it  gold, 
Or  in  a  poke  nobles  all  untold. 
Thou  shuldest  it  have,  as  I  am  trewe  smith. 
Ey,  Cristes  foot,  what  wol  ye  don  therwith  1 
Therof,  quod  Absolon,  be  as  be  may ; 
I  shal  wel  tellen  thee  another  day : 
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And  caught  the  culter  by  the  colde  stele. 
Fal  soft  out  at  the  dore  he  gan  to  stele. 
And  went  unto  the  carpenteres  wall. 
He  coughed  first,  and  knocked  therwithall 
Upon  the  window,  right  as  he  did  er. 

This  Alison  answered ;  Who  is  ther 
That  knocketh  so  1    I  warrant  him  a  thefe. 

Nay,  nay,  (quod  he)  God  wot,  my  swete  lefe, 
I  am  thin  Ahsolon,  thy  dereling. 
Of  gold  (quod  he)  I  have  thee  brought  a  ring, 
My  mother  yave  it  me,  so  God  me  save, 
Fnl  fine  it  is,  and  iherto  wel  ygrave : 
This  wol  I  veven  thee,  if  thou  me  kisse. 

This  Nicholas  was  risen  for  to  pisse. 
And  thought  he  wolde  amenden  all  the  jape, 
He  shulde  kisse  his  era  er  that  he  scape : 
And  up  the  window  did  he  hastily. 
And  out  his  era  he  putteth  prively 
Over  the  buttok,  to  the  hanche  bon. 
And  therwith  spake  tills  clerk,  this  Ahsolon, 
Speke  sweta  bird,  I  n'ot  not  wher  thou  art. 

This  Nicholas  anon  let  fleen  a  fart, 
As  gret  as  it  had  ben  a  thonder  dint. 
That  witih  the  stroke  he  was  wel  nie  yblint : 
And  he  was  redy  with  his  yren  bote. 
And  Nicholas  amid  the  ers  he  smote. 

Off  goth  the  skinne  an  hondbrede  al  aboute. 
The  bote  culter  brenned  so  his  toute, 
That  for  the  smert  he  wened  for  to  die  ; 
As  he  were  wood,  for  wo  he  gan  to  crie, 
Help,  water,  water,  help  for  Goddes  herte. 

lids  carp«nter  out  of  his  slomber  sterte. 
And  herd  on  crie  water,  as  he  were  wood. 
And  thought,  alas,  now  oometh  Noes  flood. 
He  set  him  up  wtthouten  wordes  mo. 


And  with  his  axe  he  smote  the  cord  atwo ; 
And  doun  goth  all ;  he  fond  neyther  to  selle 
Ne  breed  ne  ale,  til  he  came  to  the  selle. 
Upon  the  flore,  and  ther  aswoune  he  lay. 

Up  sterten  Alison  and  Nicholay, 
And  crieden,  out  and  harow !  in  the  strete. 

The  neigheboures  bothe  smale  and  grete 
In  rannen,  for  to  gauren  on  this  man. 
That  yet  aswoune  lay,  bothe  pale  and  wan : 
For  with  the  fall  he  brosten  hath  his  arm. 
But  stonden  he  must  unto  his  owen  harm. 
For  whan  he  spake,  he  was  anon  bore  doun 
With  bendy  Nicholas  and  Alisoun. 
They  tolden  every  man  that  he  was  wood  ; 
He  was  agaste  so  of  Noes  flood 
Thurgh.fantasie,  that  of  his  vanitee 
He  bad  ybought  him  kneding  tubbes  three. 
And  had  hem  honged  in  the  roof  above ; 
And  that  he  praied  hem  for  Goddes  love 
To  sitten  in  the  roof  par  compagnie. 

The  folk  gan  laughen  at  his  fantasie. 
Into  the  roof  they  kyken,  and  they  gape, 
And  turned  all  his  harm  into  a  jape. 
For  what  so  that  this  carpenter  answerd. 
It  was  for  nought,  no  man  his  reson  herd. 
With  othes  gret  he  was  so  swome  adoun, 
That  he  was  holden  wood  in  all  the  toun. 
For  everich  clerk  anon  right  held  with  other ; 
They  said,  the  man  was  wood,  my  leve  brother ; 
And  every  wight  gan  laughen  at  this  strif. 

Thus  swived  was  the  carpenteres  wif. 
For  all  his  keping,  and  his  jalousie  ; 
And  Ahsolon  hath  kist  hire  nether  eye  ; 
And  Nicholas  is  scalded  in  the  toute. 
This  tale  is  don,  and  God  save  all  the  route. 


THE   REVES  TALE. 


THE  REVES  PROLOGUE. 


Whan  folk  han  laughed  at  this  nice  cas 

Of  Ahsolon  and  bendy  Nicholas, 

IXverse  folk  diversely  they  saide. 

But  for  the  more  part  they  longht  and  plaide  ; 

Ne  at  this  tale  I  saw  no  man  him  gieve. 

But  it  were  only  Osewold  the  Reve. 

Because  he  was  of  carpenteres  craft, 

A  litel  ire  is  in  his  herte  ylaft ; 

He  gan  to  grutch  and  blamen  it  a  lite. 

So  the  ik,  quod  he,  ful  wel  coude  I  him  quite 

With  blering  of  a  proude  milleres  eye, 

If  that  me  list  to  speke  of  ribaudrie. 

But  ik  am  olde  ;  me  list  not  play  for  age ; 

Gras  time  is  don,  my  foddre  is  now  forage. 

This  white  top  writeth  min  olde  yeres  ; 

Min  herte  is  also  mouled  as  min  heres  ; 

But  if  I  fare  as  doth  an  open-era  ; 

That  ilke  frait  is  ever  longer  the  wers, 

Till  H  be  roten  in  mullok,  or  in  stre. 

We  olde  men,  I  drede,  so  fiiren  we, 
Til  we  be  roten,  can  we  not  be  ripe  ; 
We  hoppe  alway,  while  that  the  world  wol  pipe  ; 


For  in  our  will  ther  stiketh  ever  a  nayl, 

To  have  an.hore  bed  and  a  grene  tayl, 

As  hath  a  leke ;  for  though  our  might  be  gon, 

Our  will  desired  folly  ever  in  on : 

For  whan  we  may  not  don,  than  wol  we  speken, 

Yet  in  our  ashen  cold  is  fire  yreken. 

Foure  gledes  han  we,  which  I  shal  devise, 
Avaunting,  lying,  anger,  and  covetise. 
These  foure  sparkes  longen  unto  elde. 
Our  olde  limes  mow  wel  ben  unwelde. 
But  will  ne  shal  not  faillen,  that  is  sothe. 
And  yet  have  I  alway  a  coltes  tothe, 
As  many  a  yere  as  it  is  passed  henue. 
Sin  that  my  tappe  of  lif  began  to  renne. 
For  sikerly,  whan  I  was  borne,  anon 
Deth  drow  the  tappe  of  lif,  and  let  it  gon  ; 
And  ever  sith  hath  so  the  tappe  yronne. 
Til  that  almost  all  empty  is  the  tonne. 
The  streme  of  lif  now  droppeth  on  the  chimbe. 
The  sely  tonge  may  wel  ringe  and  chimbe 
Of  wretchednease,  that  pas^  is  ful  yore : 
With  olde  folk,  save  dotage,  is  no  more. 

Whan  that  our  Hoste  had  herd  this  sermon- 

ing, 
He  gan  to  speke  as  lordly  as  a  king, 
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And  sayde  ;  What  amounteth  all  thU  wit  1 
What  f  shall  we  apeke  all  day  of  holy  writ  f 
The  divel  made  a  Reve  for  to  preche. 
Or  of  a  souter  a  shipman,  or  a  leche. 

Say  forth  thy  tale,  and  tary  not  the  time  : 
Lo  Depeford,  and  it  is  half  way  prime : 
Lo  Grenewich,  ther  many  a  shrew  is  inne. 
It  were  al  time  thy  tale  to  beginne. 

Now,  sires;  quod  this  Osewold  the  Reve^ 
I  pray  you  alle,  that  ye  not  you  greve, 
Though  I  answere,  and  somdel  set  his  howve^ 
For  leful  is  with  force  force  off  to  showve.      ^ 

This  dronken  Miller  hath  ytold  us  here. 
How  that  begiled  was  a  carpenters, 
Paraventure  in  scome,  for  I  am  on  : 
And  by  your  leye,  I  shal  him  quite  anon. 
Right  in  his  eherles  termes  wol  I  speke. 
I  pray  to  Grod  his  necke  mote  to-breke. 
He  can  wel  in  min  eye  seen  a  stalk. 
But  in  his  owen  he  cannot  seen  a  balk. 


THE  REVES  TALE. 


At  Trompington,  not  fer  fro  Gantebri^^, 

Ther  goth  a  brook,  and  over  that  a  bngge, 

Upon  the  whiche  brook  ther  stont  a  melle  : 

And  this  is  veray  sothe,  that  I  you  telle. 

A  miller  was  ther  dwelling  many  a  day, 

As  anv  peacok  he  was  proude  and  gay : 

Pipen  ne  coude,  and  iiakie,  and  nettes  bete, 

And  tumen  cuppes,  and  wrastlen  wel,  and  shete. 

Ay  by  his  belt  he  bare  a  long  pavade. 

And  of  a  swerd  ful  trenchant  was  the  blade. 

A  joly  popper  bare  he  in  his  pouche  ; 

Ther  n'as  no  man  for  peril  dorat  him  touche. 

A  Shefeld  thwitel  bare  he  in  his  hose. 

Round  was  his  face,  and  camuae  was  his  nose. 

As  pilled  as  an  ape  was  his  skull. 

He  was  a  market-beter  at  the  full. 

Ther  dorste  no  wight  bond  upon  him  legge, 

That  he  ne  swore  he  shuld  anon  abegge. 

A  thefe  he  was  forsoth,  of  corn  and  mele, 
And  that  a  slie,  and  usant  for  to  stele. 
His  name  was  hoten  deinous  Simekin« 
A  wif  he  hadde,  eomen  of  noble  kin  : 
The  person  of  the  toun  hire  father  was. 
With  hire  he  yaf  fill  many  a  panne  of  bras, 
For  that  Simkin  shuld  in  his  blood  allie. 
She  was  yfostered  in  a  nonnerie  : 
For  Simkin  wolde  no  wif,  as  he  sayde. 
But  she  were  wel  ynourished,  and  a  mayde, 
To  saven  his  estat  of  yemanrie  : 
And  she  was  proud,  and  pert  as  is  a  pie. 
A  ful  faire  sight  was  it  upon  hem  two. 
On  holy  dayes  befome  hire  wold  he  go 
With  his  tipet  ybounde  about  his  bed  ; 
And  she  came  after  in  a  gite  of  red. 
And  Simkin  hadde  hosen  of  the  same. 
Ther  dorste  no  wight  depen  hire  but  dame  : 
Was  non  so  hardy,  that  went  by  the  way, 
That  with  hire  derate  rage  or  ones  play, 
But  if  he  wold  be  slain  of  Simekin 
With  pavade,  or  with  knif^  or  bodekin. 
(For  jalous  folk  ben  perilous  evermo  : 
Algate  they  wold  hir  wives  wenden  so.) 
And  eke  for  she  was  somdel  smoterlicl^ 
She  was  as  digne  as  water  in  a  dich. 


And  al  so  ful  of  hoker,  and  of  bismare. 
Hire  thoughte  that  a  ladie  shuld  hire  spare. 
What  for  hire  kinrede,  and  hire  nortelrie. 
That  she  had  lemed  in  the  nonnerie. 

A  doughter  hadden  they  betwix  hem  two 
Of  twenty  yere,  withouten  any  mo, 
Saving  a  child  that  was  of  half  yere  age. 
In  criMlle  it  lay,  and  was  a  propre  page. 
This  wenche  thicke  and  wel  ygrowen  was, 
Wi^  camuse  nose,  and  eyen  grey  as  glas ; 
With  buttokes  brode,  and  brestes  round  and  hie  ; 
But  right  faire  was  hire  here,  I  wol  nat  lie. 

The  person  of  the  toun,  for  she  was  faire. 
In  purpos  was  to  maken  hire  his  haire 
Bow  of  his  catel,  and  of  his  mesuage. 
And  strange  he  made  it  of  hire  manage. 
His  purpos  was  for  to  bestowe  hire  hie 
Into  som  worthy  blood  of  aocestrie. 
For  holy  chirches  good  mote  ben  desponded 
On  holy  chirches  blood  that  is  descended. 
Therfore  he  wolde  his  holy-blood  honoure. 
Though  that  he  holy  chirche  shuld  devoure. 

Gret  soken  hath  this  miller  out  of  doute 
With  whete  and  malt,  of  all  the  land  aboute ; 
And  namely  ther  was  a  gret  college 
Men  depe  the  Soler  hall  at  Cantebrege, 
Ther  was  hir  whete  and  eke  hir  malt  yground. 
And  on  a  day  it  happed  in  a  stound, 
Sike  lay  the  manciple  on  a  maladie. 
Men  wenden  wisly  that  he  shulde  die. 
For  which  this  miller  stale  both  mele  and  com 
An  hundred  times  more  than  befom. 
For  therbefom  he  stale  but  curteisly, 
But  now  he  was  a  thefe  outrsgeously. 
For  which  the  wardein  chidde  and  made  fare. 
But  therof  set  the  miller  not  a  tare  ; 
He  craked  host,  and  swore  it  n'as  not  so. 

Than  were  ther  yonge  poure  scoleres  two. 
That  dwelten  in  the  halle  of  which  I  say  ; 
Testif  they  were,  and  lusty  for  to  play  ; 
And  only  for  hir  mirth  and  revelrie 
Upon  the  wardein  besily  they  crie, 
To  yeve  hem  leve  but  a  litel  stound. 
To  gon  to  mille,  and  seen  hir  com  yeround  : 
And  hardily  they  dorsten  lay  hir  necke, 
The  miller  shuld  not  stele  hem  half  a  pecke 
Of  com  by  sleighte,y1re  by  force  hem  reve. 

And  at  the  last  the  wanlein  yave  hem  leave  : 
John  highte  that  on,  and  Alein  highte  that  other. 
Of  o  toun  were  they  bom,  that  highte  Strother, 
Fer  in  the  North,  I  can  not  tellen  where. 

This  Alein  maketh  redy  all  his  gere, 
And  on  a  hon  the  sak  he  cast  anon  : 
Forth  goth  Alein  the  clerk,  and  also  John, 
With  good  swerd  and  with  bokeler  by  hir  side. 
John  ^ew  the  way,  him  neded  not  no  guide. 
And  at  the  mUIe  the  sak  adoun  he  laith. 

Alein  spake  firat ;  All  haile,  Simond,  in  faith, 
How  fares  thy  faire  doughter,  and  thy  wif  f 

Alein,  welcome  (quod  Simkin)  by  my  lif, 
And  John  also  :  how  now,  what  do  ye  here  ! 
By  God,  Simond,  (quod  John)  nede  has  no  pere. 
Him  behoves  serve  himself  that  has  na  swain, 
Or  elles  he  is  a  fool,  as  clerkes  sain. 
Our  manciple  I  hope  he  wol  be  ded, 
Swa  werkes  ay  the  wanges  in  his  bed : 
And  therfore  is  I  come,  and  eke  Alein, 
To  grind  our  corn  and  cary  it  hame  agein  r 
I  pray  yon  spede  us  henen  that  ye  may. 

It  shal  be  don  (quod  Simkin)  by  my  fay. 
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Wbat  wol  ye  don  while  that  it  is  in  hand  t 
By  God,  right  by  the  hopper  wol  I  stand, 
(Quod  John)  and  seen  how  that  the  com  gas  in. 
Vet  saw  I  never  by  my  fader  kin, 
How'that  the  hopper  wagges  til  and  fra. 

Alein  answered ;  John,  and  wolt  thou  swa  t 
Than  wol  I  be  benethe  by  my  croun. 
And  see  how  that  the  mele  falles  adonn 
In  til  the  trogh,  that  shal  be  my  disport : 
For,  John,  in  faith  I  may  ben  of  your  sort ; 
1  is  as  ill  a  miller  as  is  ye. 

This  miller  smiled  at  hir  nieetee, 
And  thought,  all  this  n'is  don  but  for  a  wile. 
They  wenen  that  no  man  may  hem  begtie. 
But  by  my  thrift  yet  shal  I  blere  hir  eie^ 
For  ail  the  sleighte  in  hir  philosophie. 
The  more  queinte  knakkes  that  they  make, 
The  more  wol  I  stele  whan  that  I  take. 
In  stede  of  flour  yet  wol  I  yeve  hem  bren. 
The  gretest  elerkes  ben  not  the  wisest  men, 
As  whilom  to  the  wolf  thus  spake  the  mare  : 
Of  all  hir  art  ne  count  I  not  a  tare. 

Out  at  the  dors  he  goth  ful  prively. 
Whan  that  he  saw  his  time,  softely. 
He  loketh  up  and  doun,  til  he  hath  found 
The  derkea  hors,  ther  as  he  stood  ybonnd 
Behind  the  mille,  under  a  levesell : 
And  to  the  hors  he  goth  him  £ure  and  well, 
And  stripeth  of  the  bridel  right  anon. 

And  whan  the  hors  was  Uus,  he  gan  to  gon 
Toward  the  fen,  ther  wilde  mares  renne, 
And  forth,  with  wehee,  thurgh  thick  and  thinne 
This  miller  goth  again,  no  word  he  said, 
But  doth  his  note,  and  with  these  clerkee  plaid. 
Till  that  hir  corn  was  faire  and  wel  yground. 
And  whan  the  mele  is  sacked  and  ybound. 
This  John  goth  out,  and  fint  his  hors  away, 
And  gan  to  crie,  harow  and  wala  wa  ! 
Our  hors  is  lost :  Alein,  for  Goddee  banes. 
Step  on  thy  feet ;  come  of,  man,  al  at  anes : 
Alas !  our  wardein  has  his  palfrey  lorn. 

This  Alein  al  foi*gat  both  mele  and  com  ; 
Al  waa  out  of  his  mind  his  liusbandrie  : 
What,  whilke  way  is  he  gon  f  he  gan  to  crie. 

The  wif  came  leping  inward  at  a  renne. 
She  sayd  ;  Alas  1  youre  hors  goth  to  the  fenne 
With  wilde  mares,  as  fast  as  he  may  go. 
Unthank  oome  on  his  hand  that  bond  him  so. 
And  he  that  better  shuld  have  knit  the  rein. 

Alas !  (quod  John)  Alein,  for  Christes  pein 
Lay  doun  Uiy  swerd,  and  I  shal  min  alswa. 
T  is  ful  wight,  God  wate,  as  is  a  ra. 
By  Goddee  saule  be  shal  not  scape  us  bathe. 
Why  ne  had  thou  put  the  capel  in  the  lathe  1 
lU  haile,  Alein,  by  God  thou  is  a  fonne. 

These  sely  elerkes  ban  ful  &st  yronne 
Toward  the  fen,  bothe  Alein  and  eke  John  : 
And  whan  the  miller  saw  that  they  were  gon. 
He  half  a  bushel  of  hir  flour  hath  take, 
And  bad  his  wif  go  knede  it  in  a  cake. 
He  sayd  ;  I  trow,  the  elerkes  were  aferde. 
Yet  can  a  miller  make  a  derkea  berde. 
For  all  his  art.     Ye,  let  hem  gon  hir  way. 
Lo  wber  ^ey  gon.     Ye,  let  the  children  play  : 
They  gel  him  not  so  lightly  by  my  croun. 

These  sely  elerkes  rennen  up  and  doun 
With  kepe,  kepe ;  stand,  stand  ;  joesa,  warderere. 
6a  whistle  thou,  and  I  dial  kepe  him  here. 
But  shortly,  til  that  it  was  veray  night 
They  eoade  not,  though  they  did  all  hir  might, 


Hir  capel  catch,  he  ran  alway  so  fast : 
Til  in  a  diche  they  caught  him  at  the  last. 

Wery  and  wet,  as  bestes  in  the  rain, 
Cometh  sely  John,  and  with  him  cometh  Alein. 
Alas  (quod  John)  the  day  that  I  was  borne ! 
Now  are  we  driven  til  hething  and  til  scome. 
Our  com  is  stolne,  men  woras  fonnee  calle, 
Both  the  wardein,  and  eke  our  felawes  alle. 
And  namely  the  miller,  wda  wa ! 

Thus  plaineth  John,  as  he  goth  by  the  way 
Toward  the  mille,  and  bayard  in  his  bond. 
The  miller  sitting  by  the  fire  he  fond. 
For  it  was  night,  and  forther  might  they  nought, 
But  for  the  love  of  God  they  him  besought 
Of  herberwe  and  of  eee,  as  for  hir  peny. 

The  miller  saide  agen,  if  ther  be  any, 
Swiche  as  it  is,  yet  shuU  ye  have  your  part. 
Myn  hous  is  streit,  but  ye  have  lemed  art ; 
Ye  can  by  arguments  maken  a  place 
A  mile  brode,  of  twenty  foot  of  space. 
Let  see  now  if  this  place  may  suffice. 
Or  make  it  roume  with  speche,  as  is  your  gise. 
Now,  Simond,  (said  this  John)  by  Seint  Cuthberd 
A  V  is  thou  mery,  and  that  is  faire  answerd. 
I  have  herd  say,  man  sal  take  of  twa  thinges, 
Slike  as  he  findes,  or  slike  as  he  bringes. 
But  specially  I  pray  thee,  hoste  dere. 
Gar  us  have  mete  and  drinke,  and  muce  us  chere, 
And  we  sal  paien  trewely  at  the  full : 
With  empty  hand,  men  may  na  haukes  tnll. 
Lo  here  our  silver  redy  for  to  spend. 

This  miller  to  the  toun  his  doughter  send 
For  ale  and  bred,  and  rosted  hem  a  gooe. 
And  bond  hir  hors,  he  shuld  no  more  go  loos  : 
And  in  his  owen  chambre  hem  made  a  bedde. 
With  shetes  and  with  chalons  faire  yspredde, 
Nat  from  his  owen  bed  ten  foot  or  twelve  : 
His  doughter  had  a  bed  all  by  hireselve, 
Right  in  the  same  chambre  by  and  by  : 
It  mighte  be  no  bet,  and  cause  why, 
Ther  was  no  roumer  herberwe  in  the  place. 
They  soupen,  abd  they  speken  of  solace. 
And  drinken  ever  strong  ale  at  the  best. 
Abouten  midnight  wente  they  to  rest. 

Wei  hath  this  miller  vemished  his  bed, 
Ful  pale  he  was,  for-dronken,  and  nought  red. 
He  yoxetfa,  and  he  speketh  thurgh  the  nose. 
As  he  were  on  the  quakke,  or  on  the  pose. 
To  bed  he  goth,  and  with  him  goth  his  wif ; 
As  any  jay  she  light  was  and  jolif. 
So  was  hire  joly  whistle  wel  ywette. 
The  cradel  at  hire  beddes  feet  was  sette, 
To  rocken,  and  to  yeve  the  child  to  soulEe. 
And  whan  that  dronken  was  all  in  the  crouke 
To  bedde  wente  the  doughter  right  anon. 
To  bedde  goth  Alein,  and  also  John. 
Ther  n*as  no  more  ;  nedeth  hem  no  dwale. 
This  miller  hath  so  wisly  bibbed  ale, 
That  as  an  hors  he  snorteth  in  his  slepe, 
Ne  of  his  tail  behind  he  toke  no  kepe. 
His  wif  bare  him  a  burdon  a  ful  strong  ; 
Men  might  hir  routing  heren  a  furlong. 
The  wenche  routeth  exe  par  compmfnU. 

Alein  the  clerk  thai  herd  this  melodie, 
He  poketh  John,  and  sayde  :  Slepest^hou  t 
Hez^eet  thou  ever  dike  a  song  er  now  t 
Lo  whilke  a  complin  is  ymell  nem  die. 
A  wilde  fire  upon  hir  bodies  falle, 
Wha  herkned  ever  dike  a  ferly  thing  ? 
Ye,  they  shdl  have  the  flour  of  yvel  ending. 
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This  lange  oight  ther  tides  me  no  reste. 
But  yet  na  force,  all  shal  be  for  the  beste. 
For,  John,  (sayd  he)  as  erer  mote  I  thrive, 
If  that  I  may,  yon  wenche  wol  I  swive. 
Som  esement  has  lawe  yshapen  us. 
For,  Johiij^  ther  is  a  lawe  that  saieth  thus, 
That  if  a  man  in  o  poltat  be  agreved, 
That  in  another  he  shal  be  reieved. 
Our  com  is  stolne,  sothly  it  is  na  nay, 
And  we  han  had  an  yvel  fit  to-day. 
And  sin  I  shal  have  nan  amendement 
Again  my  loose,  I  wol  have  an  esement : 
By  Goddes  saule,  it  shal  nan  other  be. 

This  John  answered  ;  Alein,  avise  thee  : 
The  miller  is  a  perilous  man,  he  sayde. 
And  if  that  he  out  of  his  slepe  abraide. 
He  mighte  don  us  bathe  a  vilanie. 
Alein  answered  ;  I  count  him  nat  a  flie. 
And  up  he  rist,  and  by  the  wenche  he  crept. 
This  wenche  lay  upright,  and  faste  slept. 
Til  he  so  nigh  was,  er  she  might  espie. 
That  it  had  ben  to  late  for  to  crie  : 
And  shortly  for  to  say,  they  were  at  on. 
Now  pUy,  Alein,  for  I  wol  speke  of  John.' 

This  John  lith  still  a  furlong  way  or  two. 
And  to  himself  he  maketh  rontb  and  wo. 
Alas !  (quod  he)  this  is  a  wicked  jape  ; 
Now  may  I  say,  that  I  is  but  an  ape. 
Yet  has  my  felaw  somwhat  for  his  harme ; 
He  has  the  millers  doughter  in  bis  arme  : 
He  auDtred  him,  and  l^th  his  nodes  spedde, 
And  I  lie  as  a  draf-sak  in  my  bedde  ; 
And  whan  this  jape  is  tald  another  day, 
I  shal  be  balden  a  daffe  or  a  cokenay : 
I  wol  arise,  and  auntre  it  by  my  (ay  : 
Unhardy  is  unsely,  thus  men  say. 

And  up  he  rose,  and  softely  he  went 
Unto  the  cradel,  and  in  his  hand  it  bent. 
And  bare  it  soft  unto  his  beddes  fete. 
Sone  after  this  the  wif  hire  routing  lete, 
And  gan  awake,  and  went  hire  out  to  pisse. 
And  came  aeain,  and  gan  the  cradel  misse. 
And  groped  nere  and  ther,  but  she  fond  non. 
Alas  !  (quod  she)  1  had  almost  misgon. 
I  had  aimost  gon  to  the  derkes  bedde. 
£y  benedieitef  than  had  I  foule  yspedde. 
And  forth  she  goth,  til  she  the  craidel  fond. 
She  gropeih  alway  forther  with  hire  bond. 
And  fond  the  bed,  and  thoughte  nat  but  good. 
Because  that  the  cradel  by  it  stood. 
And  n'iste  wher  she  was,  for  it  was  derk. 
But  laire  and  wel  she  crept  in  by  the  clerk. 
And  lith  ful  still,  and  wold  han  caught  a  slepe. 
Within  a  while  this  John. the  clerk  up  lepe, 
And  on  this  goode  wif  he  laieth  on  sore  ; 
So  mery  a  fit  ne  had  she  nat  ful  yore. 
He  priketh  hard  and  depe,  as  he  were  mad. 

This  joly  lif  han  these  two  clerkes  lad. 
Til  that  the  thridde  cok  began  to  sing. 
Alein  wex  werie  in  the  morwening, 
For  he  had  swonken  all  the  longe  night. 
And  sayd  ;  Farewel,  Malkin,  my  swete  wight. 
The  day  is  come,  I  may  no  lon^r  bide, 
But  eyermo,  wher  so  I  go  or  nde, 
I  is  thin  a^ien  clerk,  so  nave  I  hele. 
Now,  dere  lemman,  quod  she,  go  farewele  : 
But  or  thou  go,  o  thing  I  wol  thee  tell. 
Whan  that  thou  wendest  homeward  by  the  mell, 
Right  at  the  entree  of  the  dore  behind 
Thou  shalt  a  cake  of  half  a  bushel  find, 


That  was  ymaked  of  thin  owen  mele. 
Which  that  I  halpe  my  fader  for  to  stele. 
And  goode  lemman,  God  thee  save  and  kepe. 
And  with  that  word  she  ean  almost  to  wepe. 

Alein  nprist  and  thought,  er  that  it  daw 
I  wol  go  crepen  in  by  my  felaw  : 
And  fond  the  cradel  at  his  hand  anon. 
Bv  God,  thought  he,  all  wrang  I  have  misgon  : 
Nfy  bed  is  tottie  of  my  swink  to-night. 
That  maketh  me  that  I  go  nat  aright. 
I  wot  wel  by  the  cradel  I  have  misgo  ; 
Here  lith  the  miller  and  his  wif  also. 
And  forth  he  goth  a  twenty  divel  way 
Unto  the  bed,  ther  as  the  miller  lay. 
He  wend  have  cropen  by  his  felaw  John, 
And  by  the  miller  in  he  crept  anon, 
And  caught  him  by  the  nekke,  and  gan  him  shake 
And  Bavd  ;  Thou  John,  thou  swineuied  awake 
For  Cnstes  saule,  and  here  a  noble  game  : 
For  by  that  lord  that  called  is  Seint  Jame, 
As  I  have  thries  as  in  this  short  night 
Swived  the  millers  doughter  bolt-upright, 
While  thou  hast  as  a  coward  ben  agast. 

Ye,  ifUse  harlot,  quod  the  miller,  hast  t 
A  false  traitour,  fklse  clerk,  (quod  he) 
Thou  shalt  be  ded  by  Goddes  dignitee, 
Who  dorste  be  so  bold  to  disparage 
My  doughter,  that  is  come  of  swiche  linage. 
And  by  the  throte-boUe  he  caught  Alein, 
And  he  him  hent  despitously  again. 
And  on  the  nose  he  smote  him  with  his  fist ; 
Doun  ran  the  blody  streme  upon  his  brest : 
And  in  the  flore  with  nose  and  month  to-broke 
They  walwe,  as  don  two  pigges  in  a  poke. 
And  up  they  gon,  and  doun  again  anon. 
Til  that  the  miller  spomed  at  a  ston. 
And  doun  he  fell  backward  upon  his  wif. 
That  wiste  nothing  of  this  nice  strif : 
For  she  was  fall  aslepe  a  litel  wieht 
With  John  the  clerk,  that  waked  had  all  night : 
And  with  the  fall  out  of  hire  slepe  she  braide. 
Helpe,  holy  crois  of  Bromeholme,  (she  sayde) 
In  manut  tvas.  Lord,  to  thee  I  call. 
Awake,  Simond,  the  fend  is  on  me  fall ; 
Myn  herte  is  broken  ;  helpe  ; '  I  n'am  but  ded  ; 
Ther  lith  on  up  my  wombe  and  up  myn  bed. 
Helpe,  Simkin,  for  the  false  clerkes  fight 
This  John  stert  up  as  fast  as  ever  he  might, 
And  graspeth  by  the  walles  to  and  fro 
To  find  a  staf,  and  she  stert  up  also. 
And  knew  the  estres  bet  than  did  this  John, 
And  by  the  wall  she  toke  a  staf  anon  : 
And  saw  a  litel  shemering  of  a  light, 
For  at  an  hole  in  shone  the  mone  bright. 
And  by  that  light  she  saw  hem  bothe  two, 
But  sikerly  she  n'iste  who  was  who. 
But  as  she  saw  a  white  thing  in  hire  eye. 
And  whan  she  gan  this  white  thing  espie,  * 

She  wend  the  clerk  had  wered  a  volupere  ; 
And  with  the  staf  she  drow  ay  nere  and  nere, 
And  wend  han  hit  this  Alein  atte  fiiU, 
And  smote  the  miller  on  the  pilled  skull. 
That  doun  he  goth,  and  cried,  harow  !  I  die. 
Thise  clerkes  bete  him  wel,  and  let  him  lie, 
And  greithen  hem,  and  take  hir  hors  anon, 
And  eke  hir  mele,  and  on  hir  way  they  gon  : 
And  at  the  mille  dore  eke  they  toke  hir  cake 
Of  half  a  bushel  flour,  ful  wel  ybake. 

Thus  is  the  proude  miller  wel  ybete, 
And  hath  yloet  the  grinding  of  the  whete. 
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And  paied  for  the  souper  every  del 

Of  Alein  and  of  John,  that  bete  him  wel ; 

His  wif  is  Bwived,  and  his  doaghter  als ; 

Lo,  swiche  it  is  a  miller  to  be  fals. 

And  therfore  this  proverbe  is  sayd  iul  soth. 


Him  thar  not  winnen  wel  that  evil  doth  ; 
A  gilour  shal  himself  beeiled  be : 
And  God  that  siteth  hie  m  magestee 
Save  ail  this  compagnie,  gret  and  smale. 
Thus  have  I  quit  the  miller  in  my  tale. 


THE   COKES    TALE. 


THE  COKES  PROLOGUE, 


The  Coke  of  London,  while  the  Reve  spake, 

For  joye  (him  thought)  he  clawed  him  on  the  bak  : 

A  ha  (quod  he)  for  Cristes  passion^ 

This  miller  had  a  sharpe  conclusion. 

Upon  this  argument  of  herbergage. 

Wel  sayde  Salomon  in  his  langage, 

Ne  bring  not  every  man  into  i^in  hous. 

For  herberwing  by  night  is  perilous. 

Wel  ought  a  man  avised  for  to  be 

Whom  that  he  brought  into  his  privetee. 

I  pray  to  Grod  so  yeve  me  sorwe  and  care. 

If  ever,  mtfaen  I  highte  Hodge  of  Ware, 

Herd  I  a  miller  bet  ysette  a-weric ; 

He  had  a  jape  of  nuUioe  in  the  derk. 

But  God  forbede  that  we  stinten  here. 
And  therfore  if  ye  vouchen  sauf  to  here 
A  tale  of  me  that  am  a  poure  man, 
I  wol  you  tell  as  wel  as  ever  I  can 
A  litel  jape  th&t  fell  in  our  citee. 

Onr  fiaste  answerd  and  sayde  ;  I  grant  it  thee : 
Now  tell  on,  Roger,  and  loke  that  it  be  good, 
For  many  a  pastee  hast  thou  letten  blocS, 
And  many  a  Jacke  of  Dover  hast  thou  sold. 
That  hath  been  twies  hot  and  twies  cold. 
Of  many  a  pilgrim  hast  thou  Cristes  curse, 
For  of  thy  perselee  yet  fare  they  the  worse, 
That  they  han  eten  in  thy  stoble  goos : 
For  in  thy  shop  goth  many  a  flie  loos. 
Now  tell  on,  gentil  Roger  by  thy  name. 
But  yet  I  pray  thee  be  not  wroth  for  game ; 
A  man  may  say  ful  soth  in  game  and  pUy. 

Thou  sayst  ful  soth,  quod  Roger,  by  my  fay  ; 
But  soth  play  gtuuU  spel,  as  the  Fleming  saiUi : 
And  therfore,  Herry  Bailly,  by  thy  faith. 
Be  thou  not  wroth,  or  we  departen  here. 
Though  that  my  tide  be  of  an  hostelere* 
But  natheles,  I  wol  not  telle  it  yet. 
But  er  we  part,  ywis  thou  shalt  be  quit. 
And  therwithal  he  lough  and  made  chore, 
And  sayd  his  tale,  as  ye  shul  after  here. 


THE  COKES  TALE. 


A  PKBirns  whilom  dwelt  in  our  citee^ 
And  of  a  craft  of  vitaillers  was  he  : 
Gaillard  he  was,  as  goldfinch  in  the  shawe, 
Broune  as  a  be^,  a  propre  short  felawe  ; 
With  bkkes  blake,  kembed  ful  fetialy, 
Daacen  he  ooude  so  wel  and  jolily. 


That  he  was  doped  Perkin  Revelour. 

He  was  as  ftil  of  love  and  paramour. 

As  is  the  hive  ful  of  bony  swete ; 

Wel  tras  the  wenche  with  him  mighte  mete. 

At  every  bridale  would  he  sing  and  hoppe  ; 
He  loved  bet  the  taveme  than  the  shoppe. 
For  whan  ther  any  riding  was  in  Chepe, 
Out  of  the  shoppe  thider  wold  he  lepe. 
And  til  that  he  had  all  the  sight  ysein. 
And  danced  wel,  he  wold  not  come  agein ; 
And  gadred  him  a  meinie  of  his  sort, 
To  hoppe  and  sing,  and  maken  swiche  disport : 
And  ther  they  setten  Steven  for  to'  mete 
To  phiien  at  the  dis  in  swiche  a  strete. 
For  in  the  toun  ne  was  ther  no  prentis. 
That  fairer  conde  caste  a  pair  of  dis 
Than  Perkin  coude,  and  therto  he  was  Ire 
Of  his  dispence,  in  place  of  privetee. 
That  fond  his  maister  wel  in  his  chaffare, 
For  often  time  he  fond  h&  box  ful  bare. 

For  Bothly,  a  prentis,  a  revelour. 
That  hanteth  dis,  riot  and  paramour. 
His  maister  shaJ  it  in  his  shoppe  abie. 
At  have  he  no  part  of  the  minstralcie. 
For  theft  and  riot  they  ben  convertible, 
Al  can  they  play  on  giteme  or  ribible. 
Revel  and  trouth,  as  in  a  low  degree. 
They  ben  ful  wroth  all  day,  as  men  vaay  see. 

This  joly  prentis  with  his  maister  abode. 
Til  he  was  neigh  out  of  his  prentishode, 
Al  were  he  snibbed  bothe  erly  and  late. 
And  somtime  lad  with  revel  to  Newgate. 
But  at  the  Ust  his  maister  him  bethought 
Upon  a  day,  whan  he  his  paper  sought, 
Of  a  proverbe,  that  saith  this  same  word ; 
Wel  bet  is  roten  appel  out  of  herd. 
Than  that  it  rote  idle  the  remenant : 
So  fareth  it  by  a  riotous  servant ; 
It  is  wel  lasee  harm  to  let  him  pace. 
Than  he  shende  all  the  servants  in  the  place. 
Therfore  his  maister  yaf  him  a  quitance. 
And  bad  him  go,  with  sorwe  and  with  meschance. 
And  thus  this  joly  prentis  had  his  leve : 
Now  let  him  not  all  the  night  or  leve. 

And  for  ther  n'is  no  thefe  without  a  louke. 
That  helpeth  him  to  wasten  and  to  souke 
Of  that  he  briben  can,  or  borwe  may. 
Anon  he  sent  his  bed  and  his  array 
Unto  a  compere  of  his  owen  sort, 
That  loved  dis,  and  riot,  and  disport ; 
And  had  a  wif,  that  held  for  contenaAice 
A  shoppe,  and  swived  for  hire  sustenance. 
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THE  MAN  OF  LAWES  PROLOGUE. 

OuB  Hoste  mw  weU  that  tbe  brighte  ionne 

The  ark  of  hia  artificial  day  had  ronne 

The  foarthe  part,  and  half  an  houre  and  more ; 

And  thoueh  he  were  not  depe  expert  in  lore, 

He  vbte  it  waa  tlie  eighte  and  twenty  day 

Of  April,  that  IB  mesBaser  to  May ; 

And  saw  wel  that  the  utadow  of  every  tree 

Was  aa  in  lengthe  of  the  same  quantitee 

That  was  the  body  erect,  that  caused  it ; 

And  therfore  bv  the  shadow  he  toke  his  wit, 

That  PheboB,  which  that  shone  so  clere  and  bright, 

Degrees  was  five  and  fourty  clombe  on  hight ; 

And  for  that  day,  as  in  that  latitude. 

It  was  ten  of  the  dok,  he  gan  conclude ; 

And  sodenly  he  plight  his liors  abonte. 

Lordinn,  quod  he,  I  wame  you  all  this  route, 
The  fourUie  partie  of  this  day  is  gon. 
Now  for  the  loTe  of  Grod  and  of  l^tnt  John 
Leseth  no  time,  as  ferforth  as  ye  may. 
Lordings,  the  time  it  wasteth  night  and  day, 
And  steleth  from  us,  what  prirely  sleping. 
And  what  thurgh  negligence  in  our  waking. 
As  doth  the  streme,  tlmt  tumeth  never  again, 
Descending  fro  the  montagne  into  a  plain. 
Wel  can  Senek  and  many  a  philosophre 
Bewailen  time,  more  than  gold  in  coffre. 
For  losse  of  catel  may  recoTered  be. 
But  losse  of  time  shendeth  us,  quod  he. 
It  wol  not  come  again  withouten  drede, 
No  more  than  wol  Malldns  maidenhede. 
Whan  she  hath  lost  it  in  hire  wantonnesse. 
Let  us  not  moulen  thus  in  idlenesse. 

Sire  man  of  Lawe,  quod  he,  so  hare  ye  blis. 
Tell  us  a  tale  anon,  as  forword  is. 
Ye  ben  submitted  thurgh  your  free  assent 
To  stonde  in  this  cas  at  my  jugement. 
Acquiteth  you  now,  and  holdeth  your  behest ; 
Than  have  ye  don  your  devoir  at  the  lest. 

Hoste,  quod  he,  de  par  dieujtjeo  asaente. 
To  breken  forword  is  not  min  entente. 
Behest  is  dette,  and  I  wold  hold  it  fayn 
All  my  behest,  I  can  no  better  sayn. 
For  swiche  lawe  as  man  yeveth  another  wight,  • 
He  shuld  himselven  nsen  it  by  right. 
Thus  wol  our  text :  but  natheles  certain 
I  can  right  now  no  thrifty  tale  sain. 
But  Chaucer  (though  he  can  but  lewedly 
On  metres  and  on  riming  craftily) 
Hath  sayd  hem,  in  swiche  English  as  he  can, 
Of  olde  time,  as  knoweth  many  a  man. 
And  if  he  have  not  sayd  hem,  leve  brother, 
In  o  book,  he  hath  sayd  hem  in  another. 
For  he  bath  told  of  lovers  up  and  doun, 
Mo  than  Ot^ide  made  of  mentioun 
In  his  EpUtoiisj  that  ben  ful  olde. 
What  sliuld  I  tellen  hem,  sin  they  ben  tolde ! 
In  youthe  he  made  of  Ceys  and  Alcyon, 
And  sithen  hath  he  spoke  of  everich  on 


Thise  noble  wives,  and  thise  lovers  eke. 
Who  so  that  wol  his  large  volume  seke 
Qeped  the  seintes  legende  of  Cupide  : 
Ther  may  he  ae  the  large  woundes  wide 
Of  Lucreee,  and  of  Babylon  Thisbe  ; 
The  swerd  of  Dido  for  the  false  Enee  ; 
The  tree  of  Phillis  for  hire  Demophon  ; 
The  plaint  of  Deianire,  and  Hermion, 
Of  Adriane,  and  Ysiphilee  ; 
The  barreine  ile  stonding  in  the  see  ; 
The  dreint  Leandre  for  his  fayre  Hero ; 
The  teres  of  Heleine,  and  eke  the  wo 
Of  Briseide,  and  of  Ladomia  ; 
The  crueltee  of  thee,  quene  Medea, 
Thy  litel  children  hanging  by  the  hals. 
For  thy  Jason,  that  was  of  love  so  &ls. 

0  Hipermestra,  Penelope,  Alceste, 

Your  wifhood  he  commendeth  with  the  beste. 

But  certainly  no  word  ne  writeth  he 
Of  thilke  wicke  ensample  of  Canace, 
That  loved  hire  owen  brother  sinfully  ; 
(Of  all  swiche  cursed  stories  I  say  fy) 
Or  elles  of  Tyrius  Appolonius, 
How  that  the  cursed  king  Antiochus 
Beraft  his  doughter  of  hire  maidenhede. 
That  is  so  horrible  a  tale  for  to  rede. 
Whan  he  hire  threw  upon  the  pavement 
And  therfore  he  of  ful  avisement 
N'old  never  write  in  non  of  his  sermons 
Of  swiche  unkiiide  abhominations ; 
Ne  I  wol  non  reherse,  if  that  I  may. 
But  of  my  tale  how  shal  I  don  this  day  t 
Me  were  loth  to  be  likened  douteles 
To  Muses,  that  men  clepe  Pierides, 
(  Meiamorphoteot  wote  what  I  mene) 
But  natheles  I  recche  not  a  bene, 
Though  I  come  after  him  with  hawebake, 

1  speke  in  prose,  and  let  him  rimes  make. 
And  with  that  word,  he  with  a  sobre  chore 
Began  his  tale,  and  sayde,  as  yA  shuil  here. 


THE  MAN  OF  LAWES  TALE. 


O  SCATHFUL  harm,  condition  of  poverte. 

With  thirst,  with  cold,  with  hunger  so  confounded. 

To  asken  heipe  thee  shameth  in  thin  herte. 

If  thou  non  ask,  so  sore  art  thou  ywounded. 

That  veiay  nede  unwrappeth  al  thy  wound  hid. 

Maugre  thin  bed  thou  must  for  indigence 

Or  stele,  or  begge,  or  borwe  thy  dispence. 

Thou  blamest  Crist,  and  sayst  ful  bitterly. 
He  misdeparteth  richesse  temporal ; 
Thy  neighebour  thou  witest  sinfully. 
And  sayst,  thou  hast  a  litcfl,  and  he  hath  all  i 
Parfay  (saj'St  thou)  somtime  he  reken  shall. 
Whan  that  his  tayl  shal  brennen  in  the  glede^ 
For  he  nought  helpeth  needful  in  hir  ncKie. 
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Herken  what  is  the  sentence  of  the  wise, 
Bet  is  to  dien  than  have  indigence. 
Thy  selre  neighebour  wol  thee  despise. 
If  thou  be  poure,  farewel  thy  reverence. 
Yet  of  the  wise  man  take  this  sentence, 
A  He  the  dayes  of  poore  men  ben  wicke, 
Beware  therfore  or  thou  come  to  that  prieke. 

If  then  be  ponre,  thy  brother  hateth  thee, 
And  all  ^y  frendee  fleen  fro  thee,  alas  I 
O  riche  marchants,  ful  of  wele  ben  ye, 

0  noble,  o  prudent  folk,  as  in  this  cas, 
Your  bagges  ben  not  filled  with  ambes  as, 

But  with  sis  cink,  that  renneth  for  your  chance ; 
At  Cristenmaaae  mery  may  ya  dance. 

Ye  seken  lend  and  see  for  your  winninges. 
As  wise  folk  ye  knowen  all  th'estat 
Of  regnes,  ye  ben  fathers  of  tidinges. 
And  tales,  both  of  pees  and  of  debat : 

1  were  right  now  of  tales  desolat, 

N*ere  that  a  marchant,  gon  in  many  a  yere, 
Me  taught  a  tale,  whidi  that  ye  shull  here. 

In  Subub  whilom  dwelt  a  compagnie 
Of  chapmen  rich,  and  therto  sad  and  trewe. 
That  wide  where  senten  hir  spioerie, 
Clothes  of  gold,  and  satins  riche  of  hewe. 
Hir  ehaffare  was  so  thriftly  and  so  newe. 
That  every  wight  hath  deintee  to  ehaffare 
With  hem,  and  eke  to  sellen  hem  hir  ware. 

Now  fell  it,  that  the  maisters  of  that  sort 
Han  shapen  hem  to  Rome  for  to  wende. 
Were  it  for  chapmanhood  or  for  disport, 
Non  other  message  wold  the^thider  sonde. 
But  oomen  hemself  to  Roftfe^tiiis^  the  ende  : 
And  in  swiche  pla(»  as  tronght  hem  avantage 
For  hir  entente,  they  talMn  hir  herbergage. 

Sojourned  han  these  marchants  in  that  toun 
A  certain  time,  as  fell  to  hir  plesance  : 
And  so  befell,  that  the  excellent  renonn  «. 

Of  tiie  emperoures  doughter  dame  Custance     ) 
Reported  was,  with  every  circumstance,  / 

Uoto  these  Surrien  marchants,  in  swiche  wise 
Fro  day  to  day,  as  I  shal  you  devise. 

This  was  the  cotnmun  vois  of  every  man  : 
Ouremperonr  of  Rome,  Grod  him  so, 
A  doughter  hath,  that  sin  the  world  began, 
To  rel^  as  wel  hire  goodnesse  as  beaute, 
N^as  never  swiche  another  as  is  she  : 
I  pray  to  God  in  honour  hire  sustene. 
And  wold  she  were  of  all  Europe  the  quene. 

In  hire  is  high  beaute  withouten  pride, 
Yonthe,  withouten  grenehed  or  folic : 
To  all  hu«  werkes  vertne  is  hire  guide  ; 
Hamblesse  hath  slaien  in  hire  tyrannic : 
She  is  mirrour  of  alle  eurtesie. 
Hire  herte  is  veray  chambre  of  holinesse, 
Hira  bond  ministre  of  fredom  for  almesse. 

Aad  al  this  vois  was  soth,  as  God  is  trewe, 
But  now  to  pnrpos  let  us  tume  asein. 
These  marchants  han  don  fraught  hir  diippes  newe. 
And  whan  they  han  this  blisful  maiden  sein, 
Home  to  Snnie  ben  they  went  ful  fayn. 
And  don  hir  nodes,  as  they  han  don  yore, 
And  liven  in  wele,  I  can  say  you  no  more. 


Now  fell  it,  that  these  marchants  stood  in  grace 
Of  him  that  was  the  Soudan  of  Snrrie : 
For  whan  they  came  from  any  strange  place 
He  wold  of  his  benigne  eurtesie 
Make  hem  good  chore,  and  besily  espie 
Tidings  of  sundry  regnes,  for  to  lere 
The  wonders  that  they  mighte  seen  or  here. 

Amonges  other  thinges  specially 
These  marchants  han  him  told  of  dame  Custance 
So  gret  noblesse,  in  emest  seriously. 
That  this  Soudan  hath  caught  so  gret  plesance 
To  han  hire  figure  in  his  remembrance. 
That  all  his  lust,  and  all  his  besv  cure 
Was  for  to  love  hire^  while  his  uf  may  dura. 

Paraventnre  in  thilke  large  book. 
Which  that  men  depe  the  heven,  ywriten  was 
With  sterres,  whan  that  he  his  burthe  took, 
That  he  for  love  shuld  han  his  deth,  alas  I 
For  in  the  sterres,  derer  than  is  glas. 
Is  writen,  God  wot,  who  so  coud  it  rede. 
The  deth  of  every  man  withouten  drede. 

In  sterres  many  a  winter  therbefom 
Was  writ  the  deth  of  Hector,  Achilles, . 
Of  Pompey,  Julius,  or  they  were  bom ; 
The  strif  of  Thebes  ;  and  of  Hercules, 
Of  Samnson,  Tumus,  and  of  Socrates 
The  detii ;  but  mennes  wittes  ben  so  dull. 
That  no  wight  can  wel  rede  it  at  the  full. 

This  Soudan  for  his  prive  counoel  sent. 
And  shortly  of  this  matere  for  to  pace, 
He  hath  to  hem  declared  his  entent. 
And  sayd  hem  certain,  but  he  might  have  grace 
To  han  distance,  within  a  litel  space. 
He  n'as  but  ded,  and  charged  hem  in  hie 
To  shapen  for  his  lif  som  remedie. 

Diverse  men,  diverse  thinges  aaiden  ; 
They  argumentes  casten  up  and  doun ; 
Many  a  subtil  reson  forth  they  laiden  ; 
They  speken  of  magike,  and  a^naion  ; 
But  finally,  as  in  conclusion, 
Thev  cannot  seen  in  that  non  avantage, 
Ne  m  non  other  way,  aave  mariage. 

Than  saw  they  therin  swiche  difficultee 
By  way  of  reson,  for  to  speke  all  plain, 
Because  ther  was  swiche  diversitee 
Betwene  hir  bothe  lawes,  that  they  sayn. 
They  trowen  that  no  cristen  prince  wold  fayn 
Wedden  his  child  under  our  lawe  swete. 
That  us  was  yeven  by  Mahound  our  prophete. 

And  he  answered :  Rather  than  I  less 
Custance,  I  wol  be  cristened  douteles : 
I  mote  ben  hires,  I  may  non  other  cheee, 
I  pray  you  hold  your  arguments  in  pees, 
Saveth  my  lif,  and  both  not  reccheles 
To  getten  hire  that  hath  my  lif  in  cure. 
For  in  this  wo  I  may  not  long  endure. 

What  nedeth  greter  dilatation  t 
I  say,  by  tretise  and  amlmaBatrie, 
And  by  the  popes  mediation. 
And  all  the  chircfae,  and  all  the  chevalrie, 
That  in  destruction  of  Maumetrie, 
And  in  encrese  of  Cristes  lawe  dere. 
They  ben  accorded  so  as  ye  may  here  ; 
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How  that  the  Soudan  and  his  baronage. 
And  all  his  lieges  shuld  ycriatened  be. 
And  he  ahal  han  Custance  in  manage. 
And  certain  gold,  I  no't  what  quantitee. 
And  hereto  finden  Buffisant  suretee. 
The  same  accord  is  swome  on  eyther  aide  ; 
Now,  £air  distance,  almighty  God  thee  gide. 

Now  wolden  som  men  waiten,  as  I  gesse. 
That  I  shuld  tellen  all  the  purveiance. 
The  which  that  the  emperour  of  his  noblesse 
Hath  sbapen  for  his  doughter  dame  Custance. 
Wei  may  men  know  that  so  gret  ordinance 
May  no  man  tellen  in  a  litel  clause. 
As  was  arraied  for  so  high  a  cause. 

Dlshopes  ben  shapen  with  hire  for  to  wende, 
Lordes,  ladies,  and  knightes  of  renoun. 
And  other  folk  ynow,  this  is  the  end. 
And  notified  is  thurghout  al  the  toun. 
That  every  wight  with  gret  devotioun 
Shuld  prayen  Crist,  that  he  this  m«iriage 
Receive  in  gree,  and  spede  this  viage. 

The  day  is  comen  of  hire  departing, 
I  say  the  woful  day  fatal  is  come, 
That  ther  may  be  no  longer  tarying, 
But  forward  they  hem  dressen  all  and  some. 
Custance,  that  was  with  sorwe  all  overcome, 
Ful  pale  arist,  and  dresseth  hire  to  wende. 
For  wel  she  seth  ther  n'is  non  other  ende. 

Alas  I  what  wonder  is  it  though  she  wept  1 
That  shal  be  sent  to  straunge  nation 
Fro  frendes,  that  so  tendrely  hire  kepty 
And  to  be  bounde  under  subjection 
Of  on,  she  knoweth  not  his  condition. 
Housbondes  ben  all  good,  and  han  ben  yore, 
That  knowen  wives,  I  dare  say  no  more. 

Fader,  (she  said)  thy  wretched  child  Custance, 
Thy  yonge  doughter,  fostered  up  so  soft. 
And  ye,  my  moder,  mv  soveraine  plesance 
Over  all  thing,  (out  taken  Crist  on  loft^ 
Custance  your  child  hire  recommendetn  oft 
Unto  your  grace  ;  for  I  shal  to  Surrie, 
Ne  shal  I  never  seen  you  more  with  eye. 

Alas  !  unto  the  Barbare  nation 
I  muste  gon,  sin  that  it  is  your  will : 
But  Crist,  that  starfe  for  our  redemption. 
So  yeve  me  grace  his  hestes  to  fulfill, 
I  wretched  woman  no  force  though  I  spill ; 
Women  am  borne  to  thraldom  and  penance. 
And  to  ben  under  mannes  governance. 

I  trow  at  Troye  whan  Firms  brake  the  wall^ 
Or  Ilion  brent,  or  Thebes  the  citee, 
Ne  at  Rome  for  the  harm  thurgh  Hanniball, 
That  Romans  hath  venqueshed  times  three, 
N'as  herd  swiche  tendre  weping  for  pitee. 
As  in  ihe  chambre  was  for  hire  parting, 
But  forth  she  mote,  wheder  she  wepe  or  sing. 

O  firste  moving  cruel  firmament. 
With  thy  diurnal  swegh  that  croudest  ay. 
And  hurtlest  all  from  Est  til  Occident, 
That  naturally  wold  hold  another  way ; 
Thy  crouding  set  the  heven  in  swiche  array 
At  the  beginning  of  this  fierce  viage, 
That  cruel  Mars  hath  slain  this  marriage. 


Infortunat  ascendent  tortuous. 
Of  which  the  lord  is  helpeles  fall,  alas  I 
Out  of  his  angle  into  the  deriiest  hous. 
O  Mars,  o  Atyzar,  as  in  this  cas ; 
0  feble  Mone,  unhappy  ben  thy  pas. 
Thou  knittest  thee  ther  thou  art  not  received, 
Ther  thou  were  wel  fro  thennes  art  thou  weived. 

Imprudent  emperour  of  Rome,  alas ! 
Was  ther.no  philosophre  in  ai  thy  toun  f 
Is  no  time  bet  than  other  in  swiche  cas  f 
Of  viage  is  ther  non  electioun. 
Namely  to  folk  of  high  conditioun, 
Nat  whan  a  rote  is  of  a  birth  yknowe  t 
Alas  I  we  ben  to  lewed,  or  to  slow. 

To  ship  is  brought  this  woful  faire  maid 
Solempnely,  with  every  circumstance : 
Now  desu  Crist  be  with  you  all,  she  said. 
Ther  n'is  no  more,  but  farewel  &ir  Custance. 
She  peineth  hire  to  make  good  oountenauoe. 
And  forth  I  let  hire  sayle  in  this  manere. 
And  tume  I  wol  againe  to  my  matere. 

The  mother  of  the  Soudan,  well  of  vices, 
Espied  hath  hire  sones  pleine  entente, 
How  he  wol  lete  his  olde  sacrifices : 
And  right  anon  she  for  her  conseil  sente. 
And  they  ben  comen,  to  know  what  she  mente. 
And  whan  assembled  was  this  folk  in  fere. 
She  set  hire  doun,  and  sayd  as  ye  shul  here. 

Loides,  (she  sayd)  ye  knowen  everich  on. 
How  that  my  sone  in  point  is  for  to  lete 
The  holy  lawes  of  our  Alkaron, 
Yeven  by  Goddes  messager  Mahomete : 
But  on  avow  to  grete  God  I  hete. 
The  lif  shaJ  rather  out  of  my  body  sterte. 
Than  Mahometes  lawe  out  of  myn  herte. 

What  shuld  us  tiden  of  this  newe  lawe 
But  thraldom  to  our  bodies  and  penance. 
And  afterward  in  belle  to  ben  drawe, 
For  we  reneied  Mahound  our  creanoe ! 
But,  lordes,  wol  ye  maken  assurance, 
As  I  shal  say,  assenting  to  my  lore ! 
And  I  shal  make  us  sauf  for  evermore. 

They  sworen,  and  assented  every  man 
To  live  with  hire  and  die,  and  by  hire  stond : 
And  everich  on,  in  the  best  wise  he  can. 
To  strengthen  hire  shal  all  his  frendes  fond. 
And  she  hath  this  emprise  ytaken  in  bond. 
Which  ye  shull  heren  that  I  shal  devise. 
And  to  hem  ail  she  spake  right  in  this  wise. 

We  shul  first  feine  ua  cristendom  to  take ; 
Cold  water  shal  not  greve  us  but  a  lite : 
And  I  shal  swiche  a  feste  and  revel  make. 
That,  as  I  trow,  I  shal  the  Soudan  quite. 
For  tho  his  wif  be  cristened  never  so  white. 
She  shal  have  nede  to  wash  away  the  rede. 
Though  she  a  font  of  water  with  hire  iede. 

O  Soudannesse,  rote  of  iniquitee. 
Virago  thou  Semyramee  the  second, 
0  serpent  under  femininitee. 
Like  to  the  serpent  depe  in  helle  ybound : 
0  feined  woman,  all  that  may  confound 
Yertue  and  innocence,  thurgh  thy  malice. 
Is  bred  in  thee,  as  nest  of  every  vice. 
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O  Sathan  envious,  sin  thiike  day 
That  thou  were  chased  from  our  heritage, 
Wei  knowest  thou  to  woman  the  olde  way. 
Thou  madest  Eva  bring  us  in  senrage, 
Thou  wolt  fordon  this  cristen  manage  : 
Thin  instrument  so  (wah&  wa  the  while  I) 
Makest  thou  of  women  whan  thou  wolt  begile. 

This  Soudanne88e,whom  I  thus  blame  and  warrie, 
Let  prively  hire  conseil  gon  hir  way : 
What  shuld  I  in  this  tale  longer  tarie  ! 
She  rideth  to  the  Soudan  on  a  day, 
And  sayd  him,  that  she  wold  reneie  hire  lay. 
And  cristendom  of  prestes  hondes  fong, 
Repenting  hire  she  hethen  was  so  long  ; 

Beseching  him  to  don  hire  that  honour. 
That  she  might  han  the  cristen  folk  to  fest : 
To  plesen  hem  I  wol  do  my  labour. 
The  Soudan  saith,  I  wol  don  at  your  best, 
And  kneiing,  thanked  hire  of  that  request ; 
So  glad  he  was,  he  n*iste  not  what  to  say, 
She  kist  hire  sone,  and  home  she  goth  hire  way. 

ArriTed  ben  these  cristen  folk  to  londe 
In  Suirie,  with  a  gret  solempne  route. 
And  hastily  this  l^udan  sent  his  sonde. 
First  to  his  mother,  and  all  the  regne  aboute, 
And  sayd,  his  wif  was  comen  out  of  doute. 
And  pxaide  hem  for  to  riden  again  the  qnene. 
The  honour  of  his  regne  to  sustene. 

Gret  was  the  presse,  and  riche  was  th'array 
Of  Snrriens  and  Romanes  met  in  fere. 
The  mother  of  the  Soudan  riche  and  gay 
Reeeived  hire  with  all  so  glad  a  chere. 
As  any  mother  might  hire  doughter  dere : 
And  to  the  nexte  citee  ther  beside 
A  softe  pas  solempnely  they  ride. 

Nought  trow  I,  the  triumph  of  Julius, 
Of  which  that  Lucan  maketh  swiche  a  host, 
Was  realler,  or  more  curious, 
Than  was  th'assemblee  of  this  blisful  host : 
Butte  this  scorpion,  this  wicked  gost. 
The  Soudannesse,  for  all  hire  flattering 
Cast  under  this  ful  mortally  to  sting. 

The  Soudan  oometh  himself  sone  after  this 
So  really,  that  wonder  is  to  tell : 
And  weloometh  hire  with  alle  ioye  and  blis. 
And  thus  in  mirth  and  joye  I  let  hem  dwell. 
The  fruit  of  this  matere  is  that  I  tell. 
Whan  time  came,  men  thought  it  for  the  best 
That  revel  stint,  and  men  go  to  hir  rest. 

The  time  come  is,  this  olde  Soudannesse 
Ordeined  hath  the  feste  of  which  I  tolde, 
And  to  ^e  feste  cristen  folk  hem  dresse 
In  general,  ya  bothe  yonge  and  olde. 
Ther  may  men  fest  and  realtee  beholde, 
And  deintees  mo  than  I  can  you  devise. 
Bat  all  to  dere  they  bought  it  or  they  rise. 

0  soden  wo,  that  ever  art  successour 
,  To  worldly  blis,  spreint  is  with  bittemesse     \ 
1  jHi*  ende  of  the  joye  of  our  worldly  labour :    '*,^ 
|Wo  oeeupieth  the  fyn  of  our  eladnesse.  '  ^ 

/  Herken  this  conseil  for  thy  sikemesse :  ^ 

I  Upon  thy  glade  day  have  in  thy  minde  \ 

^^The  unware  wo  of  harm,  that  cometh  behinde. 


For  shortly  for  to  tellen  at  a  word. 
The  Soudan  and  the  cristen  everich  on 
Ben  all  to-hewe,  and  stiked  at  the  bord, 
But  it  were  only  dame  Custance  alone. 
This  olde  Soudannesse,  this  cursed  crone, . 
Hath  with  hire  frendes  don  this  cursed  dede. 
For  she  hireself  wold  all  the  contree  lede. 

Ne  ther  was  Surrien  non  that  was  converted, 
That  of  the  conseil  of  the  Soudan  wot. 
That  he  n'as  all  to>hewe,  er  he  asterted : 
And  Custance  han  they  taken  anon  fote-hot, 
And  in  a  ship  all  stereles  (God  wot) 
They  han  hire  set,  and  bidden  hire  leme  sayle 
Out  of  Surrie  againward  to  Itaille. 

A  certain  tresor  that  she  thither  ladde, 
And  soth  to  sayn,  vitaille  gret  plentee. 
They  han  hire  yeven,  and  clothes  eke  she  hadde, 
And  forth  she  savleth  in  the  salte  see : 
0  my  Custance,  nil  of  benignitee, 
O  emperoures  yonge  doughter  dere. 
He  that  is  lord  of  fortune  be  thy  store. 

She  bleaaeth  hire,  and  with  ful  pitous  voia 
Unto  the  crois  of  Crist  thus  sayde  she, 
0  dere,  o  weleful  auter,  holy  crois, 
Red  of  the  lambes  blood  ful  of  pitee, 
That  wesh  the  world  fro  the  old  iniquitee, 
Me  fro  the  fende,  and  fro  his  dawes  kepe, 
That  day  that  I  shal  drenchen  in  the  depe. 

Victorious  tree  protection  of  trewe^ 
That  only  worthy  were  for  to  here 
The  king  of  heven,  with  his  woundes  newe, 
The  white  lamb,  that  hurt  was  with  a  spere  ; 
Flemer  of  fendes,  out  of  him  and  here 
On  which  thy  limmes  faithfully  extenden. 
Me  kepe,  and  yeve  me  might  my  lif  to  amenden. 

Yeres  and  dayes  fleet  tliis  creature 
Thurghout  the  see  of  Grece,  unto  the  straite 
Of  Maroc,  as  it  was  hire  aventure  : 
On  many  a  sory  mele  now  may  she  baite, 
After  hire  deth  ful  often  may  she  waite, 
Or  that  the  wilde  waves  wol  hire  drive 
Unto  the  place  ther  as  she  shal  arive. 

Men  mighten  asken,  why  she  was  not  slain  t 
Eke  at  the  feste  who  might  hire  body  save  1 
And  I  answer  to  that  demand  again. 
Who  saved  Daniel  in  the  horrible  cave, 
Ther  every  wight,  save  he,  master  or  knave, 
Was  with  the  leon  frette,  or  he  asterte  1 
No  wight  but  God,  that  he  bare  in  his  herte. 

Grod  list  to  shew  his  wonderful  mirade 
In  hire,  for  we  shuld  seen  his  mighty  werkes : 
Crist,  which  that  is  to  every  harm  triade. 
By  certain  menes  oft,  as  knowen  clerkes, 
Doth  thing  for  certain  ende,  that  ful  derke  is 
To  mannes  wit,  that  for  our  ignorance 
Ne  can  nat  know  his  prudent  purveiance. 

Now  sith  she  was  not  at  the  feste  yslawe, 
Who  kepte  hire  fro  the  drenching  in  the  see ! 
Who  kepte  Jonas  in  the  fishes  mawe. 
Til  he  was  spouted  up  at  Ninivee  f 
Wei  may  men  know,  it  was  no  wight  but  he 
That  kept  the  peple  Ebraike  fro  drenching^ 
With  drye  feet  thurghout  the  see  passing. 
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Who  bade  the  foure  Bpirits  of  tempest,    • 
That  power  han  to  anoyen  lond  and  see. 
Both  north  and  south,  and  also  west  and  est^ 
Anoyen  neither  see,  ne  lond,  ne  tree  f 
Sothly  the  commander  of  that  was  he 
That  fro  the  tempest  ay  this  woman  kepte, 
Ab  wel  whan  she  awoke  as  whan  she  slepte. 

Wher  might  this  woman  mete  and  drinke  hare ! 
Three  yere  and  more,  how  laateth  hire  vitaiUe  1 
Who  fed  the  Egyptian  Mary  in  the  care 
Or  in  desert  f  no  wight  but  Crist  sant  faille. 
Five  thousand  folk  it  was  as  gret  marvaille 
With  loves  five  and  fishes  two  to  fede : 
God  sent  his  foyson  at  hire  grete  uede. 

She  driveth  forth  into  our  Ocean 
Thurghout  our  wide  see,  til  at  the  Ust 
Under  an  hold,  that  nempnen  I  ne  can, 
Fer  inr  Northumberlond,  the  wave  hire  east, 
And  in  the  sand  hire  ship  stiked  so  Duty 
That  thennes  wolde  it  not  in  all  a  tide  : 
The  wilie  of  Crist  was  that  she  shulde  abide. 


The  constable  of  the  castle  doun  is  fare 
To  seen  this  wrecke,  and  al  the  ship  he  sought, 
And  fond  this  wery  woman  ful  of  care ; 
He  fond  also  the  tresour  that  she  brought : 
In  hire  langage  mercy  she  besought. 
The  lif  out  of  hire  body  for  to  twinne. 
Hire  to  deliver  of  wo  that  she  was  inne. 

A  maner  Latin  corrupt  was  hire  speche. 
But  algate  therby  was  sh^  understonde. 
The  constable,  whan  him  list  no  longer  seehe, 
This  woful  woman  brought  he  to  the  londe. 
She  kneleth  doun,  and  thanketh  Goddes  sonde  ; 
But  what  she  was,  she  wolde  no  man  seve 
For  foule  ne  fSure,  though  that  she  shulde  deye. 

She  said,  she  was  so  mased  in  the  see, 
That  she  forgate  hire  minde,  by  hire  trouth. 
The  constable  hath  of  hir  so  gret  pitee 
And  eke  his  wif,  that  they  wepen  for  routh  : 
She  was  so  diligent  withouten  slouth 
To  serve  and  plesen  everich  in  that  place, 
That  all  hire  love,  that  loken  in  hire  face. 

The  constable  and  dame  Hermegild  his  wif 
Were  payenes,  and  that  contree  every  wher ; 
But  Hermegild  loved  Custance  as  hire  lif ; 
And  Custance  hath  so  long  sojourned  ther 
In  orisons,  with  many  a  bitter  tere, 
Til  Jesu  hAth  converted  thurgh  his  grace 
Dame  Hermegild,  constablesse  of  that  place. 

In  all  that  lond  no  cristen  dorste  route  ; 
All  cristen  folk  ben  fled  fro  that  contree 
Thurgh  payenes.  that  conquereden  all  aboute 
The  plages  of  the  North  by  lond  and  see. 
To  Wales  fled  the  cnstianitee 
Of  olde  Bretons,  dwelling  in  this  ile  ; 
Ther  was  hir  refuge  for  tiie  mene  while. 

But  yet  n'ere  cristen  Bretons  so  exiled. 
That  ther  n*ere  som  which  in  hir  privitee 
Honoured  Crist,  and  hethen  folk  begiled  ; 
And  neigh  the  castle  swiche  ther  dwelten  three : 
Th*>t  on  of  hem  was  blind,  and  might  not  see. 
But  it  were  with  thilke  eyen  of  his  minde, 
^ith  which  men  mowen  see  whan  they  ben  blinde. 


Brieht  was  the  sonne,  as  in  that  sommers  day, 
For  which  the  constable  and  his  wif  also 
And  Custance,  han  ytake  the  righte  way 
Toward  the  see,  a  furlong  way  or  two, 
To  plaien,  and  to  romen  to  and  fro  ; 
And  in  hir  walk  this  blinde  man  they  mette^ 
Croked  and  olde,  with  eyen  last  yshette. 

In  the  name  of  Crist  (cried  this  blinde  Breton) 
Dame  Hermegild,  yeve  me  my  sight  again. 
This  lady  wexe  afraied  of  that  soun, 
Lest  that  hire  husbond,  shortly  for  to  sain. 
Wold  hire  for  Jesu  Cristes  love  have  slain. 
Til  Custance  made  hire  bold,  and  bad  hire  werche 
The  will  of  Crist,  as  doughter  of  holy  cherche. 

The  constable  wexe  abashed  of  that  sight. 
And  sayde  ;  What  amounteth  all  this  fare  f 
Custance  answerd ;  Sire,  it  is  Cristes  might. 
That  helpeth  folk  out  of  the  fendes  snare  ; 
And  so  ferforth  she  gan  our  lay  declare. 
That  she  the  constable,  er  that  it  were  eve. 
Converted,  and  on  Crist  made  him  beleve. 


This  constable  was  not  lord  of  the  phu» 
Of  which  I  speke,  ther  as  he  Custance  fond. 
But  kept  it  strongly  many  a  winter  space, 
Under  Alia,  king  of  Northumberlond, 
That  was  ful  wise,  and  worthy  of  his  bond 
Againe  the  Scottes,  as  men  may  wel  here  ; 
But  toume  I  wol  againe  to  my  matere. 

Sathan,  that  ever  us  waiteth  to  b^e. 
Saw  of  Custance  all  hire  perfectioun. 
And  cast  anon  how  he  might  quite  hire  while, 
And  made  a  yonge  knight,  that  dwelt  in  that  toun. 
Love  hire  so  bote  of  foule  affectioun. 
That  veraily  him  thought  that  he  shuld  spille. 
But  he  of  hire  might  ones  han  his  wille. 

He  woeih  hire,  but  it  availeth  nought. 
She  wolde  do  no  sinne  by  no  wey  : 
And  for  despit,  he  compassed  his  thought 
To  maken  hire  on  shameful  deth  to  dey. 
He  waiteth  whan  the  constable  is  away. 
And  prively  upon  a  night  he  crepte 
In  Herme^des  chambre  while  she  slepte. 

Wery,  forwaked  in  hire  orisons, 
Slepeth  Custance,  and  Hermegilde  also. 
This  knight,  thurgh  Sathanas  temptations. 
All  softeiy  is  to  the  bed  ygo, 
And  cut  Uie  throte  of  Hermegilde  atwo, 
And  layd  the  blody  knif  by  diune  Custance, 
And  went  his  way,  ther  Crod  yeve  him  mischance* 

Sone  after  cometh  this  constable  home  ag^f 
And  eke  Alia,  that  king  was  of  that  lond, 
And  saw  his  wife  despitously  yslain. 
For  which  ful  oft  he  wept  and  wrong  his  bond  ; 
And  in  the  bed  the  blody  knif  he  fond 
By  dame  Custance,  alas  I  what  might  she  say  1 
For  veray  wo  hire  wit  was  all  away. 

To  king  Alia  was  told  all  this  mischance. 
And  eke  the  time,  and  wher,  and  in  what  wise^ 
That  in  a  ship  was  fonden  this  Custance, 
As  here  before  ye  han  herd  me  devise  : 
The  kinges  herte  of  pitee  gan  agrise, 
Whan  he  saw  so  benigne  a  creature 
Falle  in  disese  and  in  misaventure. 
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For  as  the  lamb  toward  his  deth  is  brought. 
So  Btant  this  innocent  befom  the  king  : 
This  false  knight,  that  hath  this  treson  wrought, 
Bereth  hire  in  bond  that  she  hath  don  this  thing : 
Bnt  nathelei  ther  was  gret  murmuring 
Amonff  the  peple,  and  sayn  they  cannot  gesse 
Thai  Sxe  had  don  so  gret  a  wickednesse. 

Fox  they  ban  seen  hire  ever  so  vertuous, 
And  loTing  HermegUd  right  as  hire  lif : 
Of  this  bare  witnease  CTerich  in  that  hous. 
Save  he  that  Hermegild  slow  with  his  knif  : 
This  gentil  king  hath  cauffht  a  gret  motif 
Of  this  witness,  and  thought  he  wold  enquere 
Beper  in  this  cas,  trouthe  for  to  lere. 

Alas  I  Costanee,  thou  hast  no  champion, 
Ne  fighten  canst  thou  not,  so  wala  wa  1 
But  he  that  starf  for  our  redemption, 
And  bond  Sathan,  and  yet  lith  ther  he  lay, 
So  be  thy  stronge  champion  this  day : 
For  but  if  Crist  on  thee  miracle  kithe, 
Withouten  gilt  thou  shalt  be  slaine  as  swithe. 

She  set  hire  donn  on  knees,  and  thus  she  sayde ; 
Immortal  God,  that  savedest  Susanne 
Fro  false  blame,  and  thou  merciful  mayde, 
Mary  I  mene,  doughter  to  seint  Anne, 
Befom  whos  child  angels  singen  Osanne, 
If  I  be  gilteles  of  this  felonie, 
My  soeour  be,  or  elles  shal  I  die. 

Have  ye  not  seen  somtime  a  pale  face 
j^Among  a  prees)  of  him  that  hath  ben  lad 
Toward  his  deth,  wher  as  he  geteth  no  grace, 
And  swiehe  a  colour  in  his  face  hath  had. 
Men  mighten  know  him  that  was  so  bestad, 
Amonges  all  thefitees  in  that  route. 
So  stant  Gustanoe,  and  loketh  hire  aboute. 

0  qnenea  living  in  prosperitee. 
Duchesses,  and  ye  ladies  everich  on, 
Haveth  som  routhe  on  hire  adversitee  ; 
An  emperouree  doughter  stant  alone  ; 
She  hath  no  wight  to  whom  to  make  hire  mono ; 
0  blood  real,  that  stondest  in  this  drede, 
Fet  ben  thy  frendes  in  thy  grete  nede. 

TiuB  Alia  kin^  hath  swiehe  compassioun. 
As  gentil  hei*te  is  fulfilled  of  pitee. 
That  fro  his  eyen  ran  the  water  doun. 
Now  hastily  do  fecehe  a  book,  quod  he  ; 
And  if  this  knight  wol  sweren,  how  that  she 
This  woman  slow,  yet  wol  we  us  avise. 
Whom  that  we  wol  that  shal  ben  our  justice. 

A  Breton  book,  written  with  Evangiles, 
Was  fet,  and  on  this  book  he  swore  anon 
She  giltif  was,  and  in  the  mene  whiles 
An  hond  him  smote  upon  the  nekke  bone. 
That  donn  he  fell  at  ones  as  a  stone : 
And  both  his  eyen  brost  out  of  his  face 
In  sight  of  every  body  in  that  place. 

A  vois  was  herd,  in  general  audience. 
Thai  sayd;  Thou  hast  desclandred  gilteles 
The  doughter  of  holy  durche  in  high  presence  ; 
Thus  hast  thou  don,  and  yet  hold  I  my  pees. 
Of  this  mervaille  agast  was  all  the  prees. 
As  mased  folk  they  stonden  everich  on 
For  drede  o€  wreche,  save  Cnstance  alone. 


Gret  was  the  drede  and  eke  the  repentance 
Of  hem  that  hadden  wronge  suspection 
Upon  this  sely  innocent  Custance ; 
And  for  this  miracle,  in  conclusion, 
And  by  Custanoes  mediation, 
The  king,  and  many  another  in  that  place. 
Converted  was,  thanked  be  Cristes  grace. 

This  false  knight  was  slam  for  his  untrouthe 
By  iugement  of  Alia  hastily ; 
And  yet  Custance  had  of  his  deth  gret  routhe ; 
And  after  this  Jesus  of  his  mercy 
Made  Alia  wedden  ful  solempnely 
This  holy  woman,  that  is  so  bright  and  shene. 
And  thus  hath  Crist  ymade  Cuatance  a  queue. 

But  who  was  woful  (if  I  shal  not  lie) 
Of  this  wedding  but  Donegild  and  no  mo. 
The  kinges  mother,  ful  of  tyrannic  f 
Hire  thoughte  hire  cursed  herte  brast  atwo  ; 
She  wolde  not  that  hire  sone  had  do  so  ; 
Hire  thouglite  a  despit,  that  he  shulde  take 
So  strange  a  creature  unto  his  make. 

Me  list  not  of  the  chaf  ne  of  the  stre 
Maken  so  long  a  tale,  as  of  the  com. 
What  shulde  I  tellen  of  the  realtee 
Of  Uib  mariage,  or  which  cours  goth  befom. 
Who  bloweth  in  a  trompe  or  in  an  horn  I 
The  frait  of  every  tale  is  for  to  say  ; 
They  ete  and  drinke,  and  dance,  and  sing,  and  play. 

^    They  gon  to  bed,  as  it  was  skill  and  right. 
For  though  that  wives  ben  ful  holy  thinges, 
They  moeten  take  in  patience  a  night  ^ 
Swiehe  maner  necessaries,  as  ben  plesinges 
To  folk  that  ban  ywedded  hem  with  ringes. 
And  lay  a  lite  hir  holinesse  aside  ^ 
As  for  the  time,  it  may  no  bet  betide. 

On  hire  he  gat  a  knave  childe  anon. 

And  to  a  bLuiop,  and  his  constable  eke 

He  toke  his  wif  to  kepe,  whan  he  is  gon 

To  Scotknd  ward,  his  fomen  for  to  seke. 

Now  faire  Custance,  that  is  so  humble  and  meke^ 

So  long  is  gon  with  childe  til  that  still 

She  halt  hire  chambre,  abiding  Cristes  wilL 

The  time  is  come,  a  knave  child  she  here  ; 
Mauricius  at  the  fontstone  they  him  calle. 
This  constable  doth  forth  come  a  messager. 
And  wrote  unto  his  king  that  cleped  was  AUe^ 
How  that  this  blisful  tiding  is  befalle. 
And  other  tidings  spedeful  for  to  sav. 
He  hath  the  lettre,  and  forth  he  goth  his  way. 

This  messager,  to  don  his  avantage. 
Unto  the  kinges  mother  rideth  swithe. 
And  salueth  hire  ful  faire  in  his  langage. 
Madame,  quod  he,  ye  may  be  glad  and  blithe, 
And  thanken  God  an  hundred  thousand  aithe ; 
My  lady  queue  hath  child,  withouten  doute. 
To  joye  and  blisse  of  all  this  regno  aboute. 

Lo  here  the  lettre  seled  of  this  thmg. 
That  I  most  here  in  all  the  hast  I  may : 
If  ye  wol  ought  unto  your  sone  the  king, 
I  am  your  servant  bothe  night  and  day. 
Donegilde  answerd.  As  now  at  this  time  nay  ; 
But  here  I  wol  all  nisht  thou  take  thy  rest^ 
To-morwe  wol  I  say  wee  what  me  lest 
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This  mesBager  drank  eadly  ale  and  wine^ 
And  stolen  were  his  lettres  priyely 
Out  of  his  box,  while  he  slept  as  a  swine  ; 
And  contrefeted  was  ful  subtilly 
Another  lettre,  wrought  ful  sinfully, 
Unto  the  king  directe  of  this  matere 
Fro  his  constable,  as  ye  shal  after  here. 

This  lettre  spake,  the  queue  delivered  was 
I  Of  so  homble  a  fendliehe  creature, 
.  That  in  the  castle  non  so  hardy  was 
I  That  any  while  dorste  therein  endure : 

The  motiier  was  an  elfe  by  ayenture 
I  Ycome,  by  charmes  or  by  soroerie, 

And  evench  man  hateth  hire  oompagnte. 

I 

Wo  was  this  king  whan  he  this  lettre  had  sein. 
But  to  no  wight  he  told  his  sorwes  sore. 
But  of  his  owen  hand  he  wrote  again  ; 
Welcome  the  sonde  of  Crist  for  evermore 
To  me,  that  am  now  lemed  in  this  lore  : 
Lord,  welcome  be  thy  lust  and  thy  plesance. 
My  lust  I  put  all  in  Uiyn  ordinance, 

Kepeth  this  child,  al  be  it  foule  or  faire. 
And  eke  my  wif,  unto  min  home  coming : 
Crist  whan  him  list  may  senden  me  an  heire, 
More  agreable  than  this  to  my  liking. 
This  lettre  he  seled,  priyely  weping. 
Which  to  the  messager  was  taken  sone, 
And  forth  he  goth,  ther  is  no  more  to  done. 

O  messager,  fulfilled  of  dronkenesse. 
Strong  is  thy  breth,  thy  limmes  faltren  ay. 
And  £ou  bewreiest  alle  secrenesse ; 
Thy  mind  is  lome,  thou  janglest  as  a  jay  ; 
Thy  face  is  toumed  in  a  new  array  ; 
Ther  dronkenesse  regneth  in  any  route, 
Ther  is  no  conseil  hid  withouten  doute. 

O  Donegfld,  I  ne  have  non  English  digne 
Unto  thy  malice,  and  thy  tirannie  : 
And  therfore  to  the  fende  I  thee  resigne. 
Let  him  enditen  of  thy  traitorie. 
Fy  mannish,  fy  ;  o  nay  by  Grod  I  lie ; 
Fy  fendliehe  spirit,  for  I  dare  wel  telle, 
Though  thou  here  vralke,  thy  spirit  is  in  belle. 

This  messager  cometh  fro  the  kine  again. 
And  at  the  kinges  modres  court  he  light. 
And  she  was  of  this  messager  ful  fayn. 
And  plesed  hun  in  all  that  ever  she  might. 
He  dranke,  and  wel  his  girdel  underplot ; 
He  slepeth,  and  he  snoreth  in  his  gise 
All  night,  until  the  sonne  gan  arise. 

Eft  were  his  lettres  stolen  everich  on. 
And  contrefeted  lettres  in  this  wise. 
The  king  commanded  his  constable  anon 
Up  peine  of  hanging  and  of  high  jewise. 
That  he  ne  shulde  soffren  in  no  wise 
Custance  within  his  regno  for  to  abide 
Three  dales,  and  a  quarter  of  a  tide  ; 

But  in  the  same  ship  as  he  hire  fond, 
I  Hire  and  hire  yonge  sone,  and  all  hire  gere 
I  He  slmlde  put,  and  croude  hire  firo  the  lond. 
And  charge  hire,  that  she  never  eft  come  there. 
O  my  Custance,  wel  may  thy  ghost  have  fere, 
And  sloping  in  thy  dreme  ben  in  penance, 
Whan  Donegild  cast  all  this  ordinance. 


This  messager  on  morwe  whan  he  awoke, 
Unto  the  caste!  halt  the  nexte  way ; 
And  to  the  constable  he  the  lettre  toke  ; 
And  whan  that  he  this  pitous  lettre  sey, 
Ful  oft  he  sayd  alas,  and  wala  wa  ; 
Lord  Crist,  quod  he,  how  may  this  world  endure  ! 
So  ful  of  sinne  is  many  a  creature. 

O  mighty  God,  if  that  it  be  thy  will. 
Sin  thou  art  rightful  juge,  how  may  it  be 
That  thou  wolt  soffren  innocence  to  spill. 
And  wicked  folk  regno  in  proeperitee  t 
A  good  Custance,  aias !  so  wo  is  me, 
That  I  mote  be  thy  turmentour,  or  dey 
On  shames  deth,  ther  is  non  other  wey. 

Wepen  both  yong  and  old  in  al  that  place, 
Whan  that  the  lung  this  cursed  lettre  sent : 
And  Custance  with  a  dedly  pale  face 
The  fourihe  day  toward  the  ship  she  went : 
But  natheles  she  taketh  in  good  entent 
The  will  of  Crist,  and  kneUng  on  the  strond 
She  sayde.  Lord,  ay  welcome  be  thy  sond. 

He  that  me  kepte  fro  the  false  blame, 
WhUe  I  was  in  the  lond  amonges  you. 
He  can  me  kepe  fro  harme  and  eke  fro  shame 
In  the  salt  see,  although  I  se  not  how  : 
As  strong  as  ever  he  was,  he  is  yet  now, 
In  him  trust  I,  and  in  his  mother  dere. 
That  is  to  me  my  sail  and  eke  my  steie. 

Hire  litel  child  lay  weping  in  hire  arm, 
And  kneling  pitously  to  him  she  said. 
Pees,  litel  sone,  I  wol  do  thee  no  harm  : 
With  that  hire  couverchief  of  hire  bed  she  braid. 
And  over  his  litel  even  she  it  laid. 
And  in  hire  arme  she  lulletfa  it  ful  fast, 
And  into  the  heven  hire  eyen  up  she  cast. 

Mother,  quod  she,  and  mayden  bright  Bfariet, 
Soth  is,  that  thurgh  womannes  eggement 
Mankind  was  lome,  and  damned  ay  to  die. 
For  which  thy  child  was  on  a  crois  yrent : 
Thy  blisful  eyen  saw  all  his  turment, 
Than  is  ther  no  comparison  betwene 
Thy  wo,  and  any  wo  man  may  sustene. 

Thou  saw  thy  child  yslain  before  thin  eyen. 
And  yet  now  liveth  my  litel  child  parfiiy  : 
Now,  lady  bright,  to  whom  all  woful  crien. 
Thou  glory  of  womanhed,  thou  faire  may. 
Thou  haven  of  refute,  bright  sterre  of  day, 
Rew  on  my  child,  that  of  thy  gentillesse 
Rewest  on  every  rewful  in  distresse. 

O  litel  child,  alas !  what  is  thy  gilt. 
That  never  wroughtest  sinne  as  yet  parde  f 
Why  wol  thin  hi^e  father  have  thee  spilt ! 
O  mercy,  dere  constable,  (quod  she) 
As  let  my  litel  child  dwell  here  with  thee : 
And  if  thou  darst  not  saven  him  fro  blame. 
So  kisse  him  ones  in  his  iSftdres  name. 

Therwith  she  loketh  backward  to  the  lond. 
And  saide ;  Farewel,  housbond  routheles  I 
And  up  she  rist,  and  walketh  doun  the  strond 
Toward  the  ship,  hire  foloweth  all  the  prees : 
And  ever  she  praieth  hire  child  to  hold  his  pees, 
And  taketh  hire  leve,  and  with  an  holy  entent 
She  bleaeeth  hire,  and  into  the  ship  she  went. 
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Yitailled  was  the  ship,  it  is  no  drede, 
Habiindantly  for  hire  a  ful  long  space  : 
And  other  necessaries  that  shuld  nede 
She  had  ynow,  heried  be  Groddes  grace : 
For  wind  and  wether,  almighty  God  purchace. 
And  bring  hire  home,  I  can  no  better  say. 
Bat  in  the  see  she  driveth  forth  hire  way. 

Alia  the  king  cometh  home  sone  after  this 
Unto  his  castel,  of  the  which  I  told. 
And  asketh  wher  his  wif  and  his  child  is  ; 
The  constable  gan  about  his  herte  cold, 
And  plainly  all  the  matere  he  him  told 
As  ye  han  nerd,  I  can  tell  it  no  better, 
And  shewed  the  king  his  sole  and  his  letter ; 

And  sayde  ;  Lord,  as  ye  commanded  me 
Up  peine  of  deth,  so  have  I  don  certain. 
This  mesaager  turmented  was,  til  he 
Moste  beknowe,  and  tellen  plat  and  plain, 
Fro  night  to  night  in  what  place  he  had  lain : 
And  thus  by  wit  and  subtil  enquering 
Imagined  was  by  whom  this  harm  gan  spring. 

The  hand  was  knowen  that  the  lettre  wrote, 
And  all  the  venime  of  this  cursed  dede ; 
But  in  what  wise,  certainly  I  n'ot. 
The  effect  is  this,  that  Alia  out  of  drede 
His  moder  slew,  that  moun  men  plainly  rede, 
For  that  she  trattour  was  to  hire  ligeauce  : 
Thus  endeth  this  old  Donegild  with  meschance. 

The  florwe  that  this  Alia  night  and  day 
Maketh  for  his  wif  and  for  his  child  also, 
Ther  is  no  tonge  that  it  tellen  may. 
But  now  wol  I  agen  to  Custance  go. 
That  fleteth  in  the  see  in  peine  and  wo 
Fire  yere  and  more,  as  liked  Cristes  sonde, 
Or  that  hire  ship  approched  to  the  londe. 

Under  an  hethen  castel  at  the  last, 
(Of  which  the  name  in  my  text  I  not  find) 
Costance  and  eke  hire  child  the  see  up  cast. 
Ahnighty  God,  that  saved  all  mankind, 
I  HsTe  on  Costance  and  on  hire  child  som  mind, 
I  That  fallen  is  in  hethen  hond  eftsone 
In  point  to  spill,  as  I  shal  tell  you  sone. 

>     Doun  firo  the  castel  cometh  ther  many  a  wight 
1  To  ganren  on  this  ship,  and  on  Custance : 
1  Bat  shortly  fro  the  castel  on  a  night, 
1  The  lordes  steward  (God  yeve  him  meschance) 
I  A  theef,  that  had  reneyed  our  creance^ 
,  Came  into  the  ship  alone,  and  said,  he  wolde 
Hire  lemmas  be,  whether  she  wolde  or  n'olde. 

Wo  was  this  wretched  woman  tho  begon. 
Hire  childe  cried,  and  she  cried  pitously  : 
But  blisfol  Mary  halpe  hire  right  anon. 
For  with  hire  strogling  wel  and  mightily 
The  theef  fell  over  bora  al  sodenly. 
And  in  the  see  he  drenched  for  vengeance. 
And  thus  hath  Crist  unwemmed  kept  Custance. 

0  fonle  lust  of  luxuxie,  lo  thin  ende, 
Nat  only  that  thou  faintest  mannes  mind^ 
Bat  venuly  thou  wolt  his  body  shende. 
Th'ende  of  thy  werk,  or  of  thy  lustes  blind^ 
I«  complaining :  how  many  may  men  find. 
That  not  for  werk  somtime,  but  for  th'entent 
To  don  this  sinne,  ben  other  sUiiu  or  shent. 


How  may  this  weke  woman  han  the  strength 
Hire  to  defend  again  this  renegate ! 

0  Golias,  unmesurable  of  length. 

How  mighte  David  maken  thee  so  mate  t 
So  yonge,  and  of  armure  so  desolate. 
How  dorst  he  loke  upon  thy  dredful  face  t 
Wel  may  men  seen  it  was  but  Goddes  grace. 

Who  yaf  Judith  corage  or  hardinesse 
To  sleen  him  Holofemes  in  his  tent. 
And  to  deliver  out  of  wretchednesse 
The  peple  of  God  f  I  say  for  this  entent. 
That  right  as  God  spirit  of  vigour  sent 
To  hem,  and  saved  hem  out  of  meschance^ 
So  sent  he  might  and  vigour  to  Custance. 

Forth  goth  hire  ship  thurghout  the  narwe  mouth 
Of  Jubaltare  and  Septe,  drivinz  alway, 
Somtime  West,  and  somtime  North  and  South, 
And  somtime  Est,  ful  many  a  wery  day  : 
Til  Cristes  moder  (blessed  be  she  ay) 
Hath  shapen  thurgh  hire  endeles  goodnesse 
To  make  an  end  of  all  hire  hevinesse. 

Now  let  us  stint  of  Custance  but  a  throw, 
And  speke  we  of  the  Romane  emperour. 
That  out  of  Surrie  hath  by  lettres  knowe 
The  slaughter  of  cristen  folk,  and  dishonour 
Don  to  his  doughter  by  a  false  traitour, 

1  mene  the  cursed  wicked  Soudannesse, 
That  at  the  fest  let  sleen  both  more  and  lease. 

For  which  this  emperour  hath  sent  anon 
His  senatour,  with  real  ordinance. 
And  other  lordes,  Grod  wote,  many  on. 
On  Surriens  to  taken  high  vengeance  t 
They  brennen,  sleen,  and  bring  hem  to  meschance 
Ful  many  a  day :  but  shortly  this  is  th'ende, 
Homward  to  Rome  they  shapen  hem  to  wende. 

This  senatour  repaireth  with  victozie 
To  Rome  ward  sayling  ful  really. 
And  met  the  ship  driving,  as  saith  the  stone. 
In  which  Custance  sitteth  ful  pitously  ; 
Nothing  ne  knew  he  what  she  was,  ne  why 
She  was  in  swiche  array,  ne  she  wil  sey 
Of  hire  estat,  though  that  she  shulde  dey. 

He  bringeth  hire  to  Rome,  and  to  his  wif 
He  yaf  hire,  and  hire  yonge  sone  also  : 
And  with  the  senatour  she  lad  hire  lif. 
Thus  can  our  lady  bringen  out  of  wo 
Woful  Custance,  and  many  another  mo : 
And  longe  time  dwelled  she  in  that  place. 
In  holy  werkes  ever,  as  was  hire  grace. 

The  senatoures  wif  her  aunte  was, 
But  for  all  that  she  knew  hire  never  the  more  : 
I  wol  no  longer  tarien  in  this  cas. 
But  to  king  Alia,  which  I  spake  of  yore. 
That  for  his  wif  wepeth  and  siketh  sore, 
I  wol  retume,  and  let  I  wol  Custance 
Under  the  senatoures  governance. 

King  AIU,  which  that  had  his  moder  slain. 
Upon  a  day  fell  in  svdche  repentance, 
That  if  I  shortly  tellen  shal  and  plain, 
To  Rome  he  cometh  to  receive  his  penance. 
And  putte  him  in  the  popes  ordinance 
In  high  and  low,  and  Jesu  Crist  besought, 
Foryeve  his  wicked  werkes  that  he  had  wrought« 
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The  fame  anon  thurghout  the  toun  is  bom. 
How  Alia  king  shal  come  on  pilgrimage, 
By  herbergeoun  that  wenten  him  befom. 
For  which  the  senatour,  as  was  usa^, 
Rode  hun  againe,  and  many  of  his  Image^ 
As  wel  to  shewen  hie  high  magnificence^ 
Ab  to  don  any  king  a  reverence. 

Gret  chete  doth  this  noble  senatonr 
To  king  Alia,  and  he  to  him  also  ; 
Everich  of  hem  doth  other  gret  honour  ; 
And  so  befell,  that  in  a  day  or  two 
This  senatonr  is  to  king  Alia  go 
To  fest,  and  shortly,  if  I  shal  not  lie, 
Custanoes  sone  went  in  his  oompagnie. 

Som  men  wold  sain  at  requeste  of  Cnstanoe 
This  senatonr  hath  lad  this  child  to  feste  : 
I  may  not  tellen  every  circumstance. 
Be  as  be  may,  ther  was  he  at  the  leste : 
But  soth  is  this,  that  at  his  mothers  heste 
Befom  Alia,  daring  the  metes  space. 
The  child  stood,  loking  in  the  kinges  fi^e. 

This  Alia  king  hath  of  this  child  gret  wonder, 
And  to  the  senatonr  he  said  anon, 
Whos  is  that  fairs  child  that  stondeth  yonder  t 
I  no*t,  quod  he,  by  God  and  by  Seint  John  ; 
A  moder  he  ha^,  bat  fader  hath  he  non. 
That  I  of  wote  :  bat  shortly  in  a  stound 
He  told  Alia  how  that  this  child  was  found. 

But  God  wot,  quod  this  senatonr  also. 
So  vertuous  a  liver  in  all  my  lif 
Ne  saw  I  never,  as  she,  ne  herd  of  mo 
Of  worldly  woman,  maiden,  widewe  or  wif : 
I  dare  wel  sayn  hire  hadde  lever  a  knif 
Thurghout  hire  brest,  than  ben  a  woman  wikke, 
Ther  is  no  man  coude  bring  hire  to  that  prikke. 

Now  was  this  child  as  like  unto  Custance 
As  possible  is  a  creature  to  be  : 
This  Alia  hath  the  face  in  remembrance 
Of  dame  Custance,  and  theron  mused  he. 
If  that  the  childes  moder  were  aught  she 
That  is  his  wif,  and  prively  he  signte. 
And  sped  him  fro  the  table  that  he  mighte. 

Parfay,  thought  he,  fantome  is  in  min  bed. 
I  ought  to  deme  of  sldlful  iugement. 
That  in  the  salte  see  my  wif  is  ded. 
And  afterward  he  made  his  argument ; 
What  wot  I,  if  that  Crist  luive  hider  sent 
My  wif  by  see,  as  wel  as  he  hire  lent 
To  my  contree,  fro  thennes  that  she  went ! 

And  after  noon  home  with  the  senatonr 
Groth  Alia,  for  to  see  this  wonder  chance. 
This  senatonr  doth  Alia  gret  honour. 
And  hastily  he  sent  after  Custance  : 
But  trusteth  wel,  hire  luste  not  to  dance. 
Whan  that  she  wiste  wherfore  was  that  sonde, 
Uunethe  upon  hire  feet  she  mighte  stonde. 

Whan  Alia  saw  his  wif,  faire  he  hire  grette, 
And  wept,  that  it  was  routhe  for  to  see, 
For  at  the  firste  look  he  on  hire  sette 
He  knew  wel  veraily  that  it  was  she  : 
And  she  for  sorwe,  as  domb  stant  as  a  tree : 
So  was  hire  herte  shette  in  hire  distresse. 
Whan  she  remembered  his  unkindenesse. 


Twies  she  swouneth  in  his  owen  sight. 
He  wepeth  and  him  excuseth  pitously : 
Now  Clod,  quod  he,  and  all  his  halwes  bright 
So  wisly  on  my  soiUe  as  have  mercy. 
That  of  youre  harme  as  gilteles  am  I, 
As  is  Maurice  my  sone,  so  like  your  face, 
EUes  the  fend  me  fetche  out  of  this  place. 

Long  was  the  sobbing  and  the  bitter  peine, 
Or  that  hir  woful  hertes  mighten  cese, 
Gret  was  the  pitee  for  to  here  hem  pleine, 
Thurgh  whiche  pleintes  gan  hir  wo  encrese. 
I  pray  you  all  my  labour  to  releee, 
I  may  not  tell  hir  wo  until  to-morwe, 
I  am  so  wery  for  to  speke  of  sorwe. 

But  finally,  whan  that  the  soth  is  wist. 
That  Alia  gilteles  was  of  hire  wo, 
I  trow  an  hundred  times  ban  the^  kist. 
And  swiche  a  blisse  is  ther  betwix  hem  two, 
That  save  the  joye  that  lasteth  evermo, 
Ther  is  non  like,  that  any  creature 
Hath  seen  or  shal,  while  that  the  world  may  dure. 

Tho  praied  she  hire  husbond  mekely 
In  releef  of  hire  longe  pitous  pine. 
That  he  wold  pray  hire  fader  specially^ 
That  of  his  magestee  he  wold  encline 
To  vouchesauf  som  day  with  him  to  dine : 
She  praied  him  eke,  he  shulde  by  no  way 
Unto  hire  fader  no  word  of  hire  say. 

Som  men  wold  sayn,  how  that  the  child  Manrice 
Doth  this  message  until  this  emperour : 
But  as  I  gesse.  Alia  was  not  so  nice. 
To  him  tlutt  is  so  soveraine  of  honour^ 
As  he  that  is  of  cristen  folk  the  flour, 
Send  any  child,  but  it  is  bet  to  deme 
He  went  himself,  and  so  it  may  wel  seme. 

This  emperour  hath  granted  gentilly 
To  come  to  dinner,  as  he  him^beisoughte : 
And  wel  rede  I,  he  loked  besily 
Upon  this  child,  and  on  his  doughter  thought. 
Alia  goth  to  his  inne,  and  as  him  ought 
Arraied  for  thiff  feste  in  every  wise. 
As  ferforth  as  his  conning  may  suffice. 

The  morwe  came,  and  Alia  gan  him  dresee. 
And  eke  his  wif,  this  emperour  to  mete : 
And  forth  they  ride  in  joye  and  in  gladnesse^ 
And  whan  she  saw  hire  fader  in  the  strete. 
She  light  adoun  and  falleth  him  to  fete. 
Fader,  quod  she,  your  yonge  child  Custance 
Is  now  ful  clone  out  of  your  remembrance. 

I  am  your  doughter,  your  Custance,  quod  she, 
That  whilom  ye  ban  sent  into  Surrie ; 
It  am  I,  fader,  that.in  the  salte  see 
Was  put  alone,  and  dampned  for  to  die. 
Now,  goode  fader,  I  you  mercy  crie. 
Send  me  no  more  into  non  hethenease. 
But  thanketh  my  lord  here  of  his  kindeneese. 

Who  can  the  pitous  joye  tellen  all 
Betwix  hem  thre,  sin  they  ben  thus  ymette  t 
But  of  my  tale  make  an  ende  I  shal. 
The  day  goth  fast,  I  wol  no  longer  lette. 
Thise  glade  folk  to  dinner  ben  ysette. 
In  joy  and  blisse  at  mete  I  let  hem  dwell, 
A  thousand  fold  wel  more  than  I  can  telL 
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THE  MAN  OF  LAWES  TALE. 
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This  child  Maurice  was  sithen  emperour 
Biade  by  the  pope,  and  lived  cristenly, 
To  Crtstes  chirch^  did  he  gret  honour : 
Bat  I  let  all  his  atone  paasen  by. 
Of  Cuatance  is  my  tale  apectally. 
In  the  olde  Romane  ^tes  men  may  find 
Maurices  lif,  I  here  it  not  in  mind. 

This  king  Alia,  whan  he  his  time  sey, 
With  his  Cuatance,  his  holy  wif  so  swete, 
To  Englond  ben  they  come  the  righte  wey, 
Ther  as  they  live  in  joye  and  in  quiete. 
But  litel  while  it  lasteth  I  you  hete, 
Joye  of  this  worid  for  time  wol  not  abide. 
Fro  day  to  night  it  changeth  as  the  tide. 

Who  lived  ever  in  swiche  delite  o  day. 
That  him  ne  moved  other  conscience, 
Or  ire,  or  talent,  or  som  kin  affray, 
Envie,  or  pride,  or  passion,  or  offence  t 
I  ne  say  but  for  this  end  this  sentence. 
That  litel  while  in  joye  or  in  plesance 
Lasteth  the  blisse  of  Alia  wiUi  Custance. 


For  deth,  that  taketh  of  hie  and  low  his  rente. 
Whan  passed  was  a  yere,  even  as  I  gesse. 
Out  of  this  world  this  king  Alia  he  hente. 
For  whom  Custance  hath  f ul  gret  hevinease. 
Now  let  us  praien  God  his  soule  blesse : 
And  dame  Uustance,  finally  to  say. 
Toward  the  toun  of  Rome  goth  hire  way. 

To  Rome  is  come  this  holy  creature, 
And  findeth  ther  hire  frendes  hole  and  sound  : 
Now  is  she  scaped  all  hire  aventure  : 
And  whan  that  she  hire  fader  hath  yfound, 
Doun  on  hire  knees  falleth  she  to  ground, 
Weping  for  tendemesse  in  herte  blithe 
She  herieth  God  an  hundred  thousand  sithe. 

In  vertue  and  in  holy  almeese  dede 
They  liven  alle,  and  never  asonder  wende ; 
Till  deth  departeth  hem,  this  lif  they  lede  : 
And  fareth  now  wel,  my  tale  is  at  an  ende. 
Now  Jesu  Crist,  that  of  his  might  may  sends 
Joye  after  wo,  goveme  us  in  his  grace. 
And  kepe  us  alle  that  ben  in  this  place. 


THE  WIF  OF  BATHES  TALE, 


I 


I 


THE  WIF  OF  BATHES  PROLOGUE 


EzpiRiKZfCB,  thouffh  non  auctoritee 
Were  in  this  world,  is  right  ynough  for  me 
To  speke  of  wo  that  is  in  mariage  : 
For,  knndings,  sin  I  twelf  yere  was  of  age, 
(Thanked  he  Grod  that  is  eteme  on  live) 
Hosbondea  at  chirche  dore  have  I  had  five, 
( If  I  BO  often  might  ban  wedded  be) 
And  all  were  worthy  men  in  hir  degree. 

But  me  was  told,  not  longe  time  agon  is. 
That  sithen  Crist  ne  went  never  but  onis 
To  wedding,  in  the  Cane  of  Galilee, 
That  by  tlut  ilke  ensample  taught  he  me, 
That  I  ne  shulde  wedded  be  but  ones. 
Lofherke  eke,  which  a  sharpe  word  for  the  nones, 
Betide  a  welle  Jesu,  God  and  man, 
Spake  in  reprefe  of  the  Samaritan  : 
Thou  hast  yhadde  five  husbonds,  sayde  he  ; 
And  thilke  man,  that  now  hath  wedded  thee. 
Is  not  thyn  husbond  :  thus  said  he  certain  ; 
What  that  he  ment  therby,  I  can  not  sain. 
Bat  that  I  aske,  why  that  the  fifthe  man 
Was  non  husbond  to  the  Samaritan  f 
How  many  might  she  have  in  mariage  t 
Yet  herd  I  never  tellen  in  min  age 
Upon  this  noumbre  diffinitioun  ; 
Men  may  devine,  and  gloeen  up  and  doun. 

But  wel  I  wot,  expresse  withouten  lie 
God  bad  us  for  to  wex  and  multiplie  ; 
That  gentil  text  can  I  wel  understoud. 
Eke  wel  I  wot,  be  sayd,  that  min  husbond 
Sbnld  leve  £ader  and  moder,  and  take  to  me ; 
But  of  no  nonmbre  mention  made  he. 
Of  bigamie  or  of  octogamie ; 
Why  shttld  men  than  speke  of  it  vilanie  f 


Lo  here  the  wise  King  Dan  Salomon, 
I  trow  he  hadde  wives  mo  than  on, 
(As  wolde  God  it  leful  were  to  me 
To  be  refipeshed  half  so  oft  as  he) 
Which  a  gift  of  God  had  he  for  alle  his  wives  f 
No  man  hath  swiche,  that  in  this  world  on  live  is. 
God  wot,  this  noble  king,  as  to  my  witte, 
The  firste  night  had  many  a  mery  fitte 
With  echo  of  hem,  so  wel  was  him  on  live. 
Blessed  be  Grod  that  I  have  wedded  five. 
Welcome  the  sixths  whan  that  ever  he  shalL 
For  sith  I  wol  not  kepe  me  chaste  in  all. 
Whan  min  husbond  is  fro  the  world  ygon, 
Som  cristen  man  shal  wedden  me  anon. 
For  than  the  apostle  saith,  that  I  am  fre 
To  wedde,  a'  goddes  half,  wher  it  liketh  me. 
He  saith,  that  to  be  wedded  is  no  sinne  ; 
Better  is  to  be  wedded  than  to  brinne. 

What  rekketh  me  though  folk  say  vilanie 
Of  shrewed  Lamech,  and  his  bigamie  f 
I  wot  wel  Abraham  was  an  holy  man, 
And  Jacob  eke,  as  fer  as  ever  I  can. 
And  echo  of  hem  had  wives  mo  than  two. 
And  many  another  holy  man  also. 
Wher  can  ye  seen  in  any  manor  age 
That  highe  God  defended  mariage 
By  expresse  word  f    I  pray  you  telleth  me. 
Or  wher  commanded  he  virginitee  I 

I  wot  as  wel  as  ye,  it  is  no  drede. 
The  apostle,  whan  he  spake  of  maidenhede. 
He  said,  that  precept  therof  had  he  non  : 
Men  may  conseille  a  woman  to  ben  on. 
But  conseilling  is  no  commandement ; 
Heput  it  in  our  owen  jugement. 

For  hadde  God  commanded  maidenhede. 
Than  had  he  dampned  weddine  out  of  drede  ; 
And  certes,  if  ther  were  no  sede  ysowe, 
Virginitee  than  wherof  shuld  it  growe ! 
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Poole  donte  not  comnuuiden  at  the  lest 
A  thing,  of  which  his  muster  yaf  non  hest. 
The  durt  is  sette  up  for  virginitee, 
Catch  who  so  may,  who  renueth  best  let  see. 
But  this  word  is  not  take  of  every  wight, 
But  ther  as  God  wol  yeve  it  of  his  might. 
I  wot  wel  that  the  apostle  was  a  maid, 
But  natheles,  though  that  he  wrote  and  said. 
He  wold  that  every  wight  were  swiche  as  he^ 
All  n'is  but  conseil  to  virginitee. 
And  for  to  ben  a  wif  he  yaf  me  leve^ 
Of  indulgence,  so  n'is  it  non  reprove 
To  wedden  me,  if  that  my  make  die, 
Withoute  eiception  of  bigamie  ; 
All  were  it  good  no  woman  for  to  touche, 
(He  ment  as  in  his  bed  or  in  his  couche) 
For  peril  is  both  fire  and  tow  to  assemble ; 
Ye  know  what  this  ensample  may  resemble. 

This  is  all  and  som,  he  held  virginitee 
More  pariit  than  wedding  in  freeltee : 
f  Freeltee  depe  I,  but  if  that  he  and  she 
Wold  lede  hir  lives  all  in  chastitee) 
I  graunt  it  wel,  I  have  of  non  envie. 
Who  maidenhed  preferre  to  bigamie  ; 
It  liketh  hem  to  be  ciene  in  body  and  gost : 
Of  min  estat  I  wol  not  maken  boat. 

For  wel  ye  know,  a  lord  in  his  houshold 
Ne  hath  nat  every  vessell  all  of  gold  : 
Som  ben  of  tree  ;  and  don  hir  lord  service. 
God  depeth  folk  to  him  in  sondry  wise, 
And  everich  hath  of  God  a  propre  gift, 
Som  thb,  som  that,  as  that  him  liketh  shift. 
Virginitee  is  gret  perfection. 
And  continence  eke  with  devotion  : 
But  Crist,  that  of  perfection  is  welle, 
Ne  bade  not  every  wight  he  shulde  go  selle 
All  that  he  had,  and  yeve  it  to  the  poure. 
And  in  swiche  wise  folow  him  and  his  lore  : 
He  spake  to  hem  that  wold  live  parfitly. 
And,  lordings,  (by  your  leve)  that  am  nat  I  ; 
I  wol  bestow  the  flour  of  all  myn  age 
in  th'  actes  and  the  fruit  of  manage. 

Tell  me  also,  to  what  conclusion 
Were  membres  made  of  generation. 
And  of  so  parfit  wise  a  wight  ywrought  I 
Trusteth  me  wel,  they  were  nat  made  for  nought 
Glose  who  so  wol,  and  say  bothe  up  and  doun. 
That  they  were  made  for  purgatioun 
Of  urine,  and  of  other  thineee  smale. 
And  eke  to  know  a  female  from  a  male  : 
And  for  non  other  cause !  say  ye  no  f 
The  experience  wot  wel  it  is  not  so. 
So  that  the  derkes  be  not  with  me  wroth, 
I  say  this,  that  they  maked  ben  for  both, 
This  is  to  sayn,  for  oflSce,  and  for  ese 
Of  engendrure,  ther  we  not  God  displese. 
Why  shuld  men  elles  in  hir  bookes  sette. 
That  man  shal  yelden  to  his  wif  hire  dette  ? 
Now  wherwith  shuld  he  make  his  payement, 
If  he  ne  used  his  sely  instrument ! 
Than  were  they  made  upon  a  creature 
To  purge  urine,  and  eke  for  engendrure. 

But  I  say  not  that  every  wight  is  hold. 
That  hath  swiche  hameis  as  I  to  you  told. 
To  gon  and  usen  hem  in  engendrure  ; 
Than  shuld  men  take  of  cluuititee  no  cure. 
Crist  was  a  maide,  and  shapen  as  a  man, 
And  many  a  seint,  sith  that  this  world  began. 
Yet  lived  they  ever  in  parfit  chastitee. 
I  n'ill  envie  with  no  virginitee. 


Let  hem  with  bred  of  pured  whete  be  fed, 

And  let  us  wives  eten  barly  bred. 

And  yet  with  barly  bred,  Mark  tellen  can. 

Our  Lord  Jesu  refreshed  many  a  man. 

In  swiche  estat  as  God  hath  deped  us, 

I  wol  penever,  I  n'am  not  precious. 

In  wifhode  wol  I  use  min  instrument 

As  frely  as  my  maker  hath  it  sent. 

If  I  be  dangerous  God  yeve  me  sorwe, 

Min  husbond  shal  it  have  both  even  and  morwe, 

Whan  that  him  list  come  forth  and  pay  his  dette. 

An  husbond  wol  I  have,  I  wol  not  lette. 

Which  shal  be  both  my  dettour  and  my  thrall. 

And  have  his  tribulation  withall 

Upon  his  flesh,  while  that  I  am  his  wif. 

I  have  the  power  during  all  my  lif 

Upon  his  propre  body,  and  nat  he  ; 

Right  thus  the  apostle  told  it  unto  me. 

And  bad  our  husbonds  for  to  love  us  wel ; 

All  this  sentence  me  liketh  every  del. 

Up  stert  the  pardoner,  and  that  anon ; 
Now,  dame,  quod  he,  by  Grod  and  by  Seint  John, 
Ye  ben  a  noble  prechour  in  this  cas. 
I  was  about  to  wed  a  wif,  alas  I 
What !  shuld  I  hie  it  on  my  flesh  so  dere  t 
Yet  had  I  lever  wed  no  wif  to-yere. 

Abide,  quod  she,  my  tale  is  not  begonne. 
Nay,  thou  shalt  drinken  of  another  tonue 
£r  that  I  go,  shal  savour  worse  than  ale. 
And  whan  that  I  have  told  thee  forth  my  tale 
Of  tribulation  in  mariage. 
Of  which  I  am  expert  in  all  min  age, 
(This  is  to  sayn,  myself  hath  ben  the  whippe) 
Than  maiest  thou  chesen  wheder  thou  wolt  sippe 
Of  thilke  tonne,  that  I  shal  abroehe. 
Beware  of  it,  er  thou  to  neigh  approche. 
For  I  shal  tell  ensamples  mo  than  ten : 
Who  so  that  n'ill  beware  by  other  men 
By  him  shal  other  men  corrected  be : 
Thise  same  wordes  writeth  Ptholomee, 
Rede  in  his  Almageste,  and  take  it  there. 

Dame,  I  wold  pray  you,  if  your  will  it  were, 
Sayde  this  pardoner,  as  ye  began, 
Tell  forth  your  tale,  and  spareth  for  no  man. 
And  techeth  us  yonge  men  of  your  practike. 

Gladly,  quod  she,  sin  that  it  may  you  like. 
But  that  I  pray  to  all  this  compagnie. 
If  that  I  speke  after  my  fantasie. 
As  taketh  not  a  greefe  of  that  I  say, 
For  min  entente  is  not  but  for  to  play. 

Now,  sires,  than  wol  I  tell  you  forth  my  tale. 
As  ever  mote  I  drinken  win  or  ale 
I  shal  say  soth,  the  husbondes  that  I  had 
As  three  of  hem  were  good,  and  two  were  bad. 
The  three  were  goode  men  and  riche  and  olde. 
Unethes  mighten  they  the  statute  holde. 
In  which  that  they  were  bounden  unto  me. 
Ye  wot  wel  what  I  mene  of  this  parde. 
As  God  me  helpe,  I  laugh  whan  that  I  thinke. 
How  pitously  a-night  I  made  hem  swiuke, 
But  by  my  fay,  I  tolde  of  it  no  store : 
They  had  me  yeven  hir  lond  and  hir  tresore. 
Me  neded  not  do  longer  diligence 
To  win  hir  love,  or  don  hem  reverence. 
They  loved  me  so  wel  by  God  above. 
That  I  ne  tolde  no  deintee  of  hir  love. 
A  wise  woman  wol  besie  hire  ever  in  on 
To  geten  hir  love,  ther  as  she  hath  non. 
But  sith  I  had  hem  holly  in  min  bond, 
,  And  that  they  hadde  yeven  me  all  hir  lond, 
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What  shuld  I  taken  kepe  hem  for  to  plese^ 
Bat  it  were  for  my  profit,  or  min  eae  ! 
I  set  hem  so  a-werke  by  my  fay, 
That  many  a  night  they  songen  wala  wa. 
The  liacon  waa  not  fet  for  hem,  I  trow, 
That  som  men  have  in  Essex  at  Donmow. 
I  governed  hem  bo  wel  after  my  lawe. 
That  eche  of  hem  ful  blisful  was  and  fawe 
To  bringen  me  gay  thinges  fro  the  feyre. 
They  were  ful  ^ade  whan  I  spake  hem  fayre, 
For  God  it  wot,  I  chidde  hem  spitously. 
Now  herkeneth  how  I  bare  me  proprely. 

Ye  wise  wives,  that  can  understond, 
Thus  shol  ye  speke^  and  here  hem  wrong  on  bond, 
For  half  so  boldely  can  ther  no  man 
Sweren  and  lien  as  a  woman  can. 
(I  say  not  this  by  wives  that  ben  wise. 
But  if  it  be  whan  they  hem  misavise.) 
A  wise  wif  if  that  she  can  hire  good, 
Shal  beren  hem  on  bond  the  cow  is  wood. 
And  taken  wltnesse  of  hire  owen  mayd 
Of  hir  assent :  but  herkeneth  bow  I  sayd. 

Sire  olde  kaynard,  is  this  thin  aray  I 
Why  is  my  neigheboures  wif  so  gay  ! 
She  is  honoured  over  al  wher  she  goth, 
I  sit  at  home,  I  have  no  thrifty  cloth. 
What  dost  thou  at  my  neigheboures  hous  f 
Is  die  so  iaire !  art  thou  so  amorous  I 
What  rownest  thou  with  our  maide  !  benedieite, 
Sire  olde  lechonr,  let  thy  japes  be. 

And  if  I  have  a  gossib,  or  a  frend, 
( Withouten  gilt)  thou  chidest  as  a  fend, 
If  that  I  wa&e  or  play  unto  his  hous. 

Thou  comest  home  as  dronken  as  a  mous, 
And  prechest  on  thy  benche,  with  evil  prefe  : 
Thou  sayst  to  me,  it  is  a  gret  meschiefe 
To  wed  a  poure  woman,  for  costage : 
And  if  that  she  be  riche  of  high  parage, 
Than  sayst  thon,  that  it  is  a  tourmentrie 
To  aoifre  hire  pride  and  hire  melancolie. 
And  if  that  she  be  faire,  thou  veray  knave, 
Thon  sayst  that  every  holour  wol  hire  have. 
She  may  no  while  in  chastitee  abide, 
That  m  assailled  upon  every  side. 
Thon  sayst  som  folk  desire  us  for  richease, 
Som  for  our  shape,  and  som  for  our  faimesse. 
And  som,  for  she  can  other  sing  or  dance, 
And  som  for  gentillesse  and  daiUance, 
Som  for  hire  hondes  and  hire  armes  smale  : 
Thus  goth  all  to  the  devil  by  thy  tale. 
Thou  sayst,  men  may  not  kepe  a  castel  wal. 
It  may  so  long  assailled  be  over  al. 
And  if  that  she  be  foul,  thou  sayst,  that  she 
Coveteth  every  man  that  she  may  see ; 
For  as  a  spaniel,  she  wol  on  him  lepe, 
Til  she  may  finden  som  man  hire  to  chepe. 
Ne  non  so  grey  eoos  goth  ther  in  the  lake, 
(As  aayst  thou)  that  wol  ben  withoute  a  make. 
And  aayst,  it  i»an  hard  thing  for  to  welde 
A  thing,  that  no  man  wol,  his  thankes,  helde. 

Thos  sajrst  thou,  lorel,  whan  thou  gost  to  bed. 
And  that  no  wise  man  nedeth  for  to  wed, 
Ne  no  man  that  entendeth  unto  heven. 
With  wilde  thondar  dint  and  firy  leven 
Mote  thy  welked  nekke  be  to-broke. 

Thou  aayst,  that  dropping  houses,  and  eke  smoke. 
And  chiding  wives  maken  men  to  flee 
Out  of  hir  owen  hous ;  a,  benedieite. 
What  aileth  swiche  an  old  man  for  to  chide  t 

Tbo«  sayaty  we  wives  wol  our  vices  hide, 


Til  we  be  fast,  and  than  we  wol  hem  shewe. 
Wel  may  that  be  a  proverbe  of  a  shrewe. 

Thou  sayst,  that  oxen,  asses,  hon<,  and  houndes, 
Tiie^  ben  assaied  at  diverse  stoundes, 
Basmes,  lavoures,  or  that  men  hem  bie, 
Spones,  stooles,  and  all  swiche  husbondrie. 
And  so  ben  pottes,  clothes,  and  aray. 
But  folk  of  wives  maken  non  assay. 
Til  they  ben  wedded,  olde  dotard  shrewe ! 
And  than,  sayst  thou,  we  wol  our  vices  shewe. 

Thou  sayst  also,  that  it  Hispleseth  me. 
But  if  that  thou  wolt  preisen  my  beautee. 
And  but  thott  pore  alway  upon  my  face. 
And  clepe  me  faire  dame  in  every  place  ; 
And  but  thou  make  a  feste  on  thilke  day 
That  I  was  borne,  and  make  me  fresh  and  gay ; 
And  but  thou  do  to  my  norice  honour. 
And  to  my  chamberere  within  my  hour. 
And  to  my  faders  folk,  and  myn  allies ; 
Thus  sayst  thou,  olde  barel  ful  of  lies. 

And  yet  also  of  our  prentis  Jankin, 
For  his  crispe  here,  shining  as  gold  so  fin, 
And  for  he  squiere^  me  both  up  and  doun. 
Yet  hast  thou  caught  a  false  suspection : 
I  wol  him  nat,  though  thou  were  ded  to-morwe. 

But  tell  me  this,  why  hidest  thou  with  sorwe 
The  keies  of  thy  chest  away  fro  me  ! 
It  is  my  good  as  wel  as  thin  parde. 
What,  wenest  thou  make  an  idiot  of  our  dame  I 
Now  by  that  Lord  that  doped  is  Seint  Jame, 
Thou  AuM  nat  bothe,  though  that  thou  were  wood, 
Be  maister  of  my  body  and  of  my  good, 
That  on  thou  shalt  forgo  maugre  thin  eyen. 
What  helpeth  it  of  me  to  enquere  and  spien  I 
I  trow  thou  woldest  locke  me  in  thy  cheste. 
Thou  shuldest  say,  Fayr  wif,  go  wher  thee  teste  ; 
Take  your  disport ;  I  wol  nat  leve  no  tales ; 
I  know  you  for  a  trewe  wif,  dame  Ales. 

We  love  no  man,  that  taketh  kepe  or  charge 
Wher  that  we  gon,  we  wol  be  at  our  large. 
Of  alle  men  yblessed  mote  he  be  ^ 

The  wise  astrologien  Dan  Ptholomee, 
That  sayth  this  proverbe  in  his  Almageste : 
Of  alle  men  his  wisdom  is  higheste, 
That  rekketh  not  who  hath  the  world  in  bond. 

By  this  proverbe  thou  shalt  wel  understond, 
Have  thou  ynough,  what  thar  thee  rekke  or  care 
How  merily  that  other  folkes  fare  I 
For  certes,  olde  dotai'd,  by  your  leve. 
Ye  shullen  have  queint  right  ynough  at  eve. 
He  is  to  gret  a  nigard  that  wol  weme 
A  man  to  light  a  candel  at  his  lanteme  ; 
He  shal  have  never  the  lesse  light  parde. 
Have  thou  ynough,  thee  thar  not  plainen  thee. 

Thou  8a}'8t  alw),  if  Uiat  we  xnake  us  gay 
With  clothing  and  with  precious  array. 
That  it  is  penl  of  our  chastitee. 
And  yet,  with  sorwe,  thou  enforcest  thee. 
And  sayst  thise  wordes  in  the  apostles  name  : 
In  habit  made  with  chastitee  and  shame 
Ye  women  shul  appareile  you,  (quod  he) 
And  nat  in  ti'essed  here,  and  gay  perrie. 
As  perles,  ne  with  gold,  ne  clothes  riche. 

After  thy  text,  ne  after  thy  rubriche 
I  wol  not  work  as  mochel  as  a  gnat. 

Thou  sayst  also,  I  walke  out  like  a  cat ; 
For  who  BO  wolde  seoge  the  cattes  skin. 
Than  wol  the  cat  wel  dwellen  in  hire  in ; 
And  if  the  cattes  skin  be  sleke  and  gay, 
She  wol  nat  dwellen  in  hous  half  a  day, 
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But  forth  she  wol,  or  any  day  be  dawed. 
To  shew  hire  skin,  and  gon  a  caterwawed. 
This  is  to  say,  if  I  be  gay,  sire  shrewe, 
I  wol  renne  out,  my  borel  for  to  shewe. 
Sire  olde  fool,  what  helpeth  thee  to  spien  ! 
Though  thou  pray  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyen 
To  be  my  wardecorps.  as  he  can  best, 
In  faith  he  shal  not  kepe  me  but  me  lest : 
Yet  conde  I  make  his  herd,  so  mote  I  the. 

Thou  sayest  eke,  that  ther  ben  thinges  three, 
Which  thinges  gretly  troublen  all  this  erthe. 
And  that  no  wight  ne  may  endure  the  ferthe : 
O  lefe  sire  shrewe,  Jesu  short  thy  Itf. 

Yet  prechest  thou,  and  sayst,  an  hateful  wif 
Yrekened  is  for  on  of  thise  meschances. 
Be  ther  non  other  manor  resemblances 
That  ye  may  liken  your  parables  to, 
But  if  a  sely  wif  be  on  of  tho  I 

Thou  likenest  eke  womans  love  to  helle. 
To  barrien  lond,  ther  water  may  not  dwells. 

Thou  likenest  it  also  to  wilde  fire ; 
The  more  it  brenneth,  the  more  it  hath  desire 
To  consume  erery  thing,  that  brent  wol  be. 

Thou  sayest,  right  as  wormes  shende  a  tre, 
Rieht  so  a  wif  destroieth  hir  hnsbond  ; 
This  knowen  they  that  ben  to  wives  bond. 

Lordings,  ri^ht  thus,  as  ye  han  understond, 
Bare  I  stifly  mm  old  husbondes  on  bond, 
That  thus  tiiey  saiden  in  hur  dronkennesse  ; 
And  all  was  false,  but  as  I  toke  witnesse 
On  Jankin,  and  upon  my  nece  also. 

0  Lord,  the  peine  I  did  hem,  and  the  wo, 
Ful  gilteles,  by  Goddes  swete  pine  ; 

For  as  an  hors,  I  conde  bite  and  whine ; 

1  coude  plain,  and  I  was  in  the  gilt, 
Or  elles  oftentime  I  had  ben  spilt. 

Who  so  first  cometh  to  the  mill,  first  grint ; 
I  plained  first,  so  was  our  werre  ystint 
They  were  fol  glad  to  excusen  hem  ful  blive 
Of  thing,  the  which  they  never  agilt  hir  live. 
Of  wenches  wold  I  beren  hem  on  bond. 
Whan  that  for  sike  onnethes  might  they  stond^ 
Yet  tikeled  I  his  herte  for  that  he 
Wend  that  I  had  of  him  so  gret  chiertee : 
I  swore  that  all  my  walking  oat  by  night 
Was  for  to  espien  wenches  that  he  dieht : 
Under  that  colour  had  I  many  a  mirth. 
For  all  swiche  wit  is  yeven  us  in  our  birth  ; 
Deceite,  weping,  spinning,  God  hath  yeven 
To  women  kindly,  while  that  they  may  liven. 
And  thus  of  o  thing  I  may  avaunten  me, 
At  th'ende  I  had  uie  beter  in  echo  degree. 
By  sleight  or  force,  or  by  som  manor  thing, 
As  by  continual  murmur  or  grutching. 
Namely  a-bed,  ther  hadden  Uiey  meechance, 
Ther  wold  I  chide,  and  don  hem  no  plesance  : 
I  wold  no  longer  in  the  bed  abide, 
If  that  I  felt  his  arme  over  my  side, 
Til  he  had  made  his  raunson  unto  me, 
Than  wold  I  sofTre  him  do  his  nicetee. 
And  therfore  every  man  this  tale  I  tell, 
Winne  who  so  may,  for  all  is  for  to  sell : 
With  empty  bond  men  may  no  haukes  lure, 
For  winning  wold  I  all  his  lust  endure, 
And  maken  me  a  feined  appetit, 
And  yet  in  bacon  had  I  never  delit : 
Thatmaked  me  that  ever  I  wold  hem  chide. 
For  though  the  pope  had  sitten  hem  beside, 
I  wold  not  spare  hem  at  hir  owen  bord. 
For  by  my  trouthe  I  quitte  hem  word  for  word. 


As  heipe  me  veray  God  omnipotent, 
Tho  I  right  now  shuld  make  my  testament, 
I  ne  owe  hem  not  a  word,  that  it  n'is  quit, 
I  brought  it  so  abouten  by  my  wit, 
That  they  must  yeve  it  up,  as  for  the  best. 
Or  elles  had  we  never  ben  in  rest. 
For  though  he  loked  as  a  wood  leon, 
Yet  shuld  he  faille  of  his  conclusion. 

Than  wold  I  say,  now,  goode  lefe,  take  kepe^ 
How  mekely  loketn  Wilkin  cure  shepe  I 
Ck>me  ner  my  spouse,  and  let  me  ba  thy  eheke. 
Ye  shulden  be  al  patient  and  meke. 
And  han  a  swete  spiced  conscience,, 
Sith  ye  so  preche  of  Jobes  patience. 
Suffreth  alway,  sin  ye  so  wel  can  preche^ 
And  but  ye  do,  certain  we  shal  yon  teehe 
That  it  is  faire  to  han  a  wif  in  pees. 
On  of  us  two  moste  bowen  doutelees  : 
And,  sith  a  man  is  more  resonable 
Than  woman  is,  ye  mosten  ben  suffrable. 
What  aileth  you  to  grutchen  thus  and  grone  ? 
Is  it  for  ye  wold  have  my  queint  alone  I 
Why  take  it  all :  lo,  have  it  every  deL 
Peter,  I  shrew  you  but  ye  love  it  weL 
For  if  I  wolde  sell  my  belle  ehoee, 
I  coude  walke  as  fresshe  as  is  a  rose, 
But  I  wol  kepe  it  for  your  owen  toth. 
Ye  be  to  blame,  by  Grod.  I  say  you  soth. 

Swiche  manor  wordes  hadden  we  on  bond. 
Now  wol  I  spoken  of  my  fourthe  husbond. 

My  fourthe  husbonde  was  a  revellonr. 
This  IS  to  sayn,  he  had  a  paramour. 
And  I  was  yonge  and  ful  of  ragerie, 
Stibbome  and  strong,  and  loly  as  a  pie. 
Tho  coude  I  daneen  to  an  barpe  smale, 
And  sing  ywis  as  any  nighting^e,. 
Whan  I  had  dronke  a  draught  of  swete  wine. 
Metellius,  the  foule  cherle,  the  swine. 
That  with  a  staf  beraft  hb  wif  hire  lif 
For  she  drank  wine,  though  I  had  ben  his  wif, 
Ne  shuld  he  not  have  daunted  me  fro  drinke : 
And  after  wine  of  Venus  most  I  thinke. 
For  al  so  siker  as  cold  engendreth  hayl, 
A  likerous  mouth  most  ban  a  likerous  tayL 
In  woman  vinolent  is  no  defence. 
This  knowen  lechours  by  experience. 

But,  lord  Crist,  whan  that  it  remembreth  me 
Upon  my  youth,  and  on  my  joliiee. 
It  tiklem  me  about  myn  herte-rote. 
Unto  this  day  it  doth  myn  herte  bote. 
That  I  have  had  my  world  as  in  my  time. 
But  age,  alas  !  that  all  wol  envenime. 
Hath  me  beraft  my  beautee  and  my  pith : 
Let  go,  farewel,  the  devil  go  therwitn. 
The  flour  is  gon,  ther  n*is  no  more  to  tell. 
The  bren,  as  I  beet  may,  now  moste  I  sell. 
But  yet  to  be  right  mery  wol  I  fond. 
Now  forth  to  teUen  of  my  fourthe  husbond. 

I  say,  I  had  in  herte  gret  despity 
That  he  of  any  other  had  delit ; 
But  he  was  quit  by  God  and  by  Seint  Jooe : 
I  made  him  of  the  same  wood  a  crooe. 
Not  of  my  body  in  no  foule  manere. 
But  certainly  I  made  folk  swiche  chore. 
That  in  his  owen  grese  I  made  him  Me  - 
For  anger,  and  for  veray  jalousie. 
By  God,  in  erth  I  was  his  pnrgatorie, 
For  which  I  hope  his  soule  be  in  glorte. 
For,  God  it  wote,  he  sate  ful  oft  and  songe. 
Whan  that  his  sho  ful  bitterly  him  wronge. 
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Ther  was  no  wight,  aare  God  And  he,  that  wiste 

In  manj  a  wise  how  sore  that  I  him  twiste. 

He  died  whan  I  came  fro  Jermalem, 

And  lith  jgrave  under  the  rode-heem : 

AU  is  hb  tombe  not  so  curious 

As  was  the  sepulere  of  him  Darius, 

Which  that  Appellee  wrought  so  sotelly. 

It  is  bat  wast  to  buiy  hem  preciously. 

Let  him  iarewel,  (Sod  give  his  soule  rest. 

He  is  now  in  his  grare  and  in  his  chest. 

Now  of  my  fif  the  husbonde  wol  I  telle  : 
Qod  let  his  soule  nerer  come  in  helJe. 
And  yet  was  he  to  me  the  moete  shrew, 
That  fele  I  on  my  ribbes  all  by  rew, 
And  ever  shal,  unto  min  ending  diiy. 
Bat  in  our  bed  he  was  so  fresh  and  gay. 
And  therwithall  he  coude  so  wel  me  glose, 
Whan  that  he  wolde  han  my  beUe  eho9€f 
That,  though  he  had  me  bet  on  every  bon. 
He  coude  win  agen  my  love  anon. 
I  trow,  I  loTe  him  the  bet,  for  he 
Was  of  his  love  so  dangerous  to  me. 
We  whnmen  han,  if  that  I  shal  not  lie, 
In  this  matere  a  queinte  iiBtntasie. 
Waite,  what  thing  we  may  nat  lightly  hare, 
Tberafter  wol  we  ciy  all  day  and  crave. 
Forbede  as  thing,  and  that  desiren  we  ; 
Preee  on  us  last,  and  thanne  wol  we  flee. 
With  danger  uttren  we  all  oar  chaifare  ; 
Gret  prees  at  market  maketh  dere  ware, 
And  to  gret  ehepe  is  holden  at  litel  prise  ; 
This  knoweth  every  woman  that  is  wise. 

My  fifthe  husbonde,  Grod  his  soule  blesse. 
Which  that  I  toke  for  love  and  no  richesse. 
He  somtime  was  a^erk  of  Oxenforde, 
And  had  left  scale,  and  went  at  home  at  horde 
With  my  goasib,  dwelling  in  oure  toun  : 
God  have  hire  soule,  hire  name  was  Alisonn. 
She  knew  my  herte  and  all  my  privetee. 
Bet  than  oar  parish  preest,  so  mote  I  the. 
To  hire  bewned  I  my  eonseil  all ; 
For  had  my  husbond  pissed  on  a  wall, 
Or  don  a  thing  that  shuld  have  cost  his  lif. 
To  hire,  and  to  another  worthv  wif. 
And  to  my  nece,  which  that  I  loved  wel, 
I  wold  have  told  his  oonseil  every  deL 
And  so  I  did  ful  often,  God  it  wote, 
That  made  his  face  ful  often  red  and  bote 
For  veray  shame,  and  blamed  himself,  for  he 
Had  told  to  me  so  gret  a  privetee. 

And  so  befell  that  ones  in  a  Lent, 
(So  often  times  I  to  my  gossib  went. 
For  ever  yet  I  loved  to  be  gay. 
And  for  to  walke  in  March,  April,  and  May 
From  boos  to  hous,  to  heren  sondry  tales) 
Tbmt  Jaidiin  clerk,  and  my  gossib  dame  Ales, 
And  I  myself,  into  the  feldes  went. 
Mvn  hostiond  was  at  London  all  that  Lent ; 
1  had  the  better  leiaer  for  to  plde. 
And  tor  to  see^  and  eke  for  to  be  seie 
Of  losty  folk ;  what  wist  I  wher  my  grace 
Was  shapen  for  to  be,  or  in  what  plMO  I 
Thofore  made  I  my  visitations 
To  vigilies,  and  to  processions, 
To  piechings  eke,  and  to  thise  pilgrimages, 
To  playes  of  miracles,  and  manages, 
And  wered  upon  mv  gay  skarlet  gites. 
Thise  wormes,  ne  thise  mothes,  ne  thise  mites 
Upoa  my  pazaille  frett  hem  never  a  del, 
And  wost  tboa  why  I  for  they  were  used  weL 


Now  wol  I  telJen  forth  what  happed  me : 
I  say,  that  in  the  feldes  walked  we. 
Till  trewely  we  had  swiche  daliance 
This  clerk  and  I,  that  of  my  purveance 
I  spake  to  him,  and  said  him  how  that  he. 
If  I  were  widewe,  shalde  wedden  me. 
For  certainly,  I  say  for  no  bobanee. 
Yet  was  I  never  without  purveance 
Of  mariage,  ne  of  other  thinges  eke  : 
I  hold  a  mouses  wit  not  worth  a  leke, 
That  hath  but  on  hole  for  to  sterten  to. 
And  if  that  faille,  than  is  all  ydo. 

I  bare  him  on  bond  he  had  enchanted  me  i 
(My  dame  taughte  me  that  subUltee) 
And  eke  I  sayd,  I  mette  of  him  all  night. 
He  wold  han  slain  me,  as  I  lay  upright. 
And  all  my  bed  was  full  of  veray  blood  ; 
But  yet  I  hope  that  ye  shuln  do  me  good : 
For  blood  betokeneth  gold,  as  me  was  taught 
And  al  was  false,  I  dremed  of  him  right  naught, 
But  as  I  folwed  ay  my  dames  lore, 
As  wel  of  that  as  of  other  thinges  more. 

But  now,  sire,  let  me  see,  what  shall  I  sain  t 
A  ha,  bv  God  I  have  my  tale  again. 
Whan  that  my  fourthe  husbonde  was  on  here, 
I  wept  algate  and  made  a  sory  chore, 
Asw  ives  moten,  for  it  is  the  usage  ; 
And  with  my  ooverchefe  covered  my  visage  ; 
But,  for  that  I  was  purveyed  of  a  miake, 
I  wept  but  smal,  and  that  I  undertake. 
To  chirche  was  myn  husbond  bom  a-morwe 
With  neigheboures  that  for  him  maden  sorwe, 
And  Jankin  oure  clerk  was  on  of  tho : 
As  helpe  me  God,  whan  that  I  saw  him  go 
After  the  here,  me  thought  he  had  a  paire 
Of  legges  and  of  feet,  so  dene  and  faire. 
That  all  my  herte  I  yave  unto  his  hold. 
He  was,  I  trow,  a  twenty  winter  old. 
And  I  was  fourty,  ill  doal  say  soth, 
But  yet  I  had  alway  a  coltes  toth. 
Gat-tothed  I  was,  and  that  became  me  wele, 
I  had  the  print  of  Seinte  Venus  sole. 
As  helpe  me  God,  I  was  a  lusty  on. 
And  faire,  and  riche,  and  yonge,  and  wel  begon : 
And  trewely,  as  min  husbondes  tolden  me, 
I  had  the  beste  queint  that  mighte  be. 
For  oertes  I  am  all  venerian 
In  feling,  and  my  herte  is  mareian  : 
Venus  me  yave  my  lust  and  likeronsnesse. 
And  Mars  yave  me  my  sturdy  hardinesse. 
Min  ascendent  was  Taure,  and  Mars  therinne : 
Alas,  alas,  that  ever  love  was  sinne  1 
I  folwed  ay  min  inclination 
Bv  vertue  of  my  constellation  : 
That  made  me  that  I  coude  nat  withdraw 
My  ehambre  of  Venus  from  a  good  felaw. 
Yet  have  I  Martes  merke  upon  my  face. 
And  also  in  another  privee  place. 
For  Grod  so  wisly  be  my  salvation, 
I  loved  never  by  no  discretion. 
But  ever  folwed  min  i^petit, 
All  were  he  shorte,  lonee,  blacke,  or  white, 
I  toke  no  kepe,  so  thatne  liked  me. 
How  poure  he  was,  ne  eke  of  what  degree. 

What  shuld  I  save !  but  at  the  monthes  ende 
This  joly  clerk  Jankin,  that  was  so  hende. 
Hath  wedded  me  with  ffret  eolempnitee, 
And  to  him  yave  I  all  me  lond  and  fee. 
That  ever  was  me  yeven  therbefore : 
But  afterward  repented  me  ful  sore. 
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He  n'oide  8affre  nothing  of  my  list. 
By  God  he  smote  me  ones  with  his  fist, 
For  that  I  rent  out  of  his  book  a  lefe, 
That  of  the  stroke  myn  ere  wex  al  defe. 
Stibbome  I  was,  as  is  a  leonesse. 
And  of  my  tonge  a  Terav  jangleresse, 
And  waike  I  wold,  as  I  had  don  befom. 
Fro  hous  to  hous,  althongh  he  had  it  sworn  i 
For  which  he  oftentimes  wolde  preche, 
And  me  of  olde  Romaine  gestes  teche. 

How  he  Sulpitius  Grailus  left  his  wif. 
And  hire  forsoke  for  terme  of  all  his  iif, 
Not  but  for  open^heded  he  hire  say 
Loking  out  at  his  dore  upon  a  day. 

Another  Romaine  told  he  me  by  name, 
That,  for  his  wif  was  at  a  sommer  game 
Without  his  weting,  he  forsoke  hire  eke« 

And  than  wold  ne  upon  his  Bible  soke 
That  ilke  proverbe  of  Ecclesiaste, 
Wher  he  commandeth,  and  forbedeth  faste, 
Man  shal  not  suffer  his  wif  go  roule  aboute. 

Than  wold  he  sav  right  thus  withouten  doute : 
Who  so  that  bildeth  his  hous  all  of  salwes, 
And  pricketh  his  blind  hors  over  the  falwesy 
And  suffereth  his  wif  to  go  seken  halwes. 
Is  worthy  to  be  honged  on  the  galwes. 

But  all  for  nought,  I  sette  not  an  hawe 
Of  his  proverbes,  ne  of  his  olde  sawe  ; 
Ne  I  wold  not  of  him  corrected  be. 
I  hate  hem  that  my  vices  tellenme. 
And  so  do  mo  of  us  (God  wote)  than  I. 
This  made  him  wood  with  me  all  utterly ; 
I  n'olde  not  forbore  him  in  no  cas. 

Now  wol  I  say  you  soth  by  Seiut  Thomas, 
Why  that  I  rent  out  of  his  book  a  lefe. 
For  which  he  smote  me,  so  that  I  was  defe. 

He  had  a  book,  that  gladly  night  and  day 
For  his  disport  he  wolde  it  rede  alway. 
He  doped  it  Valerie,  and  Theophrast, 
And  with  that  book  he  lough  alway  ful  fast. 
And  eke  tlier  was  a  clerk  somtime  at  Rome, 
A  cardinal,  that  highte  Seint  Jerome, 
That  made  a  book  again  Jovinian, 
Which  book  was  ther,  and  eke  Tertullian, 
Crtsippus,  Trotula,  and  Helowis, 
That  was  abbesse  not  for  fro  Paris  ; 
And  eke  the  paraboles  of  Salomon, 
Ovides  art,  and  bourdes  many  on ; 
And  alle  thise  were  bonden  in  o  volume. 
And  every  night  and  day  was  his  custume 
(Whan  he  had  loiser  and  vacation 
From  other  worldly  occupation) 
To  reden  in  this  book  of  wikked  wives. 
He  knew  of  hem  mo  legendes  and  mo  lives. 
Than  ben  of  goode  wives  in  the  Bible. 

For  trusteth  wel,  it  is  an  impossible. 
That  any  clerk  wol  spoken  good  of  wives, 
(But  if  it  be  of  holy  seintes  lives) 
No  of  non  other  woman  never  the  mo. 
Who  pointed  the  leon,  telleth  me,  who  f 
By  God,  if  wimmen  hadden  written  stories, 
As  clerkes  ban,  within  hir  oratories. 
They  wold  have  writ  of  men  more  wikkednesse. 
Than  all  the  merice  of  Adam  mav  redresse. 
The  children  of  Mercury  and  of  Venus 
Ben  in  hir  working  ful  contrarious. 
Mercury  loveth  wisdom  and  science, 
And  Venus  loveth  riot  and  dispence. 
And  for  hir  divers  disposition, 
Echo  falleth  In  others  exaltation. 


As  thus,  God  wote.  Mercury  is  desolat 

In  Pisces,  wher  Venus  is  exaltat, 

And  Venus  fslleth  wher  Mercury  is  reised» 

Therfore  no  woman  of  no  clerk  is  preised. 

The  clerk  whan  he  is  old,  and  may  nought  do 

Of  Venus  werkes  not  worth  his  old  sho. 

Than  sitteth  he  doun,  and  writeth  in  his  dotage. 

That  wimmen  cannot  kepe  hir  manage. 

But  now  to  purpos,  why  I  tolde  thee. 

That  I  was  beten  for  a  book  parde. 

Upon  a  night  Jankin,  that  was  our  sire. 
Red  on  his  Iwok,  as  he  sate  by  the  fire. 
Of  Eva  first,  that  for  hire  wikkednesse 
Was  all  mankinds  brought  to  wretehednesse. 
For  which  that  Jesu  Crist  himself  was  slain, 
That  bought  us  with  his  herte-blood  again. 

Lo  here  expresse  of  wimmen  may  ye  find. 
That  woman  was  the  losse  of  all  mankind. 

Tho  redde  he  me  how  Sampson  lost  his  heres 
Sloping,  his  lemman  kitte  hem  with  hire  shores, 
Thurgh  whiche  treson  lost  he  both  his  eyen. 

Tho  redde  he  me,  if  that  I  shal  not  lien. 
Of  Hercules,  and  of  his  Deianire, 
That  caused  him  to  set  himself  a-fire. 

Nothing  forgat  he  the  care  and  the  wo. 
That  Socrates  had  with  his  wives  two ; 
How  Xantippa  cast  pisse  upon  his  bed. 
This  sely  man  sat  still,  as  he  were  ded. 
He  wiped  his  bed,  no  more  dorst  he  sain. 
But,  er  the  thonder  stint  ther  cometh  lain. 
Of  Pasiphae,  that  was  the  queue  of  Crete, 
For  shrewednesse  him  thought  the  tale  swete. 
Fie,  speke  no  more  (it  is  a  grisely  thing) 
Of  hire  horrible  lust  and  hire  liking. 

Of  Clitemnestra  for  hire  lecherie 
That  falsely  made  hire  hnsbond  for  to  die. 
He  redde  it  with  ful  good  devotion. 

He  told  me  eke,  for  what  occasion 
Amphiorax  at  Thebes  lost  his  lif : 
My  husbond  had  a  legend  of  his  wif 
Eriphile,  that  for  an  ouche  of  gold 
Hath  prively  unto  the  Grekes  told, 
Wher  that  hire  husbond  hidde  him  in  a  place. 
For  which  he  had  at  Thebes  sory  grace. 

Of  Lima  told  he  me,  and  of  Lucie : 
They  bothe  made  hir  husbondes  for  to  die. 
That  on  for  love,  that  other  was  for  hate. 
Lima  hire  husbond  on  an  even  late 
Empoysoned  hath,  for  that  she  was  his  fo : 
Lucia  likerous  loved  hire  husbond  so. 
That  for  he  shuld  alway  upon  hire  thinke. 
She  yave  him  swiche  a  manor  love-drinke. 
That  he  was  ded  er  it  were  by  the  morwe : 
And  thus  algates  husbondes  hadden  sorwe« 

Than  told  he  me,  how  on  Latumeus 
Complained  to  his^felaw  Arius, 
That  in  his  gardin  growed  swiche  a  tree, 
Ou  which  he  said  how  that  his  wives  threa 
Honged  hemself  for  hertes  despitoua. 
O  leve  brother,  quod  this  Arius, 
Yeve  me  a  plant  of  thilke  blessed  tree. 
And  in  my  gardin  planted  shal  it  be. 

Of  later  £kte  of  wives  hath  he  redde, 
That  som  ban  slain  hir  husbouds  in  hir  beddej. 
And  let  hir  lechour  dight  hem  all  the  night. 
While  that  the  corps  lay  in  the  fiore  upright  ; 
And  som  ban  driven  nailes  in  hir  brain, 
While  that  they  slepe,  and  thus  they  ban  hem  aliun : 
Som  ban  hem  yeven  poyson  in  hir  drink :  ^ 
He  spake  more  harm  than  herte  may  bethinke. 
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And  therwiUuJl  he  knew  of  mo  proverbee, 
Than  in  this  world  their  growen  gru  or  herbes. 

Bet  is  (quod  he)  thin  habitation 
Be  with  a  leon,  or  a  foule  dragon, 
Than  with  a  woman  nsing  for  to  ehide. 

Bet  is  (quod  he)  high  in  the  roof  abide, 
Than  with  an  angry  woman  donn  in  the  hoos, 
Thej  ben  so  wikked  and  contrarions  : 
They  haten,  that  hir  husbonde  loTen  ay. 

Her  sayd,  a  woman  cast  hire  shame  away, 
Whan  she  east  of  hire  smoek  ;  and  fortiiermo, 
A  (aire  woman,  bat  she  be  chast  also, 
Is  like  a  gold  ring  in  a  sowes  nose. 

Who  eoude  wene,  or  who  eoude  suppose 
The  wo  that  in  min  herfce  was,  and  the  pine  ? 
And  whan  I  saw  he  n'olde  never  fine 
To  reden  on  this  caned  book  all  night, 
Al  sodenly  three  leves  have  I  plight 
Out  of  his  book,  right  as  he  r^de,  and  eke 
1  with  my  fist  so  twe  him  on  thedheke. 
That  in  oore  fire  he  fdl  bakward  adoan. 
And  he  np  sterte,  as  doth  a  wood  leoan. 
And  with  his  fist  he  smote  me  on  the  bed. 
That  in  the  flore  I  lay  as  I  were  ded. 
And  whan  he  saw  how  stille  that  I  Uy, 
He  was  agast,  and  wold  have  fled  away^ 
Til  at  the  last  oat  of  my  swongh  I  brayde. 
0,  hast  thou  shun  me,  false  ^eei !    I  sayde. 
And  for  my  lond  thus  hast  thou  mordred  me  I 
£r  I  be  dea,  yet  wol  I  kissen  thee. 
And  nere  he  came,  and  kneled  fiure  adoon, 
And  sayde  ;  dere  suster  Alisoun, 
As  helpe  me  God  I  shal  thee  never  smite  : 
That  I  have  don  it  is  thyself  to  wite, 
Foryeve  it  me,  and  that  I  thee  beseke. 
And  yet  eftsones  I  hitte  him  on  the  cheke, 
And  sayde  ;  theef,  thus  much  am  I  awrdce. 
Now  wol  I  die,  I  may  no  longer  speke. 

Bat  at  the  last,  with  mochel  care  and  wo 
We  fell  accorded  by  ourselven  two : 
He  yaf  me  all  the  bridel  in  min  bond 
To  han  the  governance  of  hous  and  lond. 
And  of  his  tonge,  and  of  his  bond  also. 
And  made  him  brenne  his  book  anon  right  tho. 

And  whan  that  I  had  getten  unto  me 
By  maistrie  all  the  soverainetee, 
And  that  he  sayd,  min  owen  trewe  wif. 
Do  as  thee  list,  the  terme  of  all  thv  lif, 
Kepe  thin  honour,  and  kepe  eke  mm  estat ; 
Aftjar  that  day  we  never  bad  debat. 
God  helpe  me  so,  I  was  to  him  as  kinde, 
As  any  wif  fro  Denmark  unto  Inde, 
And  al  so  trewe,  and  so  was  he  to  me  : 
I  prajr  to  God  that  sit  in  majestee 
So  bhsse  his  soule,  for  his  mercy  dere. 
Now  wol  I  say  mv  tale  if  ye  wol  here. 

The  frere  lough  whan  he  had  herd  all  this : 
Now  dame,  quod  he,  so  have  I  ioye  and  blis, 
This  is  a  kmg  preamble  of  a- tale. 

And  whan  the  Sompnour  herd  the  frere  gale, 
Lo  (qood  this  Sompnour)  Goddes  armes  two, 
A  frere  wol  eatermete  him  evermo  : 
Lo,  goode  men,  a  flie  and  eke  a  frere 
Wol  fidl  in  evcory  dish  and  eke  matere. 
What  wptkeai  thou  of  preambuktioun  f 
What !  amble  or  trot ;  or  pees,  or  go  sit  doun  : 
Thou  kitest  our  disport  in  this  matere. 

Ye,  woltthoa  so,  Sire  Sompnour !  quod  thefrei« ; 
Now  ^  mj  faith  I  shal,  er  that  I  go, 
Tdl  of  a  aompnonr  swiche  a  tale  or  two. 


That  all  the  folk  shal  Uughen  in  this  phuie. 

Now  elles,  frere,  I  wol  beehrewe  thy  face, 
(Qood  this  Sompnour)  and  I  beshrewe  me. 
Bat  if  I  telle  tales  two  or  three 
Of  freres,  or  I  come  to  Sidenbome, 
That  I  shal  make  thin  herte  for  to  mome  : 
For  wel  I  wot  thy  patience  is  gon. 

Our  hosts  cried  ;  pees,  and  that  anon  ; 
And  sayde  ;  let  the  woman  tell  hire  tale. 
Ye  hre  as  folk  that  dronken  ben  of  ale. 
Do,  dame,  tell  forth  vour  tale,  and  that  is  best 

Al  redy,  sire,  quod  she,  right  as  you  lest. 
If  I  have  licence  of  this  worthv  frere. 

Yes,  dame,  quod  he,  tell  forth,  and  I  wol  here. 
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Ill  olde  dayes  of  the  long  Artour, 

Of  which  that  Bretons  speken  gret  honour. 

All  was  this  lond  fulfilled  of  faerie  ; 

The  Elf-quene,  with  hire  joly  compagnie, 

Danced  ful  oft  in  many  a  grene  mode. 

This  was  the  old  opinion  as  I  rede  ; 

I  speke  of  many  hundred  yeres  ago ; 

But  now  can  no  man  see  non  elves  mo, 

For  now  the  grete  charitee  and  prayeres 

Of  limitoures  and  other  holy  freres. 

That  serchen  every  land  and  every  stxeme. 

As  thikke  as  motes  in  the  sonne-beme, 

Blissing  halles,  chambres,  kichenes,  and  boures, 

Citees  and  burghes,  castles  highe  and  toures, 

Thropes  and  hemes,  shepenes  and  dairies. 

This  maketh  that  ther  ben  no  faeries : 

For  ther  as  wont  to  walken  was  an  elf, 

Ther  walketh  now  the  limitour  himself. 

In  undermeles  andfin  morweninges. 

And  sayth  his  Hatmes  and  his  holy  thinges, 

And  he  goth  in  his  limitatioun. 

Women  may  now  go  safely  np  and  doun. 

In  every  biiiBh,  and  under  every  tree, 

Ther  is  non  other  incubus  but  he. 

And  he  ne  will  don  hem  no  dishonour. 

And  so  befell  it,  that  this  king  Artour 
Had  in  his  hous  a  lusty  badieler. 
That  on  a  day  came  riding  fro  river : 
And  happed,  that,  alone  as  she  was  borne, 
He  saw  a  maiden  walking  him  befome. 
Of  which  maid  he  anon,  maugre  hire  hed. 
By  veray  force  beraft  hire  maidenhed : 
For  which  oppression'was  swiche  clamour, 
And  swiche  pursuite  unto  the  king  Artour, 
That  damned|was  this  knight  for  to  he  ded 
By  conrs  of  lawe,  and  sbnld  have  lost  his  bed, 
(Paraventure  swiche  was  the  statute  tho,) 
But  that  the  queue  and  other  ladies  mo 
So  longe  praieden  the  king  of  grace, 
TU  he  liis  lif  him  granted  in  the  place, 
And  yaf  him  to  the  queue,  all  at  hire  will 
To  chese  whether  she  wold  him  save  or  spill. 

The  quene  thanketh  the  king  with  al  hire  might ; 
And  after  this  thus  spake  she  to  the  knight, 
Whan  that  riie  saw  hire  time  upon  a  day. 

Thou  Btaudest  yet  (quod  she)  in  swiche  array, 
That  of  thy  lif  yet  hast  thou  no  seuretee ; 
I  grant  thee  Hi,  if  thou  canst  tellen  me. 
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What  thing  is  it  that  women  most  desiren  : 

Beware,  and  kepe  thy  nekke-bone  from  yren* 

And  if  Uioa  canst  not  tell  it  me  anon. 

Yet  wol  I  yeve  thee  leve  for  to  gon 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  to  seke  and  lore 

An  answer  suflfisant  in  ttus  matere. 

And  senretee  wol  I  have,  or  that  thou  pace. 

Thy  body  for  to  yelden  in  this  place. 

Wo  was  the  knight,  and  sorwefolly  he  siketh  ; 
Bat  what )  he  may  not  don  all  as  him  liketh. 
And  at  the  last  he  cheee  him  for  to  wende. 
And  come  agen  right  at  the  yeree  ende 
With  swiche  answer,  as  God  wold  him  porray : 
And  taketh  his  leve,  and  wendeth  forth  his  way. 

He  seketh  every  hoos  and  every  place, 
Wher  as  he  hopeUi  for  to  finden  grace, 
To  lemen  what  thing  women  loven  moste  : 
But  he  ne  coade  ariven  in  no  coste, 
Wher  as  he  mighte  find  in  this  matere 
Two  creatures  according  in  fere. 
Som  saiden,  women  loven  best  richesse, 
Som  saiden  honour,  som  saiden  jolinesse, 
Som  riche  array,  som  saiden  lust  a-bedde. 
And  oft  time  to  be  widewe  and  to  be  wedde. 

Some  saiden,  that  we  ben  in  herte  most  esed 
Whan  that  we  ben  yflatered  and  ypreised. 
He  goth  fill  nigh  the  sothe,  I  wol  not  lie ; 
A  man  shal  winne  us  best  with  flaterie  ; 
And  with  attendance,  and  with  besinesse 
Ben  we  ylimed  bothe  more  and  lesse. 

And  som  men  saiden,  that  we  loven  best 
For  to  be  free,  and  do  right  as  us  lest, 
And  that  no  man  reprove  us  of  our  vice, 
Bat  say  that  we  ben  wise,  and  nothing  nice. 
For  trewely  ther  nHs  non  of  ns  all, 
If  any  wight  wol  claw  us  on  the  gall, 
That  we  n'ill  kike,  for  that  he  saith  us  soth  t 
Assay,  and  he  shtU  find  it,  that  so  doth. 
For  be  we  never  so  vicious  withinne, 
We  wol  be  holden  wise  and  dene  of  sinne. 

And  som  saiden,  that  gret  delit  han  we 
For  to  be  holden  stable  and' eke  secre, 
And  in  o  purpos  stedfsstly  to  dwell. 
And  not  bewreyen  thing  that  men  us  tell. 
Bot  that  tale  is  not  worth  a  rake-stele. 
Parde  we  women  connen  nothing  hele, 
Witnesse  on  Mida ;  wol  ye  here  the  tale  I 

Ovide,  amonges  other  thinges  smale. 
Said,  Mida  had  under  his  longe  heres 
Growing  upon  his  hed  two  asses  ores  ; 
The  whiche  vice  he  hid,  as  he  beste  might, 
Fal  sobtilly  from  every  mannes  sight, 
That,  save  his  wif,  ther  wist  of  it  no  mo  ; 
He  loved  hire  most,  and  trusted  hire  also  ; 
He  praied  hire,  that  to  no  creature 
She  n*olde  tellen  of  his  disfigure. 

She  swore  him,  nay,  for  aU  the  world  to  winne. 
She  n*olde  do  that  vUanie,  ne  sinne, 
To  make  hire  husbond  han  so  foule  a  name  : 
She  n'olde  not  tell  it  for  hire  owen  shame. 
But  natheles  hire  thouzhte  that  she  dide. 
That  she  so  longe  shuld  a  conseil  hide ; 
Hire  thought  it  swal  so  sore  aboate  hire  herte. 
That  nedely  som  word  hire  must  asterte ; 
And  sith  she  dorst  nat  telle  it  to  no  man, 
Doun  to  a  mareis  Uaite  by  she  ran, 
Til  she  came  ther,  hire  herte  was  a-fire  : 
And  as  a  bitore  bnmbleth  in  the  mire, 
She  laid  hire  mouth  unto  the  water  doun. 
Bewrey  me  not,  thou  water,  with  thy  soun, 


Quod  she,  to  thee  I  tell  it,  and  no  mo, 
Mtn  husbond  hath  long  asses  ores  two. 
Now  is  min  herte  all  hole,  now  is  it  out, 
I  might  no  longer  kepe  it  out  of  dout. 
Here  nuiy  ye  see,  though  we  a  time  abide. 
Yet  out  it  moste,  we  can  no  conseil  hide. 
The  remenant  of  the  tale,  if  ye  wol  here, 
Redeth  Ovide,  and  ther  ye  may  it  lere. 

This  knight,  of  which  my  tale  is  specially. 
Whan  that  he  saw  he  might  not  come  therby, 
(This  is  to  sayn,  what  women  loven  most) 
within  his  brest  ful  sorweful  was  his  gost. 
But  home  he  goth,  he  mighte  not  sojoume. 
The  day  was  oome,  that  homward  must  he  tume. 
And  in  his  way,  it  happed  him  to  ride 
In  all  his  care,  under  a  forest  side, 
Wheras  he  saw  upon  a  dance  go 
Of  ladies  foure  and  twenty,  and  yet  mo. 
Toward  this  ilke  dance  he  drew  ful  yeme^ 
In  hope  that  he  som  wisdom  shulde  leme  ; 
But  certainly,  er  he  came  fiilly  there, 
Yvanished  was  this  dance,  he  n'iste  not  wher ; 
No  creature  saw  he  that  bare  lif. 
Save  on  the  grene  he  saw  sitting  a  wif, 
A  fouler  wight  ther  may  no  man  devise. 
Againe  this  knight  this  olde  wif  gan  arise. 
And  said  ;  sire  knight,  here  forth  ne  lith  no  way. 
Tell  me  what  that  ye  seken  by  your  fay. 
Paraventure  it  may  the  better  be  : 
Thise  olde  folk  con  mochel  thing,  quod  she. 

My  leve  mother,  quod  this  kn^ht,  certain, 
I  n'am  but  ded,  but  if  that  I  can  sain. 
What  thing  it  is  that  women  most  desire  : 
Coude  ye  me  wisse,  I  wold  quite  wel  your  hire. 
Plight  me  thy  trouthe  here  in  myn  bond,  quod  she, 
The  nexte  thing  that  I  requere  of  thee 
Thou  shalt  it  do,  if  it  be  in  thy  might. 
And  I  wol  tell  it  you  or  it  be  night. 

Have  here  my  trouthe,quod  the  knight,  I  grannte. 

Thanne,  quod  she,  I  dare  me  wel  avaunte. 
Thy  lif  is  sauf,  for  I  wol  stond  therby. 
Upon  my  lif  the  queue  wol  say  as  I  : 
Let  see,  which  is  the  proudest  of  hem  alle^ 
That  wereth  on  a  kerchef  or  a  calle. 
That  dare  sayn  nay  of  that  I  shal  yon  teehe. 
Let  us  go  fozih  wiUiouten  leuKer  speche. 

Tho  rowned  she  a  pistol  in  nis  ere. 
And  bad  him  to  be  glad,  and  have  no  fere. 

Whan  they  ben  comen  to  the  court,  this  knight 
Said,  he  had  hold  his  day,  as  he  had  hight, 
And  redy  was  his  answere,  as  he  saide. 
Ful  many  a  noble  wif,  and  many  a  maide, 
And  many  a  widewe,  for  that  they  ben  wise, 
(The  queue  hireself  sitting  as  a  justice) 
Assembled  ben,  his  answer  for  to  here. 
And  afterward  this  knight  was  bode  appere. 

To  every  wight  commanded  was  silenoe. 
And  that  ue  Imight  shuld  tell  in  audience. 
What  thing  that  worldly  women  loven  best. 
This  knight  ne  stood  not  still,  as  doth  a  beet, 
But  to  this  question  anon  answerd 
With  manly  vois,  that  all  the  court  it  herd. 

My  liege  lady,  generally,  quod  he,  X 

Women  desiren  to  han  soverainetee. 
As  well  over  hir  husbond  as  hir  love, 
And  for  to  ben  in  maistrie  him  above. 
This  is  your  most  desire,  though  ye  me  kiUe, 
Doth  as  you  list,  I  am  here  at  your  wille. 

In  all  the  court  ne  was  ther  wif  ne  maide, 
>  Ne  widewe,  that  contraried  that  he  saide. 
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But  flaid,  he  wbs  worthy  to  han  his  lif. 

And  with  that  word  up  stert  this  olde  wif, 
Whidi  that  the  knight  aaw  sitting  on  the  grene. 
Merey,  qnod  ohe^  my  soveraine  lady  quene, 
Er  that  your  court  depart,  aa  doth  me  right. 
I  tanghte  this  answer  unto  this  knight, 
For  whieh  he  plighte  me  his  trout]:^  there, 
The  firste  thins  I  wold  of  him  requere. 
He  wold  it  do,  if  it  lay  in  his  might. 
Before  this  court  than  prav  I  thee,  sire  knight, 
Qnod  she,  that  thou  me  tuce  unto  thy  wif. 
For  wd  thou  wost,  that  I  hare  kept  thy  lif : 
If  I  say  false,  say  nay  upon  thy  fay. 

This  knight  answered,  alas  and  wala  wa! 
1  wot  right  wel  that  swiche  was  my  hehest. 
For  Goddee  loTe  as  chess  a  new  request : 
Take  all  my  good,  and  let  my  hody  go. 

Nav  than,  quod  she,  I  shrewe  us  bothe  two. 
For  though  that  I  be  olde,  foule,  and  pore, 
I  n'olde  for  all  the  metal  ne  the  ore. 
That  under  erthe  is  grave,  or  lith  above. 
But  if  thy  wif  I  were  and  eke  thy  love. 

My  love  I  quod  he,  nay,  my  dampnation. 
Alas !  that  any  of  my  nation 
Shuld  ever  so  foule  diqumtfed  be. 
But  all  for  nought ;  the  end  is  this,  that  he 
Constrained  wasy  he  nodes  must  hire  wed, 
And  taketh  this  olde  wi^  and  go^  to  bed. 

Now  wolden  som  men  sayn  paraventure. 
That  for  my  negligee  I  do  no  cure 
To  tellen  yon  iSe  joye  and  all  the  array, 
That  at  the  feste  was  that  ilke  day. 

To  which  thing  shortly  answeren  I  shal : 
I  say  ther  was  no  joye  ne  feste  at  al, 
Ther  nVw  but  hevineawand  inochel  sorwe : 
For  prively  he  wedded  hire  on  the  morwe, 
And  all  day  after  hid  him  as  an  oule. 
So  wo  was  him,  his  wif  loked  so  foule. 

Gret  was  the  wo  the  Imight  had  in  his  thought 
Whan  be  was  with  his  wif  a-bed  ybrought, 
He  iralweth,  and  he  tumeth  to  and  fro. 

This  olde  wif  lay  smiling  evermo. 
And  said :  O  dere  husbond,  benedieite^ 
Fareth  every  knight  thus  with  his  wif  as  ye  I 
Is  this  the  iawe  m  king  Artoures  hous ! 
Is  every  knight  of  his  thus  dangerous  t 
I  am  your  owen  love,  and  eke  your  wif, 
1  am  she,  whieh  that  saved  hath  your  lif. 
And  oertes  yet  did  I  you  never  unright. 
Why  fere  ye  thus  with  me  this  firste  night  f 
Ye  urcn  like  a  man  had  lost  his  wit. 
What  is  my  gilt!  for  Goddes  love  tell  it. 
And  it  shal  ben  amended,  if  I  may. 

Amended  1  quod  this  knight,  alas  I  nay,  nay. 
It  wol  not  ben  amended  never  mo ; 
Thou  art  so  lothly,  and  so  olde  also, 
And  tberto  oomen  of  so  low  a  kind. 
Thai  litel  wonder  is  though  I  walwe  and  wind ; 
So  wolde  God,  min  herte  wolde  bnst. 

Is  this,  quod  she,  the  cause  of  your  unrest  t 

Ye  eerUunly,  quod  he,  no  wonder  is. 

Now  lire^  quod  she,  I  coude  amend  all  this, 
If  that  me  list,  er  It  were  dayes  three. 
So  ^  ye  mitten  here  yon  unto  me. 

But  for  ye  spoken  of  swiche  gentillesse. 
As  is  descended  out  of  old  richesse. 
That  theribre  shuUen  ye  be  gentilmen  ; 
Swiche  aiToganoe  nls  not  worth  an  hen. 
I     Loke  who  that  is  most  vertuous  alway, 
'  Prive  and  apert,  and  most  entendeth  ay 


To  do  the  gentil  dedes  that  he  can. 
And  take  htm  for  the  greteet  gentilman. 
Crist  wol  we  claime  of  him  our  gentillesse. 
Not  of  our  elders  for  hir  old  richesse. 
For  thouffh  they  yeve  us  all  hir  heritage, 
For  which  we  ohume  to  ben  of  high  parage, 
Yet  may  they  not  bequethen,  for  no  thing, 
To  non  of  us,  hir  vertuous  living, 
That  made  hem  gentilmen  called  to  be, 
And  bade  us  folwen  hem  in  swiche  degree. 

Wel  can  the  wise  poet  of  Florence, 
That  highte  Bant,  speken  of  this  sentence : 
Lo,  in  swiche  manor  zime  is  Dantes  tale. 

Ful  selde  up  riseth  by  his  branches  smale 
Proweese  of  man,  for  God  of  his  goodnesse 
Wol  that  we  claime  of  him  our  gentillesse : 
For  of  our  elders  may  we  nothing  claime 
But  temporel  thing,  that  man  may  hurt  and  msime. 

Eke  every  wight  wot  this  as  wel  as  I, 
If  gentillesse  were  planted  naturelly 
Unto  a  certain  linage  doun  the  line, 
Prive  and  apert,  tmui  wold  they  never  fine 
To  don  of  gentillesse  the  feire  office, 
They  mighten  do  no  vilanie  or  vice. 

l%ke  fire  and  here  it  into  the  deikest  hous 
Betwix  this  and  the  mount  of  Caucasus, 
And  let  men  shette  the  dores,  and  go  thenne. 
Yet  wol  the  fire  as  fairs  lie  and  brenne 
As  twenty  thousand  men  might  it  behold  ; 
His  office  natnrel  ay  wol  it  hold, 
Upperil  of  my  lif,  til  that  it  die. 

Here  may  ye  see  wel,  how  that  genterie 
Is  not  annexed  to  possession, 
Sith  folk  ne  don  hir  operation 
Alway,  as  doth  the  fii«,  lo,  in  his  kind. 
For  God  it  wot,  men  monn  ful  often  find 
A  lordes  sons  do  shame  and  vilahie. 
And  he  that  wol  han  pris  of  his  genterie. 
For  he  was  boren  of  a  gentil  hous. 
And  had  lus  elders  noble  and  vertuous. 
And  n'ill  himselven  do  no  gentil  dedes, 
Ne  folwe  his  gentil  auncestrie,  that  ded  is. 
He  nls  not  gentil,  be  he  duk  or  erl ; 
Forvilains  sinful  dedes  make  a  cherl. 
For  gentilleese  n'is  but  the  renomee 
Of  tmn  auncestres,  for  hir  high  bountee, 
Which  is  a  strange  thine  to  thy  persone : 
Thy  gentillesse  cometh  m>  Grod  alone. 
Than  cometh  our  veray  gentillesse  of  grace. 
It  was  no  thing  beqneUi«il  us  with  our  place. 

Thinketh  how  noble,  as  saith  Valerius,        ^i^ 
Was  thilke  TuUius  Hostitius,    .  / 

That  out  of  poverte  rose  to  high  noblesse. 
Redeth  Senek,  and  redeth  eke  Boece, 
Ther  shull  ye  seen  expresse,  that  it  no  dred  is. 
That  he  is  gentil  that  doth  gentil  dedis. 
And  therfore,  leve  husbond,  I  thus  conclude, 
Al  be  it  that  min  auncestres  weren  rude. 
Yet  may  the  highe  God,  and  so  hope  I, 
Ghranten  me  grace  to  liven  vertuously : 
Than  am  I  gentil,  whan  that  I  be^inne      ^.  /  '- 
To  liven  vertuously,  and  weiven  smne.  -'^ 

And  ther  as  ye  of  povef{e~me  repreve. 
The  highe  God,  on  whom  that  we  beleve, 
in  wilful  poverte  chese  to  lede  his  lif : 
And  certeis,  every  man,  maiden,  or  wif 
May  understond,  that  Jesus  heven  king 
Ne  wold  not  chese  a  vicious  living. 

Ghbi  poverte  is  an  honest  thing  certain. 
This  wol  Senek  and  other  derkes  sain. 

at 
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Who  80  that  halt  him  paid  of  his  poverte, 
I  hold  him  rich,  al  had  he  not  a  siherte. 
He  that  coyeiteth  ia  a  poure  wight. 
For  he  wold  han  that  is  not  in  his  might. 
But  he  that  nought  hath,  ne  covetteth  to  have, 
Is  riche,  although  ye  hold  him  hut  a  knave. 
Veray  poverte  is  sinne  proprely. 

Juvenal  saith  of  poverte  merily  : 
The  poure  man  whan  he  goth  by  the  way, 
Befom  the  theves  he  may  sing  and  play. 
Poverte  is  hateful  good  ;  and,  as  I  gesse, 
A  ful  gret  bringer  out  of  besinesse  ; 
A  gret  amender  eke  of  sapience 
To  him,  that  taketh  it  in  patience. 
Poverte  is  this,  although  it  seme  elenge, 
Possession  that  no  wi^t  wol  challenge. 
Poverte  ful  often,  whan  a  man  is  low, 
Maketh  his  Grod  and  eke  himself  to  Imow  : 
Poverte  a  spectakd  is,  as  thinketh  me, 
Thnrgh  which  he  may  his  veray  frendee  see. 
And  Uierfore,  sire,  sin  that  I  you  not  greve. 
Of  my  poverte  no  more  me  repreve. 

Now,  sire,  of  elde,  that  ye  repreven  me  : 
And  oertes,  sire,  though  non  auctoritee 
Were  in  no  book,  ye  gentiles  of  honour 
Sain,  that  men  shuld  an  olde  wight  honour. 
And  clepe  him  fader,  for  your  eentillesse ; 
And  auctouTs  shal  I  finden,  as  I  gesse. 

Now  thir  ye  sain  that  I  am  foule  and  old. 
Than  drede  ye  not  to  ben  a  ookewold. 
For  filthe,  and  elde  also,  so  mote  I  the, 
Ben  grete  wardeins  upon  chastitee. 
But  natheles,  sin  I  know  your  delit, 
I  shal  fulfill  your  worldly  appetit. 

Chese  now  (quod  she)  on  of  thise  thinges  twey. 
To  han  me  foule  and  old  til  that  I  dey. 
And  be  to  you  a  trewe  humble  wif, 
And  never  you  displese  in  aU  my  lif : 
Or  elles  wol  ye  han  me  yonge  and  fiure. 
And  take  your  aventure  of  the  repaire. 


That  shal  be  to  your  hous  because  of  me, 

Or  in  som  other  place  it  may  wel  be  I 

Now  chese  yourselven  whether  that  you  liketh. 

This  knight  aviseth  him,  and  sore  siketh, 
But  at  the  last  he  said  in  this  manere  ; 

My  lady  and  my  love,  and  wif  so  dere, 
I  put  me  in  your  wise  governance, 
Cheseth  yourself  which  may  be  most  plesance 
And  most  honour  to  you  and  me  also, 
I  do  no  force  the  whether  of  the  two : 
For  as  you  liketh,  it  sufBceth  me. 

Than  have  I  got  the  maisterie,  quod  she. 
Sin  I  may  chese  and  goveme  as  me  lest. 
Ye  oertes,  wif,  quod  he,  I  hold  it  best. 

Kisse  me,  quod  she,  we  be  no  lenger  wrothe, 
For  by  my  trouth  I  wol  be  to  you  bothe, 
This  is  to  sayn,  ye  bothe  fitire  and  good. 
I  prav  to  God  that  I  mote  sterven  wood. 
But  1  to  you  be  al  so  good  and  trewe, 
As  ever  was  wif,  sin  l£at  the  world  was  newe  ; 
And  but  I  be  to-morwe  as  fSure  to  seen. 
As  any  hidy,  emperice,  or  queue. 
That  is  betwix  the  Est  and  eke  the  West, 
Doth  with  my  lif  and  deth  right  as  you  leet. 
Cast  up  the  curtein,  loke  how  that  it  is. 

And  whan  the  knight  saw  verailyall  this. 
That  she  so  fairs  was,  and  so  yonge  therto, 
For  ioye  he  hent  hire  in  his  armes  two : 
His  herte  bathed  in  a  bath  of  bliese, 
A  thousand  time  a-row  he  gan  hire  kisse  : 
And  she  obeyed  him  in  every  thing. 
That  mighte  don  him  plesance  or  liking. 
And  thus  they  Uve  unto  hir  lives  ende 
In  parfit  joye,  and  Jesu  Crist  us  sende 
Husbondes  meke  and  yonge,  and  fressh  a-bed, 
And  grace  to  overlive  hem  that  we  wed. 

And  eke  I  pray  Jesus  to  short  hir  lives. 
That  wol  not  be  governed  by  hir  wives. 
And  old  and  angry  nigards  of  dispenoe, 
God  send  hem  sone  a  veray  pestilence. 
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This  worthy  limitour,  this  noble  Frere, 
He  made  alway  a  manor  louring  chore 
Upon  the  Sompnour,  but  for  honestee 
No  vilains  woi^  as  yet  to  him  spake  he  : 
But  at  the  last  he  said  unto  the  wif ; 
Dame,  (quod  he)  God  yeve  you  right  mod  lif. 
Ye  have  here  touched,  all  so  mote  I  uie, 
In  scole  matere  a  ful  gret  difficultee. 
Ye  han  said  mochel  t£ng  right  wel,  I  say  : 
But,  dame,  here  as  we  riden  by  the  way. 
Us  nedeth  not  to  speken  but  of  game, 
And  let  auctoritees  in  Goddes  name 
To  preching,  and  to  scole  eke  of  dergie. 

But  if  it  like  unto  this  compagnie, 
I  wol  you  of  a  Sompnour  tell  a  game ; 
Parde  ye  may  wel  knowen  by  the  name, 


That  of  a  Sompnour  may  no  good  be  said  ; 
I  pray  that  non  of  you  be  evU  apaid  ; 
A  Sompnour  is  a  renner  up  and  donn 
With  mandementa  for  fomicatioun, 
And  is  ybete  at  every  tonnes  ende. 

Tho  spake  our  hoste  ;  A,  sire,  ye  shuld  benhende 
And  cnrteis,  as  a  man  of  your  estat, 
In  compagnie  we  wiln  have  no  debat : 
Telleth  your  tale,  and  let  the  Sompnour  be. 
Nay,  quod  die  Sompnour,  let  him  say  by  me 
What  so  him  list ;  whan  it  cometh  to  my  lot. 
By  God  I  shal  him  ^uiten  every  grot. 
I  shal  him  tellen  which  a  gret  honour 
It  is  to  be  a  flatering  limitour, 
And  eke  of  many  another  manor  crime, 
Which  nedeth  not  rehersen  at  this  time. 
And  his  office  I  shal  him  tell  ywis. 
Our  hosts  answered  ;  pees,  no  more  of  this. 
And  afterward  he  said  unto  the  Frere, 
Tell  forth  your  tale,  min  owen  maister  dere. 
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Whilom  ther  vma  dwelling  in  my  contree 

An  arehedeken,  a  man  of  nigh  degree, 

That  boldely  did  execution 

In  ponishing  of  fornication, 

Of  witchecnft,  and  eke  of  bauderie. 

Of  defiunation,  and  avouterie. 

Of  clurche-reves,  and  of  testaments, 

Of  eontraetSy  and  of  lack  of  sacraments, 

Of  usnre^  and  of  simonie  also  ; 

Bat  certes  lediours  did  he  gretest  wo  ; 

They  shulden  singen,  if  that  they  were  hent ; 

And  smale  titheres  weren  foule  yshent, 

If  any  persone  wold  upon  hem  plaine, 

Ther  might  astert  hem  no  pecunial  peine. 

For  smale  tithes,  and  smale  offering. 

He  made  the  peple  pitoualy  to  sing ; 

For  er  the  bishop  hent  hem  with  his  crook 

They  weren  in  the  archedekens  book  ; 

Than  had  he  thnrgh  his  jurisdiction 

Power  to  don  on  hem  correction. 

He  had  a  S<nnpnour  redy  to  hia  bond, 
A  slier  boy  was  non  in  En^lelond  ; 
For  subtilJy  he  had  bis  espiaille, 
That  taught  him  wel  wher  it  might  ought  avaiUe. 
He  oonde  spare  of  lechours  on  or  two, 
To  teehen  him  to  foure  and  twenty  mo. 
For  Aough  this  Sompnour  wood  be  as  an  hare. 
To  teU  his  harlotrie  I  wol  not  spare. 
For  we  ben  out  of  hir  correction. 
They  han  of  us  no  jurisdiction, 
Ne  never  diul  have,  tenne  of  all  hir  lives. 

Peter,  so  ben  the  women  of  the  stives, 
Qnod  tUs  Sompnour,  yput  out  of  our  cure. 

Pees,  with  mischance  and  with  miaaventure, 
Our  hoste  said,  and  let  him  tell  his  tale. 
Now  telleth  forth,  and  let  the  Sompnour  gale, 
Ne  spareth  not,  min  owen  maister  dere. 

This  fiUae  theef,  this  Sompnour,  quod  the  firere^ 
Had  alway  baudee  redy  to  his  bond, 
As  any  haoke  to  lure  in  Englolond, 
That  told  him  all  the  secree  that  they  knewe. 
For  hir  acquaintance  was  not  come  of  newe  ; 
They  weren  his  approvers  prively. 
He  tooke  himself  a  gret  profit  therby : 
His  maister  knew  not  alway  what  he  wan. 
Withouten  mandement,  a  lewed  man 
He  ooude  sompne,  up  peine  of  Cristes  curse. 
And  thc^  were  inly  glad  to  fille  his  purse. 
And  maken  him  gret  festes  at  the  nale. 
And  right  as  Judas  hadde  purses  smale 
And  was  a  theef,  right  swiche  a  theef  was  he, 
His  master  hadde  but  half  his  duetee. 
He  was  QS I  shal  yeven  him  his  Uud) 
A  theef^  and  eke  a  Sompnour,  and  a  baud. 

He  had  eke  wendies  at  his  retenue, 
That  whet&er  that  sire  Robert  or  sire  Hue, 
Or  Jakke,  or  Rauf,  or  who  so  that  it  were 
That  by  by  hem,  they  told  it  in  his  ere. 
Thus  was  the  wenche  and  he  of  on  assent. 
And  he  wM.  fecche  a  feined  mandement. 
And  sompne  hem  to  the  chapitre  botbe  two. 
And  piU  the  man,  and  let  the  wenche  go. 
Than  wold  he  say ;  frend,  I  shal  for  thy  sAke 
Do  strike  thee  out  of  oore  lettres  blake  ; 
Thee  thar  no  more  as  in  this  cas  travaille ; 
I  am  thy  frend  ther  I  may  thee'availle. 


Certain  he  knew  of  briboures  many  mo, 
Than  possible  is  to  tell  in  yeres  two : 
For  in  this  world  n'is  dogge  for  the  bowe, 
That  can  an  hurt  dere  fi^m  an  hole  yknowe, 
Bet  than  this  Sompnour  knew  a  slie  lechour. 
Or  an  avontrer,  or  a  paramour  : 
And  for  that  was  the  fruit  of  all  his  rent, 
Therfore  on  it  he  set  all  his  entent 

And  so  befell,  that  ones  on  a  day 
This  Sompnour,  waiting  ever  on  his  pray. 
Rode  forth  to  sompne  a  widewe,  an  olde  ribibe, 
Feining  a  cause,  for  he  wold  han  a  bribe. 
And  happed  that  he  saw  befom  him  ride 
A  gay  yeman  under  a  forest  side : 
A  bow  he  bare,  and  arwes  bright  and  kene. 
He  had  upon  a  courtepy  of  grene. 
An  hat  upon  his  bed  with  frenges  blake. 

Sire,  qnod  this  Sompnour,  haile  and  wel  atake. 

Welcome,  quod  he,  and  every  good  felaw ; 
Whider  ridest  thou  under  thb  grene  shaw  1 
(Saide  this  yeman)  wolt  thou  fer  to-day  1 

This  Sompnour  him  answerd,  and  saide,  nay. 
Here  faste  by  (quod  he)  is  min  entent 
To  riden,  for  to  reisen  up  a  rent. 
That  longeth  to  my  lordes  duetee. 

A,  art  thou  than  a  baillif  1     Ye,  quod  he. 
(He  dorste  not  for  veray  filth  and  shame 
Say  that  he  was  a  Sompnour,  for  the  name.) 

De  par  diewe,  quod  this  yeman,  leve  broker. 
Thou  art  a  baillif,  and  I  am  another. 
I  am  unknowen,  as  in  this  contree. 
Of  thin  acquaintance  I  wol  prayen  thee. 
And  eke  of  brotherhed,  if  that  thee  list. 
I  have  gold  and  silver  lying  in  my  chist ; 
If  that  tbee  hap  to  come  in  to  our  shire, 
Al  shal  be  thin,  right  as  thou  wolt  desire. 

Grand  mercy,  quod  this  Sompnour,  by  my  faith. 
Everioh  in  others  bond  his  tronthe  laith. 
For  to  be  swome  brethren  til  they  dey. 
In  daliaunce  they  riden  forth  and  pley. 

This  Sompnour,  which  that  was  as  ful  of  jangles. 
As  ful  of  venime  ben  thise  wariangles. 
And  ever  enquering  upon  every  thing, 
Brother,  quod  he,  wher  is  now  your  dwelling. 
Another  day  if  that  I  shuld  you  secbe  1 

This  yeman  him  answerd  m  softe  speche  ; 
Brother,  quod  he,  fer  in  the  North  contree, 
Wheras  I  hope  somtime  I  shal  thee  see. 
Or  we  depart  I  shal  thee  so  wel  wisse. 
That  of  min  hous  ne  shalt  thou  never  misse. 

Now  brother,  quod  this  Sompnour,  I  you  pray, 
Teche  me,  while  that  we  riden  by  the  way, 
(Sith  that  ye  ben  a  baillif  as  am  I) 
Som  subtiltee,  and  tell  me  faithfully 
In  min  office  how  I  may  moste  winne. 
And  spareth  not  for  conscience  or  for  sinne. 
But,  as  my  brother,  tell  me  how  do  ye. 

Now  by  my  trouthe,  brother  min,  said  he, 
As  I  shal  tellen  thee  a  faithful  tale. 
My  wages  ben  ful  streit  and  eke  ful  smale  ; 
My  lori  is  hard  to  me  and  dangerous, 
And  min  office  is  ful  laborious  ; 
And  therfore  by  extortion  I  leve, 
Forsoth  I  take  all  that  men  wol  me  yeve. 
Algates  by  sleighte  or  by  violence 
Fro  yere  to  yere  I  win  all  my  dispence  ; 
I  can  no  better  tellen  faithfully. 

Now  certes,  (quod  this  Sompnour)  so  fare  I ; 
I  spare  not  to  t^en,  God  it  wote. 
But  if  it  be  to  hevy  or  to  bote. 
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What  I  may  gete  in  conaeil  prirely. 
No  maner  conscienoe  of  that  hare  I. 
N'ere  min  extortion,  I  might  not  fiven, 
Ne  of  awiche  japes  wol  I  not  be  shriren. 
Stomak  ne  eonecience  know  I  non ; 
I  shrew  thise  shrifte-faders  eyerich  on. 
Wei  be  we  met  by  God  and  by  Seint  Jame. 
But  leve  brother,  tell  me  than  thy  name, 
Quod  this  Sompnour.    Right  in  this  mene  while 
This  yeman  gan  a  litel  for  to  smile. 

Brother,  qnod  he,  wolt  thou  that  I  thee  telle  t 
I  am  a  fend,  my  dwelling  is  in  helle. 
And  here  I  ride  about  mv  pourchasing. 
To  wote  wher  men  wol  give  me  any  thing. 
My  pourchas  is  th'effeet  of  all  my  rente. 
Loke  how  thou  ridest  for  the  same  entente 
To  winnen  good,  thou  rekkest  never  how. 
Right  so  hxe  I,  for  riden  wol  I  now 
Unto  the  worldes  ende  for  a  praye. 

A,  quod  this  Sompnour,  benedioUe,  what  say  yel 
I  wend  ye  were  a  yeman  trewely. 
Ye  have  a  mannes  shape  as  wel  as  I. 
Have  ve  than  a  figure  determinat 
In  helle,  ther  ve  ben  in  your  estat  1 

Nay  oertainly,  quod  he,  ther  have  we  non. 
But  whan  us  liketh  we  can  take  us  on, 
Or  elles  make  you  wene  that  we  ben  shi^ 
Somtime  like  a  man,  or  like  an  ape  ; 
Or  like  an  angel  can  I  ride  or  go  ; 
It  is  no  wonder  thing  though  it  be  so, 
A  lou^  jogelour  can  deceiven  thee, 
And  parde  yet  can  I  more  craft  than  he. 

Why,  quod  the  Sompnour,  ride  ye  than  or  gon 
In  sondry  shape,  and  not  alway  in  on  1 

For  we,  qu<xl  he,  wol  us  swiche  forme  make. 
As  most  is  able  our  preye  for  to  take. 

What  maketh  you  to  han  al  this  Ubour  t 

Ful  inanv  a  cause,  leve  sire  Sompnour, 
Saide  this  lend.    But  alle  thing  hath  time ; 
The  day  is  short,  and  it  is  passed  prime, 
And  yet  ne  wan  I  nothing  in  this  day ; 
I  wol  entend  to  winning,  if  I  may. 
And  not  entend  our  thinges  to  dedare : 
For,  brother  min,  thy  wit  is  al  to  bare 
To  understand,  although  I  told  hem  thee. 
But  for  thou  azest,  why  labouren  we : 
For  somtime  we  be  Goddes  instruments. 
And  menes  to  don  his  commandements. 
Whan  that  him  list,  upon  his  creatures. 
In  divers  actee  and  in  divers  figures : 
Withouten  him  we  have  no  might  certain. 
If  that  him  list  to  stonden  theragain. 
And  somtime  at  our  praiere  han  we  leve. 
Only  the  body,  and  not  the  soule  to  greve  : 
Witnesse  on  Job,  whom  that  we  diden  wo. 
And  somtime  han  we  might  on  bothe  two. 
This  is  to  sain,  on  soule  and  body  eke. 
And  somtime  be  we  suffered  for  to  soke 
Upon  a  man,  and  don  his  soule  unreste 
And  not  his  body,  and  all  is  for  the  beste. 
Whan  he  withstandeth  our  temptation, 
It  is  a  cause  of  his  salvation, 
Al  be  it  that  it  was  not  our  entente 
He  shuld  be  sauf,  but  that  we  wold  him  hente. 
And  somtime  be  we  servants  unto  man. 
As  to  the  archebishop  Seint  Dunstan, 
And  to  the  apostle  servant  eke  was  I. 

Yet  tell  me,  quod  this  Sompnour,  faithfully, 
Make  ye  you  newe  bodies  thus  alway 
Of  elements  t    The  fend  answered,  nay  : 


Somtime  we  feine,  and  somtime  we  arise 
With  dede  bodies,  in  ful  sondry  wise. 
And  speke  as  renably,  and  faire,  and  wel. 
As  to  the  Phitonesse  did  Samuel : 
And  yet  wol  som  men  say  it  was  not  he. 
I  do  no  force  of  your  divinitee. 
But  o  thing  wame  I  thee,  I  wol  not  jape. 
Thou  wolt  algates  wete  how  we  be  shape : 
Thou  shalt  hereafterward,  my  brother  dere. 
Come,  wher  thee  nedeth  not  of  me  to  lere. 
For  thou  shalt  by  thin  owen  experience 
Conne  in  a  ohaiere  rede  of  this  sentenoe. 
Bet  than  Yirgile,  while  he  was  on  live. 
Or  Dant  also.    Now  let  us  riden  blive, 
Fer  I  wol  holden  eompagnie  with  thee, 
Til  it  be  so  that  thou  forBake  me. 

Nay,  quod  this  Sompnour,  that  shal  never  betide. 
I  am  a  yeman  knowen  is  fed  wide ; 
My  trouthe  wol  I  hold,  as  in  this  caa. 
For  though  thou  were  the  devil  Sathanas, 
My  trouthe  wol  I  hold  to  thee,  my  brother. 
As  I  have  swome,  and  ecbe  of  us  to  other. 
For  to  be  trewe  brethren  in  this  cas. 
And  bothe  we  gon  abouten  our  pourchas.     - 
Take  thou  thy  part,  what  that  men  wol  thee  yeve. 
And  I  shal  min,  thus  may  we  bothe  leve. 
And  if  that  any  of  us  have  more  than  other. 
Let  him  be  trewe,  and  part  it  with  his  brother. 

I  graunte,  quod  the  devil,  by  my  fay. 
And  with  that  word  they  riden  forth  hir  way. 
And  right  at  entring  of  the  tounes  ende. 
To  which  this  Sompnour  shope  him  for  to  wende. 
They  saw  a  cart,  that  chaiged  was  with  hay. 
Which  that  a  carter  drove  forth  on  his  way. 
Depe  was  the  way,  for  which  the  carte  stood : 
The  carter  smote,  and  cried  as  he  were  wood, 
Heit  scot,  heit  brok,  what  spare  ye  for  the  stones! 
The  fend  Tquod  he)  you  fecche  body  and  bones. 
As  ferforuily  as  ever  ye  were  foled. 
So  mochel  wo  as  I  have  with  you  tlujled. 
The  devil  have  al,  bothe  hors,  and  cact,  and  hay. 

The  Sompnour  sayde,  here  shal  we  have  a  pray ; 
And  nere  the  fend  he  drow,  as  nought  ne  were, 
Ful  prively,  and  rouned  in  his  ere  : 
Herken  my  brother,  herken,  by  thy  faith, 
Herest  thou  not,  how  that  the  carter  saith  f 
Hent  it  anon,  for  he  hath  yeve  it  thee. 
Both  hay  and  cart,  and  eke  his  caples  three. 

Nay,  quod  the  devil,  God  wot,  never  a  del. 
It  is  not  his  entente,  trust  thou  me  wel. 
Axe  him  thyself,  if  Uiou  not  trowest  me^ 
Or  elles  stint  a  while  and  thou  shalt  see. 

This  carter  thakketh  his  hors  upon  the  croupe, 
And  they  begonne  to  drawen  and  to  stoupe. 
Heit  now,  quod  he,  ther  Jesu  Crist  you  blesse. 
And  all  his  hondes  werk,  both  more  and  lease : 
That  was  wel  twight,  min  owen  liard  boy, 
I  pray  God  save  thy  body  and  Seint  Eloy. 
Now  is  my  cart  out  of  the  slough  parde. 

Lo,  brother,  quod  the  fend,  what  told  I  thee ! 
Here  may  ye  seen,  min  owen  dere  brother. 
The  cherl  spake  o  thing,  but  he  thought  another. 
Let  us  ^  forth  abouten  our  viage  ; 
Here  wm  I  nothing  upon  this  eariage. 

Whan  that  they  oomen  somwhat  out  of  toun. 
This  Sompnour  to  his  brother  gan  to  roune ; 
Brother,  quod  he,  here  woneth  an  old  rebekke, 
That  had  almost  as  lefe  to  lose  hire  nekke, 
As  for  to  yeve  a  peny  of  hire  good. 
I  wol  have  twelf  pens  tliough  that  she  be  wood, 
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Or  I  wol  somone  hire  to  our  office ; 
And  yet,  Grod  wot,  of  hire  know  I  no  vice. 
But  ror  thou  euist  not,  am  in  this  contree^ 
Winnen  thy  cost,  take  here  enmunple  of  ma 

This  Sompnour  clappeth  at  the  widewes  gate ; 
Gome  out,  he  sayd,  thou  olde  very  trate  ; 
I  trow  thou  haat  eom  frere  or  preeet  with  thee. 

Who  clappeth  1  said  this  wif,  henedkiU^ 
God  Baye  yon,  aire,  what  ia  your  awete  will  t 

I  have,  quod  he,  of  somona  here  a  bill. 
Up  peine  <^  cursing,  loke  that  thou  be 
To-morwe  before  the  archedekenes  knee, 
To  answere  to  the  court,  of  certain  thinges. 

Now  lord,  quod  she.  Grist  Jesu,  king  of  kinges, 
So  wisly  helpe  me,  as  I  ne  may. 
I  have  ben  sike,  and  that  fill  many  a  day. 
I  may  not  go  so  fer  (quod  she)  ne  ride. 
But  I  be  ded,  so  priketh  it  in  my  side. 
May  I  not  axe  a  libel,  sire  Sompnour, 
And  answere  ther  by  my  procuratour 
To  Bwiche  thing  as  men  wold  appoeen  me  1 

Yes^  quod  tlus  Sompnour,  pay  anon,  let  see, 
Twelf  pens  to  me,  and  I  wol  thee  acquite. 
I  shal  no  profit  ban  therby  but  lite : 
My  maister  hath  the  profit  and  not  I. 
Cmne  of,  and  let  me  riden  hastily  ; 
Yeve  me  twelf  pens,  I  may  no  lenger  tarie. 

Twelf  pens,  quod  she,  now  lady  Seinte  Marie 
So  wisly  nelpe  me  out  of  care  and  sinne. 
This  wide  world  though  that  I  shuld  it  winne, 
Ne  have  I  not  twelf  pens  within  my  hold. 
Ye  knowen  wel  that  I  am  poure  and  old ; 
Kithe  your  almesse  upon  me  poure  wretche. 

Nay  than,  quod  he,  the  foule  fend  me  fetche. 
If  I  thee  excuse,  though  thou  shuldest  be  spilt. 

Alas  I  quod  she,  God  wot,  I  have  no  gilt. 

Pay  me,  quod  he,  or  by  the  swete  Seinte  Anne 
As  I  w<d  hm  away  thy  newe  panne 
For  dette,  which  thou  owest  me  of  old, 
Whan  that  thou  madest  thyn  husbond  cokewold, 
I  paied  at  home  for  thy  correction. 

Thou  liesty  quod  she,  by  my  salvation, 
Ne  was  I  never  or  now,  widow  ne  wif, 
Sompned  unto  your  court  in  all  my  lif ; 


Ne  never  I  n'as  but  of  my  body  trewe. 
Unto  the  devil  rough  and  blake  of  hewe 
Yeve  I  thy  body  and  my  panne  also. 

And  whan  the  devil  herd  hire  cursen  so 
Upon  hire  knees,  he  sayd  in  this  manere ; 

Now,  Mabily,  min  owen  moder  dere. 
Is  this  your  will  in  emest  that  ye  sey  t 

The  devil,  quod  she,  so  fetche  him  or  he  dey, 
And  panne  and  all,  but  he  wol  him  repent. 

Nay,  olde  stot,  that  is  not  min  entent. 
Quod  diis  Sompnour,  for  to  repenten  me 
For  any  thing  that  I  have  had  of  thee  ; 
I  wold  I  had  thy  smok  and  every  cloth. 

Now  brother,  quod  the  devil,  be  not  wroth  ; 
Thy  body  and  this  panne  ben  min  bv  right 
Thou  shalt  with  me  to  belle  yet  to-mght, 
Wher  thou  shalt  knowen  of  our  privetee 
More  than  a  nuuster  of  divinitee. 

And  with  that  word  the  foule  fend  him  bent. 
Body  and  soule,  he  with  the  devil  went, 
Wher  as  thise  Sompnomn  ban  hir  heritage  ; 
And  God  that  maked  after  his  image 
Manldnde,  save  and  gide  us  all  and  some. 
And  lene  this  Sompnour  good  man  to  become. 

liordings,  I  coude  have  told  you,(quod  this  frere) 
Had  I  had  leiser  for  this  Sompnour  here. 
After  the  text  of  Grist,  and  Foule,  and  John, 
And  of  oure  other  doctonrs  many  on, 
Swiche  peines,'that  your  hertes  might  agrise, 
Al  be  it  so,  that  no  tonge  may  devise. 
Though  that  I  might  a  thousand  winter  telle. 
The  pones  of  thi&e  cursed  hous  of  belle. 
But  for  to  kepe  us  fro  that  cursed  place, 
Waketh,  and  prayeth  Jeen  of  his  grace, 
So  kepe  us  fro  the  temptonr  Sathanas. 
Herkneth  this  word,  beware  as  in  this  cas. 
The  leon  sit  in  his  awaite  alway 
To  sle  the  innocent,  if  that  he  may. 
Disposeth  ay  your  hertes  to  withatond 
The  fend,  that  you  wold  maken  thral  and  bond  ; 
He  may  not  tempten  you  over  your  might. 
For  Gnst  wol  be  your  champion  and  your  knight ; 
And  prayeth,  that  this  Sompnour  him  repent 
Of  his  misdedes,  or  that  the  fend  him  bent. 


THE  SOMPNODRES  TALE. 


THE  SOMPNOURES  PROLOGUE. 


This  Sompnour  in  his  stirops  high  he  stood. 
Upon  this  Frere  his  herte  was  so  wood, 
That  like  an  aspen  leef  he  quoke  for  ire : 
Lordings,  quod  he,  but  o  thing  I  desire, 
1  yon  beaeche,  that  of  vour  curtesie. 
Sin  ye  ban  herd  this  fiUse  Frere  lie. 
As  Boifrethe  me,  I  may  my  tale  telle. 

This  Frere  boeteth  that  he  knoweth  belle, 
And,  God  it  wot,  that  is  but  litel  wonder, 
Freres  and  fendes  ben  but  litel  asonder. 

For  parde,  ye  ban  often  time  herd  telle. 
How  that  a  Frere  ravished  was  to  belle 


In  spirit  ones  bv  a  visioun, 
And  as  an  angel  lad  him  up  and  doun. 
To  shewen  him  the  peines  that  ther  were. 
In  all  the  place  saw  he  not  a  Frere, 
Of  other  folk  he  saw  ynow  in  wo. 

Unto  this  angel  spake  the  Frere  tho ; 
Now,  sire,  quod  he,  ban  Freres  swiche  a  grace, 
That  non  of  hem  (dial  comen  in  this  place  1 

Yes,  quod  this  angel,  many  a  millioun  : 
And  unto  Sathanas  he  lad  bun  doun. 
(And  now  hath  Sathanas,  saith  he,  a  tayl 
Broder  than  of  a  carrike  is  the  sayl) 
Hold  up  thy  tayl,  thou  Sathanas,  quod  he. 
Shew  forth  thin  ers,  and  let  the  Frere  see 
Wher  Lb  the  nest  of  Freres  in  this  place. 
And  er  than  half  a  furlong  way  of  space, 
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Right  80  flB  bees  out  swirmen  of  an  hive, 
Out  of  the  devils  en  ther  gonnen  drive 
A  twenty  thousand  Freres  on  a  route. 
And  thurghout  hell  they  swarmed  al  aboute, 
And  com  agen,  as  £ut  as  they  may  gon, 
And  in  his  era  they  erepen  everieh  on  : 
He  cUtpt  his  tayl  agen;  and  lay  ful  still. 

This  Frere,  whan  he  loked  had  his  fiU 
Upon  the  turments  of  this  sory  place. 
His  spirit  God  restored  of  his  grace 
Into  htB  body  agen,  and  he  awoke  ; 
But  natheles  for  fere  yet  he  quoke, 
So  was  the  devils  ers  ay  in  his  mind. 
That  is  his  heritage  of  veray  kind. 

God  save  yon  aile,  save  this  cursed  frere  ; 
My  prologue  wol  I  end  in  this  manere. 


THE  SOMPNOURES  TALE. 

LoBoiNQS,  ther  is  in  Yorkshire,  as  I  gease, 
A  mersh  contree  ycalled  Holdemesse, 
In  which  ther  went  a  limitour  aboute 
To  preche,  and  eke  to  beg,  it  is  no  doute. 
And  so  befell  that  on  a  day  tiiis  frere 
Had  preched  at  a  ehirche  in  his  manere. 
And  specially  aboven  every  thing 
Excited  be  the  peple  in  his  preching 
To  trentals,  and  to  yeve  for  Goddes  sake, 
Wherwith  men  mighten  holy  houses  make, 
Ther  as  divine  service  is  honoured. 
Not  ther  as  it  is  wasted  and  devoured, 
Ne  ther  it  nedeih  not  for  to  be  yeven. 
As  to  poflsessioners,  that  mowen  leven 
(Thanked  be  God)  in  wele  and  abundance. 
Trentals,  Bayd  he,  deliveren  fro  penance 
Hir  fbendes  soules,  as  wel  olde  as  yonge, 
Ye,  whan  that  they  ben  hastily  ysonge. 
Not  for  to  hold  a  preest  jolif  and  gay. 
He  singeth  not  but  o  masse  on  a  day. 
Delivereth  out  (quod  he)  anon  the  soules. 
Ful  hard  it  is,  with  flesliJiook  or  with  oules 
To  ben  yclawed,  or  to  bren  or  bake : 
Now  spede  you  hastily  for  Cristes  sake. 

And  whan  this  frere  had  said  all  his  entent. 
With  ^ttt  cum  patre  forth  his  way  he  went. 
Whan  folk  in  ehirche  had  yeve  him  what  hem  lest, 
He  went  his  way,  no  longer  wold  he  rest, 
With  scrippe  and  tipped  staf,  ytucked  hie  : 
In  every  nous  he  gan  to  pore  and  prie. 
And  begged  mele  and  chese,  or  elles  com. 
His  felaw  had  a  staf  tipped  with  horn, 
A  pair  of  tables  all  of  ivory. 
And  a  pointel  ypoLished  fetisly. 
And  wrote  alway  the  names,  as  he  stood. 
Of  alio  folk  that  yave  hem  any  good, 
Askaunce  that  he  wolde  for  hem  preye. 
Yeve  us  a  bushel  wbete,  or  malt,  or  reye, 
A  Goddes  kichel,  or  a  trippe  of  diese. 
Or  elles  what  vou  list,  we  may  not  chese  ; 
A  Goddes  halfpeny,  or  a  masse  peny  ; 
Or  yeve  us  of  your  braun,  if  ye  have  any, 
A  dagon  of  your  blanket,  leve  dame, 
Our  suster  dere,  (lo  here  I  write  your  name) 
Bacon  or  beef,  or  swiche  thing  as  ye  find. 

A  sturdy  harlot  went  hem  ay  behind, 
That  was  hir  hostes  man,  and  bare  a  ntkke, 
And  what  men  yave  hem,  laid  it  on  his  bakke. 


And  whan  that  he  was  out  at  dore,  anon 
He  planed  away  the  names  everidi  on. 
That  he  before  had  written  in  his  tables : 
He  served  hem  with  nifles  and  with  fables. 

Nay,  ther  thou  liest,  thou  Sompnour ,  quod  the  frere. 
Pees,  quod  our  hosts,  for  Cristes  moder  dere, 
Tell  forth  thy  tale,  and  spare  it  not  at  all 
So  thrive  1,  quod  this  Sompnour,  so  I  shall. 
So  long  he  went  fro  hous  to  hous,  til  he 
Came  to  an  hous,  ther  he  was  wont  to  be 
Refreshed  more  than  in  a  hundred  places. 
Sike  lay  the  husbond  man,  whos  that  the  place  is, 
Bedred  upon  a  couche  low  he  lay  : 
Deut  hiOf  quod  he,  0  Thomas  frend,  good  day, 
Sayde  ^  frere  all  curtisly  and  soft. 
Thomas,  quod  he,  God  yelde  it  you,  ful  oft 
Have  I  upon  this  benche  faren  ful  wele. 
Here  have  I  eten  many  ameiy  mele. 
And  fro  the  benche  he  drove  awajr  the  cat. 
And  laied  adoun  his  potent  and  his  hat. 
And  eke  his  scrip,  and  set  himself  adoun : 
His  febiw  was  ywalked  into  toun 
Forth  with  his  knave,  into  that  hostebie, 
Wher  as  he  shops  him  thilke  night  to  lie. 

O  dere  maister,  quod  this  sike  roan. 
How  have  ye  faren  sin  that  March  began  f 
I  saw  you  not  this  fourtene  nisht  and  more. 

God  wot,  quod  he,  laboured  have  I  ful  sore. 
And  spedally  for  thy  salvation 
Have  I  sayd  many  a  precious  orison, 
And  for  our  other  froades,  God  hem  blesse. 
I  have  thk  day  ben  at  your  ehirche  at  messe, 
And  said  a  sermon  to  mv  simple  wit, 
Not  all  after  the  text  of  holy  writ. 
For  it  is  hard  to  you,  as  I  suppose. 
And  therefore  wol  I  teche  ^ou  ay  the  gloae. 
Glosing  is  a  ful  glorious  thmg  certain. 
For  letter  sleth,  so  as  we  derkes  sain. 
Ther  have  I  taught  hem  to  be  charitable, 
And  spend  hir  good  ther  it  is  resonable. 
And  ther  I  saw  our  dame,  a,  wher  is  she  t 

Yonder  I  trow  that  in  the  yard  she  be, 
Sayde  this  man,  and  she  wol  come  anon. 

£y  maister,  welcome  be  ye  by  Seint  John| 
Sayde  tiiis  w^  how  fare  ye  hertilv  1 

This  frere  ariseth  up  ful  curtisly. 
And  hire  embraoeth  in  his  armes  narwe, 
And  kisseth  hire  swete,  and  chirketh  as  a  sparwe 
With  his  lippes  :  dame,  quod  he,  right  wel. 
As  he  that  is  your  servant  every  del. 
Thanked  be  God,  that  you  yaf  soule  and  lif. 
Yet  saw  I  not  this  day  so  fiure  a  wif 
In  all  the  ehirche,  God  so  save  me. 

Ye,  God  amende  defiMites,  sire,  quod  she^ 
Algates  welcome  be  ye,  by  my  fifty. 

Grand  nurep,  dame,  that  have  I  found  alway. 
But  of  your  grete  eoodnesse,  by  your  leve, 
I  wolde  pray  you  tbat  ye  not  you  greve, 
I  wol  with  Thomas  speke  a  litel  throw : 
Thise  curates  ben  so  negligent  and  slow 
To  ffropen  tendrelv  a  conscience. 
In  uinft,  in  predung  is  my  diligence 
And  study,  in  Peters  wordes  and  in  Poules, 
I  walke  and  fisshe  Cristen  mennes  soules. 
To  yeld  our  Lord  Jesu  his  propre  rent ; 
To  sprede  his  word  is  sette  all  min  entent. 

Now  by  your  faith,  o  dere  sire,  quod  she, 
Chideth  him  wel  for  Seinte  Charitee. 
He  is  ay  angry  as  is  a  piasemire, 
Though  that  he  have  all  tlmt  he  can  desire, 
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Though  I  him  wrie  a-night,  and  make  him  wann, 
And  over  him  lay  my  leg  and  eke  min  arm, 
He  groneth  as  our  bore,  lith  in  our  Btie  : 
Other  disport  of  him  right  non  hare  I, 
I  may  not  plese  him  in  no  maner  eas. 

O  Thomas,  jeo  voiu  die^  Thomas,  Thomas, 
This  maketh  the  fend,  this  muste  ben  amended. 
Ire  is  a  thing  that  hish  God  hath  defended, 
j  And  therof  wol  I  spcSce  a  word  or  two. 

Now,  maister,  quod  the  wif,  er  that  I  go, 
What  wol  ye  dine  1    I  wol  go  therabonte. 

Now,  dame,  quod  he,  jeo  v<nu  die  ianm  douie, 
HaTe  I  nat  of  a  c^pon  but  the  liver. 
And  of  your  white  bred  nat  but  a  shiver. 
And  after  that  a  rosted  pigges  bed, 
(But  I  ne  wolde  for  me  nobeest  were  ded) 
Than  had  I  with  yon  homly  sufiBsanee. 
I  am  a  man  of  fitel  sostenanoe. 
My  spirit  hath  his  fostring  in  die  Bible. 
My  IxMly  is  ay  so  redy  and  so  penible 
To  waken,  that  my  stomak  is  destroied. 
I  pray  yon,  dame,  that  ye  be  nought  annoied. 
Though  I  so  frendly  yon  my  oonseil  shewe ; 
By  God  I  n'old  have  told  it  but  a  fewe. 

Now,  sire,  quod  she,  but  o  word  er  I  go. 
My  child  is  ded  within  thise  wekes  two, 
Sone  after  that  ye  went  out  of  this  toun. 

His  deth  saw  I  by  revelatioun, 
Sayde  this  frere,  at  home  in  our  dortour. 
I  dare  wel  sain,  that  er  than  hidf  an  hour 
Al^  his  deth,  I  saw  him  borne  to  blisse 
In  min  avision,  so  Grod  me  wisse. 
So  did  onr  seztein,  and  our  fermerere, 
That  han  ben  trew'e  freres  fifty  yere  ; 
They  ma^  now,  God  be  thanked  of  his  lone, 
Maken  hnr  jubUee,  and  walke  alone. 
And  up  I  arose,  and  all  our  oovent  eke. 
With  many  a  tare  trilling  on  our  cheke, 
Witbouten  noise  or  catering  of  belles, 
T&  dtum  was  our  song,  and  nothing  elles, 
Save  that  to  Oist  I  bade  an  orison, 
Thanking  him  of  my  revelation. 
For,  sire  and  dame,  trusteth  me  right  wel, 
Onr  orisons  ben  more  effectuel, 
And  more  we  seen  of  Gristes  seeree  thinges, 
Than  borel,  folk  although  that  they  be  kmges. 
We  live  in  poverte,  and  in  abstinence, 
)  And  borel  folk  in  riehesM  and  dispenoe 
Of  mete  and  driuke,  and  in  hir  foule  delit. 
We  han  this  worldes  lust  all  in  despit. 
Lazar  and  Dives  liveden  diversely. 
And  divers  guerdon  hadden  they  tiierby. 
Who  so  wol  pray,  he  must  £ut  and  be  dene. 
And  lat  his  soule,  and  make  his  body  lene. 
We  fare,  as  sayth  the  apostle ;  cloth  and  food 
Snffieeth  us,  though  diey  be  not  ftil  good. 
The  denenease  and  the  fasting  of  us  freres, 
Maketh  that  Qrist  aecepteth  our  praieres. 

Lo,  Moises  forty  dales  and  forty  night 
Fasted,  er  that  the  high  God  ful  of  might 
Spake  with  him  in  the  mountagne  of  Sinay  : 
With  empty  wombe  of  fasting  many  a  day. 
Received  he  the  lawe^  that  was  writen 
With  Goddes  finger  ;  and  Eli,  wel  ye  witen. 
In  mount  Oreb,  er  he  had  any  speche 
i  With  highe  God,  that  is  our  Uvea  leche, 
I  He  fasted  kmg,  and  was  in  contemplance. 
I      Aaron,  that  had  the  temple  in  governance. 
And  eke  the  otiier  preestes  everien  on, 
Into  the  temple  whan  they  shulden  gon 


To  praien  for  the  peple,  and  do  servise. 

They  n*oldffl^  drinken  in  no  maner  wise 

No  drinke,  which  that  might  hem  dronken  make, 

But  ther  in  abstinence  pray  and  wake^ 

Lest  that  they  deiden :  take  heed  what  I  say — 

But  they  be  sobre  that  for  the  peple  pray — 

Ware  that  I  say — ^no  more  :*  for  it  sufficeth. 

Our  Lord  Jesu,  as  holy  writ  deviseth, 

Yave  us  ensample  of  fasting  and  praieres : 

Therfore  we  mendiants,  we  sely  freres, 

Ben  wedded  to  poverte  and  continence. 

To  charitee,  hnmblesse,  and  abstinence, 

To  persecution  for  rightwisnesse, 

To  weping,  misericopie,  and  to  denenease. 

And  therfore  may  ye  see  that  our  praieres 

(I  speke  of  us,  we  mendiants,  we  freres) 

Ben  to  the  highe  God  more  acceptable 

Than  youres,  with  your  festes  at  your  table. 

Fro  Paradis  first,  if  I  shal  not  lie. 
Was  man  out  chased  for  his  glotonie. 
And  chast  was  man  in  Paradis  certain. 
But  heaven  now,  Thomas,  what  I  shal  sain, 
I  have  no  text  of  it,  as  I  suppose. 
But  I  shal  find  it  in  a  maner  gloee ; 
That  specially  our  swete  Lord  Jesus 
Spake  this  bv  freres,  whan  he  sayde  thus, 
Blessed  be  thev  that  poure  in  spirit  ben. 
And  so  forth  all  the  gospel  may  ye  sen. 
Whether  it  be  liker  our  profession, 
Or  hirs  that  swimmen  in  posseasion. 
Fie  on  hir  pompe,  and  on  hir  glotonie. 
And  on  hir  lewednease  :  I  hem  defie. 
Me  thinketh  they  ben  like  Jovinian, 
Fat  as  a  whale,  and  walken  as  a  swan  ; 
Al  vinolent  as  hotel  in  the  spence ; 
Hir  praier  id  of  fol  gret  reverence ; 
Wlum  they  for  soules  say  the  Psalm  of  Davit, 
Lo,  buf  they  slky,  Cor  meum  eruetavii. 

Who  foloweth  Gristes  gospel  and  his  lore 
But  we,  that  humble  ben,  and  chast,  and  pore, 
Woricers  of  Goddes  word,  not  auditours  t 
Therfore  right  as  an  hauke  upon  a  sours 
Up  springetti  into  the  aire,  right  so  praieres 
Of  cnaritable  and  chast  besy  freres, 
Maken  hir  sours  to  Goddes  eres  two. 
Thomas,  Thomas,  so  mote  I  ride  or  go. 
And  by  that  lord  that  doped  is  Seint  Ive, 
N'ere  thou  our  broder,  shuldest  thou  not  thrive. 
In  our  chapitre  pray  we  day  and  night 
To  Grist,  that  he  thee  sende  hde  and  might 
Thy  body  for  to  welden  hastily. 

Grod  wot,  quod  he,  nothing  therof  fele  I, 
As  help  me  Grist,  as  I  in  fewe  yeres 
Have  spended  upon  divers  maner  freres 
Ful  many  a  pound,  yet  fare  I  never  the  bet ; 
Gertain  my  good  have  I  almost  beset : 
Farewel  my  good,  for  it  is  al  ago. 

The  frere  answered,  O  Thomas,  dost  thou  so  1 
What  nedeth  vou  diverse  freres  to  seche  1 
What  nedeth  him  that  hath  a  parfit  leche. 
To  sechen  other  leches  in  the  toun  1 
Your  inconstance  is  your  confusion. 
Hold  ye  than  me,  or  elles  our  covent, 
To  pray  for  you  ben  inaufficient  1 
Thomas,  that  jape  n'is  not  worth  a  mite  ; 
Your  maladie  is  for  we  han  to  lite. 
A,  yeve  that  covent  half  a  quarter  otes  ; 
And  yeve  that  covent  four  and  twenty  grotes ; 
And  yeve  that  frere  a  peny,  and  let  him  go : 
Nay,  nay,  Thomas,  it  may  no  thing  be  so. 
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What  is  a  ferUung  worth  parted  on  twelre  1 
Lo,  echo  thing  that  is  oned  in  himselve 
Is  more  strong  than  whan  it  is  yscatered. 
Thomas,  of  me  thon  shalt  not  ben  yflatered, 
Thon  woldest  hau  our  laboor  al  for  nought 
The  highe  God,  that  all  this  world  hath  wrooghty 
Saiih,  that  the  workman  worthy  is  his  hire. 
Thomas,  nonght  of  your  tresor  I  desire 
As  for  mvseli,  but  that  all  our  eoTent 
To  pray  for  you  is  ay  so  diligent : 
Ana  for  to  bilden  Cristes  owen  chirche. 
Thomas,  if  ye  wol  lemen  for  to  wirehe. 
Of  bilding  up  of  chirches  may  ye  finde 
If  it  be  good,  in  Thomas  lif  of  Inde. 

Ye  liffgen  here  fill  of  anger  and  of  ire. 
With  which  the  deril  set  your  herte  on  fire. 
And  chiden  here  this  holy  innocent 
Your  wif,  that  is  so  good  and  patient. 
And  therfore  trow  me,  Thomas,  if  thee  lest, 
Ne  strive  not  with  thy  wif,  as  for  the  beet. 
And  here  this  word  awav  now  by  thy  faith. 
Touching  swiehe  thing,  lo,  what  the  wise  saith  : 

Within  thy  hous  ne  be  thon  no  leon  ; 
To  thy  suggets  do  non  oppression  ; 
Ne  make  thou  not  thin  acquaintanee  to  flee. 

And  yet,  Thomas,  eftsones  charge  I  thee. 
Beware  from  ire  that  in  thy  bosom  slepetii. 
Ware  fro  the  serpent,  that  so  slily  crepeth 
Under  the  gras,  and  stingeth  subtilly. 
Beware,  my  sone,  and  herken  patiently, 
That  twen^  thousand  men  hau  lost  hir  lives 
For  striving  with  hir  lemmans  and  hir  wives. 
Now  sith  ye  ban  so  holy  and  meek  a  wif. 
What  nedeth  you,  Thomas,  to  maken  strif  1 
Ther  n  'is  ywis  no  serpent  so  cruel, 
Whan  man  tredeth  on  his  tail,  ne  half  so  fel. 
As  woman  is,  whan  she  hath  caught  an  ire ; 
Yeray  vengeance  is  than  all  hire  dibire. 

Ire  is  a  sinne,  on  of  the  grete  seven, 
Abhominable  unto  the  Giod  of  heven^ 
And  to  himself  it  is  destruction. 
This  every  lowed  vicar  and  parson 
Can  say,  how  ire  engendreth  homicide  ; 
Ire  is  in  soth  execntour  of  pride. 

I  coud  of  ire  say  so  mochel  sorwe, 
My  tale  shulde  lasten  til  to-morwe. 
And  therfore  pray  I  God  both  day  and  night, 
An  irons  man  God  send  hun  litel  might. 
It  is  gret  harm,  and  certes  grot  pitee 
To  sette  an  irous  man  in  high  degree. 

Whilom  ther  was  an  irous  potestat, 
As  saith  Senek,  that  dnrins  his  estat 
Upon  a  day  out  riden  knightes  two. 
And,  as  fortune  wold  that  it  were  so^ 
That  on  of  hem  came  home,  that  other  nought. 
Anon  the  knight  before  the  juge  is  brought, 
That  saide  thus ;  thou  hast  Ay  feUw  shun. 
For  which  I  dome  thee  to  the  deth  certain. 
And  to  another  knight  commanded  he  ; 
Go,  lede  him  to  the  deth,  I  charge  thee. 
And  happed,  as  tbev  wenten  by  the  wey 
Toward  the  place  ther  as  he  shulde  dey. 
The  knight  came,  which  men  wenden  had  be  dede. 
Than  thoughten  they  it  was  the  beste  rede 
To  lede  hem  bothe  to  the  jugo  again. 
They  saiden,  lord,  the  knisht  ne  hath  not  shun 
His  fUaw,  here  he  stondeUi  hoi  alive. 

Ye  shall  be  ded,  quod  he,  so  mot  I  thrive, 
That  is  to  say,  both  on,  and  two«  and  three. 
And  to  Hm  finto  knight  right  thus  spake  he. 


I  damned  thee,  thon  mnsi  algate  be  ded : 
And  tibon  also  must  nodes  less  thyn  bed. 
For  thou  art  cause  why  thy  felaw  deyeth. 
And  to  the  thridde  knight  right  thus  he  seyefth. 
Thou  hast  not  don  that  I  commanded  thee. 
And  thus  he  did  do  slen  hem  alle  three. 

Irous  Cambises  was  eke  dronkelew. 
And  ay  delighted  him  to  ben  a  shrew. 
And  so  befell,  a  lord  of  his  meinie. 
That  loved  vertuous  moralitee, 
Sayd  on  a  day  betwix  hem  two  right  thus : 
A  lord  is  lost,  if  he  be  vicious ; 
And  dronkennesse  is  eke  a  foule  record 
Of  an^  man,  and  namely  of  a  lord. 
Ther  is  ftU  many  an  eye  and  many  an  ere 
Awaiting  on  a  lord,  and  he  n'ot  wher. 
For  Goddes  love  drinke  more  attemprely  : 
Win  maketh  man  to  lesen  wretehedlv 
His  mind,  and  eke  his  limmes  everich  on. 
The  rovers  shalt  thou  see,  quod  he,  anon. 
And  prove  it  by  thyn  owen  experience. 
That  win  ne  doth  to  folk  no  swiehe  offence. 
Ther  is  no  win  bereveth  me  my  might 
Of  bond,  ne  foot,  ne  of  min  eyen  si^t. 
And  for  despit  he  dranke  mochel  more 
An  hundred  part  than  he  had  don  before. 
And  right  anon,  this  cursed  irous  wretche 
This  knightes  sone  let  before  him  fetche. 
Commanding  him  he  shuld  before  him  stond : 
And  sodenly  he  took  his  bow  in  bond. 
And  up  the  strong  he  pulled  to  his  ere. 
And  with  an  arwe  he  slow  the  child  right  ther. 

Now  whether  have  I  a  siker  bond  or  non  1 
Qnod  he.  Is  all  my  might  and  minde  agon  I 
Hath  win  bereved  me  min  eyen  sight  1 

What  shuld  I  tell  the  answer  <^  the  knight  1 
His  son  was  slain,  ther  is  no  more  to  say. 
Beth  ware  therfore  with  lordes  for  to  play, 
Singeth  Placsbo,  and  I  shal  if  I  can. 
But  if  it  be  unto  a  poure  man  : 
To  a  poure  man  men  shuld  his  vices  telle. 
But  not  to  a  lord,  though  he  shnld  go  to  belle. 

Lo,  irous  Cirus,  thilke  Persien, 
How  he  destroyed  the  river  of  Gisen, 
For  that  an  hors  of  his  was  dreint  theiin, 
Whan  that  he  wente  Babilon  to  win : 
He  made  that  the  river  was  so  smal. 
That  wimmen  might  it  waden  over  al. 
Lo,  what  said  he,  that  so  wel  tochen  can  t 
Ne  be  no  felaw  to  non  irons  man, 
Ne  with  no  wood  man  walke  by  the  way, 
Lest  thee  repent ;  I  wol  no  forther  sa^. 

Now,  Thomas,  leve  brother,  leve  thm  ire. 
Thou  ehalt  me  find  as  just,  as  is  a  squire  ; 
Hold  not  the  devils  knif  ay  to  thm  herte. 
Thin  anger  doth  thee  all  to  sore  smerte, 
But  shew  to  me  all  thy  confession. 

Nay,  quod  the  sike  man,  by  Seint  Simon 
I  have  ben  shriven  this  day  of  my  curat ; 
I  have  him  told  al  holly  mm  estat. 
Nedeth  no  mo  to  speke  of  it,  sayth  he. 
But  if  me  list  of  min  hnmilitee. 

Yeve  me  than  of  thy  gold  to  make  our  cloistre, 
Qnod  he,  for  many  a  muscle  and  many  an  oistre. 
Whan  oUier  men  nan  ben  fill  wel  at  ese. 
Hath  been  our  food,  our  doistre  for  to  rose : 
And  yet,  God  wot,  uneth  the  fundament 
Parfourmed  is,  ne  of  our  pavement 
N'is  not  a  tile  yet  within  our  wones : 
By  God  we  owen  fonrty  pound  for  stones. 
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Now  help,  Thomaa,  for  him  that  faarwed  boUe, 
For  elles  mote  we  onre  bokes  seUe, 
And  if  ye  lacke  onre  predication. 
Than  goth  this  world  all  to  destruction. 
For  who  80  firo  this  world  wold  as  bereve, 
So  God  me  save,  Thomas,  by  your  leve, 
He  wold  bereve  ont  of  this  world  the  sonne. 
For  who  can  tedie  and  worken  as  we  oonne  1 
And  that  is  not  of  litel  time,  (quod  he) 
But  sithen  £Ue  was,  and  EUsee, 
Han  freres  ben,  that  find  I  of  record. 
In  charitee,  ythonked  be  our  Lord. 
Now,  Thomas^  help  for  Seinte  Charitee. 

And  doun  anon  he  sette  him  on  his  knee. 

This  sike  man  woxe  wel  neigh  wood  for  ire, 
He  wolde  that  the  frere  had  hen  a-fire 
With  his  false  dissimulation. 

Swiche  thing  as  is  in  my  possession. 
Quod  he,  that  may  I  yeve  you  and  non  other : 
Ye  sain  me  thus,  how  that  I  am  your  brother. 
Ye  eertei^  quod  this  frere,  ye,  trusteth  wel ; 
I  took  our  dame  the  letter  of  our  sele. 

Now  wel,  quod  he,  and  somwhat  shal  I  yeve 
Unto  your  holy  covent  while  I  live  ; 
And  in  thin  bond  thou  shalt  it  have  anon. 
On  this  condition,  and  other  non, 
That  thou  depart  it  so,  my  dere  brother. 
That  eveiy  frere  have  as  moehe  as  other  : 
This  shalt  thou  swere  on  thy  profession 
Withonten  fraud  or  cavilation. 

I  swere  it,  quod  the  frere,  upon  my  faith. 
And  therwithall  his  bond  in  his  he  layth ; 
Lo  hero  my  fkith,  in  me  shal  be  no  lak. 

Than  put  thin  hond  adoun  right  by  my  bak, 
Saide  this  man,  and  grope  wel  behind, 
Benethe  my  buttok,  ther  thou  shalte  find 
A  thing,  that  I  have  hid  in  privetee. 
A,  tho^ht  this  ftere,  that  shal  go  with  me. 
And  doun  his  hond  he  launcheth  to  the  clifte. 
In  hope  for  to  finden  ther  a  gifte. 

And  whan  this  sike  man  fdte  this  frere 
About  his  towel  gropen  ther  and  here. 
Amid  his  bond  he  let  the  frere  a  £urt ; 
Ther  n'ts  no  eapel  drawing  in  a  cart, 
That  might  ban  let  a  fart  of  swiche  a  soun. 

The  firere  up  sterte,  as  doth  a  wood  leoun  : 
A,  fSalse  cherl,  (juod  he,  for  Goddes  bones, 
This  hast  thou  m  despit  don  for  the  nones : 
Thou  shalt  abie  this  mrt,  if  that  I  may. 

His  meinie,  which  that  herden  this  aiFray, 
Came  leping  in,  and  chased  out  the  frere, 
And  forth  he  goth  with  a  ful  angry  chere. 
And  fet  his  femw,  ther  as  lay  his  store : 
He  loked  as  it  were  a  wilde  t>ore. 
And  grinte  with  his  teeth,  so  was  he  wroth. 
A  sttudy  pas  doun  to  the  court  he  goth, 
Wher  as  ther  woned  a  man  of  gret  honour. 
To  whom  that  he  was  alway  confessour : 
Tins  worthy  man  was  lord  of  that  village. 
This  frere  came,  as  he  were  in  a  rage, 
Wher  as  this  lord  sat  eting  at  his  bord : 
Unnethes  might  the  frere  speke  o  word, 
Til  atte  last  he  saide,  God  you  see. 

This  lord  gan  loke,  and  saide,  Benedieite  I 
What !  fi»re  John,  what  manor  world  is  this  1 
I  see  wel  that  eom  thing  ther  is  amis ; 
Ye  loken  as  the  wood  were  ful  of  theves. 
Sit  doun  anon,  and  tdi  me  what  your  greve  is. 
And  it  dial  ben  amended,  if  I  may. 

I  have,  quod  he,  bad  a  despit  to-day, 


Grod  yelde  you  adoun,  in  your  village, 
That  in  this  world  ther  n'is  so  noure  a  page, 
That  he  n'olde  have  abhominatioun 
Of  that  I  have  received  in  youre  toun : 
And  yet  ne  greveth  me  nothing  so  sore. 
As  that  the  olde  cherl,  with  loUes  bore. 
Blasphemed  hath  cure  holy  covent  dee. 

Now,  maister,  quod  this  lord,  I  you  beseke. 

No  maister,  sire,  quod  he,  but  servitour, 
Though  I  have  had  in  scole  that  honour. 
Grod  liketh  not,  that  men  us  Babi  call. 
Neither  in  market,  ne  in  your  large  halL 

No  force,  quod  he,  but  tell  me  all  your  grefe. 

Sire,  quod  this  Frere,  an  odious  meschefe 
This  day  betid  is  to  min  ordre,  and  me. 
And  so  per  eomeguens  to  echo  degree 
Of  holy  chirche,  God  amende  it  sons. 

Sire,  quod  the  lord,  ye  wot  what  is  to  don  : 
Distempre  you  not,  ye  ben  my  confessour. 
Ye  ben  the  salt  of  the  erthe,  and  the  savour ; 
For  Goddes  love  your  patience  now  hold ; 
Telle  me  your  nefe.    And  he  anon  him  told 
As  ye  ban  herd  before,  ye  wot  wel  what 

The  lady  of  the  hous  ay  stille  sat, 
Til  she  had  herde  what  the  Frere  said. 

Ey»  goddes  moder,  quod  she,  blisful  maid. 
Is  ther  ought  elles !  tell  me  faithfully. 
Madame,  quod  he,  how  thinketh  you  therby  1 
How  that  me  thinketh.1  quod  she;  so  Gedme  spede, 
I  say,  a  cherle  hath  don  a  dierles  dede. 
What  shuld  I  say  I    God  let  him  never  the ; 
His  sike  bed  is  ful  of  vanltee ; 
I  hold  him  in  a  manor  frenesie. 

Madame,  quod  he,  by  God  I  shal  not  lie. 
But  I  in  other  wise  may  ben  awreke, 
I  shal  diifame  him  over  all,  ther  I  speke  ; 
This  false  blasphemour,  that  charged  me 
To  parten  thAt  wol  not  departed  be. 
To  every  man  ylike,  with  meschance. 

The  lord  sat  stille,  as  he  were  in  a  trance^ 
And  in  his  herte  he  rolled  up  and  doun, 
How  had  this  cherl  imaginatioun 
To  shewen  swiche  a  probleme  to  the  frere. 
Never  erst  or  now  ne  herd  I  swiche  matere ; 
I  trow  the  Devil  put  it  in  his  mind. 
In  all  Arsmetrike  shal  ther  no  man  find 
Befom  this  day  of  swiche  a  question. 
Who  shulde  make  a  demonstration. 
That  every  man  shuld  ban  yUke  his  part 
As  of  a  soun  oi*  savour  of  a  fart ! 

0  nice  ^roude  cherl,  I  shrewe  his  fiiee. 

Lo,  sires,  quod  the  lord,  with  harde  grace. 
Who  ever  herd  of  swiche  a  thing  or  nowf 
To  every  man  ylike !  tell  me  how. 
It  is  an  impossible,  it  may  not  be. 
Ev,  nice  cherl,  God  let  him  never  the. 
The  romblin^  of  a  fui,  and  every  soun, 
N'is  but  of  aire  reverberatioun. 
And  ever  it  wasteth  lite  and  lite  away ; 
Ther  n'is  no  man  can  demon,  by  my  fay. 
If  that  it  were  departed  equally. 
What !  lo  my  cherl,  lo  yet  how  shrewedly 
Unto  my  confessour  to-day  he  spake ; 

1  hold  him  certain  a  demoniake. 

Now  ete  your  mete,  and  let  the  cherl  go  play. 
Let  him  go  honge  himself  a  devil  way. 

Now  stood  the  lordes  squier  atte  bord. 
That  carf  his  mete,  and  herde  word  by  word 
Of  all  this  thing,  of  which  I  have  you  sayd. 

My  lord,  qu^  he,  be  ye  not  evil  apaid, 
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I  eonde  telle  for  a  gonne-doth 
To  you,  aire  freie,  lo  that  ye  be  not  wroth| 
How  that  thiB  iart  ahnld  even  vdeled  be 
Amonge  your  oovent,  if  it  liked  thee. 

Tell,  quod  the  lord,  and  thou  shalt  hare  anon 
A  Koune-doth,  by  God  and  by  seint  John. 

My  lord,  qnod  he,  whan  that  the  weder  is  hire, 
Withouten  winde,  or  pertonrbing  of  aire, 
Let  bring  a  eart-whele  here  into  this  hally 
But  loke  that  it  have  his  epokee  all ; 
Twelf  spokes  hath  a  eart-whele  oommunly ; 
And  bring  me  than  twelf  freres,  wete  ye  why  1 
For  threttene  is  a  covent  as  I  gesae : 
Your  eonfeeaour  here  for  his  worthinesae 
Shal  paifoorme  up  the  noumbre  of  his  ooTent. 
Than  ahull  they  knele  adoun  hy  on  assent, 
And  to  every  spokes  end  in  thu  manere 
Ful  sadly  Uty  us  nose  shal  a  frere ; 
Your  noble  eonfessour,  ther  God  him  save, 
Shal  hold  his  nose  upright  under  the  nave. 
Than  shal  this  cherl,  with  bely  stif  and  tougfat 
As  any  tabour,  hider  ben  ybrought ; 
And  set  him  on  the  whole  right  of  this  oart 
Upon  the  nave,  and  make  him  let  a  £art. 


And  ye  shull  seen,  vf  peril  of  my  lif, 
B  V  veray  preef  that  is  demonstratif, 
That  equally  the  soun  of  it  wol  wende, 
And  dee  tike  stinke,  unto  the  spokes  ende. 
Save  that  this  worthy  man,  your  eonfeeaour, 
(Because  he  is  a  man  of  gret  honour) 
Shal  lum  the  firste  fruit,  as  reson  is. 
The  noble  usage  of  freres  yet  it  is, 
The  worthy  men  of  hem  shul  first  be  served. 
And  certainly  he  hath  it  wel  deserved ; 
He  hath  to-day  taught  us  so  mochel  good. 
With  prediing  in  the  pulpit  ther  he  stood. 
That  I  may  vouehesauf,  I  say  for  me^ 
He  hadde  the  finte  smel  of  fartes  thxee. 
And  so  wold  all  his  brethren  hardely. 
He  bereth  him  ao  faire  and  holyly. 

The  lord,  the  lady,  and  echo  man,  save  the  frere, 
Sayden,  that  Jankin  spake  in  this  matere 
As  wel  as  Eudide,  or  dies  Ptholomee. 
Touchine  the  cherl,  they  sayden,  snbtiltee 
And  highe  wit  made  him  speken  as  he  spake ; 
He  n'is  no  fool,  ne  no  demoniake. 
And  Jankin  hath  ywonne  a  newe  gonne ; 
My  tale  is  don,  we  ben  ahnost  at  toune. 


THE  CLERKES  TALE. 


THE  CLERKES  PROLOGUE. 


SiBB  Clerk  of  Oxenforde,  our  hosts  said. 
Ye  ride  as  stille  and  coy,  as  doth  a  maid. 
Were  newe  spoused,  sitting  at  the  herd  : 
This  day  ne  herd  I  of  your  tonge  a  word. 
I  trow  ye  studio  abouten  som  sophime : 
But  Salomon  saith,  that  every  thing  hath  tone. 
For  Goddes  sake  as  beth  of  better  diere. 
It  is  no  time  for  to  studien  here. 
Tell  us  som  meacj  tale  by  your  fay ; 
For  what  man  that  is  entred  in  a  play. 
He  nedes  most  unto  the  pUty  assent 
But  precheth  not,  as  freres  don  in  Lent, 
To  make  us  for  our  olde  sinnes  wepe, 
Ne  that  thy  tale  make  us  not  to  slope. 

Tell  us  som  mery  thing  of  aventures. 
Your  termes,  your  coloures,  and  your  fignrea^ 
Kepe  hem  in  store,  til  so  be  ye  endite 
Hie  stile,  as  whan  that  men  to  kinges  write. 
Speketh  so  plain  at  this  time,  I  you  pray, 
Tnat  we  mav  understonden  what  ye  say. 

This  worthy  Clerk  benignely  answeide  ; 
Hoete,  quod  he,  I  am  un£r  your  yerde. 
Ye  have  of  us  as  now  the  governance. 
And  therfore  wolde  I  do  you  obeysance. 
As  fer  as  reson  adceth  harddy : 
I  wol  you  tell  a  tale,  which  that  I 
Lenied  at  Padowe  of  a  worthy  derk. 
As  proved  by  his  wordes  and  his  werk. 
He  is  now  ded,  and  nailed  in  his  cheste, 
I  pray  to  God  ao  yeve  his  soule  reste. 

Fraunoeis  Petiark,  the  laureat  poete, 
Hiffhte  this  clerk,  whos  rethorike  swete 
Emumined  all  Itaille  of  poetrie. 
As  Lynyan  did  of  philosophic. 


Or  law,  or  other  art  particulere : 
But  deth,  that  wol  not  suffre  us  jdwellen  here. 
But  as  it  were  a  twinkling  of  aa  eye, 
Hem  both  hath  slaine,  and  alle  we  shul  dye. 

But  forth  to  teUen  of  this  worthy  man. 
That  taughte  me  this  tale,  as  I  be^an, 
I  say  that  first  he  with  hie  stile  enditeth 
(Or  he  the  body  of  his  tale  writeth) 
A  proheme,  in  the  which  descriveth  he 
Piemont,  and  of  Saluces  the  contree. 
And  speketh  of  Apennin  the  hilles  hie. 
That  ben  the  boundes  of  west  Lumbardie : 
And  of  mount  Vesulus  in  special, 
Wher  as  Uie  Poo  out  of  a  welle  smal 
Taketh  his  firste  springing  and  his  soura, 
That  estward  ay  encreseth  in  his  cours 
To  Emelie  ward,  to  Ferare,  and  Venise, 
The  which  a  longe  thing  were  to  devise. 
And  trewely,  as  to  my  jugement. 
Me  thinketn  it  a  thing  impertinent, 
Save  that  he  wol  conveyen  his  matere  : 
But  this  is  Uie  tale  which  that  ye  mow  here. 


THE  CLERKES  TALE. 


Ther  is  right  at  the  West  side  of  Itaille 

Doun  at  the  rote  of  Vesulus  the  cold, 

A  lusty  plain,  habundant  of  vitaille, 

Ther  many  a  toun  and  tour  thou  nuust  behold. 

That  founded  were  in  time  of  fathers  old. 

And  many  another  delitable  sighte. 

And  Saluces  this  noble  contree  highte. 
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A  nuvkis  whilom  lord  was  of  that  lond, 
Ab  were  his  worthy  elders  him  before. 
And  obeysant,  ay  redy  to  his  hond, 
Were  all  his  lieges,  bothe  lease  and  more : 
Thos  in  delit  he  liveth,  and  hath  don  yore, 
Beloved  and  drad,  thnrgh  £iivour  of  fortune, 
Both  of  lus  lordes,  and  of  his  commune. 

Therwxth  he  was,  to  spekep  of  linage, 
The  gentilest  ybome  of  Lmnbardie, 
A  turn  person,  and  sfcrone,  and  yong  of  age. 
And  fol  of  honour  and  of  curtesie  : 
Diseret  ynoueh,  his  eontree  for  to  gie, 
Sanf  in  som  winges  that  he  was  to  blame. 
And  Walter  was  this  yonge  lordes  name. 

I  blame  him  thus,  that  he  considered  nought 
In  time  coming  what  might  him  betide, 
But  on  his  lust  present  was  all  his  thought, 
And  for  to  hauke  and  hunt  on  every  side  : 
Wei  neigh  ail  other  cures  let  he  slide. 
And  eke  he  n'old  (and  that  was  worst  of  all) 
Wedden  no  wif  for  ought  that  might  befiUL 

Only  that  point  his  peple  bare  so  sore. 
That  floekmel  on  a  day  to  him  they  went, 
And  on  of  hem,  that  wisest  was  of  lore, 
(Or  elles  that  the  lord  wold  best  assent 
That  he  shuld  tell  him  what  the  peple  ment. 
Or  elles  coud  he  wel  shew  swiche  matere) 
He  to  the  markis  said  as  ye  shull  here. 

O  noble  markis,  your  humanitee 
Assureth  us  and  yeveth  us  hardinesse. 
As  oft  as  time  is  of  neoessitee, 
That  we  to  you  mow  tell  our  hevinesse : 
Acoq>teth,  ford,  than  of  your  gentillesse. 
That  we  with  pitous  herte  unto  yon  plaine, 
And  let  your  eres  nat  my  vois  disdaine. 

Al  have  I  not  to  don  in  this  matere 
More  than  another  man  hath  in  this  place. 
Yet  for  as  moch  as  ye,  my  lord  so  dere, 
Han  alway  shewed  me  favour  and  grace, 
I  dare  the  better  aske  of  you  a  space 
Of  audience,  to  shewen  our  request. 
And  ye,  my  lord,  to  don  right  as  you  lest. 

For  certes,  lord,  so  wel  us  Uketh  you 
And  all  your  werke,  and  ever  have  don,  that  we 
Ne  eouden  not  ourself  devisen  how 
We  mighten  live  in  more  felidtee  : 
Save  o  thing,  lord,  if  it  your  wiUe  be, 
That  for  to  lie  a  wedded  man  you  lest, 
Than  were  your  peple  in  soverain  hertes  rest 

Bowelh  your  nekke  under  the  blisful  yok 
Of  soveraintee,  and  not  of  servise, 
Whidi  that  men  depen  spousaile  or  wedlok  : 
And  thinketh,  lord,  among  your  thoughtes  wise. 
How  that  our  dayes  passe  in  sondry  wise ; 
•For  though  we  sfepe,  or  wake,  or  rome,  or  ride. 
Ay  fleth  the  time^  it  wol  no  man  abide. 

And  though  your  grene  youthe  floure  as  yet. 
In  erepeth  age  alway  as  still  as  ston. 
And  deth  manaseth  every  age,  and  smit 
In  echo  estat,  for  ther  escapeth  non  : 
And  al  so  certain,  as  we  knowe  edie  on 
That  we  ahul  die,  as  uncertain  we  all 
Ben  of  that  day  whan  deth  shal  on  us  £b11.  1 


Accepteth  than  of  us  the  trewe  entent. 
That  never  yet  refuseden  your  best, 
And  we  wol,  lord,  if  that  ye  wol  assent, 
Chese  you  a  wife  in  short  time  at  the  meet, 
Borne  of  the  eentillest  and  of  the  beet 
Of  all  this  loud,  so  that  it  oughte  seme 
Honour  to  God  and  you,  as  we  can  deme. 

Deliver  us  out  of  all  this  besy  drede, 
And  take  a  wif,  for  highe  Goddes  sake  : 
For  if  it  so  befell,  as  God  forbede, 
That  thurgh  your  deth  your  linage  shulde  slake, 
And  that  a  steange  successour  shuld  ti^Le 
Your  heritage,  o  I  wo  were  us  on  live : 
Wherfore  we  pray  you  hastily  to  wive. 

Hir  meke  praiere  and  hir  pitous  chfere 
Biade  the  markis  for  to  ban  pitee. 
Ye  wol,  quod  he,  min  owen  peple  dere. 
To  that  I  never  er  thought  constrainen  me. 
I  me  rejoyced  of  my  libertee. 
That  sefden  time  is  found  in  mariage  ; 
Ther  I  was  free,  I  moste  ben  in  servage. 

But  natheles  I  see  your  trewe  entent. 
And  trust  upon  your  wit,  and  have  don  ay : 
Wherfore  of  my  free  will  I  wol  assent 
To  wedden  me,  as  sone  as  ever  I  may. 
But  ther  as  ye  ban  profred  me  to-day 
To  cheeen  me  a  wif,  I  you  relese 
That  chois,  and  pray  you  of  that  profer  cese. 

For  God  it  wot,  that  children  often  ben 
Unlike  hir  worthy  eldres  hem  before, 
Bountee  oometh  al  of  God,  not  of  the  stren, 
Of  which  they  ben  ygendred  and  ybore : 
I  trust  in  Goddes  bountee,  and  therfore 
My  mariage,  and  min  estat,  and  rest 
I  him  betdse,  he  may  don  as  him  lest 

Let  me  alone  in  chesing  of  my  wif. 
That  charge  upon  my  bak  I  wol  endure : 
But  I  you  pray,  and  charge  upon  your  lif. 
That  what  wif  that  I  take,  ye  me  assure 
To  worship  hire  while  that  hire  lif  may  dure, 
In  word  and  werk  both  here  and  elles  where. 
As  she  an  emperoures  doughter  were. 

And  forthermore  this  shuln  ye  swere,  that  ye 
Again  my  chois  shul  never  grutch  ne  strive. 
For  sith  I  shal  forgo  my  libertee 
At  your  request,  as  ever  mote  I  thrive, 
Ther  as  min  herte  is  set,  ther  wol  I  wive : 
And  but  ye  wol  assent  in  swiche  manere, 
I  pray  you  speke  no  more  of  this  matere. 

With  hertly  will  they  sworen  and  assenten 
To  all  this  thing,  ther  saide  not  o  wight  nay : 
Beseching  him  of  grace,  or  that  they  wenten. 
That  he  wold  granten  hem  a  certain  day 
Of  his  spousaile,  as  sone  as  ever  he  may. 
For  yet  alway  the  peple  somwhat  dred. 
Lest  that  this  markis  wolde  no  wif  wed. 

He  granted  hem  a  day,  swiche  as  him  lest, 
On  which  he  wold  be  wedded  sikerly, 
And  said  he  did  all  this  at  hir  request ; 
And  they  with  humble  herte  ful  buxumly 
Kneling  upon  hir  knees  ful  reverently 
Him  thonken  all,  and  thus  they  ban  an  end 
Of  hir  entente,  and  home  agen  they  wend. 
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And  hereupon  he  to  his  offioeres 
Commandeth  for  the  feete  to  purvajr. 
And  to  his  privee  knightee  and  squieres 
Swiche  eharge  he  yave,  as  him  liii  on  hem  lay 
And  they  to  nis  oommandement  obey. 
And  eche  of  hem  doth  al  his  diligence 
To  do  unto  the  feste  al  reyerenoe. 
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Nought  fer  fro  thilke  paleis  honourable,  y 

Wher  as  this  markis  shope  his  manage, 
Ther  stood  a  thorpe,  of  sighte  delitable, 
In  whidi  that  poure  folk  of  that  Tillage 
Hadden  hir  bestes  and  hir  herbergage. 
And  of  hir  labour  toke  hir  sustenance. 
After  that  the  erthe  yave  hem  habundanoe. 

Among  this  poure  folk  ther  dwelt  a  man, 
Which  that  was  holden  pourest  of  hem  all : 
'  But  highe  Qod  somtime  senden  can 
His  grace  unto  a  litel  oxes  stall : 
Janicola  men  of  that  thorpe  him  call. 
A  doughter  had  he,  fairs  ynough  to  sight, 
And  Grisildis  this  yonge  nuuden  hight. 

But  for  to  speke  of  yertnous  beautee, 
Than  was  she  on  the  fairest  under  sonne : 
Ful  pourely  yfostred  up  was  she  : 
No  likerous  lust  was  in  hire  herte  yronne  ; 
Wei  ofter  of  the  well  than  of  the  tonne 
She  dranke,  and  for  she  wolde  Tertue  plese, 
She  knew  wel  labour,  but  non  idel  ese. 

But  though  this  mayden  tendre  were  of  age. 
Yet  in  the  brest  of  hire  yirginitee 
Ther  was  enclosed  sad  and  ripe  corage  : 
And  in  gret  reverence  and  charitee 
Hire  olde  poure  fetder  fostred  she : 
A  few  sheep  spinning  on  the  feld  she  kept, 
She  wolde  not  ben  idel  til  she  slept. 

And  whan  she  homward  came,  she  wolde  bring 
Wortes  and  other  herbes  times  oft. 
The  which  she  shred  and  sethe  for  hire  liying. 
And  made  hire  bed  ful  hard,  and  nothing  soft : 
And  ay  she  kept  hire  fadres  lif  on  loft 
Wi^h  every  oli^isance  and  diligence, 
That  child  may  don  to  fadres  reverence. 

Upon  Grisilde,  this  poure  creature, 
Ful  often  sithe  Uiis  markis  sette  his  eye. 
As  he  on  hunting  rode  paraventure  : 
And  whan  it  fell  that  he  might  hire  eepie, 
He  not  with  wanton  loking  of  folic 
His  eyen  cast  on  hire,  but  in  sad  wise 
Upon  hire  chore  he  wold  him  oft  aviso, 

Ck)mmending  in  his  herte  hire  womanhede. 
And  eke  hire  vertue,  passing  any  wight 
Of  so  yone  age,  as  wel  in  chere  as  dede. 
For  thou^  the  peple  have  no  gret  insight      ' 
In  vertue,  he  considered  ful  right 
Hire  bountee,  and  disposed  that  he  wold 
Wedde  hire  only,  if  ever  he  wedden  shold. 

The  day  of  weddins  came,  but  no  wight  can 
Tellen  what  woman  uat  it  shulde  be. 
For  which  mervaille  wondred  many  a  man. 


And  saiden,  whan  they  were  in  privetee, 
Wol  not  our  lord  yet  leve  his  vanitee  1 
Wol  he  not  wedde !  alas,  alas  the  while  ! 
Why  wol  he  thus  himself  and  us  begile  f 

But  natheles  this  markis  hath  do  make 
Of  gemmes,  sette  in  gold  and  in  asure, 
Broches  and  rinses,  for  Grisildes  sake 
And  of  hire  clothing  toke  he  the  mesure 
Of  a  maiden  like  unto  hire  stature, 
And  eke  of  other  omamentes  all, 
That  unto  swiche  a  wedding  shulde  fall. 

The  time  of  undeme  of  the  same  day 
Approcheth,  that  this  wedding  shulde  be. 
And  all  the  paleis  put  was  in  array. 
Both  halle  and  chambres,  eche  in  his  degree. 
Houses  of  oi&ce  stuffed  with  plentee 
Ther  mayst  thou  see  of  deinteous  vitaiUe, 
That  may  be  found,  as  fer  as  lasteth  Itaille. 

This  real,  markis  richely  arraide, 
Lordes  and  Udies  in  his  compagnie. 
The  which  unto  the  feste  weren  praide. 
And  of  his  retenue  the  bachelerie, 
With  many  a  soun  of  aondiy  melodic, 
Unto  the  village,  of  the  which  I  told. 
In  this  amy  Sie  righte  way  they  hold. 

Grinlde  of  this  (God  wot)  ful  innocent, 
That  for  hire  shi^n  was  all  this  array. 
To  fetchen  water  at  a  welle  is  went. 
And  Cometh  home  as  sone  as-  ever  she  may. 
For  wel  she  had  herd  say,  that  thilke  day 
The  markis  shulde  wedde,  and,  if  she  might. 
She  wolde  fayn  ban  seen  som  of  that  sight. 

She  thought,  I  wol  with  other  maidens  stond. 
That  ben  my  felawes,  in  our  dore,  and  see 
The  markisesse,  and  therto  wol  I  fond 
To  don  at  home,  as  sone  as  it  may  d^ 
The  labour  which  that  longeth  unto  me. 
And  tlum  I  may  at  leiser  hire  behold. 
If  she  ^is  way  unto  the  castel  hold. 

And  as  she  wolde  over  the  threswold  gon, 
The  markis  came  and  gan  hire  for  to  call. 
And  she  set  doun  hire  water-pot  anon 
Beside  the  threswold  in  an  oxes  stall. 
And  doun  upon  hire  knees  she  gan  to  fall. 
And  with  sad  countenance  kneleth  still. 
Til  she  had  herd  what  was  the  lordes  will. 

This  thoughtful  markis  spake  unto  this  maid 
Ful  soberly,  and  said  in  this  manere  : 
Wher  is  your  fader,  Grisildis  t  he  said. 
And  she  with  reverence  in  humble  chere 
Answered,  lord,  he  is  al  redy  here. 
And  in  she  goth  withouten  longer  lette. 
And  to  the  markis  she  hire  fiider  fette. 

He  by  the  bond  than  toke  this  poure  man. 
And  saide  thus,  whan  he  him  had  aside : 
Janicola,  I  neiUier  may  no  can 
Longer  Uie  plesance  of  min  herte  hide, 
If  that  thou  vouchesauf,  what  so  betide. 
Thy  doughter  wol  I  take  or  that  I  wend 
As  for  my  wif,  unto  hire  lives  end. 

Thou  lovest  me,  that  wot  I  wel  certain. 
And  art  my  faithfhl  liegeman  ybore. 
And  all  that  liketh  me,  I  dare  wel  sain 
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It  Uketh  thee,  and  speeuUly  therfore 
Tell  me  that  point,  that  I  hare  aaid  before, 
If  that  ihoa  wolt  unto  this  purpos  drawe. 
To  taken  me  u  for  thy  son  in  lawe. 

This  Boden  cas  this  man  astoned  so. 
That  red  he  wex,  abaist,  and  al  qnaJung 
He  stood,  nnnethes  said  he  wordes  mo, 
But  only  thus ;  Lord,  quod  he,  my  willing 
Is  as  ye  wol,  ne  ageins  your  liking 
I  wol  no  thing,  min  owen  lord  so  dere. 
Right  as  you  list,  goTemeth  this  matere. 

Than  wol  I,  quod  this  markis  softely. 
That  in  thv  chambre,  I,  and  thou,  ana  she, 
Have  a  cojl^on,  and  west  thou  why  I 
For  I  wol  asl  hire,  if  it  hire  wille  be 
To  be  my  wif,  and  reule  hire  after  me : 
And  all  ^is  sfaal  be  don  in  thy  presence, 
I  wol  not  speke  out  of  thin  audience. 

And  in  the  chambre,  while  they  were  aboute 
The  tretee,  which  as  ye  shul  after  here. 
The  peple  came  into  the  hous  withoute^ 
And  wondred  hem,  in  how  honest  manere 
Ententifly  she  kept  hire  fader  dere  : 
But  utterly  GrisUdis  wonder  might. 
For  nerer  etat  ne  saw  she  swiche  a  sight. 

No  wonder  is  though  that  she  be  astoned. 
To  see  so  gret  a  gest  come  in  that  place, 
I  She  never  was  to  non  swiche  gestes  woned, 
I  For  which  she  loked  with  ful  pale  iace. 
But  shortly  forth  this  matere  for  to  chace, 
Thise  am  the  wordes  that  the  markis  said 
I  To  this  benigne,  veray,  faithful  maid. 

Grisilde,  he  said,  ye  shuln  wel  understond, 
It  liketh  to  your  fsder  and  to  me. 
That  I  you  wedde,  and  eke  it  may  so  stond 
As  I  suppose,  ye  wol  that  it  so  be : 
But  thise  demaundes  aske  I  fijat  (quoff  he) 
That  sin  it  shal  be  don  in  hast^  wiser, 
Wol  ye  assent,  or  elles  you  aviso  f 

I  say  this,  be  ye  redy  with  good  herte 
To  all  my  lust,  and  that  I  freely  may 
As  me  best  thmketh  do  you  laugh  or  smerte. 
And  never  ye  to  grutchen,  night  ne  day. 
And  eke  whan  I  say  ya,  ye  say  not  nay. 
Neither  by  word,  ne  fronning  countenance  ! 
Sweve  this,  and  here  I  swere  our  alliance.  *' 

Wondnng  upon  this  thing,  quaking  for  drede. 
She  saide ;  Lord,  indigne  and  unworthy 
Am  I,  to  tiiilke  honour,  that  ye  me  bede, 
But  as  ye  wol  yourself  tight  so  wol  I : 
And  here  I  swere,  that  never  willingly 
In  werk,  ne  thought,  I  n'ill  yon  disobeie 
For  to  be  ded,  thou^  me  were  loth  to  deie. 

This  is  ymmgh,  Grisilde  min,  quod  he. 
And  forth  he  goth  with  a  ful  sobre  chore. 
Dot  ai  the  dore,  and  after  than  came  she. 
And  to  the  peple  he  said  in  this  manere : 
This  is  my  wif,  quod  he,  that  stondeth  here. 
Hoooureth  her,  and  loveth  hire,  I  pray. 
Who  so  me  loveth,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  say. 

And  for  that  nothins  of  hire  olde  gere 
She  shnldA  bring  into  his  hous,  he  bad 
That  women  ibud  despoilen  hire  right  there. 


L 


Of  which  thiae  ladies  weren  nothing  glad 
To  handle  hire  cloUies  wherin  she  was  clad : 
But  natheles  this  maiden  bright  of  hew 
Fro  foot  to  hed  they  clothed  ban  all  new. 

Hire  heres  ban  they  kempt,  that  lay  untressed 
Ful  rudely,  and  with  hir  fingree  smal 
A  coroune  on  hire  hed  they  nan  ydressed. 
And  sette  hire  ful  of  nouches  gret  and  snial : 
Of  hire  array  what  shuld  I  maike  a  tale  t 
UoQg^  the  peple  hire  knew  for  hire  faimesse. 
Whan  she  trsnsmewed  was  in  swiche  richesse. 

This  markis  hath  hire  spoused  with  a  ring 
Brought  for  the  same  cause,  and  than  hire  bette 
Upon  an  hors  snow-white,  and  wel  ambling, 
And  to  his  paleis,  or  he  longer  lette, 
(With  jovful  peple,  that  hi^  lad  and  mette) 
Conveyea  hire,  and  thus  the  day  they  spende 
In  revel,  til  the  sonne  gan  descende. 

And  shortly  forth  this  tale  for  to  chaoe, 
I  say,  that  to  this  newe  markisesse 
God  hath  swiche  favour  sent  hire  of  his  grace. 
That  it  ne  semeth  not  by  likelinesse 
That  she  was  borne  and  fed  in  rudenesse. 
As  in  a  cote,  or  in  an  ozes  stall. 
But  nourished  in  an  emperoures  hall. 

To  every  wisht  she  waxen  is  so  dere, 
And  worshipfm,  that  folk  ther  she  was  bore. 
And  fro  hire  birUie  knew  hire  yere  by  yere, 
Unnethes  trowed  they,  but  dorst  ban  swore, 
That  to  Janicle,  of  which  I  spake  before. 
She  doughter  n'as,  for  as  by  conjecture 
Hem  thoughte  she  was  another  creature. 

For  though  that  ever  vertuous  was  she, 
She  was  encresed  in  swiche  excellence 
Of  thewes  good,  yset  in  high  bountee. 
And  so  discrete,  and  faire  of  eloquence, 
So  benigne,  and  so  digne  of  reverence. 
And  coude  so  the  pepies  herte  enbrace. 
That  echo  hire  loveth  that  loketh  on  hire  lace. 

Not  only  of  Salnces  in  the  tonn 
S^blish^  was  the  bountee  of  hire  name, 
But  ek^Seside  in  many  a  regioun. 
If  on  saith  wel,  another  saith  the  same  : 
S^  spr^th  of  hire  hie  bountee  the  fame, 
That  men  and  women,  yong  as  wel  as  old, 
Gon  to  Saluces  upon  hire  to  behold. 

Thus  Walter  lowly,  nay  but  really,    >  <    ; 
Wedded  with  fortunat  honestetee, 
In  Goddes  pees  liveth  ful  esily 
At  home,  and  grace  ynough  outward  had  he : 
And  for  he  saw  that  under  low  desree 
Was  honest  vertue  hid,  the  peple  him  held 
A  prudent  man,  and  that  is  seen  ful  seld. 

Not  only  this  Grisildis  thurgh  hire  wit 
Ck)ude  all  the  fete  of  wifly  homlinesse. 
But  eke  wlum  that  the  cas  required  it. 
The  comune  profit  coude  she  redresse : 
Ther  n'as  discord,  rancour,  ne  hevinesse 
In  all  the  lond,  tliat  she  ne  coude  appese, 
And  wisely  bring  hem  all  in  hertes  ese. 

Though  that  hire  husbond  absent  were  or  non. 
If  gentilmen,  or  other  of  that  oontree 
Were  wroth,  die  wolde  bringen  hem  at  on, 
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So  wise  and  ripe  wordes  faadde  she, 

And  jugement  of  so  gret  equitee, 

That  she  from  heven  sent  wiu,  as  men  wend^ 

Peple  to  save,  and  every  wrong  to  amend. 

Not  longe  time  after  that  this  Grisilde 
Was  wedded,  she  a  doughter  hath  ybore, 
AU  had  hire  lever  han  home  a  knave  child : 
Glad  was  the  markis  and  his  folk  therfore, 
For  though  a  maiden  childe  come  all  before, 
She  may  unto  a  knave  child  atteine 
By  likelyhed,  sin  she  n'is  not  barreine. 


PARS  TBRTIA. 


Ther  fell,  as  it  be&Ileth  times  mo, 
Whan  that  this  childe  had  souked  but  a  throwe. 
This  markis  in  his  herte  longed  so  ~^ 

To  tempt  his  wif,  hire  sadnesse  for  to  knowe, 
That  he  ne  might  out  of  his  herte  throwe 
This  marveillous  desir  his  wif  to  assay. 
Needles,  God  wot,  he  thought  hire  to  affray. 

He  had  aasaied  hire  ynough  before. 
And  found  hire  ever  good,  what  nedeth  it 
Hire  for  to  tempt,  and  alway  more  and  more  t 
Though  som  men  praise  it  for  a  subtil  wit. 
But  as  for  me,  I  say  that  evil  it  sit 
To  assay  a  wif  whan  that  it  is  no  node. 
And  putten  hire  in  anguish  and  in  drede. 

For  which  this  markis  wrought  in  this  manere ; 
He  came  a-night  alone  ther  as  she  lay 
With  steme  uoe,  and  with  ful  trouble  chere. 
And  sayde  thus ;  Grisilde,  (quod  he)  that  day 
That  I  you  toke  out  of  your  poure  array, 
And  put  you  in  estat  of  high  noblesse. 
Ye  ban  it  not  forgotten,  as  I  gesse. 

I  say,  Grisilde,  this  present  dignitee. 
In  which  that  I  have  put  you,  as  I  trow, 
Maketh  you  not  forgetful  for  to  be 
That  I  you  toke  in  poure  estat  ful  low, 
For  ony  wele  ye  mote  yourselven  know. 
Take  hede  of  every  word  that  I  you  say, 
Ther  is  no  wight  that  hereth  it  but  we  tway. 

Ye  wote  yourself  wel  how  that  ye  came  here 
Into  this  hous,  it  is  not  long  ago. 
And  though  to  me  ye  be  right  lefe  and  dere. 
Unto  my  gentils  ye  be  nothing  so : 
They  say,  to  hem  it  is  gret  sluune  and  wo 
For  to  be  suggetes,  and  ben  in  servage 
To  thee,  that  borne  art  of  a  smal  linage. 

And  namely  sin  thy  doughter  was  ybore, 

Thise  wordes  han  uiey  spoken  douteles. 

But  I  desire,  as  I  have  don  before, 

To  live  my  lif  with  hem  in  rest  and  pees : 

I  may  not  in  this  cas  be  reccheles  ; 

I  mote  do  with  thy  doughter  for  the  best. 

Not  as  I  wold,  but  as  my  gentils  lest. 

And  yet,  God  wote,  this  is  ful  loth  to  me  : 
But  natheles  withouten  youre  weting 
I  wol  nought  do,  but  thus  wol  I  (quod  he) 
That  ye  to  me  assents  in  this  thing. 
Shew  now  youre  patience  in  youre  working. 


That  ye  me  bight  and  swore  in  youre  village 
The  day  that  maked  was  our  manage. 

Whan  she  had  herd  all  this,  she  not  ameved 
Neyther  in  word,  in  chere,  ne  countenance, 
(For  as  it  semed,  she  was  not  agreved) 
She  sayde  ;  Lord,  all  lith  in  your  plesanee. 
My  child  and  I,  with  hertely  obeisance 
Ben  youres  all,  and  ye  mav  save  or  spill. 
Your  owen  thing :  werketn  after  your  vdll. 

Ther  may  no  thing,  so  God  my  soule  save. 
Like  unto  you,  that  may  displeeen  me : 
Ne  I  desire  nothing  for  to  have, 
Ne  drede  for  to  lose,  sauf  onl  v  ye : 
This  will  is  in  myn  herte,  and  ay  shal  be. 
No  length  of  time,  or  deth  may  this  deface, 
Ne  change  my  corage  to  an  omer  place. 


Glad  was  this  markis  for  hire  answering. 
But  yet  he  feined  as  he  were  not  so, 
Al  drery  was  his  chere  and  his  loking, 
Whan  that  he  shuld  out  of  the  chambre  go. 
Sone  after  this,  a  furlong  way  or  two. 
He  prively  hadi  told  all  his  entent 
Unto  a  man,  and  to  his  wif  him  sent. 

A  manor  sergeant  was  this  prive  man. 
The  which  he  faithful  often  founden  had 
In  thinges  gret,  and  eke  swiche  folk  wel  can 
Don  execution  on  thinges  bad : 
The  lord  knew  wel,  that  he  him  loved  and  drad. 
And  whan  this  seiveant  wist  his  lordes  will, 
Into  the  chambre  he  stalked  him  ful  stilL 

Madame,  he  sayd,  ye  mote  foryeve  it  me. 
Though  I  do  thing,  to  which  I  am  oonstreined : 
Ye  ben  so  wise,  that  right  wel  knowen  ye^ 
That  lordes  hestes  may  not  ben  yfeined. 
They  may  wel  be  bewailed  and  cdA^Iained, 
But  men  mote  nodes  to  hir  lust  obey. 
And  so  wol  I,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  say. 

This  child  I  am  commanded  for  to  take. 
And  spake  no  more,  but  out  the  child  he  hent 
Deepitously,  and  gan  a  chere  to  make,       ^^ 
As  ttiough  he  wold  have  slain  it,  or  he  went 
Grisildis  most  al  suffer  and  al  consent : 
And  as  a  lambe,  she  sitteth  meke  and  still. 
And  let  this  cruel  sergeant  do  his  wilL 

Suspecions  was  the  diffame  of  this  man, 
Suspect  his  £aoe,  suspect  lus  word  also. 
Suspect  the  time  in  which  he  this  began  : 
Alas !  hire  doughter,  that  she  loved  so, 
She  wende  he  wold  lum  slaien  it  right  tho. 
But  natheles,  she  neither  wept  ne  nkea 
Conforming  hire  to  that  the  markis  liked. 

But  at  the  last  to  spoken  she  began. 
And  mekely  she  to  the  sergeant  praid 
(So  as  he  was  a  worthy  gentil  man) 
That  she  might  kisse  hire  child,  or  that  it  deid 
And  in  hire  barme  this  litel  child  she  leid. 
With  ful  sad  ^,  and  gan  the  child  to  blisse, 
And  lulled  it,  and  after  gan  it  kisse. 

And  thus  she  sayd  in  hire  benigne  vols : 
Farewel,  my  child,  I  shal  thee  never  see, 
But  sin  I  have  thee  marked  with  the  crois. 
Of  thilke  fader  yblessed  mote  thou  be. 
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That  for  us  died  npon  a  crois  of  tree  : 

Thy  eoule,  litel  child,  I  him  betake, 

For  this  night  shalt  thou  dien  for  my  sake. 

I  trow  that  to  a  norioe  in  this  cas 
It  bad  ben  hard  this  ronthe  for  to  see  : 
Wei  might  a  moder  than  ban  cried  alas, 
But  natibeles  so  sad  stedfast  was  she, 
That  she  endured  all  adversitee. 
And  to  the  seigeant  roekely  she  sayde, 
Have  here  agen  your  litel  yonge  mayde. 

Goth  now  (quod  she)  and  dotli  ray  lordes  best 
And  o  thing  wold  I  pray  you  of  your  grace. 
But  if  my  lord  forbade  you  at  the  lest, 
Burieth  this  litel  body  in  som  place. 
That  bestes  ne  no  briddes  it  tOsOtfe.* 
But  he  no  word  to  that  purpos  wold  say, 
But  toke  the  child  and  went  upon  his  way. 

This  sergeant  came  unto  his  lord  again. 
And  of  Grmildes  wordes  and  hire  chere 
I  He  told  him  point  for  point,  in  short  and  plain, 

And  him  presented  with  his  doughter  dere. 
I  Som  what  this  lord  hath  routhe  in  his  manere, 
I  But  natheles  his  purpos  held  he  still, 
I  As  lordes  don,  whan  they  wol  have  hir  will, 

I      And  bad  this  sergeant  that  he  prively 
I  Sbulde  this  child  ful  softe  wind  and  wrappe. 

With  alle  circumstances  tendrely, 
I  And  carry  it  in  a  cofre,  or  in  a  lappe  ; 
I  But  upon  peine  his  bed  of  for  to  swappe 

That  no  man  sbulde  know  of  his  enteut, 
I  Ne  wbens  he  came,  ne  whider  that  he  went ; 

But  at  Boloigne,  unto  his  suster  dere, 
I  That  thOke  time  of  Pavie  was  countesse, 
I  He  shuld  it  take,  and  shew  hire  this  matere, 

Beaeehing  hire  to  don  hire  besinesse 
I  This  child  to  foetren  in  all  gentillesse, 

And  whoa  child  that  it  was  ne  bade  hire  hide 
I  From  ereiy  wight,  for  ought  that  may  betide. 

This  SCTgeant  goth,  and  hath  fulfilde  this  thing. 
But  to  this  marquis  now  retome  we  ; 
For  now  goth  he  ful  fast  imagining. 
If  by  his  wives  chere  he  mighte  see. 
Or  by  hire  wordes  apperoeiye,  that  she 
Were  changed,  but  he  never  coud  hire  finde, 
But  ever  in  on  ylike  sad  and  kinde. 

As  glad,  as  bumble,  as  besy  in  service 
And  eke  in  love,  as  she  was  wont  to  be. 
Was  she  to  him,  in  every  manor  wise  ; 
Ne  of  hire  doughter  not  a  word  spake  she  : 
Non  accident  for  non  advendtee 
Was  seen  in  hire,  ne  never  hire  doughters  name 
Ne  nevgned  she,  for  emest  ne  for  game. 
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I      In  this  estat  ther  passed  ben  foure  yere 
£r  she  with  childe  was,  but,  as  God  wold, 
i  A  knave  childe  she  bare  by  this  WaJtere 
!  Ful  gradoos,  and  fair  for  to  behold  : 
,  And  whan  that  folk  it  to  his  fader  told, 
,  Not  only  he,  but  all  his  contree  mery 
\  Was  for  this  childe,  and  God  they  thonke  and  hery. 


Whan  it  was  two  ^ere  old,  and  from  the  brest 
Departed  of  his  nonce,  on  a  day 
This  markis  caughte  yet  another  lest 
To  tempte  his  wtf  yet  ofter,  if  he  may. 
O  I  nedeles  was  she  tempted  in  assay. 
But  wedded  men  ne  connen  no  mesure. 
Whan  that  they  finde  a  patient  creature. 

Wif,  quod  this  markis,  ye  ban  herd  or  this 
My  peple  sikely  beren  our  mariage. 
And  namely  sin  my  sone  yboren  is. 
Now  is  it  wetse  than  ever  in  al  our  age  : 
The  murmur  sleth  myn  herte  and  my  corage, 
For  to  myn  ores  cometh  the  vois  so  smerte, 
That  it  wel  nie  destroyed  hath  myn  herte. 

Now  say  they  thus,  whan  Walter  is  agon, 
Than  shal  the  blood  of  Janide  succede, 
And  ben  our  lord,  for  other  ban  we  non  : 
Swiche  wordes  sayn  my  peple,  it  is  no  drede. 
Wel  ought  I  of  swiche  murmur  taken  hede. 
For  certainly  I  drede  al  swiche  sentence. 
Though  they  not  plainen  in  myn  audience. 

I  wolde  live  in  pees,  if  that  I  might : 
Wherfore  I  am  disposed  utterly, 
As  I  bis  suster  served  er  by  night. 
Right  so  thinke  I  to  serve  him  prively. 
This  wame  I  you,  that  ye  not  sodenly 
Out  of  yourself  for  no  wo  shuld  o>itcaie, 
Beth  patient,  and  therof  I  you  praie. 

I  have,  quod  she,  sayd  thus  and  ever  shal, 
I  wol  no  thing,  ne  n'ill  no  thing  certain. 
But  as  you  list :  not  greveth  me  at  al, 
Though  that  my  doubter  and  my  sone  be  slain 
At  your  commandement :  that  is  to  sain, 
I  have  not  had  no  part  of  children  twein, 
But  first  sikenesse,  and  after  wo  and  peine. 

Ye  ben  my  lord,  doth  with  your  owen  thing 
Right  as  you  list,  asketh  no  rede  of  me  : 
For  as  I  left  at  home  al  my  clothing 
Whan  I  came  first  to  you,  right  so  (quod  she) 
Left  I  my  will  and  al  my  libertee, 
And  toke  your  clothing :  wherfore  I  you  prey, 
Doth  your  plesance,  I  wol  youre  lust  obey. 

And  certes,  if  I  hadde  prescience 
Your  will  to  know,  er  ye  your  lust  me  told, 
I  wold  it  do  withouten  negligence  : 
But  now  I  wote  your  lust,  and  what  ye  wold. 
All  your  plesance  ferroe  and  stable  I  hold. 
For  wist  I  that  my  deth  might  do  yon  ese, 
Right  gladly  wold  I  dien,  you  to  plese. 

Deth  may  not  maken  no  comparisoun 
Unto  your  love.    And  whan  this  markis  say 
The  Constance  of  his  wif,  he  cast  adoun 
His  eyen  two,  and  wondreth  how  she  may 
In  patience  suffer  al  this  array  : 
And  forth  he  goth  with  drery  oontenance. 
But  to  his  herte  it  was  ful  gret  plesance. 

This  ugly  sergeant  in  the  same  wise 
That  he  hire  doughter  caughte,  right  so  he 
(Or  werse,  if  men  can  any  worse  devise) 
Hath  hent  hire  sone,  that  ful  was  of  beautee  : 
And  ever  in  on  so  patient  was  she, 
That  she  no'chere  made  of  bevinesse, 
I  But  kist  hire  sone  and  after  gan  it  blesse. 
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Save  this  she  praied  him,  if  that  he  might. 
Hire  litel  sone  he  wold  in  erthe  grave, 
His  tendre  limmes,  delicat  to  sight. 
Fro  foules  and  fro  hestes  for  to  save. 
But  she  non  answer  of  him  mighte  have, 
He  went  his  way,  as  him  no  thing  ne  ronght, 
But  to  Boloigne  he  tendrely  it  brought. 

This  markis  wondreth  ever  lenger  the  more 
Upon  hire  patience,  and  if  that  he 
Ne  hadde  sothly  knowen  therbefore. 
That  parfitly  hire  children  loved  she, 
He  wold  han  wend  that  of  som  subtiltee 
And  of  malice,  or  for  cruel  oorage, 
That  she  had  suffred  this  with  simI  visage. 

But  wel  he  knew,  that  next  himself,  certain 
She  loved  hire  children  best  in  every  wise. 
But  now  of  women  wold  I  asken  fayn. 
If  thise  assaies  mighten  not  suffise  ; 
What  coud  a  sturdy  husbond  more  devise 
To  preve  hire  wifhood,  and  hire  stedfastnesse. 
And  he  continuing  ever  in  sturdinesse  1 

But  ther  ben  folk  of  swiche  condition. 
That,  whan  they  han  a  certain  purpoe  take, 
They  can  not  stint  of  hir  intention. 
But,  right  as  they  were  bounden  to  a  stake. 
They  wol  not  of  hir  firste  purpos  slake  : 
Right  so  this  markis  fully  hath  purposed 
To  tempt  his  wif,  as  he  was  first  disposed. 

He  waiteth,  if  by  word  or  oontenance 
That  she  to  him  was  changed  of  corage  : 
But  never  ooud  he  finden  variance. 
She  was  ay  on  in  herte  and  in  visage. 
And  ay  the  further  that  she  was  in  a^. 
The  more  trewe  (if  that  it  were  possible) 
She  was  to  him  in  love,  and  more  penible. 

For  which  it  semed  thus,  that  of  hem  two 
Ther  was  but  o  will ;  for  as  Walter  lest, 
The  same  lust  was  hire  plesance  also  ; 
And  God  be  thanked,  all  fell  for  the  best 
She  shewed  wel,  for  no  worldly  unrest 
A  wif,  as  of  hireself,  no  thing  ne  sholde 
Wille  in  effect,  but  as  hire  husbond  wolde. 

The  sclandre  of  Walter  wonder  wide  spradde. 
That  of  a  cruel  herte  he  wikkedly. 
For  he  a  poure  woman  wedded  hadde. 
Hath  murdred  both  his  children  privelv : 
Swich  murmur  was  among  hem  comunly. 
No  wonder  is :  for  to  the  peples  ere 
Ther  came  no  word,  but  that  they  murdred  were. 

For  which  ther  as  his  peple  therbefore 
Had  loved  him  wel,  the  sclandre  of  his  diffame 
Made  hem  that  they  him  hateden  therfore  : 
To  ben  a  murdrour  is  an  hateful  name. 
But  natheles,  for  emeet  ne  for  game, 
He  of  his  cruel  purpos  n'olde  stents. 
To  tempt  his  wif  was  sette  all  his  entente. 

Whan  that  his  donghter  twelf  yere  was  of  age, 
He  to  the  court  of  Rome,  in  subtil  wise 
Enformed  of  his  will,  sent  his  mfi^eage. 
Commanding  him,  swiche  billes  to'devise, 
As  to  his  cruel  purpos  may  suflSse, 
How  that  the  pope,  as  for  his  peples  rest. 
Bade  him  to  wed  another,  if  him  lest. 


I  say  he  bade,  they  shulden  contrefete 
The  popes  buUes,  making  mention 
That  he  hath  leve  his  firste  wif  to  lete, 
As  by  the  popes  dispensation, 
To  stinten  rancour  and  dissension 
Betwix  his  peple  and  him  :  thus  spake  the  bull. 
The  which  Uiey  han  publiashed  at  the  full. 

The  rude  peple,  as  no  wonder  is, 
Wenden  ful  wel,  that  it  had  ben  right  so  : 
But  whan  thise  tidings  came  to  Gnsildis, 
I  deme  that  hire  herte  was  ful  of  wo  ; 
But  she  ylike  sad  for  evermo 
Disposed  was,  this  humble  creature, 
The  adversitee  of  fortune  al  to  endure ; 

Abiding  ever  his  lust  and  his  plesance, 
To  whom  that  she  was  yeven,  herte  and  al. 
As  to  hire  veray  worldly  suffisanoe. 
But  shortly  if  this  stone  tell  I  shal. 
This  markis  writen  hath  in  special 
A  lettre,  in  which  he  sheweth  his  entente. 
And  secretly  he  to  Boloigne  it  sente, 

To  the  erl  of  Pavie,  which  that  hadde  tho 
Wedded  his  suster,  prayed  he  specially 
To  bringen  home  agein  his  children  two 
In  honourable  estat  al  openly  : 
But  o  thing  he  him  prayed  utterly. 
That  he  to  no  wight,  though  men  wold  enquere, 
Shulde  not  tell  whos  chil<&en  that  they  were, 

But  say,  the  maiden  shuld  ywedded  be 
Unto  the  markis  of  Saluces  anon. 
And  as  this  erl  was  prayed,  so  did  he. 
For  at  day  sette  he  on  his  way  is  gon 
Toward  Saluces,  and  lordes  many  on 
In  rich  arraie,  Uiis  maiden  for  to  gide, 
Hire  yonge  brother  riding  hire  beside. 

Arraied  was  toward  hire  mariage 
This  fresshe  muden,  ful  of  gemmes  dere. 
Hire  brother,  which  that  seven  yere  was  of  age, 
Arraied  eke  ful  fresh  in  his  manere  : 
And  thus  in  gret  noblesse  and  with  glad  chere 
Toward  Saluces  shaping  hir  joumay 
Fro  day  to  day  they  riden  in  hir  way. 


PARS  QUINTA. 


Among  al  this,  after  his  wicked  usage. 
This  markis  yet  his  wif  to  tempten  more 
To  the  uttereste  prefe  of  hire  corage. 
Fully  to  have  experience  and  lore, 
If  that  she  were  as  stedefast  as  before. 
He  on  a  day  in  open  andience 
Ful  boistously  hath  said  hire  this  sentence  : 

Certes,  Grisilde,  I  had  ynough  plesance 
To  han  you  to  my  wif,  for  your  goodnesse, 
And  for  your  trouthe,  and  for  your  obeysanee, 
Not  for  your  linage,  ne  for  your  richesse, 
But  now  know  I  in  veray  sothfastnesse, 
That  in  gret  lordship,  if  I  me  wel  aviso, 
Ther  is  gret  servitude  in  sondry  wise. 

I  may  not  don,  as  every  ploughnum  may  : 
My  peple  me  oonstreineth  for  to  take 
Another  wif,  and  crien  day  by  day  ; 
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And  eke  the  pope  rmDoonr  for  to  sHake 
Ck>iiaenteth  it,  uiat  dare  I  undertake  : 
And  trewely,  thus  moche  I  wol  yon  say. 
My  newe  wif  is  coming  by  the  way. 

Be  strong  of  herie,  and  voide  anon  hire  place, 
And  thilke  dower  that  ye  brooghten  me 
Take  it  agen,  I  grant  it  of  my  grace. 
Retumeth  to  yoor  fadres  hons,  (quod  he) 
No  man  may  iXvmy  have  prosperitee. 
With  even  herte  1  rede  you  to  endore\ 
The  stroke  of  fortune,  or  of  aventure. y 

And  she  agen  answerd  in  patience : 
My  lord,  quod  she,  I  wote,  and  wist  alway, 
How  that  betwixen  your  magnificence 
And  my  poverte  no  wight  ne  can  ne  may 
Maken  comparison,  it  is  no  nay ; 
I  ne  held  me  neyer  digne  in  no  manere 
To  be  your  wif,  ne  yet  your  chamberere. 

And  in  this  hons,  ther  ye  me  hidy  made, 
(The  highe  Crod  take  I  for  my  witnesse, 
And  all  so  iqgly  he  my  soule  glad) 
I  never  held  me  lady  ne  maistresse. 
But  humble  servant  to  your  worthineBse, 
And  ever  shal,  while  that  my  lif  may  dure, 
Aboven  eveiy  worldly  creature. 

Thai  ye  so  lonce  of  your  benignitee 
Han  holden  me  m  honour  and  nobley, 
Wheras  I  was  not  worthy  for  to  be. 
That  thanke  I  God  and  you,  to  whom  I  prey 
FoKyelde  it  you,  ther  is  no  more  to  sey :  .  .  , 
Unto  my  faaer  gladly  wol  I  wende,  *     '  ^ 

And  widi  him  dwell  unto  my  lives  ende  ; 

Ther  I  was  fostred  of  a  childe  ful  smal, 
Til  I  be  ded  my  lif  ther  wol  I  lede, 
A  widow  dene  in  body,  herte  and  al. 
For  sith  I  yave  to  you  my  maidenhede. 
And  am  vour  trewe  wif,  it  is  no  drede, 
God  shilde  swiche  a  lordes  wif  to  take 
Another  man  to  husbond  or  to  make. 

And  of  your  newe  wif,  God  of  his  grace 
So  grannte  you  wele  and  prosperite  : 
For  I  wol  gladly  yelden  hire  my  place, 
In  which  that  I  was  blisful  wont  to  be. 
For  sith  it  liketh  you,  my  lord,  (quod  she) 
That  whilom  weren  ail  myn  hertes  rest. 
That  I  shal  gon,  I  wol  go  whan  you  lest. 

But  ther  as  ye  me  profre  swiche  dowaire 
As  I  first  brought,  it  is  wel  in  my  mind, 
It  were  my  wretched  clothes,  noihing  faire, 
The  which  to  me  were  hard  now  for  to  find. 
0  goode  God  !  how  gentil  and  how  kind 
Ye  semed  by  your  speche  and  your  visage. 
The  day  that  maked  was  oure  marriage ! 

But  soth  is  said,  aleate  I  find  it  trewe. 
For  in  effect  it  proved  is  on  me. 
Love  is  not  old,  as  whan  that  it  is  newe.\ 
But  eertes,  lord,  for  non  adversitee       ^ 
To  dien  in  this  cas,  it  shal  not  be 
That  ever  in  word  or  werke  I  shal  repent, 
That  I  you  yave  min  herte  in  hole  entent 

Hy  lord,  ye  wote,  that  in  my  fadres  place 
Ye  dide  me  stripe  out  of  my  poure  wede. 
And  riehely  ye  clad  me  of  your  grace  ; 


To  you  brought  I  nought  elles  out  of  drede, 
But  fiuth,  and  nakednesse,  and  maidenhede  ; 
And  here  agen  your  clothing  I  restore, 
And  eke  your  wedding  ring  for  evermore. 

The  remenant  of  your  jeweles  redy  be 
Within  your  chambre,  I  dare  it  aafly  sain  : 
Naked  out  of  my  fadrcs  hous  (quod  she) 
I  came,  and  naked  I  mote  tnme  aeain. 
All  your  plesanoe  wolde  I  folwe  fam  : 
But  yet  I  hope  it  be  not  your  entent. 
That  I  smokies  out  of  your  paleis  went. 

Ye  eoude  not  do  so  dishonest  a  thing, 
That  thilke  wombe,  in  which  your  children  lay, 
Shulde  before  the  peple,  in  my  walking. 
Be  seen  al  bare  :  wherfore  I  yon  pray 
Let  me  not  like  a  worme  go  by  the  way : 
Remembre  you,  min  owen  lord  so  dere, 
I  was  your  wif,  though  I  unworthy  were. 

Wherfore  in  guerdon  of  my  maidenhede. 
Which  that  I  brought  and  not  agen  I  here. 
As  vouchesauf  to  yeve  me  to  my  mode 
But  swiche  a  smok  as  I  was  wont  to  were. 
That  I  iherwith  may  wrie  the  wombe  of  hire 
That  was  ^our  wif :  anThere  I  take  my  leve 
Of  you,  mm  owen  lord,  lest  I  you  greve. 

The  smok,  quod  he^  that  thou  hast  on  thy  bake, 
Let  it  be  still,  and  here  it  forth  with  thee. 
But  wel  unnethes  thilke  word  he  spake. 
But  went  his  way  for  routhe  and  for  pitee. 
Before  the  folk  hireselven  stripeth  she. 
And  in  hire  smok,  with  foot  and  bed  al  bare, 
Toward  hire  fiidres  hous  forth  is  she  fare. 

The  folk  hire  folwen  weping  in  hir  wey. 
And  fortune  ay  they  cursen  as  they  gon  : 
But  she  fro  weping  kept  hire  eyen  drey, 
Ne  in  this  time  word  ne  spake  she  non. 
Hire  fader,  that  this  tiding  herd  anon,' 
Curseth  the  day  and  time,  that  nature 
Shope  him  to  ben  a  lives  creature. 

For  out  of  doute  this  olde  poure  man 
Was  ever  in  suspect  of  hire  mariage  : 
For  ever  he  domed,  sin  it  first  began. 
That  whan  the  lord  fulfilled  had  ms  corage, 
Hhn  wolde  thinke  it  were  a  disparage 
To  his  estat,  so  lowe  for  to  alignt, 
And  voiden  hire  as  sone  as  ever  he  might 

Ageiu  his  doughter  hastily  goth  he, 
(For  he  by  noise  of  folk  knew  hire  coming) 
And  with  hire  olde  cote,  as  it  might  be. 
He  covereth  hire  ful  sorwefully  weping  : 
But  on  hire  body  might  he  it  not  bring. 
For  rude  was  the  cloth,  and  more  of  age 
By  daies  fel^than  at  hire  mariage. 

Thus  with  hire  fader  for  a  certain  space 
Dwelleth  this  flour  of  wifly  patience. 
That  nother  by  hire  wordes  ne  hire  face, 
Befom  the  folk,  ne  eke  in  hir  absence, 
Ne  shewed  she  that  hire  was  don  offence, 
Ne  of  hire  high  estat  no  remembrance 
Ne  hadde  she,  as  by  hire  contenance. 

No  wonder  is,  for  in  hire  gret  estat 
Hire  gost  was  ever  in  pleine  humilitee  ; 
No  tendre  mouth,  no  herte  delicat, 
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No  pompe,  no  semblant  of  realtee  ; 
Bat  ful  of  patient  benignitee, 
Discrete,  and  prideles,  ay  honourable, 
And  to  hire  hoabond  ever  meke  and  stable. 

Men  speke  of  Job,  and  most  for  his  homblessey 
As  clerkes,  whan  hem  list,  can  wel  endite, 
Namely  of  men,  but  as  in  sothfastnesse, 
Though  clerkes  preisen  women  but  a  lite, 
Ther  can  no  man  in  humblesse  him  aoquite 
As  woman  can,  ne  can  be  half  so  trewe 
As  women  ben,  bg^  it  be  lalie  of  newe. 


PARS  6EXTA. 


Fro  Boloigne  is  this  erl  of  Pavie  come, 
Of  which  the  fame  up  sprang  to  more  and  lesse : 
And  to  the  peples  ores  all  and  some 
Was  couth  eke,  that  a  newe  markisesse 
He  with  him  brought,  in  swiche  pomp  and  richesse, 
That  never  was  ther  seen  with  mannes  eye 
So  noble  array  in  al  West  Lumbardie. 

The  markis,  which  that  shope  and  knew  all  this, 
Er  that  this  erl  was  come,  sent  his  message 
For  thilke  poure  sely  Grisildis  ; 
And  die  with  humble  herte  and  gbA  visage. 
Not  with  no  swollen  thought  in  mre  corage. 
Came  at  his  best,  and  on  hire  knees  hire  sette, 
And  reverently  and  wisely  she  him  grette. 

Grisilde,  (quod  he)  my  will  is  utterly. 
This  maiden,  that  shal  wedded  be  to  me. 
Received  be  to-morwe  as  really 
As  it  possible  is  in  myn  hous  to  be  : 
And  eke  that  every  wight  in  his  degree 
Have  his  estat  in  sitting  and  service. 
And  high  plesance,  as  I  can  best  devise. 

I  have  no  woman  suffisant  certain 
The  chambres  for  to  array  in  ordinance 
After  my  lust,  and  therfore  wolde  I  fain. 
That  thin  were  all  swiche  manere  governance  : 
Thou  knowest  eke  of  old  all  my  plesance  ; 
Though  ihin  array  be  bad,  and  evil  besey. 
Do  thou  thy  devoir  at  the  leste  wey. 

Not  only,  lord,  that  I  am  glad  (quod  she) 
To  don  your  lust,  but  I  desire  also 
You  for  to  serve  and  plese  in  my  degree, 
Withouten  fainting,  and  shal  evermo  : 
Ne  never  for  no  wele,  ne  for  no  wo, 
Ne  shal  the  gost  within  myn  herte  stente 
To  love  you  best  with  all  my  trewe  entente. 

And  with  that  word  she  gan  the  hous  to  dight, 
And  tables  for  to  sette,  and  beddes  make. 
And  peined  hire  to  don  all  that  she  might. 
Praying  the  chambereres  for  Goddee  sake 
To  hasten  hem,  and  fsste  swepe  and  shake. 
And  she  the  moste  serviceable  of  all 
Hath  every  chambre  arraied,  and  his  halL 

Abouten  undem  gan  this  erl  alight. 
That  with  himXrbught  thise  noble  cluldren  twey ; 
For  which  the  peple  ran  to  see  the  sight 
Of  hir  array,  so  richely  besey : 
And  than  at  erst  amonges  hem  they  sey. 
That  Walter  was  no  fool,  though  that  him  lest 
To  change  his  wif ;  for  it  was  for  the  best. 


For  she  is  fairer,  as  they  demen  all. 
Than  is,  Grisilde,  and  more  tendre  of  age. 
And  fairer  fruit  betwene  hem  shulde  1^, 
And  more  plesant  for  hire  high  linage  : 
Hire  brother  eke  so  faire  was  of  visage. 
That  hem  to  seen  the  peple  hath  caught  plesance. 
Commending  now  the  markis  governance. 

O  stormy  peple,  nnsad  and  ever  untrewe. 
And  nndiscrete,  and  changing  as  a  fiune. 
Delighting  ever  in  rombel  that  is  newe. 
For  like  &e  mone  waxen  ye  and  wane : 
Ay  ful  of  clapping,  dere  ynough  a  jane^ 
I  Your  dome  is  fiils,  your  Constance  evil  pieveth, 
yA.  fill  gret  fool  is  he  that  on  you  levoth. 

Thus  saiden  sade  folk  in  that  dtee. 
Whan  that  the  peple  gased  up  and  donn  : 
For  they  were  glad,  right  for  the  noveltee, 
To  have  a  newe  lady  of  hir  toun. 
No  more  of  this  make  I  now  mentionn. 
But  to  Grisilde  agen  I  wol  me  dresse, 
And  telle  hire  Constance,  and  hire  bcsinesse. 

Ful  besy  was  Grisilde  in  every  thing. 
That  to  the  f^^te  was  appertinent ; 
Right  naught  was  she  abaist  of  hire  clothing, 
Though  it  were  rude,  and  somdel  eke  to-rent. 
But  with  glad  chere  to  the  yate  is  went 
With  other  folk,  to  grete  the  markisesse. 
And  after  that  doth  forth  hire  besinesse. 

With  so  glad  chere  his  eestes  she  receiveth, 
And  conningly  everich  in  nis  desree. 
That  no  defaute  no  man  apperoeiveth. 
But  ay  they  wondren  what  she  mighte  be. 
That  m  so  poure  array  was  for  to  see. 
And  coude  swiche  honour  and  reverence. 
And  worthUy  they  preisen  hire  prudence. 

In  all  this  mene  while  she  ne  stent 
This  maide  and  eke  hire  brother  to  commend 
With  all  hire  herte  in  ful  benigne  entent, 
So  wel,  that  no  man  coud  hire  preise  amend  : 
But  at  the  last  whan  that  thise  lordes  wend 
To  sitten  doun  to  mete,  he  gan  to  call 
Grisilde,  as  she  was  besy  in  the  hall. 

Grisilde,  (quod  he,  as  it  were  in  his  play) 
How  Uketh  thee  my  wif,  and  hire  beautee ! 
Rieht  wel,  my  lord,  quod  she,  for  in  good  &y, 
A  fairer  saw  I  never  non  tlum  she  : 
I  pray  to  God  yeve  you  prosperitee  ; 
And  80  I  hope,  that  he  wol  to  yon  send 
Plesance  ynough  unto  your  lives  end. 

0  thing  beseche  I  you  and  wame  also. 
That  ye  ne  prikke  with  no  tormenting 
This  tendre  maiden,  as  ye  ban  do  mo  : 
For  she  is  fostred  in  hire  norishing 
More  tendrely,  and  to  my  supposing 
She  mighte  not  adversitee  endure, 
As  coude  a  poure  fostred  creature. 

And  whan  this  Walter  saw  hire  patience. 
Hire  glade  chere,  and  no  malice  at  all. 
And  he  so  often  hadde  hire  don  offence, 
And  she  ay  sade  and  constant  as  a  wall. 
Continuing  ever  hire  innocence  over  all, 
This  sturdy  markis  gan  his  herte  dresse 
To  rewe  upon  hire  wifly  stedefastnesse. 
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This  18  ynooghy  Grisilde  min,  quod  he, 
Be  now  no  more  agist,  ne  evil  apaid, 

<  I  hare  thy  faith  and  thy  benignitee, 
Am  wel  aa  erer  woman  was,  assaid 
In  gret  estat,  and  ponrelich  arraied : 
Now  know  I,  dere  wif,  thy  stedefastnesse. 
And  hire  in  armes  toke,  and  gan  to  kesee. 

And  she  for  wonder  toke  of  it  no  kepe  ; 
She  herde  not  what  thing  he  to  hire  said  : 

<  She  ferde  as  she  had  stert  out  of  a  slepe, 
>  Til  she  ont  of  hire  masednesse  abraid. 

'  Gnsilde,  qnod  he,  by  God  that  for  ns  deid, 
Thoa  art  my  wif,  non  other  I  ne  hare, 
Ne  nerer  had,  as  God  my  soule  save. 

This  is  thy  donghter,  which  thou  hast  supposed 
To  be  my  wif ;  that  other  faithfully 
Shai  be  min  heir,  as  I  have  ay  disposed  ; 
Thou  bare  hem  of  thy  body  trewely  : 
At  Boloigne  have  I  kept  hem  prively  : 
Take  hem  agen,  for  now  maist  thou  not  say. 
That  thou  hast  lorn  non  of  thy  children  tway. 

And  folk,  that  otherwise  ban  said  of  me, 
I  wame  hem  wel,  that  I  have  don  this  dede 
For  no  malice,  ne  for  no  crueltee, 
But  for  to  assay  in  thee  thy  womanhede : 
And  not  to  slee  my  children  (God  forbede) 
But  for  to  kepe  hem  prively  and  still. 
Til  I  thy  purpos  knew,  and  all  thy  wUl. 

Whan  she  this  herd  aswoune  doun  she  falleth 
For  pitous  joye,  and  after  hire  swouning 
She  bothe  hire  yonge  children  to  hire  calleth. 
And  in  hire  armes  pitously  weping 
Embraoeth  hem,  and  tendrely  kissing 
Ful  like  a  moder  with  hire  salte  teres 
She  bathed  both  hir  yisage  and  hir  faeres. 

O,  which  a  pitous  thing  it  was  to  see 
Hire  swouning,  and  hire  humble  vois  to  here  ! 
Gramd  merc^,  lord,  God  thank  it  you  (quod  she) 
That  ye  ban  saved  me  my  children  dere  : 
Now  rekke  I  never  to  be  ded  right  here. 
Sin  I  stond  in  your  love,  and  in  your  grace. 
No  force  of  deth,  ne  whan  my  spirit  pace. 

O  tendre,  o  dere,  o  yonge  children  mine. 
Your  woful  mother  wened  stedfastly, 
That  cruel  houndes,  or  som  foul  vermine 
Had  eten  you  ;  but  God  of  his  mercy. 
And  your  benigne  fader  tendrely 
Hath  don  yon  kepe  :  and  in  that  same  stound 
Al  sodenly  she  swapt  adoun  to  ground.    '"'^ 

And  in  hire  swough  so  sadly  holdeth  she 
I  Hire  children  two,  whan  she  gan  hem  embrace, 
'  That  with  gret  sleight  and  gret  difficultee 
.  The  children  from  nire  arm  they  gan  arraee 
O  !  many  a  tere  on  many  a  pitous  fiuse 
Donn  ran  of  hem  that  stoden  hire  beside, 
Unnethe  abonten  hire  might  they  abide. 

Walter  hire  gladeth,  and  hire  sorwe  slaketh, 
I  She  liseth  up  abashed  from  hire  trance, 
And  every  wight  hire  joye  and  feste  maketh. 
Til  she  ha&  caught  agen  hire  oontenance. 
Walter  hire  doth  so  futhfully  plesance, 
TluU  it  was  deintee  for  to  seen  the  chore 
Betwiz  hem  two,  sin  they  ben  met  in  fere. 


Thise  ladies,  whan  that  they  hir  time  sey, 
Han  taken  hire,  and  into  chambre  gon, 
And  stripen  hire  out  of  hire  rude  arrey. 
And  in  a  cloth  of  gold  that  brighte  i^one. 
With  a  ooroune  of  many  a  riche  stone 
Upon  hire  bed,  they  into  hall  hire  brousrhte : 
And  ther  she  was  honoured  as  hire  ought. 

Thus  hath  this  pitous  day  a  blisful  end  ; 
For  every  man,  and  woman,  doth  his  might 
This  dav  in  mirth  and  revel  to  dispend, 
Til  on  the  welkin  shone  the  sterres  bright : 
For  more  solempne  in  every  mannes  sight 
This  feste  was,  and  greter  of  costage. 
Than  was  the  revel  of  hire  manage. 

Ful  many  a  yere  in  high  prosperitee 
Liven  thise  two  in  concord  and  in  rest. 
And  richelv  his  donghter  maried  he 
Unto  a  lord,  on  of  the  worthiest 
Of  all  Itaille,  and  than  in  pees  and  rest 
His  wives  fader  in  his  court  he  kepeth, 
Til  that  the  soule  out  of  his  body  crepet]^ 

His  sone  succedeth  in  his  heritage. 
In  rest  and  pees,  after  his  fadres  day  : 
And  fortunat  was  eke  in  manage, 
Al  put  he  not  his  wif  in  gret  assay : 
This  world  is  not  so  strong,  it  is  no  nay^ 
As  it  hath  ben  in  olde  times  yore,        '^ 
And  herkneth,  what  this  auctour  saith  therfore. 

This  story  is  said,  not  for  that  wives  shuld 
Folwe  Grisilde,  as  in  humilitee, 
For  it  were  importable,  tho  they  wold  ; 
But  for  that  eveT^wight  in  his  degree 
Shulde  be  constant  in  adversitee. 
As  was  Grrisilde,  therfore  Petrark  writeth 
This  storie,  which  with  high  stile  he  enditeth. 

For  sith  a  woman  was  so  patient 
Unto  a  mortal  man,  wel  more  we  ought 
Receiven  all  in  gree  that  Grod  us  sent. 
For  gret  skill  is  ne  preve  that  he  wrought: 
But  he  ne  tempteth  no  man  that  he  bought. 
As  saith  seint  Jame,  if  ye  his  pistell  rede  ; 
He  preveth  folk  al  day,  it  is  no  drede : 

And  sttffreth  us,  as  for  our  exercise. 
With  sharpe  scourges  of  adversitee 
Ful  often  to  be  bete  in  sondry  wise ;  V 

Not  for  to  know  our  will,  for  certes  he,        \ 
Or  we  were  borne,  knew  all  our  freeletee ; 
And  for  our  best  is  all  his  governance ; 
Let  us  than  live  in  vertuous  suffrance. 

But  o  word,  lordings,  herkeneth,  or  I  go  : 
It  were  ful  luurd  to  finden  now  adayes 
In  all  a  toun  Grisildes  three  or  two : 
For  if  that  they  were  put  to  swiche  assayes, 
The  gold  of  hem  hath  now  so  bad  alay^s 
With  bras,  that  though  the  coine  be  faire  at  eye, 
It  wolde  rather  brast  atwo  than  plie. 

For  which  here,  for  the  wives  love  of  Bathe, 
Whoe  lif  and  al  hire  secte  God  maintene 
In  high  maistrie,  and  elles  were  it  scathe^ 
I  wol  with  lusty  herte  fresshe  and  grene. 
Say  you  a  song  to  gladen  you,  I  wene : 
And  let  us  stint  of  emestful  matere. 
Herkneth  my  song,  that  saith  in  this  manere. 
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Grisilde  is  ded,  and  eke  hire  patience, 
And  both  at  ones  buried  in  Itaille  : 
For  which  I  erie  in  open  audience, 
No  wedded  man  so  hardy  be  to  aasaille 
His  wives  patience,  in  trust  to  find 
Grisildes,  tor  in  certain  he  sbal  fiulle. 

O  noble  wives,  fid  of  highe  prudence. 
Let  non  humilitee  your  tongea  naile  : 
Ne  let  no  clerk  have  cause  or  diligence 
To  write  of  you  a  storie  of  swiche  mervaille. 
As  of  Grisildis  patient  and  kinde. 
Lest  Chichevache  you  swalwe  in  hir  entraille. 

Folweth  ecco,  that  holdeth  no  silence. 
But  ever  answereth  at  the  countretaille  : 
Beth  not  bedj^^ed  for  your  innocence. 
But  sharply  taketh  on  you  the  governaiUe : 
Emprenteth  wel  this  lesson  in  your  minde. 
For  oomun  profit,  sith  it  may  availle. 


Ye  archewives,  stondeth  ay  at  defence. 
Sin  ye  be  strong,  as  is  a  gret  camaille, 
Ne  suffreth  not,  that  men  do  you  offence. 
And  sclendre  wives,  feble  as  in  bataille, 
Beth  egre  as  is  a  tigre  yond  in  Inde  ; 
Ay  dappeth  as  a  mill,  I  you  counsaille. 

Ne  drede  hem  not,  doth  hem  no  reverence. 
For  though  thin  husbond  armed  be  in  maille. 
The  arwes  of  thy  crabbed  eloquence 
Shal  peree  his  brest,  and  eke  his  aventaille : 
In  jalousie  I  rede  eke  thou  him  binde. 
And  thou  shalt  make  him  couche  as  doth  a  quaille. 

If  thou  be  fiure,  ther  folk  ben  in  presence 
Shew  tiiou  thy  visage,  and  thin  apparaille  : 
If  thou  be  foule,  be  free  of  thy  dispenoe, 
To  get  thee  frendes  ay  do  thv  travaille : 
Be  ay  of  chore  as  light  as  lefe  on  linde. 
And  let  bun  care,  and  wepe,  and  wringe,  and  waille. 
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Wbpino  and  wailing,  care  and  other  sorwe 
I  have  ynough,  on  even  and  on  morwe, 
Quod  the  murehant,  and  so  have  other  mo. 
That  wedded  ben  ;  I  trowe  that  it  be  so  : 
For  wel  I  wot  it  fareth  so  by  me. 
I  have  a  wif,  the  werste  that  may  be. 
For  though  the  fend  to  hire  ycoupled  were. 
She  wolde  him  overmatche  I  dare  wel  swere. . 
What  shulde  I  you  reherse  in  special 
Hire  high  malice !  she  is  a  shrew  at  al. 

Ther  is  a  long  and  a  large  difference 
Betwix  Grisildes  grete  patience. 
And  of  my  wif  the  passmg  crueltee. 
Were  I  unbounden,  all  so  mote  I  the, 
I  wolde  never  eft  comen  in  the  snare. 
We  wedded  men  live  in  sorwe  and  «are. 
Assay  it  who  so  wol,  and  he  shal  finde 
That  I  say  soth,  by  seint  Thomas  of  Inde, 
As  for  the  more  part,  I  say  not  alle  ; 
God  shilde  that  it  shulde  so  befalle. 

A,  good  sire  hoste,  I  have  ywedded  be 
Thise  monethes  two,  and  more  not  parde  ; 
And  yet  I  trowe  that  he,  that  all  his  lif 
Wiflee  hath  ben,  though  that  men  wolde  him  rife 
Into  the  herte,  ne  coude  in  no  manere 
Tellen  so  much  sorwe,  as  I  you  here 
Coud  tellen  of  my  wives  cursednesse. 

Now,quodourbo6te,marchant,so  God  youblesse. 
Sin  ye  so  mochel  knowen  of  that  art, 
Ful  hertely  I  pray  you  tell  us  part. 

Gladly,  quod  he,  out  of  min  owen  sore 
For  sory  herte  I  tellen  may  no  more. 
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Whilom  ther  was  dwelling  in  Lumbardie 
A  worthy  knight,  that  bom  was  at  Pavie 


In  which  he  lived  in  gret  prosperitee  ; 
And  sixty  vere  a  wifles  man  was  he. 
And  folwed  ay  his  bodily  delit 
On  women,  ther  as  was  his  appetit, 
As  don  thise  fooles  that  ben  secnlere. 
And  whan  that  he  was  passed  sixty  yere, 
^^ere  it  for  holinesse  or  for  dotage, 
I  cannot  sain,  but  swiche  a  gret  corage 
Hadde  this  knight  to  ben  a  wedded  man, 
That  day  and  night  he  dotii  all  that  he  can 
LTo  espien,  wher  that  he  might  wedded  be ; 
Irraying  our  lord  to  granten  him,  that  he 
Mighte  ones  knowen  of  that  bUsful  lif. 
That  is  betwix  an  husbond  and  his  wif. 
And  for  to  live  under  that  holy  bond, 
With  which  God  firste  man  and  woman  bond. 
Non  other  lif  (said  he)  is  worth  a  bene  : 
For  wedlok  is  so  esy  and  so  dene. 
That  in  this  world  it  is  a  paradise. 
\Thus  saith  this  olde  knight,  that  was  so  wise. 
And  certainly,  as  soth  as  God  is  king. 
To  take  a  wif,  it  is  a  glorious  thing. 
And  namely  whan  a  man  is  old  and  hore. 
Than  is  a  wif  the  fruit  of  his  tresore ; 
Than  shuld  he  take  a  yone  wif  and  a  faire, 
On  which  he  might  engendren  him  an  heire. 
And  lede  his  lif  in  joye  and  in  solas, 
Wheras  thise  bachelors  singen  alas, 
Whan  that  they  finde  any  adversitee 
In  love,  which  n'is  but  childish  vanitee. 
fAnd  trewely  it  sit  wel  to  be  so. 
That  bachelers  have  often  peine  and  wo  : 
On  brotel  ground  they  bilde,  and  brotelnesse 
They  finden,  whan  they  wenen  sikemesse : 
They  live  but  as  a  bird  or  as  a  beste, 
(In  libertee  and  under  non  areste, 
Ther  as  a  wedded  man  in  his  estat 
Liveth  a  Uf  blisftil  and  ordinat, 
Under  the  yoke  of  manage  ybonnd : 
Wel  may  his  herte  in  joye  and  bliase  abound. 
For  who  can  be  so  buxom  as  a  wif ! 
Who  is  so  trewe  and  eke  so  ententif 
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To  kepe  hiin^  aike  and  hole,  as  is  his  make  1 
For  wele  or  wo  she  n'ill  him  not  forsake  : 
She  n'is  not  wery  him  to  love  and  serve, 
1  Though  that  he  He  bedrede  til  that  he  sterre. 
I     And  yet  som  clerkes  sain,  it  is  not  so, 
'  Of  which  he  Theophrast  is  on  of  tho  : 
'  What  force  though  Theophrast  list  for  to  lie ! 
I     Ne  take  no  wif,  qnod  he,  for  husbondrie, 
I  As  for  to  spare  in  houshold  thy  dispence  : 
I  A  trewe  servant  doth  more  diligence 
I  Thy  good  to  kepe,  than  doth  thin  owen  wif, 
I  JPor  die  wol  cbumen  half  part  al  hire  lif. 
tiAnd  if  that  thou  be  sike,  so  God  me  save. 

Thy  veray  firendes  or  a  trewe  knave 
I  Wol  kepe  thee  bet  than  she,  that  waiteth  ay 
Miter  uy  good,  and  hath  don  many  a  day. 
I     This  sentence,  and  an  hundred  things  werse 

Writeth  this  man  ther  God  his  bones  curse. 
I  But  take  no  kepe  of  al  swiche  vanitee, 
Defieth  Theophrast,  and  herkeneth  me. 

A  wif  is  Goddes  yefte  veraily  ; 
All  other  manor  ydtes  hardely, 
As  londes,  rentes,  pasture,  or  commune. 
Or  mebles,  all  ben  yeftes  of  fortune. 
That  passen  as  a  shadow  on  the  wall : 
Bat  drede  thou  not,  if  plainly  speke  I  shal, 
A  wif  wol  last  and  in  Uiin  hous  endure, 
Wei  lenger  than  thee  list  paraventure. 

Manage  Is  a  ful  gret  sacrament ; 
He  which  that  hath  no  wif  I  hold  him  shent ; 
He  liveth  helples,  and  all  desolat : 
(I  speke  of  folk  in  seculer  estat) 
And  herkneth  why,  I  say  not  this  for  nought. 
That  woman  is  for  mannes  help  ywrought. 
The  highe  God,  whan  he  liad  Adam  maked. 
And  saw  him  al  alone  belly  naked, 
Oad  of  his  grete  goodnesse  saide  than. 
Let  OS  now  make  an  helpe  unto  this  man 
Like  to  himself,  and  than  he  made  him  £v& 

Here  may  ye  see,  and  hereby  may  ye  preve. 
That  a  wif  is  mannes  helpe  and  his  comfort. 
His  paradk  terrestre  and  his  disport : 
So  hoxom  and  so  vertuous  is  she, 
They  mosten  nodes  live  in  nnitee  : 
0  flesh  they  ben,  and  o  flesh,  as  I  gesse, 
Hath  but  on  herte  in  wele  and  in  distresse. 

A  wif  ?  a  !  seinte  Marie,  benedieitef 
How  might  a  man  have  any  adversite 
That  haSh  a  wif  t  certee  I  cannot  seye. 
The  blisse  the  which  that  is  betwix  hem  tweye 
Ther  may  no  tonge  telle  or  herte  thinke. 
If  he  be  poure,  she  helpeth  him  to  swinke  ; 
She  kepeth  his  good,  and  wasteth  never  a  del ; 
AU  that  hire  husbond  doth,  hire  liketh  wel ; 
She  saith  not  ones  nay,  whan  he  saith  ye  ; 
00  this,  saith  he  ;  al  ledy,  sire,  saith  she. 

0  blisful  ordre,  o  wedlok  precious. 
Thou  art  so  mery,  and  eke  so  vertuous. 
And  so  commended,  and  approved  eke, 
That  every  man  that  holt  him  worth  a  leke» 
Upon  his  bare  knees  ought  all  his  lif 
Thanken  his  God,  that  him  hath  sent  a  wif, 
Or  elles  pray  to  God  him  for  to  send 
A  wif,  to  last  nnto  his  lives  end. 
For  than  his  lif  is  set  in  sikeruesse, 
He  may  not  be  deceived,  as  I  gesse, 
^  that  he  werehe  after  his  wives  rede  ; 
I  Than  may  he  boldly  beren  up  his  hede, 
I  They  ben  so  trewe,  and  therwithal  so  wise. 
For  which,  if  thou  wilt  werchen  as  the  wise, 


Do  alway  so,  as  women  wol  thee  rede. 

Lo  how  that  Jacob,  as  thise  clerkes  rede, 
By  good  conseil  of  his  mother  Rebekke 
Bounde  the  kiddes  skin  about  his  nekke  ; 
For  which  his  fadres  benison  he  wan. 

Lo  Judith,  as  the  storie  eke  tell  can. 
By  good  conseil  she  Goddes  peple  kept. 
And  slow  him  Holofemea  while  he  slept. 

Lo  AbigaU,  by  good  conseil  how  she 
Saved  hire  husbond  Nabal,  whan  that  he 
Shuld  ban  be  slain.    And  loke,  Hester  also 
By  good  conseil  delivered  out  of  wo 
The  peple  of  God,  and  made  him  Mardochee 
Of  Assuere  enhaunsed  for  to  be. 

Ther  n^is  no  thing  in  gree  superlatif 
(As  saith  Senek)  above  an  humble  wif. 
Suffer  thy  wives  tonge,  as  Caton  bit. 
She  shal  command,  and  thou  shalt  sufiren  it. 
And  yet  she  wol  obey  of  curtesie. 

A  wif  is  keper  of  Uiin  husbondrie : 
Wel  may  the  sike  man  bewaile  and  wepe, 
Ther  as  ther  is  no  wif  the  hous  to  kepe. 
I  wame  thee,  if  wisely  thou  wilt  werehe. 
Love  wel  thy  wif,  as  Crist  loveth  his  cherche : 
If  thou  lovest  thyself,  love  thou  thy  wif. 
No  man  hateth  his  flesh,  but  in  his  lif 
He  fostreth  it,  and  therfore  bid  I  thee 
Cherish  thy  wif,  or  thou  shalt  never  the. 
Husbond  and  wif,  what  so  men  jape  or  play, 
Of  worldly  folk  holden  the  siker  way : 
rniey  ben  so  knit,  ther  may  non  harm  betide, 
|And  namely  upon  the  wives  side. 

For  which  this  January,  of  whom  I  told, 
Considered  hath  within  his  dayes  old 
The  lusty  lif,  the  vertuous  quiete, 
That  is  in  manage  hony-swete. 
And  for  his  frendes  on  a  day  he  sent 
To  tellen  hem  th'  effect  of  his  entent. 

With  face  sad,  his  tale  he  hath  hem  told : 
He  sayde,  frendes,  I  am  bore  and  old. 
And  almost  (God  wot^  on  my  pittes  brinke. 
Upon  my  soule  somwhat  most  X  thinke. 
I  have  my  body  folily  dispended, 
Blessed  be  God  that  it  shal  ben  amended : 
For  I  wol  ben  certain  a  wedded  man, 
And  that  anon  in  all  the  hast  I  can. 
Unto  som  maiden,  fSure  and  tendre  of  age, 
I  pray  you  shapeth  for  my  manage 
AU  spdenly,  for  I  wol  not  abide : 
And  I  wol  fonde  to  espien  on  my  side. 
To  whom  I  may  be  wedded  hastily. 
But  for  as  moche  as  ye  ben  more  than  I, 
Ye  shullen  rather  swiche  a  thing  espien 
Than  I,  and  wher  me  beste  were  to  allien. 

But  o  thing  warn  I  you,  my  frendes  dere, 
I  wol  non  old  wif  ban  in  no  manere  : 
She  shal  not  passen  twenty  yere  certain. 
Old  fish  and  yonge  flesh  wold  I  have  fain. 
Bet  is  (quod  he)  a  pike  than  a  pikerel. 
And  bet  than  old  beef  is  the  tendre  veel. 
I  wol  no  woman  thirty  yere  of  age. 
It  is  but  benestraw  and  gret  forage. 
And  eke  thise  olde  widewes  (God  it  wote) 
They  connen  so  moch  craft  on  Wades  bote, 
'So  mochel  broken  harm  whan  that  hem  lest. 
That  with  hem  shuld  I  never  live  in  rest. 
For  sondxT  scoles  maken  subtil  clerkes ; 

man  of  many  scoles  half  a  clerk  is. 
But  certainly,  a  yong  thing  men  may  gie, 
Rizht  as  men  may  warm  wax  with  handes  plie. 
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Wherfore  I  say  you  pUunly  in  a  claufle, 
I  wol  non  old  wif  ban  right  for  thia  cause. 

For  if  80  were  I  hadde  swiche  meecbance. 
That  I  in  hire  ne  coude  have  no  pleeance. 
Than  shuld  I  lede  my  lif  in  avoutrie. 
And  8o  streight  to  the  devil  whan  I  die. 
Ne  children  shuld  I  non  upon  hire  geten : 
Yet  were  me  lever  houndes  had  me  eten, 
Than  that  min  heritage  shulde  fall 
An  straunge  hondes :  and  this  1  tell  you  all. 
11  dote  not,  I  wot  the  cause  why 
Men  shulden  wedde :  and  furthermore  wot  I, 
Ther  speketh  nmny  a  man  of  manage, 
ilEhat  wot  no  more  of  it  than  wot  my  page, 
For  which  causes  a  man  shuld  take  a  wif. 
If  he  ne  may  not  liven  chast  his  lif. 
Take  him  a  wif  with  gret  devotion, 
Because  of  leful  procreation 
Of  children,  to  the  honour  of  God  above, 
And  not  only  for  paramour  or  love ; 
And  for  they  shulden  lecherie  eschue, 
And  yeld  hir  dette  whan  that  it  is  due : 
Or  for  that  eche  of  hem  shuld  helpen  other 
In  meschefe,  as  a  suster  shal  the  brother. 
And  live  in  chastitee  ful  holily. 

But,  sires,  (by  your  leve)  that  am  not  I, 
For  God  be  thanked,  I  dare  make  avaunt, 
I  fele  my  lirames  stark  and  sufiisant 
To  don  all  that  a  man  belongeth  to  : 
I  wot  myselven  best  what  I  may  do. 
Though  I  be  boor,  I  iare  as  doUi  a  tre. 
That  blosmeth  er  the  fruit  ywoxen  be ; 
The  blosmy  tre  n'is  neither  -drie  ne  ded : 
I  fele  me  no  wher  boor  but  on  my  hed. 
Min  herte  and  all  my  limmes  ben  as  grene^ 
As  laurer  thurgh  the  yere  is  for  to  sene. 
And  sin  that  ye  ban  herd  all  min  entent, 
I  pray  you  to  my  will  ye  wolde  assent. 

Diverse  men  diversely  him  told 
Of  manage  many  ensamples  old  ; 
Som  blamed  it,  som  praised  it  certain  ; 
But  atte  laste,  shortly  for  to  sain, 
(As  all  day  falleth  altercation 
Betwixen  frendes  in  disputison) 
Ther  fell  a  strif  betwix  his  brethren  two. 
Of  which  that  on  was  deped  Placebo, 
Justinus  sothly  called  was  that  other. 
Placebo  sayd  ;  0  January  brother, 
Ful  litel  nede  ban  ye,  my  lord  so  dere, 
Conseil  to  aske  of  any  that  is  here : 
But  that  ye  ben  so  ful  of  sapience, 
That  you  ne  liketh  for  your  high  prudence, 
To  weiven  fro  the  word  of  Salomon. 
This  word  sayd  he  unto  us  everich  on  ; 
Werke  alle  thing  by  conseil,  thus  sayd  he, 
And  than  ne  shalt  thou  not  repenten  thee. 
But  though  that  Salomon  spake  swiche  a  word, 
Min  owen  dere  brother  and  my  lord. 
So  wisly  God  my  soule  bringe  at  rest, 
I  hold  your  owen  conseil  is  the  best. 

For,  brother  min,  take  of  me  this  motif, 
I  have  now  ben  a  court-man  all  my  lif. 
And  God  it  wot,  though  I  unworthy  be, 
I  have  stonden  in  ful  eret  degree 
Abfmten  lordes  of  ful  nigh  estat : 
Yet  had  I  never  with  non  of  hem  debat, 
I  never  hem  oontraried  trewely. 
I  wot  wel  that  my  lord  can  more  than  I  ; 
What  that  he  saith,  I  hold  it  firme  and  stable, 
I  say  the  same,  or  elles  thing  semblable. 


A  ful  gret  fool  is  any  conseiUour, 
That  serveth  any  lord  of  high  honour. 
That  dare  presume,  or  ones  thinken  it. 
That  his  conseil  shuld  passe  his  lordes  wit. 
Nay,  lordes  be  no  fooles  bv  my  fay. 
Ye  ban  yourselven  shewed  here  to-day 
So  high  sentence,  so  holily,  and  wel. 
That  I  consent,  and  confirme  every  del 
Your  wordee  all,  and  your  opinioun. 
By  God  ther  n'is  no  man  in  all  this  toun 
Ne  in  Itaille,  coud  bet  han  ysayd : 
Crist  holt  him  of  this  conseU  wel  apaid. 
And  trewely  it  is  an  high  corage 
Of  any  man  that  stopen  is  in  age, 
To  take  a  young  wif,  by  my  fader  kin  : 
Your  herte  hongeth  on  a  joly  pin. 

Doth  now  in  mis  matere  right  as  you  lest. 
For  finally  I  hold  it  for  the  beet. 

Justinus,  that  ay  stille  sat  and  herd. 
Bight  in  this  wise  he  to  Placebo  answerd. 
Now,  brother  min,  be  patient  I  pray. 
Sin  ye  han  said,  and  herkneth  what  I  say. 

Senek  among  his  other  wordes  wise 
Saith,  that  a  man  ought  him  right  wel  aviso. 
To  whom  he  yeveth  his  lond  or  his  catel. 
And  sith  I  ought  avisen  me  right  wel, 
To  whom  I  yeve  my  good  away  fro  me, 
Wel  more  I  ought  avisen  me,  parde. 
To  whom  I  yeve  my  body :  for  alway 
I  warne  you  wel  it  is  no  childes  play 
To  take  a  wif  without  avisement. 
Men  must  enqueren  (this  is  min  assent) 
Wheder  she  be  wise  and  sobre,  or  dronkelewe. 
Or  proud,  or  elles  other  waies  a  shrew, 
A  chidester,  or  a  wastour  of  thy  good. 
Or  riche  or  poure,  or  elles  a  man  is  wood. 
Al  be  it  so,  Uiat  no  man  finden  shal 
Non  in  this  world,  that  trotteth  hoi  in  al, 
Ne  man,  ne  beste,  swiche  as  men  can  devise^ 
But  natheles  it  ought  ynough  suffice 
With  any  wif,  if  so  were  that  she  had 
Mo  goode  thewes,  than  hire  vices  bad  : 
And  all  this  axeth  leiser  to  enquere. 
For  God  it  wot,  I  have  wept  many  a  tere 
Ful  prively,  sin  that  I  had  a  wif. 
Praise  who  so  wol  a  wedded  mazmes  lif. 
Certain  I  find  in  it  but  cost  and  care, 
And  observances  of  alle  blisses  bare. 
And  yet,  God  wot,  my  neighebours  aboute, 
And  namely  of  women  many  a  route, 
Sain  that  I  have  the  moste  stedefast  wif. 
And  eke  the  mekest  on  that  bereth  lif. 
But  I  wot  best,  wher  wringeth  me  my  sho. 
Ye  may  for  me  right  as  you  liketh  do. 
Aviseth  you,  ye  ben  a  man  of  age. 
How  that  ye  entren  into  mariage  ; 
And  namely  with  a  yong  wif  and  a  faire. 
By  him  that  made  water,  fire,  erthe,  and  aire. 
The  yongest  man,  that  is  in  all  this  route. 
Is  besy  ynow  to  bringen  it  aboute 
To  han  his  wif  alone,  trustetli  me  : 
Ye  shul  not  plesen  hire  fully  yeres  three. 
This  is  to  sain,  to  don  hire  ful  plesance. 
A  wif  axeth  ful  many  an  observance. 
I  pray  you  that  ye  be  not  evil  apaid. 

Wel,  quod  this  January,  and  hast  thou  saide ! 
Straw  for  Senek,  and  straw  for  thy  proverbes, 
I  counte  not  a  panier  ful  of  berbes 
Of  Bcole  termes  ;  wiser  men  than  thou. 
As  thou  hast  herd,  assented  here  right  now 
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To  my  purpoB  :  Placebo,  what  saye  ye  ! 

I  say  it  is  a  cuned  man,  quod  he, 
Thai  letteth  matrimoine  sUserly. 
And  with  that  word  they  riaen  sodenly, 
And  ben  aaaented  fully,  that  he  sholde 
Be  wedded  whan  him  list,  and  wher  he  wolde. 

High  fantaate  and  curious  besinesse 
Fro  Q^y  to  day  gan  in  the  soule  empresse 
Of  January  about  his  miuriage. 
Bfany  a  iaure  shap,  and  many  a  faire  Tisaf e 
Ther  paaseth  thnigh  his  herte  night  by  night. 
As  who  so  toke  a  mirrour  polishei  bright. 
And  set  it  in  a  comune  market  place, 
Than  shuld  he  see  many  a  figure  pace 
By  his  mirrour,  and  in  the  same  wise 
Gan  Januaiy  in  with  his  thought  devise 
Of  maidens,  which  that  dwelten  him  beside  : 
He  wiste  not  wher  that  he  might  abide. 
For  if  that  on  have  beautee  in  hire  face, 
Another  stent  so  in  the  peples  grace 
For  hire  sadnesse  and  hire  benignitee, 
That  of  the  peple  the  gretest  vols  hath  she  : 
And  som  were  riche  and  hadden  a  bad  name. 
Bat  natheles,  betwix  emest  and  game. 
He  at  the  last  appointed  him  on  on. 
And  let  all  other  from  his  herte  gon. 
And  chees  hire  of  his  owen  anctoritee, 
For  love  is  blind  all  day,  and  may  not  see. 
And  whan  that  he  was  in  his  bed  ybrought, 
He  purtreied  in  his  herte  and  in  his  thought 
Hire  freshe  beautee,  and  hire  age  tendre, 
Hire  middel  smal,  hire  armes  long  and  sclendre, 
Hire  wise  governance,  hire  gentillesse. 
Hire  womanly  bering,  and  hire  sadnesse. 

And  whan  that  he  on  hire  was  condescended, 
Hun  thought  his  chois  it  might  not  ben  amendeid  ; 
For  whan  that  he  himself  concluded  had, 
Him  thought  eche  other  mannes  wit  so  bad. 
That  impossible  it  were  to  replie 
Again  his  chois ;  this  was  his  fieuitasie. 

His  frendes  sent  he  to,  at  his  instance. 
And  praied  hem  to  don  him  that  plesance. 
That  hastily  they  wolden  to  him  come  ; 
He  wolde  ahregge  hir  lab6ur  all  and  some  : 
Neded  no  more  to  hem  to  go  ne  ride. 
He  was  appointed  ther  he  wolde  abide. 

Placebo  came,  and  eke  his  frendes  sone. 
And  alderfirat  he  bade  hem  all  a  bone. 
That  non  of  hem  non  argumentes  make 
Again  the  purpos  that  he  hath  ytake  : 
Which  purpos  was  plesant  to  God  (said  he) 
And  veray  ground  of  his  prosperitee. 

He  said,  ther  was  a  maiden  m  the  toun. 
Which  that  of  beautee  hadde  gret  renoun, 
Al  were  it  so,  she  were  of  smal  degree, 
Sufliceth  him  hire  youth  and  hire  £eautee : 
Which  maid  (he  said)  he  wold  ban  to  his  wif 
To  lede  in  ese  and  holinesse  his  lif : 
And  thanked  God,  that  he  might  ban  hire  all. 
That  no  wight  with  his  blisse  parten  shall : 
And  praied  hem  to  labour  in  this  nede. 
And  shapen  that  he  faille  not  to  spede. 
For  than,  he  sayd,  his  spirit  was  at  ese  ; 
Than  is  (quod  he)  nothing  may  me  displese, 
Save  o  thins  pricketh  in  my  conscience, 
The  which  I  wol  reherse  in  your  presence. 

Ehave  (quod  he)  herd  said  ful  yore  ago, 
!r  may  no  man  nan  parfite  blisses  two. 
This  is  to  say,  in  erthe  and  eke  in  heven. 
For  though  he  kepe  him  fro  the  sinnes  seven. 


And  eke  from  every  branch  of  thilke  tree. 

Yet  is  ther  so  parfit  felicitee. 

And  so  gret  ese  and  lust  in  mariage. 

That  ever  I  am  agast  now  in  min  age. 

That  I  shal  leden  now  so  mery  a  lif. 

So  delicat,  withouten  wo  or  stnf. 

That  I  shal  ban  min  heven  in  erthe  here. 

For  ain  that  Teray  heven  is  bought  so  dere 

With  tribulation  and  eret  penance. 

How  shuld  I  than,  living  in  swiche  plesance 

As  alle  wedded  men  don  with  hir  wives. 

Come  to  the  blisse,  ther  Crist  eteme  on  live  is ! 

This  is  my  drede,  and  ye,  my  brethren  tweie, 

^Assoileth  me  this  question  I  preie. 

Justinus,  which  that  hated  his  folie, 
Answerd  anon  riffht  in  his  japerie  ; 
And  for  he  wold  his  longe  tale  abrege. 
He  wolde  non  auctoritee  allege. 
But  sayde,  sire,  so  ther  be  non  obstacle 
Other  than  this,  Grod  of  his  hie  miracle. 
And  of  his  mercy  may  so  for  you  werche. 
That  er  ye  have  your  rights  of  holy  cherche. 
Ye  may  repent  of  wedded  mannes  lif. 
In  which  ye  sain  ther  is  no  wo  ne  strif : 
And  elles  God  forbede,  but  if  he  sent 
A  wedded  man  his  grace  him  to  repent 
Wei  often,  rather  than  a  single  man. 
And  therfore,  sire,  the  best  rede  that  I  can, 

rDespeire  you  not,  but  haveth  in  memorie, 

^J^ara  venture  she  may  be  your  purgatorie  ; 
She  may  be  Goddes  mene  and  Goddes  whippe ; 
Than  shal  your  soule  up  unto  heven  skippe 
Swifter  than  doth  an  arow  of  a  bow. 
I  hope  to  God  hereafter  ye  shal  know. 
That  ther  n*a  non  so  gret  felicitee 
In  mariage,  ne  never  more  shal  be. 
That  you  shal  let  of  vour  salvation. 
So  that  ye  use,  as  skill  is  and  reson. 
The  lustes  of  your  wif  attemprely, 

'  And  that  ye  plese  hire  nat  to  amorously : 
And  that  ye  kepe  you  eke  from  other  smne. 
My  tale  is  don,  for  my  wit  is  but  thinne. 
Beth  not  agast  hereof,  mv  brother  dere. 
But  let  us  waden  out  of  this  matere. 
The  wif  of  Bathe,  if  ye  han  understonde. 
Of  mariage,  which  ye  now  han  in  honde. 
Declared  hath  ful  wel  in  litel  space  : 
Fareth  now  wel,  God  have  you  in  his  grace. 

And  with  this  word  this  Justine  and  his  brother 
Han  take  hir  Icto,  and  eche  of  hem  of  other. 
And  whan  they  saw  that  it  must  nodes  be. 
They  wroughten  so  by  sleighte  and  wise  tretee, 
That  she  tlus  maiden,  which  that  Maius  bight, 
As  hastily  as  ever  that  she  might, 
Shal  wedded  be  unto  this  January. 
I  trow  it  were  to  longe  you  to  tary, 
If  I  you  told  of  every  script  and  bond. 
By  which  that  she  was  feoffed  in  his  lond  ; 
Or  for  to  rekken  of  hire  rich  array. 
But  finally  yeomen  is  the  day. 
That  to  the  chirche  bothe  ben  they  went. 
For  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament. 
Forth  Cometh  the  preest,  with  stole  about  his  nekke. 
And  bade  hire  be  like  l^ra  and  Rebekke, 
In  wisdome  and  in  trouthe  of  mariage  : 
And  sayd  his  orisons,  as  is  usage. 
And  crouched  hem,  and  bade  God  shuld  hem  blesse. 
And  made  all  siker  ynow  with  holinesse. 

Thus  ben  they  wedded  with  solempnitee ; 
And  at  the  feste  sitteth  he  and  she 
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With  other  worthy  folk  upon  the  deis. 

Al  ful  of  joye  &od  bliase  is  the  paleis, 

And  ful  of  instruments,  and  of  vitaille, 

The  moste  deinteous  of  all  Itaille. 

Befom  hem  stood  swiche  instruments  of  soun, 

That  Orpheus,  ne  of  Thebes  Amphion, 

Ne  maden  never  swiche  a  melodie. 

At  every  cours  in  came  loude  minstralcie, 

That  never  Joab  tromped  for  to  here, 

Ne  he  Theodomas  yet  half  so  clere 

At  Thebes,  whan  the  citee  was  in  doute. 

Bacchus  the  win  hem  skinketh  al  aboute, 

And  Venus  laugheth  upon  every  wight, 

(For  January  was  become  hire  knight. 

And  wolde  bothe  assaien  his  corage 

In  libertee,  and  eke  in  maria^) 

And  with  hire  firebrond  in  hire  hond  aboute 

Danceth  before  the  bride  and  all  the  route. 

And  certainly  I  dare  right  wel  say  this, 

Ymeneus,  that  Grod  of  wedding  is, 

Saw  never  his  Uf  so  mery  a  wedded  man. 

Hold  thou  thy  pees,  thou  poet  Marcian, 
That  writest  us  that  Uke  wedding  mery 
Of  hire  Philologie  and  him  Merourie, 
And  of  the  songes  that  the  Muses  songe  : 
To  smal  m  both  thy  pen  and  eke  thy  tonge 
For  to  descriven  of  this  manage. 
Whan  tendre  youth  hath  wedded  stouping  age, 
Ther  is  swiche  mirth  that  it  may  not  be  writen  ; 
Assaieth  it  yourself,  than  may  ye  witen 
If  that  I  lie  or  non  in  this  matere. 

Mains,  that  sit  with  so  benigne  a  chore, 
Hire  to  behold  it  semed  faerie. 
Queue  Hester  loked  never  with  swiche  an  eye 
On  Assuere,  so  meke  a  look  hath  she, 
I  may  you  not  devise  all  hire  beautee ; 
But  uius  moch  of  hire  beautee  tell  I  may, 
That  she  was  like  the  brighte  morwe  of  May 
Fulfilled  of  all  beautee,  and  plesance. 

This  January  is  ravished  in  a  trance, 
At  every  time  he  loketh  in  hire  face, 
But  in  his  herte  he  gan  hire  to  manace, 
That  he  that  night  in  armes  wold  hire  streine 
•JIarder  than  ever  Paris  did  Helelne. 
iBut  natheles  yet  had  he  gret  pitee 
That  thilke  night  offenden  hire  must  he. 
And  thought,  alas,  o  tendre  creature. 
Now  wolde  God  ye  mighten  wel  endure 
All  my  corage,  it  is  so  sharpe  and  kene ; 
\I  am  agast  ye  shal  it  nat  sustene. 
But  GK^  forbede,  that  I  did  all  my  might 
Now  wolde  God  that  it  were  waxen  night. 
And  that  the  night  wold  lasten  ever  mo. 
I  wold  that  all  this  peple  were  ago. 
And  finally  he  doth  all  his  labour. 
As  he  best  mighte,  saving  his  honour, 
To  haste  hem  fro  the  mete  in  subtil  wise. 

The  time  came  that  reson  was  to  rise, 
And  after  that  men  dance,  and  drinken  fast, 
And  spices  all  about  the  hons  they  cast, 
And  ful  of  joye  and  blisse  is  every  man. 
All  but  a  squier,  that  highte  Damian, 
Which  carf  befom  the  knight  ful  many  a  day  : 
He  was  so  ravisht  on  his  lady  May, 
That  for  the  veray  peine  he  was  nie  wood  ; 
Almost  he  swelt,  and  swouned  ther  he  stood  : 
So  sore  hath  Venus  hurt  him  with  hire  brond. 
As  that  she  bare  it  dancing  in  hire  bond. 
And  to  his  bed  he  went  him  hastily  ; 
No  more  of  him  as  at  this  time  speke  I  ; 


But  ther  I  let  him  wepe  ynow  and  plaine. 
Til  freshe  May  wol  rewen  on  his  peine. 

O  perilous  fire,  that  in  the  bedstraw  bredeth  ! 
0  famuler  fo,  that  his  service  bedeth  I 
O  servant  traitour,  fidse  of  holy  hewe. 
Like  to  the  nedder  in  bosom  slie  untrewe, 
God  shelde  us  alle  from  your  acquaintance  I 
O  January,  dronken  in  plesance 
Of  manage,  see  how  thy  Damian, 
Thin  owen  squier  and  tiiy  boren  man, 
Entendeth  for  to  do  thee  viUmie  : 
God  grante  thee  thin  homly  fo  to  espie. 
For  in  this  world  n'is  worse  pestilence. 
Than  homly  fo,  all  day  in  thy  presence. 

Parformed  hath  the  sonne  his  arke  diume, 
No  longer  may  the  body  of  him  sojoume 
On  the  orisont,  as  in  that  latitude  : 
Night  with  his  mantel,  that  is  derke  and  rude. 
Grim  oversprede  the  Hemisperie  aboute  : 
For  which  departed  is  this  lusty  route 
Fro  January,  with  thank  on  every  side. 
Home  to  hir  houses  lustily  they  ride, 
Ther  as  they  don  hir  thinges,  as  hem  lest, 
And  whan  they  saw  hir  time  son  to  rest. 

Sone  after  that  this  hastif  ^muary 
Wol  go  to  bed,  he  wol  no  longer  tary. 
He  dnnketh  Ipocras,  clarre,  and  vemage 
Of  spices  hot,  to  encresen  his  corage  : 
And  many  a  letuarie  had  he  ful  fine, 
Swiche  as  the  cursed  monk  dan  Gonstantine 
Hath  written  in  his  book  de  Coiiu  ; 
To  ete  hem  all  he  wolde  nothing  eschue : 
And  to  his  privee  Irendes  thus  sayd  he  : 

For  Groddes  love,  as  sone  as  it  may  be, 
Let  voiden  all  this  hous  in  curtels  wise. 
And  they  ban  don  right  as  he  wol  devise. 

Men  drinken,  and  the  tnkvers  drawe  anon  ; 
The  bride  is  brought  a*bed  as  still  as  ston ; 
And  whan  the  bed  was  with  the  preest  yblessed. 
Out  of  the  chambre  hath  every  wight  him  dressed, 
And  January  hath  fast  in  armes  take 
His  freshe  May,  his  paradis,  his  make. 
He  lulleth  hire,  he  kisseth  hire  ful  oft ; 
With  thicke  bristles  of  his  herd  unsoft, 
Like  to  the  skin  of  houndfish|  sharp  as  brere, 
(For  he  was  shave  al  newe  in  his  manere) 
He  rubbeth  hire  upon  hire  tendre  face. 

End  soyde  thus  ;  Alas  !  I  mote  trespaoe  ' 

[>  you,  my  spouse,  and  yon  gretly  offend, 
Or  time  come  that  I  wol  doun  descend. 
But  natheles  oonsidereth  this,  (quod  he) 
Ther  n'is  no  werkman,  whatsoever  be  be. 
That  may  both  werken  wel  and  hastily  : 
This  wol  be  don  at  leiser  parfitly. 
It  is  no  force  how  longe  that  we  play  ; 
In  trewe  wedlok  coupled  be  we  tway  ; 
And  blessed  be  the  yoke  that  we  ben  inne, 
For  in  our  actes  may  ther  be  no  sinne. 
A  man  may  do  no  sinne  with  his  wif, 
Ne  hurt  hunselven  with  his  owen  knif : 
For  we  have  leve  to  play  us  by  the  lawe. 

Thus  laboureth  he,  til  that  the  day  gan  dawe, 
And  than  he  taketh  a  sop  in  fine  clarre, 
And  upright  in  his  bed  than  sitteth  he. 
And  after  that  he  sang  ful  loud  and  clere, 
And  kist  his  wif,  and  maketh  wanton  efaere. 
He  was  al  coltish,  ful  of  ragerie. 
And  ful  of  jergon,  as  a  flecked  pie. 
The  slacke  skin  about  his  necke  shaketh. 
While  that  he  sang,  so  ehantcth  he  and  craketh. 
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But  €rod  wot  what  that  May  thought  in  hire  Jierte, 

Whan  she  him  saw  ap  sitting  in  his  sherte 

In  his  night  cap,  and  with  his  necke  lene  : 

She  praiseth  not  his  playing  worth  a  hene. 

Than  aayd  he  Huu  ;  my  reste  wol  I  take 

Now  day  is  oome,  I  may  no  lenger  wake  ; 

And  doon  he  Uyd  his  hed  and  slept  til  prime. 

And  afterward,  whan  that  he  saw  his  time. 

Up  riseth  January,  but  freshe  May 

Held  hire  in  ehambre  til  the  fourthe  day. 

As  usage  is  of  wives  for  the  bests. 

For  every  labour  somtime  moste  ban  reste. 

Or  elles  longe  may  he  not  endure  ; 

This  is  to  say,  no  lives  creature, 

Be  it  of  fish,  or  brid,  or  beat,  or  man. 

Now  wol  I  speke  of  woful  Damian, 
That  langureth  for  love,  as  ye  shut  here  ; 
Therfore  I  speke  to  him  in  this  manere. 
I  say,  0  sely  Damian,  alas  I 
Answer  to  this  demand,  as  in  this  cas, 
How  shalt  thou  to  thy  lady  freshe  May 
Tellen  thy  wo  I    She  wol  alway  say  nay  ; 
Eke  if  thou  speke,  she  wol  thy  wo  bewrein  ; 
God  be  thin  help,  I  can  no  better  sein. 

This  sike  Danitian  in  Venus  fire 
So  hrenneth,  that  he  dieth  for  desire ; 
For  which  he  put  his  lif  in  aventure, 
No  lenger  might  he  in  this  wise  endure, 
But  pnvely  a  penner  ean  he  borwe, 
And  in  a  lettre  wrote  he  all  his  sorwe. 
In  manere  of  a  complaint  or  a  lay, 
Unto  his  hire  freshe  lady  May. 
And  in  a  purse  of  silk,  heng  on  his  sherte. 
He  hath  it  put,  and  layd  it  at  his  herte. 

The  mone  that  at  none  was  thilke  day 
That  January  hath  wedded  freshe  May 
In  ten  of  Taure,  was  into  Cancer  gliden  ; 
So  long  hath  Mains  in  hire  ehambre  abiden, 
As  cnstome  is  unto  thise  nobles  alle. 
A  bride  shal  not  eten  in  the  halle, 
HI  dayes  four  or  three  dayes  at  the  leste 
Ypassed  ben,  than  let  hire  go  to  feste. 
The  fourthe  day  complete  fro  none  to  none, 
Whan  that  the  highe  messe  was  ydone, 
In  haUe  sat  this  January  and  May, 
As  fresh  as  is  the  brighte  somers  day. 
And  so  befel,  how  that  this  goods  man 
Remembred  him  upon  this  Damian, 
And  sayde ;  Seinte  Marie,  how  may  it  be, 
That  Damian  entendeth  not  to  me  1 
Is  he  ay  take !  or  how  may  this  betide  1 

His  squiers,  which  that  stoden  ther  beside, 
Excused  him,  because  of  his  siknesse, 
Which  letted  him  to  don  his  besinesee : 
Non  other  cause  mighte  make  him  tary. 

That  me  forthinketh,  quod  this  January ; 
He  is  a  gentil  squier  by  my  trouthe. 
If  that  he  died,  it  were  gret  harme  tfnd  routhe. 
He  is  as  wise,  discret,  and  as  secree. 
As  anv  man  I  wote  of  his  degree. 
And  therto  manly  and  eke  servisable. 
And  for  to  ben  a  thrifty  man  right  able. 
Bnt  after  mete  as  sone  as  ever  I  may 
I  wol  myselfe  visits  him,  and  eke  May, 
To  don  him  all  the  comfort  that  I  can. 
And  for  that  word  him  blessed  every  man. 
That  of  his  bonntee  and  his  gentillesse 
He  wolde  so  oomforten  in  siknesse 
His  squier,  for  it  was  a  gentil  dede. 

Dame,  quod  this  January,  take  good  hede, 


At  after  mete,  ye  with  your  women  alle, 

(Whan  that  ye  ben  in  ehambre  out  of  this  halle) 

That  all  ye  gon  to  see  this  Damian : 

Doth  him  disport,  he  is  a  gentil  man, 

And  telleth  him  tiiat  I  wol  him  visits. 

Have  I  no  thing  but  rested  me  a  lite  : 

And  spede  you  faste,  for  I  wol  abide 

Til  that  ye  slepen  faste  by  my  side. 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  unto  him  calle 

A  squier,  that  was  marshal  of  his  halle, 

And  told  him  certain  thinges  that  he  wolde. 

This  freshe  May  hath  streight  hire  way  yholde 
With  all  hire  women  unto  Damian. 
Doun  by  his  beddes  side  sit  she  than. 
Comforting  him  as  goodly  as  she  may. 

This  Diumian,  whan  that  his  time  he  say. 
In  secree  wise,  his  purse,  and  eke  his  bill. 
In  which  that  he  ywritten  had  his  will. 
Hath  put  into  hire  bond  withouten  more. 
Save  ttiat  he  siked  wonder  dope  and  sore, 
And  softely  to  hire  right  thus  sayd  he  ; 
Mercie,  and  that  ye  nat  disoover  me  : 
For  I  am  ded,  if  that  this  thing  be  kid. 

This  purse  hath  she  in  with  hire  bosome  hid. 
And  went  hire  way  ;  ye  get  no  more  of  me  ; 
But  unto  January  ycome  is  she. 
That  on  his  beddes  side  sate  ful  soft. 
He  taketh  hire,  and  kissetii  hire  ful  ofl : 
And  layd  him  doun  to  slepe,  and  that  anon. 
She  feined  hire,  as  that  she  muste  gon 
Ther  as  ye  wote  that  every  wight  mot  node ; 
And  whan  she  of  this  bill  hath  taken  hede. 
She  rent  it  all  to  doutes  at  the  last, 
And  in  the  privee  softely  it  cast. 

Who  studieth  now  but  faire  freshe  May  f 
Adoun  by  olde  January  she  lay. 
That  slepte,  til  the  cough  hath  him  awaked  : 
Anon  he  prayed  hire  stripen  hire  al  naked. 
He  wold  of  hire,  he  said,  have  som  plesance  ; 
And  said,  hire  clothes  did  him  encombrance. 
And  she  obeieth  him,  be  hire  lefe  or  loth. 
But  lest  that  precious  folk  be  with  me  wroth, 
How  that  he  wrought,  I  dare  nat  to  you  tell. 
Or  wheder  hire  thought  it  paradis  or  hell ; 
But  ther  I  let  hem  werken  in  hir  wise 
Til  evesong  rang,  and  that  they  must  arise. 

Were  it  by  destinee,  or  aventure. 
Were  it  by  infiuence,  or  by  nature. 
Or  constellation,  that  in  swiche  estat 
The  heven  stood  at  that  time  fortunat. 
As  for  to  put  a  bill  of  Venus  werkes 
(For  alle  thing  hath  time,  as  sayn  thise  clerkes) 
To  any  woman  for  to  get  hire  love, 
I  cannot  say,  but  grete  Gk>d  above. 
That  knoweth  that  non  act  is  causeles. 
He  deme  of  all,  for  I  wol  hold  my  pees. 
But  soth  is  this,  how  that  this  freshe  May 
Hath  taken  swiche  impression  that  day 
Of  pitee  on  this  sike  Damian, 
That  fro  hire  herte  she  ne  driven  can 
The  remembrance  for  to  don  him  ese. 
Certain  (thought  she)  whom  that  this  thing  displese 
I  rekke  not,  for  here  I  him  assure. 
To  love  him  best  of  any  creature. 
Though  he  no  more  hadde  than  his  sherte. 

Lo,  pitee  renneth  sone  in  gentil  herte. 
Here  may  ye  seen,  how  excellent  franchise 
In  women  is  whan  they  hem  narwe  aviso. 
Som  tyraunt  is,  as  ther  ben  many  on, 
That  hath  an  herte  as  hard  as  any  ston. 
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Which  wold  han  lette  him  Bterren  in  the  place 
Wd  rather  than  han  mnted  him  hire  grace : 
And  hem  rejoycen  in  hir  cruel  pride. 
And  rekken  not  to  ben  an  homicide. 

This  gentil  May,  fulfilled  of  pitee, 
Right  of  hire  hond  a  lettre  maketh  she, 
In  which  she  granteth  him  hire  veray  grace  ; 
There  Uicked  nought,  but  only  day  and  place, 
Wher  that  she  might  unto  hie  lust  suffice : 
For  it  shall  be,  right  as  he  wol  devise. 

And  whan  she  saw  hire  time  unon  a  day 
To  visiten  this  Damian  goth  this  May, 
And  sotilly  this  lettre  doun  she  threst 
Under  his  pilwe,  rede  it  if  him  lest. 
She  taketh  him  by  the  hond,  and  hard  him  twist 
So  secretly,  that  no  wight  of  it  wist, 
And  bade  htm  beu  all  hoi,  and  forth  she  went 
To  January,  whan  he  for  hire  sent. 

Up  riseth  Damian  the  nexte  morwe, 
Al  passed  was  his  siknesse  and  his  sorwe. 
He  kembeth  him,  he  proineth  him  and  piketh, 
He  doth  all  that  his  lady  lust  and  liketh  ; 
And  eke  to  January  he  goth  as  lowe. 
As  ever  did  a  dogge  for  the  bowe. 
He  is  so  plesant  unto  every  man, 
( For  craft  is  all,  who  so  that  don  it  can) 
That  every  wight  is  fain  to  speke  hun  good  ; 
And  fully  in  his  ladies  grace  he  stood. 

Thus  let  I  Damian  about  his  node. 
And  in  my  tale  forth  I  wol  precede. 

Som  clerkes  holden  that  felicitee 
Stant  in  delit,  and  therfore  certain  he 
This  noble  January,  with  all  his  might 
In  honest  wise  as  longeth  to  a  knight, 
Shope  him  to  liven  fm  deliciously. 
His  housing,  his  array,  as  honestly 
To  his  degree  was  maked  as  a  kinges. 
Amonges  other  of  his  honest  thinges 
He  had  a  gardin  walled  all  with  ston, 
So  fayre  a  gardin  wote  I  no  wher  non. 
For  out  of  doute  I  veraily  suppose, 
That  he  that  wrote  the  Romant  of  the  Rose, 
Ne  coude  of  it  the  beautee  wel  devise : 
Ne  Priapus  ne  mighte  not  suffise. 
Though  he  be  god  of  gardins,  for  to  tell 
The  beautee  of  the  gudin,  and  the  well. 
That  stood  under  a  laurer  alway  grene. 
Ful  often  time  he  Pluto  and  his  queue 
Proserpina,  and  alle  hir  faerie, 
Disporten  hem  and  maken  melodic 
About  that  well,  and  daunced,  as  men  told. 

This  noble  knight,  this  January  the  old 
Swiche  deintee  hath  in  it  to  walke  and  pley, 
That  he  wol  suf&e  no  wight  here  the  key, 
Sauf  he  himself,  for  of  ^e  smal  wiket 
He  bare  alway  of  silver  a  cliket. 
With  which  whan  that  him  list  he  it  unshette. 
And  whan  that  he  wold  pay  his  wives  dette 
In  somer  seson  thider  wold  he  go, 
And  May  his  wif,  and  no  wight  but  they  two  ; 
And  thinges  which  that  were  not  don  a-bedde, 
He  in  the  gardin  parfonrmed  hem  and  spedde. 

And  in  this  wise  many  a  mery  day 
Lived  this  January  and  freshe  May, 
But  worldly  joye  may  not  alway  endure 
To  January,  ne  to  no  creature. 

O  soden  hap,  o  thou  fortune  unstable, 
Like  to  the  Scorpion  so  deceivable, 
That  flatrest  with  thy  hed  whan  thou  wolt  sting  ; 
Thy  tayl  is  deth,  thuigh  thin  envenimmg. 


O  brotel  joye,  o  swete  poyson  queinte, 
O  monstre,  that  so  sotiUy  canst  peinte 
Thy  giftes,  under  hewe  of  stedfastnesse, 
That  thou  deceivest  bothe  more  and  lease, 
Why  hast  thou  January  thus  deceived. 
That  haddest  him  for  thy  fol  firend  received  1 
And  now  Uiou  hast  berafb  him  both  his  eyen. 
For  sorwe  of  which  desireth  he  to  dyen. 

Alas!  this  noble  January  free, 
Anudde  his  lust  and  his  proeperitee 
Is  waxen  blind,  and  that  al  sodenly. 
He  wepeth  and  he  waileth  pitously ; 
And  therwithally  the  fire  of  jalousie 
(Lest  that  his  wif  shuld  fall  in  som  folic) 
So  brent  his  herte,  that  he  wolde  fain, 
That  som  man  had  both  him  and  hire  yslain  ; 
For  nother  alter  his  deth,  ne  in  his  lif, 
Ne  wold  he  that  she  were  no  love  ne  wif, 
But  ever  live  as  a  widewe  in  clothes  blake. 
Sole  as  the  turtle  that  hath  lost  hire  make. 
But  at  the  last,  after  a  moneth  or  tway 
His  sorwe  gan  asswagen,  soth  to  say. 
For  whan  he  vast  it  might  non  other  be. 
He  patiently  toke  his  adversitee  : 
Save  out  of  doute  he  ne  may  nat  forgon, 
Tliat  he  n'as  ialous  ever  more  in  on : 
Which  jalousie  it  was  so  outrageous, 
That  neither  in  halle,  ne  in  non  other  houa, 
Ne  in  non  other  place  never  the  mo 
He  n*olde  suffre  hire  for  to  ride  or  go. 
But  if  that  he  had  honde  on  hire  alway. 
For  which  ful  often  wepeth  freshe  May, 
That  loveth  Damian  so  brenningly. 
That  she  moste  either  dien  sodenly. 
Or  elles  she  moste  han  him  as  hire  lest : 
She  waited  whan  hire  herte  wold  to-brest. 

Upon  that  other  side  Damian 
Becomen  is  the  sorwefullest  man 
That  ever  was,  for  neither  night  ne  day 
Ne  miffht  he  speke  a  word  to  freshe  May, 
As  to  his  purpos  of  no  swiche  matere. 
But  if  that  January  must  it  here, 
That  had  an  hand  upon  hire  evermo. 
But  natheles,  by  writing  to  and  fro. 
And  privee  signes,  wist  he  what  she  ment, 
And  she  knew  eke  the  fin  of  his  entent. 

O  January,  what  might  it  thee  availe. 
Though  thou  might  seen,  as  fer  as  shippes  saile  1 
For  as  good  is  blind  to  dieoeived  be. 
As  be  deceived,  whan  a  man  may  see. 
Lo  Aligns,  which  that  had  an  hundred  eyen. 
For  all  that  ever  he  coude  pore  or  prion. 
Yet  was  he  blent,  and,  Grod  wot,  so  ben  mo. 
That  wenen  wisly  that  it  be  not  so : 
Passe  over  is  an  ese,  I  say  no  more. 

This  freshe  lilay,  of  which  I  spake  of  yore, 
In  warm  wex  hath  enprented  the  cUket, 
That  January  bare  of  the  smal  wiket. 
By  which  into  his  gardin  oft  he  went ; 
And  Damian  that  knew  all  hire  entent 
The  cliket  oontrefeted  prively  ; 
Ther  n'is  no  more  to  say,  but  hastily 
Som  wonder  by  this  cliket  shal  betide. 
Which  ye  shul  heren,  if  ye  wol  abide. 

0  noble  Ovide,  soth  sayest  thou,  God  wote, 
What  sleight  is  it  if  love  be  long  and  bote. 
That  he  uHll  find  it  out  in  som  manere ! 
By  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  may  men  lore  ; 
Though  they  were  kept  ful  long  and  streit  over  all. 
They  ben  accorded,  rowning  uurgh  a  wall. 
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Ther  no  wight  oonde  han  founden  swichea  sleigfate. 
But  now  to  pnrpos ;  er  that  daies  eighte 
Were  paiiBea  of  the  month  of  JuU,  befil], 
That  January  hath  caught  so  gret  a  will, 
Thurgh  egging  of  hia  wtf,  him  for  to  play 
In  hia  garan,  and  no  wight  but  they  tway, 
That  in  a  morwe  unto  this  May  said  he  ; 
Rise  up,  my  wif,  my  love,  my  lady  free  ; 
The  turtles  vois  is  herd,  myn  owen  swete  ; 
The  winter  is  gon,  with  all  bis  raines  wete. 
Gome  forth  now  with  thin  eyen  columbine. 
Wei  fiurer  ben  thy  bresta  than  ony  wine. 
The  gardin  is  enclosed  all  aboute  ; 
Come  forth,  my  white  spoose,  for  out  of  doute, 
lliou  hast  me  wounded  in  myn  herte,  o  wif : 
CEto  spot  in  thee  n*as  never  in  all  thy  lif. 
Come  forth,  and  let  us  taken  our  disport, 
I  chese  thee  for  my  wif  and  my  comfort. 

Swiche  olde  lowed  wordes  used  he. 
On  Damian  a  aigne  made  she, 
That  he  shuld  go  before  with  his  diket. 
This  Damian  l^th  opened  the  wiket, 
And  in  he  stert,  and  that  in  swiche  manere. 
That  no  wight  might  him  see  neyther  yhere, 
And  still  he  sit  under  a  bush.    Anon 
This  January,  as  blind  as  is  a  ston. 
With  Mains  in  his  hand,  and  no  wight  mo, 
Into  this  freshe  gardin  is  ago, 
Ajid  dapped  to  Uie  wiket  sodenly. 
f^ow.  wif,  quod  he,  here  n'is  but  thou,  and  I, 
xCt  art  the  creature  that  I  best  love : 
For  by  that  lord  that  sit  in  heven  above, 
I  hadde  lever  dien  on  a  knif, 
Than  thee  offenden,  dere  trewe  wif. 
For  Goddea  sake,  thinke  how  I  thee  chees. 
Not  for  no  oovetise  douteles. 
But  only  for  the  love  I  had  to  thee. 
And  though  that  I  be  old  and  may  not  see, 
Beth  to  me  trewe,  and  I  wol  tell  you  why  ; 
Certea  three  thinges  sbal  ye  win  therby ; 
First  love  of  Crist,  and  to  yourself  honour. 
And  all  min  heritage,  toun  and  tour. 
I  yeve  it  you,  maketh  chartres  as  you  lest : 
This  shal  be  don  to-morwe  er  sonne  rest. 
So  wialy  Grod  my  soule  bring  to  blisse ; 
I  pray  you  on  this  covenant  ye  me  kisse. 
And  tiiough  that  I  be  jalous,  wite  me  nought ; 
Ye  ben  so  depe  enprented  in  my  thought. 
That  whan  that  I  consider  your  beautee. 
And  therwithall  the  unlikely  elde  of  me, 
I  may  not  oertes,  though  I  shulde  die, 
Forbere  to  ben  out  of  your  compagnie 
For  veray  love ;  this  is  withouten  doute : 
Now  kisse  me,  wif,  and  let  ua  rome  aboute. 

Thia  fireshe  May,  whan  she  thise  wordes  herd, 
Benignely  to  January  answerd. 
Bat  first  and  forward  she  began  to  wepe : 
1  havoi  quod  she,  a  soule  for  to  kepe 
As  wel  as  ye^  and  also  min  honour, 
And  of  my  wiihood  thilke  tendre  flour, 
Whidi  that  1  have  assured  in  your  bond, 
Whan  that  the  preest  to  yon  my  body  bond  : 
Wherfore  I  wol  answere  in  this  manere. 
With  lere  of  you,  myn  owen  lord  so  dere. 

I  pray  to  God  that  never  daw  that  day. 
That  I  ne  aterve,  aa  foule  aa  woman  may. 
If  ever  I  do  unto  my  kin  that  shame. 
Or  ellea  I  empeire  so  my  name. 
That  I  be  fiUae  ;  and  if  I  do  that  lakke. 
Do  gbnpea  me  and  put  me  in  a  sakke. 


And  in  the  nex^  river  do  me  drenche : 

I  am  a  gentil  woman,  and  no  wenche. 

Why  speke  ye  thus !  but  men  ben  ever  untrewe. 

And  women  han  reprefe  of  you  ay  newe. 

Ye  eon  non  other  daliance,  I  leve. 

But  speke  to  us  as  of  untrust  and  repreve. 

And  with  that  word  she  saw  wher  Damian 
Sat  in  the  bush,  and  coughen  she  began ; 
And  with  hire  finger  a  signe  made  we, 
That  Damian  shuld  climfa«  up  on  a  tre. 
That  charged  was  with  fruit,  and  up  he  went : 
For  veraily  he  knew  all  hire  entent. 
And  every  signe  that  she  coude  make, 
Wel  bet  than  January  hire  owen  make. 
For  in  a  lettre  she  had  told  him  all 
Of  this  matere,  how  that  he  werken  shall. 
And  thus  I  let  bun  sitting  in  the  pery. 
And  January  and  May  romiog  ful  mery. 

Bright  was  the  day,  and  blew  the  firmament; 
Phebus  of  gold  his  stremes  doun  hath  sent 
To  gladen  every  flour  with  his  warmnesse ; 
He  was  that  time  in  Geminitf  1  gesse. 
But  Utel  fro  his  declination 
Of  Cancer,  Joves  exaltation. 
And  so  befell  in  that  bright  morwe  tide, 
That  in  the  gardin,  on  the  ferther  side, 
PlutO|  that  is  the  kins  of  Faerie, 
And  many  a  ladie  in  his  compagnie 
Folwing  his  wif,  the  queue  Proseroina, 
Which  that  he  ravished  out  of  Etnna, 
While  that  she  gadred  floures  in  the  mede, 
(In  Claudian  ye  may  the  story  rede, 
How  that  hire  in  his  grisely  carte  he  fette) 
This  king  of  Faerie  adoun  him  sette 
Upon  a  benche  of  turves  freshe  and  grene. 
And  right  anon  thus  said  he  to  his  quene. 

My  wif,  quod  he,  ther  may  no  wight  say  nay. 
The  experience  so  preveth  it  eveiv  day. 
The  treson  which  that  woman  doth  to  man. 
Ten  hundred  thousand  stories  tell  I  can 
Notable  of  your  untrouth  and  brotelnesse. 

O  Salomon,  richest  of  all  richesse, 
Fulfilled  of  sapience,  and  worldly  glorie, 
Ful  worthy  ben  thy  wordes  to  memorie 
To  every  wight,  that  wit  and  reson  can. 
Thus  praisew  he  the  bountee  yet  of  man  ; 
Among  a  thousand  men  yet  fond  I  on. 
But  of  all  women  fond  I  never  non. 
Thus  saith  this  king,  that  knewe  your  wikkednesse  ; 
And  Jesus,  Filitu  Siraeh,  as  I  geese, 
He  q>eketh  of  you  but  selden  reverence. 
A  wilde  fire,  a  corrupt  pestilence. 
So  fall  upon  your  bodies  yet  to-night : 
Ne  see  ye  not  this  honourable  knight ! 
Because,  alas  1  that  he  is  blind  and  old, 
His  owen  man  shal  make  him  cokewold. 
Lo,  wher  he  sit,  the  lechour,  in  the  tree. 
Now  wol  I  graunten  of  my  majestee 
Unto  this  olde  blinde  worthy  knight. 
That  he  shal  have  again  his  eyen  sight. 
Whan  that  his  wif  wol  don  him  vilanie ; 
Than  shal  he  knowen  all  hire  harlotrie, 
Both  in  reprefe  of  hire  and  other  mo. 

Ye,  sire,  quod  Proserpine,  and  wol  ye  so  I 
Now  by  my  modre  Ceres  soule  I  swere. 
That  I  shul  yeve  hire  sufiisant  answere, 
'  And  alle  women  after  for  hire  sake  ; 
That  though  they  ben  in  any  gilt  ytake, 
With  £Mse  bold  Uiey  shul  hemselve  excuse. 
And  here  hem  doun  that  wolden  hem  accuse. 
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For  Ucke  of  answere,  non  of  us  ahal  dien. 
Al  had  ye  seen  a  thing  with  bothe  yoore  eyen. 
Yet  shul  we  so  visage  it  hardely. 
And  wepe  and  swere  and  chiden  subtilly, 
That  ye  shul  ben  as  lewed  as  ben  gees. 

What  rekketh  me  of  your  auctoritees ! 
I  wote  wel  that  this  Jewe,  this  Salomoni 
Fond  of  OS  women  fooles  nuuny  on  : 
But  though  that  he  ne  fond  no  good  woman, 
Ther  hath  yfonden  many  an  other  man 
Women  ful  good,  and  trewe,  and  ▼ertaons  ; 
Witnesse  on  hem  that  dwelte  in  Cristes  hons, 
With  martyrdom  they  preved  hir  oonstanoe. 
The  Romain  gestes  maken  remembrance 
Of  many  a  veray  trewe  wif  also. 
But,  sire,  ne  be  not  wroth,  al  be  it  so, 
Though  that  he  said  he  fond  no  good  woman, 
I  pray  yon  take  the  sentence  of  the  man : 
He  ment  thus,  That  in  soverain  bountee 
N'is  non  but  God,  no,  nouther  he  ne  she. 

Ey,  for  the  veray  God  that  n'is  but  on, 
What  maken  ye  so  moche  of  Salomon  1 
What  though  he  made  a  temple,  Groddes  boos  ! 
What  though  he  riche  were  and  glorious  t 
So  made  he  eke  a  temple  of  false  goddes. 
How  might  he  don  a  thing  that  more  forbode  is  I 
Parde  as  faire  as  ye  his  name  emplaatre, 
He  was  a  lechour,  and  an  idolastre. 
And  in  his  elde  he  veray  God  forsoke. 
And  if  that  God  ne  hadde  (as  saith  the  boke) 
Spared  him  for  his  fathers  sake,  he  sholde 
Han  lost  his  regne  rather  than  he  wolde. 

I  sete  nat  of  all  the  vilanie, 
That  he  of  women  wrote,  a  boterflie. 
I  am  a  woman,  nodes  moste  I  speke. 
Or  swell  unto  that  time  min  herte  breke. 
For  sin  he  said  that  we  ben  jangleresses. 
As  ever  mote  I  brouken  hole  my  tresses, 
I  shal  nat  sparen  for  no  curtesie 
To  speke  him  harm,  that  sayth  ns  vilanie. 

Dame,  quod  this  Pinto,  be  no  lenger  wroth, 
I  yeve  it  up  :  but  sin  I  swore  min  oth, 
That  I  wold  graunten  him  his  sight  again, 
My  word  shal  stand,  that  wame  I  you  certain  : 
I  am  a  king,  it  sit  me  not  to  lie. 
And  I,  quod  she,  am  quene  of  Faerie. 
Hire  answere  she  shal  ban  I  undertake, 
Let  us  no  more  wordes  of  it  make. 
Forsoth,  quod  he,  I  woi  you  not  contrary. 

Now  let  us  tume  again  to  January, 
That  in  the  gardin  with  his  faire  May 
Singeth  wel  merier  than  the  popingay : 
You  love  I  best,  and  shal,  and  other  non. 

So  long  about  the  alleyes  is  he  gon. 
Til  he  was  comen  again  to  thilke  pery, 
Wher  as  this  Damian  sitteth  ful  mery 
On  high,  among  the  freshe  leves  grene. 

This  freshe  May,  that  is  so  bright  and  shene. 
Gun  for  to  sike,  and  said  ;  alas  my  side  ! 
Now,  sire,  quod  she,  for  ousht  that  may  betide 
I  moste  have  of  the  peres  uiat  I  see. 
Or  I  moste  die,  so  sore  longeth  me 
To  eten  of  the  smale  peres  grene  : 
^elp  for  hire  love  that  is  of  Iieven  quene. 
^  tell  you  wel  a  woman  in  my  plit 
May  have  to  fruit  so  gret  an  appetit, 
t.That  she  may  dien,  but  she  of  it  have, 
r'  Alas  I  quod  he,  that  I  n'adde  here  a  knave,   * 
That  coude  climbe,  alas  I  alas  I  (quod  he) 
^For  I  am  blinde.    Ye,  sire,  no  force,  quod  she ; 


But  wold  ye  vouchesauf  for  Groddes  sake. 
The  pery  u  with  your  armes  for  to  take^ 
(For  wel  I  wot  that  ye  mistrusten  me) 
Than  wold  I  climben  wel  ynough,  (quod  she) 
So  I  my  fote  might  setten  on  your  back. 

Certes,  said  he,  therin  shal  be  no  lack, 
Miffht  I  you  helpen  with  min  herte  blood. 

He  stoupe^  doun,  and  on  his  back  she  stood. 
And  caught  hire  by  a  twist,  and  up  she  goth. 
(Ladies,  I  pray  you  that  ye  be  not  wroth, 
I  can  nat  glose,  I  am  a  rude  man :) 
And  sodemy  anon  this  Damian 
Gran  pullen  up  the  smock,  and  in  he  throng. 

And  whan  that  Pluto  saw  this  grete  wrong. 
To  January  he  yaf  again  his  sight, 
And  made  him  see  as  wel  as  ever  he  might.^ 
And  whan  he  thus  had  caught  his  sight  again, 
Ne  was  ther  never  man  of  thing  so  uin : 
But  on  his  wif  his  thought  was  ever  mo. 

Up  to  the  tree  he  cast  his  eyen  two. 
And  saw  how  Damian  his  wife  had  dressed 
In  swiche  manere,  it  may  not  ben  expressed, 
But  if  I  wolde  speke  uncurteisly. 
And  up  he  yaf  a  roring  and  a  cry. 
As  dotn  the  mother  whan  the  child  shal  die  ; 
Out  I  helpe  !  aUs  I  harow  !  he  gan  to  cry  ; 

0  stronge  lady  store,  what  doest  thou  I 
And  she  answered :  sire,  what  aileth  you  1 

Have  patience  and  reson  in  your  minde, 

1  have  you  holpen  on  both  your  eyen  blinde. 
Up  peril  of  my  soule,  I  shal  nat  lien, 

As  me  was  taught  to  helpen  with  your  eyen. 
Was  nothing  better  for  to  make  you  see. 
Than  strogle  with  a  man  upon  a  tree : 
God  wn^  I  did  it  in  ful  good  entent. 

Strogle  I  quod  he,  ye,  algate  in  it  went. 
God  yeve  you  both  on  shames  deth  to  dien  ! 
He  swived  thee ;  I  saw  it  with  min  eyen  ; 
And  elles  be  I  honged  by  the  halse. 

Than  is,  quod  she,  my  medicine  al  false. 
For  certainly,  if  that  ye  mighten  see. 
Ye  wold  not  say  thiae  wordes  unto  me. 
Ye  have  som  fflimsing,  and  no  parfit  sight. 

I  see,  quod  he,  as  wel  as  ever  I  might, 
(Thanked  be  God)  with  both  min  eyen  two^ 
And  by  my  feith  me  thought  he  did  thee  so. 

Ye  mase,  ye  masen,  goode  sire,  quod  she  ; 
This  thank  have  I  for  I  have  made  you  see  : 
Alas  !  quod  she,  that  ever  I  wan  so  kind. 

Now,  dame,  quod  he,  let  al  passe  out  of  mind  ; 
Come  doun,  my  lefe,  and  if  I  have  miasaid, 
God  helpe  me  so,  as  I  am  evil  apaid. 
But  by  my  fadres  soule,  I  wende  have  sein. 
How  that  this  Damain  had  by  thee  lein. 
And  that  thy  smock  had  lein  upon  his  brest. 

Ye,  sire,  quod  she,  ye  may  wene  as  you  lest : 
But,  sire,  a  man  that  waketh  of  his  slepe. 
He  may  not  sodenly  wel  taken  kepe 
Upon  a  thing,  ne  seen  it  parfitly, 
TU  that  he  be  adawed  veraily. 
Right  so  a  man,  that  long  hath  blind  ybe. 
He  may  not  sodenly  so  wel  ysee, 
First  whan  his  sight  is  newe  comen  agein. 
As  he  that  hath  a  day  or  two  ysein. 
Til  that  your  sight  ysateled  be  a  while, 
Ther  may  ful  many  a  sighte  you  begile. 
Beware,  I  pray  you,  for  by  heven  lung 
Ful  many  a  man  weneth  to  see  a  thing. 
And  it  is  all  another  than  it  semeth  : 
He  which  that  misconcelveth  oft  misdemeth. 
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And  with  that  word  she  lep  doun  fro  the  tree. 
This  Januaty  who  is  glad  but  he  t 
He  kiflseth  lure,  and  clippeth  hire  ful  oft. 
And  on  hire  wombe  he  stroketh  hire  ful  soft ; 


And  to  his  paleis  home  he  hath  hire  Ud. 
Now,  goode  men,  I  pray  you  to  be  glad. 
Thus  endeth  here  my  tale  of  Januarie, 
God  blesae  us,  and  his  moder  Seinte  Marie. 


THE  SQUIERES  TALE. 


THE  SQUIERES  PROLOGUE. 


Bt  Goddes  mercy,  sayde  oure  Hoste  tho, 
Now  Bwiche  a  wif  I  preie  God  kepe  me  fro. 
Lo,  swiche  sleightes  and  subtilitees 
In  women  ben  ;  for  ay  as  besy  as  bees 
Ben  they  ns  sely  men  for  to  deceive, 
And  from  a  sothe  wol  they  ever  weive. 
By  this  Marehantes  tale  it  preveth  wel 
But  natheles,  as  trewe  as  any  stele, 
I  have  a  wif,  thongh  that  she  poure  be  ; 
But  of  hire  tonge  a  hibbing  shreweis  she  ; 
And  yet  she  hath  an  hepe  of  vices  mo. 
Therof  no  force  ;  let  all  swiche  thinges  go. 
But  wet«  ye  what !  in  conseil  be  it  seyde, 
Me  reweth  sore  I  am  unto  hire  teyde  ; 
For  and  I  shulde  rekene  every  vice. 
Which  that  she  hath,  ywis  I  were  to  nice ; 
And  cause  why,  it  shulde  reported  be 
And  told  to  hire  of  som  of  this  compagnie, 
(Of  whom  it  nedeth  not  for  to  declare, 
din  women  eonnen  utter  swiche  chaffare) 
And  eke  my  wit  sufficeth  not  therto 
To  tellen  all ;  wherfore  my  tale  is  do. 

Sqnier,  come  ner,  if  it  youre  wille  be. 
And  say  somwhat  of  love,  for  certes  ye 
Connen  theron  as  moche  as  any  man. 
Nay,  sire,  quod  he,  but  swiche  thing  as  I  can 
With  heitiy  wille,  for  I  wol  not  rebelle 
Agein  jonre  lust,  a  tale  wol  I  telle. 
Have  me  excused  if  I  q>eke  amis ; 
My  wille  is  good  ;  and  lo,  my  tale  is  this. 


THE  SQUIERES  TALE. 


At  Sanm,  in  the  lond  of  Tartaric, 
Ther  dwelt  a  king  that  werreied  Russie, 
Thurgh  which  ther  died  many  a  doughty  man 
This  noble  kins  was  cleped  Cambusean, 
I  Which  in  his  tmne  was  of  so  gret  renoun. 
Thai  ther  n'as  no  wher  in  no  regioun. 
So  excellent  a  lord  in  alle  thine : 
Him  lacked  nought  that  longeth  to  a  king. 
As  of  the  seete  of  which  that  he  was  borne. 
He  kept  his  lay  to  which  he  was  yswome. 
And  therto  he  was  hardy,  wise,  and  riche. 
And  pitous  and  just,  and  alway  vliche  ; 
Trewe  of  hia  word,  benigne  and  nonounble  ; 
Of  his  oonge  as  any  centre  stable ; 
Yong,  fresh,  and  strong,  in  armes  desirous, 
As  any  baeheler  of  all  his  hous. 
A  fiure  person  he  was,  and  fortunate, 
And  kept  alway  so  wel  real  estat, 
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That  ther  n'as  no  wher  swiche  another  man. 

This  noble  king,  this  Tartre  Cambusean, 
Hadde  two  sones  by  Elfeta  his  wif, 
Of  which  the  eldest  sone  highte  Algarsif, 
That  other  was  ycleped  Camballo. 

A  doughter  had  this  worthy  king  also. 
That  yongest  was^  and  highte  Canace : 
But  for  to  tellen  you  all  hire  beautee^ 
It  lith  not  in  my  tonge,  ne  in  my  conning, 
I  dare  not  undertake  so  high  a  thing : 
Min  English  eke  is  unsufficient. 
It  muste  ben  a  Rethor  excellent, 
That  coude  his  colours  longing  for  that  art. 
If  he  shuld  hire  descriven  ony  part : 
I  am  not  swiche,  I  mote  speke  as  I  can. 

And  so  befell,  that  whan  this  Cambusean 
Haih  twenty  winter  borne  lus  diademe. 
As  he  was  wont  fro  yere  to  yere  I  deme, 
He  let  the  feste  of  his  nativitee 
Don  crien,  thurghout  Sarra  his  citee, 
The  last  Idus  of  March,  after  the  yere. 

PhebuB  the  sonne  ful  jolif  was  and  clere. 
For  he  was  nigh  his  exaltation 
In  Martes  face,  and  in  his  mansion 
In  Aries,  the  colerike  bote  eigne  : 
Ful  lusty  was  the  wether  and  benigne, 
For  which  the  foules  again  the  sonne  shene. 
What  for  the  seson  and  the  yonge  grene, 
Ful  loude  songen  hir  affections  : 
Hem  semed  han  getten  hem  protections 
Asain  the  swerd  of  winter  kene  and  cold. 

This  Cambusean,  of  which  I  have  you  told, 
In  real  vestiments,  sit  on  his  deis 
With  diademe,  fill  high  in  his  paleis  ; 
And  holt  his  feste  so  solempne  and  so  riche, 
That  in  this  world  ne  was  Uier  non  it  liche. 
Of  which  if  I  shal  tellen  all  the  array. 
Than  wold  it  oecupie  a  somers  day  ; 
And  eke  it  nedeth  not  for  to  devise 
At  every  cours  the  order  of  hir  service. 
I  wol  not  tellen  of  hir  strange  sewes, 
Ne  of  her  swannes,  ne  hir  heronaewes. 
Eke  in  that  lond,  as  tellen  knightea  old, 
Ther  is  som  mete  that  is  ful  deintee  hold. 
That  in  this  lond  men  recche  of  it  ful  smal : 
Ther  n*is  no  man  that  may  reporten  al. 
I  wol  not  tarien  you,  for  it  ia  prime, 
And  for  it  is  no  fruit,  but  losse  of  time. 
Unto  my  purpose  I  wol  have  recours. 

And  so  befell  that  after  the  thridde  oours 
While  that  this  king  sit  thus  in  his  nobley, 
Herking  his  ministralles  hir  thinges  pley 
Befome  him  at  his  bord  delicioudy. 
In  at  the  halle  dore  al  sodenly 
Ther  came  a  knight  upon  a  stede  of  bras. 
And  in  his  bond  a  brod  mirrour  of  glas  ; 
Upon  his  thombe  he  had  of  gold  a  ring. 
And  by  his  side  a  naked  swerd  hanging  : 
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And  ap  he  rideth  to  the  highe  bord. 
In  all  the  halle  ne  was  ther  spoke  a  word. 
For  merraille  of  this  knight ;  him  to  behold 
Ful  besily  they  waiten  yong  and  old. 

This  strange  knight  that  come  thus  sodenly 
Al  armed  sare  his  hed  ful  riehely, 
Salueth  king  and  quene,  and  lordes  alle 
By  ofder,  as  they  saten  in  the  halle, 
with  so  high  reverence  and  obeervancei 
As  wel  in  speche  as  ia  his  contenanoe. 
That  Ghiwam  with  his  olde  enrteaie. 
Though  he  were  come  agen  out  of  faerie, 
Ne  ooude  him  not  amenden  with  a  word. 
And  alter  this,  befom  the  hi^he  bord 
He  with  a  manly  vois  savd  his  message. 
After  the  forme  used  in  his  hmgage, 
Wilhouten  Tice  of  Billable  or  of  letter. 
And  for  his  tale  shnlde  seme  the  better, 
Accordant  to  his  wordes  was  his  chere, 
As  techeth  art  of  speche  hem  that  it  lere. 
A 1  be  it  that  I  cannot  soune  his  stile, 
Ne  cannot  dimben  over  so  high  a  stile. 
Yet  say  I  this,  as  to  oomun  entent, 
Thus  muchamounteth  all  that  ever  he  ment. 
If  it  so  be  that  I  have  it  in  mind. 

He  sayd  ;  The  king  of  Arabie  and  of  Inde, 
My  liege  lord,  on  this  solempne  day 
Salueth  yon  as  he  best  can  and  may, 
And  sendeth  yon  in  honour  of  your  feste 
B  V  me,  ^t  am  al  redy  at  your  heste, 
This  stode  of  bras,  that  esily  and  wel 
Can  in  the  space  of  a  day  naturel, 
(This  is  to  sayn,  in  four  and  twenty  houres) 
Wher  so  you  list,  in  drought  or  elles  shoures, 
Beren  your  body  into  everv  place, 
To  which  your  herte  willeth  for  to  pace, 
Withouten  wemme  of  you,  thurgh  foule  or  (aire. 
Of  if  you  Ust  to  fleen  as  high  in  the  aire. 
As  doth  an  egle,  whan  him  list  to  sore. 
This  same  st^e  shal  here  you  evermore 
Withouten  harme,  till  ye  be  ther  you  lest, 
(Though  that  ye  depen  on  his  back  or  rest) 
And  tume  again,  with  writhing  of  a  pin. 
He  that  it  wrought,  he  coude  many  a  gin  ; 
He  waited  many  a  constellation, 
Or  he  had  don  this  operation. 
And  knew  ful  many  a  sele  and  many  a  bond. 
This  mirrour  eke,  that  I  have  in  min  bond. 
Hath  swiche  a  might,  that  men  may  in  it  see. 
Whan  ther  shal  liJle  ony  adversitee 
Unto  your  regno,  or  to  yourself  also. 
And  openly,  who  is  your  frend  or  fo. 
And  over  all  this,  if  any  lady  bright 
Hath  set  hire  herte  on  any  manor  wight. 
If  he  be  false,  she  shal  his  treson  see. 
His  newe  love,  and  all  his  subtiltee 
So  openly,  that  ther  shal  nothing  hide. 
Wherfore  again  this  lusty  somer  tide 
This  mirrour  and  this  ring,  that  ye  may  se. 
He  hath  sent  to  my  lady  Clmace, 
Your  excellente  doughter  that  is  here. 

The  vertue  of  this  ring,  if  ye  wol  here. 
Is  this,  that  if  hire  list  it  for  to  were 
Upon  hire  thombe,  or  in  hire  purse  it  here, 
Ther  is  no  foule  that  fleeth  under  heven. 
That  she  ne  shal  wel  understond  his  Steven, 
And  know  his  mening  openly  and  plaine, 
And  answere  him  in  his  langage  again  : 
And  every  gras  that  groweth  upon  rote 
She  shal  eke  know,  and  whom  it  wol  do  bote, 


All  be  his  woundes  never  so  dope  and  wide. 

This  naked  swerd,  that  hangeth  by  my  side, 
Swiche  vertue  hath,  that  what  man  that  it  smite, 
Thurghottt  his  armure  it  wol  kerve  and  bite. 
Were  it  as  thicke  as  is  a  braunched  oke  : 
And  what  man  that  is  wounded  with  the  stroke 
Shal  never  be  hole,  til  that  you  list  of  grace 
To  stroken  him  with  the  platte  in  thilke  pUce 
Ther  he  is  hurt ;  this  is  as  much  to  sain. 
Ye  moten  with  the  platte  swerd  again 
Stroken  him  in  the  wound,  and  it  wol  dose. 
This  is  the  veray  soth  withouten  gloee. 
It  iailleth  not,  while  it  is  in  vour  hold. 

And  whan  this  knight  hath  thus  his  tale  told. 
He  rideth  out  of  halle,  and  doun  he  light : 
His  stede,  which  that  shone  as  Sonne  bright, 
Stant  in  the  court  as  stille  as  any  ston. 
This  knight  is  to  his  chambre  ladde  anon. 
And  is  unarmed,  and  to  the  mete  vsette. 
Thise  presents  ben  ful  richeltch  yrette. 
This  is  to  sain,  the  swerd  and  the  mirrour. 
And  borne  anon  into  the  highe  tour. 
With  certain  officers  ordained  therfore  ; 
And  unto  Canace  the  ring  is  bore 
Solempnely,  ther  she  sat  at  the  table  ; 
But  aikerly,  withouten  any  fable. 
The  bora  of  bras,  that  may  not  be  remued ; 
It  stant,  as  it  were  to  the  ground  yglued  ; 
Ther  may  no  man  out  of  the  place  it  drive 
For  non  engine,  of  windas,  or  polive : 
And  cause  wh^,  for  they  con  not  the  craft. 
And  therfore  m  the  place  they  ban  it  laft. 
Til  that  the  knight  hath  taught  hem  the  manere 
To  voiden  him,  as  ye  slMd  a&r  here. 

Gret  was  the  prees,  that  swarmed  to  and  fro 
To  gauren  on  this  hors  that  stondeth  so  : 
For  it  so  high  was,  and  so  brod  and  long. 
So  wel  proportioned  for  to  be  strons. 
Right  as  it  were  a  stede  of  Lumbardie ; 
Therwith  so  horsly,  and  so  quik  of  eye. 
As  it  a  gentil  Poileis  courser  were  : 
For  eertes,  fro  his  tayl  unto  his  ere 
Nature  ne  art  ne  coud  him  not  amend 
In  no  degree,  as  all  the  peple  wend. 

But  evermore  fair  moste  wonder  was. 
How  that  it  coude  gon,  and  was  of  bras  ; 
It  was  of  faerie,  as  the  peple  semed. 
Diverse  folk  diversely  ban  domed ; 
As  many  beds,  as  many  wittes  ben. 
They  murmured,  as  doth  a  swarme  of  been, 
And  maden  skilles  after  hir  fantasies, 
Rehersing  of  the  olde  poetries. 
And  sayd  it  was  ylike  the  Pegasee, 
The  hors  that  hadde  winges  for  to  flee, 
Or  elles  it  was  the  Grekes  hors  Sinon, 
That  broughte  Troye  to  destruction. 
As  men  moun  in  thise  olde  gestes  rede. 

Min  herte  (quod  on)  is  evermore  in  drede, 
I  trow  som  men  of  armes  ben  therin. 
That  shapen  hem  this  eitee  for  to  win  : 
It  were  right  good  that  i^  swiche  thmg  were  know. 
Another  rowned  to  his  felaw  low. 
And  sayd.  He  lieth,  for  it  is  rather  like 
An  apparenoe  ymade  by  som  magike. 
As  jogelours  plaien  at  thise  festes  grete. 
Of  sondry  doutes  thus  they  jangle  and  trete. 
As  lowed  peple  demon  comunly 
Of  thinges,  tnat  ben  made  more  subtilly. 
Than  they  can  in  hir  lewednesse  eomprehende. 
They  demon  gUdly  to  the  badder  ende. 
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And  aom  of  hem  wondred  on  the  mlrrour, 
That  horn  was  up  in  to  the  maister  tour. 
How  men  mighte  m  it  swiche  thinges  see. 

Another  answerd,  and  sayd,  it  might  wel  be 
Naturelly  by  compoaitionB 
Of  angles,  and  of  slie  reflections  ; 
And  saide  that  in  Rome  was  swiche  on. 
They  speke  of  Alhazen  and  Yitellon, 
And  Aristotle,  that  writen  in  hir  lives 
Of  qneinte  miiroars,  and  of  prospectives, 
As  knowen  they,  that  han  hir  bookes  herd. 

And  other  folk  han  wondred  on  the  swerd, 
That  wolde  percen  thurghout  every  thing : 
And  fell  in  speche  of  Telephus  the  king, 
And  of  Achilles  for  his  queinte  spere, 
For  he  coude  with  it  bo&e  hole  and  dere, 
Right  in  swiche  wise  as  men  may  with  the  swerd, 
Of  which  right  now  ve  have  yoarselven  herd. 
They  speken  of  senary  harding  of  metall, 
And  speken  of  medicines  therwithall, 
And  how,  and  whan  it  shnld  yharded  be. 
Which  is  unknow  algates  nnto  me. 

Tho  speken  they  dT  Canacees  ring. 
And  saiden  all,  that  swiche  a  wonder  thing 
Of  crmfl  of  ringes  herd  they  never  non. 
Save  that  he  Moisee  and  king  Salomon 
Hadden  a  name  of  conning  in  swiche  art. 
Thns  sain  the  peple,  and  drawen  hem  apart 

Bat  natheles  som  saiden  that  it  was 
Wonder  to  maken  of  feme  ashen  glas. 
And  yet  is  glas  nought  like  ashen  of  feme. 
But  for  they  han  ylmowen  it  so  feme, 
,  Therfore  ceseth  hir  jangling  and  hir  wonder. 
I      As  sore  wondren  som  on  cause  of  thonder. 
On  ebbe  and  fioud,  on  gossomer,  and  on  mist, 
And  on  all  thing,  til  that  the  cause  is  wist. 

Thus  janglen  Uiey,  and  demon  and  devise, 
Til  that  the  king  gan  fro  his  bord  arise. 

Phebushath  left  the  angle  meridional. 
And  yet  ascending  was  the  beste  real, 
The  gentil  Leon,  with  his  Aldrian, 
Whan  that  this  Tartre  king,  this  Gambuscan, 
Rose  from  his  bord,  ther  as  he  sat  ful  hie  : 
Befome  him  goth  the  loude  minstralcie. 
Til  he  come  to  his  chambre  of  parements, 
Ther  as  they  sounden  divers  instruments. 
That  it  is  Uke  an  heven  for  to  here. 

Now  dauncen  lusty  Venus  children  dere  : 
For  in  the  fish  hir  lady  set  ful  hie. 
And  loketh  on  hem  with  a  frendly  eye. 

This  noble  king  is  set  upon  his  trone ; 
This  strannse  knight  is  fet  to  him  ful  sone. 
And  on  the  daunoe  he  goth  with  Canate. 

Here  is  the  revell  and  the  jolitee. 
That  is  not  able  a  dull  man  to  devise  : 
He  must  han  knowen  love  and  his  servise, 
And  ben  a  festlich  man,  as  fresh  as  May, 
Thnt  shulde  you  devisen  swiche  array. 

Who  coude  tellen  you  the  forme  of  daunces 
So  uncouth,  and  so  freshe  contenaunces, 
Swiche  subtil  lokings  and  dissimulings. 
For  dred  of  jalous  mennes  apperceivings  1 
No  man  but  Xanncelot,  and  he  is  ded. 
Therfore  I  passe  over  all  this  lustyhed, 
I  say  no  more,  but  in  this  jolinesse 
I  lete  hem,  til  men  to  the  souper  hem  droese. 

The  steward  bit  the  spices  for  to  hie 
And  eke  the  win,  in  all  this  melodie  ; 
The  ushers  and  the  squierie  ben  gon, 
The  spices  and  the  win  is  come  anon  : 


They  ete  and  drinke,  and  whan  this  had  an  end. 
Unto  the  temple,  as  reson  was,  they  wend : 
The  service  don,  they  soupen  all  by  day. 

What  nedeth  you  rehersen  hir  array  ! 
Ekshe  man  wot  wel,  that  at  a  kinges  fest 
Is  plentee,  to  the  most  and  to  the  lest. 
And  deintees  mo  than  ben  in  my  knowing. 

At  after  souper  goth  this  noble  king 
To  seen  this  hors  of  bras,  with  all  a  route 
Of  lordes  and  of  Udies  him  aboute. 
Swiche  wondring  was  ther  on  this  hors  of  bras. 
That  sin  the  gret  assege  of  Troye  was, 
Ther  as  men  wondred  on  an  hors  also, 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  a  wondring,  as  was  tho. 
But  finally  the  king  asketh  the  knight 
The  vertue  of  this  courser,  and  the  might, 
And  praied  him  to  tell  his  govemaunce. 

This  hors  anon  gan  for  to  trip  and  daunce. 
Whan  that  the  knight  laid  bond  up  on  his  rein. 
And  saide,  sire,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  sain. 
But  whan  you  list  to  riden  any  where. 
Ye  moten  trill  a  pin,  stant  in  his  ere. 
Which  I  shal  tellen  you  betwixt  us  two. 
Ye  moten  nempne  him  to  what  place  also, 
Or  to  what  contree  that  you  list  to  ride. 

And  whan  ye  come  ther  as  you  list  abide, 
Bid  him  descend,  and  trill  another  pin, 
(For  therin  lieth  the  effect  of  all  the  gin) 
And  he  wol  doun  descend  and  don  your  will. 
And  in  that  place  he  wol  abiden  still : 
Though  al  the  world  had  the  contrary  swore, 
He  smd  not  thenncs  be  drawe  ne  be  bore. 
Or  if  you  list  to  bid  him  thennes  gon, 
Trille  this  pin,  and  he  wol  vanish  anon 
Out  of  the  sight  of  every  maner  wight. 
And  come  agen,  be  it  by  day  or  night. 
Whan  that  you  list  to  clepen  him  again 
In  swiche  a  guise,  as  I  shal  to  you  sain 
Betwixen  you  and  me,  and  that  ful  sone. 
Ride  whan  you  list,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  done. 

Enfourmed  whan  the  king  was  of  the  knight, 
And  hath  conceived  in  his  wit  aright 
The  maner  and  the  forme  of  all  this  thing, 
Ful  glad  and  blith,  this  noble  doughty  king 
Repaireth  to  his  revel,  as  befome. 
The  bridel  is  in  to  the  tour  ybome. 
And  kept  among  his  jewels  lefe  and  dere  : 
The  hors  vanisht,  I  n'ot  in  what  manere. 
Out  of  hir  sight,  ye  get  no  more  of  me  : 
But  thus  I  lete  in  lust  and  jolitee 
This  Gambuscan  his  lordes  festeying. 
Til  that  wel  nigh  the  day  began  to  spring. 
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PARS  SECUNDA. 


The  norioe  of  digestion,  the  slepe, 
Gan  on  hem  winke,  and  bad  hem  taken  kepe. 
That  mochel  drinke,  and  labour  wol  have  rest  : 
And  with  a  galping  mouth  hem  all  he  kest. 
And  said,  that  it  was  time  to  lie  adoun. 
For  blood  was  in  his  dominatioun  : 
Gherisheth  blood,  natures  frend,  quod  he. 

They  thanken  him  galping,  by  two  by  three ; 
And  every  wight  gan  drawe  him  to  his  rest, 
As  slepe  hem  bade,  they  toke  it  for  the  best. 

Hir  dremes  shul  not  nuw  be  told  for  me  ; 
Ful  were  hir  hedes  of  fumositee, 
That  causeth  dreme,  of  which  ther  is  no  charge. 
They  slepen  til  that  it  was  prime  large. 
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The  moste  part,  but  it  were  Canace  ; 
She  was  ful  mesurablei  aa  women  be. 
For  of  hire  father  had  she  take  hire  leve 
To  gon  to  rest,  sone  after  it  was  eve  ; 
Hire  liste  not  appalled  for  to  be, 
Nor  on  the  morwe  unfestliche  for  to  see ; 
And  slept  hire  firste  slepe,  and  than  awoke. 
For  swiche  a  joye  she  in  hire  herte  toke 
Both  of  hire  (||ueinte  ring,  and  of  hire  mirronr. 
That  twenty  tune  she  clmunged  hire  colour  ; 
And  in  hire  slepe  right  for  the  impression 
Of  hire  minour  she  had  a  Tision. 
Wherfore,  or  that  the  sonne  gan  tip  glide, 
She  clepetii  upon  hire  maistresse  hire  beside. 
And  saide,  that  hire  luste  for  to  arise. 

Thise  olde  women,  that  ben  gladly  wise. 
As  is  hire  maistresse,  answerd  hire  anon, 
And  said  ;  Madame,  whider  wol  ye  gon 
Thus  eriy !  for  the  folk  ben  all  in  rest. 

I  wol,  quod  she,  arisen  (for  me  lest 
No  longer  for  to  slepe)  and  walken  aboute. 

Hire  maistresse  clepeth  women  a  gret  route. 
And  up  they  risen,  wel  a  ten  or  twelve ; 
Up  riseth  freshe  Canace  hireselve. 
As  rody  and  bright,  as  the  yonge  sonne. 
That  in  the  ram  is  foure  degrees  yronne  ; 
No  higher  was  he,  whan  she  redy  was ; 
And  forth  she  waJketh  esily  a  pas. 
Arrayed  after  the  lusty  seson  sote 
Lightely  for  to  playe,  and  walken  on  fote, 
Nought  but  with  five  or  sixe  of  hire  meinie ; 
And  in  a  trenehe  forth  in  the  park  goth  she. 

The  vapour,  which  that  fro  the  erthe  gipde, 
Maketh  the  sonne  to  seme  rody  and  brode^t 
But  natheles,  it  was  so  faire  a  sight. 
That  it  made  all  hir  hertes  for  to  light,  . 
What  for  the  seson,  and  the  morwening^ 
And  for  the  foules  that  she  herde  sing. 
For  right  anon  she  wiste  what  they  ment 
Right  by  hir  song,  and  knew  al  hir  entent 

The  knotte,  why  that  every  tale  is  tolde, 
If  it  be  taried  til  the  lust  be  colde 
Of  hem,  that  han  it  herkened  after  yore, 
The  savour  passeth  ever  lenger  the  more. 
For  fulsumnesse  of  the  prolixitee  : 
And  by  that  same  reson  thinketh  me 
I  shuld  unto  the  knotte  condesoende, 
And  maken  of  hire  walking  sone  an  ende. 

Amidde  a  tree  for-dry,  as  white  as  chalk. 
As  Canace  was  playing  in  hire  walk, 
Ther  sat  a  faucon  over  hire  bed  ful  hie. 
That  with  a  pitous  vois  so  gan  to  crie. 
That  all  the  wood  resouned  of  hire  cry. 
And  beten  had  hireself  so  pitously 
With  bothe  hire  winges,  til  the  rede  blood 
Kan  endelong  the  tree,  ther  as  she  stood. 
And  ever  in  on  alway  she  cried  and  shright, 
And  with  hire  bek  hireselven  she  so  twight, 
That  ther  n'is  tigre,  ne  no  cruel  best. 
That  dwelleth  other  in  wood,  or  in  forest. 
That  n*olde  han  wept,  if  that  he  wepen  coude, 
For  sorwe  of  hire,  she  shright  alway  so  londe. 

For  ther  was  never  yet  no  man  on  live. 
If  that  he  coude  a  faucon  wel  descrive. 
That  herde  of  swiche  another  of  fayrenesse 
As  wel  of  plumage,  as  of  gentilesse. 
Of  shape,  of  all  that  might  yrekened  be. 
A  faucon  peregrine  semed  she 
Of  fremde  lond,  and  ever  as  she  stood. 
She  swouned  now  and  now  for  lack  of  blood. 


Til  wel  neigh  is  she  fallen  fro  the  tree. 

This  {aire  kinges  doughter  Canace, 
That  on  hire  finger  bare  the  queinte  ring, 
Thurgh  which  she  understood  wel  every  thing 
That  any  foule  may  in  his  leden  sain. 
And  coude  answere  him  in  his  leden  again. 
Hath  understonden  what  this  laucon  seyd. 
And  wel  neigh  for  the  routhe  almost  she  deyd  : 
And  to  the  tree  she  goth  ful  hastily. 
And  on  this  faucon  loketh  pitously, 
And  held  hire  lap  abrode,  for  wel  she  wist 
The  faucon  muste  fallen  from  the  twist 
Whan  that  she  swouned  next,  for  faute  of  blood. 
A  longe  while  to  waiten  hire  she  stood. 
Til  at  the  last  she  spake  in  this  manere 
Unto  the  hauk,  as  ye  shul  after  here. 

What  is  the  cause,  if  it  be  for  to  tell. 
That  ye  ben  in  this  furial  peine  of  hell  I 
Quod  Canace  unto  this  hauk  above  ; 
Is  this  for  sorwe  of  deth,  or  losse  of  love  f 
For  as  I  trow,  thise  be  the  causes  two. 
That  causen  m<»Bt  a  gentil  herte  wo. 
Of  other  harme  it  n^eth  not  to  speke. 
For  ye  yourself  upon  yourself  awreke. 
Which  preveth  wel,  that  other  ire  or  drede 
Mote  ben  encheson  of  your  cruel  dede. 
Sin  that  I  se  non  other  wight  yon  chace. 
For  the  love  of  God,  as  doth  yourselven  grace  : 
Or  what  may  be  your  helpe  1  for  west  ne  est 
Ne  saw  I  never  er  now  no  brid  ne  best. 
That  ferde  with  himself  so  pitously. 
Ye  sle  me  with  your  sorwe  veraily, 
I  have  of  you  so  gret  compassioun. 
For  Goddes  love  come  fro  the  tree  adoun  ; 
And  as  I  am  a  kinges  doughter  trewe. 
If  that  I  veraily  the  causes  knewe 
Of  your  disese,  if  it  lay  in  my  might, 
I  wold  amend  it,  or  that  it  were  night. 
As  wisly  help  me  the  gret  God  of  kind. 
And  herbes  shal  I  right  ynough  yfind^ 
To  helen  with  your  hurtes  hastily. 

Tho  shright  this  faucon  yet  more  pitously 
Than  ever  she  did,  and  fell  to  ground  anon. 
And  lith  aswoune,  as  ded  as  lith  a  ston. 
Til  Canace  hath  in  hire  lappe  hire  take. 
Unto  that  time  she  gan  of  swonne  awake : 
And  after  that  she  out  of  swoune  abraide. 
Right  in  hire  haukes  leden  thus  she  sayde. 

That  pitee  renneth  sone  in  gentil  herte 
(Feling  his  similitude  in  peines  smerte) 
Is  proved  alle  day,  as  men  may  see. 
As  wel  by  werke  as  by  auctoritee, 
For  gentil  herte  kitheth  gentillesse. 
I  see  wel,  that  ye  have  on  my  distresse 
Compassion,  my  fure  Canace, 
Of  veray  womanly  benignitee. 
That  nature  in  your  principles  hath  set. 
But  for  non  hope  for  to  fare  the  bet. 
But  for  to  obey  unto  your  herte  free. 
And  for  to  maken  other  yware  by  me. 
As  by  the  whelpe  chastised  is  the  Icon, 
Right  for  that  cause  and  that  conclusion. 
While  that  X  have  a  leiser  and  a  space, 
Min  harme  I  wol  confessen  er  I  pace. 
And  ever  while  that  on  hire  sorwe  told. 
That  other  wept,  as  she  to  water  wold. 
Til  that  the  faucon  bad  hire  to  be  still. 
And  with  a  sike  right  thus  she  said  hire  till. 

Ther  I  was  bred,  (alas  that  ilke  day  !) 
And  fostred  in  a  roohe  of  marble  gray 
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So  teDdrely,  that  nothing  ailed  me. 
I  ne  wist  not  what  was  adversitee, 
Til  I  coud  flee  fal  high  under  the  side. 

Tho  dwelled  a  tercelet  me  faste  by. 
That  semed  welle  of  alle  gentillesse, 
Al  were  he  ful  of  treson  and  falsenesse. 
It  was  so  wrapped  under  humble  chore, 
And  under  hew  of  trouth  in  swiche  manere, 
Under  plesance,  and  under  besy  peine, 
That  no  wight  eoud  have  wend  he  coude  feine, 
So  -depe  in  greyn  he  died  his  colonres. 
Right  as  a  serpent  hideth  him  under  floures, 
Til  he  may  see  his  time  for  to  bite  ; 
Right  BO  this  god  of  loves  hypocrite 
Doth  so  his  ceremonies  and  obeisance, 
And  kepeth  in  semblannt  alle  his  observance. 
That  sonneth  unto  gentiUesse  of  love. 
As  on  a  tombe  is  all  the  faire  above. 
And  under  is  the  corps,  swiche  as  ye  wote  ; 
Swiche  was  this  hypocrite  both  cold  and  bote, 
And  in  this  wise  he  served  his  entent, 
That,  save  the  fend,  non  wiste  what  he  ment : 
Til  he  80  long  had  weped  and  complained. 
And  many  a  yere  lus  service  to  me  fained. 
Till  that  min  herte,  to  pitous  and  to  nice, 
Al  innocent  of  his  crowned  malice, 
For-fered  of  his  deth,  as  thoughte  me. 
Upon  his  othes  and  his  seuretee, 
Grannted  him  love,  on  this  conditioun. 
That  evermo  min  honour  and  renoun 
Were  saved,  bothe  privee  and  apert ; 
This  is  to  say,  that,  after  his  desert, 
I  yave  him  all  min  herte  and  all  my  thoueht, 
(God  wote,  and  he,  that  other  wayes  nought) 
And  toke  his  herte  in  chaunge  of  min  for  ay. 
But  soth  is  said,  gon  sithen  is  many  a  day, 
A  trewe  wight  and  a  theef  thinken  not  on. 

And  whan  he  saw  the  thing  so  fer  ygon. 
That  I  had  granted  him  fully  my  love, 
In  swiche  a  guise  as  I  have  said  above. 
And  yeven  him  mv  trewe  herte  as  free 
As  he  swore  that  he  yaf  his  herte  to  me. 
Anon  this  tigre,  ful  of  doublenesse. 
Fell  on  his  knees  with  so  gret  humblesse, 
With  so  high  reverence,  as  by  his  chore. 
So  like  a  gentil  lover  of  manere. 
So  ravished,  as  it  semed,  for  the  joye. 
That  never  Jason,  ne  Paris  of  Troye, 
Jaaon  I  certes,  ne  never  other  man. 
Sin  Lamech  was,  that  alderfirst  be^m 
To  loven  two,  as  writen  folk  befome, 
Ne  never  sithen  the  first  man  was  borne, 
Ne  coude  man  by  twenty  thousand  part 
Contrefete  the  sophimes  of  his  art ; 
Ne  were  worthy  to  unbocle  his  galoche, 
Ther  doubienesse  of  faining  shuld  approche, 
Ne  coude  so  thanke  a  wight,  as  he  <ud  me. 
His  manor  was  an  heven  for  to  see 
To  any  woman,  were  she  never  so  wise  ; 
So  painted  he  and  kempt,  at  point  devise, 
As  wel  his  wordes,  as  his  contenanoe. 
And  I  so  loved  him  for  his  obeisance, 
And  for  the  trouthe  I  demed  in  his  herte. 
That  if  so  were  that  any  thing  him  smerte, 
Al  were  it  never  so  lite,  and  I  it  wist, 
Me  thought  I  felt  deth  at  myn  herte  twist 
And  shortly,  so  ferforth  this  thing  is  went, 
That  my  will  was  his  willes  instrument ; 
This  is  to  say,  my  will  obeied  his  will 
In  aUe  thing,  as  fer  as  reaon  fill. 


Keping  the  boundes  of  my  worship  ever  : 
Ne  never  had  I  thing  so  lefe,  ne  lever, 
As  him,  God  wot,  ne  never  shal  no  mo. 

This  lasteth  longer  than  a  yere  or  two. 
That  I  supposed  of  him  nought  but  good. 
But  finally,  thus  at  the  last  it  stood. 
That  fortune  wolde  that  he  muste  twin 
Out  of  that  place,  which  that  I  was  in. 
Wher  me  was  wo,  it  is  no  question ; 
I  cannot  make  of  it  description. 
For  o  thing  dare  I  tellen  boldely, 
I  know  what  is  the  peine  of  deth  therby, 
Swiche  harme  I  felt,  for  he  ne  might  byleve. 

So  on  a  day  of  me  he  toke  his  leve, 
So  sorweful  eke,  that  I  wend  veraily. 
That  he  had  felt  as  mochel  haime  as  I, 
Whan  that  I  herd  him  speke,  and  saw  his  hewe. 
But  natheles,  I  thought  he  was  so  trewe. 
And  eke  that  he  repairen  shuld  again 
Within  a  litel  while,  soth  to  sain, 
And  reson  wold  eke  that  he  muste  go 
For  his  honour,  as  often  happeth  so, 
That  I  made  vertue  of  necessitee, 
And  toke  it  wel,  ein  that  it  muste  be. 
As  I  best  migh^  I  hid  fro  him  my  sorwe. 
And  toke  him  by  the  bond,  Seint  John  to  borwe. 
And  said  him  thus  ;  lo,  X  am  youres  all, 
Beth  swiche  as  I  have  ben  to  you  and  shalL 

What  he  answerd,  it  nedeth  not  reherse  ; 
Who  can  say  bet  than  he,  who  can  do  worse! 
Whan  he  hath  al  wel  said,  than  hath  he  done. 
Therforebehoveth  him  a  ful  long  spone. 
That  shal  ete  with  a  fend  ;  thus  herd  I  say. 

So  at  the  last  he  muste  forth  his  way, 
And  forth  he  fleeth,  til  he  come  ther  lum  lest 
Whan  it  came  him  to  puipos  for  to  rest, 
J  trow  that  he  had  thilke  text  in  mind, 
That  alle  thing  repairing  to  his  kind 
Gladeth  himself;  thus  sain  men  as  I  gesse  : 
Men  loven  of  propre  kind  newefangelnesse. 
As  briddes  don,  that  men  in  cages  fede. 
For  though  thou  night  and  day  take  of  hem  hede. 
And  strew  hir  cage  faire  and  soft  as  silke, 
And  give  hem  sugre,  bony,  bred,  and  milke, 
Yet  right  anon  as  that  his  dore  is  up. 
He  wiSi  his  feet  wol  spumen  doun  his  cup. 
And  to  the  wood  he  wol,  and  wormes  ete  ; 
So  newefangel  ben  they  of  hir  mete. 
And  loven  noveltees  of  propre  kind ; 
No  gentiUesse  of  blood  ne  may  hem  bind. 

So  ferd  this  tercelet,  alas  the  day  ! 
Though  he  were  gentil  borne,  and  fresh,  and  gay, 
And  goodly  for  to  seen,  and  humble,  and  free, 
He  saw  upon  a  time  a  kite  flee^ 
And  sodenly  he  loved  this  kite  so, 
That  all  his  love  is  dene  fro  me  ago  : 
And  hath  his  trouthe  falsed  in  this  wise. 
Thus  hath  the  kite  my  love  in  hire  service, 
And  I  am  lorn  withouten  remedy. 

And  with  that  word  this  faucon  gan  to  cry. 
And  swouneth  eft  in  Ganacees  barme. 
Gret  was  the  sorwe  for  that  haukes  harme. 
That  Canaoe  and  aJl  hire  women  made  ; 
They  n'isten  how  they  might  the  faucon  glade. 
But  Canace  hom  bereth  lure  in  hire  btp, 
And  softely  in  piastres  gan  hire  wrap, 
Ther  as  she  with  hire  bek  had  hurt  hireselve. 

Now  cannot  Canaoe  but  herbes  delve 
Out  of  the  ground,  and  maken  salves  newe 
Of  herbes  precious  and  fine  of  hewe, 
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To  helen  with  this  hank  ;  fro  dav  to  night 
She  doth  hire  heeinease,  and  all  hire  might. 
And  hy  hire  beddes  hed  she  made  a  mewy 
And  corered  it  with  velouettes  blew, 
In  signe  of  trouth,  that  is  in  woman  sene ; 
And  all  without  the  mew  is  pointed  grene. 
In  which  were  pointed  all  thise  false  fonles, 
As  ben  thise  tidifes,  tercelettes,  and  owies ; 
And  pies,  on  hem  for  to  cry  and  chide, 
Bight  for  despit  were  pointed  hem  beside. 

Thus  lete  I  Canace  hire  hauk  kepmg. 
I  wol  no  more  as  now  speke  of  hire  ring. 
Til  it  come  eft  to  puipos  for  to  sain. 
How  that  this  fsuoon  gat  hire  love  again 
Repentant,  as  the  story  telleth  us. 
By  mediation  of  Gamballus 


The  kinges  sone,  of  which  that  I  you  told. 
But  hennesforth  I  wol  my  processe  hold 
To  speke  of  aventures,  and  of  batailles, 
That  yet  was  never  herd  so  gret  mervailles. 

First  wol  I  tellen  you  of  Cambuscan, 
That  in  his  time  many  a  citee  wan  : 
And  after  wol  I  speke  of  Alganif, 
How  that  he  wan  Theodora  to  his  wif. 
For  whom  ful  oft  in  gret  peril  he  was, 
Ne  had  he  ben  holpen  by  the  hors  of  bras. 
And  after  wol  I  speke  of  Camballo, 
Tiiat  fought  in  listes  with  the  brethren  two 
For  Canace,  er  that  he  might  hire  winne. 
And  ther  Ileft  I  wol  again  beginne. 
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In  faith,  Squier,  thou  hast  thee  wel  yquit 

And  gentilW,  I  preise  wel  thy  wit, 

Quod  the  Frankelein  ;  considering  thin  youthe. 

So  felingly  thou  spekest,  sire,  I  alone  the 

As  to  my  dome,  ther  is  non  that  is  here. 

Of  eloquence  that  shal  be  thy  pere. 

If  that  Uiou  live  ;  God  yeve  thee  goode  chance^ 

And  in  vertue  send  thee  continuance. 

For  of  thy  speking  I  have  gret  deintee. 

I  have  a  sone,  and  by  the  Trinitee  * 

It  were  me  lever  than  twenty  pound  worth  loud. 

Though  it  right  now  were  fsllen  in  my  bond. 

He  were  a  man  of  swiche  discretion, 

As  that  ye  ben  :  fie  on  possession. 

But  if  a  man  be  vertuous  withal. 

I  have  my  sone  snibbed,  and  yet  shal, 

For  he  to  vertue  listoth  not  to  entend^ 

But  for  to  play  at  dis,  and  to  dispend, 

And  lese  all  that  he  hath,  is  his  usage ; 

And  he  had  lever  talken  with  a  page. 

Than  to  commune  with  any  gentil  wight, 

Ther  he  might  leren  gentiUesse  aright. 

Straw  for  your  gentillesse,  quod  our  hoste. 
What  1  Frankelein,  parde,  sire,  wel  thou  west, 
"niat  echo  of  you  mote  tellen  at  the  lest 
A  tale  or  two,  or  broken  his  behest. 
That  know  I  wel,  sire,  quod  the  Frankelein, 
I  pray  you  haveth  me  not  in  disdein. 
Though  I  to  this  man  speke  a  word  or  two. 

Tell  on  thy  tale,  withouten  wordes  mo. 

Gladly,  sire  hoste,  quod  he,  I  wol  obey 
Unto  your  will ;  now  herkeneth  what  I  sey  ; 
I  wol  you  not  contrarien  in  no  wise. 
As  fer  as  that  my  wittes  may  suffice. 
I  pray  to  God  that  it  may  plesen  you. 
Than  wot  I  wel  that  it  is  good  ynow. 

Thise  olde  gentil  Bretons  in  hir  dayes 
Of  diverse  aventures  maden  layes, 
Rimeyed  in  hir  firsto  Breton  tonge ; 
Whi^  layes  with  hir  instruments  they  songe. 


Or  elles  redden  hem  for  hir  plesance, 
And  on  of  hem  have  I  in  remembrance. 
Which  I  shal  sayn  with  good  wille  as  I  can. 

But,  sires,  because  I  am  a  borel  man, 
At  my  beginning  first  I  you  beseche 
Have  me  excused  of  my  rude  speche. 
I  lemed  never  rhetorike  certain  ; 
Thing  that  I  speke,  it  mote  be  bare  and  plain. 
I  slept  never  on  the  mount  of  Pemaso, 
Ne  lemed  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero. 
Colours  ne  know  I  non,  withouten  drede. 
But  swiche  colours  as  growen  in  the  mode. 
Or  elles  swidie  as  men  die  with  or  peinte  ; 
Colours  of  rhetorike  ben  to  me^queinte  ; 
My  spirit  feleth  not  of  swiche  matere. 
But  if  you  lust  my  tale  shul  ye  here. 


THE  FRANKELEINES  TALK 

In  Armorike,  that  called  is  Bretaigne, 

Ther  was  a  knight,  that  loved  and  did  his  peme 

To  serve  a  ladie  in  his  besto  wise  ; 

And  many  a  labour,  many  a  gret  emprise 

He  for  his  lady  wrought,  or  she  were  wonne : 

For  she  was  on  the  fairest  under  sonne. 

And  eke  therto  comen  of  so  high  kinrede. 

That  wel  unnethes  durst  this  knight  for  drede 

Tell  hire  his  wo,  his  peine,  and  his  distrease. 

But  at  the  Uwt,  she  tor  his  worthinesse. 

And  namely  for  his  meke  obeysance. 

Hath  swiche  a  pitee  caught  of  his  penance. 

That  prively  she  fell  of  his  accord 

To  take  him  for  hire  husbond  and  hire  lord  ; 

(Of  swiche  lordship  as  men  ban  over  hir  wives) 

And,  for  to  lede  the  more  in  blisse  hir  lives. 

Of  his  free  will  he  swore  hire  as  a  knight, 

That  never  m  all  his  Uf  he  day  ne  night 

Ne  shulde  take  upon  him  no  maistrie 

Agains  hire  will,  ne  kithe  hire  jalousie, 

But  hire  obey,  and  folwe  hire  wiU  in  al. 

As  any  lover  to  his  lady  shal : 
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Save  that  the  name  of  Boyerainetee 

That  wold  he  han  for  ahame  of  his  degree. 

She  thonked  him^  and  with  ful  gret  htunblease 

She  flaide  ;  Bire,  ain  of  yonr  gentillease 

Ye  profren  me  to  have  bo  hu^  a  reine, 

Ne  wolde  God  nerer  betwix  us  tweine, 

As  in  my  gilt,  were  either  werre  or  strif : 

Sire,  I  woT  be  your  humble  trewe  wif, 

Have  here  my  trouth,  till  that  myn  herte  breste. 

Thna  ben  they  both  in  quiete  and  in  reste. 

For  o  thing,  siree,  aanfly  dare  I  seie. 
That  firendes  ererich  other  must  obeie, 
If  they  wol  longe  holden  oompagnie. 
Love  wol  not  be  constreined  by  nuustrie. 
Whan  nuustrie  eometh,  the  God  of  love  anon 
Beteth  his  wingea,  and  farewel,  he  is  gon. 
Lore  IB  a  thing,  as  any  spirit,  free. 
Women  of  kind  desiren  libertee. 
And  not  to  be  constreined  as  a  thral ; 
And  BO  don  men,  if  sotfaly  I  aay  shal. 
Loke  who  that  iB  most  patient  in  lore, 
He  is  at  his  avantage  all  above. 
Patienee  is  an  high  vertue  certain, 
For  it  venqoishew,  as  thise  clerkes  aain, 
Thinges  that  rigoor  never  shnlde  atteine. 
For  every  word  men  may  not  chide  or  pleine. 
Lemeth  to  snffren,  or,  so  mote  I  gon, 
Ye  ahnl  it  leme  whether  ye  wol  or  non. 
For  in  this  world  certain  no  wight  ther  is, 
That  he  ne  doth  or  sayth  somtime  amis. 
Ire,  Bikeneflse,  or  constellation. 
Win,  wo,  or  changing  of  complexion, 
Caoseth  fal  oft  to  don  amis  or  speken  : 
On  every  wrong  a  man  may  not  be  wreken. 
After  the  time  must  be  temperance 
To  every  wight  that  can  of  governance. 
And  therfore  hath  this  wor£y  wise  knight 
(To  liven  in  ese)  suffrance  hire  behight ; 
And  she  to  him  ful  wisly  gan  to  swere. 
That  never  shuld  ther  be  ddfaute  in  here. 

Here  may  men  seen  an  humble  wise  accord  : 
Thus  hath  Bhe  take  hire  servant  and  hire  lord. 
Servant  in  love,  and  lord  in  manage. 
Than  was  he  both  in  lordship  and  servage  f 
Servage  t  nay,  but  in  lordship  al  above. 
Sin  he  hath  both  his  lady  and  his  love  : 
His  hidy  oertes,  and  his  wif  also. 
The  wmch  that  law  of  love  accordeth  to. 
And  whan  he  was  in  this  prosperitee. 
Home  with  his  wif  he  goth  to  his  contree. 
Not  fer  fro  Penmark,  ther  his  dwelling  was, 
Wher  as  he  liveth  in  blisse  and  in  solas. 

Who  conde  tell,  but  he  had  wedded  be. 
The  joye,  the  ese,  and  the  prosperitee. 
That  is  betwix  an  husbond  and  his  wtf  t 
A  yere  and  more  Usteth  this  blisful  lif. 
Til  that  this  knight,  of  which  I  ^Mke  of  thus. 
That  of  Gairrud  was  cieped  Arvuragus, 
Sb<me  him  to  gon  and  dwelle  a  vere  or  twaine 
In  Englelond,  that  cieped  was  eke  Bretaigne, 
To  Beke  in  armes  worship  and  honour : 
(For  all  his  lust  he  set  in  Bwiche  labour) 
And  dwelte  ther  two  yere ;  the  book  saith  thus. 

Now  wol  I  stint  of  this  Arviragus, 
And  speke  I  wol  of  Dorigene  his  wif. 
That  loveth  hire  husbond  as  hire  hertes  lif. 
For  his  absence  wepeth  she  and  siketh, 
As  don  thise  noble  wives  whan  hem  liketh  ; 
She  mometh,  waketh,  waileth,  fasteth,  pleineth  ; 
Deair  of  his  preaence  hire  bo  distraineth. 


That  all  this  wide  world  she  set  at  nought. 
Hire  frendee,  which  that  knew  hire  bevy  thought, 
Comforten  hire  in  all  that  ever  they  may ; 
They  prechen  hire,  they  telle  hire  night  and  day, 
That  causeles  she  sleth  htreself,  alas ! 
And  every  comfort  poBsible  in  this  cas 
Th^  don  to  hire,  with  all  hir  besinesBe, 
Al  for  to  make  hire  leve  hire  hevinesse. 

By  processe,  as  ye  knowen  everich  on, 
Men  mowe  so  longe  graven  in  a  ston. 
Til  som  figure  therin  emprented  be  : 
So  long  ban  they  comforted  hire,  til  she 
Received  hath,  by  hope  and  by  reson, 
The  emprenting  of  hir  consolation, 
Thuigh  which  hire  grete  sorwe  gan  assuage  ; 
She  may  not  alway  duren  in  swiche  rage. 
And  eke  Arviragus,  in  all  this  care. 
Hath  sent  his  lettres  home  of  his  welfare, 
And  that  he  wol  come  hastily  again, 
Or  elles  had  this  sorwe  hire  herte  slain. 

Hire  frendes  saw  hire  sorwe  gan  to  slake. 
And  preiden  hire  on  knees  for  Goddes  sake 
To  come  and  romen  in  hir  compagnie, 
Away  to  driven  hire  derke  fantasie : 
And  finally  she  granted  that  request, 
For  wel  she  saw  that  it  was  for  the  best 

Now  stood  hure  castel  faste  bv  the  see. 
And  often  with  hire  frendes  walked  she, 
Hire  to  disporten  on  the  bank  an  hie,  ^ 
Wher  as  she  many  a  ship  and  barge  sie. 
Sailing  hir  cours,  wher  as  hem  list  to  go. 
But  than  was  that  a  parcel  of  hire  wo. 
For  to  hireself  ful  of^  alas  !  said  she, 
Is  ther  no  ship,  of  so  many  as  I  see, 
Wol  bringen  home  my  lora  1  than  were  my  herte 
Al  warished  of  his  bitter  peines  smerte. 

Another  time  wold  she  sit  and  thinke. 
And  cast  her  even  dounward  fro  th^  brinke  ; 
But  whan  she  saw  the  grisly  rockes  blake, 
For  veray  fere  so  wold  hire  herte  quake, 
That  on  hire  feet  she  might  hire  not  sustene. 
Than  wold  she  sit  adoun  upon  the  grene. 
And  pitously  into  the  see  behold. 
And  say  right  thus,  with  careful  sikes  cold. 

Eteme  God,  that  thurgh  thy  purveanee 
Ledest  this  worid  by  certain  governance,     , 
In  idel,  as  men  sain,  ye  nothing  make. 
But,  lord,  thise  grisly  fendly  rockes  blake. 
That  semen  rather  a  foule  confusion 
Of  werk,  than  any  faire  creation 
Of  swiche  a  parfit  wise  God  and  stable. 
Why  han  ye  wrought  this  werk  unresonable  t 
For  by  this  werk,  north,  south,  ne  west,  ne  est, 
Ther  u'is  yfostred  man,  ne  brid,  ne  best : 
It  doth  no  good,  to  my  wit,  but  anoyeth. 
See  ye  not,  lord,  how  mankind  it  destroveth  t 
An  hundred  thousand  bodies  of  mankind 
Han  rockes  slain,  al  be  they  not  in  mind  ; 
Which  mankind  is  so  fave  part  of  thy  werk, 
Thou  madest  it  like  to  thyn  owen  merk. 
Than,  semeth  it,  ye  had  a  gret  chertee 
Toward  mankind  ;  but  how -than  may  it  be. 
That  ye  swiche  menes  make  it  to  destroyen  1 
Whiiji  menes  don  no  good,  but  ever  anoyen. 

I  wote  wel,  clerkes  wol  sain  as  hem  lest 
By  annimento,  that  all  is  for  the  best, 
Thou^  I  ne  can  the  causes  nought  yknow  ; 
But  thilke  God  that  made  the  wind  to  blow, 
As  kepe  my  lord,  this  is  m^  conclusion : 
To  clerkes  lete  I  all  disputison : 
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Bat  wolde  God,  that  all  thise  rockes  blake 
Were  Bonken  into  helle  for  his  Bake. 
Thise  rockeB  slee  min  herte  for  the  fere. 
Thas  wold  she  say  with  many  a  pitous  tere. 

Hire  frendes  saw  that  it  was  no  disport 
To  romen  by  the  see,  but  discomfort, 
And  shape  hem  for  to  plaien  somwher  elles. 
They  leden  hire  by  rivers  and  by  welles. 
And  eke  in  other  places  delitables  ; 
They  dancen  and  thev  play  at  ches  and  tables. 

So  on  a  day,  right  m  the  morwe  tide, 
Unto  a  gardin  that  was  ther  beside. 
In  which  that  they  had  made  hir  oniinance 
Of  vitaille,  and  of  other  purveance, 
They  gon  and  plaie  hem  all  the  longe  day: 
And  this  was  on  the  sixte  morwe  of  May, 
Which  May  had  pointed  with  his  soflte  shoures 
This  gardin  ful  of  leves  and  of  floores : 
And  craft  of  mannes  bond  so  curiously 
Arrayed  had  this  gardin  trewely. 
That  never  was  ther  gardin  of  swiche  pris, 
But  if  it  were  the  veray  paradis. 
The  odour  of  floures,  and  the  freshe  sight, 
Wold  ban  ymaked  any  herte  light 
That  ever  was  bom,  but  if  to  gret  sikenesse 
Or  to  gret  sorwe  held  it  in  distresse. 
So  ful  it  was  of  beautee  and  plesance. 

And  after  dinner  gonnen  they  to  dance 
And  sing  also,  sauf  Dorigene  alone. 
Which  made  alway  hire  complaint  and  hire  mone. 
For  she  ne  saw  him  on  the  dance  go. 
That  was  hire  husbond,  and  hire  love  also  : 
But  nathlees  she  must  a  time  abide. 
And  with  good  hope  let  hire  sorwe  slide. 

Upon  this  dance,  amonges  other  men. 
Danced  a  squier  before  Dorigen, 
That  fresher  was  and  jolier  of  array, 
As  to  my  dome,  than  is  the  month  of  May. 
He  singeth,  danceth,  passing  any  man. 
That  is  or  was  sin  that  the  world  began  ; 
Therwith  he  was,  if  men  shuld  him  discrive. 
On  of  the  beste  faring  men  on  live, 
Yong,  strong,  and  virtuous,  and  riche,  and  wise, 
And  wel  beloved,  and  holden  in  gret  prise. 
And  shortly,  if  the  soth  I  tellen  shal, 
Unweting  of  this  Dorigene  at  al. 
This  lusty  squier,  servant  to  Venus, 
Which  that  ycleped  was  Aurelius, 
Had  loved  hire  best  of  any  creature 
Two  yere  and  more,  as  was  his  aventure  : 
But  never  dorst  he  tell  hire  his  grevance, 
Withouten  cup  he  dranke  all  his  penance. 
He  was  dispeired,  nothing  dorst  he  say, 
Sauf  in  his  songes  somwhat  wold  he  wray 
His  wo,  as  in  a  general  complaining  ; 
^Hp  said,  he  lovc^,  and  was  beloved  nothing. 
Oi  swiche  matere  made  he  many  layes, 
Songes,  complaintes,  roundels,  vireUyes  ; 
How  that  he  dorste  not  his  sorwe  telle, 
But  languisheth,  as  doth  a  furie  in  belle  ; 
And  die  he  must,  he  said,  as  did  Ecco 
For  Narcissus,  that  dorst  not  tell  hire  wo. 

In  other  manor  than  ve  here  me  say, 
Ne  dorst  he  not  to  hire  his  wo  bewray, 
Sauf  that  paraventure  somtime  at  dances, 
Ther  yonge  folk  kepen  hir  observances. 
It  may  wel  be  he  loked  on  hire  face 
In  swiche  a  wise,  as  man  that  axeth  grace, 
But  nothing  wiste  she  of  his  ontent. 
Natheles  it  happed,  or  they  thennes  went. 


Because  that  he  was  hire  neighebour, 

And  was  a  man  of  worship  and  honour. 

And  had  yknowen  him  of  time  yore. 

They  fell  in  speche,  and  forth  ay  more  and  more 

Unto  his  purpos  draw  Aurelius ; 

And  whan  he  saw  his  time,  he  saide  thus. 

Biladame,  quod  he,  by  Crod  that  this  world  made, 

So  that  I  wist  it  might  your  herte  glade, 

I  wold  that  day,  that  your  Arviragus 

Went  over  see,  that  I  Aurelius 

Had  went  ther  I  shuid  never  come  again ; 

For  wel  I  wot  my  service  is  in  vain. 

My  guerdon  n'is  but  bresting  of  min  herte. 

Madame,  rueth  upon  my  peines  smerte, 

For  with  a  word  ye  may  me  sleen  or  save. 

Here  at  your  feet  God  wold  that  I  were  grave. 

I  ne  have  as  now  no  leiser  more  to  sey : 

Have  mercy,  swete,  or  ye  wol  do  me  dey. 

She  gan  to  loke  upon  Aurelius ; 
Is  this  your  will  (quod  she)  and  say  ye  thus ! 
Never  erst  (quod  she)  ne  wist  I  what  ye  ment : 
But  now,  Aurelie,  I  know  your  entent. 
By  thilke  God  that  yaf  me  soule  and  lif, 
Ne  shal  I  never  ben  an  untrewe  wif 
In  word  ne  work,  as  fer  as  I  have  wit, 
I  wol  ben  his  to  whom  that  I  am  knit: 
Take  this  for  final  answer  as  of  me. 
But  after  that  in  play  thus  saide  she. 

Aurelie,  (quod  she)  by  higlK.God  above 
Yet  wol  I  granten  you  to  ben  your  love, 

iSin  I  you  see  so  pitously  complaine) 
ioke,  what  day  tha.t  endelong  Bretaigne 
Ye  remue  all  the  rockes,  ston  by  ston. 
That  they  ne  letten  ship  ne  bote  to  gon, 
I  say,  whan  ye  ban  made  the  cost  so  dene 
Of  rockes,  that  ther  n'is  no  ston  ysene. 
Than  wol  I  love  you  best  of  any  man. 
Have  here  my  trouth,  in  all  that  ever  I  can ; 
For  wel  I  wote  that  it  shal  never  betide. 
Let  swiche  folie  out  of  your  herte  glide. 
What  deintee  shuld  a  man  have  in  his  lif 
For  to  go  love  another  mannes  wif, 
That  hath  hire  body  whan  that  ever  him  liketh  ! 

Aurelius  ful  often  sore  siketh  ; 
Is  ther  non  other  grace  in  you !  quod  he. 

No,  by  that  lord,  quod  she,  that  nuiked  me. 
Wo  was  Aurelie  wlum  that  he  this  herd, 
And  with  a  sorweful  herte  he  thus  answerd. 

Madame,  quod  he,  this  were  an  impossible. 
Than  moste  I  die  of  soden  deth  horrible. 
And  with  that  word  he  turned  him  anon. 

Tho  come  hire  other  frendes  many  on. 
And  in  the  alleyes  romed  up  and  doun. 
And  nothing  wist  of  this  conclusioun. 
But  sodenly  begonnen  revel  newe. 
Til  that  the  brighte  sonne  had  lost  his  hewe. 
For  the  orizont  had  reft  the  sonne  his  light ; 
(This  is  as  much  to  sayn  as  it  was  night) 
And  home  they  gon  in  mirthe  and  in  solas  ; 
Sauf  only  wrecche  Aurelius,  alas  ! 
He  to  his  hous  is  gon  with  sorweful  herte. 
He  saith,  he  may  not  from  his  deth  asterte. 
Him  semeth,  that  he  felt  his  herte  cold. 
Up  to  the  hevenhis  hondes  gan  he  hold, 
And  on  his  knees  bare  he  set  him  doun. 
And  in  his  raving  said  his  orisoun. 
For  veray  wo  out  of  his  wit  he  braide. 
He  n'iste  what  he  spake,  but  thus  he  saide ; 
With  pitous  herte  his  plaint  hath  he  begonne 
Unto  the  goddes,  and  first  unto  the  sonne. 
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He  said ;  Apollo,  God  and  goveroour 

Of  every  pl«ite,  herbe,  tree,  and  flour, 

Tfaat  yevest  after  thy  declination 

To  eche  of  hem  his  time  and  his  seson,  ' 

As  that  thin  herbergh  changeth  low  and  hie  ; 

Lord  Phebos,  cast  thy  merciable  eie 

On  wTQCche  Aurelie,  which  that  am  but  lome. 

Lo,  lord,  my  lady  hath  my  deth  ysworne 

Withonten  gilt,  but  thy  benignitee 

Upon  my  dedly  herte  hare  som  pitee. 

For  wel  I  wot,  lord  Phebus,  if  you  lest, 

Ye  may  me  helpen,  sauf  my  lady,  best. 

Now  voucheth  sauf,  that  I  may  you  devise 

How  that  I  may  be  holpe  and  in  what  wise. 

Your  blisful  suster,  Lucina  the  shene, 
That  of  the  see  is  chief  goddeese  and  queue. 
Though  Neptunus  have  deitee  in  the  see. 
Yet  emperice  aboven  him  is  she  : 
Ye  knowe  wel,  lord,  that  right  as  hire  desire 
Is  to  be  quiked  and  lighted  of  your  fire. 
For  which  she  folweth  you  ful  b^ily. 
Right  so  the  see  desireth  naturelly 
To  folwen  hire,  as  she  that  is  goddease 
Both  in  the  see  and  rivers  more  and  lesse. 
Wherfore,  lord  Phebus,  this  is  my  request. 
Do  this  miracle,  or  do  min  herte  brest ; 
That  now  next  at  this  opposition. 
Which  in  the  signe  sbal  be  of  tlie  Leon, 
Ab  preyeth  hire  so  gret  a  flood  to  bring. 
That  five  fadome  at  the  lest  it  overspring 
The  highest  rock  in  Armorike  Bretaigne, 
And  let  this  flood  enduren  yeres  twaine  : 
Than  certes  to  my  lady  may  I  say, 
Holdeth  your  best,  the  rockes  ben  away. 
Lord  Phebus,  this  miracle  doth  for  me. 
Prey  hire  she  go  no  faster  cours  than  ye ; 
1  say  this,  preyeth  your  suster  that  she  go 
No  faster  oours  than  ye  thise  yeres  two  : 
Than  shal  she  ben  even  at  ful  alway. 
And  spring-flood  lasten  bothe  night  and  day. 
And  but  she  vouchesauf  in  swiche  manere 
To  graonten  me  my  soveraine  lady  dere. 
Prey  hire  to  sinken  every  rock  adoun 
Into  hire  owen  derke  regioun 
Under  the  ground,  ther  Pluto  dwelleth  in. 
Or  nevermo  shal  I  my  lady  win. 

Thy  temple  in  Delphos  wol  I  barefoot  seke. 
Lord  Phebus,  see  the  teres  on  my  cheke. 
And  on  my  peine  have  som  compassioun. 
And  with  that  word,  in  sorwe  he  fell  adoun. 
And  kmge  time  he  lay  forth  in  a  trance. 
His  brottier,  which  that  knew  of  his  penance. 
Up  caught  him,  and  to  bed  he  hath  him  brought. 
Dispeired  in  this  turment  and  this  thought 
Let  I  this  woful  creature  lie, 
Chese  he  for  me  whether  he  wol  live  or  die. 

Arviragus  with  hele  and  gret  honour 
(As  he  that  was  of  chevalrie  the  flour) 
la  comen  home,  and  other  worthy  men  : 
0,  bliaful  art  thou  now,  thou  Dorigen, 
That  hast  thy  lusty  husbond  in  thin  armes, 
The  fireahe  knight,  the  worthy  man  of  armes. 
That  loveth  thee,  as  his  owen  hertes  lif : 
Nothing  list  him  to  be  imaginatif  , 
H  any  wight  had  spoke,  while  he  was  oute, 
To  hire  of  love  ;  he  had  of  that  no  doute  ; 
He  not  entendeth  to  no  swiche  matere. 
But  danoeth,  justeth,  and  maketh  mery  chera     . 
And  thus  in  joye  and  blisse  I  let  hem  dwell, 
And  of  the  sike  Aurelius  wol  I  tell. 


In  langour  and  in  turment  fiuious 
Two  yere  and  more  lay  wrecche  Aurelius, 
£r  any  foot  on  erthe  he  mighte  gon  ; 
Ne  comfort  in  this  time  ne  had  he  non, 
Sauf  of  his  brother,  which  that  was  a  clerk. 
He  knew  of  all  this  wo  and  all  this  werk ; 
For  to  non  other  creature  certain 
Of  this  matere  he  dorste  no  word  sain  ; 
Under  his  brest  he  bare  it  more  secree. 
Than  ever  did  Pamphilus  for  Galathee. 
His  brest  was  hole  withouten  for  to  seen, 
But  in  his  herte  ay  was  the  arwe  kene. 
And  wel  ye  knowe  that  of  a  sursanure 
In  surgerie  is  perilous  the  cure. 
But  men  might  touch  the  arwe  or  come  therby. 

His  brother  wepeth  and  waileth  prively. 
Til  at  the  last  him  fell  in  remembrance. 
That  while  he  was  at  Orleaunce  in  France, 
As  yonge  derkes,  that  ben  likerous 
To  reden  artes  that  ben  curious, 
Seken  in  every  halke  and  every  heme 
Particuler  sciences  for  to  leme, 
He  him  remembred,  that  upon  a  day 
At  Orleaunce  in  studie  a  book  he  say 
Of  Magike  naturel,  which  his  felaw. 
That  was  that  time  a  bachelor  of  law, 
Al  were  he  ther  to  leme  another  cn^ 
Had  prively  upon  his  desk  ylaft ; 
Which  book  spake  moche  of  operations 
Touching  the  eight  and  twenty  mansions 
That  longen  to  ttie  Mone,  and  swiche  folic 
As  in  our  dayes  n'is  not  worth  a  flie  : 
For  holy  cherches  feith,  in  our  beleve, 
Ne  suffreth  non  illusion  us  to  greve. 
And  whan  this  book  was  in  his  remembrance. 
Anon  for  joye  his  herte  gan  to  dance. 
And  to  himself  he  saied  prively ; 
My  brother  shal  be  warished  hastily  : 
For  I  am  siker  that  ther  be  sciences. 
By  which  men  maken  divers  apparences, 
Swiche  as  thise  subtil  tregetoures  play. 
For  oft  at  festes  have  I  wel  herd  say, 
That  tregetoures,  within  an  halle  large. 
Have  made  come  in  a  water  and  a  barge. 
And  in  the  halle  rowen  up  and  doun. 
Somtime  hath  semed  come  a  grim  leoun, 
And  somtime  floures  spring  as  in  a  mede, 
Somtime  a  vine,  and  grapes  white  and  rede, 
Somtime  a  castel  al  of  lime  and  ston. 
And  whan  hem  liketh  voideth  it  anon : 
Thus  semeth  it  to  every  mannes  sight. 

Now  than  conclude  I  thus,  if  that  I  might 
At  Orleaunce  som  olde  felaw  find. 
That  hath  thise  Mones  mansions  in  mind, 
Or  other  Magike  naturel  above. 
He  shuld  wel  make  my  brother  have  his  love. 
For  with  an  apparence  a  clerk  may  make 
To  mannes  sight,  that  all  the  rockes  blake 
Of  Bretaigne  were  yvoided  everich  on. 
And  shippes  by  the  brinke  comen  and  gon. 
And  in  swiche  forme  endure  a  day  or  two  : 
Than  were  my  brother  warished  of  his  wo. 
Than  must  she  nodes  holden  hire  behest. 
Or  elles  he  shal  shame  hire  at  the  lest. 

What  shuld  I  make  a  longer  tale  of  this ! 
Unto  his  brothers  bed  he  comen  is. 
And  swiche  comfort  he  yaf  him,  for  to  gon 
To  Orleaunce,  that  he  up  stert  anon, 
And  on  his  way  forthward  than  is  he  fare. 
In  hope  for  to  ben  lissed  of  his  care. 
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Whan  they  were  oome  almost  to  that  citee, 
But  if  it  were  a  two  furlong  or  three, 
A  vonge  clerk  roming  by  himself  they  mette, 
Wnich  that  in  Latino  tlmftily  hem  grette. 
And  after  that  he  sayd  a  wonder  thing  ; 
I  know,  quod  he,  the  cause  of  your  coming : 
And  or  they  forther  any  foote  went, 
He  told  hem  all  that  was  in  hir  entent. 

This  Breton  clerk  him  axed  of  felawes, 
The  which  he  had  vknowen  in  olde  dawes, 
And  he  answered  him  that  they  dede  were. 
For  which  he  wept  ful  often  many  a  tere. 

Donn  of  his  hors  Aurelius  light  anon. 
And  forth  with  this  magicien  is  gon 
Home  to  his  hous,  and  made  hem  wel  at  eee  : 
Hem  lacked  no  vitaille  that  might  hem  plese. 
So  wel  arraied  hous  as  ther  was  on, 
Aurelius  in  his  Uf  saw  never  non. 

He  shewed  him,  or  thev  went  to  soupere, 
Forestes,  parkes  fill  of  wilde  dere. 
Ther  saw  he  hartes  with  hir  homes  hie. 
The  gretest  that  were  ever  seen  with  eie. 
He  saw  of  hem  an  hundred  slain  with  houndes, 
And  som  with  arwes  blede  of  bitter  woundes. 
He  saw,  whan  voided  were  the  wilde  dere, 
Thise  fauooners  upon  a  faire  rivere, 
That  with  hirhaukes  han  the  heron  slain. 

Tho  saw  he  knightes  justen  in  a  plain. 
And  after  this  he  did  him  swiche  plesanoe^ 
That  he  him  shewed  his  lady  on  a  dance. 
On  which  himselven  danced,  as  him  thought. 
And  whan  this  maister,  thatthb  magike  wrought, 
Saw  it  was  time,  he  clapped  his  hondes  two, 
And  farewel,  al  the  revel  is  ago. 
And  yet  remued  thev  never  out  of  the  hous, 
While  they  saw  all  thise  sightes  merveillous  ; 
But  in  his  studie^  ther  his  bookes  be, 
They  saten  still,  and  no  wight  but  they  three. 

To  him  this  maister  called  his  squier. 
And  sayd  him  thus,  may  we  go  to  souper  t 
Almost  an  houre  it  is,  I  undertake, 
Sin  I  you  bade  our  souper  for  to  make, 
Wh^^  that  thise  worthy  men  wenten  with  me 
Into  my  studie,  ther  my  bookes  be. 

Sire,  quod  this  squier,  whan  it  liketh  you, 
It  is  al  redy,  though  ye  wol  right  now. 

Go  we  than  soupe,  quod  he,  as  for  the  best, 
Thise  amorous  folk  somtime  moste  han  rest. 

At  after  souper  fell  they  in  tretee 
What  summe  shuld  this  maisters  guerdon  be. 
To  remue  all  the  rockes  of  Bretaigne, 
And  eke  from  Grerounde  to  the  mouth  of  Saine. 

He  made  it  strange,  and  swore,  so  Grod  him  save. 
Lease  than  a  thousand  pound  he  wold  not  have, 
Ne  gladly  for  that  summe  he  wold  not  gon. 

Aurelius  with  blisful  herte  anon 
Answered  thus  ;  fie  on  a  thousand  pound  : 
This  wide  world,  which  that  men  sayn  is  round, 
I  wold  it  yeve,  if  I  were  lord  of  it. 
Ttiis  bargains  is  ful-drive,  for  we  ben  knit ; 
Ye  shul  be  paled  trewely  by  my  trouth. 
But  loketh,  for  non  negligence  or  slouth. 
Ye  tarie  us  here  no  lenger  than  to  morwe. 
Nay,  quod  this  clerk,  have  here  my  faith  to  borwe. 

To  bed  is  gon  Aurelius  whan  him  lest, 
And  wel  nigh  all  that  night  he  had  his  rest, 
What  for  his  Ubour,  and  his  hope  of  bliase, 
His  woful  herte  of  penance  had  a  liase. 

Upon  the  morwe  whan  that  it  was  day. 
To  Bretaigne  token  they  the  righte  way, 


Aurelie,  and  this  magicien  him  beside, 
And  ben  descended  3ier  they  wold  abide : 
And  this  was,  as  the  bookes  me  remember, 
The  colde  frosty  seson  of  December. 

Phebus  waxe  old,  and  hewed  like  laton, 
That  in  his  hote  declination 
Shone  as  the  burned  gold,  with  stremes  bri^t ; 
But  now  in  Gapricome  adoun  he  light, 
Wher  as  he  shone  ful  pale,  I  dare  wel  sain. 
The  bitter  firostes  with  the  sleet  and  rain 
Destroyed  han  the  grene  in  every  yerd. 
Janus  sit  by  the  fire  with  double  herd. 
And  drinketh  of  his  bugle  horn  the  wine  : 
Befom  him  stant  braune  of  the  tusked  swine, 
And  nowei  crieth  every  lusty  man. 

Aurelius  in  all  that  ever  he  can. 
Doth  to  his  maister  chore  and  reverence. 
And  praieth  him  to  don  his  diligence 
To  bringen  him  out  of  his  peines  smerte, 
Or  with  a  swerd  that  he  wold  slit  his  herte. 

This  sotil  clerk  swiche  routh  hath  on  this  man, 
That  night  and  dav  he  spedeth  him,  that  he  can, 
To  wait  a  time  of  his  conclusion  ; 
This  is  to  sayn,  to  make  illusion. 
By  swiche  an  apparence  or  joglerie, 
(I  can  no  termes  of  Astrologie) 
That  she  and  every  wight  diula  wene  and  say, 
That  of  Bretaigne  the  rockes  were  away. 
Or  elles  they  were  sonken  under  ground. 
So  at  the  last  he  hath  his  time  yfound 
To  make  his  japes  and  his  wretchedneese 
Of  swiche  a  superstitious  cursednesse. 
His  tables  Toletanes  forth  he  brought 
Ful  wel  corrected,  that  ther  lacked  nought, 
Nother  his  collect,  ne  his  expans  yeres, 
Nother  his  rotes,  ne  his  other  geres. 
As  ben  his  centres,  and  his  argumentes. 
And  his  proportionel  convenientes 
For  his  equations  in  every  thing. 
And  by  his  eighte  spores  in  his  working. 
He  knew  ful  wel  how  fer  Alnath  was  shove 
Fro  the  bed  of  thilke  fix  Aries  above, 
That  in  the  ninthe  spere  considered  is. 
Ful  sotilly  he  calculed  all  this. 
Whan  he  had  found  his  firsts  mansion. 
He  knew  the  remenant  by  proportion  ; 
And  knew  the  rising  of  his  mone  wel. 
And  in  whos  face,  and  terme,  and  every  del ; 
And  knew  ful  wel  the  mones  mansion 
Accordant  to  his  operation  ; 
And  knew  also  his  other  observances, 
For  swiche  illusions  and  swiche  meschanoes, 
As  hethen  folk  used  in  thilke  daies. 
For  which  no  lenger  maketh  he  delaies. 
But  thurgh  his  magike,  for  a  day  or  tway. 
It  semed  all  the  rockes  were  away. 

Aurelius,  which  that  despeired  is. 
Whether  he  shal  han  his  love,  or  fkre  amis, 
Awaiteth  night  and  day  on  this  miracle : 
And  whan  he  knew  that  ther  was  non  obstacle. 
That  voided  were  thise  rockes  everich  on, 
Doun  to  his  maisters  feet  he  fell  anon. 
And  sayd  ;  I  woful  wretch  Aurelius, 
Thanke  you,  my  lord,  and  lady  min  Venus, 
That  me  han  holpea  fro  my  cares  cold. 
And  to  the  temple  his  way  forth  hath  he  hold, 
Theras  be  knew  he  shuld  his  lady  see. 
And  whan  he  saw  his  time,  anon  right  he 
With  dredful  herte  and  with  ful  humble  chore 
Salued  hath  his  soveraiue  lady  dere. 
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My  rightful  lady,  quod  this  wofnl  man, 
Whom  I  most  drede,  and  love,  as  I  best  can, 
And  lotheet  were  of  all  this  world  displese, 
N*ere  it  that  I  for  yon  have  swiche  diaese, 
-That  I  must  die  here  at  your  foot  anon, 
Nought  wold  I  tell  how  me  is  wo  begon. 
Bat  certes  other  must  I  die  or  plaine ; 
Ye  sle  me  eilteles  for  veray  peine. 
But  of  my  deth  though  that  ye  han  no  routh, 
Aviseth  you,  or  that  ye  breke  your  trouth  : 
Repenteth  von  for  tfailke  God  above, 
Or  ye  me  sle,  because  that  I  you  love. 
For,  madame,  wel  ye  wote  what  ye  have  hight ; 
Not  that  I  chalenge  any  thing  of  right 
Of  you,  my  soveraine  lady,  but  of  grace  ; 
But  in  a  gardin  yond,  in  swiche  a  place. 
Ye  wote  right  wel  what  ye  behighten  me, 
And  in  myn  bond  your  trouthe  plighten  ye, 
To  love  me  best ;  God  wote  ye  saied  so. 
Although  that  I  unworthy  be  therto  ; 
Madame,  I  speke  it  for  the  honour  of  you, 
More  than  to  save  my  hertes  lif  right  now  : 
I  have  don  so  as  ye  commanded  me. 
And  if  ye  vouchesauf  ,  ye  may  go  see. 
Doth  as  you  list,  have  your  behest  in  mind. 
For  quick  or  ded,  right  ther  ye  shul  me  find  : 
In  you  lith  all  to  do  me  live  or  dey. 
But  wel  I  wote  the  rockes  ben  awey. 

He  taketh  his  leve,  and  she  astonied  stood  ; 
In  all  hire  &ce  n'as  o  drope  of  blood  : 
She  wened  never  han  come  in  swiche  a  trappe. 

Alas  I  quod  she,  that  ever  this  shuld  happe  1 
For  wend  I  never  by  possibilitee. 
That  swiche  a  monstre  or  mervaille  might  be  ; 
It  is  again  the  processe  of  nature. 
And  home  she  goth  a  sorweful  creature. 
For  veray  fere  unnethes  may  she  go. 
She  wepeth,  waileth  all  a  day  or  two, 
And  swouneih,  that  it  routhe  was  to  see : 
Bat  why  it  was,  to  no  wight  tolde  she, 
For  out  of  toun  was  gon  Arviragus. 
But  to  hireself  she  s^Uce,  and  saied  thus, 
With  face  pale,  and  with  ful  sory  chere. 
In  hire  complaint,  as  ye  shul  after  here. 

Alas !  quod  she,  on  thee,  fortune,  I  plain, 
That  unware  hast  me  wrapped  in  thy  chain  : 
Fro  which  to  escapen,  wote  I  no  soccour, 
Saof  only  deth,  or  elles  dishonour  : 
On  of  thise  two  behovetn  me  to  chese. 
But  natheles,  yet  had  I  lever  lese 
My  lif,  than  of  my  body  have  a  shame. 
Or  know  myselven  false,  or  lese  my  name ; 
And  with  my  deth  I  may  be  quit  ywis. 
Hath  ther  not  many  a  noble  wif  or  this, 
And  many  a  maid  ysUine  hireself,  alas  ! 
Rather  than  with  hire  body  don  trespas  ! 
Yes  certes ;  lo,  thise  stories  here  witnesee. 

Whao  thirty  tyrants  ful  of  cursednesse 
Had  slain  Phidon  in  Athens  at  the  fest. 
They  commanded  his  doughtren  for  to  arrest. 
And  bringen  hem  befome  hem  in  despit 
Al  naked,  to  fulfill  hir  foule  delit ; 
And  in  hir  fStdres  blood  they  made  hem  dance 
Upon  the  pavement,  Grod  ^eve  hem  meschance. 
For  which  thise  woful  maidens  ful  of  drede, 
Rather  than  they  wold  lese  hir  maidenhede, 
Tbcy  prively  ben  stert  into  a  welle. 
And  dreint  hemselven,  as  the  bookes  telle. 

They  of  Messene  let  enquere  and  soke 
Of  Laeedomie  fifty  maidens  eke, 


On  which  they  wolden  don  hir  lecherie  : 
But  ther  was  non  of  all  that  compagnie 
That  she  n'as  slaine,  and  with  a  glad  entent 
Chees  rather  for  to  dien,  than  assent 
To  ben  oppressed  of  hire  maidenhede. 
Why  shmd  I  than  to  dien  ben  in  drede ! 

Lo  eke  the  tyrant  Aristoclides, 
That  loved  a  maid  hight  Stimphalides, 
Whan  that  hire  father  slaine  wss  on  a  night, 
Unto  Dianes  temple  goth  she  right, 
And  hente  the  image  in  hire  handes  two, 
Fro  which  image  wold  she  never  go, 
No  wight  hire  handes  might  of  it  arraoe. 
Til  she  wss  slaine  right  in  the  solve  place. 

Now  sin  that  maidens  hadden  swidie  despit 
To  be  defouled  with  mannes  foule  delit, 
Wel  ought  a  wif  rather  hireeelven  sle, 
Than  be  defouled,  as  it  thinketh  me. 

What  shal  I  sayn  of  Hasdmbales  wif. 
That  at  Cartage  beralt  hireself  hire  lif  I 
For  whan  she  saw  that  Romains  wan  the  tonn. 
She  toke  hire  children  all,  and  skipt  adoun 
Into  the  fire,  and  chees  rather  to  die, 
Than  any  Remain  did  hire  vilanie. 

Hath  not  Lucrece  yslaine  hireself,  alas  ! 
At  Rome,  whan  that  she  oppressed  was 
Of  Tarquine  f  for  hire  thought  it  was  a  shame 
To  liven,  whan  she  hadde  lost  hire  name. 

The  seven  maidens  of  Milesie  also 
Han  shune  hemself  for  veray  drede  and  wo, 
Rather  than  folk  of  Gkiule  hem  shuld  oppresae. 

Mo  than  a  thousand  stories,  as  I  geese, 
Coude  I  now  tell  as  touching  this  matere. 

Whan  Abradate  was  slain,  his  wif  so  dere 
Hii-eselven  slow,  and  let  hire  blood  to  glide 
In  Abradates  woundes,  depe  and  wide. 
And  sayd,  my  body  at  the  leste  way 
Ther  shal  no  wight  defoulen,  if  I  mav. 

What  shuld  I  mo  ensamples  hereof  sain ! 
Sin  that  so  many  han  hemselven  slain 
Wel  rather  than  they  wold  defouled  be, 
I  wol  conclude  that  it  is  bet  for  me 
To  sle  biyself  than  be  defouled  thus. 
I  wol  be  trewe  unto  Arviragus, 
Or  elles  sle  myself  in  some  manere. 
As  did  Demotiones  doughter  dere, 
Because  she  wolde  not  defouled  be. 

0  Sedasus,  it  is  ful  gret  pitee 
To  reden  how  thy  doughtren  died,  alas  ! 
That  slowe  hemselven  for  swiche  maner  cas. 

As  Kret  a  pitee  wss  it  or  wel  more. 
The  Theban  maiden,  that  for  Nichanore 
Hireselven  slow,  right  for  swiche  manere  wo. 
Another  Theban  mayden  did  right  so. 
For  on  of  Macedoine  had  hire  oppressed. 
She  with  hire  deth  hire  maidenhed  redressed. 

What  shal  I  sain  of  Nicerates  wif. 
That  for  swiche  cas  beraft  hireself  hire  lif  ? 

How  trewe  was  eke  to  Alcibiades 
His  love,  that  for  to  dien  rather  chees, 
Than  for  to  suffre  his  body  unbnried  be  t 

Lo,  which  a  wif  was  Alceste  eke !  (quod  she) 
What  sayth  Homere  of  good  Penelope  ? 
All  Greoe  knoweth  of  hire  chastitee. 

Parde  of  Laodomia  is  written  thus. 
That  whan  at  Trove  was  shun  Prothesilaus, 
No  longer  wolde  she  live  after  his  day. 

The  same  of  noble  Portia  tell  I  may  ; 
Withonten  Brutus  coude  she  not  live. 
To  whom  she  had  all  hoi  hire  herte  yeve. 
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The  parfit  wif  hood  of  Artemisie 
Honoured  is  thoighout  all  Barbarie. 

O  Teuta  quene,  thy  wifly  chasUtee 
To  alle  wives  may  amirronr  be. 

Thus  plained  Dorigene  a  day  or  twey. 
Purposing  ever  that  she  wolde  dey  ; 
But  natheles  upon  the  thridde  night 
Home  came  Arviragus,  the  worthy  knight, 
And  axed  hire  why  that  she  weep  so  sore  : 
And  she  gan  wepen  ever  lenger  the  more. 

Alas,  quod  she,  that  ever  I  was  ybome  ! 
Thus  have  I  said,  (quod  she)  thus  have  I  swome. 
And  told  him  all,  as  ye  have  herd  before : 
It  nedeth  not  reherse  it  you  no  more. 

This  husbond  vdth  gUd  chere  in  frendly  wise 
Answerd  and  sayd,  as  I  shal  you  devise. 
Is  ther  ought  elles,  Dorigene,  but  this  t 

Napr,  nay,  quod  she,  God  helpe  me  so,  as  wis 
This  IS  to  much,  and  it  were  Gk>ddes  will. 

Ye,  wif,  quod  he,  let  slepen  that  is  still. 
It  may  be  wel  paraventure  yet  to-day. 
Ye  shal  your  trouthe  holden  by  my  iay. 
For  Grod  80  wisly  have  mercy  on  me, 
I  had  wel  lever  stiked  for  to  be. 
For  veray  love  which  that  I  to  you  have, 
But  if  ye  shuld  ^our  trouthe  kepe  and  save. 
Trouth  is  the  hiest  thing  that  man  may  kepe. 
But  with  that  word  he  brast  anon  to  wepe. 
And  sayd ;  I  you  forbede  on  peine  of  deth. 
That  never  while  you  lasteth  lif  or  breth, 
To  no  wight  tell  ye  this  misaventure. 
As  I  may  best  I  wol  my  wo  enduxe. 
Ne  make  no  contenance  of  hevinesse, 
That  folk  of  you  may  demen  harme  or  gesse. 
And  forth  he  deped  a  squier  imd  a  maid. 
Groth  forth  anon  with  Dorigene,  he  said. 
And  bringeth  hire  to  swiche  a  place  anon. 
They  take  hir  leve,  and  on  hir  way  they  gon  : 
But  they  ne  wisten  why  she  thider  went, 
She  n'olde  no  wight  tellen  hire  entent. 

This  squier,  which  that  highte  Aurelius, 
On  Dorigene  that  was  so  amorous. 
Of  aventure  happed  hire  to  mete 
Amid  the  toun,  right  in  the  quikkest  strete. 
As  she  was  boun  to  go  the  way  forthright 
Toward  the  gardin,  tiier  as  she  had  hight. 
And  he  was  to  the  gardinward  also  ; 
For  wel  he  spied  whan  she  wolde  go 
Out  of  hire  hous,  to  any  maner  place  : 
But  thus  they  met  of  aventure  or  grace, 
And  he  salueth  hire  with  glad  entent, 
And  axeth  of  hire  whiderward  she  went. 

And  she  answered,  half  as  she  were  mad. 
Unto  the  gardin,  as  myn  husbond  bad, 
My  trouthe  for  to  hold,  alas  !  alas  ! 

Aurelius  gan  wondren  on  this  cas, 
And  in  his  herte  had  gret  compassion 
Of  hire,  and  of  hire  huaentation. 
And  of  Arviragus  the  worthy  knight, 
That  bad  hire  holden  all  that  she  had  hight, 
So  loth  him  was  his  wif  shuld  breke  hire  trouthe. 
And  in  his  herte  he  caught  of  it  gret  routhe, 
Considering  the  best  on  every  side. 
That  fro  his  lust  yet  were  him  lever  abide. 
Than  do  so  high  a  cherlish  wretchednesse 
Ageins  fraunchise,  and  alle  gentillesse  ; 
For  which  in  fewe  wordes  sayd  he  thus. 

Madame,  say  to  your  lord  Arviragus, 
That  sin  I  see  the  grete  gentillesse 
Of  him,  and  eke  I  see  wel  your  distresse. 


That  him  were  lever  have  shame  (and  that  were 

ronihe) 
Than  ye  to  me  shuld  broken  thus  your  trouthe, 
I  hadde  wel  lever  ever  to  suffren  wo, 
Than  to  depart  the  love  betwix  you  two. 
I  you  relese,  madame,  into  your  bond 
Q,mt  every  seurement  and  every  bond, 
That  ye  han  made  to  me,  as  herebefome. 
Sin  thilke  time  that  ye  were  ybome. 
Have  here  my  trouthe,  I  shal  you  never  repreve 
Of  no  behest,  and  here  I  take  my  leve, 
As  of  the  trewest  and  the  beste  wif^ 
That  ever  yet  I  knew  in  all  my  lif. 
But  every  wif  beware  of  hire  behest ; 
On  Dorigene  remembreth  at  the  lest. 
Thus  can  a  squier  don  a  gentil  dede. 
As  wel  as  can  a  knight,  withouten  drede. 

She  thankeih  him  upon  hire  knees  bare. 
And  home  unto  hire  husbond  is  she  iare. 
And  told  him  all,  as  ye  han  herd  me  sayd  : 
And,  trusteth  me,  he  was  so  wel  apayd, 
That  it  were  impossible  me  to  write. 

What  shuld  I  lenger  of  this  cas  endite  I 
Arviragus  and  Dorigene  his  wif 
In  soveraine  blisse  leden  forth  hir  lif, 
Never  eft  ne  was  ther  anger  hem  betwene  ; 
He  cherished  hire  as  though  she  were  a  queue. 
And  she  was  to  him  trewe  for  evermore  : 
Of  thise  two  folk  ve  get  of  me  no  more. 

Aurelius,  that  his  cost  hath  all  forlome, 
Curseth  the  time,  that  ever  he  was  borne. 
Alas  I  quod  he,  alas  that  I  behight 
Of  pured  gold  a  thousand  pound  of  wight 
Unto  this  philosophre  !  how  shal  1  do  I 
I  see  no  more,  but  that  I  am  fordo. 
Min  heritage  mote  I  nedessell, 
And  ben  a  begger,  hei*e  I  n'ill  not  dwell. 
And  shamen  all  my  kinrede  in  this  place. 
But  I  of  him  may  geten  better  grace. 
But  natheles  I  wol  of  him  assay 
At  certain  daies  yere  by  yere  to  pay, 
And  thanke  him  of  his  grete  curtesie. 
My  trouthe  wol  I  kepe,  I  wol  not  lie. 

With  herte  sore  he  goth  unto  his  cofre, 
And  broughte  gold  unto  this  philosophre. 
The  value  of  five  hundred  pound  I  gesse. 
And  him  besecheth  of  his  gentillesse 
To  graunt  him  daies  of  the  remenaunt. 
And  sayde  ;  maister,  I  dare  wel  make  avaunt, 
I  failled  never  of  my  trouthe  as  yet. 
For  sikerly  my  dette  shal  be  quit 
Towardes  you,  how  so  that  ever  I  fare 
To  gon  a  begging  in  my  kirtle  bare  : 
But  wold  ye  vouchen  sauf  upon  senrtee 
Two  yere  or  three  for  to  respiten  me. 
Than  were  I  wel,  for  elles  mote  I  sell 
Min  heritage,  ther  is  no  more  to  tell. 

This  Philosophre  sobrely  answerd, 
And  saied  thus,  whan  he  thise  wordes  herd  ;     ^ 
Have  I  not  holden  covenant  to  thee  ! 

Yes  certes,  wel  and  trewely,  quod  he. 
Hast  thou  not  had  thy  lady  as  thee  liketh  ! 

No,  no,  quod  he,  and  sorwefully  he  uketh. 
What  was  the  cause  t  tell  me  if  thou  can. 

Aurelius  his  tale  anon  began, 
And  told  him  all  as  ye  han  herd  before, 
It  nedeth  not  reherse  it  any  more. 
He  sayd,  Arviragus  of  gentillesse 
Had  lever  die  in  sorwe  and  in  distresse. 
Than  that  his  wif  were  of  hire  trouthe  fals. 
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The  Borwe  of  Dorigene  he  told  him  als, 
Horn  loth  hire  was  to  ben  a  wicked  wif, 
And  that  she  lever  had  lost  that  day  hire  lif ; 

I  And  that  her  trouth  she  swore  thurgh  innocence ; 
She  never  erst  hadde  herd  speke  of  apparenoe : 
That  made  me  han  of  hire  so  gret  pitee, 
And  right  as  freely  as  he  sent  hire  to  me, 
As  freely  sent  I  mre  to  him  again : 

CTbis  is  all  and  som,  ther  n*is  no  more  to  sain^ 

The  Philosophre  answerd  ;  leve  brother, 
Everieh  of  .yon  did  gentilly  to  other : 
Thoa  art  a  sqnier,  and  he  is  a  knight, 
Bnt  God  forbede  for  his  blisful  might. 
But  if  a  clerk  coud  don  a  gentil  dede 


As  wel  as  any  of  yon,  it  is  no  drede. 

Sire,  I  relese  thee  thy  thousand  pound, 
As  thou  right  now  were  crope  out  of  the  ground, 
Ne  never  er  now  ne  haddest  knowen  me. 
For,  sire,  I  wol  not  take  a  peny  of  thee 
For  all  my  craft,  ne  nought  for  my  travaille : 
Thou  hast  ypaied  wel  for  my  vitaUle. 
It  is  ynough,  and  farewel,  have  good  day. 
And  toke  his  hors,  and  forth  he  goth  his  way. 

Lordings,  this  question  wold  I  axen  now. 
Which  was  the  moste  free,  as  thinketh  you  ! 
Now  telleth  me,  or  that  ^e  further  wende. 
Q  can  no  more,  my  tale  is  at  an  ende\ 
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'  Yb,  let  that  passen,  quod  oure  Hoste,  as  now. 
,  Sire  Doctour  of  Physike,  I  prey  you, 
I  Tell  us  a  tale  of  som  honest  matere. 
It  shal  be  don,  if  that  ye  wol  it  here. 

Said  this  doctour,  and  his  tale  began  anon. 

^oWf  good  men,  quod  he,  herkeneth  everieh  on. 


THE  DOCTOURES  TALE. 


Thsr  was,  as  telleth  Titus  Livius, 
A  knight,  that  cleped  was  Virginius, 
Fulfilled  of  honour  and  worthinesse. 
And  strong  of  frendes,  and  of  gret  richease. 
This  knight  a  doughter  hadde  by  his  wif. 
No  children  had  he  mo  in  all  his  lif. 
Faire  was  this  maid  in  excellent  beautee 
Aboven  every  wight  that  man  may  see  : 
I   For  nature  hath  with  soveraine  diligence 
y  Yformed  hire  in  so  gret  excellence, 
,  As  though  she  wolde  sayn,  lo,  I  nature. 
Thus  can  I  forme  and  point  a  creature. 
Whan  that  me  list ;  who  can  me  contrefete  1 
PigmaUon  I  not,  though  he  ay  forge  and  bete. 
Or  grave,  or  peinte  :  for  I  dare  wel  sain, 
Apelles,  Xenxis,  shulden  werche  in  vain, 
'  Other  to  grave,  or  peinte,  or  forge,  or  bete. 
If  they  presumed  me  to  contrefete. 
For  he  that  is  the  former  principal, 
I  Hath  maked  me  lus  vicaire  general 
I  To  forme  and  peinten  erthly  creatures 
,  Right  as  me  list,  and  eche  thing  in  my  cure  is 
I  Under  the  mone,  that  may  wane  and  waxe. 
j  And  for  my  werk  right  nothing  wol  I  axe  ; 

My  lord  and  I  ben  ml  of  on  accord. 
'  I  made  hire  to  the  worship  of  my  lord  ; 
So  do  I  all  min  other  creatures, 
i  What  colour  that  they  han,  or  what  figures. 
Thus  semeth  me  that  nature  wolde  say. 
\     This  maid  of  age  twelf  yere  was  and  tway, 


In  which  that  nature  hadde  swiche  delit. 

For  right  as  she  can  point  a  lily  whit 

And  red  a  rose,  right  with  swiche  peinture 

She  pointed  hath  this  noble  creature 

Er  she  was  borne,  upon  hire  limmes  free, 

Wheras  by  rizht  swiche  colours  shulden  be  : 

And  Phebus  died  hath  hire  tresses  grete, 

Like  to  the  stremes  of  his  burned  hete. 

And  if  that  excellent  were  hire  beautee, 

A  thousand  fold  more  vertuous  was  she. 

In  hire  ne  lacked  no  condition. 

That  is  to  preise,  as  by  discretion. 

As  wel  in  gost  as  body,  chast  was  she  : 

For  which  she  floured  in  virginitee. 

With  all  humilitee  and  abstinence. 

With  all  attemperance  and  patience. 

With  mesure  eke,  of  bering  and  array. 

Discrete  she  was  in  answenng  alway. 

Though  she  were  wise  as  Pallas,  dare  I  sain. 

Hire  facounde  eke  ful  womanly  and  plain. 

No  contrefeted  termes  hadde  she 

To  semen  wise ;  but  after  hire  degree 

She  spake,  and  all  hire  wordes  more  and  lesse 

Souning  in  vertue  and  in  gentillesse. 

Shamefast  she  was  in  maidens  shamefastnesse. 

Constant  in  herte,  and  ever  in  besinesse 

To  drive  hire  out  of  idel  slogardie  : 

Bacchus  had  of  hire  mouth  right  no  maistrie. 

For  wine  and  y^niihe  don  Venus  encrese, 

As  men  in  fire  wol  casten  oile  and  grese. 

And  of  hire  owen  vertue  uuconstreined. 

She  hath  hireself  ful  often  sike  yfeined. 

For  that  she  wolde  fleen  the  compagnie, 

Wher  likely  was  to  treten  of  folie, 

As  is  at  festes,  at  revels,  and  at  daaces. 

That  ben  occasions  of  daliances. 

Swiche  thinges  maken  children  for  to  be    ' 

To  sone  ripe  and  bold,  as  men  may  see. 

Which  is  ful  perilous,  and  bath  ben  yore  ; 

For  al  to  sone  may  she  lernen  lore 

Of  boldnesse,  whan  she  woxen  is  a  wif. 

And  ye  maistresses  in  your  olde  lif, 
That  lordes  doughters  han  in  governance, 
Ne  taketh  of  my  wordes  displesance  : 
Thinketh  that  ye  ben  set  in  goveminges 
Of  lordes  doughters,  only  for  two  thinges 
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Other  for  ye  han  kept  jrour  honestee. 
Or  elles  for  ye  han  fallen  in  freeltee, 
And  knowen  wel  ynough  the  olde  dance, 
And  han  fonaken  fully  swiche  meeehanoe 
For  evermo  :  therfore  for  Crietee  sake 
To  teche  hem  vertue  loke  that  ye  ne  slake. 

A  theef  of  yeniaon,  that  hath  forlafi 
His  likerousneeae,  and  all  his  olde  craft. 
Can  kepe  a  forest  best  of  any  man : 
Now  kepeth  hem  wel,  for  if  ye  wol  ye  can* 
Loke  wel,  that  ye  unto  no  vice  assent, 
Lest  ye  be  damned  for  your  wikke  entent. 
For  who  so  doth,  a  traytour  is  certain  : 
And  taketh  kepe  of  that  I  shal  you  sain ; 
Of  alle  treson  soveraine  pestilence 
Is,  whan  a  wight  betrayeth  innocence. 

Ye  fathers,  and  ye  mothers  eke  also, 
Though  ye  han  children,  be  it  on  or  mo, 
Your  is  the  charge  of  all  hir  surveance. 
While  that  they  ben  under  your  governance. 
Beth  ware,  that  by  ensample  of  your  living, 
Or  by  your  negligence  in  chastising, 
That  they  ne  pensh :  for  I  dare  wel  saye, 
If  that  they  don,  ve  shul  it  dere  abeye. 
Under  a  shepherd  soft  and  negligent, 
The  wolf  hath  many  a  shepe  and  lamb  to-rent. 

SnfBceth  this  ensample  now  bb  here, 
For  I  mote  tume  asen  to  my  matere. 

This  maid,  of  which  I  tell  my  tale  expresse, 
She  kept  hireself,  hire  neded  no  maistresse  ; 
For  in  hire  living  maidens  miffhten  rede. 
As  in  a  book,  every  good  word  and  dede, 
That  longeth  to  a  maiden  vertuous  : 
She  was  so  prudent  and  so  bounteous. 
For  which  the  fame  out  sprong  on  every  side 
Both  of  hire  beautee  and  hire  bountee  wide  : 
That  tfaurgh  the  lond  they  preised  hire  ech  one, 
That  loved  vertue,  sanf  envie  alone, 
That  sory  is  of  other  mannes  wele, 
And  glad  is  of  his  sorwe  and  his  nnhele. 
The  doctour  maketh  this  descriptioun. 

This  maiden  on  a  day  went  in  the  toun 
Toward  a  temple,  with  hire  mother  dere. 
As  is  of  yonge  maidens  the  manere. 

Now  was  Uier  than  a  iustice  in  that  toun. 
That  govemour  was  of  tiiat  regionn  : 
And  so  befell,  this  mjge  his  eyen  cast 
Upon  this  maid,  avismg  hire  ful  fast, 
As  she  came  forth  by  wer  this  juge  stood  : 
Anon  his  berte  changed  and  his  mood. 
So  was  he  cauffht  wiui  beautee  of  this  maid, 
And  to  himself  ful  prively  he  said. 
This  maiden  shal  be  min  for  any  man. 

Anon  the  fend  into  his  herte  ran. 
And  taupht  him  sodenly,  that  he  by  sleight 
This  maiden  to  his  purpos  winnen  might. 
For  certes,  by  no  force,  ne  by  no  meae, 
Him  thought  he  was  not  able  for  to  spede ; 
For  she  was  strong  of  frendes,  and  eke  she 
Confermed  was  in  swiche  soveraine  bountee. 
That  wel  he  wist  he  mieht  hire  never  winne. 
As  for  to  make  hire  wiUi  hire  body  sinne. 
For  which  with  gret  deliberatioun 
He  sent  after  a  cherl  was  in  the  toun. 
The  which  he  knew  for  sotil  and  for  bold. 
This  juge  unto  this  cherl  his  tale  hath  told 
In  secree  wise,  and  made  him  to  ensure. 
He  shulde  tell  it  to  no  creature, 
And  if  he  did,  he  shulde  lese  his  hede. 
And  whan  assented  was  this  cursed  rede. 


Glad  was  the  juge,  and  maked  him  gret  chore. 
And  vaf  him  yeAes  precious  and  dere. 

Whan  shapen  was  all  hir  conspiracie 
Fro  point  to  point,  how  that  his  lecherie 
Pazformed  shulde  be  ful  sotilly. 
As  ye  shul  here  it  after  openly. 
Home  ffoth  this  cherl,  that  highte  dandins. 
This  faue  juge,  that  highte  Appius^ 
(So  was  his  name,  for  it  is  no  fable. 
But  knowen  for  an  historial  thins  notable : 
The  sentence  of  it  soth  is  out  of  doute) 
This  false  juge  goth  now  fast  aboute 
To  hasten  his  delit  all  that  he  may. 
And  so  befell,  sone  after  on  a  day 
This  false  jlige,  as  telleth  us  the  storie. 
As  he  was  wont,  sat  in  his  consistorie. 
And  yaf  his  domes  upon  sondry  cas ; 
This  false  cherl  came  forth  a  fm  gret  pas, 
And  saide  ;  lord,  if  that  it  be  your  will. 
As  doth  me  right  upon  this  pitous  bill. 
In  which  I  pliune  upon  Yirginius. 
And  if  that  he  wol  sayn  it  is  not  thus^ 
I  wol  it  prove,  and  finden  good  witnesse. 
That  sodi  is  that  my  bille  wol  expresse. 

The  juge  answerd,  of  this  in  his  absence 
I  may  not  yeve  diffinitif  sentence. 
Let  don  him  call,  and  I  wol  gladly  here  ; 
Thou  shalt  have  right,  and  no  wrong  as  now  here. 

Yirginius  came  to  wete  the  joges  will, 
And  right  anon  was  red  this  cuned  bill ; 
The  sentence  of  it  was  as  ye  shul  here. 

To  you,  my  lord  sire  Appius  so  dere, 
Sheweth  your  poure  servant  Claudius, 
How  that  a  kmght  called  Yiiginius, 
Agein  the  lawe,  agein  all  equitee, 
Holdeth,  expresse  asein  the  will  of  me. 
My  servant,  which  Uiat  is  my  thral  by  right, 
Wnich  from  min  hous  wsa  stolen  on  a  night 
While  that  she  was  ful  yong,  I  wol  it  prove 
By  witnesse,  lord,  so  that  it  you  not  greve  ; 
She  n'is  his  doughter  nought,  what  so  he  say. 
Wherfore  to  you,  my  lord  the  juge,  I  pray ; 
Yelde  me  my  thral,  if  that  it  be  your  will. 
Lo,  this  was  all  the  sentence  of  his  bilL 

Yiiginius  gan  upon  the  cherl  behold ; 
But  hastily,  er  he  his  tale  told. 
And  wold  han  proved  it,  as  shuld  a  knight. 
And  eke  by  witnessing  of  many  a  wight, 
That  all  was  fidse,  that  said  his  adversary, 
This  cursed  juee  wolde  nothing  tary, 
Ne  here  a  word  more  of  Yirginius, 
But  yave  his  jugement,  and  saide  thus. 

I  dome  anon  this  cherl  his  servant  have. 
Thou  shalt  no  lenger  in  thin  hous  hire  save. 
Go  bring  hire  forth,  and  put  hire  in  our  ward. 
The  cherl  shal  have  his  thral  ;  thus  I  award. 

And  whan  this  worthy  knight  Yirginius, 
Thurgh  sentence  of  this  justice  Appius, 
Muste  by  force  his  dere  doughter  yeven 
Unto  the  juge,  in  lecherie  to  liven. 
He  goth  him  home,  and  set  him  in  his  hall, 
And  let  anon  his  dere  doughter  call : 
And  with  a  face  ded  as  ashen  cold, 
Upon  hire  humble  face  he  gan  behold. 
With  fadres  pitee  stiking  thurgh  his  herte, 
Al  wold  he  from  his  purpos  not  converte. 

Doughter,  quod  he,  Yirginia  by  thy  name, 
Ther  ben  two  waies,  other  deth  or  shame. 
That  thou  must  suffre,  alas  that  I  was  bcnre  1 
For  never  thou  deservedest  wherfore 
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To  dien  with  a  awerd  or  with  a  knif. 

0  dere  daughter,  ender  of  my  lif, 

Which  I  have  fostred  up  witn  swiche  pleaanoe, 

That  thou  were  never  out  of  my  remembranoe  ; 

0  doughter,  which  that  art  my  histe  wo, 

And  in  my  Uf  my  hwte  joye  also, 

0  eemme  of  chastitee,  in  patience 

Tue  thou  thy  deth,  for  this  is  my  sentence  ; 

For  lore  and  not  for  hate  thou  must  be  ded, 

My  pitous  bond  must  smiten  of  thin  bed. 

AbM  ihMt  ever  Appius  thee  say  ! 

Thus  hath  he  fiUsely  juged  thee  to-day. 

And  told  hire  all  the  cas,  as  ye  before 

Han  herd,  it  nedeth  not  to  tell  it  more. 

O  mercy,  dere  &ther,  quod  this  maid. 
And  with  Uuit  word  she  both  hire  armea  laid 
Aboat  his  necke,  as  she  was  wont  to  do, 
(The  teres  brast  out  of  hire  eyen  two,) 
And  aaid,  O  goode  fiUher,  shal  I  die ! 
Is  ther  no  grace  1  is  ther  no  remedie ! 

No  certea,  dere  doughter  min,  quod  he. 
Than  yeve  me  leiser,  mther  min,  quod  she. 
My  deth  for  to  eomplaine  a  litel  space : 
For  parde  Jepte  yave  his  doughter  grace 
For  to  eomplaine,  or  he  hire  slow,  alas  I 
And  God  it  wot,  nothing  was  hire  trespaa, 
But  for  ahe  ran  hire  iaSier  first  to  see. 
To  welcome  him  with  gret  solempnitee. 
And  with  that  word  she  fell  aswoune  anon. 
And  after,  whan  hire  swouning  was  agon. 
She  riseth  up,  and  to  hire  lather  said : 
Blessed  be  God,  that  I  shall  die  a  maid. 
Yere  me  my  deth,  or  that  I  have  a  shame. 
Doth  with  Tour  child  your  wille  a  goddes  name. 
And  with  that  word  she  praied  him  ful  oft, 


That  with  bis  swerd  he  wolde  amite  hire  soft ; 
And  with  that  word,  aswoune  again  ahe  fell. 
Hire  father,  with  ful  sorweful  herte  and  will. 
Hire  bed  of  smote,  and  by  the  top  it  bent, 
And  to  the  juse  he  gan  it  to  present, 
As  he  sat  yet  m  dome  in  consistorie. 

And  whan  the  juge  it  saw,  as  saith  the  atone. 
He  bad  to  take  bun,  and  anhang  him  fast. 
But  right  anon  a  thousand  peple  in  thrast 
To  save  the  knight,  for  routh  and  for  pitee, 
For  knowen  was  the  fiUse  iniquitee. 

The  peple  anon  had  suspect  in  this  thing 
By  manor  of  the  cherlea  chalenging. 
That  it  was  by  the  assent  of  Appius ; 
They  wisten  wel  that  he  was  le<»ieroua. 
For  which  unto  this  Appius  they  gon. 
And  caste  him  in  a  prison  right  anon, 
Wheras  he  alow  himself :  and  Claudius, 
That  servant  waa  unto  this  Appius, 
Was  domed  for  to  hange  upon  a  tree ; 
But  that  y  iiginius  of  his  pitee 
So  prayed  for  him,  that  he  waa  exiled. 
And  ellee  certes  had  he  ben  begiled : 
The  remenant  were  anhanged,  more  and  lesae. 
That  were  conaentant  of  tlus  cursednesae. 

Here  men  may  see  how  sin  hath  his  merite : 
Beth  ware,  for  no  man  wot  whom  God  wdI  smite 
In  no  degree,  ne  in  which  manor  wise 
The  worme  of  conscience  mav  agrise 
Of  wicked  lif,  though  it  so  pnvee  be. 
That  no  man  wote  therof,  sauf  God  and  he  : 
For  be  he  lowed  man  or  elles  lered. 
He  n'ot  how  sone  that  he  shal  ben  afered. 
Therfore  I  rede  you  this  conseil  take, 
Forsaketh  sinne,  or  sinne  you  forsake. 
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Ova  Hoete  gan  to  swere  as  he  were  wood ; 
Harow  I  (quod  he)  by  nailea  and  bv  blood, 
Thia  waa  a  false  cnerl,  and  a  false  justice. 
As  afaamefnl  deth,  aa  herte  can  devise, 
Come  to  thise  jngea  and  hir  advocas. 
Algate  this  ady  maide  is  shun,  alas  ! 
Alaa  I  to  dere  abonght  she  bin  beautee. 
Wberfiare  I  say,  that  al  day  man  may  see. 
That  jeftea  of  fortune  and  of  nature 
Ben  eanse  of  deth  to  many  a  creature. 
Hire  beautee  waa  hire  deth,  I  dure  wel  sain  ; 
Alaa !  so  fntonsly  as  she  was  shun. 
Of  bothe  yeftea,  that  I  speke  of  now, 
Mco  ban  ful  often  more  for  harm  than  prow. 

Bat  trewely,  min  owen  maister  dere, 
Thia  waa  a  pitoua  tale  for  to  here : 
But  oatfjelea,  pasae  over,  ia  no  force. 
1  pray  to  God  ao  save  thy  gentU  corps, 
And  eke  tbyn  nrinala,  and  thy  jorduies, 


Thm  Ypocraa,  and  eke  thy  Galiuiee, 

And  every  hoist  ful  of  thv  letuarie, 

Grod  blease  hem  and  our  udy  Sdnte  Marie. 

So  mote  I  the,  thou  art  a  propre  man. 

And  like  a  prelat  by  Seint  Ronian ; 

Said  I  not  wel !    I  cannot  speke  in  terme  ; 

But  wel  I  wot,  ihou  dost  min  herte  to  erme^ 

That  I  have  almost  caught  a  cardiade : 

By  eorput  domni  but  I  have  triade. 

Or  elles  a  draught  of  moist  and  corny  ale, 

Or  but  I  here  anon  a  mery  tale, 

Myn  herte  is  lost  for  pitee  of  this  maid. 

Thou  bei  amy,  thou  pardoner,  he  said, 

Tel  us  som  mirth  of  japes  right  anon. 

It  shal  be  don,  quod  he,  bv  Seint  Ronion. 
But  first  (quod  he)  here  at  this  ale-stake 
I  wol  both  drinke,  and  biten  on  a  cake. 
But  right  anon  thise  gentiles  gan  to  crie  ; 

Nay,  let  him  tell  us  of  no  ribaudrie. 
Tell  us  som  moral  thing,  that  we  mow  lere, 
Som  wit,  and  thanne  wol  we  gladly  here. 
I  graunte  ywis,  quod  he,  but  i  must  thinke 
Upon  som  honest  thing,  while  that  I  drinke. 
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LoRDiNos,  qnod  he,  in  chirche  whan  I  preche, 
I  peme  me  to  have  an  hautein  speche. 
And  ring  it  out,  as  round  as  goth  a  bell, 
For  I  can  all  by  rote  that  I  tell. 
My  teme  is  alway  on,  and  ever  was  ; 
Radix  mahrum  eat  cupiditas. 

First  I  pronounce  whennes  that  I  oome. 
And  than  my  bulles  shew  I  all  and  some : 
Our  liege  lordes  sole  on  my  patente. 
That  shew  I  first  my  body  to  warrente. 
That  no  man  be  so  bold,  ne  preest  ne  olerk, 
Me  to  disturbe  of  Cristes  holy  werk. 
And  alter  that  than  tell  I  forth  my  tales. 
Bulles  of  popes,  and  of  cardinales. 
Of  patriarkes,  and  bishoppes  I  shewe, 
And  in  Latin  I  speke  a  wordes  fewe, 
To  saffron  with  my  predication, 
And  for  to  stere  men  to  devotion. 
Than  shew  I  forth  my  longe  cristal  stones, 
Ycrammed  ful  of  cloutes  and  of  bones, 
Relikes  they  ben,  as  wenen  they  echon. 

Than  have  I  in  laton  a  shulder  bone. 
Which  that  was  of  an  holy  Jewes  shepe. 

€rood  men,  say  I,  take  of  my  wordes  kepe : 
If  that  this  bone  be  washe  in  any  well, 
If  cow,  or  calf,  or  shepe,  or  oxe  swell, 
That  any  worm  haih  ete,  or  worm  ystonge, 
Take  water  of  that  weU,  and  wash  his  tonge, 
And  it  is  hole  anon :  and  forthermore 
Of  pockes,  and  of  scab,  and  every  sore 
Shai  every  shepe  be  hole,  that  of  this  well 
Drinketh  a  draught ;  take  kepe  of  that  I  tell. 

If  that  the  good  man,  that  the  bestes  oweth, 
Wol  every  weke,  er  that  the  cok  him  croweth, 
Fasting  ydrinken  of  this  well  a  draught. 
As  thilke  holy  Jew  our  eldres  taught. 
His  bestes  and  his  store  shal  muItipUe. 
And,  sires,  also  it  heleth  jalousie. 
For  though  a  man  be  falle  in  jalous  rage. 
Let  maken  with  this  water  his  potage, 
And  never  shal  he  more  his  wif  mistrist. 
Though  he  the  soth  of  hire  defnute  wist ; 
Al  hi^  she  taken  preestes  two  or  three. 

Here  is  a  mitaine  eke,  that  ye  may  see  : 
He  that  his  hand  wol  put  in  this  mitaine. 
He  shal  have  multiplying  of  his  graine. 
Whan  he  hath  sowen,  be  it  whete  or  otes. 
So  that  he  offer  pens  or  elles  grotes. 

And,  men  and  women,  o  thmg  wame  I  you  : 
If  any  wight  be  in  this  chirche  now, 
That  hath  don  sinne  horrible,  so  that  he 
Dare  not  for  shame  of  it  yshriven  be : 
Or  any  woman,  be  she  yong  or  old. 
That  hath  ymade  hire  husbond  cokewold, 
Swiche  folk  shul  ban  no  power  ne  no  grace 
To  offer  to  my  relikes  in  this  place. 
And  who  so  findeth  him  out  of  swiche  blame. 
He  wol  come  up  and  offer  in  Groddes  name. 
And  I  assoyle  him  by  the  auctoritee, 
Which  that  by  bulle  ygranted  was  to  me. 

By  this  gaude  have  I  wonnen  yere  by  yere 
An  hundred  mark,  sin  I  was  pardonere. 
I  stonde  like  a  clerk  in  my  pulpet. 
And  whan  the  lowed  peple  is  doun  yset, 
I  preche  so  as  ye  ban  herd  before. 
And  tell  an  hundred  false  japes  more. 
Than  peine  I  me  to  Mretehen  forth  my  necke. 


And  est  and  west  upon  the  peple  I  becke. 
As  doth  a  dove,  sitting  upon  a  heme  : 
Myn  hondes  and  my  tonge  gou  so  yeme, 
That  it  is  joye  to  see  my  bMinesse. 
Of  avarice  and  of  swiche  cumednesse 
Is  all  my  preching,  for  to  make  hem  free 
To  yeve  hir  pens,  and  namely  unto  me. 
For  min  entente  is  not  but  for  to  winne, 
And  nothing  for  correction  of  sinne. 
I  recke  never  whan  that  they  be  beried, 
Though  that  hir  soules  gon  a  blake  beried. 

For  certes  many  a  predication 
Cometh  oft  time  of  evil  entention  ; 
Som  for  plesance  of  folk,  and  flaterie. 
To  ben  avanced  by  hypocrisie  ; 
And  som  for  vaine  glorie,  and  som  for  hate. 
For  whan  I  dare  non  other  wayes  debate, 
Than  wol  I  sting  him  with  my  tonge  smerte 
In  preching,  so  that  he  shal  not  asterte 
To  ben  defamed  falsely,  if  that  he 
Hath  trespased  to  my  brethren  or  to  me. 
For  though  I  telle  not  his  propre  name,  ' 
Men  shal  wel  knowen  that  it  is  the  same 
By  signes,  and  by  other  circumstances. 
Thus  quite  I  folk,  that  don  us  displesances  : 
Thus  spit  I  out  my  venime  under  hewe 
Of  holinesse,  to  seme  holy  and  trewe. 
But  shortly  min  entente  I  wol  devise, 
I  preche  of  nothing  but  for  covetise. 
Therfore  my  teme  is  yet,  and  ever  was. 
Radix  maiantm  eat  eupiditaa. 

Thus  can  I  preche  again  the  same  vice 
Which  that  I  use,  and  that  is  avarice. 
But  though  myself  be  gilty  in  that  sinne. 
Yet  can  I  maken  other  folk  to  twinne 
From  avarice,  and  sore  hem  to  repente. 
But  that  is  not  my  prii^cipal  entente  ; 
I  preche  nothing  but  for  covetise. 
Of  this  matere  it  ought  ynough  sufiBse. 

Than  tell  I  hem  ensamples  many  on 
Of  olde  stories  longe  time  agon. 
For  lewed  peple  loven  tales  olde ; 
Swiche  thinges  can  they  wel  report  and  holde. 
What !  trowen  ye,  that  whiles  I  jnay  preche 
And  winnen  gold  and  silver  for  I  teche, 
That  I  wol  live  in  poverte  wilfully  1 
Nay,  nay,  I  thought  it  never  trewely. 
For  I  wol  preche  and  beg  in  sondry  londes, 
I  wol  not  do  no  labour  with  min  hondes, 
Ne  make  baskettes  for  to  live  therby. 
Because  I  wol  not  beggen  idelly. 
I  wol  non  of  the  apostles  contrefete : 
I  wol  have  money,  wolle,  chese,  and  whete, 
Al  were  it  yeven  of  the  pourest  page, 
Or  of  the  pourest  widewe  in  a  vUlage  : 
Al  shulde  liire  children  sterven  for  famine. 
Nay,  I  wol  drinke  the  licour  of  the  vine. 
And  have  a  joly  wenche  in  every  toun. 

But  herkeneth,  lordings,  in  conclusioim, 
Your  liking  is  that  I  shal  tell  a  tale. 
Now  I  have  dronke  a  draught  of  corny  ale. 
By  God  I  hope  I  shal  yon  tell  a  thing. 
That  shal  by  reson  ben  at  your  liking  : 
For  though  myself  be  a  ful  vicious  man, 
A  moral  tale  yet  I  you  tellen  can. 
Which  I  am  wont  to  prechen,  for  to  winne. 
Now  hold  your  pees,  my  tale  I  wol  beginne. 

In  Flandres  whilom  was  a  eompagnie 
Of  yonge  folk,  that  hannteden  folie. 
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I  As  hasardy  riot,  stewes,  and  tavemes ; 
Whenis  with  harpes,  lutes,  and  gitemes, 
They  dance  and  plaie  at  diiB  bothe  day  and  night, 
And  ete  also,  and  drinke  over  hir  might ; 
Thnrgh  which  ihey  don  the  devil  samfice 
Within  the  devils  temple,  in  cursed  wise, 
By  superfluitee  abhominable. 
Uir  oUies  ben  so  gret  and  so  danmable. 
That  it  is  grisly  for  to  here  hem  swere. 
Our  blisfnl  lordes  body  they  to-tere  ; 
Hem  thought  the  Jewes  rent  him  not  ynough  ; 
And  echo  of  hem  at  others  sinne  lough. 

And  right  anon  in  comen  tombesteres 
Fetis  and  smale,  and  yonee  fruitesteres. 
Singers  with  harpes,  baudes,  wafereres, 
Which  ben  the  veray  devils  officeres, 
To  kindle  and  blow  the  fire  of  lecherie, 
That  is  annexed  unto  glotonie. 
The  holy  writ  take  I  to  my  witnesse. 
That  luxurie  is  in  wine  and  dronkenesse. 

Lo,  how  that  dronken  Loth  unkindely 
Lay  by  his  daughters  two  unwetingly. 
So  dronke  he  was  he  n'iste  what  he  wrought. 

Herodes,  who  so  wel  the  stories  sought, 
Whan  he  of  wine  replete  was  at  his  feste, 
Right  at  his  owen  table  he  yave  his  heste 
To  sleen  the  Baptist  John  ful  gilteles. 

Seneca  saiih  a  good  word  douteles : 
He  saith  he  can  no  difference  find 
Betwix  a  man  that  is  out  of  his  mind. 
And  a  man  whiche  tliat  is  dronkelew  : 
Bat  that  woodnesee,  yfiiUen  in  a  shrew, 
Persevereth  lenger  than  doth  dronkenesse. 

0  glotonie,  full  of  cursednesse  ; 
0  cause  first  of  our  confusion, 
0  original  of  our  damnation. 
Til  Crist  had  bought  us  with  his  blood  again. 
Loketh,  how  dere,  shortly  for  to  sain, 
Abougbt  was  thilke  cursed  vilanie  : 
Corrupt  was  aU  this  world  for  glotonie. 

Adam  our  father,  and  his  vf'd  also. 
Fro  Paradis,  to  labour  and  to  wo, 
Were  driven  for  that  vice,  it  is  no  drede. 
For  while  that  Adam  fasted,  as  I  rede, 
He  was  in  Paradis,  and  whan  that  he 
Ete  of  the  fruit  defended  on  a  tree, 
Anon  he  was  out  cast  to  wo  and  peine. 

0  glotonie,  on  thee  wel  ought  us  phune. 
0,  wist  a  man  how  many  maladies 

Folwen  of  excesse  and  of  glotonies. 

He  wolde  ben  the  more  mesurable 

Of  his  diete,  sitting  at  his  table. 

Alas !  the  diorte  ttirote,  the  tendre  mouth, 

Maketh  that  Est  and  West,  and  North  and  South,, 

In  ertfae^  in  air,  in  water,  men  to-swinke. 

To  gete  a  g^oton  deintee  mete  and  drinke. 

Of  this  mwtere,  O  Poule,  wel  canst  thou  trete. 

Mete  unto  wombe,  and  wombe  eke  unto  mete 

Shal  God  destroien  bothe,  as  Paulus  saith. 

Alas  !  a  foule  thing  is  it  by  my  fiiith 

To  say  this  word,  and  fouler  is  the  dede. 

Whan  man  so  drinketh  of  the  white  and  rede. 

That  of  his  throte  he  maketh  his  privee 

Thnrgh  thilke  cursed  superfluitee. 

The  Apostle  saith  weping  ful  pitously, 
Ther  walken  many,  of  which  you  told  have  I, 

1  Bay  it  now  weping  with  pitous  vols. 
That  they  ben  enemies  of  Cristes  crois  : 

Of  wUche  the  end  is  deth,  womb  is  hir  God. 
0  wombe,  O  belly,  stinking  is  thy  cod. 


Fulfilled  of  dong  and  of  corruptioun  ; 

At  either  end  of  thee  foule  is  Uie  soun. 

How  gret  labour  and  cost  is  thee  to  find ! 

Thise  cokes  how  they  stamp,  and  strein,  and  grind. 

And  tumen  substance  into  accident. 

To  fulfill  all  thy  likerous  talent ! 

Out  of  the  harde  bones  knocken  they 

The  mary,  for  they  casten  nought  away. 

That  may  go  thnrgh  the  gullet  soft  and  sote  : 

Of  spicerie,  of  leef,  of  barke,  and  rote, 

Shal  ben  his  sause  ymaked  by  delit 

To  make  him  yet  a  newer  appetit. 

But  certes  he,  that  haunteth  swiche  delices, 

Is  ded,  while  that  he  liveth  in  tho  vices. 

A  lecherous  thing  is  wine,  and  dronkenesse 
Is  ful  of  striving  and  of  wretchednesse. 
0  dronken  man,  disfigured  is  thy  face. 
Sour  is  thy  breth,  foul  art  thou  to  enbrace : 
And  thurgh  thy  dronken  nose  semeth  the  soun. 
As  though  thou  saidest  ay,  Sampsoun,  Sampsoun : 
And  yet,  God  wot,  Sampsoun  d»>nk  never  no  wine. 
Thou  fallest,  as  it  were  a  stiked  swine : 
Thy  tonge  is  lost,  and  all  thin  honest  cure. 
For  dronkenesse  is  veray  sepulture 
Of  mannes  wit,  and  his  discretion. 
In  whom  that  drinke  hath  domination. 
He  can  no  conseil  kepe,  it  is  no  drede. 
Now  kepe  you  fro  the  white  and  fro  the  rede. 
And  namely  fro  the  white  wine  of  Lepe, 
That  is  to  sell  in  Fishstrete  and  in  Chepe. 
This  wine  of  Spaigne  crepeth  subtilly 
In  other  wines  growing  faste  by, 
Of  which  ther  riseth  swiche  fumositee. 
That  whan  a  man  hath  dronken  draughtes  three, 
And  weneth  that  he  be  at  home  in  Chepe, 
He  is  in  Spaigne,  right  at  the  toun  of  Lepe, 
Not  at  the  Rochell,  ne  at  Burdeux  toun  ; 
And  thanne  wol  he  say,  Sampsoun,  Sampsoun. 

But  herkeneth,  lordings,  o  word,  I  you  pray^ 
That  all  the  soveraine  actes,  dare  I  say. 
Of  victories  in  the  Olde  Testament, 
Thurgh  veray  God,  that  is  omnipotent. 
Were  don  in  abstinence  and  in  prayere  : 
Loketh  the  Bible,  and  ther  ye  mow  it  lere. 

Loke  Attila,  the  grete  conquerour. 
Died  in  his  slepe,  with  shame  and  dishonour, 
Bleding  ay  at  his  nose  in  dronkenesse  : 
A  capitaine  shulde  live  in  sobrenesse. 

And  over  all  this,  aviseth  you  right  wel. 
What  was  commanded  unto  Lamuel ; 
Not  Samuel,  but  Lamuel  say  1. 
Redeth  the  Bible,  and  find  it  expresly 
Of.  wine  yevine  to  hem  that  have  justice. 
No  more  of  this,  for  it  may  wel  suffice. 

And  now  that  I  have  spoke  of  glotonie. 
Now  wol  I  you  defenden  hasardrie. 
Hasard  is  veray  moder  of  lesinges. 
And  of  deceite,  and  cursed  forsweringes : 
Blaspheming  of  Crist,  manslaughter,  and  wast  also 
Of  catel,  and  of  time ;  and  forthermo 
It  is  reprove,  and  contrary  of  honour. 
For  to  ben  hold  a  commun  hasardour. 
And  ever  the  higher  he  is  of  estat, 
The  more  he  is  holden  desolat. 
If  that  a  Prince  useth  hasarderie. 
In  alle  governance  and  policie 
He  is,  as  by  commun  opinion, 
Yhold  the  lesse  in  reputation. 

Stilbon,  that  was  a  wise  embaBsadour, 
Was  sent  to  Corinth  with  ful  gret  honour 
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Fro  Calidone^  to  maken  hem  allumce : 
And  whan  he  cune,  it  happed  him  par  chaneey 
That  all  the  greteat  that  were  of  that  lond 
Yplaying  atte  haaard  he  hem  fond. 
For  which,  as  sone  as  that  it  mighte  he. 
He  stale  him  home  agein  to  his  oontree, 
And  sayde  ther,  I  woT  not  lese  my  name, 
Ne  wol  not  take  on  me  so  gret  ddfamoy 
You  for  to  allie  onto  non  hasardours. 
Sendeth  som  other  wise  embassadoars, 
For  by  my  trouthe,  me  were  lever  die, 
Than  I  you  shuld  to  haaardonrs  allie. 
For  ye,  that  ben  so  glorious  in  honours, 
Shal  not  allie  you  to  non  hasardours, 
As  by  my  wille,  ne  as  by  my  tretee. 
This  wise  philoeophre  thus  sayd  he. 

Loke  eke  how  to  the  king  Demetrius 
The  king  of  Parthes,  as  the  book  sayth  us, 
Sent  him  a  pair  of  dis  of  gold  in  soome, 
For  he  had  used  hasard  therbefome  : 
For  which  he  held  his  glory  and  his  renonn 
At  no  value  or  repntatioun. 
Lordes  may  finden  other  maner  play 
Honest  ynough  to  drive  the  day  away. 

Now  wol  I  speke  of  others  mlse  and  grete 
A  word  or  two,  as  olde  bookes  trete. 
Gret  swering  is  a  thing  abhominable. 
And  false  swering  is  yet  more  reprevable. 
The  highe  Grod  forbad  swering  at  al, 
Witnesse  on  Mathew :  but  in  special 
Of  swering  sayth  the  holy  Jeremie, 
Thou  shalt  swere  soth  thm  othes,  and  not  lie  ; 
And  swere  in  dome,  and  eke  in  rightwisnesse  ; 
But  idel  swering  is  a  cursednesse. 

Behold  and  see,  that  in  the  firste  table 
Of  highe  Gk>ddes  hestes  honourable. 
How  that  the  second  best  of  him  is  this. 
Take  not  my  name  in  idel  or  amis. 
Lo,  rather  he  forbedeth  swiche  swering, 
Than  homicide,  or  many  an  other  thing. 
I  say  that  as  by  ordre  moB  it  stondeth  ; 
This  knoweth  he  that  his  hestes  understondeth, 
How  that  the  second  hest  of  Grod  is  that. 
And  forthermore,  I  wol  thee  tell  all  plat, 
That  ven^^eanoe  dial  not  parten  from  his  hous 
That  of  his  othes  is  outrageous. 
By  Gk>ddes  precious  herte,  and  by  his  nailes. 
And  by  the  blood  of  Crist,  that  is  in  Hailes, 
Seven  is  my  chance,  and  thin  is  cink  and  treye  : 
Bv  Goddes  armes,  if  thou  fiJsely  pleye. 
This  dagger  shal  thurghout  thin  herte  go. 
This  fruit  oometh  of  £e  bicchel  bones  two, 
Forswering,  ire,  fiUseneose,  and  homicide. 

Now  for  the  love  of  Crist  that  for  us  dide, 
Leteth  your  othes,  bothe  gret  and  smale. 
But,  sires,  now  wol  I  tell  you  forth  mv  tale. 
--^Thise  riotouree  three,  of  which  I  tell, 
Long  erst  or  prime  rong  of  any  bell, 
Were  set  hem  in  a  taveme  for  to  drinke : 
And  as  they  sat,  they  herd  a  belle  clinke 
Befom  a  corps,  was  caried  to  his  grave : 
That  on  of  hem  gan  callen  to  his  knave, 
Gk>  bet,  quod  he,  and  axe  ledily. 
What  coips  is  this,  that  passeth  here  forth  by  : 
And  loke  that  thou  report  his  name  weL 

Sire,  quod  this  boy,  it  nedeth  never  a  del ; 
It  was  me  told  or  ye  came  here  two  houres  ; 
He  was  parde  an  old  felaw  of  youres. 
And  sodenly  he  was  yslain  to-night, 
Fordronke  as  he  sat  on  his  bencne  upright, 


Ther  came  a  privee  theef,  men  elepen  Deth, 
That  in  this  contree  all  the  peple  sleth. 
And  with  his  spere  he  smote  his  herte  atwo. 
And  went  his  way  withouten  wordes  mo. 
He  hath  a  thousand  slain  this  pestilence  : 
And,  maister,  or  ye  come  in  his  presenoe. 
Me  thinketh  that  it  were  ful  neoessarie. 
For  to  beware  of  swiche  an  adversarie  : 
Qeth  redy  for  to  mete  him  evermore. 
Thus  taughte  me  my  dame,  I  say  no  more. 

By  Seinte  Marie,  sayd  this  tavemere. 
The  child  sayth  soth,  for  he  hath  slain  ^is  yere 
Hens  over  a  mile,  within  a  gret  village. 
Both  man  and  woman,  child,  and  hyne,  and  page ; 
I  trowe  his  habitation  be  there : 
To  ben  avised  gret  wisdoms  it  were. 
Or  that  he  did  a  man  a  dishonour. 

Ye,  Groddes  armes,  quod  this  riotour. 
Is  it  swiche  peril  with  him  for  to  mete  t 
I  shal  him  soke  by  stile  and  eke  by  strete. 
I  make  a  vow  by  Groddes  digne  bones. 
Herkeneth,  felawes,  we  three  ben  all  ones : 
Let  eehe  of  us  hold  up  his  bond  to  other, 
And  eche  of  us  becomen  others  brother. 
And  we  wol  slen  this  fidse  traitour  deth  : 
He  shal  be  slain,  he  that  so  many  sleth, 
By  Groddes  dignitee,  or  it  be  night. 

Togeder  ban  thise  three  hir  trouthes  plight 
To  live  and  dien  eche  of  hem  for  other, 
As  though  he  were  his  owen  boren  brother. 
And  up  they  stert  al  dronken  in  this  rage, 
And  forth  tney  gon  towardes  that  village, 
Of  which  the  tavemer  had  spoke  befom. 
And  many  a  grisly  oth  than  have  they  sworn. 
And  Cristes  blessed  body  they  to-rent ; 
Deth  shal  be  ded,  if  that  we  mav  him  hent. 

Whan  they  ban  gon  not  fully  half  a  mile. 
Right  as  they  wold  ban  troden  over  a  stile. 
An  olde  man  and  a  poure  with  hem  mette. 
This  olde  man  ful  mekely  hem  grette, 
And  sayde  thus  ;  Now,  lordes,  Giod  you  see. 

The  proudest  of  thise  riotoures  three 
Answerd  agen ;  What  1  cherl,  with  soiy  grace, 
Why  art  thou  all  forwrapped  save  thy  face  1 
Why  livest  thou  so  longe  in  so  gret  age  ! 

This  olde  man  gan  Idee  in  his  visage , 
And  sayde  thus  ;  For  I  ne  cannot  finde 
A  man,  though  that  I  walked  into  Inde, 
Neither  in  citee,  ne  in  no  village. 
That  wolde  change  his  youths  for  min  age ; 
And  therfore  mote  I  han  min  age  still 
As  lonffe  time  as  it  is  Goddes  will. 
Ne  dew,  alas !  ne  will  not  han  my  lif. 
Thus  walks  I  like  a  resteles  caitif. 
And  on  the  ground,  which  is  my  modres  gate, 
I  knocke  wiUi  my  staf,  erlich  and  late, 
And  say  to  hire,  Leve  mother,  let  me  in. 
Lo,  how  I  vanidi,  flesh,  and  blood,  and  skin. 
Alas !  whan  shul  my  bones  ben  at  reste ! 
Mother,  with  you  wold  I  changen  my  cheste. 
That  in  my  chambre  longe  time  hath  be, 
Ye,  for  an  heren  dout  to  wrap  in  me. 
But  yet  to  me  she  wol  not  don  that  grace. 
For  which  ful  pale  and  welked  is  my  face. 

But,  sires,  to  you  it  is  no  curtesie 
To  speke  unto  an  olde  man  vilanie. 
But  he  trespass  in  word  or  elles  in  dede. 
In  holy  writ  ye  moun  yourselven  rede  ; 
Ageins  an  olde  man,  hore  upon  his  hede. 
Ye  shuld  arise :  therfore  I  yeve  you  rede, 
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Ne  doth  onto  an  olde  man  non  harm  now. 
No  mare  than  that  ye  wold  a  man  did  yon 
In  age,  if  that  ye  may  80  long  abide. 
And  €kxl  be  with  yoo,  wher  ye  go  or  ride. 
I  moBte  go  thider  aB  I  have  to  go. 

Nay,  olde  cherl,  by  Qod  thou  shalt  not  so, 
Sayde  this  other  haaardonr  anon ; 
Thou  partest  not  so  lightly  by  Seint  John. 
Thou  spake  right  now  of  thilke  traitour  detb. 
That  in  this  contree  all  our  frendes  sleth  ; 
Hive  hare  my  trouth  as  thou  art  his  espie ; 
Tell  wher  he  is,  or  thou  shalt  it  able, 
By  God  and  by  the  holy  Sacrement ; 
For  Bothly  thou  art  on  of  his  assent 
To  Blen  us  yonge  folk,  thou  false  thefe. 

Now,  sires,  quod  he,  if  it  be  you  so  lefe 
To  finden  de^  toume  up  this  croked  way. 
For  in  that  grove  I  left  him  by  my  lay 
Under  a  tree,  and  iher  he  wol  abide  ; 
Ne  for  vour  host  he  wol  him  nothine  hide. 
Se  ye  that  oke  f  right  ther  ye  shuln  him  find. 
God  save  you,  that  bought  sgen  mankind. 
And  you  amende  ;  thus  sayd  this  olde  man. 

And  everich  of  tluse  riotoures  ran. 
Til  they  came  to  the  tree,  and  ther  they  found 
Of  Floreins  fine  of  gold  yooined  round, 
Wei  nigh  an  eighte  bushels,  as  hem  thought. 
No  leaser  as  tmn  after  dethe  thev  sought. 
But  eehe  of  hem  so  glad  was  of  tne  sight. 
For  that  the  floreins  ben  so  faire  and  bright, 
That  doon  they  sette  hem  by  the  precious  herd. 
The  werste  of  hem  he  spake  the  nrste  word. 

Brethren,  quod  he,  taJce  kepe  what  I  shal  say ; 
My  wit  is  gret,  though  that  I  bourde  and  play. 
This  treeour  hath  fortune  unto  us  yeven 
In  mirth  and  jolitee  our  lif  to  liven. 
And  Ugfatly  as  it  cometh,  so  wol  we  spend. 
£y,  Gwldes  predous  dignitee,  who  wend 
To-day,  that  we  shuld  ban  so  fiure  a  grace  t 
fiat  might  this  gold  be  caried  fzo  this  place 
Home  to  myn  hous,  or  dies  unto  youres, 
jFor  wel  I  wote  that  all  this  ^old  is  oures) 
Thanne  were  we  in  high  felicitee. 
But  trewely  by  day  it  may  not  be ; 
Men  wolden  say  that  we  were  theeves  strong. 
And  for  our  owen  tresour  don  us  hong.  ^ 
This  tiesbur  must  vcaried  be  by  night 
As  wisely  and  as  sleighly  as  it  might. 
Wherfore  I  rede,  that  cut  among  us  alle 
We  dzmwe,  and  let  see  wher  the  cut  wol  falle : 
And  he  that  hath  the  cut,  with  herte  blith, 
Shal  rennen  to  the  toun,  and  that  ful  swith. 
And  bring  us  bred  and  win  ful  prively : 
And  two  of  us  shal  kepen  subtilly 
This  tresour  wel :  and  if  he  wol  not  tarieo. 
Whan  it  is  night,  we  wol  this  treeour  carien 
By  on  assent,  wher  as  us  thinketh  best. 

That  on  of  hem  the  cut  brought  in  his  fest, 
And  bad  hem  draws  and  loke  wher  it  wold  falle, 
And  it  fell  on  the  yongest  of  hem  alle : 
And  forth  toward  the  toun  he  went  anon. 
And  al  so  sons  as  that  he  was  agon, 
That  on  of  hem  spake  thus  unto  that  other ; 
Thou  woteet  wel  thou  art  my  sworen  brother. 
Thy  profite  wol  1  tell  thee  right  anon. 
Tbott  woet  wel  that  our  felaw  is  agon. 
And  here  is  gold,  and  that  ful  gret  plentee. 
That  ahal  departed  ben  among  us  three. 
But  natheles,  if  I  can  shape  it  so, 
That  it  departed  were  among  us  two. 


Had  I  not  don  a  frendes  turn  to  thee  ? 

That  other  answerd,  I  n'ot  how  that  may  be : 
He  wote  wel  that  the  gold  is  with  us  tweye. 
What  shuln  we  don !  what  shuln  we  to  him  seyef 

Shal  it  be  conseil !  sayd  the  firste  shrewe ; 
And  I  shal  tellen  thee  in  wordes  fewe 
What  we  shul  don,  and  bring  it  wel  aboute. 

X  grante,  quod  that  other,  out  of  doute. 
That  by  my  trftuth  I  wol  thee  not  bewreie. 

Now,  ^uod  the  first,  thou  wost  wel  we  ben  tweie, 
And  tweie  of  us  shul  stronger  be  than  on. 
Loke,  whan  that  he  is  set,  thou  right  anou 
Arise,  as  though  thou  woldest  with  him  play ;      \ 
And  I  shal  rive  him  thurgh  the  sides  tway, 
While  that  thou  strogleet  with  him  as  in  game, 
And  with  thy  dagger  loke  thou  do  the  same ; 
And  than  shal  all  this  gold  departed  be, 
My  dere  frend,  betwixen  thee  and  me : 
Than  moun  we  bothe  our  lustes  td  fulfille, 
And  play  at  dis  right  at  our  owen  wille. 
And  thus  accorded  ben  thise  shrewes  tweye. 
To  slen  the  thridde,  as  ye  ban  herd  me  seye. 

Tins  yongest,  wluch  that  wente  to  the  toun, 
Ful  oft  m  herte  he  rolleth  up  and  doun 
The  beautee  of  thise  floreins  newe  and  bright. 
0  Lord,  quod  he,  if  so  were  that  I  might 
Have  all  this  tresour  to  myself  alone, 
Ther  n^is  no  man  that  liveth  under  the  trone 
Of  Grod,  that  shulde  live  so  mery  as  I. 
And  at  the  last  the  fend  our  enemy 
Putte  in  his  thought,  that  he  shuld  poison  beye. 
With  which  he  mighte  slen  his  felaws  tweye. 
For  why,  the  fend  fond  him  in  swiche  living. 
That  he  had  leve  to  sorwe  him  to  bring. 
For  this  was  outrely  his  fill  entente 
To  slen  hem  both,  and  never  to  repente. 

And  forth  he  goth,  no  longer  wold  he  -tary. 
Into  the  toun  unto  a  Potecary, 
And  praied  him  that  he  him  wolde  sell 
Som  poison,  that  he  might  his  ratouns  quell. 
And  eke  ther  was  a  poUutt  in  his  hawe. 
That,  as  he  sayd,  his  capons  had  yslawe : 
And  layn  he  wolde  him  wreken,  if  he  might. 
Of  vermine,  that  destroied  hem  by  night. 

The  Potecaiy  answerd,  Thou  shalt  have 
A  thing,  as  wisly  Grod  my  soule  save. 
In  all  this  world  ther  n'is  no  creature. 
That  ete  or  dronke  hath  of  this  confecture. 
Not  but  the  mountance  of  a  come  of  whete, 
That  he  ne  shal  his  lif  anon  forlete  ; 
Ye,  sterve  he  shal,  and  that  in  lesse  while. 
Than  thou  wolt  gon  a  pas  not  but  a  mile : 
This  poison  is  so  strong  and  violent. 

This  cursed  man  haw  in  his  bond  yhent 
This  poison  in  a  box,  and  swithe  he  ran 
Into  the  nexte  strete  unto  a  man. 
And  borwed  of  him  large  botelles  three  ; 
And  in  the  two  the  poison  poured  he  ; 
The  thridde  he  kepte  clone  for  his  drinke. 
For  all  the  night  he  shope  him  for  to  swinke 
In  camng  of  the  gold  out  of  that  place. 

And  whan  this  notour,  with  sory  grace. 
Hath  filled  with  win  his  ^te  botelles  thi^, 
To  his  felawes  a|;en  repaireth  he. 

What  nedeth  it  therof  to  sermon  more  1 
For  right  as  they  had  cast  his  deth  before. 
Right  so  they  ban  him  slain,  and  that  anon. 
And  whan  that  this  was  don,  thus  spake  that  on  ; 
Now  let  us  sit  and  drinke,  and  make  us  mery, 
And  afterward  we  wiln  his  body  bery. 
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And  with  that  wotd  it  happed  him  par  cas^ 
To  take  the  hotelle,  ther  the  poiflon  was, 
And  dronke,  and  yave  his  felaw  drinke  also, 
For  which  anon  they  stonre  bothe  two. 

Bat  oertea  I  suppose  that  ATicenne 
Wrote  never  in  no  canon,  ne  in  no  fenne, 
Mo  wonder  signes  of  empoisoning, 
Than  had  thise  wretches  two  or  hir  ending. 
Thus  ended  ben  thise  homicides  two^ 
And  eke  the  false  empoisoner  also. 

O  cnrsednesse  of  alie  eursednesse ! 
O  traitours  homicide  I    O  wickednease  I 

0  glotonie,  luxurie,  and  hasardrie  ! 
Thou  blasphemour  of  Crist  with  vilanie. 
And  olhes  erete,  of  usage  and  of  pride  1 
Alas  I  maiutnde,  how  may  it  betide. 

That  to  thv  Creatour,  whidi  that  thee  wrought, 
And  with  his  precious  herte.blood  thee  bought. 
Thou  art  so  false  and  so  unkind,  alas  I 

Now,  good  men,  God  foiyeve  you  your  trespas, 
And  ware  you  fro  the  sinne  of  avarice. 
Min  holy  pardon  may  you  all  warioe, 
So  that  ye  offre  nobles  or  starlinges, 
Or  elles  silver  broehes,  spones,  ringes. 
Boweth  your  hed  under  this  holy  BuUe. 
Cometh  up,  ye  wives,  and  offlreth  of  your  wolle ; 
Your  names  I  entre  here  in  my  roll  anon  ; 
Into  the  blisse  of  heven  shul  ye  gon : 

1  you  assoile  by  min  high  powere. 

You  that  wiln  offre,  as  dene  and  eke  as  elere 
As  ye  were  borne.     Lo,  sires,  thus  I  preche ; 
And  Jesu  Crist,  that  is  our  soules  leche, 
So  graunte  you  his  pardon  to  receive  ; 
For  that  is  best,  I  wol  you  not  deceive. 

But,  sires,  o  word  forgate  I  in  my  tale  ; 
I  have  reUkes  and  pardon  in  my  male. 
As  faire  as  any  man  in  Englelond, 
Which  were  me  yeven  by  uie  Popes  bond. 
If  any  of  yon  wol  of  devotion 
Offren,  and  ban  min  absolution, 
Cometh  forth  anon,  and  kneleth  here  adonn. 
And  mekely  receiveth  my  pardoun. 


Or  elles  taketh  pardon,  as  ye  wende, 

Al  newe  and  freshe  at  every  tounes  ende. 

So  that  ye  offren  alway  newe  and  newe. 

Nobles  or  pens,  which  that  ben  good  and  trewe. 

It  is  an  honour  to  everich  that  is  here, 

That  ye  moun  have  a  suffisant  pardonere 

To  assoilen  you  In  oontree  as  ye  ride. 

For  aventures,  which  that  moun  betide. 

Paraventure  ther  may  falle  on,  or  two, 

Doun  of  his  hors,  and  breke  his  necke  atwo. 

Loke,  which  a  seurtee  is  it  to  you  alle, 

That  I  am  in  your  felawship  yfalle. 

That  may  assoile  you  bothe  more  and  lasse, 

Whan  tluit  the  soule  shal  fro  the  body  passe. 

I  rede  that  our  hoste  shal  beginne. 

For  he  is  most  envoluped  iu  sinne. 

Come  forth,  sire  hoste,  and  offre  first  anon. 

And  thou  shalt  kiase'Uie  relikes  everich  on. 

Ye  for  a  grote  ;  unbokel  anon  thy  purse. 

Nay  nay,  quod  he,  than  have  I  Cristee  curse. 
Let  be,  quod  he,  it  shal  not  be,  so  the  ich. 
Thou  woldest  make  me  kisse  thin  olde  brech. 
And  Bwere  it  were  a  relike  of  a  seint. 
Though  it  were  with  thy  foundement  depeint. 
But  by  the  crois,  which  that  Seint  Heleine  fond, 
I  wolde  I  had  thm  coilons  in  min  bond, 
Instede  of  relikes,  or  of  seintuarie. 
Let  cut  hem  of,  I  wol  thee  help  hem  earie ; 
They  shul  be  shrined  in  an  hogges  tord. 

This  Pardoner  answered  not  a  word  ; 
So  wroth  he  was,  no  word  ne  wolde  he  say. 

Now,  quod  our  hoste,  I  wol  no  longer  play 
With  thee,  ne  with  non  other  ansry  man. 

But  rieht  anon  thct  worthy  knight  began, 
(Whan  that  he  saw  that  all  the  peple  lough) 
No  more  of  this,  for  it  is  riefat  ynough. 
Sire  Pardoner,  be  mery  and  glad  of  chere  ; 
And  ye,  sire  hoste,  that  ben  to  me  so  dere, 
I  pray  you  that  ye  luBse  the  Pardoner  ; 
And,  Pardoner,  I  pray  thee  draw  thee  ner. 
And  as  we  diden,  let  us  laugh  and  play. 
Anon  they  kissed,  and  riden  forth  hir  way. 


THE  SHIPMANNES  TALE. 


THE  SHIPMANNES  PROLOGUE. 


OvR  hoste  upon  his  stirrops  stode  anon. 

And  saide ;  Good  men,  herkeneth  everich  on. 

This  was  a  thrifty  tale  for  the  nones. 

Sire  parish  preest,  quod  he,  for  Goddes  bones, 

Tell  us  a  tale,  as  was  thy  forward  yore : 

I  see  wel  that  ye  lemed  men  in  lore 

Can  mochel  good,  by  Goddes  dignitee. 

The  Person  him  answerd,  BenedicUe  ! 
What  eileth  the  man,  so  sinfully  to  swere ! 

Our  hoste  answerd,  O  Jankin,  be  ye  there! 
Now,  good  men,  quod  our  hoste,  herkneth  to  me. 
I  smell  a  loller  in  the  wind,  quod  he. 
Abideth  for  Groddes  digne  passion, 
For  we  shul  ban  a  predication  : 
This  loller  here  wol  preehen  us  somwhat. 

Nay  by  my  father's  soule,  that  shal  he  nat, 
Sayde  the  Shipman,  here  shal  he  nat  preche, 


He  shal  no  gospel  glosen  here  ne  teche. 

We  leven  all  in  the  gret  God,  quod  he. 

He  wolde  sowen  som  difficultee. 

Or  springen  cockle  in  our  dene  come. 

And  therfore,  hoste,  I  wame  thee  befome. 

My  joly  body  shal  a  tale  telle, 

And  I  shal  dinken  you  so  mery  a  belle. 

That  I  shal  waken  all  this  compagnie : 

But  it  shal  not  ben  of  philosophie, 

Ne  of  physike,  ne  termes  quemte  of  lawe  ; 

Ther  is  but  litel  Latin  in  my  mawe. 


THE  SHIPMANNES   TALK 


A  Mabchant  whilom  dwelled  at  Seint  Denise, 
That  riche  was,  for  which  men  hdd  him  wise. 
A  wif  he  had  of  excellent  beautee, 
And  compaignable,  and  revelous  was  she. 
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Which  IB  a  thing  that  canaeth  more  dispenoey 
Than  worth  is  aU  the  chere  and  reverence^ 
That  men  hem  don  at  festea  and  at  dances. 
Swiche  salntations  and  oontenanoes 
Passen,  as  doth  a  shadwe  upon  the  wall : 
Bat  wo  is  him  that  payen  mote  for  all. 
The  sely  hosbond  algate  he  mote  payi 
He  mote  ns  clothe  and  he  mote  us  array 
Ail  for  his  owen  worship  richely  : 
In  which  array  we  dancen  jolily. 
And  if  that  he  may  not  paraventure, 
Or  elles  lust  not  swiche  dispence  endure. 
But  thlnketh  it  is  wasted  and  ylost. 
Than  mote  anoUier  payen  for  our  cost. 
Or  lene  us  gold,  and  that  is  perilous. 

This  nob&  Marchant  held  a  worthy  housy 
For  which  he  had  all  day  so  gret  repaire 
For  his  largesse,  and  for  his  wif  was  &ire. 
That  wonder  is  :  but  herkeneth  to  my  tale. 

Amonges  all  thise  gestes  gret  and  smale, 
Tber  was  a  Monk,  a  faire  man  and  a  bold, 
I  trow  a  thritty  winter  he  was  old. 
That  ever  in  on  was  drawing  to  that  place. 
This  yonge  Monk,  that  was  so  fidre  of  face. 
Acquainted  was  so  with  this  goode  man, 
Sithen  that  hir  firste  knowlege  began, 
That  in  his  hous  as  familier  was  he. 
As  it  possible  is  any  frend  to  be. 
And  for  as  moehel  as  this  goode  man 
And  eke  this  Monk,  of  which  that  I  began. 
Were  bothe  two  ybome  in  o  Tillage, 
The  Monk  him  claimeth,  as  for  cosinage. 
And  he  again  him  sayd  not  ones  nay, 
But  was  as  glad  therof,  as  foule  of  day  ; 
For  to  his  herte  it  was  a  gret  pleaance. 

Thus  ben  they  knit  with  eteme  alliance. 
And  eche  of  hem  nn  other  for  to  ensure 
Of  brotherhed,  while  that  hire  lif  may  dure. 

Free  was  Dan  John,  and  namely  of  dispence 
Ab  in  that  hous,  and  fnl  of  diligence 
To  don  plesanoe,  and  also  gret  costage  : 
He  not  forgate  to  yeve  the  leste  page 
In  all  that  nous ;  but,  after  hir  degree. 
He  yare  the  lord,  and  sithen  his  meinee. 
Whan  that  he  came,  soln  maner  honest  thing  ; 
For  which  they  were  as  glad  of  his  coming 
As  foule  is  iayn,  whan  that  the  sonne  up  riseth. 
No  more  of  this  as  now,  for  it  sufficeth. 

But  BO  befell,  this  Marchant  on  a  day 
Shope  him  to  maken  redy  his  array 
Toward  the  toun  of  Brug^es  for  to  fare, 
To  byen  ther  a  portion  dt  ware  : 
For  which  he  hath  to  Pans  sent  anon 
A  messager,  and  praied  hath  Dan  John 
That  he  shnld  come  to  Seint  Denis,  and  pleie 
With  him,  and  with  his  wif,  a  day  or  tweie. 
Or  he  to  Brunes  went^  in  aUe  wise. 

This  noble  Monk,  of  which  I  vou  devise. 
Hath  of  his  Abbot,  as  him  list,  hcence, 
(Because  he  was  a  man  of  high  prudence, 
And  eke  an  ofiBcer  out  for  to  ride, 
To  seen  hir  eranges,  and  hir  hemes  wide) 
And  unto  Semt  Denis  he  cometh  anon. 

Who  was  so  welcome  as  my  lord  Dan  John, 
Our  dere  cousin,  ful  of  .curtesie  1 
With  him  he  brought  a  jubbe  of  Malyesie, 
And  eke  another  fnl  of  fine  Vemage^ 
And  Tolatile,  as  ay  was  his  usage  : 
And  thuB  I  let  h^  ete,  and  draike,  and  pleye. 
This  marchant  and  this  monk,  a  day  or  tweye. 


The  thridde  day  this  marchant  up  aziseth. 
And  on  his  nodes  sadly  him  aviseth  : 
And  up  into  his  oountour  hous  goth  he. 
To  reken  with  himseWen,  wel  may  be. 
Of  thiike  yere,  how  that  it  with  him  stood. 
And  how  that  he  dispended  had  his  good, 
And  if  that  he  encreeed  were  or  non. 
His  bookes  and  his  bagges  many  on 
He  la^th  befom  him  on  his  counting  bord. 
Ful  riche  was  his  tresour  and  his  herd  ; 
For  which  ful  fast  his  oountour  dore  he  shot ; 
And  eke  he  n'olde  no  man  shuld  him  let 
Of  his  accountes,  for  the  mene  time  : 
And  thus  he  sit,  til  it  was  passed  prime. 

Dan  John  was  risen  in  the  morwe  also. 
And  in  the  gardin  walketh  to  and  fro, 
And  liath  his  thinges  sayd  ful  curteisly. 

This  goode  wif  came  walking  prively 
Into  the  gardin,  ther  he  walketh  soft, 
Anfl  him  salueth,  as  she  hath  don  oft : 
A  maiden  child  came  in  hire  compagnie, 
Which  as  hire  lust  she  may  goveme  and  gie, 
For  yet  under  the  yerde  was  the  maide. 

O  dere  cosin  min  Dan  John,  she  saide. 
What  aileth  you  so  rathe  for  to  arise ! 

Neoe,  quod  he,  it  ought  ynough  suffiae 
Five  houres  for  to  slepe  upon  a  ni^ht : 
But  it  were  for  an  olde  appalled  wight. 
As  ben  thise  wedded  men,  that  lie  and  dare, 
As  in  a  fourme  sitteth  a  wery  hare. 
Were  al  forstraught  with  houndes  gret  and  smale. 
But,  dere  nece,  why  be  ye  so  pale ! 
I  trowe  certes,  that  our  goode  man 
Hath  you  laboured,  sith  Uiis  night  began, 
That  you  were  node  to  resten  hastily. 
And  with  that  word  he  lough  ful  merily. 
And  of  his  owen  thought  he  wexe  all  red. 

This  faire  wif  gan  for  to  shake  hire  bed. 
And  saied  thus ;  Ye,  Grod  wote  all,  quod  she. 
Nay,  cosin  min,  it  stant  not  so  with  me. 
For  by  that  God,  that  yave  me  soule  and  lif. 
In  all  the  reame  of  Fraunce  is  ther  no  wif. 
That  lasse  lust  hath  to  that  soiy  play ; 
For  I  may  singe  alas  and  wala  wa 
That  I  was  borne,  but  to  no  wight  (quod  she) 
Dare  I  not  tell  how  that  it  stant  with  me. 
Wherfore  I  thinke  out  of  this  lond  to  wende, 
Or  elles  of  myself  to  make  an  ende. 
So  ful  am  I  of  drede  and  eke  of  care. 

This  monk  began  upon  this  wif  to  stare, 
And  eayd,  Alas  I  my  nece,  God  forbede, 
That  ye  for  any  sorwe,  or  any  drede. 
Fordo  yourself :  but  telleth  me  your  grefe, 
Paraventure  I  may  in  your  mischefe 
Conseile  or  helpe :  and  therfore  telleth  me 
All  your  annoy,  for  it  shal  ben  secree. 
For  on  my  Portoe  here  I  make  an  oth, 
That  never  in  my  lif,  for  lefe  ne  loth, 
Ne  shal  I  of  no  conseil  you  bewray. 

The  same  agen  to  you,  quod  she,  I  say. 
By  God  and  by  this  Fortos  I  you  swere. 
Though  men  roe  wolden  all  in  peces  tere, 
Ne  shal  I  never,  for  to  gon  to  helle, 
Bewrey  o  word  of  Uiing  that  ye  me  tell. 
Nought  for  no  cosinage,  ne  alliance, 
But  veraily  for  love  and  affiance. 
Thus  ben  they  swome,  and  hereupon  they  kiste. 
And  eche  of  hem  told  oUier  what  hem  liste. 

Cosin,  quod  she,  if  that  I  had  a  space. 
As  I  have  non,  and  namely  in  this  place, 
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Than  wold  I  tell  a  legend  of  my  lif, 
What  I  have  suffred  nth  I  was  a  wif 
V/iitk  min  hnsbond,  al  be  he  your  oomn. 

Nay,  quod  this  monk,  by  God  and  Seint  Martin, 
He  n'is  no  more  cosin  unto  me. 
Than  is  the  leef  that  hangeth  on  the  tree : 
I  clepe  him  so  by  Seint  Denis  of  France 
To  ban  the  more  cause  of  acquaintance 
Of  you,  which  I  have  loved  specially 
Aboven  alle  women  sikerly, 
This  swere  I  you  on  my  profeasioun  : 
Telleth  your  grefe,  lest  that  he  come  adoun, 
And  hasteth  you,  and  goth  away  anon. 

Mv  dere  love,  quod  she,  o  my  Dan  John, 
Ful  lefe  were  me  this  oonseil  for  to  hide, 
But  out  it  mote,  I  may  no  lenger  abide. 

Myn  husbond  is  to  me  the  wersto  man. 
That  ever  was  sith  that  the  world  began : 
But  sith  I  am  a  wif,  it  sit  not  me 
To  tollen  no  wight  of  our  privetee. 
Neither  in  bed,  ne  in  non  other  place  ; 
God  shilde  I  shulde  it  tellen  for  his  grace  ; 
A  wif  ne  shal  not  sayn  of  hire  husbond 
But  all  honour,  as  I  can  understond  ; 
Save  unto  you  thus  moch  I  tellen  shal : 
As  helpe  me.  Gk>d,  he  is  nought  worth  at  all. 
In  no  degree,  the  value  of  a  flie. 
But  yet  me  greveth  most  his  nigardie  : 
And  wel  ye  wot,  that  women  naturally 
Desiren  thinges  sixe,  as  wel  as  I. 
They  wolden  that  hir  husbondes  shulden  be 
Haidy,  and  wise,  and  riche,  and  therto  free. 
And  buxome  to  his  wif,  and  fresh  a-bedde. 
But  by  that  ilke  Lord  that  for  us  bledde, 
For  his  honour  myselven  for  to  array, 
A  sonday  next  I  muste  nedes  pay 
An  hundred  franks,  or  elles  am  I  lome. 
Yet  were  me  lever  that  I  were  unbome, 
Than  me  were  don  a  sclandre  or  vilanie. 
And  if  min  husbond  eke  might  it  espie, 
I  n*ere  but  lost ;  and  therfore  I  you  prey 
Lene  me  this  summe,  or  elles  mote  I  dey. 
Dan  John,  I  say,  lene  me  this  hundred  frankes ; 
Parde  I  wol  not  faille  you  my  thankes, 
If  that  you  list  to  do  that  I  you  pray. 
For  at  a  certain  day  I  wol  you  pay. 
And  do  to  you  what  plesance  and  service 
That  I  may  don,  right  as  you  list  devise  : 
And  but  I  do,  Grod  take  on  me  vengeance. 
As  foule  as  ever  had  Genelon  of  France. 

This  gentil  monk  answerd  in  this  manere ; 
Now  trewely,  min  owen  lady  dere, 
I  have  (quod  he)  on  you  so  greto  a  routhe, 
That  I  you  swere,  and  pliehto  you  my  trouthe. 
That  whan  your  husbond  is  to  Flandres  fare, 
I  wol  deliver  you  out  of  this  care. 
For  I  wol  bringen  you  an  hundred  frankes. 
And  with  that  word  he  caught  hire  by  the  flankes, 
And  hire  embraced  hard,  and  kiste  hire  oft. 
Goth  now  your  way,  quod  he,  al  stille  and  soft. 
And  let  us  dine  as  sone  as  that  ye  may. 
For  by  my  kalender  it  is  prime  of  day : 
Groth  now,  and  beth  as  trewe  as  I  shal  be. 
Now  elles  God  forbede,  sire,  quod^she ; 
And  forth  she  goth,  as  joly  as  a  pie, 
And  bad  the  cokes  that  they  shuld  hem  hie. 
So  that  men  mighten  dine,  and  that  anon. 
Up  to  hire  husbond  is  this  wif  ygon. 
And  knocketh  at  his  countour  boldely. 
Qui  est  la  9  quod  he.    Peter,  it  am  I, 


Quod  she.    What,  sire,  how  longe  wol  ye  fiust ! 

How  longe  time  wol  ye  reken  and  cast 

Your  summee, and  your  bookes,  and  your  thinges! 

The  devil  have  part  of  all  swiche  rekeninges. 

Ye  ban  ynough  parde  of  Goddes  sonde. 

Come  doun  to-day,  and  let  your  bagges  stonde. 

Ne  be  ye  not  ashamed,  that  Dan  John 

Shal  Casting  all  this  day  elenge  gon  t 

What !  let  us  here  a  masse,  and  go  we  dine. 

Wif,  quod  this  man,  litol  canst  thou  divine 
The  curious  besinesse  that  we  have : 
For  of  us  chapmen,  all  so  Grod  me  save. 
And  by  that  lord  that  deped  is  Seint  Ive, 
Scarsly  amonges  twenty  ten  shul  thrive 
Continuelly,  lasting  unto  cure  age. 
We  moun  wel  maken  chere  and  good  visage, 
And  driven  forth  the  world  as  it  may  be, 
And  kepen  oure  estat  in  privitee, 
Til  we  be  ded,  or  elles  that  we  play 
A  pilgrimage,  or  gon  out  of  the  way. 
And  therfore  have  I  gret  necessitee 
Upon  this  queinte  worid  to  avisen  me. 
For  evermore  mote  we  stond  in  drede 
Of  hap  and  fortune  in  our  chapmanhede. 

To  Flandres  wol  I  go  to-morwe  at  day. 
And  come  agein  as  sone  as  ever  I  may  : 
For  which,  my  dere  wif,  I  thee  beseke 
As  be  to  every  wight  buxom  and  meke, 
And  for  to  kepe  our  good  be  curious. 
And  honestly  goveme  wel  our  hous. 
Thou  hast  vnough,  in  every  maner  wise. 
That  to  a  tniifty  houshold  may  suffice. 
Thee  lacketh  non  array,  ne  no  vitaille  ; 
Of  silver  in  thy  purse  shalt  thou  not  faille. 
And  with  that  word  his  countour  dore  he  shette. 
And  doun  he  goth  ;  no  lenger  wold  he  letto  ; 
And  hastily  a  masse  was  ther  saide. 
And  spedily  the  tables  wereylaide. 
And  to  the  diner  faste  they  hem  spedde. 
And  richely  this  monk  the  chapman  fedde. 

And  after  diner  Dan  John  sobrely 
This  chapman  toke  apart,  and  prively 
He  said  him  thus  ;  Cosin,  it  stondeth  so, 
That,  wel  I  see,  to  Brugges  ye  wol  eo, 
God  and  Seint  Austin  spe<le  you  and  gide. 
I  pray  you,  cosin,  wisely  that  ye  ride  ; 
Govemeth  you  also  of  your  diete 
Attemprely,  and  namely  in  this  hete. 
Betwix  us  two  nedeth  no  strange  fare  ; 
Farewel,  cosin,  God  shilde  you  fro  care. 
If  any  thing  ther  be  by  day  or  night, 
If  it  He  in  my  power  and  my  might. 
That  ye  me  wol  command  in  any  wise. 
It  shal  be  don,  right  as  ye  wol  devise. 

But  o  thing  or  ye  go,  if  it  may  be, 
I  wolde  prayen  you  for  to  lene  me 
An  huncved  frankes  for  a  weke  or  tweye, 
For  certain  bestes  that  I  muste  beye. 
To  storen  with  a  place  that  is  cures  : 
(God  helpe  me  so,  I  wold  that  it  were  youres) 
1  shal  not  faille  surely  of  my  day. 
Not  for  a  thousand  frankes,  a  mile  way. 
But  let  this  thing  be  secree,  I  you  preye  ; 
For  yet  to-night  thise  bestes  mote  I  beye. 
And  fare  now  wel,  min  owen  cosin  dere. 
Grand  mercy  of  your  cost  and  of  your  chere. 

This  noble  marchant  gentilly  anon 
Answerd  and  said,  O  cosin  min  Dan  John, 
Now  sikerly  this  is  a  smal  requeste : 
My  gold  is  youres,  whan  that  it  you  leste, 
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And  not  only  my  gold,  bat  my  chaffare  : 
Take  what  yon  leet,  God  shilde  that  ye  spare. 
Bat  o  thing  is,  ye  know  it  wel  ynough 
Of  chapmen,  that  hir  money  is  hir  plough. 
We  moun  creancen  while  we  han  a  name, 
Bnt  gvodles  for  to  hen  it  is  no  game. 
Pay  it  agen,  whan  it  lith  in  your  ese ; 
After  my  might  ful  fayn  wold  I  you  plese. 

Thiae  hundred  frankes  fet  he  forth  anon, 
And  prively  he  toke  hem  to  Dan  John  : 
No  wight  in  al  this  world  wist  of  this  lone, 
Saving  this  marchant,  and  Dan  John  alone. 
They  drinke,  and  speke,  and  rome  a  while  and  pleye, 
Til  that  Dan  John  rideth  to  his  abbeye. 

The  morwe  came,  and  forth  this  marchant  rideth 
To  Flandres  ward,  his  prentis  wel  him  gideth. 
Til  he  came  in  to  Bmgges  merily. 
Now  goth  this  marchant  faste  and  besily 
About  his  nede,  and  bieth,  and  creanceih  ; 
He  neither  playeth  at  the  dis,  ne  danceth ; 
Bat  as  a  marchant,  shortly  for  to  tell, 
He  ledeth  his  lif,  and  ther  I  let  him  dwell. 

The  sonday  next  the  marchant  was  agon. 
To  Seint  Denis  vcomen  is  Dan  John, 
With  croune  and  berde  all  fresh  and  newe  yahave. 
In  all  the  hous  ther  n'as  so  litel  a  knave, 
Ne  no  wight  elles,  that  he  n'as  ful  fain, 
For  that  my  lord  Dan  John  was  come  again. 
And  shortly  to  the  point  right  for  to  gon. 
This  faire  wif  aceonleth  with  Dan  John, 
That  for  thise  hundred  frankes  he  shuld  all  night 
Haven  hire  in  his  armes  bolt-upright : 
And  this  accord  parformed  was  in  dede. 
In  mirth  all  night  a  besy  lif  they  lede 
Til  it  was  day,  that  Dan  John  yede  his  way, 
And  bad  the  meinie  farewel,  have  good  day. 
For  non  of  hem,  ne  no  wight  in  the  toun. 
Hath  of  Dan  John  right  non  suspectioun  ; 
And  forth  he  rideth  home  to  his  abbey, 
Or  wher  him  liste,  no  more  of  him  I  sey. 

This  marchant,  whan  that  ended  if^as  the  faire, 
To  Seint  Denis  he  gan  for  to  rfpaire. 
And  with  his  wif  he  maketh  feste  and  chore, 
And  telleth  hire  that  chaffare  is  so  dere, 
That  nedes  muste  he  make  a  chevisance. 
For  he  was  bonde  in  a  recognisance. 
To  payen  twenty  thousand  uieldes  anon. 
For  which  this  marchant  is  to  Paris  gon 
To  borwe  of  certain  frendes  that  he  hadde 
A  certain  frankes,  and  som  with  him  he  ladde. 
And  whan  that  he  was  oome  in  to  the  toun, 
For  gret  chiertee  and  eret  affectioun 
Vnto  Dan  John  he  goth  him  first  to  pleye  ; 
Not  for  to  axe  or  borwe  of  him  moneye. 
But  for  to  wete  and  seen  of  his  welfare. 
And  for  to  tellen  him  of  his  chaffare. 
As  frendes  don,  whan  thev  ben  mette  in  fere. 

Dan  John  him  maketh  feste  and  mery  chore  ; 
And  he  him  tolde  agen  ful  specially. 
How  he  had  wel  yboueht  and  graciously 
(Thanked  be  God)  all  hole  his  marchandise : 
Save  that  he  must  in  alle  roanere  wise 
Maken  a  chevisance,  as  for  his  beste  : 
And  than  he  shulde  ben  in  joye  and  reste. 
Dan  John  answered,  Certes  I  am  fain, 
That  ye  in  hele  be  comen  home  again  : 
And  if  .that  I  were  riche,  as  have  I  blisse. 
Of  twenty  thousand  sheldes  shuld  ye  not  misse. 
For  ye  so  kindely  this  other  day 
Lente  me  gold,  and  as  I  can  and  may 


I  tlianke  you,  by  Crod  and  by  Seint  Jame. 
But  natheles  I  toke  unto  our  Dame, 
Your  wif  at  home,  the  same  gold  again 
Upon  your  benche,  she  wote  it  wel  certain. 
By  certain  tokenes  that  I  can  hire  tell. 
Now  by  your  leve,  I  may  no  longer  dwell ; 
Our  abbot  wol  out  of  this  toun  anon. 
And  in  his  compagnie  I  muste  gon. 
Crete  wel  our  diune,  min  owen  nece  swete. 
And  farewel,  dere  cosin,  til  we  mete. 

This  marchant,  which  that  was  ful  ware  and  wise, 
Creanced  hath,  and  paide  eke  in  Paris 
To  certain  Lumbardes  redy  in  hir  bond 
The  summe  of  gold,  and  gate  of  hem  his  bond, 
And  home  he  goth,  mery  as  a  popingay. 
For  wel  he  knew  he  stood  in  swiche  array. 
That  nedes  muste  he  winne  in  that  viage 
A  thousand  frankes,  above  all  his  costage. 

His  wif  ful  redy  mette  him  at  the  gate. 
As  she  was  wont  of  old  usage  algate  : 
And  all  that  night  in  mirthe  they  ben  sette, 
For  he  was  riche,  and  derely  out  of  dette. 
Whan  it  was  day,  this  marchant  gan  enbraoe 
His  wif  all  newe,  and  kiste  hire  in  hire  face, 
And  up  he  goth,  and  maketh  it  ful  tough. 
No  more,  quod  she,  by  God  ye  have  ynough  : 
And  wantonly  agen  with  him  she  plaide, 
Til  at  the  last  this  marchant  to  hire  saide. 

By  God,  quod  he,  I  am  a  litel  wrothe 
With  you,  my  wif,  although  it  be  me  lothe  : 
And  wote  ye  why !  by  God,  as  that  I  gesse. 
That  ye  han  made  a  manere  strangenesse 
Betwixen  me  and  my  cosin  Dan  John. 
Ye  shuld  have  warned  me,  or  I  had  gon. 
That  he  you  had  an  hundred  frankes  paide 
By  redy  token  :  and  held  him  evil  apaide. 
For  that  I  to  him  spake  of  chevisance  : 
(Me  semed  so  as  by  his  contenance) 
But  natheles  by  God  our  heven  king, 
I  thoughte  not  to  axe  of  him  no  thing. 
I  pray  thee,  wif,  ne  do  thou  no  more  so. 
Tell  me  alway,  er  that  I  fro  thee  go. 
If  any  dettour  hath  in  min  absence 
Ypaide  thee,  lest  thurgh  thy  negligence 
I  might  him  axe  a  thing  that  he  hath  paide. 

Tms  wif  was  not  afe^e  ne  affraide. 
But  boldely  she  saide,  and  that  anon  ; 
Mary  I  defie  that  false  monk  Dan  John, 
I  kepe  not  of  his  tokenes  never  a  del  : 
He  toke  me  certain  gold,  I  wote  it  wel. 
What !  evil  thedome  on  his  monkea  snoute ! 
For,  Grod  it  wote,  I  wend  withouten  doute, 
That  he  had  yeve  it  me,  because  of  you. 
To  don  therwith  min  honour  and  my  prow. 
For  cosinage,  and  eke  for  belie  chere^ 
That  he  hath  had  ful  often  times  here. 
But  sith  I  see  I  stonde  in  swiche  disjoint, 
I  wol  answers  you  shortly  to  the  point. 

Ye  have  mo  slakke  dettours  than  am  I  : 
For  I  wol  pay  you  wel  and  i*edily 
Fro  day  to  day,  and  if  so  be  I  faille, 
I  am  your  wii^  score  it  upon  my  taile, 
And  I  shal  pay  as  sone  as  ever  I  may. 
For  by  my  troutJi,  I  have  on  min  array. 
And  not  in  waste,  bestowed  it  every  del. 
And  for  I  have  bestowed  it  so  wel 
For  your  honour,  for  Goddes  sake  I  say. 
As  beth  not  wrothe,  but  let  us  laugh  and  play. 
Ye  shal  my  joly  body  han  to  wedde  : 
By  Grod  I  n*ill  not  pay  you  but  a-bedde  : 
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Foryeve  it  me,  min  owen  spouae  dere  ; 
Tome  hitheinmd  and  maketh  better  chere. 
This  marchant  saw  ther  was  no  remed j  : 
And  for  to  chide,  it  n'ere  but  a  foly, 
SiUi  that  the  thing  may  not  amended  be. 


Now,  wif,  he  said,  and  I  foryeve  it  thee ; 
But  by  tiiy  Itf  ne  be  no  more  so  large ; 
Kepe  bet  my  good,  this  yeve  I  thee  in  charge. 
ThuB  endeth  now  my  tale,  and  God  ua  aende 
Taling  ynough,  onto  onr  tives  ende. 


THE  PRIORESSES  TALE. 

♦ 


THE  PRIORESSES  PROLOGUE. 


Wel  Bald  by  corpus  Domini,  quod  our  Hoste, 
Now  longe  mote  thou  sulen  by  the  coste, 
Thou  ^entil  Maister,  gentil  Marinere. 
God  give  the  monke  a  thonaand  last  quad  yere. 
A  ha,  felawes,  both  ware  of  swiche  a  jape. 
The  monke  put  in  the  mannes  hode  an  ape. 
And  in  his  wifea  eke,  by  Seint  Auatin. 
Draweth  no  monkes  more  into  your  in. 

But  now  pasee  over,  and  let  us  seke  abonte, 
Who  shal  now  tellen  first  of  all  this  route 
Another  tale :  and  with  that  word  he  said. 
As  curteisly  as  it  had  ben  a  maid. 

My  lady  Prioreese,  by  your  levQ, 
So  that  I  wist  I  shuld  you  not  agreve, 
I  wolde  demen,  that  ye  tellen  shold 
A  tale  next,  if  so  were  that  ye  wold. 
Now  wol  ye  vouchesauf,  my  lady  dere  ! 

Gladly,  quod  she,  and  saide  as  ye  shul  here. 


THE  PRIORESSES  TALE. 


O  LoBD  our  lord,  thy  name  how  merveillons 
Is  in  this  large  world  ysprad  !  (quod  she) 
For  not  al  o^y  thy  laude  precious 
Parfourmed  is  by  men  of  dignitee, 
But  by  the  mouth  of  children  thy  bountee 
Parfourmed  is,  for  on  the  brest  souking 
Somtime  shewen  they  thin  herying. 

Wherfore  in  laude,  as  I  can  best  and  may, 
Of  thee  and  of  the  white  lily  flour, 
Which  that  thee  bare,  and  is  a  maide  alway. 
To  tell  a  storie  I  wol  do  my  labour  ; 
Not  that  I  may  encresen  hire  honour. 
For  she  hireselven  is  honour  and  rote 
Of  bountee,  next  hire  sone,  and  soules  bote. 

O  mother  maide,  o  maide  and  mother  fre, 
0  bushe  unbrent,  brenning  in  Moyses  sight, 
That  ravishedest  doun  fro  the  deitee, 
Thurgh  thin  humblesse, the  gost  that  in  thee  alight ; 
Of  whos  vertue,  whan  he  thin  herte  light, 
Conceived  was  the  fathers  sapience  : 
Helpe  me  to  tell  it  in  thy  reverence. 

Lady,  thy  bountee,  thy  magnificence. 
Thy  vertue  and  thy  gret  humilitee, 
Ther  may  no  tonge  expresse  in  no  science : 
For  somtime,  lady,  or  men  pray  to  thee. 
Thou  gost  befom  of  thy  benignitee. 
And  getest  us  the  light,  of  thy  prayere. 
To  giden  us  unto  thy  sone  so  dere. 


My  conning  is  so  weke,  o  blisfol  queue. 
For  to  declare  thy  grete  worthinesse. 
That  I  ne  may  the  weighte  not  sustene  ; 
But  as  a  child  of  twelf  moneth  old  or  lease, 
That  can  unnethes  any  word  expresse, 
Right  so  fare  I,  and  therfore  I  you  pray, 
Gideth  my  song,  that  I  shal  of  yon  say. 


Ther  was  in  Asie,  in  a  gret  citee, 
Amonges  Cristen  folk  a  Jewerie, 
Sustened  by  a  lord  of  that  contree. 
For  foule  usure,  and  lucre  of  vilanie. 
Hateful  to  Crist,  and  to  his  compagnie : 
And  thurgh  the  stretemen  mighten  ride  and  wende. 
For  it  was  free,  and  open  at  ej^er  ende. 

A  litel  scole  of  Cristen  folk  ther  stood 
Doun  at  the  ferther  ende,  in  which  ther  were 
Children  an  hepe  comen  of  Cristen  blood. 
That  lemed  in  that  scole  yere  by  yere, 
Swidbe  manere  doctrine  as  men  used  there  : 
This  is  to  sav,  to  singen  and  to  rede. 
As  smale  children  don  in  hir  childhede. 

Among  thise  children  was  a  widewes  sone, 
A  litel  clergion,  sevene  yere  of  age. 
That  day  by  day  to  scole  was  his  wone. 
And  eke  also,  wheras  he  sey  the  image 
Of  Cristes  moder,  had  he  in  usage. 
As  him  was  taught,  to  knele  adoun,  and  say 
Ave  Marie,  as  he  goth  by  the  way. 

Thus  hath  this  widewe  hire  litel  sone  ytaught 
Our  blisful  Lady,  Cristes  moder  dere. 
To  worship  ay,  and  he  forgate  U  naught : 
For  sely  childe  wol  alway  soile  fere. 
But  ay,  whan  I  remembre  on  this  matere, 
Seint  Nicholas  stant  ever  in  my  presence. 
For  he  so  yong  to  Crist  did  rever^ice. 

This  Utel  childe  his  Utel  book  leming. 
As  he  sate  in  the  scole  at  his  primere, 
He  Alma  redemptoris  herde  smg, 
As  children  lered  hir  antiphonere  : 
And  as  he  dorst,  he  drow  him  nere  and  nere. 
And  herkened  ay  the  wordes  and  the  note. 
Til  he  the  firste  vers  coude  al  by  rote. 

Nought  wist  he  what  this  Latin  was  to  say. 
For  he  so  yonge  and  tendre  was  of  age  ; 
But  on  a  day  his  felaw  gan  he  pray 
To  expounden  him  this  song  in  his  langage, 
Or  telle  him  why  this  song  was  in  usage  : 
This  prayde  he  him  to  construe  and  declare^ 
Ful  often  time  upon  his  knees  bare. 
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I      His  felaw,  whidi  that  elder  was  than  he, 

Anawerd  him  thus  :  This  song,  I  have  herd  say, 
I  Was  maked  of  oar  blisful  La4y  fre, 
I  Hire  to  salne,  and  eke  hire  for  to  prey 

To  ben  onr  help,  and  sooour  whan  we  dey. 
I  1  can  no  more  expound  in  this  matere  : 
I  I  leme  song,  I  can  bnt  smal  grammere. 

And  is  this  song  maked  in  rererence 
Of  Cristes  moder  1  said  this  innocent ; 
'  Now  certes  I  wol  don  my  diligence 
To  oonne  it  all,  or  Cristemasse  be  went, 
Though  that  I  for  my  primer  shal  be  dient. 
And  shal  be  beten  thries  in  an  houre, 
I  wol  it  oonne,  our  Ladie  for  to  honoure. 

His  felaw  tought  him  homeward  prively 
Fro  day  to  day,  til  he  coude  it  by  rote. 
And  than  he  song  it  wel  and  boldely 
Pro  word  to  word  according  with  the  note : 
Twies  a  day  it  passed  thurgh  his  throte, 
To  sooleward  and  homewara  whan  he  wente: 
On  Cristes  moder  set  was  his  entente. 

As  I  have  said,  thurghout  the  Jewerie 
This  litel  child  as  he  came  to  and  fro, 
I  Ful  merOy  than  wold  he  sing  and  crie^ 
0  Alma  redemptoru,  ever  mo : 
The  swetenesse  hath  his  herte  persed  so 
Of  Cristes  moder,  that  to  hire  to  pray 
He  cannot  stint  of  singing  by  the  way. 

Our  firste  fo,  the  serpent  Sathanas, 
That  bath  in  Jewes  herte  his  waspes  nest, 
Up  swale  and  said,  0  Ebraike  peple,  alas ! 
Is  this  to  you  a  thinff  that  is  honest, 
That  swiche  a  boy  shal  walken  as  him  leste 
In  your  despit,  and  sing  of  swiche  sentence. 
Which  is  again  our  lawes  reverence  t 

From  thennesforth  the  Jewes  ban  conspired 
-  This  innocent  out  of  this  world  to  chace  : 
I  An  homicide  therto  ban  they  hired. 
That  in  an  aleye  had  a  privee  place, 
i  And  as  the  ehud  gan  forthby  for  to  pace, 
,  This  cursed  Jew  him  bent,  and  held  him  fast, 
I  And  cut  his  throte,  and  in  a  pit  him  cast 

I  say  that  in  a  wardrope  they  him  threwe, 
Wher  as  thise  Jewes  purgen  hir  entraille. 
i  0  cursed  folk,  of  Herodes  alle  newe, 
I  What  may  your  evfl  entente  you  availle  1 
\  Mordre  wol  out,  certein  it  wol  not  faille. 
And  namely  ther  the  honour  of  God  shal  sprede : 
The  blood  out  erieth  on  your  cursed  dede. 

0  martyr  souded  in  virnnitee. 
Now  maist  thou  singe,  and  folwen  ever  in  on 
The  white  lamb  celestial,  quod  she. 
Of  which  the  gret  Evaneelist  Seint  John 
In  PathmoB  wrote,  which  sayth  that  they  that  gon 
Befom  this  lamb,  and  singe  a  song  al  newe, 
That  never  fleshly  woman  they  ne  knewe. 

This  poure  widewe  awaiteth  al  that  night 
AiWr  hire  litel  childe,  and  he  came  nou^t : 
For  which  as  sone  as  it  was  dayes  light, 
With  iaoe  pale  of  drede  and  besy  thought, 
She  hath  at  scole  and  elleswher  him  sought, 
Til  finally  she  gan  so  fer  aspie. 
That  he  last  seen  was  in  the  Jewerie. 


With  modres  pitee  in  hire  brest  enclosed 
She  goth,  as  she  were  half  out  of  hire  minde. 
To  every  place,  wher  she  hath  supposed 
By  likeiihed  hire  litel  cluld  to  finde : 
And  ever  on  Cristes  moder  meke  and  kinde 
She  cried,  and  at  the  laste  thus  she  wrought, 
Among  Uie  cursed  Jewes  she  him  sought. 

She  freyneth,  and  she  prateih  pitously 
To  every  Jew  that  dwelled  in  thilke  place, 
To  telle  hire,  if  hire  child  went  ought  forUiby : 
They  sayden.  Nay  ;  but  Jesu  of  hw  grace 
Yave  in  hire  thought,  within  a  litel  space. 
That  in  that  place  after  hire  sone  she  cride, 
Ther  he  was  casten  in  a  pit  beside. 

O  grete  Grod,  that  parformest  thy  laude 
By  mouth  of  innocentes,  lo  here  thy  might ! 
This  gemme  of  cha8titee,.this  emeraude. 
And  eke  of  martirdome  the  rubie  bri|;ht, 
Ther  he  with  throte  ycorven  lay  upright, 
He  Alma  redempiorit  gan  to  singe 
So  loude,  that  ul  the  place  gan  to  ringe. 

The  Cristen  folk,  that  thurgh  the  strete  wente. 
In  comen,  for  to  wondre  upon  this  thing  : 
And  hastifly  they  for  tiie  provost  sente. 
He  came  anon  withouten  tarying. 
And  herieth  Crist,  that  is  of  heven  king. 
And  eke  his  moder,  honour  of  mankind 
And  after  that'the  Jewes  let  he  binde. 

This  child  with  pitous  lamentation 
Was  taken  up,  singing  his  song  alway  : 
And  with  honour  and  gret  procession, 
They  carien  him  unto  the  next  abbey. 
His  moder  swouning  by  the  here  lay  ; 
Unnethes  might  the  peple  that  was  there 
This  newe  Rachel  brmgen  fro  lus  here. 

With  torment,  and  with  shameful  deth  echo  on 
This  provost  doth  thise  Jewes  for  to  sterve. 
That  of  this  morder  wiste,  and  that  anon  ;  * 
He  n'olde  no  swiche  curseidnesse  observe : 
Evil  shal  he  have,  that  evil  wol  deserve. 
Therfore  with  wilde  hors  he  did  hem  drawe. 
And  after  that  he  faeng  hem  by  the  lawe. 

Upon  his  here  ay  lith  this  innooent 
Befom  the  auter  while  the  masse  last : 
And  after  that,  the  abbot  with  his  covent 
Han  spedde  hem  for  to  berie  him  ful  fast : 
And  whan  they  holy  water  on  him  cast, 
Yetspake  this  child,  whanspreint  wasthe  holy  water. 
And  sang,  o  Alma  redempiorit  mater. 

This  abbot,  which  that  was  an  holy  man. 
As  monkes  ben,  or  elles  ought  to  be. 
This  yonge  child  to  conjure  he  began. 
And  said ;  O  dere  child,  I  halse  thee 
In  vertue  of  the  holy  Trinitee, 
Tell  me  what  is  thy  cause  for  to  sing, 
Sith  that  thy  throte  is  out  to  my  seming. 

My  throte  is  cut  unto  my  nekke-bon, 
Saide  this  child,  and  as  by  way  of  kinde 
I  shnld  have  deyd,  ye  longe  time  agon  : 
But  Jesu  Crist,  as  ye  in  bookes  finde, 
Wol  that  his  glory  Ust  and  be  in  minde. 
And  for  the  worship  of  his  moder  dere. 
Yet  may  I  sing  o  Alma  loude  and  dere. 
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This  welle  of  mercie,  Cristes  moder  swete, 
I  loved  alway,  as  after  my  conniiig : 
And  whan  that  I  my  fif  umlde  forlete. 
To  me  she  came,  and  bad  me  for  to  sing  • 
This  antem  veraily  in  rov  dying, 
As  ye  han  herde,  and,  whan  that  I  had  songe. 
Me  thought  she  hud  a  grain  npon  my  tonge. 

Wherfore  I  sing,  and  sing  I  mote  certain 
In  honour  of  that  bllsful  maiden  free. 
Til  fro  my  tonge  of  taken  is  the  grain. 
And  after  that  thus  Baide  she  to  m*e ; 
My  Utel  child,  than  wol  I  fetchen  thee. 
Whan  that  the  nain  is  fro  thy  tone  ytake : 
Be  not  agaste,  f  wol  thee  not  forsake. 

This  holy  monk,  this  abbot  him  mene  I, 
His  tonge  out  caught,  and  toke  away  the  grain  ; 
And  he  yave  up  the  gost  fnl  softely. 
And  whan  this  abbot  had  this  wonder  sein. 


His  salte  teres  trilled  adoun  as  reyne : 
And  groff  he  fell  al  pUtte  upon  the  ground. 
And  still  he  lay,  as  he  had  ben  ybound. 

The  oovent  lay  eke  upon  the  pavement 
Weping  and  heiying  Cristes  moder  dere. 
And  after  that  they  risen,  and  forth  ben  went. 
And  toke  away  this  martir  fro  his  here, 
And  in  a  tombe  of  marble  stones  dere 
Enclosen  they  his  litel  body  swete : 
Ther  he  is  now,  Gk>d  lene  us  for  to  mete. 

O  yonge  Hew  of  Lincoln,  slain  also 
With  cursed  Jewes,  as  it  is  notable, 
For  it  n'is  but  a  litel  while  aeo, 
Pray  eke  for  us,  we  sinful  XoUc  unstable. 
That  of  his  mercy  God  so  merdable 
On  us  his  grete  mercie  multinlie, 
For  reverence  of  his  moder  Marie. 


THE  RIME  OF  SIRE  THOPAS. 


PROLOGUE  TO  SIRE  THOPAS. 


Whan  said  was  this  miracle,  every  man 

As  sober  was,  that  wonder  was  to  see, 

Til  that  our  hoste  to  iapen  he  began, 

And  than  at  erst  he  loked  upon  me, 

And  saide  thus ;  What  man  art  thou  1  quod  he. 

Thou  lokest,  as  thou  woldest  fiode  an  hare, 

For  ever  upon  the  ground  I  see  thee  stare. 

Approche  nere,  and  loke  up  merily. 
Now  ware  you,  sires,  and  let  this  man  have  place. 
He  in  the  waste  is  shapen  as  wel  as  I : 
This  were  a  popet  in  an  arme  to  enbrace 
For  any  woman,  smal  and  faire  of  &ce. 
He  semeth  elvish  bv  his  contenance, 
For  unto  no  wight  doth  he  daliance. 

Say  now  somwhat,  sin  other  folk  han  aaide  ; 
Tell  us  a  tale  of  mirthe  and  that  anon. 
Hoste,  quod  I,  ne  be  not  evil  apaide, 
For  other  tale  oertes  can.  I  non, 
But  of  a  rime  I  lemed  yore  agon. 
Ye,  that  is  good,  quod  he,  we  shullen  here 
Som  deintee  thing,  me  thmketh  by  Uiy  chore. 


THE  RIME  OF  SIRE  THOPAS. 


LiSTBNETH,  lordinges,  in  good  entent, 
And  I  wol  tell  you  verament 

Of  mirthe  and  of  solas, 
Al  of  a  knight  was  faire  and  gent 
In  bataille  and  in  turnamenty 

His  name  was  sure  Thopas. 


Ybome  he  was  in  fer  contree. 
In  Flandres,  al  beyonde  the  see. 

At  Popering  in  the  phu9e, 
His  father  was  a  man  fnl  free. 
And  lord  he  was  of  that  contree. 

As  it  was  Goddee  grace. 

Sire  Thopas  was  a  doughty  swam, 
White  was  his  &oe  as  paindemaine 

His  Itppes  red  as  rose. 
His  rudde  is  like  scarlet  in  {jrain. 
And  I  you  tell  in  good  certain 

He  had  a  semely  nose. 

His  here,  his  berde,  was  like  safroun, 
That  to  his  girdle  raught  adoun, 

His  shoon  of  cordewane  ; 
Of  Brugges  were  his  hosen  broun  ; 
His  robe  was  of  ciclatoun, 

That  coste  many  a  jane. 

He  ooude  hunt  at  the  wilde  dere. 
And  ride  on  hauking  for  the  riveie 

With  grey  goshamc  on  honde  : 
Therto  he  was  a  good  arehere, 
Of  wrastling  was  ther  non  his  pere, 

Ther  ony  ram  shuld  stonde. 

Ful  many  a  maide  bright  in  hour 
They  mourned  for  him  par  amours 

Whan  hem  were  bet  to  slope  ; 
But  he  was  chaste  and  no  lechour. 
And  swete  as  is  the  bramble  flour. 

That  bereth  the  red  hope. 

And  so  it  fell  upon  a  day, 
Forsoth,  as  I  you  tellen  may. 

Sire  Thopas  wold  out  ride  ; 
He  worth  upon  his  stede  gray. 
And  in  his  hond  a  launcegay, 

A  long  Bwerd  by  his  side. 
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He  priketh  thnrgh  a  faire  forest, 
Therin  is  many  a  wilde  best, 

Ye  bothe  buck  and  hare, 
And  as  he  priked  North  and  Est, 
I  telle  it  youy  him  had  almeste 

Betidde  a  sory  care. 

Tber  springen  herbes  grete  and  smale. 
The  licoris  and  the  setewale, 

And  many  a  clone  gilofre, 
And  notemnge  to  pat  in  ale, 
Whether  it  be  moist  or  stale, 

Or  for  to  lain  in  oofre. 

The  briddes  singen,  it  is  no  nay. 
The  sperhank  and  the  popingay. 

That  joye  it  was  to  here, 
The  throstel  ook  made  eke  his  lay, 
The  wode  dove  upon  the  spray 

He  sang  fill  londe  and  dere. 

Sire  Thopas  fell  in  love-longing 
Al  whan  he  herd  the  throstel  sing, 

And  priked  as  he  were  wood  ; 
His  faire  stede  in  his  prikin^ 
So  swatte,  that  men  might  lum  wring. 

His  sides  were  al  blood. 

Sire  Thopas  eke  bo  wery  was 
For  priking  on  the  softe  gras^ 

So  fien  was  his  corap;e. 
That  doon  he  laid  him  m  that  place 
To  maken  his  stede  som  solace. 

And  yaf  him  good  forage. 

A,  Seinte  Alary,  benedieitef 
What  uleth  this  love  at  me 

To  binde  me  so  sore  ! 
Me  dremed  all  this  night  parde, 
An  elf-qnene  shal  my  lemman  be. 

And  siepe  under  my  gore. 

An  elf-quene  wol  I  love  ywis. 
For  in  this  world  no  woman  is 

Worthy  to  be  my  make  ||  in  toun, — 
AH  other  women  I  forsake. 
And  to  an  elf-quene  I  me  take 

By  dale  and  eke  by  donn. 

Into  his  sadel  he  dombe  anon. 
And  priked  over  stile  and  ston 

An  elf-^quene  for  to  espie. 
Til  he  BO  long  had  ridden  and  gone. 
That  he  fond  in  a  privee  wone 

The  oontree  of  Faerie. 

Wherin  he  songhte  North  and  South, 
And  oft  he  spi^  with  his  mouth 

In  many  a  forest  wilde. 
For  in  that  oontree  n'as  tiier  non, 
That  to  him  dorst  ride  or  gon^ 

Neither  wif  ne  ehilde. 

"ni  that  ther  came  a  mt  geaunt, 
His  name  kss  Sire  OUphaunt, 

A  perilous  man  of  dede. 
He  sayde.  Child,  by  Termagaunt, 
But  if  thou  prike  out  of  myn  haunt, 

Amm  I  slee  thy  stede  II  wiUi 


Here  is  the  Queue  of  Faerie, 
With  harpe,  and  pipe,  and  Bimphonie, 
Dwelling  in  this  place. 

The  child  sayd,  Al  so  mote  I  the, 
To  morwe  wol  I  meten  thee. 

Whan  I  have  min  armoure, 
And  yet  I  hope  par  ma  fay. 
That  thou  shalt  with  this  launccgay 

Abien  it  ful  soure  ;  ||  thy  mawe— 
Shal  I  perce,  if  I  may. 
Or  it  be  fully  prime  of  the  day. 

For  here  thou  shalt  be  sUwe. 

Sire  Thopas  drew  abak  ful  fast ; 
This  geaunt  at  him  stones  cast 

Out  of  a  fel  staffe  sling  : 
But  faire  escaped  diild  Thopas, 
And  all  it  was  thura^  Goddes  grace, 

And  thurgh  his  uire  bering. 

Yet  listeneth,  lordings,  to  my  tale, 
Merier  than  the  nightingale. 

For  now  I  wol  you  roune. 
How  Sire  Thopas  with  sides  smale, 
Priking  over  hill  and  dale, 

Is  comen  agein  to  tonne. 

His  mery  men  commandeth  he, 
T!h  maken  him  bothe  game  and  gle, 

For  nodes  must  he  fighte. 
With  a  geaunt  with  hedes  three. 
For  paramour  and  jolitee 

Of  on  that  shone  ful  brighte. 

Do  come,  he  sayd,  my  minestrales 
And  gestours  for  to  tellen  tales 

Anon  in  min  arming. 
Of  romaunces  that  ben  reales, 
Of  popes  and  of  cardinales. 

And  eke  of  love-longing. 

They  fet  him  first  the  swete  win. 
And  mede  eke  in  a  maselin. 

And  real  spicerie. 
Of  ginger-bred  that  was  ful  fin. 
And  licoris  and  eke  comin, 

With  suger  that  is  trie. 

He  didde  next  his  white  lore 
Of  doth  of  lake  fin  and  dere 

A  breche  and  eke  a  sherte. 
And  next  his  short  an  haketon^ 
And  over  that  an  habergeon. 

For  perdng  of  his  herte. 

And  over  that  a  fin  hauberk. 
Was  all  y  wrought  of  Jewes  work, 

Ful  strong  it  was  of  plate. 
And  over  that  his  cote-armoure. 
As  white  as  is  the  lily  floure. 

In  which  he  wold  debate. 

His  sheld  was  all  of  gold  so  red, 
And  therin  was  a  bores  hed, 

A  charboucle  beside ; 
And  ther  he  swore  on  ale  and  bred 
How  that  the  geaunt  shuld  be  ded. 

Betide  what  so  betide. 
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His  jambeux  were  of  enirbonlyy 
His  swwdes  aheth  of  iy<aj, 

HiB  helme  of  latoim  bright. 
His  sadel  was  of  rewel  bone, 
His  bridel  as  the  soime  shone, 

Or  as  the  mono  light. 

His  spere  was  of  fin  cypres, 

That  bodeth  werre,  ana  nothing  pees, 

The  bed  ful  sharpe  yground. 
His  stede  was  all  dapple  gray. 
It  goth  an  anmble  in  the  way 

Ful  Boftely  and  round  ||  in  londe^ 
Lo,  Lordes  min,  here  is  a  fit ; 
If  ye  wol  ony  more  of  it. 

To  telle  it  wol  I  fond. 


Now  hold  your  month  pour  eharUef 
Bothe  knight  and  lady  fre, 

And  herkeneth  to  my  mil. 
Of  bataille  and  of  chevalne. 
Of  ladies  lore  and  druerie, 

Anon  I  wol  yon  telL 


Men  speken  of  romaonoes  of  pris. 
Of  Homchiid,  and  of  Ipotis, 

Of  Bevis,  and  Sire  Guy, 
Of  Sire  Libeux,  and  Pleindamonr, 
But  Sire  Thopaa,  he  bereth  &e  floor 

Of  real  ehevalria 

His  goode  stede  he  al  bestrode. 
And  forth  npon  his  way  he  glode, 

As  sparcle  ont  of  bronde  ; 
Upon  his  crest  he  bare  a  tour. 
And  Uierin  stiked  a  lily  flour, 

Grod  shilde  his  corps  tro  afaionde. 

And  for  he  was  a  knight  aontioas, 
He  n'olde  slepen  in  non  hous, 

But  liggen  in  his  hood. 
His  brighte  helm  was  his  wanger. 
And  by  him  baited  his  destrer 

Of  herbes  fin  and  good. 

Himself  drank  water  of  the  well. 
As  did  the  knight  Sire  Percivell 

So  worthy  under  wede. 
Til  on  a  day 


THE  TALE  OF  MELIBEUS. 


PROLOGUE  TO  MELIBEUS. 


No  more  of  this  for  Goddes  diniitee. 
Quod  oure  hoste,  for  thou  makest  me 
So  wery  of  thy  veray  lewednesse. 
That  al  so  wisly  God  my  soule  blesse, 
Min  eres  aken  of  thy  dnfty  speche. 
Now  swiche  a  rime  the  de^  I  beteche ; 
This  may  wel  be  rime  dogerel,  quod  he. 

Why  so  t  quod  I,  why  wolt  thou  letten  me 
More  of  my  tale,  than  an  other  man. 
Sin  that  it  is  the  beste  rime  I  can ! 

By  God,  quod  he,  for  plainly  at  o  word. 
Thy  drafty  riming  is  not  worth  a  tord : 
Thou  dost  nought  elles  but  dispendest  time. 
Sire,  at  o  word,  thou  shalt  no  lenger  rime. 
Let  see  wher  thou  canst  tellen  ought  in  geste. 
Or  tellen  in  prose  somwhat  at  the  leste. 
In  which  ther  be  soro  rairthe  or  som  doctrine. 

Gladly,  quod  I,  by  Goddes  swete  pine 
I  wol  yon  tell  a  litel  thing  in  prose. 
That  oughte  liken  you,  as  I  suppose. 
Or  elles  certes  ye  be  to  dangerous. 
It  is  a  moral  tale  rertnous, 
Al  be  it  told  somtime  in  sondry  wise 
Of  sondry  folk,  as  I  shal  you  devise. 

As  thus,  ye  wote  that  OTery  Evangelist, 
That  telleth  us  the  peine  of  Jesn  Crist, 
Ne  saith  not  alle  thing  as  his  felaw  doth  : 
But  natheles  hir  sentence  is  al  soth. 
And  alle  accorden  as  in  hir  sentence, 
Al  be  ther  in  hir  telling  difference  : 
For  som  of  hem  say  more,  and  som  say  lease. 
Whan  they  his  pitons  passion  expresse  ; 
I  mene  of  Mark  and  Mathew,  Luke  and  John, 


But  donteles  hir  sentence  is  all  on. 
Therfore,  lordinges  all,  I  you  beseche. 
If  that  ye  thinke  I  vary  in  my  speche, 
As  thus,  though  that  I  telle  som  del  more 
Of  proverbee,  than  ye  ban  herde  before 
C!omprehended  in  this  litel  tretise  here, 
To  enforcen  with  the  effect  of  my  matere, 
And  though  I  not  the  same  wordes  say 
As  ye  ban  herde,  yH  to  you  alle  I  pray 
Blameth  me  not,  for,  as  in  my  sentence, 
Shul  ve  nowher  finden  no  difference 
Fro  the  sentence  of  thilke  tretise  lite, 
After  the  which  this  mery  tale  I  write. 
And  therfore  herkeneth  what  I  shal  say. 
And  let  me  tellen  all  my  tale  I  pray. 


THE  TALE  OF  MELIBEUS. 


A  TONOE  man  called  Melibeus,  mighty  and  rieh^ 
begate  upon  his  wif,  that  called  was  Prudence,  a 
douffhter  which  that  called  was  Sophie. 

Upon  a  day  befell,  that  he  for  his  disport  is  went 
into  the  feldes  him  to  playe.  His  wif  and  eke  his 
doughter  hath  he  laft  within  his  hous,  of  which 
the  dores  weren  fast  yshette.  Fonre  of  his  olde 
foos  ban  it  espied,  and  setten  ladders  to  the  walles 
of  his  hous,  and  by  the  windowes  ben  entred,  and 
beten  his  wif,  and  wounded  his  doughter  with  five 
mortal  woundes,  in  five  sondry  places ;  this  is  to 
say,  in  hire  feet,  in  hire  hondes,  in  hire  eres,  in 
hire  nose,  and  in  hire  mouth  ;  and  leften  hire  for 
dede,  and  wenten  away. 

Whan  Melibeus  retomed  was  into  his  hous,  and 
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sey  al  this  metchief,  he,  like  a  mad  man,  rending 
ioB  clothes,  gan  to  wepe  and  crie. 

Prodenee  his  wif,  as  fer  forth  as  she  dorste, 
besonght  him  of  his  wephig  for  to  stint :  but  not 
I  forthy  he  gan  to  crie  and  wepen  ever  longer  the 
I  more. 

I  This  noble  wif  Prudence  remembred  hire  upon 
the  sentence  of  Ovide,  in  his  book  that  doped  is 
the  Remedie  of  love,  wheras  he  Baith ;  he  is  a 
fool  that  distourbeth  the  moder  to  wepe,  in  the 
deth  of  hire  childe,  til  she  have  wept  hire  fille,  as 
for  a  certain  time :  and  than  shal  a  man  don  his 
diligence  with  amiable  wordes  hire  to  reconforte 
and  preye  hire  of  hire  weping  for  to  stinte.  For 
which  leson  this  noble  wif  Prudence  suffred  hire 
honsbond  for  to  wepe  and  crie,  as  for  a  certain 
space  ;  and  whan  she  saw  hire  time,  she  sayde  to 
him  in  this  wise.  Alas  I  my  lord,  quod  she,  why 
make  ye  yourself  for  to  be  like  a  fool  t  Forsothe  it 
apperteineth  not  to  a  wise  man,  to  maken  swiche 
a  aorwe.  Youre  doughter,  with  the  grace  of  God, 
shal  warish  and  escape.  And  al  were  it  so  that 
she  right  now  were  dede,  ye  ne  ought  not  as  for 
hire  deth  youreself  to  destroys.  Senek  saith  ;  the 
wise  man  shal  not  take  to  gret  discomfort  for  the 
deth  of  his  children,  but  oertes  he  shulde  sufiVen 
it  in  patience,  as  wel  as  he  abideth  the  deth  of  his 
owen  propre  persone. 

This  Melibeus  answered  anon  and  saide  :  what 
man  (quod  he)  shulde  of  his  weping  stinte,  that 
hath  so  gret  a  cause  for  to  wepe  1  Jesu  Crist,  our 
Lord,  himself  wepte  for  the  deth  of  Lazarus  his 
frend.  Prudence  answered ;  certee  wel  I  wote, 
attempre  weping  is  nothing  defended,  to  him  that 
sorweful  is,  among  folk  in  sorwe,  but  it  is  rather 
grannted  him  to  wepe.  The  Apostle  Poule  unto 
the  Romaines  writeth ;  man  shal  rtiioyce  with 
hem  that  maken  joye,  and  wepen  with  swiche 
folk  as  wepen.  But  though  attempre  weping  be 
ygranted,  outrageous  weping  certes  is  defended. 
Mesure  of  weping  shulde  be  considered,  after  the 
lore  that  techeth  us  Senek.  Whan  that  thy  frend 
is  dede  (quod  he)  let  not  thin  eyen  to  moiste  ben 
of  teres,  ne  to  muche  drie  :  although  the  teres 
eomen  to  thin  eyen,  let  hem  not  falle.  And  whan 
thou  hast  forgon  thy  frend,  do  diligence  to  get 
agein  another  frend  :  and  this  is  more  wisdom 
than  for  to  wepe  for  thy  frend,  which  that  thou 
hast  lonie,  for  therin  is  no  bote.  And  therfore 
if  ye  goTcme  you  by  sapience,  put  away  sorwe 
out  of  youre  herte.  Remembreth  you  that  Jesus 
Sirak  sayth  ;  a  man  that  is  joyous  and  glad  in 
herte,  it  him  oonserveth  florishing  in  his  age  :  but 
eothly  a  sorweful  herte  maketh  his  bones  drie. 
He  saith  eke  thus,  that  sorwe  in  herte  sleeth  ful 
many  a  man.  Salomon  sayth,  that  right  as 
monthes  in  the  shepee  fleese  anoien  to  the  clothes, 
and  the  smale  wormes  to  the  tree,  right  so  anoieth 
Borwe  to  the  herte  of  man.  Whenore  us  ought 
as  wel  in  the  deth  of  cure  cliildren,  as  in  the 
losse  of  oure  goodes  tempore],  have  patience. 

Remembre  yon  upon  the  patient  Job,  whan  he 
hadde  lost  his  children  and  his  temporel  sub- 
staunce,  and  in  his  body  endured  and  received 
ful  many '  a  grevous  tribulation,  yet  sayde  he 
thus  :  Oure  Ixn^  hath  yeve  it  to  me,  oure  Lord 
hath  beraft  it  me  ;  right  as  oure  Lord  hath  wold, 
right  so  is  it  don ;  ybleesed  be  the  name  of 
nure  Lord.  To  thise  foresaids  thinges  answered 
Melibeus  unto  his  wif  Prudence :  all  thy  wordes 


(quod  he)  ben  trewe,  and  therto  profitable,  but 
trewely  min  herte  is  troubled  with  thb  sorwe  so 
grevously,  that  I  n'ot  what  to  don.  Let  calle 
(quod  Prudence)  thyn  trewe  firendes  alle,  and 
thy  linage,  which  thiat  ben  wise,  and  telleth  to 
hem  ^our  cas,  and  herkeneth  what  they  saye  in 
eonseilling,  and  goveme  you  after  hir  sentence. 
Salomon  saith  ;  werke  all  thinges  by  conseil,  and 
thou  shalt  never  repente. 

Than,  by  conseil  of  his  wif  Prudence,  this  Meli- 
beus let  callen  a  gret  congregation  of  folk,  as  sur- 
giens,  phisiciens,  olde  folk  and  yonge,  and  som  of 
his  olde  enemies  reconciled  (as  by  hir  semblant)  to 
his  love  and  to  his  grace :  and  therwithal  ther 
comen  some  of  his  neigheboures,  that  diden  him 
reverence  more  for  drede  than  for  love,  as  it 
happeth  oft.  Ther  comen  also  ful  many  subtil 
flaterers,  and  wise  Advocats  lemed  in  the  lawe. 

And  whan  thise  folk  togeder  assembled  weren, 
this  Melibeus  in  sorweful  wise  shewed  hem  his 
cas,  and  by  the  manere  of  his  speche,  it  semed 
that  in  herte  he  bare  a  cruel  ire,  redy  to  don 
vengeaunce  upon  his  foos,  and  sodeinlv  desired 
that  the  werre  shulde  befl:mne,  but  natheles  yet 
axed  he  his  conseil  upon  rais  matere.  A  surgien, 
by  licence  and  assent  of  swiche  as  weren  wise,  up 
rose,  and  unto  Melibeus  sayde,  as  ye  moun  here. 

Sire,  (quod  he)  as  to  us  sursiens  apperteineth, 
that  we  do  to  every  wight  the  beete  that  we  can, 
wher  as  we  ben  withholden,  and  to  our  patient 
that  we  do  no  damage :  wherfore  it  happeth  many 
time  and  ofte,  that  whan  twey  men  nan  evericn 
wounded  other,  o  same  surgien  heleth  hem  both, 
wherfore  unto  our  art  it  is  not  pertinent  to  norice 
werre,  ne  parties  to  supporte.  But  certes,  as  to 
the  warishing  of  youre  doughter,  al  be  it  so  that 
perilously  she  be  wounded,  we  shuln  do  so  ententif 
besinesse  fro  day  to  night,  that  with  the  grace  of 
God,  she  shal  be  hole  and  sound,  as  sons  as  is 
possible.  Almost  right  in  the  same  wise  the  phi- 
siciens answerden,  save  that  they  saiden  a  fewe 
wordes  more :  that  right  as  maladies  ben  cured 
by  hir  contraries,  right  so  shal  man  warishe  werre. 
His  neigheboures  ful  of  envie,  his  feined  frendes 
that  semed  reconciled,  and  his  flaterers,  maden 
semblant  of  weping,  and  empeired  and  agregged 
muchel  of  this  matere,  in  preysing  gretly  MeUbee 
of  might,  of  power,  of  richesse,  and  of  frendes, 
despising  the  power  of  his  adversaries :  and  saiden 
outrely,  that  he  anon  shulde  wreken  him  on  his 
foos,  and  beginnen  werre. 

Up  rose  than  an  Advocat  that  was  wise,  by  leve 
and  by  conseil  of  other  that  were  wise,  and  sayde : 
Lordinges,  the  node  for  the  which  we  ben  assem- 
bled in  this  place,  is  a  ful  hevie  thing,  and  an 
heigh  matere,  because  of  the  wrong  and  of  the 
wikkednesse  that  hath  be  don,  and  eke  by  reson 
of  the  grete  damages,  that  in  time  coming  ben 
possible  to  fallen  for  the  same  cause,  and  eke  by 
reson  of  the  gret  richesse  and  power  of  the  parties 
bothe,  for  the  whi(^  resons,  it  were  a  ful  gret 
peril  to  erren  in  this  matere.  Wherfore,  Melibeus, 
this  is  oure  sentence ;  we  conseille  vou,  aboven  alle 
thing,  that  right  anon  thou  do  thy  diligence  in 
keping  of  thy  propre  persone,  in  swiche  a  wise 
that  thou  ne  want  non  espie  ne  watche,  thy  body 
for  to  save.  And  after  that,  we  conseille  that  in 
thin  hous  thou  sette  suifisant  samison,  so  that 
they  moun  as  wel  thy  body  as  thy  hous  defende. 
But  certes  for  to  meeven  werre,  ne  sodenly  for  to 
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do  TeogeMmoe,  we  moDn  not  deme  in  bo  Utel  time 
that  it  were  profitable.  Wherfore  we  azen  leiser 
and  space  to  nave  deliberation  in  thia  caa  to  deme ; 
for  the  oomone  proverbe  saith  thus  ;  He  that  sone 
demeth,  sone  anal  repente.  And  eke  men  sain, 
that  thUke  jnee  is  wise,  that  sone  understondeth  a 
matere,  and  jugeth  by  leiser.  For  al  be  it  so^ 
that  al  tarying  be  anoiful^  algatea  it  is  not  to 
repreve  in  yeving  of  jagement,  ne  in  vengeance 
takioffy  whan  it  ia  soraaant  and  reaonable.  And 
that  uiewed  oar  Lord  Jeau  Cnat  by  enaample,  for 
whan  that  the  woman  that  waa  taken  in  advoatrie, 
waa  broueht  in  hia  presence  to  knowen  what  ahnld 
be  don  with  hire  persone,  al  be  it  that  he  wiat  wel 
himself  what  that  he  wolde  answere,  yet  ne  wolde 
he  not  anawere  aodeinly,  bat  he  wolde  have  deli- 
beration,  and  in  the  ground  he  wrote  twiea  ;  and 
by  tluae  cauaea  we  axen  deliberation  :  and  we 
ahuln  than  by  the  grace  of  God  conaeille  the  thing 
that  ahal  be  profitable. 

Up  sterte  than  the  yonge  folk  at  ones,  and  the 

most  partie  of  that  oompagnie  ban  scorned  this 

olde  wise  man,  and  begonnen  to  make  noise  and 

saiden ;  Right  so  as  while  that  iren  is  hot  men 

shulde  smite,  right  so  men  shuln  do  wreken  hir 

wrongesy  while  that  they  ben  freshe  and  newe : 

and  with  loude  voys  they  crideii  werre,  werre. 

Up  rose  tho  on  /of  thise  olde  wise,  and  with  his 

hand  made  countenaonce  that  men  ahold  holde 

hem  atille,  and  yeve  him  audience.    Lordingea, 

(quod  he)  ther  ia  ful  many  a  man  that  crieth  werre, 

werre,  that  wote  ful  litel  what  werre  amounteth. 

Werre  at  hb  beginning  hath  so  gret  an  entring 

and  so  large,  Uuit  every  wight  may  enter  whan 

him  liketb,  and  lightljr  find  werre :  but  certes  what 

end  that  shal  befiiule,  it  is  not  light  to  know.     For 

sothly  whan  that  werre  is  ones  begonne,  ther  is 

ful  many  a  child  unbome  of  his  moder,  that  shal 

sterve  yong,  by  cause  of  thilke  werre,  other  elles 

live  in  sorwe»  and  dien  in  wretchednesse :  and 

therfore  or  that  any  werre  be  begonne,  men  must 

have  eret  conseil  and  gret  deliberation.  And  whan 

thia  olde  man  wende  to  enforoen  hia  tale  by  reaona, 

wel  nie  alle  at  onea  begonne  they  to  riae,  for  to 

broken  hia  tale,  and  bid&n  him  ful  oft  hia  wordea 

for  to  abregge.    For  aolhly  he  that  precheth  to 

hem  that  luSen  not  heren  hia  wordea,  hia  aermon 

hem  anoieth.    For  Jeaua  Sirak  aayth,  that  muaike 

in  weping  ia  a  noioua  thing.    Thia  ia  to  sayn,  aa 

muche  availleth  to  apeke  befom  folk  to  which  hia 

apeche  anoieth,  aa  to  ainge  befome  him  that  wepeth. 

And  whan  thia  wiae  man  saw  that  him  wanted 

audience,  al  shame&at  he  aette  him  doun  agein. 

For  Salomon  aaith  :  ther  aa  thou  ne  mayat  nave 

non  audience,  enforce  thee  not  to  apeke.     I  aee 

wel,  (quod  thia  wiae  man)  that  the  comune  pro- 

verbe  is  soth,  that  good  conseil  wanteth,  whan  it 

ia  moat  node. 

Yet  had  this  Melibeus  in  hia  conseil  many  folk, 
that  privelv  in  hia  ere  conseilled  him  certain'thing, 
and  oonseilled  him  the  contrary  in  general  audience. 
Whan  Melibeus  had  herd  that  the  gretest  partie  of 
hia  oonaeil  were  accorded  that  he  ahiude  make  werre, 
anon  he  consented  to  hire  conseilling,  and  fully  af- 
fermed  hir  sentence.  Than  dame  Prudence,  whan 
that  she  saw  how  that  hire  hosbonde  shope  lum  for 
to  awreke  him  on  his  foos,  and  to  beeinne  werre,  ahe 
in  ful  humble  wiae,  whan  ahe  saw  hire  time,  aayde 
him  these  wordea:  mylord,(quod  ahe)  I  you  beaeche 
as  herlly  as  I  dare  and  can,ne  haste  yon  not  to  Cute, 


and  for  alle  guerdons  as  veve  me  audience.  For 
Piers  Alphonse  sayth ;  who  so  that  doth  to  thee 
outher  good  or  hume,  haste  thee  not  to  quite  it, 
for  in  this  wiae  thy  frend  wol  abide,  and  thin  enemie 
ahal  the  longer  live  in  drede.  The  proverbe  aayth  ; 
he  hartedi  wel  that  wiaely  can  abide :  and  in 
wikked  haat  ia  no  profite. 

Thia  Melibee  anawered  unto  hia  wif  Prudence : 
I  purpoae  not  (qnod  he)  to  werken  by  thy  conaeil, 
for  many  cauaea  and  reaona :  for  oertea  wery 
wight  wold  hold  me  than  a  fool ;  thia  ia  to  aayn,  if 
I  for  thy  oonaeilling  wolde  change  thinges,  that 
ben  ordeined  and  affirmed  by  so  many  wiae  men. 
Secondly,  I  say,  that  all  women  ben  widie,  and 
non  good  of  hem  all.  For  of  a  thouaand  men, 
aaith  Salomon,  I  found  o  good  man  :  but  certea  of 
alle  women  good  woman  found  I  never.  And  alao 
certea,  if  I  eovemed  me  by  thy  conaeil,  it  ahulde 
aeme  that  I  had  yeve  thee  over  me  the  maiatrie  : 
and  God  forbede  that  it  ao  were.  For  Jesua  Sirak 
sayth,  that  if  the  wif  have  the  maiatrie,  she  ia  oon- 
trariouB  to  hire  huabond.  And  Salomon  sayth  ; 
never  in  thy  lif  to  thy  wif»  ne  to  thy  childe,  ne  to 
thy  frend,  ne  yeve  no  power  over  thy  seUf :  for 
better  it  were  that  thy  children  axe  of  thee  thinges 
that  hem  nedeth,  than  thou  see  thy  self  in  the 
handes  of  thy  children.  And  also  if  I  wol  werche 
by  thy  conseilling,  certea  it  muat  be  aomtime 
aecree,  til  it  were  time  that  it  be  knowen :  and 
thia  ne  may  not  be,  if  I  ahulde  be  conaeilled  by 
thee.  [For  it  is  written  ;  the  janglerie  of  women 
ne  can  no  thing  hide,  aave  that  which  they  wote 
not.  After  the  Philoaophre  aayth  ;  in  wikked 
conaeil  women  venquishen  men  :  and  for  thise 
reaona  I  ne  owe  not  to  be  conaeilled  by  thee.] 

Whan  dame  Prudence,  ful  debonairly  and  with 

rpacience,  had  herd  all  that  hire  huabonde  liked 
to  aay,  than  axed  ahe  of  him  licence  for  to 
apeke,  and  aayde  in  thia  wiae.  My  lord,  (quod  ahe) 
aa  to  your  fint  reaon,  it  may  lightly  ben  answerd : 
for  I  say  that  it  ia  no  folic  to  chaunge  conaeil  whan 
the  thing  ia  chaonged,  or  ellea  whan  the  thing 
semeth  otherwise  thin  it  semed  afore.  And  more- 
over I  aay,  though  that  ye  have  swome  and  behight 
to  performe  vour  emprise,  and  nevertheles  ye 
weive  to  performe  thuke  same  emprise  by  just 
eause,  men  ahuld  not  aay  therfore  ye  were  a  Iyer, 
neforawom:  for  &e  book  sayth,  that  the  wise 
man  maketh  no  leaing,  whan  he  tumeth  hie  oorage 
for  the  better.  And  al  be  it  that  your  empiiae  be 
eatabliahed  and  ordeined  bv  gret  multitude  of  folk, 
yet  thar  vou  not  accomphah  thilke  ordinance  but 
yon  liketh :  for  the  trouthe  of  thinges,  and  the 
profit,  ben  rather  founden  in  fewe  folk  that  ben 
wiae  and  ful  of  reaon,  than  by  gret  multitude  of 
folk,  ther  every  man  cryeth  and  dattereth  what 
him  liketh :  aothly  awiche  multitude  ia  not  honest. 
As  to  the  second  reson,  wheras  ye  say,  that  alle 
women  ben  wieke:  save  your  grace,  certes  ye 
despise  alle  women  in  this  wiae,  and  he  that  all 
de4>iBeth,  aa  aaith  the  book,  all  diapleseth.  And 
Senek  aaith,  that  who  ao  wol  have  aapience,  shal 
no  man  dispreiae,  but  he  ahal  gladly  teche  the 
adence  that  he  can,  without  preaumption  or  pride  : 
and  awiche  thingea  aa  he  nought  can,  he  ahal  not 
ben  aahamed  to  lore  hem,  and  to  enquere  of  lease 
folk  than  himself.  And,  Sire,  that  ttier  hath  ben 
ful  many  a  good  woman,  may  lightly  be  preved  : 
for  certes,  Sire,  our  Lord  Jesu  cSiat  n'olde  never 
ban  descended  to  be  borne  of  a  woman,  if  all  women 
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had  be  wicked.    And  after  that,  for  the  gret 
bountee  that  is  in  women,  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist 
whan  he  was  risen  from  detfa  to  lif ,  appered  rather 
to  a  woman  than  to  his  Apostles.     And  though 
that  Salomon  sayde^he  found  never  no  good  woman, 
it  folweth  not  therfore,  that  all  women  be  wicked : 
for  though  that  he  ne  found  no  good  woman,  certea 
many  another  man  hath  founde  many  a  woman  ful 
good  and  trewe.    Or  elles  peraventure  the  entent 
of  Salomon  was  this,  that  in  soveraine  bountee  he 
found  no  woman  ;  this  is  to  say,  that  ther  is  no 
wight  that  hath  soyeraine  bountee,  save  Grod  alone, 
as  ne  himself  recordetb  in  his  Evangelies.     For 
ther  is  no  creature  so  good,  that  him  ne  wanteth 
somwhat  of  the  perfection  of  God  that  is  his  maker. 
Youre  thridde  reson  is  this ;  ye  say  that  if  that  ye 
goveme  you  by  my  conseil,  it  shulde  seme  that  ye 
had  yeve  me  the  maistrie  and  the  lordship  of  your 
person.    Sire,  save  your  grace,  it  is  not  so  ;  for  if 
ao  were  that  no  man  shulde  be  oonseilled  but  only 
of  hem  that  han  lordship  and  maistrie  of  his  person, 
men  n'olde  not  be  oonseilled  so  often :  for  sothlv 
thilke  man  that  askeih  conseil  of  a  purpos,  vet  hath 
he  free  chois  whether  he.  wol  werke  after  that  con- 
seil or  non.    And  as  to  your  fourth  reson,  ther  as 
ye  saui  that  the  janglerie  of  women  can  hide 
thinges  that  they  wot  not ;  as  who  so  sayth,  that  a 
woman  can  not  hide  that  she  wote ;  Sire,  thise 
wordes  ben  understonde  of  women  that  ben  jan- 
glereflses  and  wicked;  of  which  women  men  sain  that 
three  thinges  driven  a  man  out  of  his  hous,  that  is 
to  say,  smoke,  dropping  of  raine,  and  wicked  wives. 
And  €^  Bwiehe  women  Salomon  sayth,  That  a  man 
were  better  dwell  in  desert,  than  with  a  woman  that 
is  riotous.     And,  sire,  by  your  leve,  that  am  not 
I ;  for  ye  have  ful  often  assaied  my  gret  silence 
and  my  gret  patience,  and  eke  how  wel  that  I  can 
bide  and  hole  thinges,  that  men  oughten  secretly 
to  hiden.    And  sothly  as  to  your  lifthe  reson, 
wheras  ye  say,  that  in  wicked  conseil  women  ven- 
qtiiflhen  men;   God  wote  that  tliilke  reson  stant 
here  in  no  stede :  for  understondeth  now,  ye  axen 
conseil  for  to  do  wickednesse ;  and  if  ye  wol  werken 
wiekedne8Be,andyour  wif  restraineth  thilke  wicked 
purpos,  and  overcometh  you  by  reson  and  by  good 
cona^,  certes  your  wif  ought  rather  to  be  preised 
than  to  be  blamed.   Thus  shulde  ye  understonde  the 
philoeophre  that  sayth.  In  wicked  conseil  women 
venquishen  hir  husbondes.   And  ther  as  ye  blamen 
all  women  and  hir  reaons,  I  shal  shews  you  by 
many  ensamples,  that  many  women  have  been  fid 
good,  and  yet  ben,  and  hir  conseil  holesome  and 
profitable.    Eke  som  men  han  sayd,  that  the  con- 
seil of  women  is  either  to  dere,  or  elles  to  litel  of 
prifl.    But  al  be  it  so  that  ful  many  a  woman  be 
bad,  and  hire  conseil  vile  and  nought  worth,  yet 
han  men  founden  ful  many  a  good  woman,  and 
discrete  and  wise  in  conseilling.   Lo,  Jacob,  thurgh 
the  good  conseil  of  his  mother  Rebecke,  wan  the 
benison  of  his  father,  and  the  lordship  over  all  his 
brethren*    Judith,  by  hire  good  conseil,  delivered 
the  citee  of  Bethulie,  in  which  she  dwelt,  out  of 
the  bonde  of  Holofem,  that  had  it  beseged,  and 
wolde  it  al  destroys.    Abigul  delivered  Nabal  hire 
houabond  fro  David  the  king,  that  wolde  han  slain 
him,  and  apposed  the  ire  of  the  king  by  hire  wit, 
and  by  hire  good  conseilling.    Hester  by  hire  con- 
seil eahaunced  gretly  the  peple  of  G^d,  in  the 
regno  of  Assuerus  the  king.    And  the  same  boun- 
tee in  good  conseilling  of  many  a  good  woman 


moun  men  rede  and  tell.  And  fturther  more,  whan 
that  oure  Lord  had  created  Adam  oure  forme 
father,  he  sayd  in  this  wise ;  it  is  not  good  to  be  a 
man  allone :  make  we  to  him  an  helpe  semblable 
to  himself.  Here  moun  ye  see  that  if  women 
weren  not  good,  and  hir  conseil  good  and  profit- 
able, oure  Lord  Grod  of  heven  Wolde  neither  han 
wrought  hem,  ne  called  hem  helpe  of  man,  but 
rather  confusion  of  man.  And  ther  sayd  a  clerk 
ones  in  two  vers ;  what  is  better  than  gold  1  Jaspre. 
What  is  better  than  jaspre  1  Wisdom.  And  what 
Is  better  than  wisdom !  Woman.  And  what  is 
better  than  a  good  woman!  Nothing.  And, 
Sire,  by  many  other  resons  moun  ye  seen,  that 
many  women  ben  good,  and  hir  conseil  good  and 
profitable.  And  uierfore,  Sire,  if  ye  wol  troste 
to  my  conseil,  I  shal  restore  you  your  doughter 
hole  and  sound :  and  I  wol  don  to  you  so  muche, 
that  ye  shuln  have  honour  in  this  cas. 

Whan  Melibee  had  herd  the  wordes  of  his  wif 
Prudence,  he  savd  thus  :  I  se  wel  that  the  word 
of  Salomon  is  sotn  ;  for  he  saiih,  that  wordes,  that 
ben  spoken  discretly  by  ordinaunce,  ben  honie- 
oombes,  for  they  yeven  swetenesse  to  the  soule, 
and  holsomnesse  to  the  body.  And,  wif,  because 
of  thy  sw^te  wordes,  and  eke  for  I  have  proved 
andassaied  thy  grete  sapience  and  thy  grete  trouthe, 
I  wol  goveme  me  by  tiiy  conseil  in  ijle  thing. 

Now,  Sire,  (quod  dame  Prudence)  and  sin  that 
ye  vonchesafe  to  be  governed  by  my  conseil,  I  wol 
enforme  you  how  that  ye  shuln  goveme  yourself, 
in  chesing  of  youre  coiueillours.  Ye  shuln  first  in 
alle  your  werkes  mekely  besechen  to  the  heigh 
God,  that  he  wol  be  your  conseillour :  and  shapeth 
you  to  swiche  entente  that  he  yeve  yon  conseil  and 
comforts,  as  taught  Tobie  his  sons ;  at  alle  times 
thou  shalt  blease  Grod,  and  preie  him  to  dresse  thy 
wayes  ;  and  loke  that  alle  tJiy  conseils  ben  in  him 
for  evermore.  Seint  James  eke  sayth  ;  if  any  of 
you  have  node  of  sapience,  axe  it  of  Gfod.  And 
aflerwarde,  than  diullen  ye  take  conseil  in  your- 
self, and  examine  wel  vour  owen  thoughtes,  of 
swiche  thinges  as  you  tntnketh  that  ben  best  for 
your  profit.  And  than  shuln  ye  drive  fro  your 
herte  three  thinges  that  b^contrarious  to  good  con- 
seil ;  that  is  to  sayn,  ire,  coveitise,  andhastinesse. 

First,  he  that  axeth  conseil  of  himself,  certes  he 
must  be  withouten  ire,  for  many  causes.  The  first 
is  this :  he  that  hath  gret  ire  and  wrath  in  himself, 
he  weneth  alway  that  he  may  do  thing  that  he  may 
not  do.  And  secondly,  he  that  is  irons  and  wroth, 
he  may  not  wel  dome :  and  he  that  may  not  wel 
dome,  may  not  wel  conseille.  The  thridde  is  this ; 
he  that  is  irons  and  wroth,  as  sayth  Senek,  ne  may 
not  speke  but  blameful  thinses,  and  with  his  vicious 
wordes  he  stirreth  other  folk  to  anger  and  to  ire. 
And  eke,  Sire,  ye  must  drive  coveitise  out  of  your 
herte.  For  the  Apostle  sayth,  that  coveitise  is  the 
rote  of  alle  harmes.  And  trosteth  wel,  that  a 
coveitous  man  ne  can  not  deme  ne  thinke,  but 
only  to  fulfille  the  ende  of  his  coveitise  ;  and  certes 
that  ne  may  never  ben  accomplised ;  for  ever  the 
more  haboundance  that  he  hath  of  richesse,  the 
more  he  desireth.  And,  Sire,  ye  must  also  drive  out 
of  youre  herte  hastinesse :  for  certes  ye  ne  moun  not 
deme  for  the  bests  a  soden  thought  that  fftlleth  in 
youre  herte,  but  ye  must  aviso  you  on  it  ful  ofte : 
for  as  ye  have  herde  herebefom,  the  commune  pro- 
verbe  is  this ;  he  that  sons  demeth,  sone  repenteth. 

Sire,  ye  ne  be  not  alway  in  like  disposition,  for 


no 
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certefl  som  thing  that  aomtiine  aemeth  to  you  that 
it  is  good  for  to  do,  another  time  it  aemeth  to 
you  the  oontrarie. 

And  whan  ye  han  taken  oonseil  in  yonrself,  and 
han  demed  by  good  deliberation  swiche  thing  la 
you  aemeth  beete,  than  rede  I  you  that  ye  kepe  it 
Beoree.  Bewreye  not  your  oonseil  to  no  peraone, 
but  if  BO  be  that  ye  wenen  sikerly,  that  thurgh 
youre  bewreying  youre  condition  ehal  ben  to  you 
more  profitable.  For  Jesus  Sirak  saith :  neither 
to  thy  foo  ne  to  thy  frend  diacover  not  tliy  aecree, 
ne  thy  foUe  :  for  they  woln  yeve  you  audience  and 
loking,  and  supportation  in  youre  presence,  and 
soome  you  in  youre  abaence.  Another  clerk 
sayth,  that  scarsly  ahalt  thou  finden  any  peraone 
that  may  kepe  thy  conaeil  secrely.  The  book 
aayth  ;  while  that  thou  kepest  thy  oonseil  in  thin 
herte,  thou  kepest  it  in  Uiy  prison :  and  whan 
thou  bewreyest  thy  conseU  to  any  wight,  he  holdeth 
thee  in  hk  snare.  And  therfore  you  is  better  to 
hide  your  conseil  in  your  herte,  than  to  preye 
him  to  whom  ye  han  bewreyed  youre  conseil,  that 
he  wol  kepe  it  close  and  stille.  For  Seneca  sayth  : 
if  so  be  that  thou  ne  mayst  not  thin  owen  oonseil 
hide,  how  darest  thou  preyen  any  other  wight  thy 
conseil  secrely  to  kepe  1  but  natheles,  if  thou  wene 
sikerly  that  thy  bewreying  of  thy  oonseil  to  a 
persons  wol  make  thy  condition  to  stonden  in  the 
better  plight,  than  shalt  thou  telle  him  thy  conseil 
in  this  wise.  First,  thou  shalt  make  no  semblant 
whether  thee  were  lever  pees  or  werre,  or  this 
or  that ;  ne  shews  him  not  thy  will  ne  thin  en- 
tente :  for  troste  wel  that  communly  these  con- 
seilloun  ben  flateren,  namely  the  conseillours  of 
grete  lordes,  for  they,  enforcen  hem  alway  rather 
to  spoken  plesant  wordes  enclining  to  the  lordes 
lust,  than  wordes  that  ben  trewe  or  profitable  : 
and  therfore  men  sayn,  that  the  riche  man  hath 
selde  good  conseil,  but  if  he  have  it  of  himself. 
And  after  that  thou  shalt  consider  thy  frendes  and 
thin  enemies.  And  as  touching  thy  frendes,  thou 
shalt  consider  which  of  hem  ben  most  feithful  and 
most  wise,  and  eldest  and  most  appreved  in  con- 
seilling  :  and  of  hem  shalt  thou  axe  thy  conseil, 
as  the  cas  requireth. 

I  Bay,  that  firat  ye  ahuln  depe  to  youre  conaeil 
youre  frendea  that  ben  trewe.  For  Salomon  aaith : 
that  right  aa  the  herte  of  a  man  deliteth  in  aavour 
that  is  swote,  right  so  the  conseil  of  trewe  frendes 
yeveth  swetenease  to  the  aoule.  He  sayth  also, 
ther  may  nothing  be  likened  to  the  trewe  frend  : 
for  certes  gold  ne  silver  ben  not  so  muche  worth 
as  the  good  will  of  a  trewe  frend.  And  eke  he 
sayth,  that  a  trewe  frend  is  a  strong  defence ;  who 
so  that  it  findeth,  certes  he  findeth  a  gret  tresor. 
Thau  shuln  ye  eke  consider  if  that  your  trewe 
frendes  ben  discrete  and  wise :  for  the  book  saith, 
axe  alway  thy  conseil  of  hem  that  ben  wise.  And 
by  this  same  reson  shuln  ye  clepen  to  youre 
conseil  youre  frendes  that  ben  of  age,  swiche  as 
han  seyn  and  ben  expert  in  many  thinges,  and 
ben  appreved  in  conseillinges.  For  uie  book 
sayth,  in  olde  men  is  al  the  aapience,  and  in  longe 
time  the  prudence.  And  Tullius  sayth,  that  grete 
thinges  ne  ben  not  ay  acoomplised  by  strengthe, 
ne  by  delivemesae  of  body,  but  by  good  conseil, 
by  auctoritee  of  persones,  and  by  science :  the 
which  three  thinges  ne  ben  not  feble  by  age,  but 
certes  they  enforcen  and  encresen  day  by  day. 
And  than  shuln  ye  kepe  this  for  a  general  reule. 


First  ye  shuln  depe  to  youre  conseil  a  fewe  of 
youre  frendes  that  ben  especial.  For  Salomon 
saith  ;  many  frendes  have  thou,  but  among  a 
thousand  chese  thee  on  to  be  thy  conseillour.  For 
al  be  it  so,  that  thou  first  ne  telle  thy  oonseil  but 
to  a  fewe,  thou  mayest  aftorwarde  tell  it  to  mo 
folk,  if  it  be  nede.  But  loke  alway  that  thy  con- 
seillours have  thiike  three  conditions  that  I  have 
sayd  before  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  be  trewe, 
wise,  and  of  olde  experience.  And  werke  not 
alway  in  every  nede  by  on  conseillour  allone  :  for 
somtime  behoveth  it  to  be  conaeilled  by  many. 
For  Salomon  aayth  ;  salvation  of  thinges  is  wher 
as  ther  ben  many  conseillours. 

Now  sith  that  I  have  told  you  of  which  folk  ye 
shulde  be  oonseilled  :  now  wol  I  teche  you  which 
conseil  ye  ought  to  eschue.  First  ye  shuln  eschue 
the  conseilling  of  fooles ;  for  Salomon  sayth,  Take 
no  conseil  of  a  fool :  for  he  ne  can  not  oonseille  but 
after  his  owen  lust  and  his  affection.  The  book 
sayth,  the  propretee  of  a  fool  is  this :  He  troweth 
lightly  hanne  of  every  man,  and  lightly  troweth 
all  bountee  in  himself.  Thou  shalt  eife  eschue  the 
conseilling  of  all  flaterers,  swiche  as  enforcen  hem 
rather  to  preisen  youre  persone  by  flaterie,  than 
for  to  teU  you  the  sothfastnesse  of  thinges. 

Wherfore  Tullius  sayth.  Among  alle  the  pesti- 
lences that  ben  in  fr«ndship,  the  gretest  vs  fiaterie. 
And  therfore  it  is  more  nede  that  thou  eschue  and 
drede  flaterers,  thanany  other  peple.  The  book  saith, 
Thou  shalt  rather  drede  and  flee  fro  the  swete 
wordes  of  flatering  preisers,  than  fro  the  egre 
wordes  of  thy  frend  that  saith  thee  sothes.  Salo- 
mon saith,  that  the  wordes  of  a  flaterer  is  a  snare 
to  caochen  innocentes.  He  sayth  also.  He  that 
speketh  to  his  frend  wordes  of  swetenesse  and 
of  plesaunoe,  he  setteth  a  net  beforae  his  feet 
to  cacchen  him.  And  therfore  aayth  TuUius, 
Endine  not  thin  ores  to  flaterers,  ne  take  no 
conseil  of  wordes  of  fiaterie.  And  Caton  sayth, 
Aviso  thee  wel,  and  eschue  wordes  of  awetenesse 
andof  pleaaunoe.  And  eke  thou  ahalt  eachue  the 
conseilling  of  thin  olde  enemies  that  ben  recon- 
ciled. The  book  sayth,  that  no  wight  retoometh 
safely  into  the  grace  of  his  olde  enemie.  And 
Ysope  sayth,  Ne  trost  not  to  hem,  to  which  thou 
hast  somtime  had  werre  or  enmitee,  ne  telle  hem 
not  thy  oonseil.  And  Senek  telleth  the  cause  why. 
It  may  not  be,  sayth  he,  ther  ss  gret  fire  hath 
long  time  endured,  that  ther  ne  dwelleth  som 
vapour  of  warmnesse.  And  therfore  saith  Salo- 
mon, In  thin  olde  foo  trost  thou  never.  For 
sikerly,  though  thin  enemie  be  recondled,  and 
maketh  thee  chere  of  humilitee,  and  louteth  to 
thee  with  his  bed,  ne  trost  him  never  :  for  certes 
he  maketh  thiike  feined  humilitee  more  for  his 
profite,  than  for  any  love  of  thy  peraone ;  because 
that  he  demeth  to  have  victorie  over  thy  persone 
by  swiche  feined  contenance,  the  which  victorie 
he  might  not  have  by  strif  of  werre.  And  Peter 
Alphonse  sayth  ;  Make  no  felawship  with  thin 
olde  enemies,  for  if  thou  do  hem  bountee,  they 
woUen  perverten  it  to  wickednesse.  And  eke  thou 
must  eachue  the  conaeilling  of  hem  that  ben  thy 
aervaunta,  and  beren  thee  gret  reverence :  for 
paraventure  they  fein  it  more  for  drede  than  for 
love.  And  therfore  aaith  a  philoeophre  in  this 
wise  :  Ther  is  no  wight  parfitlv  trewe  to  him  Uiat 
he  to  sore  dredeth.  And  Tulhus  savth,  Ther  n'is 
no  might  so  gret  of  any  emperour  that  longe  may 


eDdure,  bat  if  he  have  more  love  of  the  peple  than 
drede.  Thou  shalt  also  eechue  the  conHeilling  of 
folk  that  ben  dronkelewey  for  they  ne  can  no 
conseil  hide.  For  Salomon  sayth,  Ther  n'is  no 
privetee  ther  as  regneth  dronkenneese.  Ye  shuln 
also  have  in  suspect  the  conseilling  of  swiehe  folk 
as  eonseille  yon  o  thine  prively,  and  conseille  you 
the  contrarie  openly.  For  Gassiodore  sayth,  That 
it  is  a  manere  sleighte  to  hinder  his  enemy  whan 
he  sheweth  to  don  a  thing  openly,  and  werketh 
prively  the  contrary.  Thou  shall  also  have  in 
suspect  the  conseilling  of  wicked  folk,  for  hir 
conseil  is  alway  fulof  foaude.  And  David  sayth  ; 
Blisful  is  that  man  that  hath  not  folwed  the  con- 
seilling of  shrewea.  Thou  shalt  also  eschue  the 
conseiUing  of  yonge  folk,  for  hir  conseilling  is  not 
ripe,  as  Salomon  saith. 

Now,  Sire,  dth  I  have  shewed  you  of  which 
folk  ye  shullen  take  youre  conseil,  and  of  which  folk 
ye  shoUen  eechue  the  conseil,  now  wol  I  teche  you 
bow  ye  shuln  examine  your  conseil  after  the  doc- 
trine of  Tnllius.  In  examining  than  of  your 
conseiUours,  ye  shuln  considre  many  thinges. 
Alderfirst  thou  thalt  considre  that  in  thilke  tUng 
that  thou  purpoeesty  and  upon  what  thing  that 
thou  wolt  have  conseil,  that  veray  trouthe  be  said 
and  conserved  ;  this  is  to  say,  telle  trewely  thy 
tale :  for  he  that  sayth  false,  may  not  wel  be  con- 
seilled  in  that  cas,  of  which  he  Ueth.  And  after 
this,  thou  shalt  considre  the  thinges  that  accorden 
to  thai  thou  purpoeest  for  to  do  b^  thy  conseillours, 
if  reson  accord  therto,  and  eke  if  thy  might  may 
atteine  therto,  and  if  Uie  more  part  and  the  better 
part  of  thin  oonseiUourB  accorden  therto  or  no. 
Than  shalt  thou  considre  what  thing  shal  folwe 
of  that  oonseilling ;  as  hate,  pees,  werre,  grace, 
profite,  or  domage,  and  many  other  thinges  :  and 
in  alle  thinges  thou  shalt  chese  the  beste,  and 
veive  alle  other  thinges.  Than  shalt  thou  con- 
sidre of  what  roote  is  engendred  the  matere  of  thy 
eonseil,  and  what  fruit  it  may  conceive  and  en* 
eendre.  Thou  shalt  eke  considre  alle  the  causes, 
nom  whennes  they  ben  q>rongen.  And  whan 
thoo  hast  examined  thy  conseu,  as  I  have  said, 
and  which  partie  is  the  better  and  more  profitable, 
and  hast  appreved  it  by  many  wise  folk  and  olde, 
than  shalt  thou  considre,  if  Uiou  mayst  pcurforme 
Hand  maken  of  it  a  good  ende.  For  certes  reson 
wol  not  that  any  man  shulde  beginne  a  thing,  but 
if  he  miglite  penorme  it  as  him  onghte  :  ne  no 
wight  shulde  take  upon  him  so  hevv  a  charge, 
tha^  he  might  not  bo^sn  it  For  the  proverbe 
sayth  ;  he  uiat  to  muche  embraoeth  distreineth 
litieL  And  Gaton  saith ;  assay  to  do  swiehe  thinges 
as  thou  hast  power  to  don,  lest  the  charge  oppresse 
thee  so  sore,  that  thee  behoveth  to  weive  thing 
that  thou  hast  begonne.  And  if  so  be  that  thou 
be  in  doute,  whether  thou  may>t  performe  a  thing 
or  noD,  chese  rather  to  sunre  than  to  beginne. 
And  Peter  AJphonse  sayth  ;  If  thou  hast  might 
to  don  a  thing,  of  which  thou  must  repente,  it  is 
better  nay  thsA  va  :  this  is  to  sayn,  that  thee  is 
better  to  nolde  thy  tonge  stille  thui  for  to  speke. 
Than  mayst  thou  understonde  by  stronger  resons, 
that  if  thou  hast  power  to  performe  a  work,  of 
wbieh  thou  shalt  repente,  than  is  thee  better  that 
thou  anffire  than  beginne.  Wel  sain  they  that 
defenden  every  wieht  to  assaye  a  thing  of  which 
he  is  in  doQte,  wheUier  he  may  performe  it  or  non. 
And  after  whan  ye  ban  exammed  youre  conseil. 


as  I  have  said  befome,  and  knowen  wel  that  ye 
moun  performe  your  emprise,  conferme  it  than 
sadly  til  it  be  at  an  ende. 

Now  is  it  reson  and  time  that  I  shewe  you  whan, 
and  wherfore,  that  ye  moun  chaunge  your  conseil, 
withouten  reprove.  Sothly,  a  man  may  change  his 
purpos  and  his  conseil,  if  the  cause  ceseth,  or  whan 
a  newe  cas  betideth.  For  the  Uwe  saith,  that 
upon  thinges  that  newly  betiden,  behoveth  newe 
conseil.  And  Seneca  sayth ;  if  thy  conseil  is 
comen  to  the  eres  of  thin  enemies,  chaunge  thy 
conseil.  Thou  mayst  also  chaunge  thy  conseD,  if  so 
be  that  thou  find  &iat  by  errour,  or  by  other  cause, 
harme  or  damage  may  betide.  Also  if  thy  conseil 
be  dishoneste,  oSier  cues  come  of  dishoneste  cause, 
chaunge  thy  conseil :  for  the  Uwee  sain,  that  all 
behestes  that  ben  dishoneste  ben  of  no  value: 
and  eke,  if  so  be  that  it  be  impossible,  or  may  not 
goodly  be  performed  or  kept. 

And  take  this  for  a  general  reule,  that  every 
consdl  that  is  i^ermed  so  strongly,  that  it  may 
not  be  chaunged  for  no  condition  that  may  betide, 
I  nv  that  thUke  conseil  is  wicked. 

This  Melibeus,  whan  he  had  herd  the  doctrine 
of  his  wif  dame  Prudence,  answered  in  this  wise. 
Dame,  quod  he,  as  yet  unto  this  time  ye  ban  wel 
and  covenably  taught  me,  as  in  general,  how  I 
shal  goveme  me  in  the  efaesing  and  in  the  with- 
hokiing  of  my  conseillours :  but  now  wold  I  fain 
that  ye  wold  condescend  in  especial,  and  telle  me 
how  liketh  you,  or  what  semeth  yon  by  cure  con- 
seillours that  we  ban  chosen  in  cure  present  nede. 

My  lord,  quod  she,  I  beseche  you  in  alle  hum- 
blesse,  that  ye  wol  not  wilfully  repUe  agein  my 
resons,  ne  distempre  your  berte,  though  I  speke 
thing  that  you  displese  ;  for  God  wote  that,  as  in 
min  entente,  I  speke  it  for  your  beste,  for  youre 
honour  and  for  youre  profite  eke,  and  sothly  1  hope 
that  youre  beniffnitee  wol  taken  it  in  patience.  And 
trosteth  me  wel,  quod  she,  that  youre  conseil  as  in 
this  cas  ne  shulde  not  (as  to  speke  proprely )  be  called 
a  oonseilling,  but  a  motion  or  a  moving  of  folic,  in 
which  oonseU  ye  ban  erred  in  many  asondry  wise. 

First  and  forward,  ye  ban  erred  in  the  assemblinff 
of  youre  conseillours ;  for  ye  sholde  first  ban  cleped 
a  fewe  folk  to  your  conseil,  and  after  ye  minite 
ban  shewed  it  to  mo  folk,  if  it  hadde  be  nede.  But 
certes  ye  han  sodeinly  cleped  to  your  conseil  a  gret 
multitude  of  peule,  fed  chargeant  and  fill  anoyous 
for  to  here.  Also  ye  han  erred,  for  ther  as  ye 
shulde  han  onlv  cleped  to  youre  conseile  youre 
trewefrendes,  olde  and  wise,  ye  ban  cleped  straunge 
folk,  yonge  folk,  false  flaterers,  and  enemies  recon- 
ciled, and  folk  that  don  you  reverence  withouten 
love.  And  eke  ye  han  erred,  for  ye  han  brought 
with  you  to  youre  conseil  ire,  coveitise,aad  bastif- 
nesse,  the  which  three  thinges  ben  contrary  to 
every  conseil  honest  and  profitable :  the  which 
three  thinges  ye  han  not  amentiBsed  or  destroyed, 
neither  in  youreself  ne  in  voure  conseillours,  as 
you  ought,  Ye  han  erred  also,  for  ye  han  shewed 
to  youre  conseillours  youre  talent  and  youre  affec- 
tions to  make  werre  anon,  and  for  to  do  venge- 
aunce,  and  they  han  esfoed  by  youre  wordes  to 
what  thing  ye  ben  enelined :  and  therfore  han 
they  conseilled  you  rather  to  youre  talent,  than  to 
youre  profite.  Ye  han  erred  also,  for  it  semeth 
that  you  sufficeth  to  baa  ben  conseilled  by  thise 
conseilloun  only,  and  with  litel  avis,  wheras  in  so 
high  and  so  gret  a  nede,  it  had  ben  neoeesarie  mo 
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coDfleilloiin,  and  more  d^beration  to  performe 
your  emprise.  Ye  hao  erred  alao,  for  ye  h&n  not 
examined  your  conseil  in  the  foresaid  manere,  ne 
in  due  manere,a8theca8  requireth.  Ye  han  erred 
also,  for  ye  han  maked  no  division  betwix  youre 
conseillours ;  this  is  to  sayn,  betwix  yoore  trewe 
frendes  and  youre  feined  conseillours:  ne  ye  han 
not  knowe  the  wille  of  your  trewe  frendes,  olde 
and  wise,  but  ye  han  cast  alle  hir  wordes  in  an 
hochepot,  and  enclined  your  herto  to  the  more 
part  and  to  theffretor  nombre,  and  ther  be  ye  con- 
descended ;  and  sith  ye  wot  wel  that  men  shuln 
alway  finde  a  greter  nombre  of  fooles  than  of  wise 
men,  and  thenore  the  conseillings  that  ben  at  con- 
gregations and  multitudes  of  folk,  ther  as  men  take 
more  regard  to  the  nombre,  than  to  the  sapience 
of  persones,  ye  seen  wel,  that  in  swiche  oonseil- 
lines  fooles  han  the  maistrie.  Melibeus  answered 
and  said  agein :  I  graunte  wel  that  I  have  erred  ; 
but  ther  as  thou  hast  told  me  herebefome,  that  he 
n'is  not  to  blame  that  chaungeth  hb  conseil  in  cer- 
tain cas,  and  for  certain  and  just  causes,  I  am  al 
redy  to  chaunge  my  conseil  right  as  thou  wolt  de- 
vise. The  proverbe  sayth ;  for  to  don  sinne  is 
mannish,  but  certes  for  to  persevere  long  in  sinne 
is  werke  of  the  Divel. 

To  this  sentence  answered  anon  dame  Prudence, 
and  saide ;  examineth  (quod  she^  wel  your  con- 
seil, and  let  us  see  the  which  of  nem  ban  spoken 
most  resonably,  and  taught  you  best  conseil  And 
for  as  muche  as  the  examination  is  necessarie,  let 
us  beginne  at  the  Surgiens  and  at  the  Physiciens, 
that  Snt  spaken  in  this  mater.  I  say  that  Physi- 
ciens and  Surgiens  han  sayde  you  in  youre  conseil 
discretly,  as  hem  oughte :  and  in  hir  speehe  saiden 
ful  wisely,  that  to  the  office  of  hem  apperteineth 
to  don  to  every  wight  honour  and  profite,  and  no 
wight  to  anoye,  and  after  hir  cnit  to  don  gret 
diligence  unto  the  cure  of  hem  which  that  uiey 
han  in  hir  govemaunoe.  And,  Sire,  right  as 
they  han  answered  wiselv  and  discretly,  right  so 
rede  I  that  they  be  highly  and  soverainly  guer- 
doned  for  hir  noble  speehe,  and  eke  for  they 
shulden  do  the  more  ententif  besinesse  in  the 
curation  of  thy  dere  doushter.  For  al  be  it  so 
that  they  ben  youre  firendes,  therfore  shullen  ye 
not  sufTten,  that  they  serve  you  for  nought,  but  ye 
oughte  the  rather  guerdone  hem,  and  uiewe  hem 
youre  largesse.  And  as  touching  the  proposition, 
which  the  Physiciens  entreteden  in  this  cas,  this 
is  to  sain,  that  in  maladies,  that  a  contrarie  is 
warished  by  another  contrarie ;  I  wold  fain 
knowe  how  ye  understonde  thilke  text,  and  what 
is  youre  sentence.  Certes,  quod  Melibeus,  I  un- 
dexvtond  it  in  this  wise  ;  that  right  as  they  han 
don  me  a  contrarie,  riffht  so  shulde  I  don  hem 
another  ;  for  right  as  they  han  venged  hem  upon 
me  and  don  me  wrong,  right  so  shal  I  venge  me 
upon  hem,  and  don  hem  wrong,  and  than  mive  I 
cured  a  contrarie  by  another. 

Lo,  lo,  quod  dame  Prudence,  Row .  lightly  is 
every  man  enclined  to  his  owen  desire  and  his 
owen  plesaunce  I  certes  (quod  she)  the  wordes  of 
the  Physiciens  ne  shulden  not  han  ben  under- 
stonden  in  that  wise ;  for  certes  wiokednesse  is 
not  contrarie  to  wiokednesse,  ne  vengeaunce  to 
vengeannce,  ne  wrong  to  wrong,  but  they  ben 
semblable :  and  thenore  a  vengeaunce  is  not 
warished  by  another  vengeaunce,  ne  a  wrong 
by  another  wrong,  but  everieh  of  hem  encreseth 


and  agneggeth  other.  But  certes  the  wordes 
of  the  JPhysiciens  shulden  ben  understonde  in 
this  wise;  for  good  and  wickednease  ben  two 
contraries,  and  pees  and  werre,  venseaunce 
and  suffraunce,  discord  and  accord,  and  many 
other  thingee:  but  certes,  wiokednesse  shal  be 
warished  by  goodnesse,  discord  by  accord,  werre 
by  pees,  and  so  forth  of  other  thinges.  And 
hereto  accordeth  Seint  Poule  the  Apostle  in  many 
places  :  he  sayth,  ne  yelde  not  haime  for  harme, 
ne  wicked  speehe  for  wicked  speehe,  but  do  wel  to 
him  that  doth  to  thee  harme,  and  blesse  him  that 
saith  to  thee  harme.  And  in  many  other  places 
he  amonesteth  pees  and  accord.  But  now  wol  I 
speke  to  you  of  the  conseil,  which  that  was  yeven 
to  you  by  the  men  of  lawe,  and  the  wise  folk,  and 
old  folke,  that  sayden  alle  by  on  accord  as  ye  han 
herd  befome,  that  over  alle  thinges  ye  shuld  do 
youre  diligence  to  kepe  youre  persone,  and  to 
wameetore  your  house  :  and  saiden  also,  that  in 
this  cas  you  ouefato  for  to  werchen  ful  avisely 
and  with  gret  deliberation.  And,  Sire,  as  to  the 
first  poin^  that  toucheth  the  keping  of  youre  per- 
sone, ye  shuln  understond,  that  he  that  hath 
werre,  shal  ever  more  devoutly  and  mekely  preien 
befome  alle  thinges,  that  Jesu  Crist  of  his  mercie 
wol  han  him  in  his  protection,  and  ben  his  sove- 
raine  helping  at  his  nede :  for  certes  in  this  world 
ther  is  no  wight  that  may  be  conseilled  ne  kept 
Buffisantly,  withonte  the  keping  of  oure  lord  Jesu 
Crist.  To  this  sentence  accordeth  the  Propfaete 
David  that  sayth :  if  God  ne  kepe  the  citee,  in  idel 
waketh  he  that  kepeth  it  Now,  Sire,  than  shaln 
ye  committe  the  keping  of  youre  persone  to  youre 
trewe  frendes,  that  ben  appreved  and  yknowe,  and 
of  hem  shuln  ye  axen  heipe,  youre  persone  for  to 
kepe.  For  Caton  saith :  if  thou  have  nede  of  helpe, 
axe  it  of  thy  frendes,  for  ther  n'is  non  so  good  a 
Physiden  as  thy  trewe  frend.  And  after  this  than 
shuln  ye  kepe  you  fro  alle  straunge  folk,  and  fro 
lieres,  and  have  alway  in  suspect  hir  eompaignie. 
For  Piers  Alphonse  sayth :  ne  take  no  eompaignie 
by  the  way  of  a  straunge  man,  but  if  so  be  that 
thou  have  anowen  htm  of  longer  time :  and  if  ao 
be  that  he  fiUle  into  thy  eompaignie  paraventure 
withouten  thin  assent,  enquere  than,  as  subtilly 
aa  thou  maist,  of  his  conversation,  and  of  his  Iif 
befome,  and  feine  thy  way,  saying  thou  wolt  go 
thider  as  thou  wolt  not  go :  and  if  he  here  a 
spere,  hold  thee  on  the  right  side,  and  if  he  here 
a  swerd,  hold  thee  on  his  left  side.  And  after  this 
than  shuln  ye  kepe  you  wisely  from  all  swiche 
manere  peple  as  I  have  saved  before,  and  hem 
and  hir  conseil  eschue.  And  after  this  than  shuln 
ye  kepe  you  in  swiche  manere,  that  for  any  pre- 
sumption of  youre  streng^e,  that  ye  ne  despise 
not,  ne  account  not  the  might  of  your  adversary 
so  lite,  that  ye  let  the  keping  of  youre  persone 
for  your  presumption ;  for  every  wise  man 
dredeth  his  enemie.  And  Salomon  sayth  ;  welful 
is  he  that  of  alle  hath  drede  ;  For  certes  he  that 
thurgh  the  hardinesse  of  his  herte,  and  thux^h 
the  hardinesse  of  himself,  hath  to  gret  presump- 
tion, him  shal  evil  betide.  Than  shuln  ye  evernio 
countrewaito  emboyssements,  and  alle  espiaile. 
For  Senek  sayth,  that  the  wise  man  that  dredeth 
harmes,  eschueth  harmes  ;  ne  he  ne  &lleth  into 
perils,  that  perils  eschueth.  Ai^d  al  be  it  so,  that 
it  seme  that  thou  art  in  siker  place,  yet  ahalt  thou 
alway  do  thy  diligence  in  keping  of  thy  persone ; 
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this  is  to  sayiiy  ne  be  not  negligent  to  kepe  thin 
penoney  not  only  fro  thy  gretest  enemy,  but  also 
fro  thy  leste  enemy.  Senek  sayth  ;  a  man  that  is 
wel  avised,  he  dredeth  his  leste  enemie.  Ovide 
saythy  that  the  litel  wesel  wol  slee  the  gret  boll 
and  the  wilde  hart.  And  the  book  sayth  ;  a 
litel  thome  may  prikke  a  king  ful  sore,  and  a  litel 
hoond  wol  hold  the  wilde  bore.  But  natheles,  I 
asy  not  thou  shalt  be  so  coward,  that  thou  doute 
wher  as  is  no  drede.  The  book  saith,  that  som 
men  [ban  taught  hir  deceivour,  for  they  ban  to 
mache  dreded]  to  be  deceived.  Yet  shalt  thou 
drede  to  be  empoysohed;  and  [therfore  shalt  thou] 
kepe  thee  fro  the  compagnie  of  scomers  :  for  the 
book  sayth,  with  scomers  ne  make  no  compagnie, 
but  flee  hir  wordes  as  yenime. 

Now  as  to  the  second  jx>int,  wheras  youre  wise 
conseillours  conaeilled  yon  to  wamestore  your 
hous  with  gret  diligence,  I  wolde  fain  knowe  how 
that  ye  understode  thilke  wordes,  and  what  is 
youre  sentence. 

Melibeus  answered  and  eaide  ;  Certes  I  under- 
stond  it  in  this  wise,  that  I  shal  wamestore  min 
bous  with  tonres,  swiche  ashan  castelles  and  other 
manere  edifices,  and  axmure,  and  artelries,  by 
which  thxnges  I  may  my  persone  and  myn  hous  so 
kepen  and  defenden,  that  min  enemies  shuln  ben 
in  drede  min  hous  for  to  approche. 

To  this  sentence  answered  anon  Prudence. 
Wamestoring  (quod  she)  of  heighe  toures  and  of 
grete  edifices,  is  with  grete  oostages  and  wiUi 
grete  travaille ;  and  whan  that  they  ben  accom- 
piiced,  yet  ben  they  not  worth  a  stre,  but  if  they 
ben  deiended  by  trewe  frendes,  that  ben  olde  and 
wise.  And  understonde  wel,  that  the  greteste 
sod  stivngeste  eameson  that  a  riche  man  may 
have,  as  wel  to  kepen  Ins  peisone  as  his  goodes, 
is,  that  he  be  beloved  with  his  subgets,  and  with 
biB  neigheboures.  For  thus  sayth  TuBius,  that  ther 
is  a  maner  garaeson,  that  no  man  may  venquish 
ne  diseomfite,  and  that  is  a  lord  to  be  beloved 
of  his  citizeins,  and  of  his  peple. 

Now,  Sire,  as  to  the  thridde  point,  wheru  youre 
olde  and  wise  conseillours  sayden,  that  you  ne 
OQffhte  not  sodeinly  ne  hastily  proceden  in  this 
oede,  but  that  you  oughte  pnrveyen  and  appareilen 
you  in  this  cas,  with  gret  diligence  and  gret  de- 
liberation ;  trewely,  I  trowe,  that  they  sayden 
right  wisely  and  right  soth.  For  TuUius  sayth  :  in 
every  nede  er  thou  beginne  it,  appareile  thee  with 
gret  diligence.  Than  say  I,  that  in  vengeaunce 
taking,  in  werre,  in  bataille,  and  in  wamestoring, 
er  thou  beginne,  I  rede  that  thou  appareile  thee 
tberto,  and  do  it  with  gret  deliberation.  For  Tullius 
sayth,  that  longe  appareiling  tofore  the  bataille, 
makeih  short  victorie.  And  Cassiodorus  sayth :  the 
gameson  is  stronger,  whan  it  is  longe  time  avised. 

But  now  let  us  speken  of  the  conseil  that  was 
accorded  by  youre  neigheboures,  swiche  as  don 
yon  reverence  withouten  love ;  youre  olde 
enemies  reconciled ;  your  flatereres,  that  con- 
setlled  you  certain  thiuges  prively,  and  openly 
oonseilled  you  the  contrarie ;  the  yo|ige  folk  also, 
that  oonseuled  you  to  venge  you,  and  to  make 
werre  anon.  Certes,  Sire,  as  I  nave  sayde  befome, 
ye  han  gretly  erred  to  ban  deped  swiche  maner 
folk  to  youre  conseil,  which  conseillours  ben 
ynottjcb  reproved  by  the  resons  aforesaid.  But 
natheles,  let  us  now  descende  to  the  special.  Ye 
•hul  fint  proceden  after  the  doctrine  of  Tullius. 


Certes  the  trouthe  of  this  matere  or  of  this  conseil 
nedeth  not  diligently  to  enquere,  for  it  is  wel  wist, 
which  they  ben  that  han  don  to  you  this  treepas 
and  vilanie,  and  how  many  trespasours,  and  in 
what  manere  they  han  don  to  you  ail  this  wrong, 
and  all  this  vilanie.    And  after  this,  than  shuln  ye 
examine  the  second  condition,   which  that  the 
same  Tullius  addeth  in  this  matere.    For  Tullius 
putteth  a  thing,  which  that  he  clepeth  consenting : 
this  'a  to  sayn,  who  ben  they,  and  which  ben  they, 
and  how  many,  that  consenten  to  thy  conseil  in 
thy  wilfulnesse,  to  don  hastif  vengeaunce.     And 
let  us  considre  also  who  ben  they,  and  how  many 
ben  they,  and  which  ben  they,  that  consenteden 
to  youre  adversaries.     As  to  the  first  point,  it 
IB  wel  knowen  which  folk  they  be  that  consent- 
eden to  youre  wilfulnesse.    For  trewely,  all  tho 
that  oonseileden  you  to  maken  sodein  werre,  ne 
ben  not  youre  frendes.     Let  us  now  considre 
which  ben  they  that  ye  holden  so  gretly  youre 
frendes,  as  to  youre  persone  :  for  ai  be  it  so  that 
ye  be  mighty  and  xiche,  certes  ye  ne  ben  but 
allone  :    for  certes  ye  ne  han  no  child  but  a 
doughter,  ne  ye  ne  han  no  brethren,  ne  cosins 
germains,  ne  non  other  nigh  kinrede,  wherfore 
that  youre  enemies  for  drede  shulde  stinte  to  plede 
with  you,  or  to  destroye  youre  persone.      Ye 
knowen  also,  that  your  ricbesses  moten  ben  di- 
spended  in  diverse  parties  ;  and  whan  that  every 
wight  hath  his  part,  they  ne  wollen  taken  but  litel 
regEird  to  venge  youre  deth.     But  thin  enemies 
ben  three,  and  they  han  many  brethren,  children, 
cosins,  and  other  nigh  kinrede :  and  though  so 
were,  that  thou  haddest  slain  of  hem  two  or  three, 
yet  dwellen  ther  ynow  to  wreken  hir  deth,  and  to 
slee  thy  persone.    And  though  so  be  that  youre 
kinrede  be  more  stedefast  and  siker  than  the  kin 
of  your  adversaries,  yet  natheles  youre  kinrede  is 
but  a  fer  kinrede  ;  they  ben  but  litel  sibbe  to  you, 
and  the  kin  of  youre  enemies  ben  nigh  sibb^  to 
hem.    And  certes  as  in  that,  hir  condition  is 
better  than  youres.    Than  let  us  considre  also  of 
the  conseilling  of  hem  that  conseiUed  you  to  take 
sodein  vengeance,  whether  it  aocorde  to  reson  : 
and  certes,  ye  knowe  wel,  nay  ;  for  as  by  right 
and  reson,  ther  may  no  man  taken  vengeaunce  on 
no  wight,  but  the  juge  that  hath  tlie  jurisdiction 
of  it,  whan  it  is  ygraunted  him  to  take  thilke  ven- 
geaunce   hastily,   or   attemprely,   as   the    lawe 
requireth.    And  yet  moreover  of  thilke  word  that 
Tullius  clepeth  consenting,  thou  shalt  considre,  if 
thy  might  and  thy  power  may  consente  and  suflice 
to  thy  wilfulnesse,  and  to  thy  conseillours :  and 
certes,  thou  mayest  wel  say,  that  n^  >  for  sikerly, 
as  for  to  speke  proprely,  we  moun  do  nothing  but 
only  swiche  thing  as  we  moun  don  rightfully :  and 
certes  rightfully  ye  ne  mowe  take  no  vengeance, 
as  of  your  propre  auctoritee.     Than  mowe  ye  sen 
that  your  power  ne  consenteth  not,  ne  accordeth 
not  to  youre  wilfulnesse.    Now  let  us  examine 
the  thridde  point,  that  Tullius  clepeth  consequent. 
Thou  shalt  understonde,  that  the  vengeaunce  that 
thou  purposest  for  to  take,  is  the  consequent, 
and  therof  folweth  another  vengeance,  peril,  and 
werre,  and  other  damages  withouten  nombre,  of 
which  we  ben  not  ware,  as  at  this  time.    And  as 
touching  the  fourthe  point,  that  Tullius  clepeth 
engendring,  thou  shalt  consider,  that  this  wrong 
which  that  is  don  to  thee,  is  engendred  of  the 
hate  of  thin  enemies,  and  of  the  vengeaunce  taking 


upon  that  wold  engender  another  vengeaunoe,  and 
muchel  sorwe  and  wasting  of  richesaes,  as  I  sayde 
ere. 

Now,  sire,  as  to  the  point,  that  TuUins  depeth 
causes,  which  that  is  the  last  point,  thou  shalt 
understonde,  that  the  wrong  that  thou  hast  re- 
oeived,  hath  certaine  causes,  which  that  derkes 
depen  orienSf  and  efficient,  and  oauea  hnffinqua, 
and  catua  propinqua,  thb  is  to  sayn,  the  fer 
cause,  and  the  nigh  cause.  The  fer  cause  is 
almighty  God,  that  is  cause  of  alle  thinges :  the 
ner  cause,  is  thin  three  enemies  ;  the  cause  ac- 
cidental was  hate ;  the  cause  material,  ben  the 
five  woundes  of  thy  doughter  ;  the  cause  formal, 
is  the  maner  of  hir  werking,  that  broughten  lad- 
ders, and  domben  in  at  thy  wiodowes  ;  the  cause 
final  was  for  to  slee  thy  doughter  ;  it  letted  not  in 
as  muche  as  in  hem  was.  But  for  to  speke  of  the 
fer  cause,  as  to  what  ende  they  shuln  come,  or 
what  shal  finally  betide  of  hem  in  this  cas,  ne  can 
I  notdeme,  but  by  coniectingand  supposing  :  for  we 
shuln  suppose,  that  they  wuln  come  to  a  wicked 
ende,  because  that  the  book  of  Decrees  sayth :  Sdden 
or  with  gret  peine  ben  causes  ybrought  to  a  good 
ende,  w£m  they  ben  badly  begonne. 

Now,  Sire,  if  men  wold  axon  me,  why  that  Grod 
suffred  men  to  do  you  this  vilanie,  certes  I  can 
not  wel  answer,  as  for  no  soth^tnesse.  For  the 
Apostle  sayth,  that  the  sciences,  and  the  juge- 
ments  of  oure  Lord  God  Almighty  ben  ful  depe  ; 
ther  may  no  man  comprehend  ne  serche  hem  suf- 
fisantly.  Natheles,  by  certain  presumptions  and 
conjectings,  I  hold  and  beleve,  that  God,  which 
that  is  ful  of  justice  and  of  rightwisenesse,  hath 
suffered  this  betide,  by  just  cause  resonable. 

Thy  name  is  Melibee,  thb  is  to  sayn,  a  man  that 
drinketh  bony.  Thou  hast  dronke  so  muche  hony 
of  swete  temporel  richesses,  and  delices,  and 
honours  of  this  world,  that  thou  art  dronken,  and 
hast  forgotten  Jesu  Crist  thy  creatour:  thou  ne 
hast  not  don  to  him  swiche  honour  and  reverence 
as  thee  ought,  ne  thou  ne  hast  wel  ytaken  kepe  to 
the  wordes  of  Ovide,  that  sayth  :  Under  the  honey 
of  the  goodes  of  thy  body  is  hid  the  venime  that 
sleth  the  soule.  And  Salomon  sayth :  If  thou  hast 
founden  hony,  ete  of  it  that  sufficeth  ;  for  if  thou 
ete  of  it  out  of  mesure,  thou  shalt  spewe,  and  be 
nedy  and  poure.  And  peraventure  Crist  hath  thee 
in  despit,  and  hath  touraed  away  fro  thee  his  face, 
and  his  eres  of  misericorde ;  and  also  he  hath 
auffred,  that  thou  hast  ben  punished  in  the  manere 
that  thou  hast  ytrespased.  Thou  hast  don  sinne 
again  oure  Lord  Ciist,  for  certes  the  three  enemies 
of  mankind,  that  is  to  sayn,  the  flesh,  the  fend,  and 
the  world,  thou  hast  suffred  hem  entre  into  thin 
herte  wilfully,  by  the  windowes  of  thy  body,  and 
hast  not  defended  thyself  suffisantly  agein  hir 
assautes,  and  hir  temptations,  so  that  they  han 
wounded  thy  soule  in  five  places,  this  is  to  sayn 
the  dedly  sinnes  that  ben  entred  into  thyn  herte 
by  thy  five  wittes  :  and  in  the  same  manere  our 
Lord  Crist  hath  wold  and  suffred,  that  thy  three 
enemies  ben  entred  into  thyn  hous  by  the  win- 
dowes, and  han  ywounded  thy  doughter  in  the 
forf»ayd  manere. 

Certes,  quod  Melibee,  I  see  wel  that  ye  enforce 
you  muchel  by  wordes  to  overcomen  me,  in  swiche 
manere,  that  I  shal  not  venge  me  on  mine  enemies, 
shewing  me  the  perils  and  the  evils  that  mighten 
falle  of  this  vengeaunce :  but  who  so  wolde  considre 


in  alle  vengeaunoes  the  perils  and  evils  that  mighten 
sue  of  vengeaunce  taking,  a  man  wold  never  take 
vengeaunce,  and  that  were  harme :  for  by  the 
vengeaunce  taking  ben  the  wicked  men  dissevered 
fro  the  goode  men.     And  they  that  han  will  to  do 
wickednesse,  restreinen  hir  wicked  puxpoe,  whan 
they  sen  the  punishing  and  the  chastising  of  the 
trespasours.     [To  this  answered  dame  Prudence : 
Certes,  quod  she,  I  grannte  you  that  of  vengeaunce 
taking  cometh  muche  evil  and  muche  good  ;  but 
vengeaunce  taking  apperteinetii  not  to  everich  on, 
but  only  to  juges,  and  to  hem  that  han  the  juris- 
diction over  the  trespasours ;]  and  yet  say  I  more, 
that  right  as  a  singuler  persone  sinneth  in  taking 
vengeaunce  of  another  man,  right  so  sinneth  tlie 
juge,  if  he  do  no  vengeaunce  of  hem  that  it  han 
deserved.   For  Senek  sayth  thus  :  That  maister  (he 
sayth)  is  good,  that  preveih  shrewea.   And  Cassio- 
dore  saith  :  A  man  dredeth  to  do  outrages,  whan 
he  wot  and  knoweth,  that  it  displeseth  to  the  juges 
and  soveraines.     And  another  sayth:  The  juge 
that  dredeth  to  do  right,  maketh  men  shrewes. 
And  Semt  Poule  the  Ai)Ostle  sayth  in  his  Epistle, 
whan  he  writeth  unto  the  Romainee,  that  the  juges 
beren  not  the  spere  withouten  cause,  but  they 
beren  it  to  punishe  the  shrewes  and  misdoers,  and 
for  to  defende  the  goode  men.   If  ye  wiln  than  take 
vengeaunce  of  youre  enemies,  ye  shuln  retoame 
or  have  your  reconrs  to  the  j  uge,  that  hath  the  j  uris- 
diction  upon  hem,  and  he  shiJ  punishe  hem,  as  the 
lawe  axeth  and  requireth. 

A,  sayd  Melibee,  this  vengeaunce  liketh  me 
nothing.  I  bethink  me  now,  and  take  hede  how 
that  fortune  hath  norished  me  fro  my  childhode^ 
and  hath  holpen  me  to  passe  many  a  stronge  pas : 
now  wol  I  aasayen  hire,  trowing,  with  Goddes  helpe, 
that  she  shal  helpe  me  my  shame  for  to  venge. 

Certes,  quod  Prudence,  if  ye  wol  werke  by  my 
conseil,  ye  shuln  not  assays  fortune  by  no  way : 
ne  ye  ne  shuln  not  lene  or  bowe  unto  hire,  after 
the  wordes  of  Senek ;  for  thinges  that  ben  folily 
don,  and  tho  that  ben  don  in  hope  of  fortune,  shulo 
never  come  to  good  ende.  And  as  the  same  Senek 
sayth  :  The  more  dere  and  the  more  shining  that 
fortune  is,  the  more  brotel  and  the  soner  broke  she 
Is.  Trusteth  not  in  hire,  for  she  n'is  not  stedefast 
ne  stable :  for  whan  thou  trowest  to  be  most  siker 
and  seure  of  hire  helpe,  she  wol  faille  and  deceive 
thee.  And  wheras  ye  sayn,  that  fortune  hath 
norished  you  fro  youre  childhode,  I  say  that  in  so 
muchel  ye  shuln  the  lesse  truste  in  hue,  and  in 
hire  wit.  For  Senek  saith :  What  man  that  is 
norished  by  fortune,  she  maketh  him  a  gret  fool. 
Now  than  sin  ye  desire  and  axe  vengeaunce,  and 
the  vengeaunce,  that  is  don  after  tlie  lawe  and 
before  &e  juge,  ne  liketh  you  not,  and  the  ven- 
geaunce, that  is  don  in  hope  of  fortune,  is  pexiloos 
and  uncertain,  than  have  ye  non  other  remedie, 
but  for  to  have  your  recours  unto  the  soveraine 
juge,  that  vengeth  alle  vilanies,  and  wrongea ;  and 
he  shal  venge  you,  i^ter  that  himself  witnesseth, 
wheras  he  siuth ;  Leveth  the  vengeannoe  to  roe, 
and  I  shal  da  it. 

Melibeus  answered :  If  I  ne  venge  me  of  the 
vilanie  that  men  han  don  to  me,  I  sompne  or  warne 
hem,  that  han  don  to  me  vilanie,  and  alle  other, 
to  do  me  another  vilanie.  For  it  is  written ;  If 
thou  take  no  vengeaunce  of  an  olde  vilany,  thou 
sompnest  thin  adversaries  to  do  thee  a  newe  vilanie : 
and  also  for  my  suffraunce,  men  wolden  do  me  so 


tnache  vilanie,  that  I  might  neither  here  it  ne  sus- 
teine ;  and  bo  shalde  I  ben  put  and  holden  over 
lowe.  For  som  men  aun,  In  muchel  suffring  shul 
muky  thinges  falle  anto  thee,  which  thou  ahalt  not 
mowe  Buffre. 

Ctjrtes,  quod  Prudence^  I  graunte  you  wel,  that 
overmnchei  suffraunce  is  not  good,  but  yet  ne  fol- 
weth  it  not  therof,  that  every  persone  to  whom 
men  don  vilanie,  shuld  take  of  it  vengeaunce :  for 
that  apperteineth  and  longeth  all  only  to  the  juges, 
for  they  shul  venge  the  yuanies  and  injuries  :  and 
tberfore  tho  two  auctoritees,  that  ye  han  sayd 
above,  ben  only  understonden  in  the  juges :  K>r 
whan  they  suffren  overmuchel  the  wronges  and 
viJaniea  to  be  don^  withouten  punishing,  they 
Bompne  not  a  man  ail  only  for  to  do  newe  wronges, 
but  they  oommaunden  it :  al  so  as  a  wise  man 
sayth,  that  the  juge  that  correcteth  not  the  sinner^ 
oommaondeth  and  biddeth  him  do  sinne.  And  the 
juges  and  soveraines  mighten  in  hir  lend  so  muche 
snifre  of  the  shrewes  and  misdoers,  that  they 
shulden  by  swiche  suffraunce,  by  proces  of  time, 
wexen  of  swiche  power  and  might,  that  they  shuld 
putte  out  the  juges  and  the  soveraines  from  hir 
places,  and  atte  laste  maken  hem  lose  hir  lord- 
shippes. 

But  now  let  us  putte,  that  ye  have  leve  to  venge 
yon  :  I  say  ye  be  not  of  might  and  power,  as  now 
to  venge  you  :  for  if  ye  wol  maken  comparison 
unto  the  might  of  youre  adversaries,  ye  shuln 
finde  in  many  thinges,  that  I  have  shewed  you  er 
this,  that  hir  condition  is  better  than  youres,  and 
therfore  say  I,  that  it  is  good  as  now,  that  ye 
suffre  and  be  patient. 

Fortbermore  ye  knowen  wel^  that  after  the 
eommaue  saw,  it  is'  a  woodnesse,  a  man  to  strive 
with  a  stronger,  or  a  more  mighty  man  than  he  is 
himself ;  and  for  to  strive  with  a  man  of  even 
strengthe,  that  is  to  say,  with  as  strong  a  man  as 
be  is,  it  is  peril ;  and  for  to  strive  witii  a  weker 
nuui,  it  is  folic  ;  and  therfore  shulde  a  man  flee 
striving,  as  muchel  as  he  mighte.  For  Salomon 
a&}ih  :  It  is  a  gret  worship  to  a  man  to  kepehim 
fro  noise  and  strif.  And  if  it  so  happe,  that  a 
man  of  greter  mighte  and  strengthe  than  thou 
art,  do  thee  grevaunce :  studio  and  besie  thee 
nUher  to  stille  the  same  grevaunce,  than  for  to 
venge  thee.  For  Senek  sayth,  that  he  putteth 
him  in  a  grete  peril,  that  striveth  with  a  greter 
man  than  he  is  himself.  And  Caton  sayth ;  If  a 
man  of  higher  estat  or  degree,  or  more  mighty 
than  thoa^  do  thee  anoye  or  grevance,  suffre  him  : 
for  he  that  ones  hath  grev^  thee,  may  another 
tiuM  releve  thee  and  heipe  thee.  Yet  sette  I  cas, 
ye  have  bothe  might  and  licence  for  to  venge  you, 
I  say  that  ther  ben  ful  many  thinges  that  shuln 
restreine  you  of  vengeance  taking,  and  make  you 
for  to  enciine  to  suffre,  and  for  to  han  patience  in 
the  wronges  that  han  ben  don  to  you.  First  aud 
forward,  if  ye  wol  eonsidre  the  defautes  that  ben 
in  youre  owen  persone,  for  which  defautes  God 
bath  suibied  yon  have  this  tribulation,  as  I  have 
sayd  to  you  herebefome.  For  the  Poete  sayth, 
that  we  oughten  patiently  taken  the  tribulations 
that  oomen  to  us,  whan  that  we  thinken  and  oon- 
sideren,  that  we  han  deserved  to  have  hem.  And 
Seint  Gregorie  sayth,  that  whan  a  man  considereth 
wel  the  nombre  of  his  defautes  and  of  his  sinnes, 
the  peines  and  the  tribulations  that  he  suffcreth 
aemen  the  lease  unto  him.    And  in  as  muche  as 


him  thinketh  his  sinnes  more  bevy  and  grevons, 
in  80  muche  semeth  his  peine  the  lighter  and  the 
esier  unto  him.  Also  ye  owen  to  enciine  and 
bowe  youre  herte,  to  take  the  patience  of  oure 
Lord  Jesu  Crist,  as  sayth  Seint  Peter  in  his 
Epistles.  Jesu  <>i8t  (he  saith)  hath  suffred  for 
us,  and  yeven  ensample  to  every  man  to  folweand 
sue  him,  for  he  dide  never  sinne,  ne  never  came 
ther  a  vilains  word  out  of  his  mouth.  Whan 
men  cursed  him,  he  cursed  hem  nought;  and 
whan  men  beten  him,  he  manaced  hem  nought. 
Also  the  gret  patience,  which  Seintes,  that  ben  in 
Paradis,  han  had  in  tribulations  that  they  han 
suffred,  «withouten  hir  desert  or  gilt,  oughte 
muchel  stirre  you  to  patience.  Forthermore,  ye 
shulde  enforce  you  to  have  pi^tience,  considering 
that  the  tribulations  of  this  world  but  litel  while 
endure,  and  sone  passed  ben  and  gon,  and  the 
joye  that  a  man  seketh  to  han  by  patience  in  tri- 
bulations is  perdurable ;  after  Uiat  the  Apostle 
sayth  in  his  Epistle  ;  the  joye  of  God,  he  sayth,  is 
perdurable,  that  is  to  sayn,  everlasting.  Also 
troweth  and  beleveth  stecU'astly,  that  he  n'is  not 
wel  ynorished  ne  wel  ytaught,  that  cannot  have 
patience,  or  wol  not  receive  patience.  For  Salo- 
mon sayth,  that  tlie  doctrine  and  wit  of  a  man  is 
knowen  by  patience.  And  in  another  place  he 
sayeth,  that  he  that  \b  patient,  govemeth  him  by 

fret  prudence.  And  the  same  Salomon  saith : 
he  angrie  and  wratliful  man  maketh  noises,  and 
the  patient  man  attempreth  and  stilleth  hem.  He 
saith  also,  It  is  more  worth  to  be  patient  than  for 
to  be  right  strong.  And  he  that  may  have  the 
lordshipe  of  his  owen  herte,  is  more  to  preise, 
than  he  that  by  his  force  or  strengthe  takeu  gret 
citees.  And  therfore  sayth  Seint  James  in  his 
Kpistle,  that  patience  is  a  gret  vertue  of  perfection. 
Certes,  quod  Melibee,  I  graunte  you.  Dame 
Prudence,  that  patience  is  a  gret  vertue  of  perfec- 
tion, but  every  man  may  not  have  the  perfection 
that  ye  seken,  ne  I  am  not  of  the  nombre  of  the 
right  parfit  men :  for  min  herte  may  never  be  in 
pees,  unto  the  time  it  be  venged.  And  al  be  it 
so,  that  it  was  gret  peril  to  min  enemies  to  do  me 
a  vilanie  in  taking  vengeaunce  upon  me,  yet 
token  they  non  hede  of  the  peril,  but  fulfilleden 
hir  wicked  will  and  hir  corage  :  and  therfore  me 
thinketh  men  oughten  not  repreve  me,  though  I 
put  me  in  a  litel  peril  for  to  venge  me,  and  though 
I  do  a  gret  excesse,  that  is  to  sayn^  that  I  venge 
on  outrage  by  another. 

A,  quml  r^me  Prudence,  ye  sayn  your  will  and 
as  you  liketh  ;  but  in  no  cas  of  the  world  a  man 
shulde  not  don  outrage  ne  excesse,  for  to  vengen 
him.  For  Cassiodore  sayth,  that  as  evil  doth  he 
that  vengeth  him  by  outrage,  as  he  that  doth  the 
outrage.  And  therfore  ye  shuln  venge  you  after 
the  ordre  of  right,  that  is  to  sayn,  by  the  lawe, 
and  not  by  excesse,  ne  by  outrage.  And  also  if 
ye  wol  venge  you  of  the  outrage  of  youre  adver- 
saries, in  other  manere  than  right  oommaundeth, 
ye  sinnen.  And  therfore  sayth  Senek,  that  a  man 
shal  never  venge  shrewednesse  by  shrewednesse. 
And  if  ye  say  that  right  axeth  a  man  to  defende 
violence  by  violence,  and  fighting  by  fighting : 
certes  ye  say  soth,  whan  the  defence  is  don  with- 
outen intervalle,  or  withouten  taxying  or  delay, 
for  to  defende  him,  and  not  for  to  venge.  And  it 
behoveth,  that  a  man  putte  swiche  attemperaunce 
in  his  defence,  that  men  have  no  cause  ne  mater 
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to  reprove  him,  that  defendeth  him,  of  outrage 
and  excease,  for  elles  were  it  againe  reson. 
Parde  ye  knowen  wel,  that  ye  maken  no  defence 
as  now,  for  to  defende  you,  but  for  to  venge  you  : 
and  so  dieweth  it,  that  ye  han  no  will  to  do  youre 
dede  attemprely  :  and  therforo  me  thinketh  that 
patience  is  good.  Vor  Salomon  sayth,  that  he 
that  is  not  patient,  shal  have  gret  harme. 

Certes,  quod  Melibee,  I  graunte  you,  that  whan 
a  man  is  impatient  and  wrothe  of  that  that  touch- 
eth  him  not,  and  that  apperteineth  not  unto  him, 
though  it  harme  him  it  is  no  wonder.  For  the 
lawe  saith,  that  he  is  coupable  tliat  entremeteth  or 
medleth  with  swiche  thing,  as  apperteineth  not 
unto  him.  And  Salomon  saith,  that  he  that  en- 
trometeth  of  the  noise  or  strif  of  another  man,  is  like 
to  him  that  taketh  a  straunge  hound  by  the  eres  : 
for  right  as  he  that  taketh  a  straunge  hound  by 
the  eres  is  otherwhile  bitten  with  the  hound,  right 
in  the  same  wise,  it  is  reson  that  he  have  harme, 
that  by  his  impatience  medleth  him  of  the  noise 
of  another  man,  wheras  it  apperteineth  not  unto 
him.  But  ye  knowe  wel,  that  this  dede,  that  is  to 
sayn,  my  greef  and  my  dbese,  toueheth  me  right 
nigh.  And  therfore  though  I  be  wroth  and  im- 
patient, it  is  no  mervaille :  and  (saving  your  grace) 
I  cannot  see  that  it  might  grotly  harme  me,  tibough 
I  took  vengeaunce,  for  I  am  richer  and  moro 
mighty  than  min  enemies  ben  :  and  wel  knowe  ye, 
that  by  money  and  by  having  grete  possessions, 
ben  alle  thinges  of  this  world  governed.  And 
Salomon  sayth,  that  alle  thinges  obeye  to  money. 

Whan  Prudence  had  herd  hire  husbond  avaunte 
him  of  his  riches^e  and  of  his  money,  disproising 
the  power  of  his  adversaries,  she  spake  and  sayd 
in  this  wise  :  Certes,  dero  Sire,  I  graunte  you  that 
ye  ben  riche  and  mighty,  and  that  richesses  ben 
good  to  hem  that  han  wel  ygeteu  hem,  and  that 
wel  conne  usen  hem.  For  right  as  the  body  of  a 
man  may  not  liven  withouten  soul,  no  moro  may 
it  liven  withouten  temporal  goodes,  and  by  richesses 
may  a  man  gete  him  grete  £rendes.  And  ther- 
fore sayth  Pamphilus :  If  a  netherdes  doughter 
(he  sayth)  be  riche,  she  may  chese  of  a  thousand 
men,  which  she  wol  take  to  hire  husbond  :  for  of 
a  thousand  men  on  wol  not  forsaken  hire  ne 
rofusen  hire.  And  this  Pamphilus  saith  also  : 
;  If  thou  be  right  happy,  that  is  to  sayn,  if  thou  be 
right  riche,  thou  shalt  finde  a  grot  nombre  of 
felawes  and  frendes  ;  and  if  thy  fortune  chaunge, 
that  thou  wexe  poure,  farewel  frondshipe  and 
felawshipe,  for  thou  shalt  be  al  allone  withouten 
anvcompaignie,but  if  it  be  the  compaignie  of  poure 
folk.  And  yet  sayth  this  Pamphilus  moreover, 
that  they  that  ben  bond  and  thralle  of  linage,  shuln 
be  made  worthy  and  noble  by  richesses.  And 
right  so  as  by  richesses  ther  comen  many  goodes, 
right  so  by  poverte  come  ther  many  harmes  and 
eviles :  for  gret  poverte  constreineth  a  man  to  do 
many  eviles.  And  therfore  depeth  Cassiodore 
poverte  the  moder  of  mine,  that  is  to  sayn,  the 
moder  of  overthrowing  or  falling  doun.  And 
therfore  sayth  Piers  Alphonse :  on  of  the  gretest 
adversitees  of  this  world,  is  whan  a  free  man  by 
kinde,  or  of  birthe,  is  constreined  by  poverte  to 
eten  the  almesse  of  his  enemie.  And  the  same 
sayth  Innocent  in  on  of  his  bookes :  he  sayth,  that 
sorweful  and  mishappy  is  tlie  condition  of  a  poure 
begger,  for  if  he  axe  not  his  mete,  he  dieth  for 
hunger,  and  if  he  axe,  he  dieth  for  shame  :  and 


algates  necessitee  constreineth  him  to  axe.  And 
therfore  sayth  Salomon,  that  better  it  is  to  die, 
than  for  to  have  swiche  poverte.  And  as  the  same 
Salomon  sayth  :  Better  it  is  to  die  of  bitter  deth, 
than  for  to  liven  in  swiche  wise.  By  thiseresons  that 
I  have  said  unto  you,  and  by  many  other  resons 
that  I  coude  saye,  I  graunte  you  that  richesses 
ben  good  to  hem  that  wel  geten  hem,  and  to  hem 
that  wel  usen  tho  richesses :  and  therfore  wol  I 
shewe  you  how  ye  shuln  behave  yon  in  gadering 
of  youre  richesses,  and  in  what  manere  ye  shuln 
usen  hem. 

First,  ye  shuhi  geten  hem  withouten  gret  desir, 
by  good  leiser,  sokingly,  and  not  over  hastifly,  for 
a  man  that  is  to  desiring  to  gete  richesses,  aban- 
doneth  him  first  to  thefte  and  to  alle  other  eviles. 
And  therfore  sayth  Salomon  :  He  that  hasteth 
him  to  besily  to  wexe  riche,  he  shal  be  non  inno- 
cent. He  sayth  also,  that  the  richesse  that  hastily 
Cometh  to  a  man,  sone  and  lightly  goeth  and 
passeth  from  a  man,  but  that  richesse  that  cometh 
litel  and  litel,  wexeth  alway  and  multiplieth.  And, 
Sire,  ye  shulen  gete  richesses  by  youre  wit  and  by 
youre  travaille,  unto  your  profite,  and  that  with- 
outen wrong  or  harme  doing  to  any  other  persone. 
For  the  lawe  sayth  :  Ther  maketh  no  man  himself 
riche,  if  he  do  harme  to  another  wight ;  this  is  to 
say,  that  nature  defendeth  and  forb^eth  by  right, 
that  no  man  make  himself  riche,  unto  the  harme 
of  another  persone.  And  Tullius  sayth,  that  no 
sorwe,  ne  no  drede  of  deth,  ne  nothing  that  may 
falie  unto  a  man,  is  so  muchel  ageins  nature,  as  a 
man  to  encrese  his  owen  profite,  to  harme  of 
another  man.  And  though  the  grete  men  and  the 
mighty  men  geten  richesses  more  lightly  than  thou, 
yet  shalt  thou  not  ben  idel  ne  slowe  to  do  thy 
profite,  for  thou  shalt  in  alle  wise  flee  idelnesse. 
For  Salomon  sayth,  that  idelnesse  techeth  a  man 
to  do  many  eviles.  And  the  same  Salomon  sayth, 
that  he  that  travailleth  and  besieth  him  to  tillen 
his  lond,  shal  ete  bred  :  but  he  that  is  idel,  and 
casteth  him  to  no  besinesse  ne  occupation,  shal 
falle  into  poverte,  and  die  for  hunger.  And  he 
that  is  idel  and  slow,  can  never  find  covenable 
time  for  to  do  his  profite.  For  ther  is  a  versifiour 
sayth,  that  the  idel  man  excuseth  him  in  Winter, 
because  of  the  grete  cold,  and  in  Summer  by  en- 
cheaon  of  the  hete.  For  thise  causes,  sayth  Caton, 
waketh,  and  enclineth  you  not  over  muchel  to 
slepe,  for  over  muchel  reste  norisheth  and  causeth 
many  vices.  And  therfore  sayth  Seint  Jerome  ; 
Doeth  som  good  dedes,  that  the  devil  which  is 
oure  enemie,  ne  finde  you  not  unoccupied,  for  the 
devil  ne  taketh  not  lightly  unto  his  werking  swiche 
as  he  findeth  occupied  in  goode  werkes. 

Than  thus  in  geting  richesses  ye  musten  flee 
idelnesse.  And  afterward  ye  shuln  usen  the 
richesses,  which  ye  han  geten  by  youre  wit  and 
by  youre  travaille,  in  swiche  manere,  that  men 
holde  you  not  to  scaree  ne  to  sparing,  ne  fool- 
large,  that  is  to  say,  over  large  a  spender :  for 
right  as  men  blamen  an  avaricious  man,  because 
of  his  scareitee  and  chincherie,  in  the  same  wise 
IB  he  to  blame,  that  spendeth  over  largely.  And 
therfore  saith  Caton  :  Use  (sa^'th  he)  the  richesses 
that  thou  hast  ygeten  in  swiche  manere,  that 
men  have  no  matere  ne  cause  to  calle  thee  nother 
wretche  ne  chinche  :  for  it  is  a  gret  shame  to  a 
man  to  have  a  poure  herte  and  a  riche  pui^se. 
He  sayth  also  :  the  goodes  that  thou  hast  ygeten. 
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086  hem  by  mesnre,  that  is  to  sa3m,  spende  mesa- 
rably  ;  for  they  that  foUly  wasten  and  dispenden 
the  goodes  that  they  han,  whan  they  han  no  more 
propre  of  hir  owen,  than  they  shapen  hem  to  take 
the  goodea  of  another  man.  I  say  than  that  ye 
shuln  flee  avarice,  using  youre  richesses  in  swiche 
manere,  that  men  sayn  not  that  your  richesses 
ben  ybericdy  but  that  ye  have  hem  in  youre 
might,  and  in  youre  welding.  For  a  wise  roan 
repreveth  the  avaricious  man,  and  sayth  thus  in 
two  vers.  Wherto  and  why  berieth  a  man  his 
goodes  by  his  gret  avarice,  and  knoweth  wel,  that 
nedes  must  he  die,  for  deth  is  the  end  of  every 
man,  as  in  this  present  lif !  and  for  what  cause  or 
encheson  joineth  he  him,  or  knitteth  he  him  so  fast 
unto  his  goodes,  that  alle  his  wittes  mown  not  dis< 
aeveren  him,  or  departen  him  from  his  goodes, 
and  knoweth  we],  or  oughte  to  knowe,  that  whan 
he  is  ded,  he  shal  nothing  here  with  him  out  of 
this  world !  And  therfore  sayth  Seint  Augustine, 
that  the  avaricious  man  is  likened  unto  helle,  that 
the  more  it  swalweth,  the  more  desir  it  hath  to 
swalwe  and  devoure.  And  as  wel  as  ye  wolde 
eschue  to  be  called  an  avaricious  man  or  chinche, 
as  wel  shulde  ye  kepe  you  and  goveme  you  in 
siriche  a  wise,  that  men  calle  you  not  fool -large. 
Therfore  saitb  Tullius  :  The  goodes  of  thin  hous 
ne  shulde  not  ben  hid  ne  kept  so  close,  but  that 
they  might  ben  opened  by  pitee  and  debonairetee ; 
that  is  to  sayn,  to  yeve  hem  part  that  han  gret 
nede  ;  ne  thy  goodes  shulden  not  ben  so  open,  to 
be  every  mannes  goodes.  Afterward,  in  geting 
of  youre  richesses,  and  in  using  of  hem,  ye  shuln 
alway  have  three  thinges  in  youre  herte,  that  is 
to  say,  oure  Lord  God,  conscience,  and  good  name. 
First,  ye  shuln  have  God  in  youre  herte,  and  for 
00  richesse  ye  shuln  do  no  thing,  which  may  in 
any  manere  displese  God  that  is  your  creatour 
and  maker.  For  after  the  word  of  Salomon,  it  is 
better  to  have  a  litel  good  with  love  of  God,  than 
to  have  muchel  good,  and  lose  the  love  of  his  Lord 
God.  And  the  Prophete  sayth,  That  better  it  is 
to  ben  a  good  man,  and  have  litel  good  and 
treeor,  than  to  be  holden  a  shrewe,  and  I^ve  grete 
richesses.  And  yet  I  say  forthermore,  that  ye 
Gulden  alway  do  youre  besinesse  to  gete  you 
richesses,  so  that  ye  gete  hem  with  good  con- 
science. And  the  Apostle  sayth,  that  ther  u'is 
thing  in  this  world  of  which  we  shulden  have  so 
gret  joye,  as  whan  oure  conscience  bereth  us  good 
witnesse.  And  the  wise  man  sayth  :  The  sub- 
staunoe  of  a  man  is  ful  good,  whan  sinne  is  not  in 
mannes  conscience.  Afterward,  in  geting  of  youre 
richesses,  and  in  using  of  hem,  ye  must  have  gret 
besinesse  and  gret  diligence,  that  youre  good  name 
be  alway  kept  and  conserved.  For  Salomon 
sayth,  that  beter  it  is,  and  more  it  availeth  a  man 
to  have  a  good  name,  than  for  to  have  grete 
richesses  :  and  therfore  he  sayth  in  another  place : 
l>o  grete  diligence  (saith  Salomon)  in  keping  of 
thy  frendes,  and  of  thy  good  name,  for  it  ahal 
lenger  abide  with  thee,  than  any  tresor,  be  it  never 
so  precious.  And  certes,  he  shulde  not  be  called 
a  Gentilman,  that  after  God  and  good  conscience, 
alle  thinges  left,  ne  doth  his  diligence  and  besi- 
nesse, to  kepen  his  good  name.  And  Cassiodore 
sajTtb,  that  it  is  a  signe  of  a  gentil  herte,  whan  a 
man  loveth  and  desireth  to  have  a  good  name. 
And  therfore  sayth  Seint  Augustine,  that  ther 
ben   two  thinges  that  am  right  necessarie  and 


nedeful ;  and  that  is  good  conscience,  and  good  los ; 
that  is  to  sayn,  good  conscience  to  thin  owen  per- 
sone  inward,  and  good  los  for  thy  neighebour 
outward.  And  he  that  trosteth  him  so  muchel  in 
his  good  conscience,  that  he  despiseth  and  setteth 
at  nought  his  good  name  or  los,  and  recketh  not 
though  he  kepe  not  his  good  name,  n'is  but  a  cruel 
cherl. 

Sire,  now  have  I  shewed  you  how  ye  shulden  do 
in  geting  richesses,  and  how  ye  shuln  usen  hem  : 
and  I  see  wel  that  for  the  trust  that  ye  han  in 
youre  richesses,  ye  wiln  move  werre  and  bataille. 
I  conseille  you  that  ye  beginne  no  bataille  ne 
werre,  in  trust  of  youre  richesses,  for  they  ne  suf- 
ficen  not  werres  to  mainteine.  And  therfore  sayth 
a  Philosophre :  That  man  that  desireth  and  wol 
algates  han  werre,  shal  never  have  suffisaunce : 
for  the  richer  that  he  is,  the  greter  dispences  must 
he  make,  if  he  wol  have  worship  and  victorie. 
And  Salomon  saith,  that  the  greter  richesses  that 
a  man  hath,  the  mo  dispendours  he  hath.  And, 
dere  Sire,  al  be  it  so,  that  for  your  richesses  ye 
moun  have  muchel  folk,  yet  behoveth  it  not,  ne  it 
is  not  good  to  beginne  werre,  wheras  ye  moun  in 
other  manere  have  pees,  unto  youre  worship  and 
profite :  for  the  victorie  of  batailles  that  ben  in 
this  world,  lith  not  in  gret  nombre  or  multitude  of 
peple,  ne  in  the  vertue  of  man,  but  it  lith  in  the 
will  and  in  the  bond  of  oure  Lord  God  almighty. 
And  therfore  Judas  Machabeus,  which  was  Goddes 
knight,  whan  he  shulde  fighte  again  his  adversarie, 
that  hfidde  a  greter  nombre  and  a  greter  multitude 
of  folk,  and  stronger  than  was  the  peple  of  this 
Machabee,  yet  he  recomforted  his  litei  compaignie, 
and  sayde  right  in  this  wise :  Al  so  lightly  (sayde 
he)  may  our  Lord  God  almighty  yeve  victorie  to 
a  fewe  folk,  as  to  many  folk  ;  for  the  victorie  of  a 
bataille  cometh  not  by  the  gret  nombre  of  peple, 
but  it  cometh  from  oure  Lord  God  of  heven.  And, 
dere  Sire,  for  as  muchel  as  ther  is  no  man  certaine, 
if  it  be  worthy  that  God  yeve  him  victorie  or  not, 
after  that  Salomon  sayth,  therfore  every  roan 
shulde  gretly  drede  werres  to  beginne :  and  be- 
cause that  in  batailles  fallen  many  perils,  and  it 
happeth  other  while,  that  as  sone  is  tlie  gret  man 
slain,  as  the  litel  man  ;  and,  as  it  is  ywritten  in 
the  second  book  of  Kinges,  the  dedes  of  batailles 
ben  aventurous,  and  nothing  certain,  for  as  lightly 
is  on  hurt  with  a  spere  as  another ;  and  for  ther 
is  gret  peril  in  werre ;  therfore  shulde  a  man  flee 
and  eschue  werre  in  as  muchel  as  a  man  may 
goodly.  For  Salomon  sayth :  He  that  loveth  peril, 
luial  falle  in  peril. 

After  that  dame  Prudence  had  spoken  in  this 
manere,  Melibee  answerd  and  saide :  I  see  wel, 
dame  Prudence,  that  by  youre  faire  wordes  and 
by  youre  resons,  that  ye  han  shewed  me,  that  the 
werre  liketh  you  notliing :  but  I  have  not  yet  herd 
your  conseil,  how  I  shal  do  in  this  nede. 

Certes,quod  she,*!  conseille  you  that  ye  accorde 
with  youre  adversaries,  and  that  ye  have  pees  with 
hem.  For  Seint  James  sayth  in  his  Epistle,  tlutt 
by  concoi*de  and  pees,  the  smale  richesses  wexen 
grete,  and  by  debat  and  discorde  grete  richesses 
fallen  doun.  And  ye  knowen  wel,  that  on  of  the 
gretest  and  moste  soveraine  tiling,  that  is  in  this 
world,  is  unitee  and  pees.  And  therfore  sayde 
oure  Lord  Jeau  Crist  to  his  Apostles  m  this  wise  : 
Wel  happy  and  blessed  ben  they  that  loven  and 
purchasen  pees,  for  they  ben  called  the  children  of 
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God.  A,  quod  Melibee,  now  see  I  wel,  that  ye 
loven  not  min  honour,  ne  ray  wonhipe.  Ye 
knowen  wel  that  min  adversaries  han  begonne 
this  debat  and  brige  by  hir  outrage,  and  ye  see 
wel,  that  they  ne  requeren  ne  prayen  me  not  of 
pees,  ne  they  axen  not  to  be  reconcile ;  wol  ye 
than  that  I  go  and  meke  me,  and  obeye  me  to  hem, 
and  crie  hem  mercie  1  Forsoth  that  were  not  my 
worshipe :  for  right  as  men  sayn,  that  overgret 
homlinesse  engendreth  dispreising,  so  fareth  it  by 
to  gret  humilitee  or  mekenesse. 

Than  began  dame  Prudence  to  make  semblaunt 
of  wrathe,  and  sayde :  Certes,  Sire,  (sauf  your 
grace)  I  love  youre  honour  and  youre  profite,  as  I 
do  min  owen,  and  ever  have  don  ;  ye,  ne  non  other 
seyn  never  the  contrary :  and  if  I  had  sayde,  that 
ye  shulde  han  purchased  the  pees  and  the  recon- 
ciliation, I  ne  hadde  not  muchel  mistake  me,  ne 
sayde  amis.  For  the  Wise  man  sayth  :  The  dis- 
sention  beeinneth  by  another  man,  and  the  recon- 
ciling begmneth  by  thyself.  And  the  Prophete 
saith  :  Flee  shrewednesse  and  do  goodnesse  ;  seke 
pees  and  folwe  it«  in  as  muchel  as  in  thee  is.  Yet 
say  I  not,  that  ye  shuln  rather  pursue  tu  youre 
adversaries  for  pees,  than  Uiey  shuln  to  you  :  for 
I  know  wel  that  ye  ben  so  hard-herted,  that  ye 
wol  do  nothing  for  me ;  and  Salomon  sayth :  he 
that  hath  over  hard  an  herte,  atte  laste  he  shal 
mishappe  and  mistide. 

Whan  Melibee  had  herd  dame  Prudence  make 
semblaunt  of  wrath,  he  sayde  in  this  wise.  Dame, 
I  pray  you  that  ye  be  not  displesed  of  thinges  that 
I  say,  for  I  knowe  wel  that  I  am  angry  and  wroth, 
and  that  is  no  wonder  ;  and  they  that  ben  wroth, 
woten  not  wel  what  they  don,  ne  what  they  sayn. 
Therfore  the  Prophete  sayth,  that  troubled  eyen 
han  no  clere  sighte.  But  sayth  and  conseilleth 
me  as  you  liketh,  for  I  am  redy  to  do  right  as  ye 
wol  desire.  And  if  ye  repreve  me  of  my  folie,  I 
am  the  more  holden  to  love  you  and  to  preise  you. 
For  Salomon  saith,  that  he  that  repreveth  him 
that  doth  folie,  he  shal  find  greter  grace,  than  he 
that  deceiveth  him  by  swete  wordes. 

Than  sayde  Dame  Prudence  ;  I  make  no  sem- 
blaunt of  wrath  ne  of  anger,  but  for  youre  grete 
profite.  For  Salomon  saith :  he  is  more  worth, 
that  repreveth  or  chideth  a  fool  for  his  folie, 
shewing  him  semblaunt  of  wrath,  than  he  that 
supporteth  him  and  preiseth  him  in  his  misdoing, 
and  laugheth  at  his  folie.  And  this  same  Salomon 
saith  afterward,  that  by  the  sorweful  visage  of  a 
man,  that  is  to  sayn,  by  the  sory  and  hevy  coun- 
tenance of  a  man,  the  fool  correcteth  and  unendeth 
himself. 

Than  said  Melibee ;  I  shal  not  conne  answere 
unto  so  many  faire  resons  as  ye  putten  to  me  and 
shewen :  sayth  shortly  youre  will  and  youre  con- 
seil,  and  I  am  al  redy  to  performe  and  fulfille  it. 

Than  Dame  Prudence  discovered  all  hire  will 
unto  him  and  saide :  I  conseille  you,  quod  she, 
above  alle  thinges  that  ye  make  pees  betwene  God 
and  you,  and  be  reconciled  unto  him  and  to  his 
grace,  for  as  I  haye  sayde  you  herebeforen,  Grod 
hath  suffered  you  to  have  this  tribulation  and 
disese  for  youre  sinnes :  and  if  ye  do  as  I  say  you, 
God  wol  sonde  youre  adversaries  unto  yon,  and 
make  hem  falle  at  youre  feet,  redy  to  do  youre 
will  and  youre  commaundements.  For  Salomon 
sayth  ;  whan  the  condition  of  man  is  plesannt  and 
liking  to  God,  he  chaungeth  the  hertes  of  the 


mannes  adversaries,  and  constreineth  hem  to  be- 
sechen  him  of  pees  and  of  grace.  And  I  pray 
you  let  me  speke  with  your  adversaries  in  privee 
place,  for  they  shuln  not  knowe  that  it  be  of  youre 
will  or  youre  assent ;  and  than,  whan  I  knowe  hir 
will  and  hir  entente,  I  may  conseille  you  the  more 
senrely. 

Dame,  quod  Melibeus,  doth  youre  will  and  youre 
liking,  for  I  putte  me  holly  m  youre  disposition 
and  ordinaunce. 

Than  Dame  Prudence,  when  she  sey  the  good 
will  of  hire  husbond,  delibered  unto  hire,  and  toke 
avis  in  hire  self,  thinking  how  she  might  bring 
this  nede  unto  goode  ende.  And  whan  she  sey 
hire  time,  she  sent  for  thise  adversaries  to  come 
unto  hire  in  to  a  privee  place,  and  shewed  wisely 
unto  hem  the  grete  goodes  that  eomen  of  pees, 
and  the  grete  harmes  and  perils  that  ben  m 
werre  ;  and  saide  to  hem,  in  a  goodly  manere, 
how  that  hem  oughte  have  gret  repentaunce  of 
the  injuries  and  wronges,  that  they  hadden  don  to 
Melibeus  hire  lord,  and  unto  hire  and  to  hire 
doughter. 

/aid  whan  they  herden  the  goodly  wordes  of 
Dame  Prudence,  they  weren  so  surprised  and 
ravished,  and  hadden  so  gret  joye  of  hire,  that 
wonder  was  to  telle.  A,  lady,  quod  they,  ye  have 
shewed  unto  us  the  blessing  of  swetenesse,  after 
the  saying  of  David  the  Prophete  ;  for  the  recon- 
ciling, which  we  be  not  worthy  to  have  in  no 
manere,  but  we  oughten  requeren  it  with  grete 
contrition  and  humilitee,  ye  of  youre  grete  good- 
nesse have  presented  unto  us.  Now  see  we  wei, 
that  the  science  and  conning  of  Salomon  is  ful 
trewe  ;  for  he  saith,  that  swete  wordes  multiplien 
and  encresen  frendes,  and  maken  shrewes  to  be 
debonaire  and  meke. 

Certes,  quod  they,  we  putten  oure  dede,  and  all 
oure  matere  and  cause,  al  holly  in  youre  good  will, 
and  ben  redy  to  obeye  unto  the  speche  and  com- 
maundement  of  my  lord  Melibeus.  And  therfore, 
dere  and  benigne  lady,  we  praye  you  and  beseche 
yon  as  mekely  as  we  conne  and  moun,  that  it  like 
unto  youre  grete  goodnesse  to  fulfille  in  dede  youre 
goodly  wordes.  For  we  consideren  and  knowe- 
lechen,  that  we  han  offended  and  greved  my  lord 
Melibeus  out  of  mesure,  so  fer  form,  that  we  ben 
not  of  power  to  maken  him  amendes ;  and  therfore 
we  oblige  and  binde  us  and  oure  frendes,  for  to  do 
all  his  will  and  his  commaundements :  but  pera- 
venture  he  hath  swiche  hevinesse  and  swiche  wrath 
to  us  ward,  because  of  oure  offence,  that  he  wol 
enjoynen  us  swiche  a  peine,  as  we  moun  not  here 
ne  susteine  ;  and  therfore,  noble  ladie,  we  beseche 
to  youre  womanly  pittee  to  take  swiche  avisement 
in  this  nede,  that  we,  ne  oure  frendes,  ben  not 
disherited  and  destroied,  thurgh  oure  folie. 

Certes,  quod  Prudence,  it  is  an  hard  thing  and 
right  perilous,  that  a  man  putte  him  all  outrely  in 
the  arbitration  and  jugement,  and  in  the  might  and 
power  of  his  enemie  ;  for  Salomon  sayth  :  leveth 
me,  and  yeveth  credence  to  that  that  I  shall  say  : 
to  thy  sone,  to  thy  wif,  to  thy  frend,  ne  to  thy 
brother,  ne  yeve  thou  never  might  ne  maistrie 
over  thy  body,  while  thou  livest.  Now,  sith  he 
defendeth  that  a  man  shulde  not  yeve  to  his  brother, 
ne  to  his  frend,  the  might  of  his  body,  by  a  stronger 
reson  he  defendeth  and  forbedeth  a  man  to  yeve 
himself  to  his  enemy.  And  natheles,  I  conseille 
you  that  ye  mistruste  not  my  lord :  for  I  wot  wel 
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and  know  veraily,  tliat  he  is  debonaire  and  mekej 
Urge,  cartels,  aod  nothing  desirous  ne  eoveitous 
of  good  ne  richesse  :  for  ther  is  nothing  in  this 
world  that  he  desireth,  save  only  worshipe  and 
honour.  Forthennore  I  know  wel,  and  am  right 
sore,  that  he  shal  nothing  do  in  this  nede  withouten 
my  ooDseil ;  and  I  shal  so  werken  in  this  cas^  that 
by  the  grace  of  onre  Lord  Grod  ye  shaln  be  recon- 
ciled unto  us. 

Than  saiden  they  with  o  vois  ;  worshipful  lady, 
we  patten  as  and  oure  goodes  al  fully  in  youre  will 
and  disposition,  and  ben  redy  to  come,  what  day 
that  it  like  unto  youre  noblesse  to  limite  us  or 
assigns  us,  for  to  make  oure  obligation  and  bond, 
as  strong  as  it  liketh  unto  youre  goodnesse,  that 
we  moan  falfille  the  will  of  you  aod  of  my  lord 
Melibee. 

Whan  Dame  Prudence  had  herd  the  answer  of 
thise  men.  she  bad  hem  go  agein  prively,  and  she 
retoumed  to  hire  lord  Melibee,  and  told  him  how 
she  fond  his  adversaries  ful  repentaunt,  knowlech- 
ing  ful  lowly  hir  sinnes  and  trespas,  and  how  they 
weren  redy  to  suffren  all  peine,  requering  and 
preying  him  of  mercy  and  pitee. 

Than  saide  Melibee  ;  he  is  wel  worthy  to  have 
pardon  and  foryevenesse  of  his  sinne,  that  excuseth 
not  his  sinne,  but  knowlecheth,  and  repenteth  him, 
axing  indulgence.  For  Senek  saith  ;  ther  is  the 
remission  and  foryevenesse,  wher  as  the  confession 
is ;  for  confession  is  neighebour  to  innocence.  And 
therefore  I  assente  and  conferme  me  to  have  pees, 
but  it  is  good  that  we  do  nought  withouten  the 
assent  and  will  of  oure  frendes. 

Than  was  Prudence  right  glad  and  joyeful,  and 
aaide;  certes,  sire,  ye  ban  wel  and  goodly  an- 
swered :  for  right  as  by  the  conseil,  assent,  and 
heipe  of  your  frendes,  ye  ban  be  stired  to  venge 
you  and  make  werre,  right  so  withouten  hir  conseil 
sfaul  ye  not  accord  you,  ne  have  pees  with  youre 
adversaries.  For  the  lawe  saith :  ther  is  nothing 
80  good  by  way  of  kinde,  as  a  thing  to  be  unboundc 
by  him  that  it  was  ybounde. 

And  than  Dame  Prudence,  withouten  delay  or 
tarying,  sent  anon  hire  messageres  for  hir  kin  and 
for  hir  olde  frendes,  which  that  were  trewe  and 
wiee :  and  told  hem  by  ordre,  in  the  presence  of 
Melibee,  all  the  matere,  as  it  is  above  expressed  and 
declared ;  and  preied  hem  that  they  wold  yeve  hir 
avis  and  conseil,  what  were  best  to  do  in  this  nede. 
And  whan  Melibeus  frendes  hadden  taken  hir  avis 
and  deliberation  of  the  foresaid  matere,  and  hadden 
examined  it  by  gret  besinesse  and  gret  diligence, 
they  yaven  ful  conseil  for  to  have  pees  and  reste, 
and  that  Melibee  shulde  receive  with  good  herte 
his  adversaries  to  foryevenesse  and  mercy. 

And  whan  Dame  Prudence  had  herd  the  assent 
of  hire  lord  Melibee,  and  the  conseil  of  his  frendes, 
accord  with  hire  will  and  hire  entention,  she  was 
wonder  glad  in  hire  herte,  and  sayde  :  ther  is  an 
olde  Proverbe,  quod  she,  say  th,  that  the  goodnesse 
that  thou  nukist  do  this  day,  do  it,  and  abide  not, 
ne  delay  it  not  til  to  morwe :  and  therfore  I  con- 
seiUe,  that  ye  sende  youre  messageres,  swiche  as 
ben  diHcrete  and  wise,  unto  youre  adversaries, 
telling  hem  on  youre  behalf,  that  if  they  wol  trete 
of  pees  and  of  accord,  that  they  shape  hem,  with- 
outen delay  or  tarying,  to  come  unto  us.  Which 
thing  parfoormed  was  indede.  And  whan  thise 
trespasoors  and  repenting  folk  of  hir  folies,  that  is 
to  sayn,  the  adversaries  of  Melibee,  hadden  herd 


what  thise  messageres  sayden  unto  hem,  they 
weren  right  glade  and  joyeful,  and  auswerdeu  ful 
mekely  and  benignely,  yelding  graces  and  thank- 
inges  to  hir  lord  Melibee,  and  to  all  his  compagnie : 
and  shopen  hem  withouten  delay  to  go  with  the 
messageres,  and  obeye  to  the  comuiauudement  of 
hir  lo^  Melibee. 

And  right  anon  they  token  hir  way  to  the  court 
of  Melibee,  and  token  with  hem  som  of  hir  trewe 
frendes,  to  make  feith  for  hem,  and  for  to  ben  hir 
borwes.  And  whan  they  were  comen  to  tlie  pre- 
sence of  Melibee,  he  saide  hem  thise  wordes  :  it 
stant  thus,  quod  Melibee,  and  soth  it  is,  that  ye 
causeles,  and  withouten  skill  and  reson,  ban  don 
grete  injuries  and  wronges  to  me,  and  to  my  wif 
Prudence,  and  to  my  doughter  lUso,  for  ye  ban 
entred  into  myn  hous  by  violence,  and  have  don 
swiche  outrage,  that  alle  men  knowen  wel  that  ye 
ban  deserved  the  deth  :  and  therfore  wol  1  know 
and  wete  of  you,  whether  ye  wol  putte  the  punishing 
and  chastising,  and  the  vengeaunce  of  this  outrage, 
in  the  will  of  roe  and  of  my  wif,  or  ye  wol  not 

Than  the  wisest  of  hem  three  answered  for  hem 
alle,  and  saide.  Sire,  quod  he,  we  knowen  wel, 
that  we  ben  unworthy  to  come  to  the  court  of  so 
gret  a  lord  and  so  worthy  as  ye  ben,  for  we  han  so 
gretly  mistaken  us,  and  han  offended  and  agilte  in 
swiche  wise  agein  youre  high  lordshipe,  that 
trewely  we  han  deserved  the  deth;  but  yet  for  the 
grete  goodnesse  and  debonairetee,  that  all  the 
world  witnesseth  of  youre  persone,  we  submitten 
ns  to  the  excellence  and  benignitee  of  youre  gra- 
cious lordshipe,  and  ben  redy  to  obeye  to  alle 
youre  oomanaements,besechingyou,  that  of  youre 
merciable  pitee  ye  wol  considere  oure  grete  repent- 
ance and  lowe  submission,  and  graunte  us  foryeve- 
nesse of  oure  outragious  trespas  and  offence  :  for 
wel  we  knowen,  that  youre  liberal  grace  and  mercie 
stretchen  hem  forther  into  goodnesse,  than  don 
oure  outragious  giites  and  trespas  into  wicked, 
nesse ;  al  be  it  that  cursedly  and  dampnably  we 
han  agilte  again  youre  highe  lordshipe. 

Than  Melibee  toke  hem  up  fro  the  ground  ful 
benignely,  and  received  hir  obligations,  and  hir 
bondes,  by  hir  othes  upon  hir  plegges  and  borwes, 
and  assigned  hem  a  certain  day  to  retoume  unto 
his  court  for  to  receive  and  accept  sentence  and 
jugement,  that  Melibee  wolde  commando  to  be  don 
on  hem,  by  the  causes  aforesaid ;  which  thinges 
ordeined,  every  man  retoumed  to  his  hous. 

And  whan  that  Dame  Prudence  saw  hire  time, 
she  freined  and  axed  hire  lord  Melibee,  what  ven- 
geance he  thoughte  to  taken  of  his  adversaries. 

To  which  Melibee  answerd,  and  saide  :  certes, 
quod  he,  1  thinke  and  purpose  me  fully  to  dis- 
herite  hem  of  all  that  ever  they  han,  and  for  to 
putte  hem  in  exile  for  ever. 

Certes,  quod  Dame  Prudence,  this  were  a  cruel 
sentence,  and  muchel  agein  reson.  For  ye  ben 
riche  ynough,  and  han  no  nede  of  other  mennes 
good  ;  and  ye  might  lightly  in  this  wise  gete  you  a 
eoveitous  name,  which  is  a  vicious  thing,  and 
oughte  to  ben  eschewed  of  every  good  man  :  for 
after  the  sawe  of  the  Apostle,  coveitise  is  rote  of 
alle  harmes.  And  therfore  it  were  better  for  you 
to  lese  muchel  good  of  your  owen,  than  for  to  take 
of  hir  good  in  this  manere.  For  better  it  is  to 
lese  good  with  worship,  than  to  winne  good  with 
vilanie  and  shame.  And  every  man  oughte  to  do 
his  diligence  and  his  besinesse,  to  gete  hmi  a  good 
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name.  And  yet  shal  he  'not  only  besie  him  in 
keping  his  g»od  name,  but  he  ahal  also  enforeen 
him  alway  to  do  som  thing,  by  which  he  may  re- 
novelle  his  good  name  :  for  it  is  written,  that  the 
olde  good  loe,  or  good  name,  of  a  man  is  sone  gon 
and  passed,  whan  it  is  not  newed.  And  as  tooch- 
ine  that  ye  sayn,  that  ye  wol  exile  your  advers- 
aries, that  thinketh  me  muchel  agein  rcson,  and 
out  of  mesure,  considered  the  power  that  they  han 
yeyen  you  upon  heroself.  And  it  is  written,  that 
he  is  worthy  to  lese  his  privilege,  that  misuseth 
the  might  and  the  power  that  is  yeven  him.  And 
I  sette  cas,  ye  might  enjoine  hem  that  peine  by 
right  and  by  lawe,  (which  I  trowe  ye  roowe  not 
do)  I  say,  ye  might  not  putte  it  to  execution  per- 
aventure,  and  tlian  it  were  Uke  to  retoume  to  the 
werre,  as  it  was  befom.  And  therfore  if  ye  wol 
that  men  do  you  obeisaunce,  ye  must  deme  more 
curteisly,  that  is  to  sayn,  ye  must  yeve  more  esie 
sentences  and  jugements.  For  it  is  written  :  he 
that  most  curteisly  commandeth,  to  him  men  most 
obeyen.  And  therfore  I  pray  you,  that  in  this 
necessitee  and  in  this  nede  ye  caste  you  to  over- 
come youre  herte.  For  Senek  sayth,  that  he  that 
oyercometh  his  herte,  overcoraeth  twies.  And 
Tullius  saith  :  ther  is  nothing  so  commendable  in 
a  gret  lord,  as  whan  he  is  debonaire  and  meke, 
and  appeseth  him  lightly.  And  I  pray  you,  that 
3'e  wol  now  forbere  to  do  vengeaunoe,  m  swiche  a 
manere,  that  vour  good  name,  may  be  kept  and 
conserved,  and  that  men  mown  have  cause  and 
matere  to  preise  you  of  pitee  and  of  mercy  ;  and 
that  ye  hare  no  cause  to  repente  you  of  thing  that 
ye  don.  For  Seneke  saieth  :  heoveroometh  in  an 
evil  manere,  that  repenteth  him  of  his  victorie. 


Wherfore  I  pray  you  let  mercy  be  in  youre  herte, 
to  the  effect  and  entente,  that  God  almighty  have 
mercy  upon  yon  in  his  last  jugement :  for  seint 
James  saith  in  his  Epistle :  jugement  withoute 
mercy  shal  he  do  to  him,  that  hath  no  mercy  of 
another  wight. 

Whan  Melibee  had  herd  the  grete  skilles  and 
resons  of  dame  Prudence,  and  hire  wise  informa- 
tions and  techinges,  his  herte  gan  encline  to  the 
will  of  his  wif,  considering  hire  trewe  entente,  en- 
forced him  anon  and  assented  fully  to  werken  after 
hire  conseil,  ^d  thanked  God,  of  whom  procedeth 
all  goodnesse  and  all  vertue,  that  him  sent  a  wif  of 
so  gret  discretion.  And  whan  the  day  came  that 
his  adversaries  shulde  appere  in  his  presence,  he 
spake  to  hem  ful  goodly,  and  saide  in  this  wise. 
Al  be  it  BO,  that  of  youre  pride  and  high  preeump. 
tion  and  folie,  and  of  youre  negligence  and  uncon- 
i^ng,  ye  have  miBbome  yon,  and  trespased  unto 
me,  yet  for  as  muchel  as  I  see  and  behold  youre 
grete  humilitee,  and  that  ye  ben  sory  and  repentant 
of  youre  giltes,  it  constreineth  me  to  do  you  grace 
and  mercy :  wherfore  I  receive  you  into  my 
grace,  and  foryeve  you  outrely  alle  the  offences, 
injuries,  and  wronges,  that  ye  have  don  aeein  me 
and  mine,  to  this  effect  and  to  this  ende,  that  God 
of  his  endeles  mercie  wol  at  the  time  of  oure  dying 
foryeve  us  oure  giltes,  that  we  han  trespased  to 
him  in  this  wretdied  world  :  for  douteles,  if  we  be 
sory  and  repentant  of  the  sinnes  and  giltes,  which 
we  han  trespased  in  the  sight  of  oure  Lord  Grod, 
he  is  BO  free  and  so  merciable,  that  he  wol  for- 
yeven  us  oure  giltes,  and  bringen  us  to  the 
that  never  hath  ende.    Amen. 
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Whan  ended  was  my  tale  of  Melibee, 
And  of  Prudence  and  hire  benignitee. 
Our  hoste  saide  ;  as  I  am  faithful  man. 
And  bv  the  precious  corpus  Madrtan^ 
I  hadde  lever  than  a  barell  of  ale. 
That  goods  lefe  m^  wif  had  herde  this  tale : 
For  she  n'is  no  thmg  of  swiche  patience. 
As  was  this  Melibeus  wif  Prudence. 

By  Groddes  bones,  wlian  I  bete  my  knaves, 
She  bringeth  me  the  grete  dobbed  staves, 
And  cryeth ;  slee  the  dogges  everich  on. 
And  breke  hem  bothe  bak  and  every  bon. 

And  if  that  any  neighebour  of  mine 
Wol  not  in  chirche  to  my  wif  encline, 
Or  be  so  hardy  to  hire  to  trespace, 
Whan  she  cometh  home  she  rampeth  in  my  face. 
And  cryeth  ;  false  coward,  wreke  thy  wif : 
By  corpus  Domini^  I  wol  have  thy  knif. 
And  thou  shait  have  my  distaf,  and  go  spinne. 
Fro  day  til  night  right  thus  she  wol  beginne. 

Alas,  she  saith,  that  ever  I  was  yshape 
To  wed  a  milksop,  or  a  coward  ape. 


That  wol  ben  overhulde  with  every  wifht ! 
Thou  darst  not  stonden  by  thy  wives  right. 

This  is  my  lif ,  but  if  that  I  wol  fight, 
And  out  at  dore  anon  I  mote  me  dight. 
Or  elles  I  am  lost,  but  if  that  I 
Be  like  a  wilde  leon,  fool-hardy. 

I  wote  wel  she  wol  do  me  slee  som  day 
Som  neighebour,  and  thanne  go  my  way, 
For  I  am  perilous  with  knif  in  honde, 
AI  be  it  that  I  dare  not  hire  withstonde  : 
For  she  is  bigge  in  armes  by  my  fiuth. 
That  shal  he  finde,  that  hire  misdoti^  or  saith. 
But  let  us  passe  away  fro  this  matere. 

My  lord  the  Monk,  quod  he,  be  mery  of  chere. 
For  ye  shul  telle  a  taJe  trewely. 
Lo,  Rouchester  stondeth  here  faste  by. 
Ride  forth,  min  owen  lord,  breke  not  our  game. 
But  by  my  trouthe  I  can  not  telle  youre  name  ; 
Whether  shal  I  call  you  my  lord  Dan  John, 
Or  Dan  Thomas,  or  elles  Dan  Albon  t 
Of  what  hous  be  ye,  by  your  fader  kin  ! 
I  vow  to  God,  thou  hast  a  ful  £ure  skin  ; 
It  is  a  gentil  pasture  ther  thou  gost ; 
Thou  art  not  like  a  penaunt  or  a  gost. 

Upon  my  faith  thou  art  som  officer, 
Som  worthy  sextein,  or  som  celerer. 
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For  by  my  fadres  soule,  as  to  my  dome, 
Tbou  art  a^maister,  whan  thoa  art  at  home ; 
No  ponre  cloisterer,  ne  non  novice. 
But  a  goTemonr  bothe  ware  and  wise. 
And  therwithal  of  braunes  and  of  bones 
A  right  wel  faring  peraone  for  the  nones. 
I  pray  to  God  yeve  him  confusion, 
That  first  thee  brought  into  religion. 
Thou  woldest  ban  ben  a  trede-foul  a  right, 
Haddest  thou  as  grete  leve,  as  thou  hast  might. 
To  parfourme  all  thy  lust  in  engendrure. 
Thou  haddest  begeten  many  a  creature. 
Alas  !  why  werest  thou  so  wide  a  cope  1 
God  yeve  me  sorwe,  but,  and  I  were  pope. 
Not  only  thou  but  every  mighty  man, 
Though  he  were  shore  fnl  high  upon  his  pan, 
Shuld  have  a  wif,  for  al  this  world  is  lorn ; 
Religion  bath  take  up  all  the  com 
Of  treding,  and  we  borel  men  ben  shrimpes : 
Of  feble  trees  ther  comen  wretched  impes. 
This  maketh  that  our  heires  ben  so  sclendre 
And  feble,  that  they  moun  not  wel  engendre. 
This  maketh  that  our  wives  wol  assaye 
Religious  folk,  for  they  moun  better  paye 
Of  Venus  payementes  than  mowen  we  : 
God  wote,  no  luasheburghes  payen  ye. 
But  be  not  wroth,  my  lord,  though  that  I  play^ ; 
Fnl  oft  in  game  a  sothe  have  I  herd  say.        • 

This  worthy  Monke  toke  ail  in  patience. 
And  saide  ;  I  wol  don  all  my  diligence, 
As  fer  as  souneth  into  honestee. 
To  teUen  yon  a  tale,  or  two  or  three. 
And  if  yon  list  to  herken  hiderward, 
I  wol  you  sayn  the  lif  of  Seint  Edward  ; 
Or  elles  tragedies  first  I  wol  telle. 
Of  which  I  have  an  hundred  in  my  celle. 

Trsgedie  is  to  sayn  a  certain  storie, 
Ab  olde  bookes  maken  us  memorie. 
Of  him  that  stood  in  gret  prosperiiee. 
And  is  yfallen  out  of  high  degree 
In  to  miserie,  and  endeth  wretchedly. 
And  they  ben  versified  communly 
Of  six  feet,  which  men  clepen  dxametron  : 
In  prose  eke  ben  endited  many  on. 
And  eke  in  metre,  in  many  a  sondry  wise. 
Lo,  this  declaring  ought  ynough  suffice. 

Now  herkeneth,  if  you  liketn  for  to  here. 
But  first  I  you  be«eche  in  this  matere. 
Though  I  by  ordre  telle  not  thise  thinges, 
Be  it  of  popes,  emperoures,  or  kinges. 
After  hir  ages,  as  men  written  finde. 
But  telle  hem  som  before  and  som  behinde. 
As  it  now  Cometh  to  my  remembrance. 
Have  me  excused  of  min  ignorance. 
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I  WOL  bewaile  in  manere  of  tragedie 

The  hCrm  of  hem,  that  stode  in  high  degree. 

And  fallen  so,  that  ther  n'as  no  remedie 

To  bring  hem  out  of  hir  adveisitee. 

For  certain  whan  that  fortune  list  to  flee, 

Ther  may  no  man  of  hire  the  oours  withholde  : 

Let  no  man  trust  on  blinde  proeperitee ; 

Beth  ware  by  thise  ensamples  trewe  and  olde. 


LUCIFEB. 

At  Lucifer,  though  he  an  angel  were 
And  not  a  man,  at  him  I  wol  beginne. 
For  though  fortune  may  non  angel  dere. 
From  high  degree  yet  fell  he  for  his  sinne 
Doun  into  belle,  wheras  he  yet  is  inne. 
O  Lucifer,  brightest  of  angels  alle. 
Now  art  thou  Sathanas,  that  maist  not  twinne 
Out  of  miserie,  in  which  that  thou  art  falle. 

Adam. 

Lo  Adam,  in  the  feld  of  Damascene 
With  Goddes  owen  finger  wrought  was  he, 
And  not  begeten  of  mannes  sperme  unelene. 
And  welte  tXL  Paradis  saving  o  tree  : 
Had  never  worldly  man  so  high  degree 
As  Adam,  til  he  for  misgovemance 
Was  driven  out  of  his  proeperitee 
To  labour,  uid  to  belle,  and  to  meschance. 

Sampson. 

Lo  Sampson,  which  that  was  annunciat 
By  the  angel,  long  or  his  nativitee  : 
And  was  to  God  Almighty  consecrat. 
And  stode  in  noblesse  while  he  mighte  see  : 
Was  never  swiche  another  as  was  he. 
To  speke  of  strength,  and  therto  hardinesse  : 
But  to  his  wives  tolde  he  his  secree, 
Thuigh  which  he  slow  himself  for  wretchedneese. 

Sampson,  this  noble  and  mighty  champion, 
Withouten  wepen,  save  his  handes  twey. 
He  slow  and  all  to-rente  the  leon, 
Toward  his  wedding  walking  by  &e  wey  : 
His  false  wif  coude  him  so  plese,  and  pray. 
Til  she  his  conseil  knewe  ;  and  she  untrewe 
Unto  his  foos  his  conseil  gan  bewray. 
And  him  forsoke,  and  toke  another  newe. 

Three  hundred  foxes  toke  Sampson  for  ire. 
And  all  hir  tayles  he  togeder  bond  : 
And  set  the  foxes  tayles  all  on  fire. 
For  be  in  every  tayl  had  knit  a  brond. 
And  thev  brent  all  the  comes  in  that  lond. 
And  all  hir  oliveres,  and  vines  eke. 
A  thousand  men  he  slow  eke  with  his  bond. 
And  had  no  wepen,  but  an  asses  cheke. 

Whan  they  were  slain,  so  thursted  him,  that  he 
Was  wel  nie  lome,  for  which  he  gan  to  preye. 
That  God  wold  on  his  peine  ban  som  pitee. 
And  send  him  drinke,  or  elles  moete  he  deye  : 
And  of  this  asses  cheke,  that  was  so  dreye, 
Out  of  a  wang  toth  sprang  anon  a  welle. 
Of  which  he  dranke  ynough,  shortly  to  seye. 
Thus  halp  him  God,  as  Judieum  can  telle. 

By  veray  force  at  X^asa  on  a  night, 
Maugre  the  Philistins  of  that  dtee. 
The  gates  of  the  toun  he  bath  up  plight. 
And  on  his  bak  ycaried  hem  hath  he 
High  on  an  hill,  wher  as  men  might  hem  se. 
O  noble  mighty  Sampson,  lefe  and  dere, 
Haddest  thou  not  told  to  women  thy  secree. 
In  all  this  world  ne  had  ther  ben  thy  pere. 

This  Sampson  never  sider  drank  ne  wine, 
Ne  on  his  bed  came  rasour  non  ne  shere. 
By  precept  of  the  messaeer  divine. 
For  all  his  strengthes  in  his  heres  were  : 
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And  fully  twenty  winter  yere  by  yere 
He  hadde  of  Israel  the  governance  : 
But  sone  shal  he  wepen  many  a  tere, 
For  women  shuln  him  bringen  to  meechanoe. 

Unto  his  lemman  Dalida  he  told, 
I    That  in  his  heres  all  his  atrengthe  lay, 
And  falsely  to  his  fomen  she  him  sold  } 
And  sleping  in  hire  barme  upon  a  day 
She  made  to  clip  or  shere  his  here  away. 
And  made  his  fomen  all  his  craft  espieii ; 
And  whan  that  they  him  fond  in  this  amy. 
They  bond  him  fast,  and  putten  out  his  eyen. 

But  or  his  here  was  clipp^  or  yshave,  ^ 
Ther  was  no  bond,  with  which  menmighthim  bind, 
But  now  is  he  in  prison  in  a  cave, 
Wheras  they  made  him  at  the  queme  grinde. 
O  noble  Sampson,  strongest  of  mankind, 
O  whilom  juge  in  glory  and  richeese. 
Now  mayest  thou  wepen  with  thin  eyen  blind, 
Sith  thou  fro  wele  art  falle  in  wretchednesse. 

The  ende  of  this  caitif  was,  as  I  shal  seye  : 
His  fomen  made  a  feste  upon  a  day, 
And  made  him  as  hir  fool  before  hem  pleye  : 
And  this  was  in  a  temple  of  gret  array. 
But  at  the  last  he  made  a  foule  affray. 
For  he  two  pillers  shoke,  and  made  hem  falle, 
And  doun  fell  temple  and  all,  and  ther  it  lay. 
And  slow  himself,  and  eke  his  fomen  alle. 

This  is  to  sayn,  the  princes  everich  on, 
And  eke  three  thousand  bodies  were  ther  slain 
With  falling  of  the  gret  temple  of  stou. 
Of  Sampson  now  wol  I  no  more  sain  : 
Beth  ware  by  this  ensample  old  and  plain, 
That  no  men  tell  hir  conseil  to  hir  wives 
Of  swiche  thing,  as  they  wold  ban  secree  fain, 
If  that  it  touch  hir  limmes  or  hir  lives. 

HsRCULfiS. 

Of  Hercules  the  soveraine  conqnerour 
Singen  his  werkes  laude,  and  high  renoun  ; 
For  in  his  time  of  strength  he  was  the  flour. 
He  slow  aud  raft  the  skinne  of  the  leon  ; 
He  of  Centaures  laid  the  host  adoun  ; 
He  Harpies  slow,  the  cruel  briddes  felle  ; 
He  golden  apples  raft  fro  the  dragon  ; 
He  drew  out  Cerberus  the  hound  of  belle. 

He  slow  the  cruel  tirant  Busirus, 
And  made  his  hors  to  fret  him  flesh  and  bon  ; 
He  slow  the  firy  serpent  venemous  ; 
Of  Achelous  two  homes  brake  he  on. 
And  he  slow  Cacus  in  a  cave  of  ston ; 
He  slow  the  geaunt  Anteus  the  strong  ; 
He  slow  the  grisely  bore,  and  that  anon  ; 
And  bare  the  hevene  on  his  nekke  long. 

Was  never  wight  sith  that  the  world  began. 
That  slow  so  many  monstres,  as  did  he ; 
Thurghout  the  wide  world  his  name  ran. 
What  for  his  strength,  and  for  his  high  bonntee  ; 
And  every  reaume  went  he  for  to  see. 
He  was  so  strong  that  no  man  might  liim  let ; 
At  bothe  the  worldes  endes,  saith  Tr9phee, 
In  stede  of  boundes  he  a  piller  set. 


A  lemman  had  this  noble  champion. 
That  highte  Deianire,  as  fresh  as  May  ; 
And  as  thise  clerkes  maken  mention. 
She  hath  him  sent  a  sherte  fresh  and  gay  : 
Alas !  this  sherte,  alas  and  wala  wa  I 
Evenimed  was  sotilly  withalle. 
That  or  that  he  had  wered  it  half  a  day. 
It  made  his  flesh  all  from  his  bones  lalle. 

But  natheles  som  clerkes  hire  exeusen 
By  on,  that  highte  Neasus,  that  it  maked ; 
Be  as  may  be,  I  wol  hire  not  aceusen  ; 
But  on  his  bak  this  sherte  he  wered  al  naked. 
Til  that  his  flesh  was  for  the  venim  blaked  : 
And  whan  he  saw  non  other  remedie  ; 
In  h*te  coles  he  hath  himselven  raked. 
For  with  no  venime  deigned  him  to  die. 

Thus  starf  this  worthy  mighty  Hercules. 
Lo,  who  may  trust  on  fortune  any  throw  ! 
For  him  that  folweth  all  this  world  of  pres, 
Or  he  be  ware,  is  oft  ylatd  ful  lowe  : 
Ful  wise  is  he,  that  can  himselven  knowe. 
Beth  ware,  for  whan  that  fortune  list  to  glose, 
Than  waiteth  she  hire  man  to  overthrowe 
By  swiche  a  way,  as  he  wold  lest  suppose. 

*  Nabvchooono80&. 

The  mighty  trone,  the  precious  tresor. 
The  glorious  sceptre,  and  real  majestee. 
That  hadde  the  king  Nebuchodonoeor, 
With  tonge  unnethes  may  descrived  be. 
He  twies  wan  Jerusalem  the  citee. 
The  vessell  of  the  temple  he  with  him  ladde  ; 
At  Babiloine  was  his  soveraine  see. 
In  which  his  glorie  and  his  delit  he  hadde. 

The  fayrest  children  of  the  blood  real 
Of  Israel  he  did  do  gelde  anon, 
And  maked  eche  of  hem  to  ben  his  thraU 
Amonges  other  Daniel  was  on. 
That  was  the  wisest  child  of  everich  on ; 
For  he  the  dremes  of  the  king  expouned, 
Wher  as  in  Caldee  clerk  ne  was  ther  non. 
That  wiste  to  what  fin  his  dremes  souned. 

This  proude  king  let  make  a  statue  of  gold 
Sixty  cubites  long,  and  seven  in  brede, 
To  which  image  bothe  yonge  and  old 
Commanded  he  to  lonte,  and  have  in  drede. 
Or  in  a  foumeis,  ful  of  flames  rede. 
He  shuld  be  brent,  that  wolde  not  obeye  : 
But  never  wold  aasenten  to  that  dede 
Daniel,  ne  his  yonge  felawes  tweye. 

This  king  of  kinges  proud  was  and  elat ; 
He  wend  that  Gkxl,  that  sit  in  majestee, 
Ne  might  him  nat  bereve  of  his  estat : 
But  sodenly  he  lost  his  dignitee. 
And  like  a  best  him  semed  for  to  be. 
And  ete  hev  as  an  oxe,  and  lay  theront : 
In  rain  with  wilde  bestes  walked  he, 
Til  certain  time  was  ycome  about. 

And  like  an  egles  fethers  wex  his  heres, 
His  neyles  like  a  briddes  clawes  were. 
Til  God  relesed  him  at  certain  veres. 
And  yaf  him  wit,  and  than  with  many  a  tere 
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He  thanked  God,  and  ever  his  Uf  in  fere 
Was  he  to  don  amis,  or  more  trespace  : 
And  til  that  time  he  laid  was  on  his  here. 
He  knew  that  Crod  was  ful  of  might  and  grace. 

Balthasar. 

His  sone,  which  that  highte  Balthasar, 
That  held  the  regne  after  his  fadres  day. 
He  by  his  fader  coude  not  beware. 
For  proude  he  was  of  herte,  and  of  array  : 
And  eke  an  ydolaster  was  he  ay. 
His  high  estat  assured  him  in  pride  ; 
Bat  fortune  cast  him  doun  (and  ther  he  lay) 
And  sodenly  his  regne  gan  devide. 

A  feste  he  made  nnto  his  lordes  alle 
Upon  a  time,  and  made  hem  blithe  be, 
And  than  his  officeree  gan  he  calle  ; 
Goth,  bringeth  forthe  Uie  vessels,  quod  he, 
Which  that  my  £Eider  in  his  prosperitee 
Out  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  beraft, 
And  to  our  highe  goddes  thanke  we 
Of  honour,  tluit  our  eldres  with  us  laft. 

His  wif,  his  lordes,  and  his  concubines 
Ay  dronken,  while  hir  appetites  last. 
Out  of  thise  noble  vessels  sondry  wines. 
And  on  a  wall  this  king  his  eyen  cast, 
And  saw  an  hand  armies,  that  wrote  ful  fast, 
For  fere  of  whiche  he  quoke,  and  siked  sore. 
This  hand,  that  Balthasar  so  sore  agast, 
Wrote  Mane  lechel  pharet^  and  no  more. 

In  al  that  lend  Magicien  was  non. 
That  coud  expoun^n  what  this  lettre  ment, 
But  Daniel  expouned  it  anon, 
And  said  ;  O  king,  God  to  thy  fader  lent 
Glorie  and  honour,  regne,  tresour,  and  rent ; 
And  he  was  proud,  and  nothing  God  ne  dradde ; 
And  therfore  God  gret  wreche  upon  him  sent. 
And  him  beraft  the  regne  that  he  hadde. 

He  was  out  cast  of  mannes  compagnie, 
With  asses  was  his  habitation  ; 
And  ete  hey,  as  a  best,  in  wete  and  drie. 
Til  that  he  knew  by  graee  and  by  reson. 
That  God  of  heven  hath  domination 
Over  every  regne,  and  every  creature : 
And  than  had  God  of  him  compassion. 
And  him  restored  his  regne  and  his  figure. 

Eke  thou,  that  art  his  sone,  art  proud  also. 
And  knowest  all  thise  thinges  veraily  ; 
And  art  rebel  to  God,  and  art  his  fo. 
Thou  dranke  eke  of  his  vessels  boldely. 
Thy  wif  eke,  and  thy  wenches  sinfully 
Dranke  of  the  same  vessels  sondiy  wines, 
'  And  heried  false  goddes  cursedly, 
Therfore  to  thee  yshapen  ful  gret  pine  is. 


This  hand  was  sent  fro  God,  that  on  the  wall 
Wrote  Mane  Uehel  pKaret,  trustoth  me ; 
Thy  regne  is  don,  thou  weyest  nought  at  all ; 
Divided  is  thy  regne,  and  it  shal  be 
To  Medes  and  to  Perses  yeven,  quod  he. 
And  thilke  same  night  this  king  was  slawe ; 
And  Darius  occupied  his  degree. 
Though  he  therto  had  neither  right  ne  lawe. 


Lor^ges,  ensample  hereby  moun  ye  take. 
How  that  in  lordship  is  no  sikemesse : 
For  whan  that  fortune  wol  a  man  forsake. 
She  bereth  away  his  regne  and  his  richestte. 
And  eke  his  frendes,  bothe  more  and  lesse. 
For  what  man  that  bath  frendes  thurgh  fortune, 
Mishap  wol  make  hem  enemies,  I  gesse. 
This  proverbe  is  ful  soth,  and  ful  commune. 


^ 


Zenobia, 

Zenobia,  of  Palmerie  the  queue. 
As  writen  Persiens  of  hire  noblesse) 
worthy  was  in  armes,  and  so  kene. 
That  no  wight  passed  hire  in  hardinesse, 
Ne  in  linage,  ne  in  other  gentillesse. 
Of  kinges  blood  of  Perse  is  she  descended  ; 
I  say  not  that  she  hadde  most  fairenesse. 
But  of  hire  shape  she  might  not  ben  amended. 

From  hire  childhode  I  finde  that  she  fledde 
Office  of  woman,  and  to  wode  she  went ; 
And  many  a  wilde  hartes  blood  she  shedde 
With  arwes  brode  that  she  to  hem  sent ; 
She  was  so  swift,  that  she  anon  hem  bent 
And  whan  that  die  was  elder,  she  wold  kille 
Leons,  lepards,  and  beres  al  to-rent. 
And  in  hire  armes  weld  hem  at  hire  wille. 

She  dorst  the  wilde  bestes  dennes  soke, 
And  rennen  in  the  mountaignes  all  the  night, 
A.nd  slepe  under  the  bush  ;  and  she  coud  eke 
Wrastlen  by  veray  force  and  veray  might 
With  any  yong  man,  were  he  never  so  wight ; 
Ther  mighto  nothing  in  hire  armes  stonde ; 
She  kept  hire  maidenhode  from  every  wight. 
To  no  man  deigned  hire  for  to  be  bonde. 

But  at  the  last  hire  frendes  ban  hire  maried 
To  Odenate,  a  prince  of  that  contree  ; 
Al  were  it  so,  that  she  hem  longe  taried. 
And  ye  shul  understonden,  how  that  he 
Hadde  swiche  fantasies  as  hadde  she  ; 
But  natheles,  whan  they  were  knit  in  fere. 
They  Uved  in  joye,  and  in  felicitee. 
For  edie  of  hem  had  other  lefe  and  dere. 

Save  o  thing,  that  she  n'olde  never  assento, 
By  no  way,  that  he  shulde  by  hire  lie 
But  ones,  for  it  was  hire  plame  entente 
To  have  a  childe,  the  world  to  multiplie  : 
And  al  so  sone  as  that  she  might  espie. 
That  she  was  not  with  childe  with  that  dede, 
Than  would  she  suffer  him  don  his  fantasie 
Eftsone,  and  not  but  ones  out  of  drede. 

And  if  she  were  with  child  at  thilke  cast. 
No  more  shuld  he  pl^yen  thilke  game 
Till  fully  fourty  dayesjweren  past : 
Than  wold  she  ones  sunre  him  do  the  same. 
Al  were  this  Odenato  wild  or  tame. 
He  gate  no  more  of  hire,  for  thus  she  sayde, 
It  was  to  wives  lecherie  and  shame. 
In  other  cas  if  that  men  with  hem  playde. 

Two  sones  by  this  Odenato  had  she. 
The  which  she  kept  in  vertue  and  lettrure. 
But  now  uato  our  tale  tume  we : 
I  say,  so  worshipful  a  creature, 
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And  wiae  therwith,  and  large  with  mesure, 

So  penible  in  the  werre,  and  curteis  eke, 

Ne  more  labour  might  in  werre  endnre, 

Was  non,  though  al  this  world  men  shulden  seke. 

Hire  riche  array  ne  mighte  not  be  told, 
As  wel  in  Tessell  as  in  hire  clothing : 
She  was  al  clad  in  pierrie  and  in  gold, 
And  eke  she  lefte  not  for  non  hunting 
To  have  of  sondry  tonges  ful  knowing. 
Whan  that  she  leiser  £id,  and  for  to  entend 
To  lemen  bookes  was  all  hire  liking, 
How  she  in  vertne  might  hire  lif  diq>end. 

And  shortly  of  this  storie  for  to  trete. 
So  doughty  was  hire  husbond  and  eke  she. 
That  they  conquered  many  regnes  grete 
In  the  Orient,  with  many  a  faire  citee, 
Appertenaunt  unto  the  majestee 
Of  Rome,  and  with  strong  hand  held  hem  ful  fast, 
Ne  never  might  hir  fomen  don  hem  flee. 
Ay  while  that  Odenates  dayes  last 

Hire  batailles,  who  so  list  hem  for  to  rede, 
Againe  Sapor  the  king,  and  other  mo. 
And  how  that  all  this  processe  fell  in  dede. 
Why  she  conquered,  and  what  title  therto. 
And  after  of  hire  mischefe  and  hire  wo, 
How  that  she  was  beseged,  and  ytake. 
Let  him  unto  my  maister  Petrark  go, 
That  writeth  ynough  of  this,  I  undertake. 

Whan  Odenate  was  ded,  she  mightily 
The  regnes  held,  and  with  hire  propre  bond 
Agains  hire  fos  she  fought  so  cruelly, 
That  ther  n'as  king  ne  prince  in  all  that  lend. 
That  he  n'as  glad,  if  he  that  grace  fond 
That  she  ne  wolde  upon  his  lend  werreye  : 
With  hire  they  maden  alliaunce  by  bond 
To  ben  in  pees,  and  let  hire  ride  and  pleye. 

The  emperour  of  Rome  Claudius, 
Ne,  him  befom,  the  Remain  Galien 
Ne  dorste  never  be  so  corageous, 
Ne  non  Ermin,  ne  non  Egiptien, 
Ne  Surrien,  ne  non  Arabien 
Within  the  feld  ne  dorste  with  hire  fight. 
Lest  that  she  wold  hem  with  hire  hondes  slen, 
Or  with  hire  meinie  putten  hem  to  flight. 

In  kinges  habite  went  hire  sones  two, 
As  heires  of  hir  fadres  regnes  alle, 
And  Heremanno  and  Timolao 
Hir  names  were,  as  Persiens  hem  calle. 
But  ay  fortune  hath  in  hire  hony  galle : 
This  mighty  queue  may  no  while  endure. 
Fortune  out  of  hire  regne  made  hire  falle 
To  wretchednesse,  and  to  misaventure. 

Aurelian,  whan  that  the  governance 
Of  Rome  came  into  his  hondes  twey, 
He  shope  upon  this  queue  to  do  vengeance. 
And  with  his  legions  he  toke  his  way 
Toward  Zenobie,  and  shortly  for  to  say. 
He  made  hire  flee,  and  atte  last  hire  hent, 
And  fettred  hire,  and  eke  hire  children  tway. 
And  wan  the  lond,  and  home  to  Rome  he  went. 


Amonges  other  thinges  that  he  wan. 
Hire  char,  that  was  with  gold  wrought  and  pierrie, 
This  grete  Remain,  this  Aurelian 
Hath  with  him  lad,  for  that  men  shuld  it  see. 
Beforen  his  triumphe  walketh  she 
With  gilte  chaines  on  hire  necke  honging, 
Crouned  she  was,  as  after  hire  degree. 
And  ful  of  pierrie  charged  hire  clothing. 

Alas  fortune  !  she  that  whilom  was 
Dredeful  to  kinges  and  to  emperoures, 
Now  guareth  all  the  peple  on  hire,  alas  t 
And  she  that  helmed  was  in  starke  stoures. 
And  wan  by  force  tonnes  stronge  and  toures, 
Shal  on  hire  bed  now  were  a  vitremite  : 
And  she  that  bare  the  sceptre  ful  of  floures, 
Shal  here  a  distaf  hire  cost  for  to  quite. 

Nebo. 

Although  that  Nero  were  as  vicious. 
As  any  fend,  that  lith  ful  low  adoun. 
Yet  he,  as  telleth  us  Suetonius, 
This  wide  world  had  in  subjectioun. 
Both  Est  and  West,  South  and  Septentrioun. 
Of  rubies,  saphires,  and  of  perles  white 
Were  all  his  clothes  brouded  up  and  doun, 
For  he  in  gemmes  gretly  gan  delite. 

More  delicat,  more  pompous  of  array, 
More  proude,  was  never  emperour  than  he ; 
That  ilke  cloth  that  he  had  wered  o  day, 
After  that  time  he.n'olde  it  never  see ; 
Nettes  of  gold  threde  had  he  gret  plentee 
To  fish  in  Tiber,  whan  him  list  to  play ; 
His  Instes  were  as  law,  in  his  degree. 
For  fortune  as  his  frend  wold  him  obay. 

He  Rome  brente  for  his  delicacie  ; 
The  senatours  he  slow  upon  a  day. 
To  heren  how  that  men  wold  wepe  and  crie ; 
And  slow  his  brother,  and  by  his  suster  lay. 
His  moder  made  he  in  pitous  array. 
For  he  hire  wombe  let  slitten,  to  behold 
Wher  he  conceived  was,  so  wala  wa  I 
That  he  so  litel  of  his  moder  told. 

No  tere  out  of  his  eyen  for  that  sight 
Ne  came,  but  sayd,  a  faire  woman  was  she. 
Gret  wonder  is,  how  that  he  coud  or  might 
Be  domesman  of  hire  dede  beautee  : 
The  wine  to  bringen  him  commanded  he. 
And  dranke  anon,  non  other  wo  he  made. 
Whan  might  is  joined  unto  crueltee, 
Alas  !  to  depe  wol  the  venime  wade. 

In  youthe  a  maister  had  this  emperour 
To  techen  him  lettrure  and  curtesie. 
For  of  moralitee  he  was  the  flour, 
As  in  his  time,  but  if  bookes  lie. 
And  while  this  maister  had  of  him  maistrie, 
He  maked  him  so  conning  and  so  souple. 
That  longe  time  it  was,  or  tyrannic. 
Or  any  vice  dorst  in  him  uncouple. 

This  Seneka,  of  which  that  I  devise, 
Because  Nero  had  of  him  swiche  drede, 
For  he  fro  vices  wold  him  ay  chastise 
Discretly,  as  by  word,  and  not  by  dede. 
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Sire,  he  wold  say,  an  emperour  mote  nede 
Be  yertnousy  and  haten  tyrannie. 
For  which  he  made  him  in  a  bathe  to  blede 
On  bothe  his  annes,  till  he  muate  die. 

This  Nero  had  eke  of  a  custmnannoe 
In  youth  ageins  his  maister  for  to  rise  ; 
Which  afterward  him  thought  a  gret  grevaonce, 
Therfore  he  made  him  dien  in  thu  wise. 
But  natheles  this  Seneka  the  wise 
Chees  in  a  bathe  to  die  in  this  manere. 
Rather  than  han  another  turmentise  : 
And  thus  hath  Nero  shun  his  maister  dere. 

Now  fell  it  80,  that  fortune  list  no  longer 
The  highe  pride  of  Nero  to  cherice : 
For  though  that  he  were  strong,  yet  was  she  stronger. 
She  thoughte  thus  ;  by  God  I  am  to  nice 
To  set  a  man,  that  is  fulfilled  of  vice, 
In  high  degree,  and  emperour  him  calle  : 
By  G^d  out  of  his  sete  I  wol  him  trice, 
Whan  he  lest  weneth,  sonest  shal  he  falle. 

The  peple  rose  upon  him  on  a  night 
For  his  defaute,  and  whan  he  it  espied, 
Out  of  his  dores  anon  he  hath  him  dight 
Alone,  and  ther  he  wend  han  ben  allied. 
He  knocked  fast,  and  ay  the  more  he  cried. 
The  faster  shetten  they  hir  dores  alle : 
Tho  wist  he  wel  he  had  himself  misgied, 
And  went  his  way,  no  lenger  dorst  he  calle. 

The  peple  cried  and  rombled  up  and  doun, 
That  with  his  ores  herd  he  how  they  sayde, 
Wher  is  this  false  tyrant,  this  Neroun  1 
For  fere  almost  out  of  his  wit  he  brayde, 
And  to  his  goddes  pitously  he  preide 
For  socour,  but  it  mighte  not  betide : 
For  drede  of  this  him  thoughte  that  he  deide, 
And  ran  into  a  gardin  him  to  hide. 

And  in  this  gardin  fond  he  cherles  tweye 
That  saten  by  a  fire  gret  and  red, 
And  to  thise  cherles  two  he  gan  to  preye 
To  slen  him,  and  to  girden  of  his  hed, 
That  to  his  body,  wlum  that  he  were  ded, 
Were  no  despit  ydon  for  his  defame. 
Himself  he  slow,  he  cond  no  better  rede. 
Of  which  fortune  lough  and  hadde  a  game. 

Holofkrhes. 

Was  never  capitaine  under  a  king, 
That  regnes  mo  put  in  subjectioun, 
Ne  strenger  was  in  feld  of  alle  thing 
As  in  his  time,  ne  greter  of  renonn, 
Ne  more  pompous  m  high  presumptioun. 
Than  Holofeme,  which  that  fortune  ay  kist 
So  likerously,  and  lad  him  up  and  doun. 
Til  that  his  hed  was  of,  or  that  he  wist. 

Not  only  that  this  world  had  him  in  awe 
For  lesing  of  richesse  and  libertee  ; 
But  he  made  every  man  reneie  his  lawe. 
Nabuchodonosor  was  God,  sayd  he  ; 
Non  other  God  ne  shulde  honoured  be. 
Ageins  his  heste  ther  dare  no  wight  trespace, 
Save  in  Bethnlia,  a  strong  citee, 
Wher  Eliachim  a  preest  was  of  that  place. 


But  take  kepe  of  the  deth  of  Holofeme : 
Amid  his  host  he  dronken  lay  a  night 
Within  his  tente,  large  as  is  a  heme  ; 
And  vet  for  all  his  pompe  and  all  lus  might, 
Juditn,  a  woman,  as  he  lay  upright 
Sloping,  his  hed  of  smote,  and  fro  his  tente 
Ful  pnvely  she  stale  from  every  wight, 
And  with  his  hed  unto  hire  toun  she  wente. 

Antioch0s. 

What  nedeth  it  of  king  Antiochus 
To  tell  his  high  and  real  majestee, 
His  gret  pride,  and  his  werkes  venimous  ! 
For  swiche  another  was  ther  non  as  he  ; 
Redeth  what  that  he  was  in  Machabe. 
And  redeth  the  proud  wordes  that  he  seid, 
And  why  he  fell  from  his  prosperitee. 
And  in  an  hill  how  wretchedly  he  deid. 

Fortune  him  had  enhaunsed  so  in  pride, 
That  veraily  he  wend  he  might  attaine 
Unto  the  sterres  upon  every  side. 
And  in  a  balaunce  weyen  echo  mountaine. 
And  all  the  floodes  of  the  see  restreine : 
And  Groddes  peple  had  he  most  in  hate. 
Hem  wold  he  sleen  in  turment  and  in  peine, 
Wening  that  God  ne  might  his  pride  abate. 

And  for  that  Nichanor  and  Timothee 
With  Jewes  were  venquished  mightily, 
Unto  the  Jewes  swiche  an  hate  had  he. 
That  he  bad  greithe  his  char  ful  hastily. 
And  swore  and  sayde  ful  despitously. 
Unto  Jerusalem  he  wold  eftsone 
To  wreke  his  ire  on  it  ful  cruelly. 
But  of  lus  purpos  was  he  let  ful  sone. 

God  for  his  manaoe  him  so  sore  smote, 
With  invisible  wound,  ay  incurable. 
That  in  his  guttes  carfe  it  so  and  bote. 
Til  thatte  his  peines  weren  importable ; 
And  certainly  the  wreche  was  resonable. 
For  many  a  mannes  guttes  did  he  peine ; 
But  from  his  purpos,  cursed  and  damnable. 
For  all  his  smerte,  he  n'olde  him  not  restreine : 

But  bade  anon  apparailen  his  host. 
And  sodenly,  or  he  was  of  it  ware, 
God  daunted  all  his  pride,  and  all  his  host ; 
For  be  so  sore  fell  out  of  his  chare. 
That  it  his  Ummes  and  his  skinne  to-tare, 
So  that  he  neither  mighte  go  ne  ride  ; 
But  in  a  chaiere  men  about  him  bare, 
Alle  forbrused  bothe  bak  and  side. 

The  wreche  of  God  him  smote  so  cruelly. 
That  thurgh  his  body  wicked  wormes  crep^ 
And  then^'ithal  he  stanke  so  horribly. 
That  non  of  all  his  meinie  that  him  kept. 
Whether  so  that  he  woke  or  elles  slept, 
Ne  mighte  not  of  him  the  stinke  endure. 
In  this  mischiefe  he  wailed  and  eke  wept, 
And  knew  God,  Lord  of  every  creature. 

To  all  his  host,  and  to  himself  also 
Ful  wlatsom  was  the  stinke  of  his  careine  ; 
No  man  ne  mighte  him  beren  to  ne  fro. 
And  in  this  stinke,  and  this  horrible  peine. 
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He  starf  ful  wretchedly  in  a  mountaine. 
Thus  hath  this  robhour,  and  this  homicide, 
That  many  a  man  made  to  wepe  and  pleine, 
Swiche  guerdon,  as  belongeth  onto  pride. 

Albxandbr. 

The  storie  of  Alexandre  is  so  commune, 
That  eveiy  wight,  that  hath  discretioun. 
Hath  herd  somwhat  or  all  of  his  fortune. 
This  wide  world,  as  in  conelusioun. 
He  wan  by  strength,  or  for  his  high  renoun 
They  weren  glad  for  pees  unto  him  sende. 
The  pride  of  man  and  host  he  layd  adoun, 
Wher  so  he  came,  unto  the  worldes  ende. 

Comparison  might  never  yet  be  maked 
Betwix  him  and  another  oonquerour. 
For  al  this  world  for  drede  of  him  hath  quaked ; 
He  was  of  knighthode  and  of  fredome  flour ; 
Fortune  him  maked  the  heir  of  hire  honour. 
Sare  wine  and  women,  nothing  might  asswage 
His  high  entente  in  armes  and  labour. 
So  was  he  ful  of  leonin  corage. 

What  pris  were  it  to  him,  though  I  you  told 
Of  Darius,  and  an  hundred  thousand  mo. 
Of  kinges,  princes,  dukes,  erles  bold. 
Which  he  conquered,  and  brought  hem  into  wo  t 
I  say,  as  fer  as  man  may  ride  or  go 
The  world  was  his,  what  shuld  I  more  devise  ! 
For  though  I  wrote  or  told  you  ever  mo 
Of  his  knighthode,  it  mighte  not  suffice. 

Twelf  yere  he  regned,  as  saith  Maehabe ; 
Philippus  sone  of  Macedoine  he  was. 
That  first  was  king  in  Grece  the  contree. 
0  worthy  gentil  Alexandre,  alas 
That  ever  shuld  thee  fallen  swiche  a  cas  I 
Enpoisoned  of  thyn  owen  folke  thou  were  ; 
Thy  sis  fortune  hath  turned  into  an  as. 
And  yet  for  thee  ne  wept  she  never  a  tere. 

Who  shal  me  yeven  teres  to  complaine 
The  deth  of  gentiUesse,  and  of  fraunchise. 
That  all  this  worid  welded  in  his  demaine, 
And  yet  him  thought  it  mighte  not  suffice  t 
So  ful  was  his  corage  of  high  emprise. 
Alas  I  who  shal  me  helpen  to  endite 
False  fortune,  and  poison  to  despise ! 
The  whiche  two  of  all  this  wo  I  wite. 

Julius  Cesar. 

By  wisdome,  manhode,  and  by  gret  labour. 
From  humblehede  to  real  majestee 
Up  rose  he  Julius  the  eonquerour. 
That  wan  all  the  Occident,  by  lond  and  see. 
By  strengthe  of  bond,  or  elles  by  tretee. 
And  unto  Rome  made  hem  tributarie  ; 
And  sith  of  Rome  the  emperour  was  he. 
Til  that  fortune  wexe  his  adveraarie. 

• 

O  mighty  Cesar,  that  in  Thesaalie 
Ageins  Fompeius  father  thin  in  la  we. 
That  of  the  orient  had  all  the  chivalrie, 
As  fer  as  that  the  day  beginneth  da  we. 
Thou  thurgh  thy  knighthode  hast  hem  takeaudslawe. 
Save  fewe  folk,  that  witli  Pompeins  fledde, 
Thun^h  which  thou  put  all  the  orient  in  awe, 
Thanke  fortune,  that  so  wel  thee  spedde. 


But  now  a  Utel  while  I  wol  bewaile 
This  Pompeius,  this  noble  govemour 
Of  Rome,  which  that  fled  at  thb  bataille. 
I  say,  on  of  his  men,  a  false  traitour. 
His  hed  of  smote,  to  winnen  him  favour 
Of  Julius,  and  him  the  hed  he  brought : 
Alas,  Pompeie,  of  the  orient  eonquerour. 
That  fortune  unto  swiche  a  fin  thee  brought ! 

To  Rome  again  repaireth  Julius 
With  his  triumphe  laureat  ful  hie. 
But  on  a  time  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
That  ever  had  of  his  high  estat  envie, 
Ful  prively  had  made  oonspiracie 
Ageins  this  Julius  in  sotil  wise : 
And  cast  the  place,  in  which  he  shulde  die 
With  bodekinsy  as  I  shal  you  devise. 

This  Julius  to  the  capitolie  wente 
Upon  a  day,  as  he  was  wont  to  gon. 
And  in  theXsapitoUe  anon  him  hente 
This  false  Brutus,  and  Yob  other  foon« 
And  stiked  him  with  bodekins  anon 
With  many  a  wound,  and  thus  they  let  him  lie  : 
But  never  gront  he  at  no  stroke  but  on. 
Or  elles  at  two,  but  if  his  storie  lie. 

So  manlv  was  this  Julius  of  herte. 
And  so  wel  loved  estatly  honestee, 
That  though  his  dedly  woundes  sore  smerte. 
His  mantel  over  his  hippes  caste  he, 
For  no  man  shulde  seen  hb  privetee : 
And  as  he  lay  of  dying  in  a  trance, 
And  wiste  veraily  that  ded  was  he. 
Of  honestee  yet  had  he  remembrance. 

Lucan,  to  thee  this  storie  I  recommende. 
And  to  Sueton,  and  Valerie  also. 
That  of  this  storie  writen  word  and  ende : 
How  that  to  thise  gret  conqueroures  two 
Fortune  was  first  a  frend,  and  sith  a  fo. 
No  man  ne  trust  upon  hire  favour  long. 
But  have  hire  in  await  for  evermo  ; 
Witnesse  on  all  thise  conqueroures  strong. 

Crbsus. 

The  riche  Creeus.  whilom  king  of  Lide, 
Of  whiche  Cresus,  Cinis  sore  him  dradde. 
Yet  was  he  caught  amiddea  all  his  pride, 
And  to  be  brent  men  to  the  fire  him  ladde  : 
But  swiche  a  rain  doun  from  the  welken  ahadde, 
That  slow  the  fire,  and  made  to  him  escape  : 
But  to  beware  no  grace  yet  he  hadde, 
Til  fortune  on  the  galwes  made  him  gape. 

Whan  he  escaped  was,  he  can  not  stint 
For  to  beginne  a  newe  werre  again  : 
He  wened  wel,  for  that  fortune  him  sent 
Swiche  hap,  that  he  escaped  thurgh  the  rain. 
That  of  his  foos  he  mighte  not  be  slain  ; 
And  eke  a  sweven  upon  a  night  he  mette. 
Of  which  he  was  so  proud,  and  eke  so  fain. 
That  in  vengeance  he  all  his  herte  sette. 

Upon  a  tree  he  was,  as  that  him  thought, 
Ther  Jupiter  him  wesshe,  both  bak  and  side  ; 
And  Phebus  eke  a  £aire  towail  him  brought 
To  drie  him  with,  and  therfore  wex  his  pride. 
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And  to  hia  doa^hter  that  stood  him  beude. 
Which  that  he  knew  in  high  science  habound, 
He  bad  hire  tell  him  what  it  signified. 
And  she  his  dreme  began  right  thus  expound. 

The  tree  (qaod  she)  the  galwes  is  to  mene. 
And  Jupiter  betokeneth  snow  and  rain. 
And  PhebuB  with  his  towail  clere  and  clene, 
The  ben  the  sonnes  stremes,  soth  to  sain  : 
Thou  shalt  anhanged  be,  fader,  certain  ; 
Rain  shal  thee  wash,  and  sonne  shal  thee  drie. 
Thus  warned  him  ful  plat  and  eke  fill  plain 
His  doughter,  which  that  called  was  Phanie. 

Anhanged  was  Cresus  the  proude  king. 
His  real  trone  might  him  not  availle  : 
Tragedie  is  non  other  maner  thing, 
Ne  can  in  singing  crien  ne  bewaile. 
Bat  for  that  fortune  all  day  wol  assaille 
With  unware  stroke  the  regnes  that  ben  proude 
For  whan  men  trusten  hire,  than  wol  she  faille, 
And  ooTer  hire  bright  face  with  a  cloude. 

PSTRB  OF   SpAINB. 

0  noble,  o  worthy  Petro,  glorie  of  Spaine, 
Whom  fortune  held  so  high  m  majestee, 
Wei  oughten  men  thy  pitous  deth  complaine. 
Out  of  thy  lend  thy  brother  made  thee  flee, 
And  after  at  a  sege  by  sotiltee 
Thou  were  betraied,  and  lad  unto  his  tent, 
Wher  as  he  with  his  owen  bond  slow  thee. 
Succeeding  in  thy  regno  and  in  thy  rent. 

The  feld  of  snow,  with  th'egle  of  blak  therin. 
Caught  with  the  limerod,  coloured  as  the  glede, 
He  brewed  this  cursednesse,  and  all  this  sinne  ; 
The  wicked  neste  was  worker  of  this  dede ; 
Not  Charles  Oliver,  that  toke  ay  hede 
Of  tronthe  and  honour,  but  of  Armorike 
Genilon  Oliver,  cosrupt  for  mede, 
Bronghte  this  worthy  king  in  swiche  a  brike. 

Petro,  Ktko  of  Ctprb. 

0  worthy  Petro  king  of  Cypre  also. 
That  Alexandrie  wan  by  high  maistrie, 
Fal  many  an  hethen  wrougntest  thou  ful  wo. 
Of  which  thin  owen  lieges  had  enrie : 
And  for  no  thing  but  for  thy  chivalrie. 
They  in  thy  bed  ban  slain  thee  by  the  morwe  ; 
Thus  can  fortune  hire  whole  goveme  and  gie. 
And  out  of  joye  bringen  men  to  sorwe. 

Barmabo  VisoonKT. 

Of  Milane  grete  Bamabo  Viscount, 
God  of  delit,  and  scourge  of  Lumbardie, 
Why  shuld  1  not  thin  infortune  account, 
Sith  in  eetat  thou  domben  were  so  high  ! 
Thy  brothers  sone,  that  was  thy  double  alUe, 
For  he  thy  nevew  was,  and  sone  in  lawe , 
Within  his  prison  made  he  thee  to  die. 
But  why,  ne  how,  n'ot  I  that  thou  were  slawe. 


HUGBLIN   OP   PJSE. 

Of  the  erl  Hugelin  of  Pise  the  langonr 
Ther  may  no  tonge  tellen  for  pitee. 
But  litel  out  of  Pise  stant  a  tour. 
In  whiche  tour  in  prison  yput  was  he, 
And  with  him  ben  his  litel  children  three, 
The  eldest  scarsely  five  yere  was  of  age  :^ 
Alas  !  fortune,  it  was  gret  crueltee 
Swiche  briddes  for  to  put  in  swiche  a  cage. 

Dampned  was  he  to  die  in  that  prison. 
For  Roger,  which  that  bishop  was  of  Puse, 
Had  on  him  made  a  false  suggestion, 
Thurgh  which  the  peple  gan  upon  him  rise. 
And  put  him  in  prison,  in  swiche  a  wise, 
As  ye  ban  herd  ;  and  mete  and  drinke  he  had 
So  smale,  that  wel  unnethe  it  may  suffise, 
And  therwithal  it  was  ful  poure  and  bad. 

And  on  a  day  befell,  that  in  that  honre. 
Whan  that  his  mete  wont  was  to  be  brought, 
The  gailer  shette  the  dores  of  the  toure  ; 
He  hered  it  wel,  but  he  spake  right  nought. 
And  in  his  herte  anon  ther  fell  a  thought. 
That  they  for  hunger  wolden  do  him  dien  ; 
Alas  !  quod  he,  alas  that  I  was  wrought  1 
TherwiUi  the  teres  fellen  fro  his  eyen. 

His  yonge  sone,  that  three  yere  was  of  age. 
Unto  him  said,  fader,  why  do  ye  wepe  t 
Whan  will  the  gailer  bringen  our  potage  t 
Is  ther  no  morsel  bred  that  ye  do  kepe ! 
I  am  so  hungry,  that  I  may  not  slope. 
Now  wolde  God  that  I  might  slepen  ever, 
Than  shuld  not  hunger  in  my  wombe  crepe ; 
Ther  n'is  no  thing,  sauf  bred,  that  me  were  lever. 

Thus  day  by  day  this  childe  began  to  crie, 
Til  in  his  fitdres  barme  adoun  it  lay. 
And  saide  ;  farewel,  fader,  I  mote  die  ; 
And  kist  his  fader,  and  dide  the  same  day. 
And  whan  the  woful  fader  did  it  sey. 
For  wo  his  armes  two  he  gan  to  bite. 
And  saide,  alas  i  fortune,  and  wala  wa  I 
Thy  false  whole  my  wo  all  may  I  wite. 

His  children  wenden,  that  for  hunger  it  was 
That  he  his  armes  gnowe,  and  not  for  wo, 
And  sayden  :  fader,  do  not  so,  alas  I 
But  raUier  ete  the  flesh  upon  us  two. 
Our  flesh  thou  yaf  us,  take  our  flesh  us  fro. 
And  ete  ynougb  :  right  thus  they  to  him  seide. 
And  after  that,  within  a  day  or  two, 
They  laide  hem  in  his  lappe  adoun,  and  deide. 

Himself  dispetred  eke  for  hunger  starf. 
Thus  ended  is  this  mighty  Erl  of  Pise  : 
From  high  estat  fortune  away  him  carf. 
Of  this  teagedie  it  ought  ynough  suffice; 
Who  so  wol  here  it  in  a  longer  wise, 
Hedeth  the  mte  poete  of  Itaille, 
That  highte  Dante,  for  he  can  it  devise 
Fro  point  to  point,  not  o  word  wol  he  faille. 
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Ho  t  quod  the  knight,  eood  sire,  no  more  of  this  : 

That  ye  ban  said,  it  right  ynough  ywis, 

And  mochel  more  ;  for  litel  hevinesse 

Is  right  ynough  to  mochel  folk,  I  gesse. 

I  say  for  me,  it  is  a  gret  disese, 

Wher  as  men  have  ^n  in  gret  welth  and  ese. 

To  heren  of  hir  soden  fall,  alas  ! 

And  the  contrary  is  joye  and  gret  solas, 

As  whan  a  man  hath  ben  in  poore  estat, 

And  climbetb  up,  and  wexeth  fortunaty 

And  ther  abidetn  in  prosperitee  : 

Swicbe  thing  is  gladsom,  as  it  thinketh  me, 

And  of  swldie  &ng  were  goodly  for  to  telle. 

Ye,  quod  our  hoste,  by  Seint  Poules  belle. 
Ye  say  right  soth  ;  this  monk  hath  clapped  loude  : 
He  spake,  how  fortune  covered  with  a  doude 
I  wote  not  what,  and  als  of  a  tragedie 
Right  now  ye  herd  :  and  parde  no  remedie 
It  IS  for  to  bewailen,  ne  complaine 
That  that  is  don,  and  als  it  is  a  paine, 
As  ye  ban  said,  to  here  of  hevinesse. 
Sire  monk,  no  more  of  this,  so  God  you  blesse  ; 
Your  tale  anoyeth  all  this  compagnie  ; 
Swicbe  talking  is  not  worth  a  boterflie. 
For  therin  is  ther  no  disport  ne  game  : 
Therfore,  sire  monk,  dan  Piers  by  your  name, 
I  pray  you  hertely,  tell  us  somwhat  elles. 
For  sikerly,  n'ere  clinking  of  your  belles. 
That  on  your  bridel  hange  on  eveiy  side. 
By  heven  king,  that  for  us  alle  dide, 
I  shuld  er  this  have  fallen  doun  for  slepe. 
Although  the  slough  had  ben  never  so  depe  : 
Than  luulde  your  tale  all  ben  tolde  in  vain. 
For  certainly,  as  that  thise  derkes  sain, 
Wher  as  a  man  may  have  non  audience, 
Nought  helpeth  it  to  tellen  his  sentence. 
And  wel  I  wote  the  substaqce  is  in  me. 
If  any  thing  shal  wel  reported  be 
Sire,  say  somwhat  of  hunting,  I  you  pray. 

Nay,  quod  this  Monk,  I  have  no  kist  to  play  : 
Now  let  another  telle  as  I  have  told. 

Than  spake  our  hoste  with  rude  speche  and  bold, 
And  sayd  unto  the  Nonnes  Preest  anon. 
Come  nere,  thou  preest,  come  hither,  thou  Sire 

John, 
Telle  us  swicbe  thing,  as  may  our  hertes  glade. 
Be  blithe,  although  thou  ride  upon  a  jade. 
What  though  thyn  horse  be  boUie  foule  and  len% 
If  he  wol  serve  thee,  recke  thee  not  a  bene  : 
Loke  that  thyn  herte  be  mery  evermo. 

Yes,  hoste,  quod  he,  so  mote  I  ride  or  go. 
But  I  be  meiy,  ywis  I  wol  be  blamed. 
And  right  anon  his  tale  he  hath  attamed  ; 
And  thus  he  said  unto  us  everich  on. 
This  swete  preest,  this  goodly  man  Sire  John. 


THE  NONNES  PREESTES  TALE. 


A  FOURS  widewe  somdel  stoupen  in  age. 

Was  whilom  dwelling  in  a  narwe  eotage. 

Beside  a  grove,  stonding  in  a  dale. 

This  widewe,  which  I  tell  you  of  my  tale. 

Sin  thilke  day  that  she  was  last  a  wif. 

In  patience  led  a  ful  simple  lif. 

For  litel  was  hire  catel  and  hire  rente  : 

By  husbondr}'  of  swicbe  as  Grod  hire  sente. 

She  found  hireself,  and  eke  hire  doughtren  two. 

Three  large  sowes  had  she,  and  no  mo  : 

Three  kine  and  eke  a  sheep  that  highte  Malle. 

Ful  sooty  was  hire  boure,  and  eke  hire  halle. 

In  which  she  ete  many  a  slender  mele. 

Of  poinant  sauce  ne  knew  she  never  a  dele. 

No  deintee  morsel  passed  thurgh  hire  throte ; 

Hire  diete  was  accordant  to  hire  cote. 

Repletion  ne  made  hire  never  sike ; 

Attempre  diete  was  all  hire  physike, 

And  exercise,  and  hertes  suffisance. 

The  goute  let  hire  nothing  for  to  dance. 

No  apoplexie  shente  not  hire  bed. 

No  win  ne  dranke  she,  neyther  white  ne  red  : 

Hire  bord  was  served  most  with  white  and  black. 

Milk  and  broun  bred,  in  which  she  fond  no  lack, 

Seinde  bacon,  and  somtime  an  ey  or  twey  ; 

For  she  was  as  it  were  a  manor  dey. 

A  yerd  she  had,  enclosed  all  about 
With  stickes,  and  a  drie  diche  without. 
In  which  she  had  a  ook  highte  Chaunteclere, 
In  all  the  land  of  crowing  n'as  his  pere. 
His  vois  was  merier  than  the  mery  orgon. 
On  masse  daies  that  in  the  chirches  gon. 
Wel  sikerer  was  his  crowing  in  his  lege. 
Than  is  a  clok,  or  any  abbey  orloge. 
By  nature  he  knew  eche  ascentioun 
Of  the  equinoctial  in  thilke  toun  ; 
For  whan  degrees  fiftene  were  ascended. 
Than  crew  he,  that  it  might  not  ben  amended. 

His  combe  was  redder  than  the  fin  corall, 
Enbattelled,  as  it  were  a  castel  walL 
His  bill  was  black,  and  as  the  jet  it  shone  ; 
Like  asure  were  his  legges  and  his  tone  ; 
His  nailes  whiter  than  the  lily  flour. 
And  like  the  burned  gold  was  his  colour. 

This  gentil  cok  had  in  his  governance 
Seven  hennes,  for  to  don  all  his  plesance. 
Which  were  his  susters  and  his  paramoures, 
And  wonder  like  to  him,  as  of  coloures. 
Of  which  the  fairest  hewed  in  the  throte. 
Was  cleped  faire  damoselle  Pertelote. 
Curteis  she  was,  discrete,  and  debonaire. 
And  compenable,  and  bare  hireself  so  faire, 
Sithen  the  dav  that  she  was  sevennight  old. 
That  trewelich  she  hath  the  herte  in  hold 
Of  Chaunteclere,  loken  in  every  lith  : 
He  loved  hire  so,  that  wel  was  him  therwith. 
But  swicbe  a  joye  it  was  to  here  hem  sing. 
Whan  that  the  brighte  sonne  gan  to  spring. 
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In  swete  sooord  :  my  lefe  is  fare  ih  lond. 

For  thilke  tune,  as  I  have  nnderstond, 
Bestes  and  briddcM  conden  speke  and  sing. 

And  so  befe]|,  that  in  a  dawening. 
As  Chaontedere  among  his  wives  alle 
Sate  on  his  perehe,  that  was  in  the  halle. 
And  next  him  sate  his  faire  Pertelote, 
This  Chaunteclere  gan  gronen  in  his  throte. 
As  man  that  in  his  dreme  is  dretched  sore. 
And  whan  that  Pertelote  thns  herd  him  rore. 
She  n^  agast,  and  saide,  herte  dere^ 
What  aileth  you  to  grone  in  this  manere ! 
Ye  ben  a  yeray  sleper,  fy  for  shame. 

And  he  answered  and  sayde  thus  ;  madame^ 
I  pray  yon,  that  ye  take  it  not  agrefe  : 
B^  God  me  mette  I  was  in  swiehe  misehefe 
Right  now,  that  vet  min  herte  is  sore  afright. 
Now  Grod  (quod  he)  my  sweven  recche  aright, 
And  kepe  my  body  out  of  foole  prisoun. 

Me  mette,  how  that  I  romed  up  and  doun 
Within  our  yerde,  wher  as  I  saw  a  beste, 
Was  like  an  hound,  and  wold  ban  made  areste 
Upon  my  body,  and  ban  had  me  ded. 
His  colour  was  betwix  yelwe  and  red  ; 
And  tipped  was  his  tail,  and  both  his  eres 
With  blaek,  unlike  the  remenant  of  his  heres. 
His  snout  was  smal,  with  glowing  eyen  twey : 
Yet  for  his  loke  almost  for  fere  I  dey  : 
This  caused  me  my  groning  douteles. 

Avoy,  quod  she,  fy  on  vou  herteles. 
Alas  !  quod  she,  for  bv  that  God  above 
Now  ban  ye  lost  myn  herte  and  all  my  love ; 
I  cannot  love  a  coward  by  my  faith. 
For  certes,  what  so  any  woman  saith. 
We  all  desiren,  if  it  mighte  be. 
To  have  an  husbond,  hardy,  wise  and  firee. 
And  lecree,  and  non  niggard  ne  no  fool, 
Ne  him  that  is  agast  of  every  tool, 
Ne  non  avantour  by  that  God  above. 
How  dorsten  ye  for  shame  say  to  your  love. 
Thai  any  thmg  might  maken  you  aferde  ! 
Han  ye  no  mannes  herte,  and  ban  a  berde  ! 
Alas  I  and  con  ye  ben  amt  of  swevenis  t 
Nothing  but  vanitee,  god  wote,  in  sweven  is. 

Swevenes  engendren  of  repletions. 
And  oft  of  fume,  and  of  complexions, 
Whan  humours  ben  to  habundant  in  a  wight. 
Certes  this  dreme,  which  ye  ban  met  to-night, 
Cometh  of  the  grete  superauitee 
Of  youre  rede  colera  parde. 
Which  eauseth  folk  to  dreden  in  hir  dremes 
Of  arwes,  and  of  fire  with  rede  lemes. 
Of  rede  bestes,  that  they  wol  hem  bite. 
Of  eonteke,  and  of  waspes  gret  and  lite ; 
Right  as  the  humour  of  m^ancolie 
Csnseth  fnl  many  a  man  in  slepe  to  crie. 
For  fere  of  holies,  and  of  beres  blake. 
Or  dies  that  hlake-  devils  wol  hem  take. 

Of  other  humours  coud  I  telle  also, 
That  werken  many  a  man  in  slepe  moch  wo : 
Bat  I  wol  passe,  as  Ughtly  as  I  can. 

Lo  Caton,  which  that  was  so  wise  a  man, 
Said  he  not  thus  !    Ne  do  no  force  of  dremes. 

Now,  Sire,  quod  she,  whan  we  flee  fro  the  hemes, 
For  Croiides  love,  as  take  som  bucatif : 
Up  peril  of  my  soule,  and  of  mylif, 
I  eooseil  you  the  bei^  I  wol  not  lie. 
That  both  of  ooler,  and  of  melanoolie 
Ye  purge  you  ;  and  for  ye  shul  not  tarie, 
Thmigh  in  this  toun  be  non  apotecarie. 


I  shal  myself  two  herbes  techen  you. 

That  shal  be  for  your  hele,  and  for  your  prow ; 

And  in  our  yerde,  the  ho'bes  shall  I  finde, 

The  which  ban  of  hir  propretee  by  kinde 

To  purgen  you  benethe,  and  eke  above. 

Sire,  forsete  not  this  for  Goddes  love  ; 

Ye  ben  ml  colerike  of  complexion  ; 

Ware  that  the  sonne  in  his  ascention 

Ne  finde  you  not  replete  of  humours  bote  : 

And  if  it  do,  I  dare  wel  lay  a  grote. 

That  ye  shul  ban  a  fever  tertiane, 

Or  elles  an  ague,  that  may  be  your  bane. 

A  day  or  two  ye  shul  ban  dieeetives 

Of  wonnes,  or  ye  take  your  ^xatives. 

Of  laureole,  oentaurie,  and  fumetere. 

Or  elles  of  ellebor,  that  groweth  there. 

Of  eatapuce,  or  of  gaitre-beries. 

Or  herbe  ive  growine  in  our  yerd,  that  mery  is : 

Picks  hem  right  as  wey  grow,  and  ete  hem  in. 

Beth  meiy,  husbond,  for  your  fader  kin ; 

Dredeth  no  dreme  ;  I  can  say  you  no  more, 

Madame,  quod  he,  grand  meroff  of  your  lore. 
But  natheles,  as  touching  dan  Caton, 
That  hath  of  wisdoms  swiehe  a  gret  renoun. 
Though  that  he  bade  no  dremes  for  to  drede^ 
By  God,  men  moun  in  olde  bookes  rede. 
Of  many  a  man,  more  of  auctoritee 
Than  ever  Caton  was,  so  mote  I  the, 
That  all  the  revers  sayn  of  his  sentence, 
And  ban  wel  founden  by  experience. 
That  dremes  ben  significations 
As  wel  of  joye,  as  tribulations. 
That  folk  enduren  in  this  lif  present. 
Ther  nedeth  make  of  this  non  argument ; 
The  veray  preve  sheweth  it  indede. 

On  of  the  gretest  auctours  that  men  rede, 
Saith  thus  ;  that  whilom  twey  felawes  wente 
On  pilgrimage  in  a  ful  good  entente ; 
And  happed  so,  they  came  into  a  toun, 
Wher  ther  was  swiehe  a  oonffregatioun 
Of  peple,  and  eke  so  streit  of  herbergage. 
That  they  ne  founde  as  moche  as  a  ootage. 
In  which  they  bothe  might  ylogged  be  : 
Wherfore  they  musten  of  neceseitee. 
As  for  that  night,  departen  oompagnie  | 
And  echo  of  hem  goui  to  his  hostelrie. 
And  toke  his  logging  as  it  wolde  fiUle. 

That  on  of  hem  was  logged  in  a  stalle, 
Fer  in  a  yerd,  with  oxen  of  the  plough  ; 
That  other  man  was  logged  wel  jmough, 
As  was  his  aventure,  or  his  fortune. 
That  us  govemeth  all,  as  in  commune. 

And  so  befell,  that,  long  or  it  were  day. 
This  man  met  in  his  bed,  ther  as  he  lay. 
How  that  his  felaw  gan  upon  him  calle. 
And  said,  alas !  for  m  an  oxes  stalle 
This  night  shal  I  be  mordred,  ther  I  lie. 
Now  hdpe  me,  dere  brother,  or  I  die ; 
In  alle  haste  come  to  me,  he  saide. 

This  man  out  of  his  slepe  for  fere  abraide  ; 
But  whan  that  he  was  waxed  of  bis  slepe, 
He  turned  him,  and  toke  of  this  no  kepe  ; 
Him  thought  his  dreme  was  but  a  vamtee. 
Thus  twies  in  his  sleping  dremed  he. 

And  at  the  thridde  time  yet  his  felaw 
Came,  as  him  thought,  and  said,  I  now  am  slaw: 
Behold  my  blody  woundes^  depe  and  wide. 
Arise  up  erly,  in  the  morwe  tide. 
And  at  the  West  gate  of  the  toun  (quod  he) 
A  carte  ful  of  donge  ther  shalt  thou  see, 
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In  which  my  body  ia  hid  primely. 

Do  thilke  carte  arresten  boldely. 

My  gold  caoaed  my  mordre,  soth  to  aain.  ^ 

And  told  him  eveiy  point  how  he  was  slain 

Widi  a  ful  pitous  &oe,  pale  of  hewe. 

And  trusteth  wel,  his  dreme  he  found  ful  trewe. 

For  on  the  morwe,  as  sone  as  it  was  day. 

To  his  felawes  inne  he  toke  his  way : 

And  whan  that  he  came  to  this  oxes  stalle, 

After  his  felaw  he  began  to  calle. 

The  hosteler  answered  him  anon, 
And  saide,  Sire,  your  felaw  is  agon, 
As  sone  as  day  he  went  out  of  the  toun. 

This  man  gan  fallen  in  suspecioun 
Remembring  on  his  dremes  that  he  mette, 
And  forth  he  goth,  no  longer  wold  he  lette, 
Unto  the  West  gate  of  the  toun,  and  fond 
A  dong  carte,  as  it  went  for  to  dong  lend. 
That  was  arraied  in  the  same  wise 
Ab  ye  ban  herde  the  dode  man  devise  : 
And  with  an  hardy  herte  he  gan  to  crie. 
Vengeance  and  justice  of  this  felonie  : 
My  felaw  mordred  is  this  same  night, 
And  in  this  carte  he  lith,  gaping  upright. 
I  crie  out  on  the  ministres,  quod  he. 
That  shulden  kepe  and  reulen  this  citee  : 
Harow  1  alas  !  here  lith  my  felaw  slain. 

What  shuld  I  more  unto  this  tale  sain  ! 
The  peple  out  stert,  and  cast  the  cart  to  ground. 
And  in  the  middel  of  the  dong  they  found 
The  dede  man,  that  mordred  was  all  newe. 

O  blisful  God,  that  art  so  good  and  trewe, 
Lo,  how  that  thou  bewreyest  mordre  alway. 
Mordre  wol  out,  tliat  see  we  day  by  day. 
Mordre  is  so  wlatsom  and  abhominable 
To  God,  that  is  so  just  and  resonable, 
That  he  ne  wol  not  suffre  it  hylled  be  : 
Though  it  abide  a  yere,  or  two,  or  three, 
Mordre  wol  out,  this  is  my  conclusioun. 

And  right  anon,  the  ministres  of  tlie  toun 
Han  hent  the  carter,  and  so  sore  him  pined. 
And  eke  the  hosteler  so  sore  engined. 
That  they  beknew  hir  wickednesse  anon. 
And  were  anhanged  by  the  neoke  bon. 

Here  moun  ye  see  that  dremes  ben  to  drede. 
And  certes  in  the  same  book  I  rede, 
Right  in  the  nexte  chapitre  after  this, 
(I  gabbe  not,  so  have  I  joye  and  blis) 
Two  men  that  wold  ban  passed  over  the  see 
For  certain  cause  in  to  a  fer  contree, 
If  that  the  wind  ne  hadde  ben  contrarie. 
That  made  hem  in  a  dtee  for  to  tarie. 
That  stood  ful  mery  upon  an  haven  side. 
But  on  a  day,  agein  the  even  tide, 
The  wind  gan  change,  and  blew  right  as  hem  lest 
Jolif  and  glad  they  wenten  to  hir  rest, 
And  casten  hem  ful  erly  for  to  saile  ; 
But  to  that  o  man  fell  a  gret  mervaile. 

That  on  of  hem  in  sloping  as  he  lay. 
He  mette  a  wonder  dreme,  again  the  day  : 
Him  thought  a  man  stood  by  his  beddes  side, 
And  him  commanded,  that  he  shuld  abide. 
And  said  him  thus  ;  if  thou  to-morwe  wende, 
Thou  shalt  be  dreint ;  my  tale  is  at  an  ende. 

He  woke,  and  told  his  felaw  what  he  met, 
And  praied  him  his  viage  for  to  let, 
Ab  for  that  day,  he  prayd  him  for  to  abide. 

His  felaw  that  lay  by  his  beddes  side, 
Gan  for  to  laugh,  and  scorned  him  ful  faste. 
No  dreme,  quod  he,  may  so  my  herte  agaste. 


That  I  wol  leten  for  to  do  my  thinges. 
I  sette  not  a  straw  by  thy  dreminges, 
For  swevens  ben  but  vanitees  and  japes. 
Men  dreme  al  day  of  oules  and  of  Apes, 
And  eke  of  many  a  mase  therwithal ; 
Men  dreme  of  thing  that  never  was,  ne  shal. 
But  sith  I  see  that  thou  wolt  here  abide. 
And  thus  forslouthen  wilfully  thy  tide, 
God  wot  it  reweth  me,  and  have  good  day. 
And  thus  he  took  his  leve,  and  went  his  way. 

But  or  that  he  had  half  his  cours  ysailed, 
N'ot  I  not  why,  ne  what  meschance  it  ailed. 
But  casuelly  the  diippes  bottom  rente, 
And  ship  and  man  under  the  water  wente 
In  sight  of  other  shippes  ther  beside. 
That  with  him  sailed  at  the  same  tide. 

And  therfore,  faire  Pertelote  so  dere. 
By  swiche  ensamples  olde  maist  thou  lore. 
That  no  man  shulde  be  to  reocheles 
Of  dremes,  for  I  say  thee  douteles, 
That  nmny  a  dreme  ful  sore  is  for  to  drede. 

Lo,  in  Ihe  lif  of  seint  Kenelme,  I  rede, 
That  was  Kenulphus  sone,  the  noble  king 
Of  Mercenrike,  how  Kenelm  mette  a  thing. 
A  litel  or  he  were  mordred  on  a  day, 
His  mordre  in  his  avirion  he  say. 
His  norice  him  expouned  every  del 
His  sweven,  and  bade  him  for  to  kepe  him  wel 
Fro  treson  ;  but  he  n'as  but  seven  yere  old. 
And  therfore  litel  tale  hath  he  told 
Of  any  dreme,  so  holy  was  his  herte. 
By  God  I  hadde  lever  than  my  sherte. 
That  ye  had  red  his  legend,  as  have  I. 

Dame  Pertelote,  I  say  you  trewely, 
Macrobius,  that  writ  the  avision 
In  Affrike  of  the  worthy  Scipion, 
Affirmeth  dremes,  and  sayth  that  they  ben 
Warning  of  thinges,  that  men  after  seen. 

And  forthermore,  I  pray  you  loketh  wel 
In  the  olde  Testament,  of  Daniel, 
If  he  held  dremes  any  vanitee. 

Rede  eke  of  Joseph,  and  ther  shuln  ye  see 
Wher  dremes  ben  somtime  (I  say  not  alle) 
Warning  of  thinges  that  shuln  after  falle. 

Loke  of  Egipt  the  king,  dan  Pharao, 
His  baker  and  his  boteler  also, 
Wheder  they  ne  felten  non  effect  in  dremes. 
Who  so  wol  seken  actes  of  sondry  remes, 
May  rede  of  dremes  many  a  wonder  thing. 

Lo  CresuB,  which  that  was  of  Lydie  king, 
Mette  he  not  that  he  sat  upon  a  tree. 
Which  signified  he  shuld  anhanged  be  ! 

Lo  hire  Andromacha,  Hectores  wif, 
That  day  that  Hector  shulde  lese  his  lif, 
She  dremed  on  the  same  night  befome, 
How  that  the  lif  of  Hector  shuld  be  lome. 
If  thilke  day  he  went  into  bataille  : 
She  warned  him,  but  it  might  not  availle  ; 
He  went  forth  for  to  fighten  natheles, 
And  was  yslain  anon  of  Achilles. 

But  thilke  tale  is  al  to  long  to  telle, 
And  eke  it  is  nigh  day,  I  may  not  dwelle. 
Shortly  I  say,  as  for  conclusion, 
That  I  shal  nan  of  this  avision 
Adversitee  :  and  I  say  forthermore. 
That  I  ne  tell  of  laxatives  no  store. 
For  they  ben  •venimons,  I  wot  it  wel : 
I  hem  deffie,  I  love  hem  never  a  del. 

But  let  us  speke  of  mirthe,  and  stinte  all  this ; 
Madame  Pertelote,  so  have  I  blis, 
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Of  o  thing  Giod  h&th  sent  me  large  grace : 
For  whan  I  see  the  beaatee  of  your  face, 
Ye  ben  so  scarlet  red  about  your  eyen. 
It  maketh  all  my  drede  for  to  dien. 
For,  al  so  siker  as  In  prineipiOj 
Mulier  eat  hominit  confuaio. 
(Madame,  the  sentence  of  this  Latine  is, 
Woman  is  mannee  joye  and  mannes  blis.) 
For  whan  I  fele  a-night  your  softe  side, 
A 1  be  it  that  I  may  not  on  you  ride. 
For  that  our  perche  is  made  so  narwe,  alas  I 
I  am  so  ful  of  joye  and  of  soUs, 
That  I  deffie  bothe  sweven  and  dreme. 

And  with  that  word  he  flew  doun  fro  the  heme, 
For  it  was  day,  and  eke  his  hennes  alle  ; 
And  with  a  chuk  he  gan  hem  for  to  calle. 
For  he  had  found  a  com,  lay  in  the  yerd. 
Real  he  was,  he  was  no  more  aferd ; 
He  fethered  Pertelote  twenty  time, 
And  trade  hire  eke  as  oft,  er  it  was  prime. 
He  loketh  as  it  were  a  grim  leoun  ; 
And  OB  his  toos  he  rometh  up  and  doun. 
Him  deigned  not  to  set  his  feet  to  ground : 
He  chukketh,  whan  he  hath  a  com  yfound. 
And  to  him  rennen  than  his  wives  alle. 

Thus  real,  as  a  prince  is  in  his  halle, 
Leve  I  this  Chaunteclere  in  his  pasture  ; 
And  after  wol  I  tell  his  aventure. 

Whan  that  the  month  in  which  the  world  began, 
That  highte  March,  whan  God  first  maked  man. 
Was  complete,  and  ypaseed  were  also, 
Sithen  March  ended,  thiitty  dayes  and  two, 
BefeU  that  Chaunteclere  in  all  his  pride. 
His  seren  wives  walking  him  beside. 
Cast  up  his  even  to  the  brighte  sonne. 
That  in  the  signe  of  Taurus  hadde  jrronne 
Twenty  degrees  and  on,  and  somwhat  more : 
He  knew  by  kind,  and  by  non  other  lore. 
That  it  was  prime,  and  crew  with  blisful  steven. 
The  Sonne,  he  said,  is  domben  up  on  heven 
Twenty  degrees  and  on,  and  more  ywis. 
Madame  Pertelote,  my  worldes  blis, 
Herkeneth  thise  bUsful  briddes  how  they  sing. 
And  see  the  freshe  floures  how  they  spriig ; 
Ful  is  min  herte  of  revel,  and  solas. 

But  sodenly  him  fell  a  sorweful  cas  ; 
For  ever  the  latter  ende  of  joye  is  wo : 
God  wote  that  worldly  joye  is  sone  ago : 
And  if  a  rethor  coude  faire  endite, 
He  in  a  chronicle  might  it  saufly  write. 
As  for  a  soveraiue  notabilitee. 

Now  every  wise  man  let  him  herken  me : 
This  story  is  al  so  trewe,  I  undertake. 
As  is  the  book  of  Launcelot  du  lake. 
That  women  holde  in  ful  gret  reverence. 
Now  wol  I  tume  agen  to  my  sentence. 

A  col  fox,  fo\  of  sleigh  iniquitee. 
That  in  the  grove  had  wonned  yeres  three, 
IBky  high  imagination  forecast. 
The  same  night  thurghout  the  hegges  brast 
Into  the  yerd,  ther  Chaunteclere  the  lifdre 
Was  wont,  and  eke  his  wives,  to  repaire : 
And  in  a  bedde  of  wortes  stiUe  he  lay, 
Till  it  was  passed  undem  of  the  day. 
Waiting  his  time  on  Chaunteclere  to  falle : 
As  g]a£y  don  thise  homicides  alle. 
That  in  await  liggen  to  mordre  men. 

O  fidse  morderour,  rucking  in  thy  den  ! 
O  newe  Scariot,  newe  Genelon  I 
O  &]ae  diasimuloiir,  o  Greek  Sinon, 


That  broughtest  Troye  al  utterly  to  sorwe ! 

0  Chaunteclere,  accursed  be  the  morwe, 
That  thou  into  thy  yerd  flew  fro  the  hemes : 
Thou  were  ful  wel  y warned  by  thy  dremes, 
That  thilke  day  was  perilous  to  thee. 

But  what  that  Gh>d  forewote  most  nodes  be. 
After  the  opinion  of  certain  derkes. 
Witnesse  on  him,  that  any  parfit  clerk  is, 
That  in  scole  is  gret  altercation 
In  this  matere,  and  eret  disputison. 
And  hath  ben  of  an  hundred  thousand  men. 
But  I  ne  cannot  boult  it  to  the  bren. 
As  can  the  holy  doctour  Augustin, 
Or  Boeoe,  or  the  bishop  Bradwardin, 
Whether  that  Goddes  worthy  foreweting 
Streinetii  me  nedely  for  to  don  a  thing, 
(Nedely  depe  I  simple  necessitee) 
Or  elles  if  free  chois  be  granted  me 
To  do  that  same  thing,  or  do  it  nought. 
Though  God  forewot  it,  or  that  it  was  wrought ; 
Or  if  his  weting  streineth  never  a  del. 
But  by  necessitee  oondicionel. 

1  wol  not  han  to  don  of  swiche  matere  ; 
My  tale  is  of  a  cok,  as  ye  may  here. 
That  took  his  conseil  of  his  wif  with  sorwe 
To  walken  in  the  yerd  upon  the  morwe. 
That  he  had  met  &e  dreme,  as  I  yon  told. 
Womennes  conseiles  ben  ful  often  cold ; 
Womannes  conseil  brought  us  first  to  wo. 
And  made  Adam  fro  paradis  to  go, 
Ther  as  he  was  ful  mery,  and  wel  at  eee. 
But  for  I  n'ot,  to  whom  I  might  displese, 
If  I  conseil  of  women  wolde  blame. 
Passe  over,  for  I  said  it  in  my  game. 

Rede  auctours,  wher  they  trete  of  swiche  matere, 
And  what  they  sayn  of  women  ye  mown  here. 
Thise  ben  the  Cokkes  wordes,  and  not  mine  f 
I  can  non  harme  of  no  woman  devine. 

Faire  in  the  send,  to  bath  hire  merily, 
Lith  Pertelote,  and  all  hire  sustera  by, 
Agein  the  sonne,  and  Chaunteclere  so  free 
Suig  merier  than  the  Mermaid  in  the  see, 
For  Phisiologus  sayth  sikerly. 
How  that  they  singen  wel  and  merily. 

And  so  befell  that  as  he  cast  his  eye 
Among  the  wortes  on  a  boterflie. 
He  was  ware  of  this  fox  that  lay  ful  low. 
Nothing  ne  list  him  thanne  for  to  crow. 
But  cried  anon  cok,  cok,  and  up  he  sterte, 
As  man  that  was  affraied  in  his  herte. 
For  naturelly  a  beest  desireth  flee 
Fro  his  oontrarie,  if  he  may  it  see, 
Though  he  never  erst  had  seen  it  with  his  eye. 

This  Chaunteclere,  whan  he  gan  him  espie, 
He  wold  han  fled,  but  that  the  fox  anon 
Said  ;  gentil  sire,  alas  I  what  wol  ye  don  f 
Be  ye  affraid  of  me  that  am  your  frend  t 
Now  certes,  I  were  werse  than  any  fend, 
If  I  to  you  wold  harme  or  vilanie. 
I  n'am  not  come  your  conseil  to  espie. 
But  trewely  the  cause  of  my  coming 
Was  only  for  to  herken  how  ye  sing  : 
For  trewely  ye  han  as  mex^  a  steven. 
As  any  angel  hath,  that  a  in  heven  ; 
Therwith  ye  han  of  musike  more  feling. 
Than  had  Boece,  or  any  that  can  sing. 
My  lord  your  fader  (God  his  soule  bleeae) 
And  eke  your  moder  of  hire  gentillesse 
Han  in  myn  hous  yben,  to  my  gret  ese : 
And  oertes,  sire,  ful  fain  wold  I  you  pleae. 
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Bnt  for'men  apeke  of  Bin^ng,  I  wol  aey. 
So  mote  I  brouken  wel  min  eyen  twey, 
Save  you,  neherd  I  never  man  so  sing, 
As  did  your  fader  in  the  morwening. 
Gertes  it  was  of  herte  all  that  he  song. 
And  for  to  make  his  vois  the  more  strong. 
He  wold  so  peine  him,  that  with  both  his  eyen 
He  muste  wmke,  so  loud  he  wolde  crien. 
And  stonden  on  his  tiptoon  therwithal, 
And  stretchen  forth  his  neeke  lon^  and  smaL 
And  eke  he  was  of  swiche  discretion. 
That  ther  n'as  no  man  in  no  region. 
That  him  in  song  or  wisdom  mighte  paase. 
I  have  wel  red  in  dan  Bumel  the  asse 
Among  his  vers,  how  that  ther  was  a  eok, 
That,  for  a  preestes  sone  yave  him  a  knok 
Upon  his  leg,  while  he  was  yonge  and  nice. 
He  made  him  for  to  lese  his  benefice. 
But  certain  ther  is  no  comparison 
Betwix  the  wisdom  and  discretion 
Of  youre  fader,  and  his  subtilitee. 
Now  singeth,  sire,  for  Seinte  Gharitee, 
Let  see,  can  ye  your  fader  contrefete  ! 

This  Chaunteclere  his  winges  gan  to  bete. 
As  man  that  coud  not  his  treson  espie. 
So  was  he  ravished  with  his  flaterie. 

Alas  !  ye  lordes,  many  a  false  flatour 
Is  in  your  court,  and  many  a  losengeour,   ^  .  ^^ 
That  pleseth  you  wel  more,  by  my  faith. 
Than  he  that  sothfastnesse  unto  you  saith. 
Redeth  Ecclesiast  of  flaterie, 
Beth  ware,  ye  lordes,  of  hire  trecherie. 

This  Chaunteclere  stood  high  upon  his  toos 
Stretching  his  necke,  and  held  his  eyen  cloos, 
And  gan  to  erowen  loude  for  the  nones : 
And  dan  Russel  the  fox  stert  up  at  ones. 
And  by  the  gargat  hente  Chaunteclere, 
And  on  his  back  toward  the  wood  him  here. 
For  yet  ne  was  ther  no  man  that  him  sued. 

O  destinee,  that  maist  not  ben  eschued  1 
Alas,  that  Chaunteclere  flew  fro  the  hemes ! 
Alas,  his  wif  ne  raughte  not  of  dremes  1 
And  on  a  Friday  fell  all  this  meschance. 

0  Venus,  that  art  goddesse  of  plesanee. 
Sin  that  thy  servant  was  this  Chaunteclere, 
And  in  thy  service  did  all  his  powere, 
More  for  delit,  than  world  to  multiplie. 
Why  wolt  thou  suffre  him  on  thy  day  to  die ! 

0  Gaufride,  dere  maister  soverain, 
That,  whan  thy  worthy  king  Richard  was  slain 
With  shot,  complainedest  his  deth  so  sore, 
Why  ne  had  I  now  thy  science  and  thy  lore, 
The  Friday  for  to  chiden,  as  did  ye ! 
(For  on  a  Friday  sothly  slain  was  he) 
Than  wold  I  shew  you  how  that  I  coud  plaine, 
For  Chauntecleres  drede,  and  for  his  pame. 

Certes  swiche  cry,  ne  lamentation 
N'as  never  of  ladies  made,  whan  Ilion 
Was  wonne.  and  Firms  with  his  streite  swerd 
Whan  he  had  hent  king  Priam  by  the  herd, 
And  slain  him,  (as  saith  us  Eneidot) 
As  maden  all  the  hennes  in  the  cloos, 
Whan  they  had  seen  of  Chaunteclere  the  sic^ht. 
But  soverainly  dame  Pertelote  shright, 
Ful  louder  than  did  Hasdruballes  vrif, 
Whan  that  hire  husbond  hadde  ylost  his  lif, 
And  that  the  Romaines  hadden  brent  Cartage, 
She  was  so  ful  of  turment  and  of  rage, 
That  wilfully  into  the  fire  she  sterte. 
And  brent  hireselven  with  a  stedfast  herte. 


O  woful  hennes,  right  so  criden  ye, 
As,  whan  that  Nero  brente  the  citee 
Of  Rome,  cried  the  senatoures  wives. 
For  that  hir  husbonds  losten  alle  hir  lives ; 
Withouten  nit  this  Nero  hath  hem  slain. 

Now  wol  I  tume  unto  my  tale  again. 
The  sely  widewe,  and  hire  doughtren  two, 
Herden  thise  hennes  crie  and  maken  wo. 
And  out  at  the  dores  sterten  they  anon. 
And  saw  the  fox  toward  the  wode  is  gon. 
And  bare  upon  his  back  the  cok  away : 
They  erieden,  out  I  harow  and  wala  wa ! 
A  ha  the  fox  !  and  after  him  they  ran. 
And  eke  with  staves  many  another  man ; 
Ran  Colle  our  dogge,  and  Talbot,  and  Gerlond, 
And  Malkin,  withhire  distaf  in  hire  bond  ; 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  eke  the  veray  hogges 
So  fered  were  for  berking  of  the  dogges. 
And  shouting  of  the  men  and  women  eke. 
They  ronnen  so,  hem  thought  hir  hertes  breke. 
They  yelleden  as  fendee  don  in  helle  : 
The  dokes  erieden  as  men  wold  hem  queUe  : 
The  gees  for  fere  flewen  over  the  trees. 
Out  of  the  hive  came  the  swarme  of  bees, 
So  hidons  was  the  noise,  a  benedidte! 
Certes  he  Jakke  Straw,  and  his  meinie, 
Ne  maden  never  shontes  half  so  shrille. 
Whan  that  they  wolden  any  Fleming  kille, 
As  thilke  day  was  made  upon  the  fox. 
Of  bras  they  broughten  beemes  and  of  box, 
Of  horn  and  bone,  in  which  they  blew  and  pouped. 
And  therwithal  they  shriked  and  they  houped ; 
It  semed,  as  that  the  heven  shulde  faJle. 

Now,  goode  men,  I  pray  yon  herkeneth  alle ; 
Lo,  how  fortune  tnmeth  sodenly 
The  hope  and  pride  eke  of  hire  enemy. 
This  cok  that  lay  upon  the  foxes  bake, 
In  all  his  drede,  unto  the  fox  he  spake. 
And  sayde ;  sire,  if  that  I  were  as  ye, 
Yet  wolde  I  sayn,  (as  wisly  God  heipe  me) 
Tumeth  agein,  ye  proude  cherles  alle ; 
A  veray  pestilence  upon  you  falle. 
Now  am  I  come  unto  the  wodes  side, 
Maugre^our  bed,  the  eok  shal  here  abide ; 
I  wol  him  ete  in  faith,  and  that  anon. 

The  fox  answered,  in  faith  it  shal  be  don  : 
And  as  he  spake  the  word,  al  sodenly 
The  cok  brake  from  his  mouth  deliverly. 
And  high  upon  a  tree  he  flew  anon. 

And  whaii  the  fox  saw  that  the  cok  was  gon, 
Alas  I  quod  he,  o  Chaunteclere,  alas  I 
I  have  (quod  he)  ydon  to  you  trespas. 
In  as  moche  as  1  maked  you  aferd. 
Whan  I  you  hente,  and  brought  out  of  your  yerd ; 
But,  sire,  I  did  it  in  no  wikke  entente : 
Come  doun,  and  I  shal  tell  you  what  I  mente. 
I  shal  say  sothe  to  you,  Grod  helpe  me  so. 

Nay  than,  quod  he,  I  shrewe  us  bothe  two. 
And  first  I  shrewe  myself,  bothe  blood  and  bones. 
If  thou  begile  me  oftener  than  ones. 
Thou  shalt  no  more  thurgh  thy  flaterie 
Do  me  to  sing  and  winken  with  myn  eye. 
For  he  that  winketh,  whan  he  shulde  see, 
Al  wilfully,  Grod  let  him  never  the. 

Nay,  quod  the  fox,  but  (rod  yeve  him  meschance. 
That  is  so  indiscrete  of  governance. 
That  jangleth,  whan  that  he  shuld  hold  his 

Lo,  which  it  is  for  to  be  reccheles 
And  negligent,  and  trust  on  flaterie. 
But  ye  tha^  holden  this  tale  a  folie, 
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Aa  of  a  fox,  or  of  a  cok,  or  hen, 
Taketh  the  moralitee  therof,  good  men. 
For  Seint  Poule  sayth,  That  all  that  writen  'a. 
To  our  doctrine  it  is  ywritten  vwis. 
Taketh  the  fruit,  and  let  the  chaf  he  stille. 
Now,  goode  God,  if  that  it  he  thy  wille. 
As  aayth  my  Lord,  so  make  ua  all  good  men  ; 
And  bring  as  to  thy  hlghe  hlisae.    Amen, 

Sire  Nonnes  Freest,  our  hoste  sayd  anon, 
Yhleeeed  he  thy  breclie  and  every  ston ; 
This  was  a  mery  tale  of  Chaunteclere. 
But  by  my  trouthe,  if  thou  were  seculere, 


Thou  woldest  ben  a  tredefoule  a  right : 
For  if  thou  have  corage  as  thou  hi^t  mighty 
Thee  were  nede  of  hennes,  as  I  wene, 
Ye  mo  than  seven  times  seventene. 
Se,  whiche  braunes  hath  this  gentil  preest, 
So  gret  a  necke,  and  swiche  a  Ui^e  breest  I 
He  loketh  as  a  sparhauk  with  his  even ; 
Him  nedeth  not  his  colour  for  to  dien 
With  Brasil,  ne  with  grain  of  Portingale. 

But,  sire,  faire  ialle  you  for  your  tele. 
And  after  that,  he  with  ful  mery  chore 
Sayd  to  another,  as  ye  shulen  here. 


THE  SECOND  NONNES  TALE. 


Thb  ministre  and  the  norice  unto  vices, 

Which  that  men  dope  in  English  idelnesse, 

That  porter  at  the  gate  is  of  delices, 

To  esehuen,  and  by  hire  contrary  hire  oppresse, 

That  is  to  sam,  by  leful  besinesse, 

Wei  oughte  we  to  don  al  our  entente. 

Lest  that  the  fend  thurgh  idelnesse  us  hente. 

'  For  he  that  with  his  thousand  cordes  slie 
Continuelly  us  waitetb  to  beclappe, 
Whan  he  may  man  in  idelnesse  espie, 
He  can  so  lightly  cacche  him  in  his  trappe. 
Til  that  a  man  be  bent  right  by  the  lappe. 
He  n'is  not  ware  the  fend  hath  him  in  hond  : 
Wei  ought  us  werehe,  and  idelnesse  withstond. 

And  though  men  dradden  never  for  to  die, 
Yet  see  men  wel  by  reson  douteles, 
That  idelnesse  is  rote  of  slogardie. 
Of  which  ther  never  cometh  no  good  encrees^ 
And  see  that  slouthe  holdeth  hem  in  a  l^te. 
Only  to  slepe,  and  for  to  ete  and  drinke. 
And  to  devouren  all  that  other  swinke. 

And  for  to  put  us  from  swiche  idelnesse^ 
That  cause  is  of  so  gret  confusion, 
1  have  here  don  my  feithful  besinesse 
After  the  Legende  in  transUttion 
Right  of  thy  glorious  lif  and  passion. 
Thou  with  thy  gerlond,  wrought  of  rose  and  lilie. 
Thee  mene  I,  maid  and  martir  Seinte  Cedlie. 

And  thou,  that  arte  floure  of  virgines  all. 
Of  whom  thaX  Bernard  list  so  wel  to  write, 
To  thee  at  my  beginning  first  I  call. 
Thou  comfort  of  us  wretches,  do  me  endite 
Thy  maidens  deth,  that  wan  thurgh  hire  merite 
The  eternal  lif,  and  over  the  fend  victorie. 
As  man  may  after  reden  in  hire  stone. 

Thoo  maide  and  mother,  doughter  of  thy  son, 
Thqii  well  of  mercy,  sinful  soules  cure. 
In  whom  that  God  of  bountee  chees  to  won ; 
Thoa  humble  and  high  over  every  creature. 
Thou  nobledest  so  fer  forth  our  nature, 
That  no  desdaine  the  maker  had  of  kinde 
His  son  in  blood  and  flesh  to  clothe  and  winde. 


Within  the  doystre  bUslul  of  thy  sides, 
Toke  mannes  shape  the  eternal  love  and  pees, 
That  of  the  trine  compas  Lord  and  gide  is, 
Whom  erthe,  and  see,  and  heven  out  of  relees 
Ay  herien ;  and  thou,  viig;ine  wemmeles, 
Bare  of  thy  body  (and  dweltest  maiden  pure) 
The  creatour  of  every  creature. 

Assembled  is  in  thee  magnificence 
With  mercy,  goodnesse,  and  with  swiche  pitee, 
That  thou,  that  art  the  aonne  of  excellence, 
Not  only  helpest  hem  that  praien  thee. 
But  oftentime  of  thy  benignitee 
Ful  freely,  or  that  men  tmn  helpe  beseche. 
Thou  goest  befome,  and  art  hir  lives  leche. 

Now  helpe,  thou  meke  and  blisful  faire  maide, 
Me  flemed  wretch,  in  this  desert  of  galle  ; 
Thinke  on  the  woman  Gananee,  that  saide 
That  whelpes  eten  som  of  the  cromes  alle 
That  from  hir  Lordes  teble  ben  yfalle ; 
And  though  that  I,  unworthy  sone  of  Eve, 
Be  sinful,  yet  accepteth  my  beleve. 

And  for  that  feith  is  ded  withouten  werkes, 
So  for  to  werken  yeve  me  wit  and  space, 
That  I  be  quit  from  thennes  that  most  derke  is  ; 
O  thou,  that  art  so  faire  and  ful  of  grace. 
Be  thou  min  advocat  in  that  high  phice, 
Ther  as  withouten  ende  is  songe  Osanne, 
Thou  Cristes  mother,  doughter  dere  of  Anne. 

And  of  thy  light  my  soule  in  prison  light, 
That  troubled  is  by  the  contagion 
Of  my  body,  and  also  by  the  wight 
Of  erthly  lust,  and  £alse  affection  : 
O  haven  of  r^ute,  o  salvation 
Of  hem  that  ben  in  sorwe  and  in  distresse. 
Now  help,  for  to  my  werk  I  wol  me  dresse. 

Yet  pray  I  vou  that  reden  that  I  write^ 
Foryeve  me,  tnat  I  do  no  diligence 
This  flke  stone  subtilly  to  en£te. 
For  both  have  I  the  wordes  and  sentence 
Of  him,  that  at  the  seintes  reverence 
The  stone  wrote,  and  folowed  hire  legende, 
And  pray  you  that  ye  wol  my  werk  amende. 
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First  wol  I  yon  the  luune  of  Seinte  GecUie 
Expoune,  w  men  may  in  hire  Btorie  see  : 
It  is  to  aayn  in  English,  Helens  UliOy 
For  pure  chastnesse  of  virginitee, 
Or  for  she  whitneese  had  of  honestee. 
And  grene  of  conscience,  and  of  good  £une 
The  swote  savour^  Lilie  was  hire  name. 

Or  Cecilie  is  to  sayn  the  way  to  hlinde. 
For  she  ensample  was  by  good  teching  ; 
Or  elles  GecUie,  as  I  writea  finde. 
Is  joined  by  a  maner  conjoining 
Of  heven  and  Lia,  and  here  in  fignring 
The  heven  is  set  for  thought  of  holinesse, 
And  Lia,  for  hire  lasting  besinesse. 

Cecilie  may  eke  be  sayd  in  this  manere, 
Wanting  of  blindnesse,  for  hire  grete  light 
Of  sapience,  and  for  hire  thewes  dere. 
Or  elles  lo,  this  maidens  name  bright 
Of  heven  and  Leot  cometh,  for  which  by  right 
Men  might  hire  wel  the  heven  of  peple  calle, 
Ensample  of  good  and  wise  werkes  alle  : 

For  Leos  peple  in  English  is  to  say ; 
And  right  as  men  may  in  the  heven  see 
The  Sonne  and  mono,  and  sterree  every  way, 
Right  so  men  gostly,  in  this  maiden  free 
Sawen  of  faith  the  magnanimitee. 
And  eke  the  derenesse  hole  of  sapience. 
And  sondry  werkes,  bright  of  excellence. 

And  right  so  as  thise  Philosophres  write. 
That  heven  is  swift  and  round,  and  eke  brenning, 
Right  so  was  fiure  Cecilie  the  white 
Fnl  swift  and  besy  in  every  good  working. 
And  round  and  hole  in  eood  persevering. 
And  brenning  ever  in  charitee  ful  bright : 
Now  have  I  you  declared  what  she  hight 

This  maiden  bright  Cecile,  as  hire  lif  saith, 
Was  come  of  Roroaines  and  of  noble  kind, 
And  from  hire  cradle  fostred  in  the  faith 
Of  Crist,  and  bare  his  Grospel  in  hire  mind  : 
She  never  cesed,  as  I  writen  find. 
Of  hire  prayere,  and  God  to  love  and  drede, 
Beseching  him  to  kepe  hire  maidenhede. 

And  whan  this  maiden  shuld  until  a  man 
Ywedded  be,  that  was  ful  yonge  of  age. 
Which  that  ycleped  was  Valerian, 
And  day  was  comen  of  hire  marriage. 
She  ful  devout  and  humble  in  hire  corage. 
Under  hire  robe  of  gold,  that  sat  ful  faire, 
Had  next  hire  flesh  ydad  hire  in  an  haire. 

And  while  that  the  organs  maden  melodie, 
To  God  alone  thus  in  hire  hert  song  she ; 
0  Lord,  my  soule  and  eke  my  body  gie 
Unwemmed,  lest  that  I  confounded  be. 
And  for  his  love  that  died  upon  the  tree. 
Every  second  or  thridde  day  she  fast, 
Ay  bidding  in  hire  orisons  ful  fast. 

The  night  came,  and  to  bedde  most  she  gon 
With  hire  husbond,  as  it  is  the  manere, 
And  prively  she  said  to  him  anon  ; 
0  swete  and  wel  beloved  spouse  dere, 
Ther  is  a  oonseil,  and  ye  wol  it  here. 
Which  that  right  iayn  I  wold  unto  yon  saie, 
So  that  ye  swere,  ye  wol  it  not  bewraie. 


Valerian  gan  fast  onto  hire  swere. 
That  for  no  cas,  ne  thing  that  mighte  be. 
He  shulde  never  to  non  bewraien  here ; 
And  than  at  erst  thus  to  him  saide  she ; 
I  have  an  Angel  which  that  loveth  me. 
That  with  gret  love,  wher  so  I  wake  or  slope. 
Is  redy  ay  my  body  for  to  kepe ; 

And  if  that  he  may  felen  out  of  drede. 
That  ye  me  touch  or  love  in  viUnie, 
He  right  anon  wol  sleen  yon  with  the  dede. 
And  in  your  youthe  thus  ye  shulden  die. 
And  if  that  ye  in  dene  love  me  gie. 
He  wol  you  love  as  me,  for  your  denenesse^ 
And  shew  to  yon  his  joye  and  his  brightn 


This  Valerian,  corrected  as  God  wold, 
Answerd  again,  if  I  shal  trusten  thee, 
Let  me  that  angel  seen,  and  him  behold ; 
And  if  that  it  a  veray  angel  be, 
Than  wol  I  don  as  thou  hast  prayed  me ; 
And  if  thou  love  another  man,  forsothe 
Right  with  this  swerd  than  wol  I  slee  yon  bothe. 

Cecile  answerd  anon  right  in  this  wise ; 
If  that  you  list,  the  angel  shul  ye  see. 
So  that  ye  trowe  on  Cnst,  and  you  baptise ; 
Goth  forth  to  Via  Apia  (quod  die^ 
That  fro  this  toun  ne  slant  but  miles  three. 
And  to  the  poure  folkes  that  ther  dwellen 
Say  hem  right  thus,  as  that  I  shal  you  tellen. 

Tell  hem,  that  I  Cecile  yon  to  hem  aent 
To  shewen  you  the  good  Urban  the  old. 
For  secree  nodes,  and  for  good  entent ; 
And  whan  that  ye  Seint  Urban  ban  behold. 
Tell  him  the  wordes  whiche  I  to  you  told  ; 
And  wlian  that  he  hath  purged  you  fro  sinne. 
Than  shal  ye  seen  that  angel  er  ye  twinne. 

Valerian  is  to  the  place  gon, 
And  right  as  he  was  taught  by  hire  leming. 
He  fond  this  holy  old  Uriian  anon 
Among  the  seintes  buriels  louting : 
And  he  anon  withouten  tarying 
Did  his  message,  and  whan  that  he  it  tolde. 
Urban  for  joye  his  hondes  gan  upholde. 

The  teres  from  his  eyen  let  he  falle ; 
Almighty  Lord,  o  Jesu  Crist,  quod  he. 
Sower  of  chast  conseil,  hierde  of  us  alio. 
The  fruit  of  thilke  seed  of  chasUtee 
That  thou  hast  sow  in  Cecile,  take  to  thee  : 
Lo,  like  a  besy  bee  withouten  gile 
Thee  serveth  ay  thin  owen  thml  Cecile. 

"^For  thilke  spouse,  that  she  toke  bat  newe 
Ful  like  a  fiers  leon,  she  sendeth  here 
As  make  as  ever  was  any  lambe  to  ewe. 
And  with  that  word  anon  ther  gan  apere 
An  old  man,  clad  in  white  clothes  dere. 
That  had  a  book  with  lettres  of  gold  in  bond. 
And  gan  befome  Valerian  to  stond. 

Valerian,  as  ded,  fell  doun  for  drede, 
Whan  he  him  saw  ;  and  he  up  bent  him  tho. 
And  on  his  book  right  thus  he  gan  to  rede  ; 
On  Lord,  on  faith,  on  God  withouten  mo, 
On  Cristendom,  and  fader  of  all  also 
Aboven  all,  and  over  all  every  wher  : 
Thise  wordes  all  with  gold  ywritea  were. 
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Whan  this  wu  red,  than  said  this  olde  man, 
Leveel  thou  this  thing  or  no  t  aay  ye  or  nay. 
I  leve  all  this  thin?,  quod  Yalenan, 
For  sother  thing  than  this,  I  dare  wel  say, 
Under  the  heven  no  wight  thinken  may. 
Tho  vanished  the  olde  man,  he  n'iste  wher, 
And  pope  Urban  him  cristened  right  ther. 

Valerian  goth  home,  and  fint  Cedlie 
Within  his  ehambre  with  an  an^l  stonde : 
This  angel  had  of  roses  and  of  lilie 
Corones  two,  the  which  he  bare  in  honde, 
And  first  to  Gedle,  as  I  understonde, 
He  yaf  that  on,  and  after  gan  he  take 
That  other  to  Valerian  hire  make. 

With  body  dene,  and  with  nnwemmed  thought 
Kepeth  ay  wel  thiee  corones  two,  quod  he. 
From  paradis  to  you  I  have  hem  brought, 
Ne  never  mo  ne  shul  they  roten  be, 
Ne  lese  hir  swete  savour,  trusteth  me, 
Ne  never  wight  shal  seen  hem  with  his  C|^e, 
But  he  be  chaste,  and  hate  vilanie. 

And  thou.  Valerian,  for  thou  so  sone 
Assentedest  to  good  conseil,  also 
Say  what  thee  lut,  and  thou  shalt  han  thy  bone. 
I  have  a  brother,  quod  Valerian  tho, 
That  in  this  world  I  love  no  man  so, 
I  pray  you  that  my  brother  may  have  grace 
To  know  the  troulh,  as  I  do  in  Uiis  place. 

The  angel  sayd  ;  God  liketh  thy  request, 
And  bothe  with  the  palme  of  martirdome 
Ye  shullen  come  unto  his  blisful  rest. 
And  with  that  word,  Tiburoe  his  brother  come. 
And  whan  that  he  the  savour  undemome, 
Which  that  the  roses  and  the  lilies  cast. 
Within  his  herte  he  gan  to  wonder  fut, 

And  said ;  I  wonder  this  time  of  the  yere 
Whenues  that  swete  savour  cometh  so 
Of  roses  and  lilies,  that  I  smelle  here  ; 
For  though  I  had  hem  in  min  hondes  two, 
The  savour  might  in  me  no  deper  go : 
The  swete  sm^  that  in  min  herte  I  find, 
Hath  changed  me  all  in  another  kind. 

Valerian  saide  ;  two  corones  han  we 
Snow-white  and  rose-red,  that  shinen  dere, 
Which  that  thin  eyen  han  no  might  to  see : 
And  as  thou  smellest  hem  thurgh  my  praiere, 
So  shalt  thou  seen  hem,  leve  brother  dere. 
If  it  so  be  thou  wolt  withouten  slouthe 
Beleve  aright,  and  know  the  yeamy  trouthe. 

Tiburoe  answered ;  saiest  thou  this  to  me 
In  sothneese,  or  in  dreme  herken  I  this ! 
In  dremes,  quod  Valerian,  han  we  be 
Unto  this  time,  brother  min,  ywis : 
But  now  at  erst  in  trouthe  our  dwelling  is. 
How  woet  thou  this,  quod  Tiburoe,  in  what  .wise ! 
Quod  Valerian ;  that  shal  I  thee  devise. 

The  angel  of  God  hath  me  the  trouth  ytaught. 
Which  thou  shalt  seen,  if  that  thou  wilt  reney 
The  idoles,  and  be  dene,  and  elles  naught. 
[And  of  the  miracle  of  thise  corones  twey 
Seint  Ambrose  in  his  preface  list  to  sey  ; 
Solempnely  this  noble  doctour  dere 
Commendeth  it,  and  saith  in  this  manexe. 


The  palme  of  martirdome  for  to  receive, 
Seinte  Cecilie,  fulfilled  of  Goddes  yeft. 
The  world  and  eke  hire  ehambre  gan  she  weive  ; 
Witneese  Tiburoes  and  Ceciles  shrift, 
To  which  God  of  his  bountee  wolde  shift 
Corones  two,  of  floures  wel  smelling. 
And  made  his  angel  hem  the  corones  bring. 

The  maid  hath  brought  thise  men  tobli>seabove ; 
The  world  hath  wist  what  it  is  worth  certain 
Devotion  of  chastitee  to  love.] 
Tho  shewed  him  CecUe  all  open  and  plain. 
That  all  idoles  n'is  but  a  thing  in  vain. 
For  they  ben  dombe,  and  therto  they  ben  deve. 
And  chazged  him  his  idoles  for  to  leve. 

Who  so  that  troweth  not  this,  a  best  he  is, 
Quod  this  Tiburoe,  if  that  I  shal  not  lie. 
And  she  gan  kisse  his  brest  whan  she  herd  this. 
And  was  ful  glad  he  coude  trouth  espie : 
This  day  I  tiuce  thee  for  min  allie, 
Saide  this  blisful  fiure  maiden  dere ; 
And  after  that  she  said  as  ye  may  here. 

'Lo,  right  so  as  the  love  of  Crist  (quod  she) 
Bifade  me  thy  brothers  wif,  right  in  that  wise 
Anon  for  mine  allie  here  take  1  thee, 
Sithen  that  thou  wolt  thin  idoles  despise. 
Goth  with  thy  brother  now  and  thee  baptise. 
And  make  thee  dene,  so  that  thou  maist  behold 
The  angels  face,  of  which  thy  brother  told. 

Tiburce  answered,  and  saide  ;  brother  dere. 
First  tell  me  whither  I  shal,  and  to  what  man. 
To  whom !  quod  he  ;  come  forth  with  goode  chere, 
I  wol  thee  lede  unto  the  pope  Urban. 
To  Urban !  brother  min  Valerian, 
Quod  tho  Tiburce,  wilt  thou  me  thider  lede  t 
Me  thinketh  that  it  were  a  wonder  dede. 

Ne  menest  thou  not  Urban  (quod  he  tho) 
That  is  so  often  damned  to  be  ded. 
And  woneth  in  halkes  alway  to  and  fro. 
And  dare  not  ones  putten  forth  his  bed  ! 
Men  shuld  him  brennen  in  a  fire  so  red, 
If  he  were  found,  or  that  men  might  him  spie, 
And  we  also,  to  here  him  compagnie. 

And  while  we  seken  thilke  divinitee, 
That  is  yhid  in  heven  prively, 
Algate  ybrent  in  this  world  shuld  we  be. 
To  whom  Cecile  answered  bolddy  ; 
Men  mighten  dreden  wel  and  skilfully 
This  lif  to  lese,  min  owen  dere  brother, 
If  this  were  living  only  and  non  other. 

But  ther  is  better  lif  in  other  place. 
That  never  shal  be  lost,  ne  drede  thee  nought : 
Which  Groddes  sone  us  tolde  thurgh  his  grace. 
That  fadres  sone  which  alle  thinges  wrought ; 
And  all  that  wrought  is  with  a  wilful  thought, 
The  gost,  that  from  the  fader  gan  precede, 
Hath  souled  hem  withouten  any  drede. 

By  word  and  by  miracle  he  Goddes  sone. 
Whan  he  was  in  this  world,  decUved  here. 
That  ther  is  other  lif  ther  men  may  wone. 
To  whom  answerd  Tiburce  ;  o  suster  dere, 
Ne  saidest  thou  right  now  in  this  manere, 
Ther  n'as  but  o  God,  lord  in  sothfiwtnease. 
And  now  of  three  how  mayst  thou  here  witnesM  t 
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That  Bhal  I  tell,  quod  she,  or  that  I  go. 
Right  as  a  man  hath  sapiences  three, 
Memorie,  engine,  and  intellect  also, 
So  in  o  being  of  divinitee 
Three  persones  mowen  ther  righte  wel  be. 
Tho  gan  she  him  ful  besily  to  preche 
Of  Cristes  sonde,  and  of  his  peines  teche, 

And  many  pointes  of  his  passion ; 
How  Goddes  sone  in  this  world  was  withhold 
To  don  mankinde  pleine  remission, 
That  was  ybound  in  sinne  and  cares  cold. 
All  this  thinff  she  unto  Tibnroe  told. 
And  after  this  Tibnroe  in  good  entent. 
With  Valerian  to  pope  Urban  he  went. 

That  thanked  God,  and  with  glad  herte  and  light 
He  cristened  him,  and  made  him  in  that  place 
Parfite  in  his  lerning  and  Goddes  knight. 
And  after  this  Tiburoe  ^t  swiche  grace. 
That  CTery  day  he  saw  m  time  and  space 
The  angel  of  6od,  and  every  manor  bone 
That  he  God  axed,  it  was  sped  ful  sone. 

It  were  fill  hard  by  ordre  for  to  sain 
How  many  wonders  Jesus  for  hem  wrought. 
But  at  the  last,  to  tellen  short  and  plain. 
The  sergeannts  of  the  toun  of  Rome  hem  sought, 
And  hem  before  Almaehe  the  prefect  brought. 
Which  hem  apposed,  and  knew  all  hire  entent. 
And  to  the  image  of  Jupiter  hem  sent ; 

And  said  ;  who  so  wol  nought  do  sacrifice. 
Swap  of  his  hed,  this  is  my  sentence  here. 
Anon  tbise  martyrs,  that  I  you  derise. 
On  Maximus,  that  was  an  officere 
Of  the  prefectes,  and  his  comiculere, 
Hem  bent,  and  whan  he  forth  the  seintes  lad. 
Himself  he  wept  for  pitee  that  he  had. 

Whan  Maximus  had  herd  the  seintes  lore. 
He  gate  him  of  the  turmentoures  leve, 
And  lad  hem  to  his  hous  withouten  more ; 
And  with  hir  preching,  or  that  it  were  eve. 
They  gonnen  tro  the  turmentours  to  reve. 
And  fro  Maxime,  and  fro  his  folk  echo  on 
The  false  faith,  to  trowe  in  Grod  alone. 

Cedlie  came,  whan  it  was  waxen  night. 
With  preestes,  that  hem  cristened  all  vfere  ; 
And  afterward,  whan  dav  was  waxen  light,  * 

Cecilie  hem  said  with  a  nil  stedfast  chore  ; 
Now,  Cristes  owen  knishtes  leve  and  dere. 
Caste  all  away  the  werkes  of  derkenesse. 
And  armeth  you  in  armes  of  brightnesse. 

Ye  han  forsoth  ydon  a  gret  bataille  ; 
Your  cours  is  don,  your  faith  han  ye  conserved  ; 
Goth  to  the  eroune  of  lif  that  mav  not  faille  ; 
The  rightful  juge,  which  that  ye  han  served, 
Shal  yeve  it  you,  as  ye  han  it  deserved. 
And  whan  tUs  thing  was  said,  as  I  devise, 
Men  ledde  hem  form  to  don  the  sacrifice. 

But  whan  they  weren  to  the  place  ybrought. 
To  tellen  shortly  the  condusioun, 
They  n*olde  enoense,  ne  sacrifice  right  nought. 
But  on  hir  knees  they  setten  hem  adoun. 
With  humble  herte  and  sad  devotioun. 
And  loeten  bothe  hir  hedes  in  the  pUoe ; 
Hir  soules  wenten  to  the  king  of  grace. 


This  Maximus,  that  saw  this  thing  betide, . 
With  pitouB  teres  told  it  anon  right, 
That  he  hir  soules  saw  to  heven  glide 
With  angels,  ful  of  derenesse  and  of  light ; 
And  with  his  word  converted  many  a  wight* 
For  which  Almaehius  did  him  to-bete 
With  whip  of  led,  til  he  his  lif  gan  lete. 

Cecile  him  toke,  and  buried  him  anon 
By  Tiburoe  and  Valerian  softely. 
Within  hir  burying  place,  under  the  tton. 
And  after  this  Almachios  hastily 
Bad  his  ministres  fetchen  openly 
Cecile,  so  that  she  might  in  his  presence 
Don  sacrifice,  and  Jupiter  encense. 

But  they  converted  at  hire  wise  lore 
Wepten  fill  sore,  and  yaven  fill  credence 
Unto  hire  word,  and  crieden  more  and  more  ; 
Crist,  Goddes  sone,  withouten  difference 
Is  veray  God,  this  is  all  our  sentence. 
That  hath  so  good  a  servant  him  to  serve : 
Thus  with  o  vois  we  trowen  though  we  sterve. 

Almaehius,  that  herd  of  this  doing, 
Bad  fetchen  Cecile,  that  he  might  hire  see : 
And  aldei&vt,  lo,  this  was  his  axing  ; 
What  maner  woman  arte  thou !  quod  h& 
I  am  a  gentilwoman  borne,  quod  she. 
I  axe  thee,  quod  he,  though  it  thee  greve. 
Of  thy  religion  and  of  thy  beleve. 

Why  than  began  your  question  folily. 

Quod  she,  that  woldest  two  answers  conclude 

In  o  demand  t  ye  axon  lewedlv. 

Almaehe  answ^d  to  that  similitude. 

Of  whennes  cometh  thin  answering  so  rude  1 

Of  whennes  t  (quod  she,  whan  that  Stte  was  fireined) 

Of  consdenoe,  and  of  good  faith  unfeined. 

Almaehius  said  ;  ne  takest  thou  non  bede 
Of  my  power  t  and  she  him  answerd  this  ; 
Your  might  (quod  she)  ful  litel  is  to  drede  ; 
For  every  mortal  mannes  power  n'is 
But  like  a  bladder  fill  of  wmd  ywis : 
For  with  a  nedles  point,  whan  it  is  blow. 
May  all  the  host  of  it  be  laid  fill  low. 

Ful  wrongfully  begonnest  thou,  (quod  he) 
And  yet  in  wrong  is  al  thy  perseverance  : 
Woet  thou  not  how  our  mighty  princes  firee 
Have  thus  commanded  and  made  ordinance. 
That  every  cristen  wight  shal  han  penance 
But  if  that  he  his  Cristendome  withseye. 
And  gon  al  quite,  if  he  wol  it  reneye  f 

Your  princes  erren,  as  your  nobley  doth, 
Quod  tho  Cecile,  and  with  a  wood  sentence 
Ye  make  us  gUty,  and  it  is  not  sotb  : 
For  ye  that  knowen  wel  our  innocence. 
For  as  moche  as  we  don  ay  reverence 
To  Crist,  and  for  we  here  ji  Cristen  name. 
Ye  put  on  us  a  crime  and  eke  a  blame. 

But  we  that  knowen  thilke  name  so 
For  vertuous,  we  may  it  not  withseve. 
Almaehe  answered  ;  chese  on  of  thiae  two. 
Do  sacrifice,  or  Cristendom  reneye. 
That  thou  mow  now  escapen  by  that  wey. 
At  which  this  holy  bllsful  fayre  maid 
Gan  for  to  laughe^  and  to  the  juge  said : 
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O  iage  confuse  in  tby  nieetee, 
Wolaest  thou  that  I  reneye  innooenoe ! 
To  maken  me  a  wicked  wight  (quod  ahe) 
Lo,  he  dissimuleth  here  in  audience, 
He  stareth  and  wodeth  in  his  advertence. 
To  whom  Ahnaehins  said  ;  Unsely  wretch, 
Ne  woet  thou  not  how  lar  my  might  may  stretch  f 

Han  not  our  mighty  princes  to  me  yeven 
Ya  hothe  power  and  eke  auctoritee 
To  maken  folk  to  dien  or  to  liven  ! 
Why  spekest  thou  so  proudly  than  to  me  f 
I  ne  speke  nought  but  stedfastly,  quod  she, 
Not  proudely,  for  I  say,  as  for  my  side. 
We  haten  dedly  thilke  vice  of  pride. 

And  if  thou  drede  not  a  soth  for  to  here, 
'  Than  wol  I  shewe  al  openly  by  right. 
That  thou  hast  miide  a  ful  gret  losing  here. 
Thou  saist,  thy  princes  han  thee  yeven  might 
Both  for  to  slee  and  for  to  qniken  a  wight, 
Thou  that  ne  maist  but  only  lif  bereve, 
Thou  hast  non  other  power  ne  no  leve. 

,  But  thou  maist  sayn,  thy  princes  han  thee  maked 
Ministre  of  deth ;  for  if  wou  speke  of  mo. 
Thou  liest ;  for  thy  power  is  ful  naked. 
Do  way  thy  boldnesse,  said  Almachius  tho. 
And  sacrifice  to  our  {^des,  er  thou  go. 
I.recke  not  what  wrong  that  thou  me  proffre, 
For  I  can  snffire  it  as  a  phllosophre. 

But  thilke  wronges  may  I  not  endure. 
That  thou  spekest  of  our  goddes  here,  quod  he. 
Cecile  answerd  ;  o  nice  creature. 
Thou  saidest  no  word  sin  thou  spake  to  me. 
That  I  ne  knew  therwith  thy  nioetee, 
And  thai  thou  were  in  every  maner  wise 
A  lowed  officer,  a  vain  justice. 


Ther  lacketh  nothing  to  thin  utter  eyen 
Thai  thou  n'art  blind ;  for  thing  that  we  seen 
That  is  a  ston,  that  men  may  wel  espien. 
That  ilke  ston  a  god  thou  wolt  it  calle. 
I  rede  thee  let  thin  bond  upon  it  falle. 
And  tast  it  wel,  and  ston  thou  shalt  it  find. 
Sin  that  thou  seest  not  with  thin  eyen  blind. 

It  is  a  shame  that  the  peple  shal 
So  soomen  thee,  and  laugh  at  thy  folic  : 
For  comunly  men  wot  it  wel  over  al. 
That  mighty  God  is  in  his  hevens  hie  ; 


aUe 


And  thise  images,  wel  maist  thou  espie. 
To  thee  ne  to  hemself  may  not  profite. 
For  in  effect  they  be  not  worth  a  mite. 

Thise  and  swiehe  other  worded  saide  she. 
And  he  wex  wroth,  and  bade  men  shuld  hire  lede 
Home  til  hire  house,  and  in  hire  hous  (quod  he) 
Brenne  hire  right  in  a  bath,  with  flames  rede. 
And  as  he  bade,  right  so  was  don  the  dede  ; 
For  in  a  bathe  they  gonne  hire  faste  shetten. 
And  night  and  day  gret  fljre  they  under  betten. 

The  longe  night,  and  eke  a  day  also. 
For  all  the  fire,  and  eke  the  bathes  bete. 
She  sate  al  cold,  and  felt  of  it  no  wo. 
It  made  hire  not  a  drope  for  to  swete : 
But  in  that  bath  hire  lif  she  muste  lete. 
For  he  Almache,  with  a  ful  wicke  entent. 
To  sleen  hire  in  the  bath  his  sonde  sent. 

Three  strokes  in  the  nekke  he  smote  hire  tho 
The  turmentour,  but  for  no  numer  chance 
He  mighte  not  smite  all  hire  nekke  atwo  : 
And  for  ther  was  that  time  an  ordinance 
That  no  man  shulde  don  man  swiehe  penance. 
The  fourthe  stroke  to  smiten,  soft  or  sore. 
This  turmentour  ne  dorste  do  no  more ; 

But  half  ded,  with  hire  nekke  ycorven  ther 
He  left  hire  lie,  and  on  his  wav  is  went. 
The  cristen  folk,  which  that  about  hire  were^ 
With  shetes  han  the  blood  ful  faire  yhent : 
Three  dayes  lived  she  in  this  turment, 
And  never  cesed  hem  the  faith  to  teche. 
That  she  had  fostred  hem,  she  gan  to  preche. 

And  hem  she  yaf  hire  mebles  and  hire  thing. 
And  to  the  pope  Urban  betoke  hem  tho. 
And  said  ;  I  axed  this  of  heven  king^ 
To  have  respit  three  dayes  and  no  mo. 
To  recommend  to  you,  or  that  I  go, 
Thise  soules  lo,  and  that  I  might  do  werche 
Here  of  min  hous  perpetuellich  a  cherche. 

Seint  Urban,  with  his  dekenes  prively 
The  body  fette,  and  buried  it  by  night 
Among  his  other  s^tes  honestly  : 
Hire  hous  the  cherche  of  seinte  Cecile  bight ; 
Seint  Urban  halowed  it,  as  he  wel  might, 
In  which  unto  this  day  in  noble  wise 
Men  don  to  Crist  and  to  his  seinte  servise. 


THE  CHANONES  YEMANNES  TALE. 


THE  CHANONES  YEMANNES  PROLOGUE. 


WoAif  that  tolde  was  the  lif  of  seinte  Cecile, 
Er  we  had  ridden  fully  five  mile. 
At  Boughton  under  blee  us  gan  atake 
A  man,  that  clothed  was  in  clothes  blake. 
And  undemethe  he  wered  a  white  surplis. 
His  hakeney,  which  that  was  al  pomelee  gris, 


So  swatte,  that  it  wonder  was  to  see. 
It  semed  as  he  had  priked  miles  three. 
The  horse  eke  that  his  yeman  rode  upon, 
So  swatte,  that  unnethes  might  he  gon. 
About  the  peytrel  stood  the  fome  ful  hie, 
He  was  of  fome  as  flecked  as  a  pie. 
A  male  tweifold  on  his  croper  lay. 
It  semed  that  he  caried  litel  array, 
Al  light  for  sommer  rode  this  worUiy  man. 
And  in  my  herte  wondren  I  began 
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What  that  he  was,  til  that  I  undentode. 
How  that  his  cloke  was  sowed  to  his  hode  ; 
For  which  whan  I  had  long  a^ised  me, 
[  demed  him  some  ehanon  for  to  he. 
His  hat  heng  at  his  hack  doun  hy  a  las, 
For  he  had  ridden  more  than  trot  or  pas, 
He  had  ay  priked  like  as  he  were  wods. 
A  dote-lefe  he  had  laid  under  his  hode 
For  Bwete,  and  for  to  kepe  his  hed  fro  hete. 
But  it  was  joye  for  to  seen  him  swete ; 
His  forehed  dropped,  as  a  stillatorie 
Were  ful  of  plantaine  or  of  paritorie. 
And  whan  that  he  was  come,  he  gan  to  crie, 
God  sa^e  (quod  he)  this  joly  compagnie. 
Fast  have  I  priked  (quod  he)  for  yonr  sake, 
Because  that  I  wolde  you  atake. 
To  riden  in  this  mery  compagnie. 

His  yeman  was  eke  ful  of  eurtesie, 
And  saide ;  Sires,  now  in  the  morwe  tide 
Out  of  your  hostehne  I  saw  you  ride. 
And  warned  here  my  lord  and  soverain. 
Which  that  to  riden  with  yon  is  ful  fain. 
For  his  disport ;  he  loveth  daliance. 
Frendyfor  tny  warning  God  yeve  thee  good  chance, 
Than  said  our  hoste ;  certain  it  wolde  seme 
Thy  lord  were  wise,  and  so  I  may  wel  deme  ; 
He  is  ful  joconde  also  dare  I  leye  : 
Can  he  ought  tell  a  mery  tale  or  tweie. 
With  which  he  gladen  may  this  compagnie  f 

Who,  sire !  my  lord  !    Ye,  sire,  withouten  lie, 
He  can  of  mirth  and  eke  of  jolitee 
Not  hut  ynough  ;  also,  sire,  trusteth  me, 
And  ye  him  knew  al  so  wel  as  do  I, 
Ye  wolden  wondre  how  wel  and  craftily 
He  coude  werke,  and  that  in  sondry  wise. 
He  hath  take  on  him  many  a  gret  emprise, 
Which  were  ful  harde  for  any  that  is  here 
To  bring  about,  but  they  of  him  it  lere. 
As  homely  as  he  rideth  amonges  you, 
If  ye  him  knew,  it  wold  be  for  your  prow  : 
Ye  wolden  not  forgon  his  acquaintance 
For  mochel  good,  I  dare  hiy  m  balance 
All  that  I  have  in  my  possession. 
He  is  a  man  of  high  discression, 
I  wame  you  wel,  he  is  a  passing  man. 

Wel,  quod  our  hoste,  I  pray  thee  tell  me  than. 
Is  he  a  clerk,  or  non  f  tell  what  he  is. 

Nay,  he  is  greter  than  a  clerk  ywis, 
Saide  this  yeman,  and  in  wordes  fewe, 
Hoste,  of  his  craft  somwhat  I  wol  you  shewe. 

I  say,  my  lord  can  swiche  a  subtiltee, 
(But  all  his  craft  ye  moun  not  wete  of  me. 
And  somwhat  help  I  yet  to  his  working) 
That  all  the  ground  on  which  we  ben  riding 
Til  that  we  come  to  Canterbury  toun, 
He  coud  al  dene  tumen  up  so  doun. 
And  pave  it  all  of  silver  and  of  gold. 

And  whan  this  yeman  had  this  tale  ytolde 
Unto  our  hoste,  he  said ;  benedieite, 
This  thing  is  wonder  mervaillous  to  me. 
Sin  that  thy  lord  is  of  so  high  prudence. 
Because  of  which  men  shulde  him  reverence, 
That  of  his  worship  rekketh  he  so  lite  ; 
His  overest  sloppe  it  is  not  worth  a  mite 
As  in  effect  to  him,  so  mote  I  go  ; 
It  is  all  baudy  and  to-tore  also. 
Whv  is  thy  lord  so  slnttiBh  I  thee  preye, 
And  is  of  power  better  cloth  to  beye. 
If  that  his  dede  aoorded  with  thy  speche  f 
Telle  me  that,  and  that  I  thee  beseche. 


Why  t  quod  this  yeman,  wherto  axe  ye  me ! 
God  heipe  me  so,  for  he  shal  never  the  : 
(But  I  wol  not  avowen  that  I  say, 
And  therfore  kepe  it  secree  I  yon  pray) 
He  is  to  wise  in  iaith,  as  I  beleve. 
Thing  that  is  overdon,  it  wol  not  prove 
Aright,  as  clerkes  sain,  it  is  a  vice  ; 
Wherfore  in  that  I  hold  him  lowed  and  nice. 
For  whan  a  man  hath  overgret  a  wit, 
Ful  oft  him  happeth  to  misusen  it : 
So  doth  my  lord,  and  that  me  greveth  sore. 
God  it  amende,  I  can  say  now  no  more. 

Therof  no  force,  good  yeman,  quod  our  host^ 
Sin  of  the  conning  of  thy  lord  thou  wosty 
Telle  how  he  doth,  I  pray  thee  herdly. 
Sin  that  he  is  so  mity  and  so  sly. 
Wher  dwellen  ye,  if  it  to  tellen  be  f 

In  the  subarbes  of  a  toun,  quod  he. 
Lurking  in  hernes  and  in  lanes  blinde, 
Wheras  thise  robbours  and  thise  thevee  by  kinde 
Holden  hir  privee  fereful  residence. 
As  they  that  dare  not  shewen  hir  presenoe. 
So  iaren  we,  if  I  shal  say  the  sothe. 

Yet,  quod  our  hoste,  let  me  talken  to  the  ; 
Why  art  thou  so  discoloured  of  thy  face  t 

Peter,  quod  he,  Grod  yeve  it  harde  grace, 
I  am  so  used  the  bote  fire  to  blow. 
That  it  hath  changed  my  colour  I  trow  ; 
I  n'am  not  wont  in  no  mirrour  to  prie. 
But  swinke  sore,  and  leme  to  multiplie. 
We  blundren  ever,  and  poren  in  the  fire. 
And  for  all  that  we  faille  of  our  desire. 
For  ever  we  lacken  our  conclusion. 
To  mochel  folk  we  don  illusion. 
And  borwe  gold,  be  it  a  pound  or  two, 
Or  ten  or  twelve,  or  many  sommes  mo, 
And  make  hem  wenen  at  the  leste  wey. 
That  of  a  pound  we  connen  maken  twey. 
Yet  is  it  false ;  and  ay  we  ban  good  hope 
It  for  to  don,  and  after  it  we  grope  : 
But  that  sdence  is  so  fer  us  Wome, 
We  mowen  not,  although  we  had  it  swome. 
It  overtake,  it  slit  away  so  fast ; 
It  wol  us  maken  beggers  at  the  hut 

While  this  yeman  was  thus  in  his  talking. 
This  Chanon  drew  him  nere,  and  herd  all  thing 
Which  this  yeman  spake,  for  suspedon 
Of  mennes  speche  ever  had  this  Chanon : 
For  Caton  sayth,  that  he  that  gilty  is, 
Demeth  all  thing  be  spoken  of  him  ywis : 
That  was  the  cause,  he  gan  so  nigh  him  drawe 
To  his  yeman,  to  herken  all  his  sawe. 
And  thus  he  saide  unto  his  yeman  tho ; 
Hold  thou  thy  pees,  and  speke  no  wordes  mo : 
For  if  thou  do,  thou  shalt  it  dere  abie. 
Thou  sclanndiest  me  here  in  this  compagnie. 
And  eke  discoverest  that  thou  shuldest  Ude. 

Ye,  quod  our  hoste,  tell  on,  what  so  betide ; 
Of  all  his  thretening  recke  not  a  mite. 

In  faith,  quod  he,  no  more  I  do  but  lite. 
And  whan  this  Chanon  saw  it  wold  not  be, 
But  his  yeman  wold  tell  his  privetee, 
He  fled  away  for  veray  sorwe  and  shame. 

A,  quod  the  yeman,  here  shal  rise  a  game : 
All  that  I  can  anon  I  wol  you  telle. 
Sin  he  is  gon  ;  the  foule  fend  him  quelle ; 
For  never  hereafter  wol  I  with  him  mete 
For  peny  ne  for  pound,  I  you  behete. 
He  that  me  broughte  first  unto  that  game, 
Er  that  he  die,  sorwe  have  he  and  shame. 
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For  it  it  is  emest  to  me  by  faith  ; 
That  fele  I  wel,  what  that  any  man  saith  ; 
And  yet  for  all  my  smert,  and  all  my  grief. 
For  all  my  sorwe,  labour,  and  mescfaief, 
I  ooude  never  leve  it  in  no  wise. 
Now  wolde  God  my  wit  mighte  saiBoe 
To  tellen  all  that  longeth  to  that  art ; 
But  nathelee,  yet  wol  I  tellen  part ; 
Sin  that  my  lord  is  gon,  I  wol  not  spare, 
Swiehe  thing  as  that  I  know,  I  wol  declare. 
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With  this  Chanon  I  dwelt  have  seven  yere, 

And  of  his  science  am  I  never  the  nere : 

All  that  1  had,  I  have  ylost  therby. 

And  God  wot,  so  han  many  mo  than  I. 

Ther  I  was  wont  to  be  right  fresh  and  gay 

Of  clothing,  and  of  other  good  array. 

Now  may  I  were  an  hose  upon  min  hed ; 

And  wher  my  coloor  was  both  fresh  and  red. 

Now  is  it  wan,  and  of  a  leden  hewe  ; 

(Who  so  it  useth,  so  shal  he  it  rewe) 

And  of  my  swinke  yet  blered  is  min  eye ; 

Lo  which  avantage  is  to  multiplie ! 

That  sliding  science  hath  me  made  so  bare. 

That  I  have  no  good,  wher  that  ever  I  fare  ; 

And  yet  I  am  endetted  so  therby 

Of  gold,  that  I  have  borwed  trewely, 

That  while  I  live,  I  shal  it  quiten  never  ; 

Let  every  man  be  ware  by  me  for  ever. 

What  manor  man  that  casteth  him  therto, 

If  be  continue,  I  hold  his  thrift  ydo ; 

So  help  me  God,  therby  shal  he  nat  winne, 

But  empte  his  purse,  and  make  his  wittes  thiune. 

And  whan  he,  thurgh  his  madnesse  and  folie, 

Hath  lost  his  owen  good  thurgh  jupartie. 

Than  he  exciteth  other  folk  therto. 

To  lese  hir  good  as  he  himself  hath  do. 

For  unto  shrewes  joye  it  is  and  ese 

To  have  hir  felawes  in  peine  and  diaese. 

Thus  was  I  ones  lemed  of  a  clerk  ; 

Of  that  no  charge  ;  I  wol  speke  of  our  werk. 

Whan  we  be  ther  as  we  shuln  exercise 
Our  elvish  craft,  we  semen  wonder  wise. 
Our  termes  ben  so  clergial  and  queinte. 
I  blow  the  fire  til  that  myn  herte  feinte. 
What  shuld  I  tellen  echo  proportion 
Of  thioges,  whiche  that  we  werchen  upon. 
As  on  five  or  six  unces,  may  wel  be. 
Of  silver,  or  som  other  quantitee ! 
And  besie  me  to  tellen  you  the  names, 
A»  orpiment,  brent  bones,  yren  squames, 
That  into  poudre  grounden  ben  ful  smal ! 
And  in  an  ertheu  pot  how  put  is  al. 
And  salt  yput  in,  and  also  pepere, 
Befom  thise  poudres  that  I  speke  of  here, 
And  wel  yoovered  with  a  lampe  of  glas ! 
And  of  moche  other  thing  which  that  ther  was  I 
And  of  the  pottes  and  glasses  engluting. 
That  of  the  aire  might  paasen  out  no  thing  ! 
And  of  die  esy  fire,  and  smert  also,   ' 
Which  that  was  made  I  and  of  the  care  and  wo. 
That  we  had  in  our  materes  subliming. 
And  in  amalgaming,  and  calcening 
Of  quiksilver,  ycleped  mercuric  crude  ! 
For  all  our  akiightes  we  can  not  conclude. 


Our  orpiment,  and  sublimed  mercuric. 
Our  grounden  litarge  eke  on  the  porpburie. 
Of  eche  of  thise  of  unces  a  certain 
Not  helpeth  us,  our  labour  is  in  vain. 
Ne,  neyther  our  spirites  ascentioun, 
Ne  our  materes  that  lien  al  fix  adoun. 
Mown  in  our  working  nothing  us  ava^e ; 
For  lost  is  all  our  labour  and  travaille. 
And  all  the  cost  a  twenty  devil  way 
Is  lost  also,  which  we  upon  it  lay. 

Ther  is  also  ful  many  another  thing, 
That  is  unto  our  craft  apperteining. 
Though  I  by  ordre  hem  nat  rehersen  can, 
Because  that  I  am  a  lowed  man. 
Yet  wol  I  telle  hem,  as  they  come  to  minde, 
Though  I  ne  cannot  set  hem  in  hir  kinde. 
As  bole  armoniak,  verdegrese,  boras ; 
And  sondry  vessels  made  of  erthe  and  glas, 
Our  urinales,  and  our  descensories. 
Viols,  croslettes,  and  sublimatories^ 
Cucuribtes,  and  alembikes  eke. 
And  other  swiehe  gere,  dere  ynough  a  leke, 
What  nedeth  it  for  to  reherse  hem  alle  t 
Wateres  rubifying,  and  boUes  galle, 
Arsenik,  sal  armoniak,  and  brumston  I 
And  herbes  coude  I  tell  eke  many  on, 
As  egremoine,  valerian,  and  lunarie, 
And  other  swiehe,  if  that  me  list  to  tarie ; 
Our  lampes  brenning  bothe  night  and  day, 
To  bring  about  our  craft  if  that  we  may ; 
Our  foumeis  eke  of  calcination, 
And  of  wateres  albification, 
Unslekked  lime,  chalk,  and  gleire  of  an  ey, 
Poudres  divers,  ashes,  dong,  pisse,  and  dey, 
Sered  pokettes,  sal  peter,  and  vitriole  ; 
And  divers  fires  made  of  wode  and  cole ; 
Sal  tartre,  alcaly,  and  salt  preparat. 
And  combust  materes,  and  coagulat ; 
Cley  made  with  hors  and  mannes  here,  and  oile 
Of  tartre,  alum,  glas,  berme,  wort,  and  argoile, 
Rosalear,  and  other  materes  enbibing ; 
And  exe  of  our  materes  encorporing, 
And  of  our  silver  citrination. 
Our  cementing,  and  fermentation. 
Our  ingottes,  testes,  and  many  thinges  mo. 

I  wol  you  tell  as  was  me  taught  lUso 
The  foure  spirites,  and  the  bodies  sevene 
By  ordre,  as  oft  I  herd  my  lord  hem  nevene. 
The  firste  spirit  quiksilver  doped  is  ; 
The  second  orpiment ;  the  thridde  ywis 
Sal  armoniak,  and  the  fourth  brimston. 

The  bodies  sevene  eke,  lo  hem  here  anon. 
Sol  gold  is,  and  Luna  silver  we  threpe  ; 
Mars  iron.  Mercuric  quiksilver  we  clepe : 
Satumus  led,  and  Jupiter  is  tin. 
And  Venus  coper,  by  my  fader  kin. 

This  cursed  craft  who  so  wol  exercise. 
He  shal  no  good  have,  that  him  may  suffice^ 
For  all  the  good  he  spendeth  theraboute 
He  lesen  shal,  therof  have  I  no  doute. 
Who  so  that  listeth  uttren  his  folie, 
Let  him  come  forth  and  lemen  multiplie : 
And  every  man  that  hath  ought  in  his  cofire. 
Let  him  appere,  and  wex  a  philosophre, 
Ascaunce  that  craft  is  so  light  to  lere. 
Nay,  nay,  God  wot,  al  be  he  monk  or  firere. 
Freest  or  chanon,  or  any  other  wight. 
Though  he  sit  at  his  book  both  day  and  night 
In  leming  of  this  elvish  nice  lore. 
All  is  in  vain,  and  parde  moehel  more 
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To  leme  a  lowed  man  thia  sabtiltee  ; 
Fie,  apeke  not  therof,  for  it  wol  not  be. 
And  conne  he  letterure,  or  oonne  he  non, 
Aa  in  effect,  he  ahal  finde  it  all  on  ; 
For  bothe  two  by  my  salvation 
Concluden  in  multiplication 
Ylike  wel,  whan  they  have  all  ydo  ; 
This  is  to  aain,  they  faillen  bothe  two. 

Yet  forgate  I  to  maken  rehersaile 
Of  waters  corosif,  and  of  limaile, 
And  of  bodies  mollification^ 
And  also  of  hir  induration, 
Oiles,  ablusions,  metal  fusible, 
To  tellen  all,  wold  passen  any  bible. 
That  o  wher  is  ;  wherfore  as  for  the  best 
Of  all  tluae  names  now  wol  I  me  rest ; 
For  as  I  trow,  I  have  you  told  ynow 
To  reise  a  fend,  al  loke  he  never  so  row. 

A,  nay,  let  be  ;  the  philosophres  ston, 
Elixer  doped,  we  seken  fast  echo  on, 
For  had  we  him,  than  were  we  siker  ynow ; 
But  unto  Giod  of  heven  I  make  avow. 
For  all  our  craft,  whan  wo  han  all  ydo. 
And  all  our  sleight,  he  wol  not  come  us  to. 
He  hath  ymade  us  spenden  mochel  good. 
For  sorwe  of  which  almost  we  waxen  wood. 
But  that  good  hope  crepeth  in  our  herte. 
Supposing  ever,  though  we  sore  smerte. 
To  ben  releved  of  him  afterward. 
Swiche  supposing  and  hope  is  sharpe  and  hard. 
I  wame  you  wel  it  is  to  seken  ever. 
That  future  tempt  hath  made  men  dissever, 
In  trust  therof,  from  all  that  ever  they  had. 
Yet  of  that  art  they  conne  not  waxen  sad. 
For  unto  hem  it  is  a  bitter  swete  ; 
So  semeth  it ;  for  ne  had  they  but  a  shete 
Which  that  tiiey  might  wrappen  hem  in  a-night. 
And  a  bratt  to  walken  in  by  day-light, 
They  wold  hem  sell,  and  spend  it  on  this  craft ; 
They  conne  not  stinten,  til  no  thing  be  laft. 
And  evermore,  wher  ever  that  they  gon. 
Men  mav  hem  konnen  by  smell  of  Immston  ; 
For  all  theworld  they  stinken  as  a  goto ; 
Hir  savour  is  so  rammish  and  so  hote. 
That  though  a  man  a  mile  from  hem  be. 
The  savour  wol  enfect  him,  trusteth  me. 

Lo,  thus  by  smelline  and  thred-bare  array, 
If  that  men  list,  this  folk  they  knowen  may. 
And  if  a  man  wol  axe  hem  prively, 
Why  thev  be  clothed  so  uuthriftily. 
They  rignt  anon  wol  rounen  in  his  ere, 
And  saien,  if  that  they  espied  were^ 
Men  wolde  hem  sle,  because  of  hir  science  : 
Lo,  thus  thise  folk  betraien  innocence. 

Passe  over  this,  I  go  my  tale  unto. 
£r  that  the  pot  be  on  the  fire  ydo 
Of  metals  with  a  certain  quantitee. 
My  lord  hem  tempereth,  uid  no  man  but  he  ; 
(Now  he  is  gon,  I  dare  say  boldely) 
For  as  men  sain,  he  can  don  craftily  ; 
Algate  I  wote  wel  he  hath  swiche  a  name^ 
And  yet  ful  oft  he  renneth  in  a  blame ; 
And  wete  ye  how  t  ful  oft  it  lalleth  so. 
The  pot  to-breketh,  and  iarewel  all  is  go. 
Thise  metales  ben  of  so  gret  violence. 
Our  walles  may  not  make  hem  resistence. 
But  if  they  weren  wrought  of  lime  and  ston  ; 
They  peroen  so,  that  thurgh  the  wall  they  gon  ; 
And  som  of  hem  sinke  doun  into  the  ground, 
(Thus  have  we  lost  by  times  many  a  pound) 


And  som  are  scatered  all  the  flore  aboute ; 

Som  lopen  into  the  roof  withouten  doute. 

Though  that  the  fend  not  in  our  sight  him  shewe, 

I  trow  that  he  be  with  us,  thilke  shrewe, 

In  helle,  wher  that  he  is  lord  and  sire, 

Ne  is  ther  no  more  wo,  rancour,  ne  ire. 

Whan  that  our  pot  is  broke,  as  I  have  sayde. 

Every  man  chit,  and  holt  him  evil  apayde. 

Som  sayd  it  was  long  on  the  fire-making ; 

Som  sayd  nay,  it  was  long  on  the  blowine ; 

(Than  was  I  ferd,  for  that  was  min  office) 

straw,  quod  the  thridde,  ye  ben  lowed  and  nice, 

It  was  not  tempred  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Nay,  quod  the  fourthe,  stint  and  herken  me  ; 

Because  our  fire  was  not  made  of  beche, 

That  is  the  cause,  and  other  non,  so  the  iche. 

I  can  not  tell  wheron  it  was  along, 

But  wel  I  wot  gret  strif  is  us  among. 

What  f  quod  mv  lord,  ther  n'is  no  move  to  don, 

Of  thise  perils  I  wol  beware  eftsone. 

I  am  right  siker,  that  the  pot  was  erased. 

Be  as  be  may,  be  ye  no  thing  amaaed. 

As  usage  is,  let  swepe  the  fiore  as  swithe  ; 

Plucke  up  your  hertes  and  be  glad  and  bUthe. 

The  mullok  on  an  hepe  ysweped  was. 
And  on  the  fiore  yeast  a  canevas. 
And  all  this  mullok  in  a  sive  ythrowe. 
And  sifted,  and  ypicked  many  a  throwe. 

Parde,  quod  on,  somwhat  of  our  metall 
Yet  is  ther  here,  thou^  that  we  have  not  all. 
And  though  this  thing  mishapped  hath  as  now, 
Anothtf  time  it  may  be  wel  ynow. 
We  mosten  put  our  good  in  aventure ; 
A  marchant  parde  may  not  ay  endure, 
Trusteth  me  wel,  in  his  prosperitee : 
Somtime  his  good  is  drenched  in  the  see. 
And  somtime  oometh  it  sauf  unto  the  lond. 

Pees,  quod  my  lord,  the  next  time  I  wol  fond 
To  bring  our  craft  all  in  another  plite. 
And  but  I  do,  sires,  let  me  have  the  wite  : 
Ther  was  defaute  in  somwhat,  wel  I  wote. 

Another  sayd,  the  fire  was  over  hote. 
But  be  it  hote  or  cold,  I  dare  say  this, 
That  we  concluden  ever  more  amis : 
We  faille  alway  of  that  which  we  wold  have. 
And  in  our  madnesse  evermore  we  rave. 
And  whan  we  be  together  everich  on. 
Every  man  semeth  a  Salomon. 
But  all  thing,  which  that  shineth  as  the  gold, 
Ne  is  no  gol<^  as  I  have  herd  it  told ; 
Ne  every  apple  that  is  faire  at  eye, 
Ne  is  not  good,  what  so  men  clap  or  crie. 
Right  so,  lo,  iareth  it  amonges  us. 
He  that  semeth  the  wisest  by  Jesus 
Is  most  fool,  whan  it  cometh  to  the  prefe  ; 
And  he  that  semeth  treweet,  is  a  thefe. 
That  shal  ye  know,  or  that  I  from  you  wende^ 
By  that  I  of  mv  tale  have  made  an  ende. 

Ther  was  a  <manon  of  religioun 
Amonees  us,  wold  enfect  all  a  toun. 
Though  it  as  gret  were  as  was  Ninive, 
Rome,  Alisaundre,  Troie,  or  other  three. 
His  sleightes  and  his  infinite  fiUsenesse 
Ther  coude  no  man  writen,  as  I  gesse. 
Though  that  he  mighte  live  a  thousand  yere ; 
In  all  this  world  of  falsenesse  n'is  his  pere. 
For  in  his  termes  he  wol  him  so  winde, 
And  speke  his  wordes  in  so  slie  a  kinde. 
Whan  he  comunen  shal  with  any  wight, 
That  he  wol  make  him  doten  anon  right, 
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But  it  a  fend  be,  as  himselyen  is. 
Ful  many  a  man  hath  he  begUed  er  this, 
And  W0I9  if  that  he  may  live  any  while  : 
And  yet  men  gon  and  riden  many  a  mile 
Him  for  to  seke,  and  have  his  acquaintance. 
Not  knowing  of  his  fidse  governance. 
And  if  you  nist  to  yeve  me  audience, 
I  wol  it  tellen  here  in  your  presence. 
Buty  wonhipful  Chanons  religious, 
Ne  demeth  not  that  I  sclander  your  hous, 
Although  that  my  tale  of  a  Chanon  be. 
Of  every  order  som  shrew  is  parde : 
And  God  forbede  that  all  a  compagnie 
Shuld  rewe  a  sinsuler  mannee  folic. 
To  sclander  you  is  no  thins  min  entent, 
But  to  correcten  that  is  mis  I  ment. 
This  tale  was  not  only  told  for  you, 
But  eke  for  other  mo  :  ye  wote  wel  how 
That  among  Cristes  aposteles  twelve 
Ther  was  no  traitour  but  Judas  himselve  : 
Than  why  shuld  al  the  remenant  have  blame. 
That  giltles  were  I  by  you  I  say  the  same. 
Save  only  this,  if  ye  wol  herken  me, 
If  any  Judas  in  your  covent  be, 
Remeveth  him  betimes,  I  you  rede. 
If  shame  or  los  may  causen  any  drede. 
And  be  no  thing  displesed  I  you  pray. 
But  in  this  caa  herkeneth  what  I  say. 

In  London  was  a  preest,  an  annuellere. 
That  therin  dwelled  hadde  many  a  yere. 
Which  was  so  plesant  and  so  serviaable 
Unto  Uie  wif,  wer  as  he  was  at  table. 
That  she  wold  suffer  him  no  thing  to  pay 
For  bonrde  ne  dothine,  went  he  never  so  gay ; 
And  spending  silver  nad  he  right  ynow : 
Therof  no  force ;  I  wol  proceed  as  now. 
And  tellen  forth  my  tale  of  the  Chanon, 
That  broughte  this  preest  to  confusion. 

This  fiUse  Chanon  came  upon  a  day 
Unto  the  preestes  chambre,  ther  he  lay, 
Beeeehing  him  to  lene  him  a  certain 
Of  gold,  and  he  wold  quite  it  him  again. 
Lene  me  a  marke,  quod  he,  but  dayes  three, 
And  at  my  day  I  wol  it  quiten  thee. 
And  if  it  so  be,  that  thou  fincfe  me  false, 
Another  day  han^  me  up  by  the  halse. 
This  preest  him  toke  a  marke,  and  that  as 
swith. 
And  this  Chanon  him  thanked  often  sith. 
And  toke  his  leve,  and  wente  forth  his  wey : 
And  at  the  thridde  day  brought  his  money  ; 
And  to  the  preest  he  toke  his  gold  again, 
Wherof  this  preest  was  wonder  glad  and  fain. 

Certes,  quod  he,  nothing  anoieth  me 
To  lene  a  man  a  noble,  or  two,  or  three. 
Or  what  thing  were  in  my  possession. 
Whan  he  so  trewe  is  of  condition, 
I  That  in  no  wise  he  broken  wol  his  day : 
'  To  swidie  a  man  I  can  never  say  nay. 
I      What  t  quod  this  Chanon,  shuld  I  be  untrewe  ! 
'  Nay,  thai  were  thing  fallen  al  of  the  newe. 
i  TrouA  is  a  thing  that  I  wol  ever  kepe 
I  Unto  the  day  in  which  that  I  shal  crepe 
*  Into  my  grave,  and  elles  God  forbede  : 
Beleveui  this  as  uker  as  your  crede. 
God  tibanke  I,  and  in  good  time  be  it  sayde. 
That  ther  n'as  never  man  yet  evil  apayde 
For  gold  ne  silver  that  he  to  me  lent, 
Ne  never  ialshede  in  min  herte  I  men! 


And,  size,  (quod  he)  now  of  my  privetee. 
Sin  ye  so  goodUch  have  ben  unto  me,  * 
And  kithed  to  me  so  gret  gentilleese, 
Somwhat,  to  quiten  with  your  kindenesse, 
I  wol  you  shewe,  and  if  you  lust  to  lere 
I  wol  you  techen  pleinly  the  manere. 
How  I  can  werken  in  philosophic. 
Taketh  good  heed,  ye  shuln  wel  sen  at  eye. 
That  I  wol  do  a  maistrie  or  I  go. 

Ye  f  quod  the  preest,  ve,  sire,  and  wol  ye  so ! 
Mary  therof  I  pray  you  nertily. 

At  your  commandement,  sire,  trewelv. 
Quod  the  Chanon,  and  elles  God  forbede. 
Lo,  how  this  thefe  ooude  his  service  bede. 

Ful  soth  it  is  that  swiche  profered  service 
Stinketh,  as  witneesen  thise  olde  wise ; 
And  that  fill  sone  I  wol  it  verifie 
In  this  Chanon,  rote  of  all  trecherie. 
That  evermore  delight  hath  and  gladnesse 
(Swiche  fondly  thoughtes  in  his  herte  emj^resse) 
How  Cristes  peple  he  may  to  meschief  bring. 
God  kepe  us  from  his  false  dissimuling. 
Nought  wiste  this  preest  with  whom  that  he  delt, 
Ne  of  his  harme  coming  nothing  he  felt. 
O  sely  preest,  o  sely  innocent^ 
With  oovetise  anon  thou  shalt  be  blent ; 
0  gracelee,  ful  blind  is  thy  conceite. 
For  nothing  art  thou  ware  of  the  disoeite. 
Which  that  this  fox  yshapen  hath  to  thee  ; 
His  wily  wrenches  thou  ne  mayst  not  flee. 
Wherfore  to  20  to  the  conclusion 
That  referreth  to  thy  confusion. 
Unhappy  man,  anon  I  wol  me  hie 
To  tellen  thin  unwit  and  thy  folic. 
And  eke  the  fSdsenesse  of  that  other  wretch. 
As  ferforth  as  that  my  conning  wol  stretch. 

This  Chanon  was  my  lord,  ye  wolden  wene ; 
Sire  hoste,  in  faith,  and  by  ^e  heven  queue. 
It  was  another  Chanon,  and  not  he, 
That  can  an  hundred  part  more  subtiltee. 
He  hath  betraied  folkes  many  a  time  ; 
Of  his  fiilsenesse  it  dulleth  me  to  rime. 
Ever  whan  that  I  speke  of  his  falshede 
For  shame  of  him  my  chekes  waxen  rede ; 
Algates  they  beginnen  for  to  glowe. 
For  rednesse  have  I  non,  right  wel  I  knowe. 
In  my  visage,  for  fumes  diverse 
Of  metals,  which  ye  have  herd  me  reheree. 
Consumed  ban  and  wasted  my  rednesse. 
Now  take  hede  of  this  Chanons  cursednesse. 

Sire,  quod  the  Chanon,  let  your  yeman  gon 
For  quiksilver,  that  we  it  had  anon  ; 
And  let  him  bringen  unoes  two  or  three  ; 
And  whan  he  cometh,  as  Caste  shul  ye  see 
A  wonder  thing,  whicii  ye  saw  never  er  this. 

Sire,  quod  the  preest,  it  shal  be  don  ^wis. 
He  bad  his  servant  fetdien  him  this  thing. 
And  he  al  redy  was  at  his  bidding. 
And  went  him  forth,  and  came  anon  again 
With  this  quiksUver,  shortly  for  to. sain. 
And  toke  thise  unces  three  to  the  Chanoun  ; 
And  he  hem  laide  wel  and.faire  adoun. 
And  bad  the  servant  coles  for  to  bring. 
That  he  anon  might  go  to  his  werking. 

The  coles  right  anon  weren  yfet. 
And  this  Chanon  toke  out  a  orosselet 
Of  his  bosome,  and  shewed  it  to  the  preest. 
This  instrument,  quod  he,  which  that  thou  seest, 
Take  in  thyn  hond,  and  put  thyself  therin 
Of  this  quiksilver  an  unce,  and  here  begin 
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In  the  name  of  Crist  to  wex  a  philosophre. 
Ther  be  ful  fewe,  which  that  I  wolde  profre 
To  shewen  hem  thns  muche  of  my  science : 
For  here  shul  ye  see  by  experienoey 
That  this  quiksilrer  I  wol  mortifie, 
Right  in  your  sight  anon  withouten  lie, 
And  make  it  as  good  silver  and  as  fine, 
As  ther  is  any  in  your  purse  or  mine, 
Or  elles  wher  ;  and  make  it  malliable  ; 
And  elles  holdeth  me  false  and  unable 
Amonges  folk  for  ever  to  appere. 

I  have  «  ponder  here  that  cost  me  ders, 
Shal  make  all  good,  for  it  is  cause  of  all 
My  conning,  which  that  I  you  shewen  shall. 
Voideth  your  man,  and  let  him  be  therout ; 
And  shet  the  dore,  while  we  ben  about 
Our  privetee,  that  no  man  us  espie. 
While  that  we  werke  in  this  phUosophie. 

All,  as  he  bade,  fulfilled  was  in  dede. 
This  like  servant  anon  right  out  yede. 
And  his  maister  shette  the  dore  anon. 
And  to  hir  labour  spedily  they  gon. 

This  preest  at  this  cursed  Chanons  bidding. 
Upon  the  fire  anon  he  set  this  thing, 
And  blew  the  fire,  and  besied  him  ful  fast. 
And  this  Chanon  into  the  erosselet  cast 
A  ponder,  n'ot  I  never  wherof  it  was 
Ymade,  other  of  chalk,  other  of  glas. 
Or  somwhat  elles,  was  not  worth  a  flie. 
To  blinden  with  this  preest ;  and  bade  him  hie 
The  coles  for  to  couchen  all  above 
The  erosselet ;  for  in  tokening  I  thee  love 
(Quod  this  Chanon)  thine  owen  hondes  two 
Shal  werken  all  thing  which  that  here  is  do. 

Grand  mercy,  quod  the  preest,  and  was  ful  glad. 
And  couched  the  coles  as  the  Chanon  bad. 
And  while  he  besy  was,  this  fendly  wretch, 
This  false  Chanon  (the  foule  fend  him  fetch) 
Out  of  his  bosom  toke  a  bechen  cole. 
In  which  ful  subtilly  was  made  an  hole. 
And  therin  put  was  of  silver  limaile 
An  unoe,  and  stopped  was  withouten  faile 
The  hole  with  wax,  to  kepe  the  limaile  in. 

And  understandeth,  that  this  false  gin 
Was  not  made  ther,  but  it  was  made  before  ; 
And  other  thinges  I  shal  tell  you  more 
Hereafterward,  which  that  he  with  him  brought ; 
£r  he  came  ther,  him  to  begile  he  thought, 
And  so  he  did,  or  that  they  went  atwin  : 
Til  he  had  tomed  him,  coud  he  not  blin. 
It  dulleth  me,  whan  that  I  of  him  speke  ; 
On  his  falshede  fain  wold  I  me  awreke, 
If  I  wist  how,  but  he  is  here  and  ther. 
He  is  so  variaunt,  he  abit  no  wher. 

But  taketh  hede,  sires,  now  for  Goddes  love. 
He  toke  his  cole,  of  which  I  spake  above, 
And  in  his  bond  he  bare  it  prively. 
And  whiles  the  preest  couched  besily 
The  coles,  as  I  tolde  you  er  this. 
This  Chanon  sayde  ;  frend,  ye  don  amis  ; 
This  is  not  couched  as  it  ought  to  be. 
But  sone  I  shal  amenden  it,  quod  he. 
Now  let  me  meddle  therwiUi  but  a  while. 
For  of  you  have  I  pitee  by  Seint  Gile. 
Ye  ben  right  hot,  I  see  wel  how  ye  swete  ; 
Have  here  a  cloth  and  wipe  away  the  wete. 

And  whiles  that  the  preest  wiped  his  fiice. 
This  Chanon  toke  his  cole,  with  soiy  grace. 
And  laied  it  above  on  the  midward 
Of  the  erosselet,  and  blew  wel  afterwaid. 


Til  that  the  coles  gonnen  fast  to  bren. 

Now  yeve  us  drinke,  quod  this  Chanon  then, 
Ab  swithe  all  shal  be  wel,  I  undertake. 
Sitte  we  doun,  and  let  us  mery  make. 
And  whanne  that  this  Chanones  bechen  cede 
Was  brent,  all  the  limaile  out  of  the  hole 
Into  the  erosselet  anon  fell  adoun  ; 
And  so  it  muste  nodes  by  resonn. 
Sin  it  above  so  even  couched  was  ; 
But  therof  wist  the  preest  nothing,  alas  I 
He  domed  all  the  coles  ylike  good. 
For  of  the  sleight  he  nothing  understood. 
And  whan  this  Alkymistre  saw  his  time, 
Riseth  up,  sire  preest,  quod  he,  andstondeth  by  me ; 
And  for  I  wote  wel  ingot  have  ye  non, 
Goth,  walketh  forth,  and  bringeth  a  chalk  ston ; 
For  I  wol  make  it  of  the  same  shap. 
That  is  an  ingot,  if  I  may  have  hap. 
Bring  eke  with  you  a  bolle  or  elles  a  panne 
Ful  of  water,  and  ye  shul  wel  see  thanne 
How  that  our  besinesse  shal  thrive  and  preve. 
And  yet,  for  ye  shul  have  no  misbeleve 
No  wrong  conceit  of  me  in  your  absence, 
I  ne  wol  not  ben  out  of  your  presence. 
But  go  with  you,  and  come  with  you  again. 

The  chambre  dore,  shortly  for  to  sain. 
They  opened  and  shet,  and  went  hir  wey. 
And  forth  with  hem  they  caried  the  key. 
And  camen  again  withouten  any  delay. 
What  shuld  I  tarien  all  the  longe  day  t 
He  toke  the  chalk,  and  shope  it  in  the  wise 
Of  an  ingot,  as  I  shal  you  devise  ; 
I  say,  he  toke  out  of  his  owen  sieve 
A  teine  of  silver  (y vel  mote  he  cheve) 
Which  that  ne  was  but  a  just  unce  of  wei^t. 
And  taketh  heed  now  of  his  cursed  sleight ; 
He  shop  bis  ingot,  in  length  and  in  brede 
Of  thilke  teine,  withouten  any  drede, 
So  slily,  that  the  preest  it  not  espide ; 
And  in  his  sieve  again  he  gan  it  hide  ; 
And  from  the  fire  ne  toke  up  his  mateie. 
And  in  the  ingot  it  put  with  mery  citere  : 
And  in  the  water-vessel  he  it  cast. 
Whan  that  him  list,  and  bad  the  preest  as  fiut, 
Loke  what  ther  is  :  put  in  thin  bond  and  grope  ; 
Thou  Shalt  ther  finden  silver  as  I  hope. 
What,  divel  of  belle  !  shuld  it  elles  be  t 
Shaving  of  silver,  silver  is  parde. 

He  put  his  bond  in,  and  toke  up  a  teine 
Of  silver  fine,  and  glad  in  every  veine 
Was  this  preest,  whan  he  saw  that  it  was  so. 
Goddes  blessing,  and  his  mothers  also. 
And  alle  Halwes,  have  ye,  sire  Chanon, 
Sayde  this  preest,  and  I  hir  malison, 
But,  and  ye  vouchesauf  to  techen  me 
This  noble  craft  and  this  subtilitee, 
I  wol  be  your  in  all  that  ever  I  may. 

Quod  Uie  Chanon,  yet  wol  I  make  assay 
The  second  time,  that  ye  mow  taken  hede, 
And  ben  expert  of  this,  and  in  your  nede 
Another  day  assay  in  min  absence 
This  discipline,  and  this  crafty  science. 
Let  take  another  unce,  quod  he  tho. 
Of  quiksilver,  withouten  wordes  mo. 
And  do  therwith  as  ye  have  don  er  this 
With  that  other,  which  that  now  silver  is. 

The  preest  him  besieth  all  that  ever  he  can 
To  don  as  this  Chanon,  Uiis  cursed  man, 
Commandeth  him,  and  faste  blewe  the  fire. 
For  to  come  to  the  effect  of  his  desire. 
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And  this  Chanon  right  in  the  mene  while 
Al  redy  was  this  preest  eft  to  begile, 
And  for  ft  oountenanee  in  his  hood  hare 
An  holow  stikke,  (take  kepe  and  beware) 
In  the  ende  of  which  an  once  and  no  more 
'  Of  silver  Umaile  put  was,  as  before 
;  Was  in  his  cole,  and  stopped  with  wax  wel 
'  For  to  kepe  in  his  limaile  ever^  d<A. 
And  while  this  preset  was  in  his  besinesse, 
This  Chanon  with  his  stikke  gan  him  dresee 
To  him  anon,  and  his  ponder  cast  in, 
As  he  did  erst,  (the  devil  out  of  his  skin 
I  Him  tome,  I  pray  to  God,  for  his  falshede. 
For  he  was  ever  false  in  thought  and  dede) 
I  And  with  his  stikke,  above  the  croBselet, 
I  That  was  ordained  with  that  false  get, 
I  He  stirreth  the  coles,  til  relenten  gan 
The  wax  again  the  fire,  as  every  man, 
I  Bot  he  a  fool  be,  wote  wel  it  mote  node. 
'  And  all  that  in  the  stikke  was  ont  yede, 
I  And  in  the  crosselet  hastily  it  fell. 

Now,  goode  sires,  what  wol  ye  bet  than  wel ! 
i  Whan  t£u  this  preest  was  thus  begiled  again, 
,  Supposing  nought  but  trouthe,  soth  to  sain. 
He  was  so  glad,  that  I  can  not  expresse 
In  no  manere  his  mirth  and  his  gladiiesse, 
I  And  to  the  Chanon  he  profered  eftsone 
,  Body  and  good :  ye,  quod  the  Chanon,  sone, 
I  Though  poure  I  be,  crafty  thou  shalt  me  finde : 
I  wame  thee  wel,  yet  is  ther  more  behinde. 
Is  ther  any  coper  here  within  f  sayd  he. 
Ye,  sire,  quod  the  preest,  I  trow  ther  be. 

EUes  go  beie  us  som,  and  that  as  swithe. 
Now,  goode  sire,  go  forth  thy  way  and  hie  the. 

He  went  his  way,  and  with  the  coper  he  came, 
And  this  Chanon  it  in  his  hondes  name, 
And  of  that  coper  weyed  out  an  unce. 
To  simple  la  my  tonge  to  pronounce. 
As  minister  of  my  wit,  the  doublenesse 
Of  thir:  Chanon,  rote  of  all  cursednesse. 
He  semed  firendly,  to  hem  that  knew  him  nought. 
But  he  was  fondly,  both  in  werk  and  thought. 
It  werteth  me  to  tell  of  his  Calsenesee  ; 
And  natheles  yet  wol  I  it  expresse. 
To  that  entent  men  nuy  beware  therby,  * 
And  for  non  other  cause  trewely. 

He  put  this  coper  into  the  crosselet, 
And  on  the  fire  as  swithe  he  hath  it  set. 
And  cast  in  pouder,  and  made  the  preest  to  blow. 
And  in  his  working  for  to  stoupen  low. 
At  he  did  erst,  and  all  n*as  but  a  jape  ; 
Right  as  him  list  the  preest  he  made  his  ape. 
And  afterward  in  the  ingot  he  it  cast, 
And  in  the  panne  put  it  at  the  last 
Of  water,  and  in  he  put  his  owen  bond ; 
And  in  his  sieve,  as  ye  beforen  bond 
Herde  me  tell,  he  had  a  silver  teine ; 
He  slily  toke  it  out,  this  cursed  heine, 
(Unweting  this  preest  of  his  false  craft) 
And  in  the  pannes  botome  he  it  laft. 
And  in  the  water  rombleth  to  and  fro, 
And  wonder  prively  toke  up  also 
The  ooper  teine,  Tnot  knowmg  thllke  preest) 
And  hid  it,  and  him  hente  by  the  brest. 
And  to  him  spake,  and  thus  said  in  his  game ; 
Stoupeth  adonn  ;  by  God  ye  be  to  blame  ; 
Helpeth  me  now,  as  I  did  you  whilere  ; 
Put  in  your  bond,  and  loketh  what  is  there. 

This  preest  toke  up  this  silver  teine  anon  ; 
And  thimne  said  the  Chanon,  let  us  gon 


With  thise  three  teines  which  that  we  ban  wrought. 
To  som  goldsmith,  and  wete  if  they  ben  ought : 
For  bv  my  faith  I  n'olde  for  my  hood 
But  if  they  weren  silver  fine  and  good. 
And  that  as  swithe  wel  proved  shal  it  be. 

Unto  the  goldsmith  with  thise  teines  three 
They  went  anon,  and  put  hem  in  assay 
To  fire  and  hammer :  might  no  man  say  nay. 
But  that  they  weren  as  hem  ought  to  be. 

This  soted  preest,  who  was  gladder  than  he ! 
Was  never  brid  gladder  agains  the  day, 
Ne  nightingale  in  the  seson  of  May 
Was  never  non,  that  list  better  to  sing, 
Ne  lady  lustier  in  caroUine, 
Or  for  to  speke  of  love  and  womanhede, 
Ne  knight  in  armes  don  a  hardy  dede 
To  stonden  in  grace  of  his  lady  dere. 
Than  hadde  this  preest  this  cnft  for  to  lere ; 
And  to  the  Chanon  thus  he.  spake  and  seid  ; 
For  the  love  of  Grod,  that  for  us  alio  deid, 
And  as  I  may  deserve  it  unto  you. 
What  shal  this  receit  cost !  telleth  me  now. 

By  our  lady,  quod  this  Chanon,  it  is  dere. 
I  wame  you  wel,  that,  save  I  and  a  frere, 
In  Endelond  ther  can  no  man  it  make. 

No  force,  quod  he ;  now,  sire,  for  Goddes  sake. 
What  shall  I  pay !  telleth  me,  I  you  pray. 

Ywis,  quod  he,  it  is  ful  dere  I  say. 
Sire,  at  o  word,  if  that  you  list  it  have. 
Ye  shal  pay  fourty  pound,  so  God  me  save ; 
And  n'ere  the  frendship  that  ye  did  er  this 
To  me,  ye  shulden  payen  more  ywis. 

This  preest  the  sum  of  fourty  pound  anon 
Of  nobles  fet,  and  toke  hem  everich  on 
To  this  Chanon,  for  this  ilke  receit 
All  his  working  n*as  but  fraud  and  deceit 

Sire  preest,  he  said,  I  kepe  for  to  have  no  loos 
Of  my  craft,  for  I  wold  it  were  kept  dooe ; 
And  as  ye  love  me,  kepeth  it  secree : 
For  if  men  knewen  all  my  subtUtee, 
By  Grod  they  wolden  have  so  gret  envie 
To  me,  because  of  my  philosophic, 
I  shuld  be  ded,  ther  were  non  other  way. 

Grod  it  forbede,  quod  the  preest,  what  ye  say. 
Yet  had  I  lever  spenden  all  the  good 
Which  that  I  have,  (and  elles  were  I  wood) 
Than  that  ye  shuld  fallen  in  swiche  meschefe. 

For  your  good  will,  sire,  have  ye  right  good  prefe, 
Quod  the  Chanon,  and  farewel,  grand  merey* 
He  went  his  way,  and  never  the  preest  him  sey 
Afte^  that  day :  and  whan  that  this  preest  shold 
Maken  assay,  at  swiche  time  as  he  wold. 
Of  this  recei^  farewel,  it  n*olde  not  be. 
Lo,  thus  bejaped  and  begiled  was  he  : 
Thus  maketh  he  his  introduction 
To  bringen  folk  to  hir  destruction. 

Considereth,  sires,  how  that  in  eehe  estat 
Betwixen  men  and  gold  ther  is  debat. 
So  ferforth  that  unnethes  is  ther  non. 
This  multiplying  so  blint  many  on. 
That  in  good  faith  I  trowe  that  it  be 
The  canse  gretest  of  swiche  scarsitee. 
Thise  philosophres  speke  so  mistily 
In  this  craft,  that  men  cannot  come  therby, 
For  any  wit  that  men  have  now  adayes. 
They  mow  wel  chateren,  as  don  thise  jayes, 
And  in  hir  termes  set  \&t  lust  and  peine, 
But  to  hir  pnrpos  shul  the^  never  atteine. 
A  man  mav  lightly  leme,  if  he  have  ought. 
To  multiphe,  and  bring  his  good  to  nought 
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Lo»  swiche  a  lucre  is  in  this  lusty  game  ; 
A  mannes  mirth  it  wol  tome  al  to  grame, 
And  emptien  also  gret  and  hevy  purses, 
And  maken  folk  for  to  purchasen  curses 
Of  hem,  that  han  therto  hir  good  yient. 
O,  fy  for  shame,  they  that  han  be  brent, 
Alas  I  can  they  not  flee  the  fires  hete  t 
Ye  that  it  use,  I  rede  that  ye  it  lete. 
Lest  ye  lese  all ;  for  bet  than  nerer  is  late : 
Nerer  to  thriTen,  were  to  lone  a  date. 
Though  ye  proUe  ay,  ye  shul  it  never  find  : 
Ye  ben  as  bold  as  is  Bayard  the  blind. 
That  blondereth  forth,  and  peril  easteth  non  : 
He  is  as  bold  to  renne  asains  a  ston. 
As  for  to  go  besides  in  Uie  way : 
So  iaren  ye  that  multipUen,  I  say. 
If  that  your  eyen  cannot  seen  aright, 
Loketh  that  youre  mind  h^ke  not  his  sight. 
For  though  ye  loke  nerer  so  brode  and  stare. 
Ye  shul  not  win  a  mito  on  that  chaifare, 
But  wisten  all  that  ye  may  rape  and  renne. 
Withdraw  the  fire,  lest  it  to  faste  brenne  ; 
Medleth  no  more  with  that  art,  I  mene  ; 
For  if  ye  don,  your  thrift  is  gon  ful  dene. 
And  right  as  swithe  I  wol  you  tellen  here 
What  philosophres  sain  in  this  matere. 

Lo,  Uius  saith  Amolde  of  the  newe  toun. 
As  his  Roearie  maketh  mentioun. 
He  saith  right  thus,  withouten  anpr  lie  ; 
Ther  may  no  man  Mercurie  mortifie, 
But  it  be  with  his  brothers  knowlechin^. 

Lo,  how  that  he,  which  firste  said  this  thing. 
Of  philosophres  father  was  Hermes : 
He  saith,  how  that  the  dragon  douteles 
Ne  dieth  not,  but  if  that  he  be  slain 
With  his  brother.    And  this  is  for  to  sain. 
By  the  dragon  Mercury,  and  non  other, 
H!e  understood,  and  brimstone  by  his  brother. 
That  out  of  Sol  and  Luna  were  ydrawe. 

And  therfore,  said  he,  take  heed  to  my  sawe. 


Let  no  man  besie  him  this  art  to  seche. 
But  if  that  he  the  entention  and  speehe 
Of  philosophres  understonden  can  ; 
And  if  he  do,  he  is  a  lewed  man. 
For  this  science  and  this  conning  (quod  he) 
Is  of  the  seeree  of  secrees  parde. 

Also  ther  was  a  disciple  of  Plato, 
That  on  a  time  said  his  maister  to. 
As  his  book  Senior  wol  here  witnesse. 
And  this  was  his  demand  in  sothfastnesse : 
Telle  me  the  name  of  thilke  privee  ston. 

And  Plato  answerd  unto  him  anon  ; 
Take  the  ston  that  Titanoe  men  name. 
Which  is  that !  quod  he.     Bifagnetia  is  the  same, 
Saide  Plato.    Ye,  sire,  and  is  it  thus  ? 
This  is  ^^fioliifii  per  tgnoHui, 
What  is  Magnetta,  good  sire,  I  pray  t 

It  is  a  water  that  is  made,  I  say. 
Of  the  elementes  foure,  quod  Plato. 

Tell  me  the  rote,  good  sire,  quod  he  tho. 
Of  that  water,  if  that  it  be  your  will. 

Nay,  nay,  quod  PUto,  certain  that  I  n'Ql. 
The  philosophres  were  swome  everich  on, 
That  they  ne  shuld  discover  it  unto  non, 
Ne  in  no  book  it  write  in  no  manere  ; 
For  unto  God  it  is  so  lefe  and  dere, 
That  he  wol  not  that  it  discovered  be. 
But  wher  it  liketh  to  his  deitee 
Man  for  to  enspire,  and  eke  for  to  defende 
Whom  that  him  liketh  ;  lo,  this  is  the  ende. 

Than  thus  conclude  I,  sin  that  God  of  heven 
Ne  wol  not  that  the  philosophres  neven, 
How  that  a  man  shal  come  unto  this  ston, 
I  rede  as  for  the  best  to  let  it  gon. 
For  who  so  maketh  Grod  his  adversary. 
As  for  to  werken  any  thing  in  contrazy 
Of  his  will,  oertes  never  slud  he  thrive, 
Thouffh  that  he  multiply  terme  of  his  live. 
And  wer  a  point ;  for  ended  is  my  tale. 
God  send  every  good  man  bote  of  his  bale. 
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Wen  ye  not  wher  stondeth  a  litel  toun. 

Which  that  ydeped  is  Bob  up  and  doun. 

Under  the  blee,  m  Canterbury  way ! 

Ther  gan  our  hoste  to  jape  and  to  play. 

And  sayde  ;  sires,  what  f  Dun  is  in  the  mire. 

Is  ther  no  man  for  praiere  ne  for  hire. 

That  wol  awaken  our  felaw  behind ! 

A  thefe  him  might  ful  lightly  rob  and  bind. 

See  how  he  nappeth,  see,  for  cockes  bones, 

As  he  wold  fallen  from  his  hors  atones. 

Is  that  a  coke  of  London,  with  meschance  t 

Do  him  come  forth,  he  knoweth  his  penance ; 

For  he  shal  tell  a  tale  by  my  fey. 

Although  it  be  not  worth  a  hotel  hey. 

Awake  thou  coke,  quod  he,  God  yeve  thee  eorwe. 

What  aileth  thee  to  slepen  by  the  morwe  I 


Hast  thou  had  fleen  al  night,  or  art  thou  dronke  t 
Or  hast  thou  with  som  quene  al  night  yswonke. 
So  that  thou  mayst  not  holden  up  thin  hed  ! 

This  coke,  that  was  ful  pale  and  nothing  red, 
Sayd  to  our  hoste  ;  so  God  mv  soule  blesse. 
As  ther  is  falle  on  me  swiche  hevinesae, 
N'ot  I  nat  why,  that  me  were  lever  to  slope, 
Tlum  the  best  gallon  wine  that  is  in  Chepe. 

Wei,  quod  the  Manciple,  if  it  may  don  ese 
To  thee,  sire  Coke,  and  to  no  wight  displese. 
Which  that  here  rideth  in  thu  compagnie, 
And  that  our  hoste  wol  of  his  curtesie, 
I  wol  as  now  excuse  thee  of  thy  tale  ; 
For  in  good  faith  thy  visage  is  ful  pale : 
Thine  eyen  dasen,  sothlv  as  me  thmketh. 
And  wel  I  wot,  thy  breth  ful  soure  stinketh, 
That  sheweth  wel  thou  art  not  wel  disposed  : 
Of  me  certain  thou  shalt  not  ben  yglosed. 
See  how  he  galpeth,  lo,  this  dronken  wight. 
As  though  he  wold  us  swalow  anon  right. 
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Hold  dose  thy  mouth,  man,  by  thy  father  kin  : 
The  devil  of  helle  set  his  foot  therin  ! 
Thy  cursed  breth  enfeeten  woll  us  alle  : 
Fy  stinking  swine,  fy,  foul  mote  thee  befklle. 
A,  taketh  heed,  sires,  of  this  lusty  man. 
Now,  swete  sire,  wol  ye  just  at  Uie  fan  I 
Therto,  me  thinketh,  ye  be  wel  yshape. 
I  trow  that  ye  have  dronken  win  of  ape. 
And  that  is  whan  men  pUiyen  with  a  straw. 

And  with  this  speche  the  coke  waxed  all  wraw. 
And  on  the  Manciple  he  nui  nod  fast 
For  Ucke  of  speche  ;  and  doun  his  hors  him  east, 
Wher  as  he  lay,  til  that  men  him  up  toke. 
This  was  a  (aire  chivachee  of  a  coke  : 
Alas  that  he  ne  had  hold  him  by  his  ladel  I 
And  er  that  he  agen  were  in  the  sadel, 
Ther  was  gret  shoving  bothe  to  and  fro 
To  lift  him  up,  and  mochel  care  and  wo, 
So  unweldy  was  this  sely  palled  gost : 
And  to  the  Manciple  than  spake  our  host. 

Because  that  drinke  hath  domination 
Upon  this  man,  by  my  salvation 
I  trow  he  lewedly  wol  tell  his  tale. 
For  were  it  win,  or  old  or  moisty  ale. 
That  he  hath  dronke,  he  speketh  in  his  nose, 
And  sneseth  fast,  and  eke  he  hath  the  pose. 
He  also  hath  to  don  more  than  ynough 
To  kepe  him  on  his  capel  out  of  the  slough  : 
And  if  he  lalle  from  of  his  capel  eftsone. 
Than  shul  we  alle  have  ynough  to  done 
In  lifting  up  his  bevy  dronken  cors. 
Tell  on  thy  tale,  of  lum  make  I  no  force. 

But  yet.  Manciple,  in  faith  thou  art  to  nice, 
Thus  openly  to  repreve  him  of  his  vice : 
Another  day  he  wol  paraventure 
Recleimen  thee,  and  bring  thee  to  the  lure  : 
I  mene,  he  speken  wol  of  smale  thinges, 
As  for  to  pinchen  at  th^  rekeninges. 
That  were  not  honest,  if  it  came  to  prefe. 

Quod  the  Manciple,  that  were  a  gret  mesehefe : 
So  might  he  lightly  bring  me  in  the  snare. 
Yet  had  I  lever  payen  for  the  mare. 
Which  he  rit  on,  than  he  shuld  with  me  strive. 
I  wol  not  wrathen  him,  so  mote  I  thrive  ; 
That  that  I  spake,  I  savd  it  in  my  bourd. 
And  wete  ye  what  I  I  have  here  in  my  gourd 
A  draught  of  win,  ye  of  a  ripe  grape, 
And  right  anon  ye  shul  seen  a  good  jape. 
This  coke  shal  drinke  therof,  if  that  I  may ; 
Up  peine  of  my  lif  he  wol  not  say  nay. 

And  certainly,  to  tellen  as  it  was. 
Of  this  vessell  the  coke  dranke  fast,  (ahw ! 
What  nedeth  it  f  he  dranke  ynough  befome) 
And  whan  he  hadde  pouped  in  his  home, 
To  the  Manciple  he  toke  the  gourd  again. 
And  of  that  drinke  the  coke  was  wonder  fain, 
And  thonked  him  in  swiche  wise  as  he  coude. 

Than  san  our  hoste  to  laughen  wonder  loude. 
And  aayd ;  I  see  wel  it  is  necessary 
Wher  that  we  gon  good  drinke  with  us  to  cary ; 
For  that  wol  turnen  rancour  and  disese 
To  accord  and  love,  and  many  a  wrong  apese. 

0  Bacchus,  Bacchus,  blessed  be  thy  name, 
That  so  canst  turnen  emest  into  same  ; 
Worship  and  thonke  be  to  thy  deitee. 
Of  that  matere  ye  get  no  more  of  me. 
Tell  on  thy  tale,  Mandple,  I  thee  pray. 

Wel,  sire,  quod  he,  now  herkeneth  what  I  say. 


THE  MANCIPLES  TALE. 


Whan  Phebus  dwelled  here  in  erth  adoun. 

As  olde  bookes  maken  mentioun. 

He  was  the  moste  lusty  bachelor 

Of  all  this  world,  and  eke  the  best  archer. 

He  slow  Phiton  the  serpent,  as  he  lay 

Sleping  agains  the  sonne  upon  a  day ; 

And  many  another  noble  worthy  dede 

He  with  his  bow  wrought,  as  men  mowen  rede. 

Playen  he  coude  on  every  minstralde, 
And  singen,  that  it  was  a  melodie 
To  heren  of  his  dere  vois  the  sonn. 
Certes  the  king  of  Thebes,  Amphioun, 
That  with  his  singing  walled  the  citee, 
Coud  never  singen  half  so  wel  as  he. 
Therto  he  was  the  semelieste  man. 
That  is  or  was,  sithen  the  world  began  ; 
What  nedeth  it  his  feture  to  descrive ! 
For  in  this  world  n'is  non  so  faire  on  live. 
He  was  therwith  fulfilled  of  gentillesse, 
Of  honour,  and  of  parfite  worthinesse. 

This  Phebus,  that  was  flour  of  bachelerie, 
As  wel  in  fredom,  as  in  chivalrie. 
For  his  disport,  in  signe  eke  of  victorie 
Of  Phiton,  so  as  telleth  us  the  storie, 
Was  wont  to  beren  in  his  bond  a  bowe. 
Now  had  this  Phebus  in  his  hous  a  crowe. 
Which  in  a  cage  he  foetred  many  a  day. 
And  taught  it  speken,  as  men  teche  a  jay. 
Whit  was  this  crowe,  as  is  a  snow-whit  swan, 
And  contrefete  the  speche  of  every  man 
He  coude,  whan  he  shulde  tell  a  tale. 
Therwith  in  all  this  world  no  nightingale 
Ne  coude  by  an  hundred  thousand  del 
Singen  so  wonder  merily  and  weL 

Now  had  this  Phebus  in  his  hous  a  wif. 
Which  that  he  loved  more  than  his  lif. 
And  night  and  day  did  ever  his  diligence 
Hire  for  to  plese,  and  don  hire  reverence  : 
Save  only,  if  that  I  the  soth  shal  sain, 
Jelous  he  was,  and  wold  have  kept  hire  fkin, 
For  him  were  loth  yjaped  for  to  be ; 
And  so  is  every  wight  in  swiche  degree  ; 
But  all  for  nought,  for  it  availeth  nought 
A  good  wif,  that  is  clene  of  wei^  and  thought, 
Shuld  not  be  kept  in  non  await  certain : 
And  trewely  the  labour  is  in  vain 
To  kepe  a  shrewe,  for  it  wol  not  be. 
This  hold  I  for  a  veray  nicetee. 
To  spillen  labour  for  to  kepen  wives  ; 
Thus  writen  olde  clerkes  in  hir  lives. 

But  now  to  purpos,  as  1  first  began. 
This  worthy  Phebus  doth  all  that  he  can 
To  plesen  hire,  wening  thurgh  swiche  plesance. 
And  for  his  manhood  and  hu  governance. 
That  no  man  shulde  put  him  from  hire  grace : 
But  God  it  wote,  ther  may  no  man  embrace 
As  to  destreine  a  thing,  which  that  nature 
Hath  naturelly  set  in  a  creature. 

Take  any  brid,  and  put  it  in  a  cage. 
And  do  all  thin  entente,  and  thy  oorage. 
To  foster  it  tendrely  with  mete  and  dnnke 
Of  alle  deintees  that  thou  canst  bethinke, 
And  kepe  it  al  so  denely  as  thou  may  ; 
Although  the  cage  of  gold  be  never  so  gay, 
Yet  had  this  brid,  by  twenty  thousand  fold. 
Lever  in  a  forest,  that  is  wilde  and  cold, 
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Gon  eten  wormes,  and  swiche  wietchedneflse. 
For  ever  this  brid  will  don  his  beainease 
To  escape  out  of  his  cage  whan  that  he  may  : 
His  libertee  the  brid  deeireth  ay. 

Let  take  a  cat,  and  foster  hire  with  milke 
And  tendre  flesh,  and  make  hire  couche  of  silkcy 
And  let  hire  see  a  moos  go  by  the  wall, 
Anon  she  weiveth  milke  and  flesh,  and  all, 
And  every  deintee  that  is  in  that  hoiis, 
Swiche  appetit  hath  she  to  ete  the  mous. 
Lo,  here  hath  kind  hire  domination, 
And  appetit  flemeth  discretion. 

A  she-wolf  hath  also  a  vilains  kind  ; 
The  lewedeste  wolf  that  she  may  find^ 
Or  lest  of  reputation,  wol  she  take 
In  time  whan  hire  lust  to  have  a  make. 

All  thise  ensamples  speke  I  by  thise  men 
That  ben  untrewe,  and  nothing  by  women. 
For  men  have  ever  a  likerous  appetit 
On  lower  thing  to  parforroe  hir  delit 
Than  on  hir  wives,  be  they  never  so  faire, 
Ne  never  so  trewe,  ne  so  debonaire. 
Flesh  is  so  newefisngle,  with  meschanoe. 
That  we  ne  con  in  nothing  have  plesanoe 
That  Bouneth  unto  vertue  any  while. 

This  Phebus,  which  that  thought  upon  no  gile, 
Disoeived  was  for  all  his  jolitee  : 
For  under  him  another  hadde  she, 
A  man  of  litel  reputation. 
Nought  worth  to  Phebus  in  comparison : 
The  more  harme  is  ;  it  happeth  often  so  ; 
Of  which  ther  comeUi  mocnel  harme  and  wo. 

And  so  befell,  whan  Phebus  was  absent, 
His  wif  anon  hath  for  hure  lemman  sent. 
Hire  lemman !  certes  that  is  a  knavish  speche. 
Foryeve  it  me,  and  that  I  you  beseche. 

The  wise  Plato  sayth,  as  ye  mow  rede. 
The  word  must  node  aooorden  with  the  dede. 
If  men  shul  tellen  proprely  a  thinff, 
The  word  must  cosin  Im»  to  the  wonting. 
I  am  a  boistous  man,  right  thus  say  I ; 
Ther  is  no  difference  trewely 
Betwix  a  wif  that  is  of  high  degree, 
(If  of  hife  body  dishonest  she  be) 
And  any  poure  wenche,  other  than  this, 
(If  it  so  be  they  werken  both  amis) 
But,  for  the  gentil  is  in  estat  above, 
She  shal  be  doped  his  lady  and  his  love  ; 
And,  for  that  other  is  a  poure  woman. 
She  shal  be  cleped  his  wenche  and  his  lemman : 
And  Grod  it  wote,  min  owen  dere  broUier, 
Men  Uy  as  low  tiuit  on  as  lith  that  other. 

Right  BO  betwix  a  titleles  tiraunt 
And  an  outlawe,  or  elles  a  thefe  erraunt. 
The  same  I  say,  ther  is  no  difference, 
(To  Alexander  told  was  this  sentence) 
But,  for  the  tyrant  is  of  greter  might 
By  force  of  meinie  for  to  sle  doun  right, 
And  brennen  hous  and  home,  and  make  all  plain, 
Lo,  therfore  is  he  cleped  a  capitain  ; 
And,  for  the  outlawe  hath  but  smale  meinie. 
And  may  not  do  so  gret  an  harme  as  he, 
Ne  bring  a  contree  to  so  gret  meschiefe. 
Men  clepen  him  an  outlawe  or  a  thefe. 

But,  for  I  am  a  man  not  textuel, 
I  wol  not  tell  of  textee  never  a  del ; 
I  wol  go  to  my  tale,  as  I  began. 

Whan  Phebus  wif  had  ssnt  for  hire  lemman. 
Anon  they  wroughten  all  hir  lust  volage. 
This  white  crowe,  that  heng  ay  in  the  cage. 


Beheld  hir  werke,  and  sayde  never  a  word  : 
And  whan  that  home  was  come  Phebus  the  lord. 
This  crowe  song,  cuekow,  cuckow,  cuckow. 

What!  brid,  quod  PhebuSyWhat  song  singest 
thou  now ! 
Ne  were  thou  wont  so  merily  to  sing, 
That  to  my  herte  it  was  a  rejoysing 
To  here  thy  vols!  alas !  what  song  is  this ! 

By  God,  quod  he,  I  singe  not  amis. 
Phebus,  (quod  he)  for  all  thy  worthinesse, 
For  all  thy  beantee,  and  all  thy  gentillesse. 
For  all  thy  song,  and  all  thy  miiutralcie. 
For  all  thy  waiting,  blered  is  thin  eye. 
With  on  of  litel  reputation. 
Not  worth  to  thee  as  in  comparison 
The  mountanoe  of  a  gnat,  so  mote  I  thrive  ; 
For  on  thy  bedde  thy  wif  I  saw  him  swive. 

What  wol  yon  more  !  the  crowe  anon  him  told. 
By  sade  tokenes,  and  by  wordes  bold. 
How  that  his  wif  had  don  hire  lecherie 
Him  to  eret  shame,  and  to  gret  vilanie ; 
And  told  him  oft,  he  sawe  it  with  his  eyen. 

This  Phebus  gan  awayward  for  to  wrien ; 
Him  thought  his  woful  herte  brast  atwo. 
His  bowe  he  bent,  and  set  therin  a  flo ; 
And  in  his  ire  he  hath  his  wif  yslain  : 
This  is  the  effect,  ther  is  no  more  to  sain. 
For  sorwe  of  which  he  brake  his  minstralde, 
Both  harpe  and  lute,  giteme,  and  sautrie ; 
And  eke  he  brake  hiB  arwee,  and  his  bowe  ; 
And  after  that  thus  spake  he  to  the  crowe. 

Traitour,  quod  he,  with  tonge  of  scorpion. 
Thou  hast  me  brought  to  my  confusion  : 
Alas  that  I  was  wrought !  why  n'ere  I  dede  t 

O  dere  wif,  o  gemme  of  lustyhede. 
That  were  to  me  so  sade,  and  eke  so  trewe. 
Now  liest  thou  ded,  with  face  pale  of  hewe, 
Ful  gilteles,  that  durst  I  swere  ywis. 

0  rakel  hond,  to  do  so  foule  a  mis. 
0  troubled  wit,  o  ire  reccheles, 
That  unavised  smitest  gilteles. 

0  wantrust,  ful  of  false  suspecion, 
Wher  was  thy  wit  and  thy  discretion  t 

O,  every  man  bewazie  of  rakehiesBe, 
Ne  trowe  no  thing  withonten  strong  witnease. 
Smite  not  to  sone,  er  that  ve  weten  why. 
And  both  avised  wel  and  sikerly, 
Or  ye  do  any  execution 
Upon  your  ire  for  suspecion. 
Alas  !  a  thousand  folk  hath  nkel  ire 
Fully  fordon,  and  brought  hem  in  the  mire. 
Alas  !  for  sorwe  I  wol  myselven  sle. 

And  to  the  crowe,  o  false  thefe,  said  he, 

1  wol  thee  quite  anon  thy  false  tale. 
Thou  song  whilom,  like  any  nightingale. 
Now  shalt  thou,  false  thefe,  thy  song  forgon. 
And  eke  thy  white  fethers,  everich  on, 

Ne  never  in  all  thy  lif  ne  shalt  thou  speke ; 
Thus  shul  men  on  a  traitour  ben  awreke. 
Thou  and  thin  ofspring  ever  shul  be  blake, 
Ne  never  swete  noise  uiul  ye  make. 
But  ever  crie  affeins  tempest  and  rain. 
In  token,  that  thurgh  Uiee  my  wif  is  dain. 

And  to  the  crowe  he  stert,  and  that  anon. 
And  pulled  his  white  fethers  everidi  on. 
And  made  him  blak,  and  raft  him  all  his  song 
And  eke  his  speche,  and  out  at  dore  him  flong 
Unto  the  devil,  which  I  him  betake ; 
And  for  this  cause  ben  alle  crowes  blake. 

Lordings,  by  this  ensample,  I  you  pray. 
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Beth  ware,  and  taketh  kepe  what  that  ye  say ; 

Ne  telleth  nerer  man  in  idl  your  lif, 

How  that  another  man  bath  dight  hia  wif ; 

He  wol  you  hateo  mortally  certain. 

Dan  Salomon,  as  wise  clerkes  sain, 

Techeth  a  man  to  kepe  his  tonge  wel ; 

But  as  I  sayd,  I  am  not  textuel.  , 

But  natheles  thus  taughte  me  my  dame  ; 

My  sone,  thinke  on  the  crowe  a  Goddes  name. 

My  8one,kepe  wel  thy  tonge,  and  kepe  thy  frend ; 

A  wicked  tonge  is  werse  than  a  fend : 

My  Bone,  from  a  fende  men  may  hem  blesse. 

My  sone,  God  of  his  endeles  goodnesse 

Walled  a  tonge  with  teeth,  and  lippes  eke. 

For  man  shuld  him  arisen  what  he  speke. 

My  sone,  fnl  often  for  to  mochel  specbe 

Hath  many  a  man  ben  spilt,  as  clerkes  teche ; 

But  for  a  Utel  specbe  ayisedly 

Is  no  man  shent,  to  speken  generally. 

My  sone,  thy  tonge  shuldest  thou  restreine 

At  alle  time,  but  whan  thou  dost  thy  peine 

To  speke  of  God  in  honour  and  prayere. 

The  firste  vertue,  sone,  if  thou  wolt  lere, 

Is  to  restreine,  and  kepen  wel  thv  tonge  ; 

Thus  leren  children,  whan  that  the^  l^  yonge. 

My  sone,  of  mochel  speking  evil  ansed, 

Ther  lease  speking  had  ynough  suffised, 


Cometh  mochel  harme;  thus  was  me  told  and  taught; 

In  mochel  specbe  sinne  wanteth  naught 

West  thou  wherof  a  rakel  tonge  serveth  f 

Right  as  a  swerd  forcutteth  and  forkerveth 

An  arme  atwo,  my  dere  sone,  right  so 

A  tonge  cutteth  frendahip  all  atwo. 

A  jangler  is  to  Grod  abhominable. 

Rede  Salomon,  so  wise  and  honourable, 

Rede  David  in  his  Psalmes,  rede  Senek. 

My  sone,  speke  not,  but  with  thyn  bed  thou  beck, 

DiBsimule  as  thou  were  defe,  if  that  thou  here 

A  janglour  speke  of  perilous  matere. 

The  Fleming  sayth,  and  leme  if  that  thee  lest, 

That  litel  jangling  canseth  mochel  rest. 

My  sone,  if  thou  no  wicked  word  hast  said. 

Thee  thar  not  dreden  for  to  be  bewraid  ; 

But  he  that  hath  missayd,  I  dare  wel  sain, 

He  may  by  no  way  clepe  his  word  again. 

Thing  that  is  sayd  is  sayd,  and  forth  it  goth, 

Though  him  repent,  or  be  him  never  so  loth. 

He  is  his  thral,  to  whom  that  he  hath  sayd 

A  tale,  of  which  he  is  now  evil  apaid. 

My  sone,  beware,  and  be  non  auctour  newe 

Of  tidings,  whether  they  ben  false  or  trewe ; 

Wber  so  thou  come,  amonges  high  or  lowe, 

Kepe  wel  thy  tonge,  and  thinke  upon  the  crowe. 
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Bt  that  the  Bianciple  had  his  tale  ended, 
The  Sonne  fro  the  south  line  was  descended 
So  lowe,  that  it  ne  was  not  to  my  sight 
Degrees  nine  and  twenty  as  of  bight. 
Foure  of  the  dok  it  was  tho,  as  I  gesse, 
For  enleven  foot,  a  litel  more  or  lease. 
My  shadow  was  at  thiike  time,  as  there. 
Of  swiche  feet  as  my  lengthe  parted  were 
In  six  feet  equal  of  proportion. 
Therwith  the  mones  exaltation. 
In  mene  Libra,  alway  gan  ascende. 
As  we  were  entring  at  the  thorpes  ende. 
For  which  our  hoete,  as  he  was  wont  to  gie. 
As  in  this  cas,  our  jolly  oompasniie, 
Said  in  this  wise  ;  Jordings,  everich  on, 
Now  lacketh  us  no  tales  mo  than  on. 
Fulfilled  is  my  sentence  and  my  decree  ; 
I  trowe  that  we  han  herd  of  eche  degree. 
Almost  fulfilled  is  myn  ordinance ; 
I  pray  to  God  so  yeve  him  right  good  chance, 
That  telleth  us  this  tale  lustily. 

Sire  preset,  quod  he,  art  thou  a  vicary ! 
Or  art  thou  a  Ferson  f  say  soth  by  thy  fay. 
Be  what  thou  be,  ne  breke  thou  not  our  play ; 
For  eveiy  man,  save  thou,  hath  told  hUi  tele. 
Unbokel^  and  diew  us  what  is  in  thy  male. 
For  trewelv  me  thinketh  by  thy  chere, 
Thou  shuldest  knitte  up  wel  a  gret  matere. 
Tell  us  a  fable  anon,  for  cockes  bones. 

This  Person  him  answered  al  at  ones  ; 


Thou  getest  fable  non  ytold  for  me. 

For  Poule,  that  writeth  unto  Timothe, 

Repreveth  hem  that  weiven  sothfastnesse. 

And  tellen  fables,  and  swiche  wretchednesse. 

Why  shuld  I  sowen  draf  out  of  my  fist. 

Whan  I  may  sowen  whete,  if  that  me  list ! 

For  which  I  say,  if  that  you  list  to  here 

Moralitee,  and  vertuous  matere. 

And  than  that  ye  wol  yeve  me  audience, 

I  wold  ful  fain  at  Cristes  reverence 

Don  you  plesance  leful,  as  I  can. 

But  trusteth  wel,  I  am  a  sotheme  man, 

I  cannot  geste,  rom,  ram,  ruf,  by  my  letter, 

And,  God  wote,  rime  hold  I  but  litel  better. 

And  therfore  if  you  list,  I  wol  not  glose, 

I  wol  you  tell  a  litel  tale  in  prose. 

To  knitte  up  all  this  feste,  and  make  an  ende 

And  Jesu  for  his  grace  wit  me  sonde 

To  shewen  you  the  way  in  this  viage 

Of  thiike  parfit  glorious  pilgrimage, 

That  bight  Jerusalem  celestiaL 

And  if  ye  vouchesauf,  anon  I  shal 

Beginne  upon  my  tale,  for  which  I  pray 

TeU  your  avis,  I  can  no  better  say. 

But  natheles  this  meditation 
I  put  it  ay  under  correction 
Of  clerkes,  for  I  am  not  textuel ; 
I  take  but  the  sentence,  trusteth  me  wel. 
Therfore  I  make  a  protestation. 
That  I  wol  standen  to  correction. 

Upon  Uiis  word  we  han  assented  sone : 
For,  as  us  semed,  it  was  for  to  don. 
To  enden  in  som  vertuous  sentence, 
And  for  to  yeve  him  space  and  audience  ; 
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And  bade  our  hoste  he  shulde  to  him  say, 
That  alle  we  to  tell  his  tale  him  pray. 

Our  hoete  had  the  wordea  for  us  alle : 
Sire  preest,  qaod  he,  now  faire  you  befalle ; 
Say  what  you  list,  and  we  shut  gladly  here. 
And  with  that  word  he  said  in  this  manere  ; 
Telleth,  quod  he,  your  roeditatioun, 
But  hasteth  you,  the  sonne  wol  adoun. 
Beth  fructnous,  and  that  in  litel  space, 
And  to  do  wel  God  sende  you  his  grace. 


THE  PERSONES  TALE. 


OuB  swete  Lord  Grod  of  heven,  that  no  man  wol 
perish,  but  wol  that  we  comen  all  to  the  know- 
leching  of  him,  and  to  the  blisful  lif  that  is  par- 
durable,  amonesteth  us  by  the  Prophet  Jereroie, 
that  aayth  in  this  wise  :  Stondeth  upon  the  wayes, 
and  seeth  and  axeth  of  the  olde  pathes ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  olde  sentences  ;  which  is  the  good  way : 
and  walketh  in  that  way,  and  ye  shul  finde  re- 
freshing  for  your  soules.  Many  ben  the  wayes 
spirituel  that  leden  folk  to  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist, 
and  to  the  regno  of  glory :  of  which  wayes,  ther 
is  a  ful  noble  way,  and  wel  oovenable,  which  may 
not  faille  to  man  ne  to  woman,  that  thurgh  sinne 
hath  misgon  fro  the  right  way  of  Jerusalem 
celestial ;  and  this  way  is  bleped  penance ;  of 
which  man  shuld  gladly  herken  and  enqueren 
with  all  his  herte,  to  wete,  what  is  penance,  and 
whennes  it  is  deped  penance,  and  how  many 
maneres  ben  of  actions  or  workings  of  penance, 
and  how  many  spices  ther  ben  of  penance,  and 
which  thinges  apperteinen  and  behoven  to  pe- 
nance, and  which  thinges  distroublen  penance. 

Seint  Ambrose  sayth.  That  penance  is  the 
plaining  of  man  for  the  gilt  that  he  hath  don,  and 
no  more  to  do  any  thing  for  which  him  ought  to 
pUune.  And  som  doctonr  sayth  :  Penance  is  the 
waymenting  of  man  that  sorweth  for  his  sinne, 
and  peineth  himself,  for  he  hath  misdon.  Penance, 
with  certain  circumstances,  is  yeray  repentance  of 
man,  that  holdeth  himself  in  sorwe  and  other 
peine  for  his  giltes:  and  for  he  shal  be  veray 
penitent,  he  shal  first  bewailen  the  sinnes  that  he 
hath  don,  and  stedfastly  purposen  in  his  herte  to 
have  shrift  of  mouth,  and  to  don  satisfaction,  and 
never  to  don  thing,  for  which  him  ought  more  to 
bewayle  or  complaine,  and  to  continue  in  good 
werkes  :  or  ellee  his  repentance  may  not  availe. 
For  as  Seint  Isidor  sayth ;  he  is  a  japer  and  a 

fabber,  and  not  veray  repentant,  that  eftsones 
oth  thing,  for  which  him  oweth  to  repent. 
Weping,  and  not  for  to  stint  to  do  sinne,  may  not 
availe.  But  natheles,  men  shuld  hope,  that  at 
every  time  that  man  falleth,  be  it  never  so  oft, 
that  he  may  arise  thurgh  penance,  if  he  have 
grace  :  but  certain,  it  is  gret  doute.  For  as  saith 
Seint  Gregorie  ;  unnethes  ariseth  he  out  of  sinne, 
that  is  charged  with  the  charge  of  evil  usage. 
And  therfore  repentant  folk,  that  stint  for  to  sinne, 
and  forlete  sinne  or  that  sinne  forlete  hem,  holy 
chirche  holdeth  hem  siker  of  hir  salvation.  And 
he  that  sinneth,  and  veraily  repenteth  him  in  his 
last  day,  holy  chirche  yet  hopeth  his  salvation,  by 
the  grete  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist,  for  his 
repentance :  but  take  ye  the  siker  and  certain 
way. 


And  now  sith  I  have  declared  you,  what  thing 
is  penance,  now  ye  shul  understond,  that  ther  ben 
three  actions  of  penance.  The  first  is,  that  a 
man  be  baptised  uter  that  he  hath  sinned.  Seint 
Augustine  sayth  ;  but  he  be  penitent  for  his  old 
sinful  lif,  he  may  not  beginne  the  newe  clone  lif : 
for  certes,  if  he  be  baptised  without  penitence  of 
his  old  gilt,  he  receiveth  the  marke  of  baptisme, 
but  not  the  grace,  ne  the  remission  of  his  sinnes, 
til  he  have  veray  repentance.  Another  defaute 
is,  thai  men  don  dedly  sinne  after  that  they  have 
received  baptisme.  The  thridde  defaute  is,  that 
men  fall  in  venial  sinnes  after  hir  baptisme,  fro 
day  to  day.  Therof  sayth  Seint  Augustine,  that 
penance  of  good  and  humble  folk  is  the  penance 
of  every  day. 

The  spices  of  penance  ben  three.  That  on  of 
hem  is  solempne,  another  is  commune,  and  the 
thridde  privee.  ThUke  penance,  that  is  solempne,  is 
in  two  maneres  ;  as  to  be  put  out  of  hol^  chirche  in 
teuton,  for  slaughter  of  children,  and  swiche  maner 
thing.  Another  is  whan  a  man  hath  sinned 
openly,  of  which  sinne  the  fame  is  openly  spoken 
in  the  contree  :  and  than  holy  chirche  by  jugement 
dutreyneth  him  for  to  do  open  penance.  Com- 
mun  penance  is,  that  preestes  enjoinen  men  in 
certain  cas :  as  for  to  go  paraventure  naked  on 
pilgrimage,  or  bure  foot.  Privee  penance  is 
thilke,  that  men  don  all  day  for  privee  sinnes,  of 
which  we  shrive  us  prively,  and  receive  privee 
penance. 

Now  shalt  thou  understond  what  is  behoveful 
and  necessary  to  every  parfit  penance  :  and  this 
stent  on  three  thinges  ;  contrition  of  herte,  con- 
fession of  mouth,  and  satisfaction.  For  which 
sayth  Seint  John  Chrisoetome :  penance  distreineth 
a  man  to  accept  beni^ely  every  peine,  that  him 
is  enjoined,  wiui  contrition  of  herte,  and  shrift  of 
mouth,  with  satisfaction,  and  working  of  all  maner 
humilitee.  And  this  is  fruitful  penance  ayenst 
Uio  three  thinges,  in  which  we  wrathen  our  Lord 
Jesu  Crist :  this  is  to  say,  by  delit  m  thinking,  by 
rechelesnease  in  speking,  and  by  wicked  sinfal 
working.  And  ayenst  these  wicked  giltee  is 
penance,  that  may  be  likened  unto  a  tree. 

The  rote  of  this  tree  is  contrition,  that  hideth 
him  in  the  herte  of  him  that  is  veray  repentant, 
right  as  the  rote  of  the  tree  hideth  him  in  the 
erthe.  Of  this  rote  of  contrition  springeth  a 
stalke,  that  bereth  branches  and  levee  of  confes- 
sion, and  fruit  of  satisfaction.  Of  which  Ci-ist 
sayth  in  hia  goepell ;  doth  ye  digne  fruit  of  peni- 
tence ;  for  by  this  fruit  mow  men  understonde 
and  knowe  this  tree,  and  not  by  the  rote  that  is 
hid  in  the  herte  of  man,  ne  by  the  branches,  ne 
the  levee  of  confession.  And  therfore  our  Lord 
Jesu  Crist  saith  thus ;  by  the  fruit  of  hem  shal 
ye  knowe  hem.  Of  this  rote  also  springeth  a 
seed  of  grace,  which  seed  is  moder  of  sikemesse, 
and  this  seed  is  eger  and  bote.  The  grace  of 
tins  seed  springeth  of  God,  thurgh  remembrance 
on  the  day  of  dome,  and  on  the  peines  of  heUe. 
Of  this  matere  saith  Salomon,  that  in  the  drede  of 
God  man  forletteth  his  sinne.  The  hete  of  this 
sede  is  the  love  of  God,  and  the  desiring  of  the 
joye  perdurable.  This  hete  draweth  the  herte  of 
man  to  God,  and  doth  him  hate  his  onne.  For 
sothly,  ther  is  nothing  that  savoureth  so  sote  to  a 
child,  as  the  milke  of  his  norice,  ne  nothing  is  to 
him  more  abhominable  than  that  mUke,  whan  it  is 
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medled  with  other  mete.  Right  ao  the  sinful 
man  that  loveth  his  sinne,  him  semeth,  that  it  is  to 
him  mo9t  swete  of  any  thine  ;  hut  fro  that  time 
that  he  loveth  sadly  our  Lord  Jeeu  Crist,  and  de- 
sireth  the  lif  perdurable,  ther  is  to  him  nothing 
more  abhominable.  For  sothly  the  lawe  of  God 
is  the  loTe  of  Qod,  For  which  David  the  prophet 
sayth  ;  I  have  loved  thy  Ubwe,  and  hated  wicked- 
nesse  :  he  that  loveth  Grod,  kepeth  his  lawe  and 
his  word.  This  tree  saw  the  prophet  Daniel  in 
spirit)  upon  the  vision  of  Nabuchodonosor,  whan 
he  counselled  him  to  do  penance.  Penance  is  the 
tree  of  lif,  to  hem  that  it  receiven  :  and  he  that 
holdeth  him  in  veray  penance,  is  blisful,  after  the 
sentence  of  Salomon. 

In  this  penance  or  contrition  man  shal  under- 
stood foure  thinges ;  that  is  to  say,  what  is  contri- 
tion ;  and  which  ben  the  causes  Uiat  movena  man 
to  contrition  ;  and  how  he  shuld  be  contrite  ;  and 
what  contrition  availeth  to  the  sonle.  Than  is  it 
thus,  that  contrition  is  the  veray  sorwe  that  a  man 
reoelveth  in  his  herte  for  his  sinneSy  with  sad  pur- 
poe  to  shriven  him,  and  to  do  penance,  and  never 
more  to  don  sinne.  And  this  sorwe  shal  be  in  this 
maner,  as  sayth  Seint  Bernard  ;  it  shal  ben  bevy 
and  grevous,  and  ful  sharpe  and  poinant  in  herte  ; 
first,  for  a  man  hath  agilted  his  Lord  and  his 
creatonr ;  and  more  sluurpe  and  poinant,  for  he 
hath  agilted  his  father  celestial ;  and  yet  more 
sharpe  and  poinant,  for  he  hath  wrathed  and 
agilted  him  that  boughte  him,  that  with  his  pre- 
cious blod  hath  delivered  us  fro  the  bondes  of  sinne, 
and  fro  the  cmeltee  of  the  devil,  and  firo  the  peines 
of  helle. 

The  causes  that  ought  to  meve  a  man  to  contri- 
tion ben  sixe.  First,  a  man  shal  remembre  him  of 
his  sinnes.  But  loke  that  that  remembrance  ne  be 
to  him  no  delit,  by  no  way,  but  grete  shame  and 
sorwe  for  his  sinnes.  For  Job  sayth,  sinful  men 
don  werkes  worthy  of  confession.  And  therfore 
sayth  Ezechiel ;  I  wol  remembre  me  all  the  yeres 
of  my  lif,  in  the  bittemesse  of  my  herte.  And  God 
sayth  in  the  Apocalipse ;  remembre  vou  fro  whens 
that  ye  ben  fall,  for  before  the  time  that  ye  sinned, 
ye  weren  children  of  God,  and  limmes  of  the  regno 
of  God  ;  but  for  your  sinne  ye  ben  waxen  thral  and 
foule ;  membres  of  the  fende ;  hate  of  angels ; 
sclaunder  of  holy  chirche,  and  fode  of  the  false 
serpent ;  perpetuel  matere  of  the  fire  of  helle ;  and 
yet  more  foule  and  abhominable,  for  ye  trespassen 
so  oft  times,  as  doth  the  hound  that  tometh  again 
to  ete  his  owen  spewing ;  and  yet  fouler,  for  your 
long  continuing  in  sinne,  and  your  sinful  usage,  for 
which  ye  be  roten  in  your  sinnes,  as  a  beest  in  his 
donge.  Swiche  manere  thoughtes  make  a  man  to 
have  shame  of  his  sinne,  and  no  delit ;  as  Grod  saith, 
by  the  Prophet  Ezechiel  ;  ye  shul  remembre  you 
of  your  wayes,  and  they  shul  dtsplese  you .  Sothly, 
sinnes  ben  the  wves  that  lede  folk  to  hell. 

The  second  cause  that  ought  to  make  a  man  to 
have  disdeigne  of  sinne  is  this,  that,  as  saith  Seint 
Peter,  who  so  doth  sinne,  is  thral  to  sinne,  and 
sinne  putteth  a  man  in  gret  thraldom.  And  ther- 
fore sayth  the  Prophet  Ezechiel ;  I  went  sorweful, 
and  had  disdeigne  of  myself.  Certes,  wel  ought  a 
man  have  disdeigne  of  sinne,  and  withdiawe  him 
fro  that  thraldom  and  vilany.  And  lo,  what  savth 
Seneke  in  this  mater.  He  saith  thus ;  though  I 
wist,  that  neither  God  ne  man  sbuld  never  know 
it,  yet  wold  I  have  disdeigne  for  to  do  sinne.     And 


the  same  Seneke  also  sayth :  I  am  borne  to  greter 
thinges,  than  to  be  thral  to  my  body,  or  for  to  make 
of  my  body  a  thral.  Ne  a  fouler  thral  may  no  man, 
ne  woman,  make  of  his  body,  than  for  to  yeve  his 
body  to  sinne.  Al  were  it  the  foulest  chorle,  or 
the  foulest  woman  that  liveth,  and  lest  of  viUue, 
yet  is  he  than  more  foule,  and  more  in  servitude. 
ISver  fro  the  higher  degree  that  man  falleth,  the 
more  is  he  thral,  and  more  to  God  and  to  the  world 
vile  and  abhominable.  O  good  God,  wel  ought  a 
man  have  disdeigne  of  sinne,  sith  that  thurgh  smne, 
ther  he  was  free,  he  is  made  bond.  And  therfore 
sayth  Seint  Augustine ;  if  thou  hast  disdeigne  of 
thy  servant,  if  he  offend  or  sinne,  have  thou  than 
disdeigne,  that  thou  thy  self  shuldest  do  sinne. 
Take  reward  of  thin  owen  value,  that  thou  ne  be 
to  foule  to  thyself.  Alas  !  wel  oughten  they  than 
have  disdeigne  to  be  servants  and  thralles  to  sinne, 
and  sore  to  be  ashamed  of  hemself,  that  God  of  his 
endles  goodnesse  hath  sette  in  high  estat,  or  yeve 
hem  witte,  strength  of  body,  hele,  beautee,  or  pros- 
peritee,  and  bought  hem  fro  the  deth  with  his  herte 
blood,  that  they  so  unkindly  agains  his  gentillesse, 
quiten  him  so  vilainsly,  to  slaughter  of  hir  owen 
soules.  O  good  God  !  ye  women  that  ben  of  gret 
beautee,  remembreth  you  on  the  proverbe  of  Salo- 
mon, that  hkeneth  a  (aire  woman,  that  is  a  fool  of 
hire  body,  to  a  ring  of  gold  that  is  wome  in  the 
groine  of  a  sowe :  for  right  as  a  sowe  wroteth  in 
every  ordure,  so  wroteth  she  hire  beautee  in 
stinking  ordure  of  sinne. 

The  thridde  cause,  that  on^t  to  meve  a  man  to 
contrition,  is  drede  of  the  day  of  dome,  and  of  the 
horrible  peines  of  helle.    For  as  Seint  Jerome 
sayth  :  at  every  time  that  me  remembreth  of  the 
day  of  dome,  I  quake  :  for  whan  I  ete  or  drinke, 
or  do  what  so  I  do,  ever  semeth  me  that  the  trompe 
sowneth  in  min  eres :  riseth  ye  up  that  ben  ded, 
and  Cometh  to  the  jugement.   O  ^ood  God  !  rooohe 
ought  a  man  to  drede  swiche  a  jugement,  ther  as 
we  shul  be  alle,  as  Seint  Poule  sayth,  before  the 
streit  jugement  of  oure  Lord  Jesu  Crist ;  wheras 
he  shal  make  a  general  congregation,  wheras  no 
man  may  be  absent ;  for  certes  ther  availeth  non 
essoine  ne  non  excusation  ;  and  not  pnly,  that  our 
defautes  shul  be  juged,  but  eke  that  all  our  werkes 
shul  openly  be  knowen.     And,  aa  sayth  Seint 
Bemara,  tiier  ne  shal  no  pleting  availe,  ne  no 
sleight :  we  shal  yeve  rekening  of  everich  idle 
woH.    Ther  shal  we  have  a  juge  that  may  not  be 
deceived  ne  corrupt ;  and  why  i  for  certes,  all  our 
thoughtes  ben  discovered,  as  to  him :  ne  for  prayer, 
ne  for  mede,  he  wil  not  be  corrupt.     And  therfore 
saith  Salomon :  the  wrath  of  God  newol  not  spare  no 
wight,  for  prayer  ne  for  yeft.    And  therfore  at  the 
day  of  dome  ther  is  non  hope  to  escape.    Wherfore, 
as  sayth  Seint  Anselme,  ful  gret  anguish  shal  the 
sinful  folk  have  at  that  time :  ther  shal  be  the 
Sterne  and  wroth  juge  sitting  above,  and  under 
him  the  horrible  pitte  of  helle  open,  to  destro^r  him 
that  wolde  not  beknowen  his  sinnes,  which  sinnes 
shullen  openly  be  shewed  before  God  and  before 
every  creature :  and  on  the  left  side,  mo  Divels 
than  any  herte  may  thinke,  for  to  hary  and  drawe 
the  sinful  soules  to  the  pitte  of  helle  :  and  within 
the  hertes  of  folk  shal  be  the  biting  conscience, 
and  without  forth  shal  be  the  world  all  brenning. 
Whither  than  shal  the  wretched  soule  flee  to  hide 
him  t  Certes  he  may  not  hide  him,  he  must  come 
forth  and  shewe  him.    For  certes^  as  saith  Seint 
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Jerome,  the  erth  shal  cast  him  out  of  it,  and  the 
see,  and  also  the  aire,  that  shal  be  fol  of  thonder 
dappes  and  lightnings.  Nowsothly,  who  so  wil 
remembre  him  of  these  thinges,  I  gesse  that  his 
sinnes  shal  not  tome  him  to  delit,  bat  to  grete 
sorwe,  for  drede  of  the  peine  of  helle.  And  ther- 
fore  saith  Job  to  Grod :  suffer.  Lord,  that  I  may 
a  while  bewaile  and  bewepe,  or  I  go  without  re- 
toming  to  the  derke  londe,  ycoyered  with  the 
derkenesse  of  deth  ;  to  the  londe  of  misese  and  of 
derkenesse,  wheras  is  the  shadowe  of  deth ;  wherns 
is  non  ordre  ne  ordinance,  but  grisly  drede  that 
ever  shal  last.  Lo,  here  may  ye  see,  that  Job 
prayed  respite  a  wUle,  to  bewepe  and  waile  his 
trespas :  for  sothely  on  day  of  respite  is  better 
than  all  the  tresour  of  this  world.  And  for  as 
moche  as  a  man  may  acquite  himself  before  God 
by  penitence  in  this  world,  and  not  by  tresour, 
therfore  shuld  he  pray  to  God  to  yeve  him  respite 
a  while, to  bewepen  and  bewailen  his  trespas:  for 
certes,  all  the  sorwe  that  a  man  might  make  fro 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  n'is  but  a  litel  thing, 
at  regard  of  the  sorwe  of  helle.  The  cause  why 
that  Job  clepeth  helle  the  londe  of  derkenesse ; 
understondeto,  that  he  clepeth  it  londe  or  erth,  for 
it  is  stable  and  never  shal  faile  ;  and  derke,  for 
he  that  is  in  helle  hath  defaute  of  light  naturel ; 
for  certes  the  derke  light,  that  shal  come  out  of 
the  fire  that  ever  shal  brenne,  shall  tome  hem  all 
to  peine  that  be  in  helle,  for  it  sheweth  hem  the 
horrible  Divels  that  hem  turmenten.  Covered 
with  the  derkenesse  of'  deth  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
he  that  is  in  helle,  shal  have  defaute  of  the  sight 
of  God ;  for  certes  the  sight  of  God  is  the  lif  per- 
durable. The  derknesse  of  deth,  ben  the  sinnes 
that  the  wretched  man  hath  don,  which  that  dis- 
troublen  him  to  see  the  face  of  God,  right  as  a 
derke  cloud  betweSkie  us  and  the  sonne.  It  is  londe 
of  misese,  because  that  ther  ben  three  manor  of 
defautes  ayenst  three  thinges  that  folk  of  this 
world  ban  m  this  present  lif ;  that  is  to  say,  ho- 
noures,  delltes,  and  richesses.  Ayenst  honour  have 
they  in  helle  shame  and  confusion :  for  wel  ye  wote, 
that  men  depen  honour  the  reverence  that  man 
doth  to  man  ;  but  in  helle  is  non  honour  ne  reve- 
rence ;  for  certes  no  more  reverence  shal  be  don 
ther  to  a  king,  than  to  a  knave.  For  which  God 
sayth  by  the  Prophet  Jeremie  ;  the  folk,  that  me 
despisen,  shal  be  in  despite.  Honour  is  also  deped 
gret  lordeship.  Ther  shal  no  wight  serven  other, 
but  of  harme  and  tnrment.  Honour  is  also  cleped 
gret  dignitee  and  highnesse ;  but  in  helle  dial 
they  be  alle  fortroden  of  divels.  As  God  saith ; 
the  horrible  Divels  shul  gon  and  comen  upon  the 
hedes  of  dampned  folk :  and  this  is,  for  as  moche 
as  the  higher  that  they  were  in  this  present  lif, 
the  more  shul  they  be  abated  and  defouled  in  helle. 
Ayenst  the  richesse  of  this  world  shul  they  have 
misese  of  poverte,  and  this  poverte  shal  be  in 
foure  thinges :  in  defaute  of  tresour ;  of  which 
David  sayth ;  the  riche  folk  that  enbraceden  and 
oneden  all  hir  herte  to  tresour  of  this  world,  shul 
slepe  in  the  sleping  of  deth,  and  nothing  ne  shul 
they  find  in  hir  hondes  of  all  hir  tresour.  And 
moreover,  the  misese  of  helle  shal  be  in  defaute  of 
mete  and  drink.  For  Grod  sayth  thus  by  Moyses : 
they  shul  be  wasted  with  honger,  and  the  briddes 
of  helle  shul  devoure  hem  with  bitter  deth,  and 
the  gall  of  the  dragon  shal  ben  hir  drinke,  and  the 
venime  of  the  dragon  hir  morsels.    And  further 


over  hir  misese  shal  be  in  defaute  of  clothing,  for  I 
they  shul  be  naked  in  body,  as  of  clothing,  save  i 
the  fire  in  which  they  brenne,  and  other  Sthes  ; 
and  naked  shul  they  be  in  soule,  of  all  maner  ver- 
tues,  which  that  is  the  clothing  of  the  soule.  | 
Wher  ben  than  the  gay  robes,  and  softe  sbetes, 
and  the  fyn  shertesf  Lo,  what  sayth  God  of  < 
heven  by  the  Prophet  Esaie,  that  under  hem  shal 
be  strewed  mothes,  and  hir  covertures  shul  ben 
of  wormes  of  helle.  And  further  over  hir  misese 
shal  be  in  defaute  of  frendes,  for  he  is  not  poure 
that  hath  good  frendes :  but  ther  is  no  frend  ;  for 
neither  God  ne  no  good  creature  shal  be  frend  to 
hem,  and  everich  of  hem  shal  hate  other  with 
dedly  hate.  The  sonnes  and  the  doughters  shal 
rebel  ayenst  father  and  mother,  and  kinred  ayenst 
kinred,  and  chiden  and  despisen  eche  other,  both 
day  and  night,  as  Grod  sayth  by  the  Prophet 
Micheas.  And  the  loving  children,  that  whilom 
loveden  so  fleshly,  everich  of  hem  wold  eten  other 
if  they  might.  For  how  shuld  they  love  togeder 
in  the  peines  of  helle,  whan  they  hated  eche  other  in 
the  proeperitee  of  thu  lif !  For  truste  wd,  hir 
fleshly  love  was  dedly  nate.  As  saith  the  Prophet 
David :  who  so  that  loveth  wickednesse,  he  hateth 
his  owen  soule,  and  who  so  hateth  his  owen  soule, 
certes  he  may  love  non  other  wight  in  no  manere : 
and  therfore  in  helle  is  no  solace  ne  nofrend8hip,but 
ever  the  more  kinredes  that  ben  in  helle,  the  more 
curung,  the  more  chiding,  and  the  more  dedly 
hate  ther  is  among  hem.  And  further  over  ther 
they  shul  have  defaute  of  aU  maner  delites,  for 
certesdelites  ben  after  theappetitesof  the  five  wittee ; 
as  sight,  hering,  smelling,  savouring,  and  touching. 
But  in  helle  hir  sight  shal  be  ful  of  derkenesse  and 
of  smoke,  and  hir  eyen  ful  of  teres ;  and  hir  hering 
ful  of  waimenting  and  grinting  of  teeth,  as  sayth 
Jesu  Crist :  hir  nosethirles  shul  be  ful  of  stinking ; 
and,  as  saith  Esay  the  Prophet,  hir  savouring 
shal  be  ful  of  bitter  galle  ;  and  touching  of  all  hir 
body,  shal  be  covered  with  fire  that  never  sh&l 
quenche,  and  with  wormes  that  never  shal  die,  as 
Grod  sayth  by  the  mouth  of  Esay.  And  for  ae 
moche  as  they  shul  not  wene  that  they  mow  dien 
for  peine,  and  by  deth  flee  fro  peine,  that  mow 
they  understonde  in  the  word  of  Job,  that  sayth  ; 
Ther  is  the  shadow  of  deth.  Certes  a  shadowe 
hath  likenesse  of  the  thing  of  which  it  is  shadowed, 
but  shadowe  is  not  the  same  thing  of  which  it  is 
shadowed  :  right  so  fareth  the  peine  of  helle  ;  it 
is  like  deth,  for  the  horrible  anguish  ;  and  why ! 
for  it  peineth  hem  ever  as  though  they  shuld  die 
anon  ;  but  certes  they  shul  not  dien.  For  as 
sayth  Seint  Gregory  ;  To  wretched  caitifes  shal  be 
deth  withouten  deth,  and  ende  withouten  ende, 
and  defaute  withouten  failing  ;  for  hir  deth  shal 
alway  live,  and  hir  ende  shal  ever  more  beginne, 
and  hir  defaute  shal  never  faile.  And  therfore 
sayth  Seint  John  the  Evangelist ;  They  shul  folow 
deth,  and  they  shul  not  finde  him,  and  they  diul 
desire  to  die,  and  deth  shal  flee  from  hem.  And 
eke  Job  saith,  that  in  helle  b  non  ordre  of  rule. 
And  al  be  it  so,  that  Grod  hath  create  all  thing  in 
ri^ht  ordre,  and  nothing  withouten  ordre,  but  all 
thmges  ben  ordred  and  nombred,  yet  natheles  they 
that  ben  dampned  ben  nothing  in  ordre,  ne  hold 
non  ordre.  For  the  erth  shal  here  hem  no  fruite ; 
(for,  as  the  Prophet  David  sayeth,  God  shal  destroy 
the  fruite  of  the  erth,  as  fro  hem)  ne  water  shal 
yeve  hem  no  moisture,  ne  the  aire  no  refreshing. 
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ne  the  fire  no  light    For  as  aayth  Seint  Basil ; 
The  brenning  of  the  fire  of  this  world  shal  God 

{reve  in  helle  to  hem  that  ben  dampned,  but  the 
igfat  and  the  clerenesse  shal  be  yeve  in  heven  to 
his  children  ;  right  as  the  good  man  yeveih  flesh 
to  his  children,  and  bones  to  his  honndes.  And 
tor  they  shul  have  non  hope  to  escape,  sayth  Job 
at  last,  that  ther  shal  horronr  and  grisly  drede 
dwellen  withouten  ende.  Horrour  is  alway  drede 
of  harme  that  is  to  come,  and  this  drede  shal  alway 
dwell  in  the  hertes  of  hem  that  ben  dampned. 
And  therfore  han  theylome  all  hir  hope  for  seven 
causes.  First,  for  God  that  is  hir  juge  shal  be 
withouten  mereie  to  hem ;  and  they  may  not  plese 
him  ;  ne  non  of  his  halwes  ;  ne  they  may  yeve 
nothing  for  hir  rannsom ;  ne  they  have  no  yois  to 
speke  to  him  ;  ne  they  may  not  flee  fro  peine  ;  ne 
they  have  no  goodnesse  in  hem  that  they  may 
shew  to  deliver  hem  fro  peine.  And  therfore 
sayth  Salomon ;  The  wicked  man  dieth,  and  whan 
he  is  ded,  he  shal  have  non  hope  to  escape  fro 
peine.  Who  so  than  wold  wel  nnderstonde  these 
peines,  and  bethinke  him  wel  that  he  haUi  deserved 
these  peines  for  his  sinnes,  certes  he  shulde  have 
more  talent  to  sighen  and  to  wepe,  than  for  to 
singe  and  playe.  For  as  sayth  Salomon  ;  Whoso 
that  had  the  science  to  know  the  peines  that  ben 
established  and  ordeined  for  sinne,  he  wold  forsake 
sinne.  That  science,  saith  Seint  Austin,  maketh 
a  man  to  waimenten  in  his  herte. 

The  fonrthe  point,  that  oughte  make  a  man 
have  contrition,  is  the  sorweful  remembiance  of 
the  good  dedes  that  he  hath  lefte  to  don  here  in 
erthe,  and  also  the  good  that  he  hath  lome. 
Sothly  the  good  werkes  that  he  hath  lefte,  either 
they  be  the  good  werkes  that  he  wrought  er  he 
fell  into  dedly  sinne,  or  elles  the  good  werkes  that 
he  wrought  while  he  lay  in  sinne.  Sothly  the 
good  werkes  that  he  did  before  that  he  fell  in 
dedly  sinne,  ben  all  mortified,  astoned,  and  dulled 
by  the  eft  sinning :  the  other  werkes  that  he 
wrought  while  he  lay  in  sinne,  they  ben  utterly 
ded,  as  to  the  lif  perdurable*  in  neven.  Than 
thilke  good  werkes  that  ben  mortified  by  eft  sin- 
ning, which  he  did  while  he  was  in  charitee, 
moun  never  quicken  ayen  without  veray  penitence. 
And  therof  sayth  God  by  the  mouth  of  Ezechiel ; 
if  the  rightful  man  retome  again  fro  his  right- 
wisnesse  and  do  wickednesse,  shal  he  liven  !  nay  ; 
for  all  the  good  werkes  that  he  hath  wrought, 
shul  never  1^  in  remembrance,  for  he  shal  die  in 
his  some.  And  upon  thilke  chapitre  sayth  Seint 
Gregorie  thus ;  that  we  shal  nnderstonde  this 
principally,  that  when  we  don  dedly  sinne,  it  is  for 
noBghi  than  to  remembre  or  drawe  into  memorie 
the  good  werkes  that  we  have  wrought  befom  : 
for  eertes  in  the  werking  of  dedly  sinne,  ther  is 
no  trust  in  no  good  werk  that  we  have  don 
befom ;  that  is  to  say,  as  for  to  have  therby  the 
lif  perdurable  in  heven.  But  natheles,  the  good 
weriws  quicken  again  and  comen  again,  and  helpe 
and  availe  to  have  the  lif  perdurable  in  heven, 
whan  we  have  contrition :  but  sothly  the  good 
werkes  that  men  don  while  they  ben  in  dedly 
sinne,  for  as  moehe  as  they  were  don  in  dedly 
flione,  they  may  never  quicken  :  for  certes,  thing 
that  never  had  lif,  may  never  quicken:  and 
natheles^  al  be  it  so  that  they  availen  not  to  have 
the  lif  perdurable,  yet  availen  they  to  abreggen 
tbo  peine  of  helle,  or  elles  to  get  temporal  rich- 


esses,  or  elles  that  Qod  wol  the  rather  enlumine 
or  light  the  herte  of  the  sinful  man  to  have 
repentance  ;  and  eke  they  availen  for  to  usen  a 
man  to  do  good  werkes,  that  the  fende  have  the 
lease  power  of  his  soule.  And  thus  the  cnrteis 
Lord  Jesu  Crist  ne  woU  that  no  good  werk  that 
men  don  be  loste,  for  in  somwhat  it  shal  availe. 
But  for  as  moche  as  the  good  werkes  that  men 
don  while  they  ben  in  good  lif,  ben  all  amortised 
by  sinne  folowing,  and  eke  sith  all  the  good  werkes 
that  men  don  while  they  ben  in  dedly  sinne,  ben 
utterly  ded,  as  for  to  have  the  lif  peidurable,  wel 
may  that  man,  that  no  good  werk  ne  doth,  sing 
thilke  newe  Frenshe  song,  J'ay  taut  perdu  mon 
tempSf  et  man  labour.  For  certes  sinne  bereveth 
a  man  both  goodnesse  of  nature,  and  eke  the 
goodnesse  of  grace.  For  sothly  the  grace  of  the 
holy  gost  fareth  like  fire  that  may  not  ben  idle  ; 
for  fire  faileth  anon  as  it  forletteth  his  werking, 
and  right  so  grace  faileth  anon  as  it  forletteth  his 
werking.  Than  leseth  the  sinful  man  the  good- 
nesse of  glorie,  that  only  is  bight  to  good  men 
that  labouren  and  werken  wel.  Wel  may  he  be 
soiy  than,  that  oweth  all  his  lif  to  God,  as  long  as 
he  hath  lived,  and  also  as  long  as  he  shal  live, 
that  no  goodnesse  ne  hath  to  paie  with  his  dette 
to  Grod,  to  whom  he  oweth  all  lus  lif :  for  trust 
wel  he  shal  yeve  accomptes,  as  sayth  Seint  Ber- 
nard, of  all  the  goodes  that  han  ben  yeven  him  in 
this  present  lif,  and  how  he  hath  hem  dispended, 
in  so  moche  that  ther  shal  not  perishe  an  here  of 
his  bed,  ne  a  moment  of  an  houre  ne  shal  not 
perishe  of  his  time,  that  he  ne  shal  yeve  therof  a 
rekening. 

The  fifthe  thing,  that  ought  to  move  a  man  to 
contrition,  is  remembrance  of  the  passion  that  our 
Lord  Jesu  Grist  suffered  for  our  sinnes.  For  as 
sayth  Seint  Bernard,  While  that  I  live,  I  shal 
have  remembrance  of  the  travailes  that  our  Lord 
Jesu  Crist  sufflered  in  preching,  his  werinesse  in 
traveling,  his  temptations  whan  he  &6ted,  hUi  long 
wakinges  whan  he  prayed,  his  teres  whan  he  wept 
for  pitee  of  good  peple  :  the  wo  and  the  shame, 
and  the  filthe  that  men  sayden  to  him :  of  the 
foule  spitting  that  men  spitten  in  his  &ce,  of  the 
buffettes  that  men  yave  him  :  of  the  foule  mouthes 
and  of  the  foule  repreves  that  men  saiden  to 
him  :  of  the  nayles  with  which  he  was  nailed  to 
the  crosse ;  and  of  all  the  remenant  of  his  passion, 
that  he  suffred  for  mannes  sinne,  and  nothing  for 
his  gilte.  And  here  ye  shul  understand  that  in 
mannes  sinne  is  every  manor  order,  or  ordinance, 
toumed  up  so  doun.  For  it  is  soth,  that  Grod  and 
reson,  and  sensualitee,  and  the  body  of  man,  ben 
ordained,  that  everich  of  thise  foure  thinges  shuld 
have  lordship  over  that  other :  as  thus ;  God 
shuld  have  lordship  over  reson,  and  reson  over 
sensualitee,  and  sensualitee  over  the  body  of  man. 
But  sothly  whan  man  sinneth,  all  this  ordre,  or 
ordinance,  is  turned  up  so  doun ;  and  therfore 
than,  for  as  moche  as  reson  of  man  ne  wol  not  be 
subget  ne  obeisant  to  God,  that  is  his  lord  by 
right,  therfore  leseth  it  the  lordship  that  it  shuld 
have  over  sensualitee,  and  eke  over  the  body  of 
man  ;  and  why !  for  sensualitee  rebelleth  than 
ayenst  reson  :  and  by  that  way  leseth  reson  the 
lordship  over  sensualitee,  and  over  the  body.  For 
right  as  reson  is  rebel  to  God,  right  so  is  sen* 
sualitee  rebel  to  reson,  and  the  body  also.  And 
certes  this  disordinance,  and  this  rebellion,  our 
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Lord  Jesa  Criflt  abought  upon  hU  precious  body 
ful  dere :  and  herkeneth  in  whiche  wise.  For  as 
moohe  as  reson  is  rebel  to  God,  therfore  is  man 
worthy  to  have  sorwe,  and  to  be  ded«  This  suf- 
fred  oar  Lord  Jesu  Cnst  for  man,  after  that  he 
had  be  betraied  of  his  disciple,  and  distreined  and 
bounde,  so  that  his  blood  brut  out  at  every  nail 
of  his  hondes,  as  saith  Seint  Augostin.  And 
ferthermore,  for  as  moche  as  reson  of  man  wol 
not  daunt  sensualitee  whan  it  may,  therfore  u 
man  worthy  to  have  shame:  and  this  suffered 
our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  for  roan,  whan  they  spitten  in 
his  visage.  And  fertherover,  for  as  moche  as  the 
caitif  b^y  of  man  is  rebel  both  to  reson  and  to 
sensualitee,  therfore  it  is  worthy  the  deth :  and 
this  suffered  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  upon  the  crosse, 
wheras  ther  was  no  part  of  his  body  free,  without 
srete  peine  and  bitter  passion.  And  all  this  suf- 
fred  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  that  never  forfaited ;  and 
thus  sayd  he  :  To  roochel  am  I  pelned,  for  thinges 
that  I  never  deserved :  and  to  moche  defouled  for 
shendship  that  man  is  worthy  to  have.  And 
therfore  may  the  sinful  man  wel  say,  as  sayth 
Seint  Bernard :  Accursed  be  the  bittemeese  of 
my  sinne,  for  whiche  ther  must  be  suffered  so 
moche  bittemesse.  For  certes,  alter  the  divers 
discordance  of  our  wickednesse  was  the  passion  of 
Jesu  Crist  ordeined  in  divers  thinges  ;  as  thus. 
Certes  sinful  mannes  soule  is  betraied  of  the 
divel,  by  coveitise  of  temporel  prosperitee  ;  and 
scorned  by  disceite,  whan  he  cheeeth  fleshly 
delites  ;  and  yet  it  is  turmented  by  impatience  of 
adversitee,  and  bespet  by  servage  and  subjection 
of  sinne  ;  and  at  the  last  it  is  slain  finally.  For 
this  discordance  of  sinful  man,  was  Jesu  Crist 
first  betraied  ;  and  after  that  was  he  bounde,  that 
came  for  to  unbinde  us  of  sinne  and  of  peine. 
Than  was  he  besoomed,  that  only  shuld  have  ben 
honoured  in  alle  thinges  and  of  alle  thinges.  Than 
was  his  visage,  that  ou|[ht  to  be  desired  to  be  seen 
of  all  mankind  (in  which  visage  angels  desiren  to 
loke)  vilainsly  bespet.  Than  was  he  scourged 
that  nothing  had  trespassed ;  and  finally,  than 
was  he  crucified  and  slain.  Than  were  accom- 
plished  the  wordes  of  Esaie :  He  was  wounded 
for  our  nusdedes,  and  defouled  for  our  felonies. 
Now  sith  that  Jesu  Crist  toke  on  himself  the 
peine  of  all  our  wickednesses,  moche  ought  sinful 
man  to  wepe  and  to  bewaile,  that  for  his  sinnes 
Goddes  sone  of  heven  shuld  all  this  peine  endure. 
The  sixte  thing,  that  shuld  move  a  man  to  con- 
trition, is  the  hope  of  three  thinges,  that  is  to  say, 
foryevenesse  of  sinne,  and  the  yelk  of  grace  for  to 
de  wel,  and  the  glorie  of  heven,  with  whiche  God 
shal  guerdon  man  for  his  good  dedes.  And  for 
as  moche  as  Jesu  Crist  yeveth  us  thise  yeftes  of 
his  largenesse,  and  of  his  soveraine  bountee,  ther- 
fore he  ii  cleped,«/em«  Nagarenus  Rex  JwUsarum, 
Jesua  is  for  to  say,  saviour  or  salvation,  on  whom 
men  shul  hopen  to  have  foiyevenesse  of  sinnes, 
which  that  is  proprely  salvation  of  sinnes.  And 
therfore  sayd  the  Angel  to  Joseph,  Thou  shalt 
dope  his  name  Jesus,  Uiat  shal  saven  his  peple  of 
hir  sinnes.  And  hereof  saith  Seint  Peter  ;  Ther 
is  non  other  name  under  heven,  that  is  yeven  to 
any  man,  by  which  a  man  may  be  saved,  but  only 
Jesus.  Nasarenns  is  as  moche  for  to  say,  as 
flourishing,  in  which  a  man  shal  hope,  that  he, 
that  yeveth  him  remission  of  sinnes,  shal  yeve 
him  also  grace  wel  for  to  de  :  for  in  the  flour  is 


hope  of  fruit  in  time  coming,  and  in  foryevenesae 
of  sinnes  hope  of  grace  wel  to  do.  I  was  at  the 
dore  of  thin  herte,  sayth  Jesus,  and  cleped  for  to 
enter.  He  that  openeth  to  me,  shal  have  foryeve- 
nesse  of  his  sinnes,  and  I  wol  enter  into  him  by 
my  grace,  and  soupe  with  him  by  the  good  werices 
that  he  shal  don,  which  werkes  ben  the  food  of 
God,  and  he  shal  soupe  with  me  by  the  gret  joye 
that  I  shal  yeve  him.  Thus  shal  man  hope,  that 
for  his  werkes  of  penance  God  shal  yeve  him  hia 
reffne,  as  he  behight  him  in  the  Gospel. 

Now  shal  man  understande,  in  wliich  maner 
shal  be  his  contrition.    I  say,  that  it  shal  be 
universal  and  total ;  this  is  to  say,  a  man  shal  be 
yeray  repentant  for  all  his  sinnes,  that  he  hath 
don  in  delite  of  his  thought,  for  delite  is  perilous. 
For  ther  ben  two  maner  of  consentioges ;  that  on 
of  hem  is  cleped  consenting  of  affection,  whaa  a 
man  is  meved  to  do  sinne,  and  than  deliteth  him 
longe  for  to  thinke  on  that  sinne,  and  his  reaon 
apperceiveth  it  wel,  that  it  is  sinne  ayenst  the 
lawe  of  God,  and  yet  his  reson  refraineth  not 
his  foule  delite  or  talent,  though    he   see  wel 
apertly,  that  it  is  ayenst  the  reverence  of  €iod ; 
although  his  reson  consent  not  to  do  that  sinne 
indede,  yet  sayn  som  doctours,  that  swiche  delite 
that  dwelleth  longe  is  ful  perilous,  al  be  it  never 
so  lite.    And  also  a  nuui  shuld  sorow,  namely  for 
all  that  ever  he  hath  desired  ayenst  the  lawe  of 
God,  with  parfite  consenting  of  his  reson,  for 
therof  is  no  doute,  that  it  is  dedly  sinne  in  o(hi> 
senting :  for  certes  ther  is  no  dedly  sinne,  but  that 
it  is  fint  in  mannes  thought,  and  alter  that  in  his 
delite,  and  so  forth  into  consenting,  and  into  dede. 
Wherfore  I  say,  that  nuuiy  men  ne  repent  hem 
never  of  swiche  thoughtes  and  delites,  ne  never 
shriven  hem  of  it,  but  only  of  the  dede  of  gret 
sinnes   outward :    wherfore   I  say,  that   swiche 
wicked   delites  ben  subtil  begilers  of  hem  that 
shul  be  dampned.      Moreover   man   ought   to 
sorwen  for  his  wicked  wordes,  as  wel  as  for  his 
wicked  dedes :  for  certes  repentance  of  a  singuler 
sinne,  and  not  repentant  of  all  his  other  sinnes  ;  or 
elles  repenting  him  of  all  his  other  sinnes,  and  not 
of  a  singuler  sinne,  may  not  avails.    For  certes 
God  Almighty  is  all  good ;  and  therfore,  either  he 
foryeveth  all,  or  elles  right  nought.     And  ther- 
fore sayth  Seint  Augustin  :  I  wote  certainly,  that 
God  is  enemy  to  every  sinner  :   and  how  than  ! 
he  that  observeth  on  sinne,  shal  he  have  foryeve- 
nesse  of  the  remenant  of  hia  other  sinnes  t  Nay. 
And  furtherover  contrition  shuld  be  wonder  aor- 
weful  and  anguishous :  and  therfore  yeveth  him 
God  plainly  his  mercie  :  and  therfore  whan  my 
soule  was  anguishous,  and  sorweful  within  me, 
than  had  I  remembrance  of  God,  that  my  praier 
might  come  to  him.  Furtherover  contrition  muste 
be  continnel,  and  that  man  have  stedfast  purpose 
to  shrive  him,  and  to  amend  him  of  his  lif.     For 
sothly,  while  contrition  lasteth,  man  may  ever 
hope  to  have  foryevenesse.    And  of  this  cometh 
hate  of  sinne,  that  destroyeth  sinne  bothe  in  him- 
self, and  eke  in  other  folk  at  his  power.     For 
which  sayth  David;  they  that  love  God,  hate 
wickednesse :  for  to  love  God,  is  for  to  love  that 
he  loveth,  and  hate  that  he  hateth. 

The  last  thing  that  men  shull  undentend  in 
eontrition  is  this^wherof  availeth  contrition.  I 
say,  that  contrition  somtime  delivereth  man  fro 
sinne :    of  which    David   saiUi ;    I    8ay»  (quod 
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David)  I  purpofled  fermely  to  Bhiive  me,  and  I 
thou  Lord  relesedest  my  simie.  And  right  so 
as  oontritioii  availeth  not  without  sad  purpos  of 
shrift  and  satisfaction,  right  so  litel  worth  is 
shrift  or  satisfaction  withouten  contrition.  And 
moreover  contrition  destroyeth  the  prison  of  helle, 
and  maketh  weke  and  feble  all  the  strenethes  of 
the  Devils,  and  restoreth  the  yeftes  of  the  holy 
goet,  and  of  all  good  vertues,  and  it  denseth  the 
soule  of  sinne,  and  delivereth  it  fro  the  pein».of 
helle,  and  fro  the  compsgnie  of  the  Devil,  and  Iro 
the  servage  of  sinne,  and  restoreth  it  to  all  goodes 
spirttuel,  and  to  the  compagnie  and  communion 
of  holy  chirche.  And  furtherover  it  maketh  him, 
that  whilom  was  sone  of  ire,  to  be  the  sone  of 
grace  :  and  all  these  thinges  ben  proved  by  holy 
writ.  And  therfore  he  uat  wold  set  his  entent 
to  thise  thinges,  he  were  ful  wise  :  for  sothly  he 
ne  shnld  have  than  in  all  his  lif  corage  to  sinne, 
but  yeve  his  herte  and  body  to  the  service  of  Jesu 
Crist,  and  therof  do  him  homage.  For  oertes  our 
Lord  Jesu  Crist  hath  spared  us  so  benignely  in  our 
folies,  that  if  he  ne  had  pitee  on  mannee  soulci  a 
soiy  song  might  we  alle  singe. 


ExjdieU  prima  part  peniierUim  ;  ei  inoipii  part 

seeunda. 

The  second  part  of  penitence  is  confession,  and 
that  is  signe  of  contrition.  Now  shul  ye  under- 
stonde  wlut  is  confession ;  and  whether  it  ought 
nedea  to  be  don  or  non  :  and  which  thinges  ben 
covenable  to  veray  confession. 

First  shalt  thou  understande,  that  confession  is 
yeray  shewing  of  sinnes  to  the  preest ;  this  is  to 
saie  yeray,  for  he  must  confesse  him  of  all  the 
conditious  that  belongen  to  his  sinne,  as  ferforth 
as  he  can  :  all  must  be  sayd,  and  nothing  excused, 
ne  hid,  ne  forwrapped  :  and  not  avaunt  him  of  his 
good  ¥rerkes.  Also  it  is  necessarie  to  understande 
whennes  that  sinnes  springen,  and  how  they 
encresen,  and  which  they  ben. 

Of  springing  of  sinnes  saith  Seint  Poule  in  this 
wise :  that  right  as  by  on  man  sinne  entred  first 
into  this  worid,  and  thurgh  sinne  deth,  right  so 
deth  entretb  into  alle  men  that  sinnen :  and  this 
man  was  Adam,  by  whom  sinne  entred  into  this 
world,  whan  he  brake  the  commandement  of  God. 
And  therfore  he  that  first  was  so  mighty,  that  he 
ne  shuld  have  died,  became  swiche  on  that  he 
must  nodes  die,  whether  he  wold  or  no  ;  and  all 
his  progenie  in  this  world,  that  in  thilke  manor 
sinnen,  dien.  Loke  that  in  the  estat  of  innocence, 
whan  Adam  and  Eve  weren  naked  in  paradise, 
and  no  thing  ne  hadden  shame  of  hir  nakednesse, 
how  that  the  serpent,  that  was  most  wily  of  all 
other  bestes  that  Grod  had  made,  sayd  to  the 
woman  :  why  commanded  God  you,  that  ye  shuld 
not  ete  of  every  tree  in  Paradise !  The  woman 
answered  :  of  Uie  fruit,  sayd  she,  of  the  trees  of 
Paradise  we  feden  us,  but  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  that  is  in  the  middel  of  Paradise  God  forbode 
us  for  to  eten,  ne  to  touehe  it,  lest  we  shuld  die. 
The  serpent  sayd  to  the  woman :  nay,  nay,  ye  shul 
Doi  dien  of  deth ;  for  soth  God  wote,  that  what 
day  that  ye  ete  therof  your  eyen  shul  open,  and  ve 
shul  be  aj§  goddes,  knowing  good  and  harme.  The 
woman  saw  that  Uie  tree  was  sood  to  feding,  and 
fiure  to  the  eyen,  and  delectable  to  the  sight ;  she 
toke  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  and  did  ete,  and  yave 


to  hire  husbond,  and  he  ete ;  and  anon  the  eyen 
of  hem  both  opened :  and  whan  they  knewe  Uiat 
they  were  naked,  they  sowed  of  a  fig-tree  leves  in 
manor  of  breches,  to  hiden  hir  members.  Here 
mow  ye  seen,  that  dedly  sinne  hath  first  suggestion 
of  the  fende,  as  sheweth  here  by  the  adder ;  and 
afterward  the  delit  of  the  flesh,  as  sheweth  here 
by  Eve  ;  and  after  that  the  consenting  of  reson, 
as  sheweth  by  Adam.  For  trust  wel,  though  so 
it  were,  that  the  fende  tempted  Eve,  that  is  to  say, 
the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  had  delit  in  the  beautee  of 
the  fruit  defended,  yet  certes  til  that  reson,  that 
is  to  say,  Adam,  consented  to  the  eting  of  the 
fruit,  yet  stode  he  in  the  state  of  innocence.  Of 
thilke  Adam  toke  we  thilke  sinne  original ;  from 
him  fleshly  discended  be  we  all,  and  engendred  of 
vile  and  corrupt  mater:  and  whan  the  soule  is 
put  in  our  bodies,  right  anon  is  contract  original 
sinne  ;  and  that,  that  was  erst  but  only  peine  of 
concupiscence,  is  afterward  both  peine  and  sinne : 
and  therfore  we  ben  all  ybome  sones  of  wraUi, 
and  of  dampnation  perdurable,  if  ne  were  BapUsme 
that  we  receive,  which  benimeth  us  the  culpe  : 
but  forsoth  the  peine  dwelleth  with  us  as  to 
temptation,  which  peine  bight  concupiscence.  This 
concupiscence,  whan  it  is  wrongfully  disposed  or 
ordeined  in  man,  it  maketh  him  coveit,  by  coveitise 
of  flesh,  fleshly  sinne  by  sight  of  his  eyen,  as  to 
erthly  thinges,  and  also  coveitise  of  highnesse  by 
pride  of  herte. 

Now  as  to  speke  of  the  first  coveitise,  that  is 
concupiscence,  after  the  lawe  of  our  membres, 
that  were  lawfully  ymaked,  and  by  rightful  juge- 
ment  of  Grod,  I  say,  for  as  moche  as  a  man  is  not 
obeisant  to  God,  that  is  his  Lord,  therfore  is  his 
herte  to  him  disobeisant  thurgh  concupiscence, 
which  is  called  nourishing  of  sinne,  and  occasion 
of  sinne.  Therfore,  all  the  while  that  a  man  hath 
within  him  the  peine  of  concupiscence,  it  is  impos- 
sible, but  he  be  tempted  somtime,  and  moved  in  his 
flesh  to  sinne.  And  this  thing  may  not  fails,  as 
long  as  he  liveth.  It  may  wel  waxe  feble  by 
vertue  of  Baptisms,  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
thurgh  penitence  ;  but  fully  ne  shal  it  never 
quenche,  that  he  ne  shal  somtime  be  moved  in 
himselfe,  but  if  he  were  refreined  by  sikenesse, 
or  malefice  of  sorcerie,  or  cold  drinkes.  For  lo, 
what  savth  Seint  Poule  1  the  flesh  coveiteth  ayenst 
the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  ayenst  the  flesh  :  they 
ben  so  contrarie  and  so  striven,  that  a  man  may 
not  alway  do  as  he  wold.  The  same  Seint  Poule, 
after  his  gret  penance,  in  water  and  in  lond ;  in 
water  by  night  and  by  day,  in  gret  peril,  and  in 
gret  peine ;  in  lond,  in  grete  famine  and  thurst, 
cold  and  clothles,  and  ones  stoned  almost  to  deth  ; 
yet  sayd  he,  alas  I  I  caitif  man,  who  shal  deliver 
me  fro  the  prison  of  my  caitif  body !  And  Sein 
Jerom,  whan  he  long  time  had  dwelled  in  desert, 
wheras  he  had  no  compagnie  but  of  wilde  bestes ; 
wher  as  he  had  no  mete  but  herbes,  and  water  to 
his  drinke,  ne  no  bed  but  the  naked  erth,  wherfore 
his  flesh  was  black,  as  an  Ethiopian,  for  hete,  and 
nie  destroyed  for  cold:  yet  savd  he,  that  the 
brenning  of  lecherie  boiled  in  all  his  body.  Wher- 
fore I  wot  wel  sikerly  that  they  be  deceived  that 
say,  they  be  not  tempted  in  hir  bodies.  Witnesse 
S^t  James  that  said,  that  every  wight  is  tempted 
in  his  owen  conscience  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  echo 
of  us  hath  mater  and  occasion  to  be  tempted  of 
the  norishing  of  sinne,  that  is  in  his  body.    And 
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therfore  aayth  Seint  John  the  Evuigelist :  if  we 
say  that  we  ben  withont  ainney  we  deceive  ounelf, 
and  truth  is  not  in  as. 

Now  ahol  ye  understonde,  in  what  manor  sinne 
wexeth  and  encreeeth  in  man.  The  first  thing 
is  that  nourishing  of  sinne,  of  which  I  spake  before, 
that  is  concupiscence :  and  after  that  cometh  sug- 
gestion of  the  divel,  this  is  to  say,  the  diveki  belous, 
with  which  he  bloweth  in  man  the  fire  of  concu- 
piscence :  and  after  that  a  man  bethinketh  him, 
whether  he  wol  do  or  no  that  thing  to  which  he  is 
tempted.  And  than  if  a  man  withstond  and  weive 
the  first  entising  of  his  flesh,  and  of  the  fend,  than 
it  is  no  sinne :  and  if  so  be  he  do  not,  than  feleth 
he  anon  a  flame  of  delit,  and  than  it  is  good  to 
beware  and  kepe  him  wel,  or  elles  he  wol  fall  anon 
to  consenting  of  sinne,  and  than  wol  he  do  it,  if  he 
may  have  time  and  place.  And  of  this  mater  sayth 
Moyses  by  the  devil,  in  this  manor :  the  fend  sayth, 
I  wol  chaee  and  pursue  man  by  wicked  auggestion, 
and  I  wol  bent  him  by  moving  and  atirring  of 
ainne,  and  I  wol  depart  my  pria,  or  my  prey,  by 
deliberation,  and  my  lust  shal  be  accomplised  in 
delit ;  I  wol  draw  my  swerd  in  consenting :  (for 
certes,  rieht  as  a  swerd  departeth  a  thing  in  two 
peces,  rt^t  so  consenting  departeth  Grod  fro  man) 
and  than  wol  I  sle  him  with  my  bond  in  dede  of 
sinne.  Thus  sayth  the  fend ;  for  certes,  than  is  a 
man  al  ded  in  soule;  and  thus  is  sinne  accom- 
plised, by  temptation,  by  delit,  and  by  consenting : 
and  than  is  the  sinne  actuel. 

Forsoth  sinne  is  in  two  manors,  either  it  is 
venial,  or  dedly  sinne.  Sothly,  whan  a  man  loveth 
any  creature  more  than  Jesu  Crist  our  creatour, 
than  it  is  dedly  sinne  :  and  venial  sinne  it  is,  if  a 
man  love  Jesu  Crist  lesse  than  him  ought.  For- 
soth the  dede  of  this  venial  sinne  is  ful  perilous, 
for  it  amenuseth  the  love  that  man  shuld  have  to 
God,  more  and  more.  And  therfore  if  a  man 
charge  himself  with  many  swiche  venial  sinnes, 
certes,  but  if  so  be  that  he  somtime  discharge  him 
of  hem  by  shrifty  they  may  wel  lightly  amenuse  in 
him  all  the  love  that  he  hath  to  Jesu  Crist :  and 
in  this  wise  skippeth  venial  sinne  into  dedly  sinne. 
For  certes,  the  more  that  a  man  chargeth  his 
soule  with  venial  sinnes,  the  more  he  is  enclined 
to  fall  into  dedly  sinne.  And  therfore  let  us  not 
be  negligent  to  discharge  us  of  venial  sinnes.  For 
the  proverbe  sayth,  that  many  smal  maken  a  gret 
And  herken  this  ensample :  A  gret  wawe  of  the 
see  cometh  somtime  with  so  gret  a  violence,  that 
it  drencheth  the  ship :  and  Uie  same  harme  do 
somtime  the  smal  dropes  of  water,  that  enteren 
thnrgh  a  litel  crevis  in  the  thurrok,  and  in  the 
botom  of  the  ship,  if  men  ben  so  negligent,  that 
they  discharge  hem  not  by  time.  And  therfore 
although  ther  be  diflerence  betwix  thise  two 
causes  of  drenching,  algates  the  ship  is  dreint. 
Right  so  fareth  it  somtime  of  dedly  sinne,  and  of 
anoious  venial  sinnes,  whan  they  multiplie  in  man 
so  gretly,  that  thilke  worldly  thinges  that  he 
loveth,  thurgh  which  he  sinneth  venially,  is  as 
gret  in  his  herte  as  the  love  of  Grod,  or  more :  and 
therfore  the  love  of  every  thing  that  is  not  beset 
in  Grod,  no  don  principally  for  Goddes  sake,  al- 
though that  a  man  love  it  lease  than  God,  yet  is  it 
venial  sinne  ;  and  dedly  sinne  is,  whan  the  love  of 
any  thing  weigheth  in  the  herte  of  man,  as  moche 
as  the  love  of  God,  or  more.  Dedly  sinne,  as  sayth 
Seint  Augustine,  is,  whan  a  man  toumeth  his 


herte  fro  Crod,  whiehe  .that  la  veray  sovermine 
bountee,  that  may  not  chaunge,  and  yeveth  his 
herte  to  thing  that  may  chaunge  and  flitte :  and 
oertea,  that  ia  eveiy  thing  save  God  of  heven.  For 
aoth  is,  that  if  a  man  yeve  his  love,  which  that  he 
oweth  to  Grod  with  all  his  herte,  unto  a  creature, 
certes,  as  moche  of  his  love  as  he  yeveth  to  the 
same  creature,  so  moche  he  bereveth  fro  Grod,  and 
therfore  doth  he  sinne :  for  he,  that  is  dettoor  to 
Grod,  ne  yeldeth  not  to  Grod  all  his  dette,  that  is  to 
sayn,  all  the  love  of  his  herte. 

Now  sith  man  understondeth  generally,  which 
is  venial  mnne,  than  is  it  covenable  to  tell 
specially  of  sinnes,  whiehe  that  many  a  man 
peraventure  demeih  hem  no  sinnes,  and  shriveth 
him  not  of  the  same,  and  yet  natheles  they  be 
sinnes  sothly,  as  thise  derkes  writen ;  this  is  to 
say,  at  every  tyme  that  man  eteth  and  drinketh 
more  than  sufficeth  to  the  sustenance  of  his  body, 
in  certain  he  doth  sinne ;  eke  whan  he  ntekedi 
more  than  it  nedeth,  he  doth  sinne  ;  eke  whan  he 
herkeneth  not  benigneiy  the  complaint  of  the 
poure  ;  eke  whan  he  is  in  hole  of  body,  and  w<d 
not  fast  whan  other  folk  fast,  without  canse 
resonable  ;  eke  whan  he  slepeth  more  than  nedeth, 
or  whan  he  cometh  by  that  encheson  to  late  to 
chirche,  or  to  other  werkes  of  charitee ;  eke 
whan  he  useth  his  wif  withouten  soveraine  desire 
of  engendrure,  to  the  honour  of  God,  or  for  the 
entent  to  yeld  his  wif  his  dette  of  his  body ;  eke 
whan  he  wol  not  visite  the  sike,  or  the  prisoner,  if 
he  may ;  eke  if  he  love  wif  or  child,  or  other 
worldly  thing,  more  than  reson  requireth  ;  eke  if 
he  flater  or  blandise  more  than  him  ought  for  any 
necessitee  ;  eke  if  he  amenuse  or  withdrawe  tne 
almesse  of  the  poure  ;  eke  if  he  apparaile  his 
mete  more  delicioualy  than  node  is,  or  ete  it  to 
hastily  by  likerousnesse  ;  eke  if  he  talke  vanitees 
in  the  chirche,  or  at  Groddes  service,  or  that  he  be 
a  taler  of  idle  wordes  of  foly  or  vilanie,  for  he 
shal  yeld  acoomptes  of  it  at  the  day  of  dome  ;  eke 
whan  he  behighteth  or  aasureth  to  don  thinges 
that  he  may  not  perfourme  ;  eke  whan  that  he  by 
lightnesse  of  foly  missayeth  or  scometh  his 
neighbour ;  eke  whan  he  hath  ony  wicked  suspeeion 
of  thing,  ther  he  ne  wote  of  it  no  sothfastnease  : 
thise  thinges  and  mo  withouten  nombre  be  sinnes, 
as  sayth  Seint  Augustine.  Now  shul  ye  under> 
stonde,  that  al  be  it  so  that  non  erthly  man  may 
eechewe  al  venial  sinnes,  yet  may  he  refreine  him, 
by  the  brenning  love  that  he  hath  to  our  Lord 
Jesu  Crist,  and  by  prayer  and  confession,  and 
other  good  werkes,  so  that  it  shal  but  litel  grieve. 
For  as  sayth  Seint  Augustine ;  if  a  man  love  God 
in  swiche  manor,  that  all  that  ever  he  doth  is  in 
the  love  of  God,  or  for  the  love  of  Grod  veraily, 
for  he  brenneth  in  the  love  of  Grod,  loke  how 
moche  that  o  drope  of  water,  which  &Jleth  into 
a  foumeis  ful  of  fire,  anoieth  or  greveth  the 
brenning  of  the  fire,  in  like  manor  anoieth  or 
greveth  a  venial  sinne  unto  that  man,  whiehe  is 
stedfast  and  parfite  in  the  love  of  our  Savioor 
Jesu  Crist.  Furthermore,  men  may  also  re* 
freine  and  put  away  venial  smne,  by  receiving 
worthOy  the  precious  body  of  Jesu  Crist ;  by 
receiving  eke  of  holy  water ;  by  almes  dede  ; 
by  general  confession  of  Confitew  at  Masse, 
and  at  prime,  and  at  complin,  and  by  blesaing 
of  Bishoppes  and  Preestes,  and  by  other  good 
werkes. 
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De  upitm  peeeaiU  moriaiibu». 

Now  it  is  behovely  to  tellen  whiehe  ben  dedly 
BinneSy  that  is  to  say,  chiefetaines  of  sinnes  ;  for 
as  moche  as  all  they  ren  in  o  lees,  but  in  diyere 
maners.  Now  ben  they  cleped  chiefetaines,  for  as 
moehe  as  they  be  chiefe,  and  of  hem  springen  all 
other  sinnes.  The  rote  of  thise  sinnes  thjua  is 
pride,  the  general  rote  of  all  harmes.  For  of 
this  rote  springen  certain  braunches:  as  ire, 
envie,  accidie  or  slouthe,  avarice  or  coveitise,  (to 
commnn  understonding)  glotonie,  and  lecherie  : 
and  eche  of  thise  chief  sinnes  hath  his  braunches 
and  his  twiggeo^  as  shal  be  declared  in  hir  chapi- 
tres  folowing. 

De  tuperbia. 

And  tfaongfa  so  be,  that  no  man  knoweth  utterly 
the  nombre  of  the  twigges,  and  of  the  harmes 
that  oomen  of  pride,  yet  wol  I  shew  a  partie  of 
hem,  as  ye  shul  understond.  Ther  is  inobedience, 
avaanting,  ipocrisie,  despit,  arrogance,  impudence, 
swelling  of  herte,  insolence,  elation,  impatience, 
strif,  oontnmaeie,  presumption,  irreyerence,  perti- 
nacie,  raine  glorie,  and  many  other  twigges  that 
I  cannot  declare.  Inobedient  is  he  that  disobeyeth 
for  despit  to  the  oommandements  of  Grod,  and  to 
hifl  soreraines,  and  to  his  goetly  fader.  Ayaun- 
tour,  is  he  that  boeteth  of  the  harme  or  of  the 
bountee  that  he  hath  don.  Ipocrite,  is  he  that 
hideth  to  shew  him  swiche  as  he  is,  and  sheweth 
him  to  seme  swiche  as  he  is  not.  Despitous,  is  he 
that  hath  disdain  of  his  neighebour,  that  is  to 
sayn,  of  his  eyen  Cristen,  or  hath  despit  to  do 
that  him  ought  to  do.  Arrogant,  is  he  that 
thiaketh  that  he  hath  those  bountees  in  him,  that 
he  hath  not,  or  weneth  that  he  shulde  have  hem 
by  his  deserving,  or  elles  that  demeth  that  he  be 
that  he  is  not.  Impudent,  is  he  that  for  his  pride 
bath  no  shame  of  his  sinnes.  Swelling  of  herte,  is 
whan  man  rejoyceth  him  of  harme  that  he  hath 
don.  Insolent,  is  he  that  despiseth  in  his  juge- 
meat  all  other  folk,  as  in  regarde  of  his  value,  of 
his  conniog,  of  his  speking,  and  of  his  beriog. 
Elation,  is  whan  he  ne  may  neither  suifre  to  have 
maister  ne  felawe.  Impatient,  is  he  that  wol  not 
be  taught,  ne  undemome  of  his  vice,  and  by  strif 
werrieth  truth  wetingly,  and  defendeth  his  foly. 
Contumojr,  is  he  that  thnigh  his  indignation  is 
ayenst  every  auctoritee  or  power  of  hem  that  ben 
his  soveraines.  Presumption,  is  whan  a  man 
nndertaketh  an  emprise  that  him  ought  not  to  do, 
or  elles  that  he  may  not  do,  and  this  is  called 
surquidrie.  Irreverence,  is  whan  man  doth  not 
honour  ther  as  him  ou^ht  to  do,  and  waiteth  to  be 
reverenced.  Pertinaoe,  is  whan  man  defendeth 
his  foly,  and  trusteth  to  moche  in  his  owen  wit 
Vaine-glorie,  is  for  to  have  pompe,  and  delit  in  his 
temporel  hij^nesse,  and  glorye  nim  in  his  worldly 
estate.  Jangling,  is  whan  man  speketh  to  moche 
before  folk,  and  elappeth  as  a  miUe,  and  taketh  no 
kepe  what  he  sayth. 

And  yet  ther  is  a  privee  spice  of  pride,  that 
waiteth  first  to  be  salewed,  or  he  wol  salew,  all 
be  he  lesse  worthy  than  that  other  is ;  and  eke  he 
waiteth  to  sit,  or  to  go  above  him  in  the  way,  or 
kisse  the  pax,  or  ben  encensed,  or  gon  to  offring 
before  his  neighbour,  and  swiche  semblable 
thinges,  ayenst  bis  duetee  peraventure,  but  that 


he  hath  his  herte  and  his  entente,  in  swiche 
a  pronde  desire,  to  be  magnified  and  honoured 
befom  the  peple. 

Now  ben  ther  two  maner  of  prides ;  that  on 
of  hem  is  within  the  herte  of  a  man,  and  that 
other  is  without.  Of  swiche  sothly  thise  foresayd 
thinges,  and  mo  than  I  have  sayd,  apperteinen  to 
pride,  that  is  within  the  herte  of  man  ;  and  ther 
be  other  spices  of  pride  that  ben  withouten :  but 
natheles,  that  on  of  thise  spices  of  pride  is  signs 
of  that  other,  right  as  the  gay  levesell  at  the 
Taveme  is  signe  of  the  win  that  is  in  the  celler. 
And  this  is  m  many  thinges  :  as  in  speche  and 
eontenance,  and  outtagious  array  of  clothing  :  for 
certes,  if  ther  had  ben  no  sinne  in  clothing,  Crist 
wold  not  so  sons  have  noted  and  spoken  of  the 
clothing  of  thilke  rich  man  in  the  gospel.  And, 
as  Seint  Gregory  sayth,  that  preetous  clothing  is 
culpable  for  uie  derthe  of  it,  and  for  his  softnesse, 
and  for  his  strangenesse  and  dis^ising,  and  for 
the  superfluitee,  or  for  the  inordinate  scantneese 
of  it,  alas  I  may  not  a  man  see  as  in  our  dales, 
the  sinneful  costlewe  array  of  clothing,  and  namely 
in  to  moche  superfluitee,  or  elles  in  to  disordinate 
scantnesse  1 

As  to  the  firste  sinne  in  superfluitee  of  clothing, 
whiche  that  maketh  it  so  dere,  to  the  harme  of  the 
peple,  not  only  the  costo  of  the  enbrouding,  the 
disguising,  endenting,  or  barring,  ounding,  paling, 
winding,  or  bending,  and  semblable  wast  of  doth 
in  vanitee  ;  but  ther  is  also  the  costlewe  furring 
in  hir  gounes,  so  moehe  pounsoning  of  chesel  to 
maken  holes,  so  moche  dageing  of  sheres,  with 
the  superfluitee  in  length  of  we  foreaaide  gounes, 
trailing  in  the  dong  and  in  the  myre,  on  hers  and 
eke  on  foot,  as  wel  of  man  as  of  woman,  that  all 
thilke  tnuling  is  veraily  (as  in  effect)  wasted, 
consumed,  thredbare,  and  rotton  with  dong, 
rather  than  it  is  yeven  to  the  poure,  to  gret 
damage  of  the  foresayd  poure  folk,  and  that  in 
sondry  wise  :  this  is  to  sayn,  the  more  that  cloth 
is  wasted,  the  more  must  it  cost  to  the  poure  peple 
for  the  scarcenesse  ;  and  furtherover,  if  so  be  that 
they  wolden  yeve  swiche  pounsoned  and  da^jj^ 
clothing  to  the  poure  peple,  it  is  not  convenient 
to  were  for  hir  estate,  ne  suifisant  to  bote  hir 
necessitee,  to  kepe  hem  fro  the  distemperance  of 
the  firmament.  Upon  that  other  side,  to  speke 
of  the  horrible  disordinat  scantnesse  of  clothing, 
as  ben  thise  cutted  sloppes  or  hanselinee,  that 
thurgh  hir  shortenesse  cover  not  the  shameful 
membres  of  man,  to  wicked  entente ;  alas  1  som 
of  hem  shewen  the  boese  and  the  shape  of  the 
horrible  swollen  membres,  that  semen  lilce  to  the 
maladie  of  Hernia,  in  the  wrapping  of  hir  hosen, 
and  eke  the  buttokkes  of  hem  behinde,  that  faren 
as  it  were  the  hinder  part  of  a  she  ape  in  the 
ful  of  the  mono.  And  moreover  the  wretohed 
swollen  membres  that  they  shew  thurgh  dis- 
guising, in  departing  of  hir  hosen  in  white  and 
rede,  semeth  uat  hSi  hir  shameful  privee  mem- 
bres were  flaine.  And  if  so  be  that  they  departe 
hir  hosen  in  other  colours,  as  is  white  and  blewe, 
or  white  and  blake,  or  blake  and  rede,  and  so 
forth;  than  sem^  i^ as  by  variance  of  colour,  that 
the  half  part  of  hir  privee  membres  ben  corrupt 
by  the  fire  of  Seint  Anthonie,  or  by  cancre,  or 
other  swiche  mischance.  Of  the  hinder  part  of 
hir  buttokkes  it  is  ful  horrible  for  to  see,  for 
certes  in  that  partie  of  hir  body  ther  as  they 
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porgen  hir  stinking  ordure,  that  foule  pftrtie 
shewe  they  to  the  peple  proudely  in  despite  of 
hoilestee,  whiche  honestee  that  Jesu. Crist  and  his 
frendes  observed  to  shewe  in  hir  lif.  Now  as  to 
the  outrageous  array  of  women,  Grod  wote,  that 
though  the  visages  of  som  of  hem  semen  fui 
chaste  and  debonaire,  yet  notifien  they,  in  hir 
array  of  attire,  likerousnesse  and  pride.  I  say 
not  that  honestee  in  clothing  of  man  or  woman  is 
unoovenable,  but  certes  the  superfluitee  or  dis- 
ordinat^seareitee  of  clothing  is  reprevable.  Also 
the  sinne  of  ornament,  or  of  apparaile,  is  in 
thinges  that  apperteine  to  riding,  as  in  to  numy 
delicat  hors,  that  ben  holden  for  delit,  that  ben  so 
faire,  fatte,  and  costlewe  ;  and  also  in  many  a 
vicious  knave,  that  is  susteined  because  of  hem ; 
in  curious  harneis,  as  in  sadles,  cropers,  peitrels, 
and  bridles,  covered  with  precious  cloth  and  rich, 
barred  and  plated  of  gold  and  silver.  For  which 
Grod  sayth  by  Zachane  the  Prophet,  I  wol  con- 
founde  the  riders  of  swiche  hors.  These  folke 
taken  litel  regard  of  the  riding  of  Goddes  sone  of 
heven,  and  of  his  harneis,  whan  he  rode  upon  the 
asse,  and  had  non  other  harneis  but  the  poure 
clothes  of  his  disciples,  ne  we  rede  not  that  ever 
he  rode  on  ony  other  beste.  I  speke  this  for  the 
sinne  of  superfluitee,  and  not  for  honestee,  whan 
reson  it  requireth.  And  moreover,  certes  pride 
is  gretly  notified  in  holding  of  gret  meinie,  whan 
they  ben  of  litel  profite  or  of  right  no  profite,  and 
namely  whan  that  meinie  is  felonous  and  dama- 
geous  to  the  peple  by  hardinesse  of  high  lordeship, 
or  by  way  of  office ;  for  certes,  swiche  lordes  sell 
than  hir  lordeship  to  the  Devil  of  helle,  whan 
they  susteine  the  wickednesse  of  hir  meinie.  Or 
elles,  whan  thise  folk  of  low  degree,  as  they  that 
holden  hostelries,  susteinen  thefte  of  hir  hostel- 
lers, and  that  is  in  many  manor  of  deceites: 
thilke  manor  of  folk  ben  the  flies  that  folowen 
the  bony,  or  elles  the  houndes  that  folowen  the 
caraine.  Swiche  foresayde  folk  stranglen  spirituelly 
hir  lordeshipes ;  for  which  thus  saith  David  the 
Prophet;  wicked  deth  mot  come  unto  thilke  lorde- 
shipes, and  God  yeve  that  they  mot  descend  into 
helle,  all  doun  ;  for  in  hir  houses  is  iniquitee  and 
shrewednesse,  and  not  Grod  of  heven.  And  certes, 
but  if  they  don  amendement,  right  as  God  yave 
his  benison  to  Laban  by  the  service  of  Jacob,  and 
to  Pharao  bv  the  service  of  Joseph,  right  so  Grod 
wol  yeve  his  malison  to  swiche  lordeshipes  as 
susteine  the  wickednesse  of  hir  servants,  but  they 
come  to  amendement  Pride  of  the  table  appereth 
eke  fuI  oft ;  for  certes  riche  men  be  cleped  to 
feetes,  and  poure  folk  be  put  away  and  rebuked  ; 
and  idso  in  excesse  of  divers  metes  and  drinkes, 
and  namely  swiche  numer  bake  metes  and  disbe 
metes  brenning  of  wi]de  fire,  and  pointed  and 
castelled  with  paper,  and  semblable  wast,  so  that 
it  is  abusion  to  thinke.  And  eke  in  to  gret 
preciousnesse  of  vessell,  and  curiositee  of  min- 
stralcie,  by  which  a  man  is  stirred  more  to  the 
delites  of  luxurie,  if  so  be  that  he  sette  his  herte 
the  lesse  upon  oure  Lord  Jesu  Crist,  it  is  a  sinne  ; 
and  oertainely  the  delites  might  ben  so  gret  in 
this  cas,  that  a  man  might  lightly  fall  by  hem 
into  dedly  sinne.  The  spices  that  sourden  of 
pride,  sothly  whan  they  sourden  of  malice  ima- 
gined, avised,  and  forecaste,  or  elles  of  usage,  ben 
dedly  sinnes,  it  is  no  doute.  And  wlum  they 
souraen  by  freeltee  unavised  sodenly,  and  sodenly 


withdraw  again,  al  be  they  mvous  sinnes,  I  getme 
that  they  be  not  dedly.  Now  might  men  aske, 
wherof  that  pride  soui^eth  and  springeth.  I  say 
that  somtime  it  springeth  of  the  goodes  of  nature, 
somtime  of  the  goodes  of  fortune,  and  somtime  of 
the  goodes  of  grace.  Certes  the  goodes  of  natore 
stonden  only  in  the  goodes  of  the  body,  or  of  the 
soule.  Certes,  the  goodes  of  the  body  ben  hele  of 
body,  strength,  delivemesse,  beautee,  gentrie,  frmn- 
chise  ;  the  gooides  of  nature  of  the  soule  ben  good 
wit,  sharps  understonding,  subtil  engine,  vertne 
naturel,  good  memorie :  goodes  of  mrtime  ben 
riches,  high  degrees  of  lordshipes,  and  preisinges 
of  the  peple  :  goodes  of  grace  ben  science,  power 
to  sufTre  spirituel  travaile,  benignitee,  veiiuons 
contemplation,  withstonding  of  temptation,  and 
semblable  thinges  :  of  which  foresayd  goodes,  cer- 
tes it  is  a  gret  folic,  a  man  to  priden  him  in  on  j  of 
hem  all.  Now  as  for  to  speke  of  goodes  of  nature, 
God  wote  that  somtime  we  have  hem  in  nature  as 
moche  to  our  damage  as  to  our  profite.  As  for 
to  speke  of  hele  of  body,  trewely  it  passeth  fnl 
lightly,  and  also  it  is  ful  ofte  encheson  of  sikeneese 
of  the  soule :  for  God  wote,  the  flesh  is  a  gret 
enemy  to  the  soule  :  and  therfore  the  more  that 
the  body  is  hole,  the  more  be  we  in  peril  to  faUe. 
Eke  for  to  priden  him  in  his  strengUi  of  body,  it  is 
a  grete  folio :  for  certes  the  flesh  ooveiteth  ayenst 
the  spirits :  and  ever  the  more  strong  that  the 
flesh  is,  the  sorier  may  the  soule  be :  and  over 
all,  this  strength  of  body,  and  worldly  hardinesse, 
causeth  ful  oft  to  many  man  peril  and  mischance. 
Also  to  have  pride  of  gentrie  is  right  gret  folie  : 
for  oft  time  the  gentrie  of  the  body  benmieth  the 
eentrie  of  the  soule :  and  also  we  ben  all  of  o 
fader  and  of  o  moder:  and  all  we  ben  of  o 
nature  rotten  and  corrupt,  both  riche  and  poure. 
Forsoth  o  manor  gentrie  is  for  to  preise,  that 
appareilleth  manoes  corage  with  vertues  and 
moralitees,  and  maketh  hun  Cristes  child  ;  for 
trusteth  wel,  that  over  what  man  that  sinne  hath 
maistrie,  he  is  a  veray  cherl  to  sinne. 

Now  ben  ther  general  signee  of  gentilneese  ;  as 
eschewing  of  vice  and  ribaudrie,  and  servage  of 
sinne,  in  word,  and  in  work  and  contenance,  and 
using  vertue,  as  oourtesie,  and  clenenesse,  and  to 
be  liberal ;  that  is  to  say,  large  by  mesure ;  for 
thilke  that  passeth  mesure,  is  folie  and  sinne. 
Another  is  to  remember  him  of  bountee,  that  he 
of  other  folk  hath  received.  Another  is  to  be  be- 
nigne  to  his  subgettes ;  wherfore  saith  Seneke ; 
ther  is  nothing  more  covenable  to  a  man  of  high 
estate,  than  debonairtee  and  pitee  :  and  therfore 
thise  flies  that  men  depen  bees,  whan  they  make 
hir  king,  they  chosen  on  that  hath  no  pricke, 
wherwith  he  may  sting.  Another  is,  man  to  have 
a  noble  herte  and  a  diligent,  to  atteine  to  high  ver- 
tuous  thinges.  Now  certes,  a  man  to  priden  him 
in  the  goodes  of  grace,  is  eke  an  outrageous  folie : 
for  thiUce  yeftes  of  grace  that  shuld  have  tonmed 
him  to  goodnesse,  and  to  medicine,  toumeth  him 
to  venime  and  confusion,  as  sayth  Seint  Gregorie. 
Certes  also,  who  so  prideth  him  in  the  goodnesse 
of  fortune,  he  is  a  gret  fool :  for  somtime  is  a  man 
a  gret  lord  by  the  morwe,  that  is  a  caitife  and  a 
wretch  or  it  be  night :  and  somtime  the  richesse  of 
a  man  is  cause  of  his  deth :  and  somtime  the 
delites  of  a  man  ben  cause  of  grevous  maladie, 
thuigh  which  he  dieth.  Certes,  the  commendation 
of  the  peple  is  ful  false  and  brotel  for  to  trust ;  this 
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day  they  preiM,  to-morwe  they  blame.  God  wote, 
desire  to  have  oommendation  of  the  peple  hath 
caused  deth  to  many  a  besy  man. 

Memedium  Superbim. 

Now  Biih  that  so  i^  that  ye  have  imdentond 
what  is  pride,  and  which  be  the  spices  of  it,  and 
how  mennes  pride  sonrdeth  and  springeth ;  now 
ye  shul  nnderstond  which  is  the  remedie  ayenst  it. 
Humilitee  or  mekenesse  is  the  remedy  ayenst 
pride  ;  that  is  a  vertue,  thurgh  which  a  man  hath 
veray  knowlege  of  himself,  and  holdeth  of  himself 
no  deintee,  ne  no  pris,  as  in  regard  of  his  desertes, 
oonstdering  ever  his  fireeltee.  Now  ben  ther  three 
manor  of  hnmilitees ;  as  humilitee  in  herte,  and 
another  in  the  month,  and  the  thridde  in  werkes. 
The  humilitee  in  herte  is  in  foure  maners :  that  on 
is,  whan  a  man  holdeth  himself  as  nought  worth 
before  God  of  heven  :  the  second  is,  whan  he  des- 
piseth  non  other  man  :  the  thridde  is,  whan  he  ne 
recketh  nat  though  men  holde  him  nought  worth : 
and  the  fourth  is,  whan  he  is  not  sory  of  hu  humilia- 
tion. Also  the  humilitee  of  mouth  is  in  foure 
thinges;  in  attemperat  speehe;  in  humilitee  of 
speehe ;  and  whanheconfesseth  with  his owen mouth, 
that  he  is  swiche  as  he  thinketh  that  he  is  in  his 
herte :  another  is,  whan  he  preiseth  the  bountee  of 
another  man  and  nothing  therof  amenuseth .  Humi- 
litee eke  in  werkes  is  in  foure  maners.  The  first  is, 
whan  he  putteth  other  men  before  him ;  the  second 
is,  to  ehese  the  lowest  place  of  all ;  the  thridde  is, 
gladly  to  assent  to  good  oonseil ;  the  fourth  is,  to 
stond  gladly  to  the  award  of  his  soveraine,  or  of 
him  that  is  higher  in  degree :  certain  this  is  a  gret 
werk  of  humilitee. 

Dt  Invidia. 

After  pride  wol  I  speke  of  the  foule  sinne  of 
Envie,  which  that  is,  after  the  word  of  the  philoso- 
pher, Borwe  of  other  mennes  prosperitee ;  and  after 
the  word  of  Seint  Augustine^  it  is  sorwe  of  other 
mennes  wele,  and  joye  of  other  mennes  harme. 
This  foule  sinne  is  platly  ayenst  the  holy  gost.  Al 
be  it  so,  that  every  sinne  is  ayenst  the  holy  gost, 
yet  natheles,  for  as  mocheas  bountee  apperteineth 
proprely  to  the  holy  gost,  and  envie  cometh  pro- 
prely  of  malice,  therfore  it  is  proprely  ayenst 
the  bountee  of  the  holy  Gost.  Now  hath  malice 
two  spices,  that  is  to  say,  hardinesse  of  herte  in 
wickednesse,  or  elles  the  flesh  of  man  is  so  blind, 
that  he  considereth  not  that  he  is  in  sinne,  or 
recketh  not  that  he  is  in  sinne  ;  which  is  the  hardi- 
nesse of  the  divel.  That  other  spice  of  envie  is, 
whan  that  a  man  werrieth  trouth,  whan  he  wot 
that  it  is  trouth,  and  also  whan  he  werrieth  the 
grace  of  €rod  that  €iod  hath  yeve  to  his  neighbour : 
and  all  this  is  by  envie.  Certes  than  is  envie  the 
werst  sinne  that  is ;  for  sothly  all  other  sinnes  be 
somtime  only  ayenst  on  special  vertue  :  but  certes 
envie  is  ayenst  al  maner  vertues  and  alle  goodnesse ; 
for  it  is  sory  of  all  bountee  of  his  neighbour :  and 
in  this  maner  it  is  divers  from  all  other  sinnes ; 
for  wel  unnethe  is  ther  any  sinne  that  it  ne  hath 
som  delit  in  himself,  save  only  envie,  that  ever 
hath  in  himself  anguish  and  sorwe.  The  spices  of 
envie  ben  these.  Ther  is  first  sorwe  oi  other 
mennes  goodnesse  and  of  hir  prosperitee ;  and 
prosperitee  ought  to  be  kindly  mater  of  joye ;  than 
is  envie  a  tinne  ayenst  kinde.  The  seconds  spice 
of  envie  is  joye  of  other  mennes  harme ;  and  that 


is  proprely  like  to  the  divel,  that  ever  rejoyseth 
him  of  mannes  harme.  Of  thise  two  spices  cometh 
backbiting ;  and  this  sinne  of  backbiting  or  detract- 
ing hath  certain  spices,  as  thus :  som  man  preiseth 
his  neighbour  bv  a  wicked  entente,  for  he  maketh 
alway  a  wicked  knotte  at  the  laste  ende  :  alway  he 
maketh  a  bui  at  the  last  ende,  that  is  digae  of  more 
blame,  than  is  worth  all  the  preisinff.  The  second 
spice  is,  that  if  a  num  be  good,  or  doth  or  sayth  a 
thing  to  good  entente,  the  backbiter  wol  tume  all 
that  goodnesse  up  so  doun  to  his  shrewde  entente. 
The  thridde  is  to  amenuse  the  bountee  of  his 
neighbour.  The  fourthe  spice  of  backbiting  is  this, 
that  if  men  speke  goodnesse  of  a  man,  uum  wol 
the  backbiter  say ;  Par&y  swiche  a  man  is  yet 
better  than  he;  in  dispreising  of  him  that  men 
preise.  The  fifth  spice  is  this,  for  to  consent  ghully 
to  herken  the  harme  that  men  speke  of  other  folk. 
This  sinne  is  ful  gret,  and  ay  encreseth  after  the 
wicked  entent  of  Sie  backbiter.  After  backbiting 
cometh  grutching  ormnrmurance,  and  somtime  it 
springeth  of  impatience  ayenst  God,  and  somtime 
ayenst  man.  Ayenst  God  it  is  whan  a  man  gmteh- 
eth  ayenst  the  peine  of  helle,  or  ayenst  poverte,  or 
losse  of  catel,  or  ayenst  rain  or  tempest,  or  elles 
grutcheth  that  shrewes  have  proeperi^,  or  elles 
that  good  men  have  adversitee:  ana  all  thise 
thinses  shuld  men  sufire  patiently,  for  they  oomen 
by  the  rightful  jugement  and  ordinance  of  God. 
Somtime  cometh  grutching  of  avarice,  as  Judas 
grutched  ayenst  the  Magdeleine,  whan  she  anointed 
the  bed  of  our  Lord  Jesn  Crist  with  hire  precious 
oynement.  This  maner  murmuring  is  swiche  as 
whan  man  grutcheth  of  goodnesse  that  himself 
doth,  or  that  other  folk  don  of  hir  owen  catel. 
Somtime  cometh  murmur  of  pride,  as  whan  Simon 
the  Pharisee  grutched  ayenst  the  Magdeleine,  whan 
she  approch^  to  Jesn  Grist  and  wept  at  his  feet 
for  hire  sinnes  :  and  somtime  it  sonrdeth  of  envie, 
whan  men  discover  a  mannes  harme  that  was 
nrivee,  or  bereUi  him  on  bond  thing  that  is  false. 
Murmur  also  is  oft  among  servants,  that  gmtchen 
whan  hir  soveraines  bidden  hem  do  leful  thinges ; 
and  for  as  moche  as  they  dare  not  openly  withsay 
the  commaundement  of  hir  soveraines,  yet  wol  they 
say  hanne  and  srutche  and  mnrmure  prively  for 
veray  despit ;  which  wordes  they  call  the  divels 
Pater  nosier ,  though  so  be  that  the  divel  had  never 
Paier  natter,  but  ttiat  lowed  folke  yeven  it  swiche 
a  name.  Somtime  it  cometh  of  ire  or  privee  hate, 
that  norisheth  rancour  in  the  herte,  as  afterward 
I  shal  declare.  Than  cometh  eke  bittemesse  of 
herte,  thurgh  which  bittemesse  every  good  dede 
of  his  neighbour  semeth  to  him  bitter  and  unsavoxy. 
Than  cometh  discord  that  unbindeth  all  maner  of 
frendship.  Than  cometh  scorning  of  his  neighbour, 
al  do  he  never  so  wel.  Than  cometh  accusing,  as 
whan  a  man  seketh  occasion  to  annoyen  his  neigh, 
hour,  which  is  like  the  craft  of  the  divel,  that 
waiteih  both  day  and  night  to  accusen  us  all.  Than 
cometh  nialignitee,  thurgh  which  a  man  annoieth 
his  neighbour  prively  if  he  may,  and  if  he  may  not, 
algate  his  wicked  will  shal  not  let,  as  for  to  brenne 
his  hous  prively,  or  enpoison  him,  or  sle  his  bestes, 
and  semblable  thinges. 

Remedium  Invidim, 

Now  wol  I  speke  of  the  remedie  ayenst  this 
foule  sinne  of  envie.    Firste  is  the  love  of  God 
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principaUy,  and  loring  of  his  neighbour  as  him- 
Belf :  for  sothly'  that  on  ne  may  not  be  without 
that  other.  And  trust  wel,  that  in  the  name  of 
thy  neighbour  thou  ahalt  understande  the  name  of 
thy  brother ;  for  oertee  all  we  hare  on  fader 
fleBhly,  and  on  moder  ;  that  is  to  say,  Adam  and 
Eve  ;  and  also  on  fader  spirituel,  that  is  to  say, 
Grod  of  heven.  Thy  neighbour  art  thou  bounde 
for  to  love,  and  will  him  all  goodnesse,  and  ther- 
fore  sayth  God ;  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  salvation  both  of  lif  and  soule. 
And  moreover  thou  shalt  love  him  in  word,  and 
in  benigne  amonesting  and  chastisinff,  and  com- 
fort him  in  his  anoyes,  and  praye  for  him  with  all 
thy  herte.  And  in  dede  thou  shalt  love  him  in 
swiche  wise  that  thou  shalt  do  to  him  in  charitee^ 
as  thou  woldest  that  it  were  don  to  thin  owen 
person :  and  therfore  thou  ne  shalt  do  him  no 
damage  in  wicked  wwd,  ne  harme  in  his  body,  ne 
in  his  catel,  ne  in  his  soule  by  entising  of  widced 
ensample.  Thou  shalt  not  desire  his  wif,  ne  non 
of  his  thinges.  Undentonde  eke  that  in  the  name  of 
neighbour  is  comprehended  his  enemy :  certes 
man  ahal  love  his  enemy  for  the  commandment  of 
God,  and  sothly  thy  frend  thou  shalt  love  in  God. 
I  say  thix^enemy  shalt  thou  love  for  Goddes  sake, 
by  his  commandement :  for  if  it  were  reson  that 
man  shulde  hate  his  enemy,  foraoth  God  n'olde 
not  receive  us  to  his  love  that  ben  his  enemies. 
Ayenst  three  manor  of  wronges,  that  his  enemy 
doth  to  him,  he  shal  do  three  things,  as  thus: 
ayenst  hate  and  rancour  of  herte,  he  shal  love 
mm  in  herte  :  ayenst  chiding  and  wicked  wordes, 
he  shal  nray  for  his  enemy :  ayenst  the  wicked 
dede  of  his  enemy  he  shal  do  him  bountee.  For 
Crist  sayth  :  Love  your  enemies,  and  prayeth  for 
hem  that  speke  you  harme,  and  for  hem  that 
chasen  and  pursuen  you  :  and  do  bountee  to  hem 
that  haten  you.  Lo,  thus  comandeth  us  our  Lord 
Jesu  Crist  to  do  to  our  enemies  :  forsoth  nature 
driveth  us  to  love  our  frendes,  and  parfay  our 
enemies  have  more  node  of  love  than  our  frendes, 
and  they  that  more  node  have,  certes  to  hem  shal 
men  do  goodnesse.  And  certes  in  thilke  dede 
have  we  remembrance  of  the  love  of  Jesu  Crist 
that  died  for  his  enemies :  and  in  as  moche  as 
thilke  love  is  more  grevous  to  performs,  so  moche 
is  more  gret  the  merite,  and  thetfore  the  loving  of 
our  enemy  hath  confounded  the  venime  of  the 
divel.  For  right  as  the  divel  ia  confounded  by 
humilitee,  right  so  is  he  wounded  to  Uie  deth  by 
the  love  of  our  enemy :  certes  than  is  love  the 
medicine  that  casteth  out  the  venime  of  envie  fro 
mannes  herte. 

De  Ira. 

After  envy  wol  I  declare  of  the  sinne  of  Ire : 
for  sothly  who  so  hath  envy  upon  his  neighbour, 
anon  communly  wol  finds  him  mater  of  wrath  in 
word  or  in  dede  ayenst  him  to  whom  he  hath 
envie.  And  as  we]  cometh  Ire  of  pride  as  of 
envie,  for  sothly  he  that  is  proude  or  envious  is 
lightly  wroth. 

This  sinne  of  Ire,  after  the  discriving  of  Seint 
Angustin,  is  wicked  will  to  be  avenged  by  word  or 
by  dede.  Ire,  after  the  Philosophre,  is  Uie  fervent 
blode  of  man  yquicked  in  his  herte,  thuigh  which 
he  wold  harme  to  him  that  he  hateth  :  for  certes 
the  herte  of  man  by  enchaufing  and  moving  of 
his  blood  waxeth  so  troubled^  that  it  is  out  of  all 


numer  jugement  of  reson.  But  ye  ahul  under- 
stonde  that  Ire  is  in  two  manors,  that  on  of  hem 
is  good,  and  that  other  is  wicked.  The  good  ire 
is  by  jidousie  of  goodnesse,  thurgh  the  which  man 
is  wroth  with  wickednesse,  and  again  wickednesse. 
And  thetfore  saith  the  wise  man,  that  ire  is  better 
than  play.  This  ire  is  with  debonairtee,  and  it  is 
wrothe  without  bittemesse :  not  wrothe  ayenst  the 
man,  but  wrothe  with  the  misdedeof  the  man  :  as 
saith  the  Prophet  David  ;  IroMoinUni^  jf  noiite 
peeeare.  Now  understond  that  wicked  ire  is  in 
two  manen,  that  is  to  say,  soden  ire  or  hasty  ire 
without  avisement  and  consentinff  of  reson ;  the 
mening  and  the  sense  of  this  is,  uiat  the  reson  of 
a  man  ne  consenteth  not  to  that  soden  ire,  and 
than  it  is  veniaL  Another  ire  is  that  is  fnl 
wicked,  that  cometh  of  felonie  of  herte,  avised 
and  cast  before,  with  wicked  will  to  do  vengeance, 
and  therto  his  reson  consenteth  :  and  sothly  this 
is  dedly  sinne.  This  ire  is  so  displesant  to  God, 
that  it  troubleth  his  hous,  and  chaseth  the  holy 
Gost  out  of  mannes  soule,  and  wasteth  and  des- 
troyeth  that  likenesse  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  the 
vertue  that  is  in  mannes  soule,  and  putteth  in  him 
the  likenesse  of  the  devil,  and  benimeth  the  man 
fro  God  that  is  his  rightful  Lord.  This  ire  is  a 
ful  gret  plesance  to  the  devil,  for  it  is  the  devils 
fomeis  that  he  enchaufeth  with  the  fire  of  belle. 
For  certes  right  so  as  fire  is  more  mighty  to 
destroie  erthly  thinges,  than  any  other  element, 
right  so  ire  is  mighty  to  destroie  all  spiritnel 
thmges.  Loke  how  that  fire  of  smal  gledes,  that 
ben  almost  ded  under  ashen,  wol  quicken  ayen 
whan  they  ben  touched  with  brimstone,  right  so 
ire  wol  evermore  quicken  ayen,  whan  it  is  touched 
with  pride  that  is  covered  in  mannes  herte. 
For  certes  fire  ne  may  not  come  out  of  no  thing, 
but  if  it  were  first  in  the  same  thing  natorelly  : 
as  fire  is  drawne  out  of  flintes  with  stele.  And 
right  so  as  pride  is  many  times  mater  of  ire, 
right  so  is  rancour  nonce  and  keper  of  ire.  Ther 
is  a  manor  tree,  as  sayth  Seint  Isidore,  that  whan 
men  make  a  fire  of  the  saide  tree,  and  coTer  the 
coles  of  it  with  ashen,  sothly  the  fire  therof  wol 
last  all  a  yere  or  more  :  and  right  so  fareth  it  of 
rancour,  whan  it  is  ones  conceived  in  the  herte  of 
som  men,  certes  it  wol  lasten  peraventure  from  on 
Easteme  day  until  another  Eastemeday,  or  more. 
But  certes  the  same  man  is  ful  for  from  the 
merde  of  God  all  thilke  while. 

In  this  foresaid  devils  fomeis  ther  forgen  three 
shrewes ;  pride,  that  ay  bloweth  and  encreseth  the 
fire  by  chiding  and  wicked  wordes :  than  stondeth 
envie,  and  holdeth  the  hot  yren  upon  the  herte  of 
man,  with  a  pair  of  longe  tonges  of  longe  rancour : 
and  than  stondeth  the  sinne  of  contumelie  or  strif 
and  cheste,  and  battereth  and  forgeth  by  Tilains 
reprevinges.  Certes  this  cursed  sinne  annoyeth 
both  to  the  man  himself,  and  eke  his  neighbour. 
For  sothly  almost  all  the  harme  or  damage  that 
ony  man  doth  to  his  neighbour  cometh  of  wrath  : 
for  certes,  outrageous  wrathe  doth  all  that  ever 
the  foule  fende  willeth  or  commandeth  him ;  for  he 
ne  spareth  neyther  for  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist,  ne 
his  swete  moder ;  and  in  his  outrageous  anger 
and  ire,  alas !  alas  1  ful  many  on  at  that  time, 
feleth  in  his  herte  ful  wickedly,  both  of  Crist,  and 
also  of  all  his  halwes.  Is  not  this  a  cursed  vice  1 
Yes  certes.  Alas  I  it  benimmeth  fro  man  his 
witte  and  his  reson,  and  all    his  debonaire  lif 
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spiritoel,  that  ahold  kepe  his  sonle.  Certee  it 
benimmeth  aLso  Goddes  due  lordship  (and  that  is 
mamies  soule)  and  the  love  of  his  neighbours :  it 
strireth  also  all  day  ayenst  trouth  ;  it  reveth  him 
the  quiet  of  his  lierte,  and  subverteth  his  soule. 

Of  ire  eomen  thise  stinking  engendrures  ;  first, 
hate,  that  is  olde  wrath :  discord,  thurgh  which  a 
man  forsaketh  his  olde  frend  that  he  hath  loved 
f nl  long :  and  than  cometh  werre,  and  every  maner 
of  wrong  that  a  man  doth  to  his  neighbour  in  body 
or  in  catel.  Of  this  cursed  sinne  of  ire  cometn 
eke  manslaughter.  And  understondeth  wel  that 
homicide  (that  is,  manslaughter)  is  in  divers  wise. 
Som  maner  of  homicide  is  spirituel,  and  som  is 
bodily.  Spirituel  manslaughter  is  in  six  thinges. 
First,  by  hate,  as  sayth  St.  John :  He  that  hateth 
his  brother,  is  an  homicide.  Homicide  is  also  by 
backbiting ;  of  which  backbitours  sayth  Salomon, 
that  they  have  two  swerdee,  with  wmch  they  slay 
hir  neighbours :  for  sothly  as  wicked  it  is  to  benime 
of  him  his  good  name  as  his  lif.  Homicide  is  also 
in  yeving  of  wicked  oonseil  by  fraude,  as  for  to 
jreve  conseil  to  areise  wrongful  customes  and 
talages  ;  of  which  sayth  Salomon  :  A  lion  roring, 
and  a  here  hungrie,  ben  like  to  cruel  Lordes,  in 
withholding  or  abregging  of  the  hire  or  of  the 
wages  of  servantes,  or  eUes  in  usurie,  or  in  with- 
drawing of  the  almesse  of  poure  folk.  For  which 
the  wise  man  sayth  :  Fedeth  him  that  almost  dieth 
for  honger ;  for  sothly  but  if  thou  fede  him  thou 
fileest  hun.  And  all  thise  ben  dedly  sinnes.  Bodily 
manslaughter  is  whan  thou  sleest  hun  with  thy 
tonge  in  other  maner,  as  whan  thou  commandest 
to  ue  a  man,  or  elles  yeveet  conseil  to  sle  a  man. 
Manslaughter  in  dede  is  in  foure  maners.  That 
on  is  by  lawe,  right  as  a  justice  dampneth  him 
that  is  culpable  to  the  deth  :  but  let  the  justice 
beware  that  he  do  it  rightfully,  and  that  he  do  it 
not  for  delit  to  spill  blM>d,  but  for  keping  of  right- 
wisenease.  Another  homicide  is  don  for  necessitee, 
as  whan  a  man  sleeth  another  in  his  defence,  and 
that  he  ne  may  non  other  wise  eecapen  fro  his 
owen  deth  :  but  certain,  and  he  may  escape  with- 
oQten  slaughter  of  his  adversarie,  ne  doth  sinne, 
and  he  shal  here  penance  as  for  dedly  sinne.  Also 
if  a  man  by  caa  or  aventure  shete  an  arowe  or  cast 
a  stone,  with  whidi  he  sleeth  a  man,  he  is  an 
homicide.  And  if  a  woman  by  neeligence  over^ 
lyeth  hire  child  in  hire  slope,  it  is  homicide  and 
dedly  sinne.  Also  whan  a  man  disturbleth  con- 
ception of  a  childe,  and  maketh  a  woman  barein  by 
diinkm  of  venimous  herbes,  thurgh  which  she 
may  not  conceive,  or  sleeth  hire  child  by  drinkes, 
or  elles  putteth  certain  material  thine  in  hire 
secret  place  to  sle  hire  child,  or  elles  doth  unkinde 
sinne,  by  which  man,  or  woman,  shedeth  lus  nature 
in  place  ther  as  a  childe  may  not  be  conceived : 
or  elles  if  a  woman  hath  conceived,  and  hurteth 
hireself,  and  by  that  mishappe  the  childe  is  slaine, 
yet  is  it  homicide.  What  say  we  eke  of  women 
that  murderen  Mr  children  for  drede  of  worldly 
shame  !  Certes,  it  is  an  horrible  homicide.  Eke 
if  a  man  approche  to  a  woman  by  desir  of  lecherie, 
thurgh  which  the  childe  is  perished ;  or  elles 
smiteth  a  woman  wetingly,  thm^h  which  she 
leaeth  hire  child;  all  thise  ben  homicidee,  and 
honible  dedly  sinnes.  Yet  comen  ther  of  ire 
many  too  sinnes,  as  wel  in  worde,  as  in  thought 
and  in  dede ;  as  he  that  arretteth  upon  God,  or 
hUuneth  God  of  the  thing  of  which  he  is  hunself 


gilty  ;  or  despiBeth  God  and  all  his  halwes,  as  don 
thise  cursed  hasardours  in  divers  contrees.  This 
cursed  sinne  don  they,  whan  they  felen  in  hir 
herte  ful  wickedly  of  God  and  of  his  halwes  :  also 
whan  they  treten  unreverently  the  sacrament  of 
the  auter,  thilke  sinne  is  so  gret,  that  unneth  it 
may  be  relesed,  but  that  the  mercy  of  God  passeth 
ail  his  werkes,  it  is  so  gret,  and  he  so  benigne. 
Than  cometh  also  of  ire  attry  anger,  whan  a  man 
is  sharpely  amonested  in  his  uirih  to  leve  his 
sinne,  than  wol  he  be  angry,  and  answere  hokerly 
and  angerly,  to  defend  or  excusen  his  sinne  by 
unstedfastnesse  of  his  fleshe ;  or  elles  he  did  it  for 
to  hold  oompagnie  with  his  felawes ;  or  elles  he 
sayeth  the  fend  enticed  him  ;  or  elles  he  did  it 
for  lus  youthe ;  or  elles  his  complexion  is  so 
corageous  that  he  may  not  forbore ;  or  elles  it  is 
his  deetinee,  he  sayth,  unto  a  certain  a^e;  or  elles  he 
jnyth  it  cometh  hun  of  gentilnesse  of  his  auncestres, 
and  semblable  thinges.  All  thise  maner  of  folke 
so  wrappen  hem  in  hir  sinnes,  that  they  ne  wol 
not  deliver  hemself ;  for  sothly,  no  wight  that 
excuseth  himself  wilfully  of  his  sinne,  may  not  be 
delivered  of  his  sinne^  til  that  he  mekely  beknoweth 
lus  sinne.  After  this  than  cometh  swering,  that 
is  expresse  ayenst  the  commandement  of  Gk>d  : 
and  tnat  be&lleth  often  of  anger  and  of  ire.  God 
sayth  ;  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  thy  Lord 
Grod  in  ideL  Also  our  Lord  Jesu  Grist  sayth  by 
the  word  of  Seint  Mathew  ;  Ne  shal  ye  not  swere 
in  all  manere,  neyther  by  heven,  for  it  is  Goddes 
trone :  ne  by  erthe,  for  it  is  the  benche  of  his  feet : 
ne  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  citee  of  a  gret  King : 
ne  by  thin  hed,  for  thou  ne  mayst  not  make  an 
here  white  ne  black  :  but  he  sayth,  be  your  word, 
ye,  ye,  nay,  nay  ;  and  what  that  is  more,  it  is  of 
eviL  Thus  saydi  Crist.  For  Cristes  sake  swere 
not  so  sinnefully,  in  dismembring  of  Crist,  by  soule, 
herte,  bones,  and  body :  for  certes  it  semeth,  that 
ye  thinken  Uut  the  cursed  Jewes  dismembred  him 
not  ynough,  but  ye  dismembre  him  more.  And  if 
so  be  tlutt  the  lawe  compell  you  to  swere,  than 
reuleth  you  after  the  lawe  of  God  in  your  swering, 
as  sayth  Jeremie  ;  Thou  shalt  kepe  three  condi- 
tions ;  thou  shalt  swere  in  trouth,  in  dome,  and  in 
rightwiaenesse.  This  is  tosay,  thou  shalt  swere  soth ; 
for  every  losing  is  ayenst  Cnst ;  for  Crist  is  veray 
trouth  :  and  thinke  wel  this,  that  every  gret 
swerer,  not  compelled  lawfully  to  swere,  the  plage 
shal  not  depart  fro  his  hous,  while  he  useth  unlefol 
swering.  Thou  shalt  swere  also  in  dome,  whan 
thou  art  constreined  by  the  domesman  to  witnesse 
a  trouth.  Also  thou  shalt  not  swere  tor  envie, 
neyther  for  favour,  ne  for  mode,  but  only  for 
rightwisenesse,  and  for  declaring  of  trouthe  to  the 
honour  and  worship  of  God,  and  to  the  aiding  and 
helpinff  of  thin  even  Cristen.  And  therfore  every 
man  £at  taketh  Goddes  name  in  idel,  or  falsely 
swereth  with  his  mouth,  or  elles  taketh  on  him 
the  name  of  Crist,  to  be  called  a  Cristen  man,  and 
liveth  agenst  Cristes  living  and  his  teching :  all 
they  take  Goddes  name  in  idel.  Loke  also  what 
sayth  Seint  Peter ;  Aetuum  iv.  Non  ett  aliud 
nomen  tub  emloy  &c.  Ther  is  non  other  name 
(sayth  Seint  Peter)  under  heven  yeven  to  men,  in 
which  they  may  be  saved  ;  that  is  to  say,  but  the 
name  of  Jesu  Crist.  Take  kepe  eke  how  precious 
is  the  name  of  Jesu  Crist,  as  sayth  Seint  Poule, 
ad  Philipenses  ii  In  nomine  Jestif  &c.  that  in  the 
I  name  of  Jesu  every  knee  of  hevenly  creature,  or 
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erthly,  or  of  helle^  shuld  bowen  ;  for  it  is  so  hiffh 
and  so  worshipful,  that  the  cursed  fend  in  helle 
shuld  tremble  for  to  here  it  named.  Than  semeth 
ity  that  men  that  swere  so  horribly  bv  his  blessed 
name,  that  they  despise  it  more  boldely  than  did 
the  cursed  Jewes,  or  elles  the  divel,  that  trembleth 
whan  he  hereth  his  name. 

Now  certes,  sith  that  swering  (but  if  it  be 
lawfully  don)  is  so  highly  defended,  moche  worse 
is  for  to  swere  falsely,  and  eke  nedeles. 

What  say  we  eke  of  hem  that  deliten  hem  in 
swering,  and  hold  it  a  genterie  or  manly  dede  to 
swere  gret  othesi  And  what  of  hem  that  of 
veray  usage  ne  cese  not  to  swere  gret  othee,  al  be 
the  cause  not  worth  a  straws  t  Certee  this  is 
horrible  sinne.  Swering  sodenly  without  aviso- 
ment  is  also  a  gret  sinne.  But  let  ub  go  now  to 
that  horrible  swering  of  adjuration  and  conjura- 
tion, as  don  thise  false  enchauntours  and  nigro. 
mancers  in  basins  ful  of  water,  or  in  a  bright 
swerd,  in  a  cercle,  or  in  a  fire,  or  in  a  sholder  bone 
of  a  shepe  :  I  cannot  sayn,  but  that  they  do  cur- 
sedly and  damnably  ayenst  Crist,  and  all  the  feith 
of  holy  chirche. 

What  say  we  of  hem  that  beleven  on  divinales, 
as  by  flight  or  by  noise  of  briddes  or  of  bestes,  or 
by  sorte  of  geomancie,  by  dremes,  by  chirking  of 
dores,  or  craking  of  houses,  by  gnawing  of  rattes, 
and  swtche  maner  wretchednesse  f  Certes,  all 
thise  thinges  ben  defended  by  God  and  holy 
chirche,  for  which  they  ben  accursed,  till  they 
come  to  amendement,  that  on  swiche  filth  set  hir 
belcTe.  Charmes  for  woundes,  or  for  maladies 
of  men  or  of  bestes,  if  they  take  any  effect,  it 
may  be  peraventure  that  God  suffreth  it,  for 
folk  shuld  yeve  the  more  feith  and  rererence  to 
his  name. 

Now  wol  I  speke  of  lesinges,  which  generally  is 
false  signifiance  of  word,  in  entent  to  deceive  his 
even  Cristen.  Some  losing  is,  of  whidi  ther 
Cometh  non  avantage  to  no  wight ;  and  som  losing 
tumeth  to  the  pronte  and  ese  of  a  man,  and  to 
the  dammage  of  another  man.  Another  losing  is, 
for  to  saven  his  lif  or  his  catel.  Another  losing 
Cometh  of  delit  for  to  lie,  in  which  delit,  they  wol 
forge  a  long  tale,  and  point  it  with  all  circum- 
stances, wher  all  the  ground  of  the  tale  is  false. 
Some  losing  cometh,  for  he  wol  sustein  his  word  : 
and  som  losing  cometh  of  recchelesuesse  withouten 
avisement,  and  semblable  thinges. 

Let  US  now  touche  the  vice  of  flaterie,  which  ne 
cometh  not  gladly,  but  for  drede,  or  for  covetise. 
Flaterie  is  generally  wrongful  preising.  Flaterers 
ben  the  devils  nourices,  that  nourish  his  children 
with  milke  of  losengerie.  Forsoth  Salomon  sayUi, 
That  flaterie  is  worse  than  detraction  :  for  som- 
time  detraction  maketh  an  hautein  man  be  the 
more  humble,  for  he  dredeth  detraction,  but  certes 
flaterie  maketh  a  man  to  enhaunce  his  herte  and 
his  contenanoe.  Flaterers  ben  the  devils  en- 
chauntours,  for  they  maken  a  man  to  wenen 
himself  be  like  that  he  is  not  like.  They  be  like 
to  Judas,  that  betrayed  God ;  and  thise  flaterers 
betrayen  man  to  selle  him  to  his  enemy,  that  is 
the  devil.  Flaterers  ben  the  devils  chappeleines, 
that  ever  singen  Placebo,  I  reken  flaterie  in  the 
vices  of  ire :  for  oft  time  if  a  man  be  wroth  with 
another,  than  wol  he  flater  som  wight,  to  susteine 
him  in  his  quarrel. 

Speke  we  now  of  awiche  cursing  as  cometh  of 


irons  herte.  Malison  generally  may  be  add  every 
maner  power  of  harme  :  swiche  cursing  bereveth 
man  the  regno  of  God,  as  sayth  Seint  Poule.  And 
oft  time  swiche  cursing  wrongfully  retometh  again 
to  him  that  curseth,  as  a  bird  retometh  again  to 
his  owen  nest.  And  over  all  thing  men  oagfat 
eschew  to  curse  hir  children,  and  to  yeve  to  the 
devil  hir  engendrure,  as  fer  forth  as  in  hem  is  : 
certes  it  is  a  grete  peril  and  a  grete  sinne. 

Let  UB  than  speke  of  chiding  and  reproving, 
which  ben  ful  grete  woundes  in  mannes  herte,  for 
they  unsow  the  seames  of  frendship  in  mannes 
herte :  for  certes,  unnethe  may  a  man  be  pbunely 
accorded  with  him,  that  he  hath  openly  reviled, 
reproved,  and  disclaundred  :  this  is  a  ful  grislj 
sinne,  as  Crist  sayth  in  the  GrospeL  And  take  ye 
kepe  now,  that  he  that  repreveth  his  ndghbonr, 
either  he  repreveth  him  by  som  harme  of  peine, 
that  he  hath  upon  his  bodie,  as,  Mesel,  croked 
harlot ;  or  by  som  sinne  that  he  doth.  Now  if  he 
reprove  him  by  harme  of  peine,  than  tumeth  the 
reprove  to  Jesn  Crist :  for  peine  is  sent  by  the 
rightwise  sonde  of  Grod,  and  by  his  suffrance,  be 
it  meselrie,  or  maime,  or  maUdie :  and  if  he 
repreve  him  uncharitably  of  sinne,  as,  thou  holonr, 
thou  dronkelewe  harlot,  and  so  forth ;  than  apper- 
teineth  that  to  the  rejoicing  of  the  devil,  which 
ever  hath  joye  that  men  don  sinne.  And  certes, 
chiding  may  not  come  but  out  of  a  vilains  herte, 
for  after  the  faaboundance  of  the  herte  speketh 
the  mouth  ful  oft.  And  ye  shul  understond,  thj^t 
loke  by  any  way,  whan  ony  man  chastiseth  another, 
that  he  beware  fro  chiding  or  reproving :  for 
trewely,  but  he  beware,  he  may  ful  lightly  quicken 
the  fire  of  anger  and  of  wrath,  which  he  shuld 
quench :  and  peraventure  sleth  him,  that  he  might 
chastise  with  benignitee.  For,  as  sayth  Salomon, 
the  amiable  tonge  is  the  tree  of  lif ;  that  is  to  aay, 
of  lif  spirituel.  And  sothly,  a  dissolute  tonge 
sleth  the  spirit  of  him  that  repreveth,  and  also 
of  him  which  is  reproved.  Lo,  what  sayth  Seint 
Augustine:  Ther  is  nothing  so  like  the  devils 
child,  as  he  which  oft  chideth.  A  servant  of  Ood 
behoveth  not  to  chide.  And  though  that  chiding 
be  a  vihuns  thing  betwix  all  maner  folk,  yet  it 
is  certes  most  unoovenable  betwene  a  man  and 
his  wif,  for  ther  is  never  rest.  And  therfore 
sayth  Salomon  ;  An  hous  that  is  uncovered  in 
rayn  and  dropping,  and  a  chiding  wif,  ben  like. 
A  man,  which  is  in  a  dro|^ing  hous  in  many 
places,  though  be  eschew  the  dropping  in  o  place, 
it  droppeth  on  him  in  another  place  :  so  faretfa  it 
by  a  chiding  wif ;  if  she  chide  him  not  in  o  place, 
she  wol  chide  him  in  another:  and  therfore,  better 
is  a  morsel  of  bred  with  joye,  than  an  hous  filled 
ful  of  delioes  with  chiding,  sayth  Salomon.  And 
Seint  Poule  sayth ;  O  ye  women,  beth  ye  subgettes 
to  your  husbonds,  as  you  behoveth  in  God ;  and 
ye  men  loveth  your  wives. 

Afterward  speke  we  of  soomiDg,  which  is  a 
wicked  sinne,  and  namely,  whan  he  scoraeUi  a 
man  for  his  good  werkes:  for  certes,  swiche 
scomers  faren  like  the  foule  tode,  that  may  not 
endure  to  smell  the  swete  savour  of  the  vin^ 
whan  it  flourisheth.  Thise  scomers  ben  parting 
felawes  with  the  devil,'  for  they  have  joye  whan 
the  devil  winneth,  and  eorwe  if  he  leseth.  They 
ben  adversaries  to  Jesu  Crist,  for  they  hate  that 
he  loveth  ;  that  is  to  say,  salvation  of  soole. 

Speke  we  now  of  wicked  conseil,  for  he  that 
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wicked  oonaeil  yeveth  is  a  traitour,  for  he  de- 
oeiveth  him  that  trusteth  in  him.  Bat  nathelea, 
yet  is  wicked  oooseil  first  ayenst  himself:  for, 
as  sayth  the  wise  man,  every  false  living  hath 
this  propertee  in  himself,  that  he  that  wol  annoy 
another  roan,  he  annoyeth  first  himself.  And  men 
shol  understond,  that  man  shal  not  take  his  con- 
seU  of  false  folk,  ne  of  angry  folk,  or  grevons  folk, 
ne  of  folk  that  loven  specially  hir  owen  profit,  ne 
of  to  moche  worldly  folk,  namely,  in  conseiling  of 
mannes  soule. 

Now  oometh  the  sinne  of  hem  that  maken  dis- 
cord among  folk,  which  is  a  sinne  that  Crist 
hateth  utterly  ;  and  no  wonder  is ;  for  he  died 
for  to  make  concord.  And  more  shame  don  they 
to  Crist,  than  did  they  that  him  crucified  :  for 
God  loToth  better,  that  frendship  be  amonges  folk, 
than  he  did  his  owen  body,  which  that  he  yave  for 
onitee.  Therfore  ben  they  likened  to  the  devil, 
that  ever  is  about  to  make  discord. 

Now  eometh  the  sinne  of  Double  tonge,  swiche 
am  speke  laire  before  folk,  and  wickedly  behind ; 
or  elles  they  make  sembUunt  as  though  they 
•pake  of  good  entention,  or  elles  in  game  and 
play,  and  yet  they  speken  of  wicked  entente. 

Now  eometh  bewreying  of  conseil,  thurgh  which 
a  man  is  defamed :  certes  unnethe  may  he  restore 
the  damage.  Now  eometh  manace,  that  is  an  open 
folic  :  for  he  that  oft  manaceth,  he  threteth  more 
than  he  may  performe  ful  oft  time.  Now  comen 
idel  wordeSy  that  be  without  peofite  of  him  that 
speketh  the  wordes,  and  eke  of  him  that  herkeneth 
the  wordes :  or  elles  idel  wordes  ben  tho  that  ben 
nedeles,  or  without  entente  of  naturel  profit.  And 
al  be  it  that  idel  wordes  be  somtime  venial  sinne, 
yet  shuld  men  doute  hem,  for  we  shul  yeve 
rekening  of  hem  before  Grod.  Now  eometh  jan- 
gling, that  may  not  come  withouten  sinne  :  and 
as  sayth  Salomon,  it  is  a  signe  of  apert  folie. 
And  therfore  a  philosophre  sayd,  whan  a  man 
axed  him  how  that  he  shuld  plese  the  peple,  he 
answered  ;  Do  many  good  werkes,  and  speke  few 
jangelinges.  After  tbiB  oometh  the  sinne  of  japeres, 
that  ben  the  devils  apes,  for  they  make  folk  to 
Ungh  at  hir  japerie,  as  folk  don  at  the  gaudes 
of  an  ape :  swiche  japes  defendeth  Seint  Poule. 
Loke  how  that  vertuous  wordes  and  holy  comforten 
hem  that  travaillen  in  the  service  of  Crist,  right 
so  eomforten  the  vilatns  words,  and  the  knakkes 
of  japeres,  hem  that  travaillen  in  the  service  of 
the  devil.  Thise  ben  the  sinnes  of  the  tonge,  that 
comen  of  ire,  and  other  sinnes  many  mo. 

Remedium  Irm, 

The  remedie  ayenst  Ire,  is  a  vertue  that  cleped 
is  roansuetude,  that  is  Debonairtee :  and  eke 
another  vertue,  that  men  depen  patience  or  suf- 
feraance. 

Debonairtee  withdraweth  and  refreineth  the 
stirrings  and  mevings  of  mannes  corage  in  his 
herte,  m  swich  maner,  that  they  ne  skip  not  out 
by  anger  ne  ire.  SufTerance  suffereth  swetely  all 
the  annoyance  and  the  wrong  that  is  don  to  man 
outward.  Seint  Jerome  sayth  this  of  debonairtee, 
That  it  doth  no  harme  to  no  wight,  ne  sayth  :  ne 
for  no  harme  that  men  do  ne  say,  he  ne  chafeth 
not  ayenst  reson.  This  vertue  somtime  eometh 
of  nature  ;  for,  as  sayth  the  philosophre,  a  man  is 
a  quick  thing,  by  nature  debouaire,  and  tretable  to 


goodnesse  :  but  whan  debonairtee  is  enformed  of 
grace,  than  it  is  the  more  worth. 

Patience  is  another  remedy  ayenst  ire,  and  is  a 
vertue  that  suffereth  swetely  every  mannes  good- 
nesse,  and  is  not  wroth  for  non  harme  that  is  don 
to  him.  The  philosophre  sayth,  that  patience  is 
the  vertue  that  suffreth  debonairly  al  the  outrage 
of  adversitee,  and  eveiy  wicked  word.  This 
vertue  maketh  a  man  like  to  God,  and  maketh 
him  Goddes  owen  childe :  as  sayth  Crist.  This 
vertue  discomfiteth  thin  enemies.  And  therfore 
sayth  the  wise  man  ;  if  thou  wolt  vanquish  thin 
enemie,  see  thou  be  patient.  And  thou  shalt 
understond,  that  a  man  suffereth  foure  maner  of 
grevances  in  outward  thinges,  ayenst  the  which 
foure  he  must  have  foure  maner  of  patiences. 

The  first  grevance  is  of  wicked  wordes.  Thilke 
grevance  suffred  Jeeu  Crist,  without  grutching, 
ful  patiently,  whan  the  Jewes  despised  him  and  re- 
preved  him  ful  oft.  Suffer  thou  therfore  patiently, 
for  the  wise  man  saith :  if  thou  strive  with  a  foole, 
though  the  foole  be  wroth,  or  though  he  laugh, 
algate  thou  shalt  have  no  rests.      That  other 

?revance  outward  is  to  have  domage  of  thy  catel. 
herayenst  suffred  Crist  ful  patientlv,  whan  he 
was  despoiled  of  al  that  he  had  in  this  lif,  and 
that  n'as  but  his  clothes.  The  tkridde  grevance 
is  a  man  to  have  harme  in  his  body.  That  suffred 
Crist  ful  patiently  in  all  his  passion.  The  fourthe 
grevance  is  in  outrageous  labour  in  werkes :  wher- 
fore  I  say,  that  folk  that  make  hir  servants  to 
travaile  to  grevously,  or  out  of  time,  as  in  holy 
dayes,  sothly  they  do  gret  sinne.  Hereayenst 
suffred  Crist  ful  patiently,  and  taught  us  patience, 
whan  he  bare  upon  his  blessed  sholders  the  crosse, 
upon  which  he  shuld  suffer  despitous  deth.  Usre 
may  men  leme  to  be  patient ;  for  certes,  not  only 
cristen  men  be  patient  for  love  of  Jesu  Crist,  and 
for  guerdon  of  the  blisful  lif  that  is  perdurable,  but 
certes  the  old  Payenes,  that  never  were  cristeued, 
commendeden  and  useden  the  vertue  of  patience. 
A  philosophre  upon  a  time,  that  wold  have 
beten  his  disciple  for  his  gret  trespas,  for  which 
he  was  gretly  moved,  and  brought  a  yerde  to  bete 
the  childe,  and  whan  this  child  sawe  the  yerde, 
he  sayd  to  his  maister  :  what  thinke  ye  to  do  t  I 
wol  bete  thee,  sayd  tlie  maister,  for  thy  correction. 
Forsoth,  sayd  the  childe,  ye  ought  first  correct 
yourself,  tiiat  have  lost  all  your  patience  for  the 
offence  of  a  child.  Forsooth,  saya  the  nuuster  all 
weping,  thou  sayest  soth :  have  thou  the  yerde, 
my  dere  sone,  and  correct  me  for  min  impatience. 
Of  patience  eometh  obedience,  thurgh  wljich  a  man 
is  obedient  to  Crist,and  to  all  hem  to  which  he  ought 
to  be  obedient  in  Crist  And  understand  wel,  that 
obedience  isparfite,whan  thataman  doth  gladlyand 
hastily,  with  good  herte  entirely,  all  that  he  shuld 
do.  Obedience  generally,  is  to  performe  hastily  the 
doctrine  of  God,  and  of  his  soveraines,  to  which 
him  ought  to  be  obeisant  in  all  rightwiseneose. 

De  Accidia. 

After  the  sinne  of  wrath,  now  wol  I  speke  of 
the  sinne  of  accidie,  or  sloutJi :  for  envie  blindeth 
the  herte  of  a  man,  and  ire  troubleth  a  man,  and 
accidie  maketh  him  bevy,  thoughtful,  and  wrawe. 
Envie  and  ire  maken  bittemesse  in  herte,  which 
bitternesse  is  mother  of  accidie,  and  benimeth 
him  the  love  of  alle  goodnesse ;  tlian  is  accidie  the 


angDiflh  of  a  trouble  herte.  And  Seint  Angustine 
aa^ :  It  is  annojre  of  goodnene  and  annoye  of 
himne.  Gertes  this  is  a  damnable  sinney  for  it 
doth  wrong  to  Jesa  Crist,  in  as  moche  as  it 
benimetb  the  service  that  men  shulde  do  to  Crist 
with  alle  diliflenoe,  as  sayth  Salomon :  bat  aoddie 
doth  non  swiche  diligence.  He  doth  all  thins 
with  annoye,  and  with  wrawnesse,  slaknesBe,  and 
excnsation,  with  idehiesse  and  nnlust.  For  which 
the  book  sayth :  Aocnrsed  be  he  that  doth  the  ser- 
vice of  God  negligently.  Than  is  accidie  enemie 
to  every  estate  of  roan.  For  eertes  the  estate 
of  man  is  in  three  maners  :  either  it  is  the  estate 
of  innocence,  as  was  the  estate  of  Adam,  before 
that  he  fell  into  sinne,  in  which  estate  he  was 
holden  to  work,  as  in  herying  and  adoring  of 
God.  Another  estate  is  the  estate  of  sinful  men  : 
in  which  estate  men  ben  holden  to  labour  in  pray- 
ing to  Grod,  for  amendement  of  hir  8innes,and  that 
he  wold  graunt  hem  to  rise  out  of  hir  sinnes. 
Another  estate  is  the  estate  of  grace,  in  which 
estate  he  is  holden  to  werkes  of  penitence :  and 
eertes,  to  all  thise  thinges  is  accidie  enemie  and 
contrary,  for  he  loveth  no  besinesse  at  alL  Now 
eertes,  this  foule  sinne  of  accidie  is  eke  a  ful  gret 
enemie  to  the  livelode  of  the  body  ;  for  it  ne  hath 
no  purveaunoe  ayenst  temporel  necessitee ;  for  it 
forsleatheth,  forsluffgeth,  and  deetroieth  all  goodes 
temporel  by  reccbelesnesse. 

The  fourth  thing  is  that  accidie  is  like  hem  that 
ben  in  the  peine  of  belle,  because  of  hir  slouthe 
and  of  hir  nevinesse :  for  they  that  be  damned, 
ben  so  bound,  that  they  mav  neyther  do  wel  ne 
think  wel.  Of  accidie  cometh  first,  that  a  man  is 
annoied  and  acoombred  to  do  any  goodnesse,  and 
tllat  maketh  that  God  hath  abhomination  of  swiche 
accidie,  as  sayth  Seint  John. 

Now  cometh  slouthe,  that  wol  not  suffire  no  hard- 
nesse  ne  no  penance:  for  sothly,  slouthe  is  so 
tendre  and  so  delicate  as  sayth  Salomon,  that  he 
wol  saffte  non  hardnesse  ne  penance,  and  therfore 
he  shendeth  all  that  he  doth.  Ayenst  this  roten 
sinne  of  accidie  and  slouthe  shuld  men  exercise 
hemsel^  and  use  hemself  to  do  good  werkes,  and 
manly  and  vertuously  cachen  corage  wel  to  do, 
thinking  that  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  quiteth  every 
good  deed,  be  it  never  so  lite.  Usage  of  labour  is 
a  gret  thing :  for  it  maketh,  as  aa^  Seint  Ber- 
nu^,  the  labourer  to  have  strong  armes  and  hsfd 
atnewea :  and  slouthe  maketh  hem  feble  and  tendre. 
Than  cometh  drede  for  to  beginne  to  werke  any 
good  werkes :  for  eertes,  he  that  encUneth  to  sinne, 
him  thinketh  it  is  to  gret  an  emprise  for  to  under- 
take the  werkes  of  goodnesse,  and  casteth  in  hia 
herte,  that  the  circumstances  of  goodnesse  ben  so 
grevous  and  so  chargeant  for  to  suffre,  that  he 
dare  not  undertake  to  do  werkes  of  goodnesse, 
as  aayth  Seint  Gregorie. 

Now  cometh  wanhope,  that  ia,  despeir  of  the 
mercy  of  God,  that  cometh  somtime  of  to  moche 
outrageous  aorwe,  and  aomtimeof  to  moche  drede, 
imagining  that  he  hath  do  ao  moche  sinne,  that  it 
wolde  not  availe  him,  though  he  wolde  repent  bun, 
and  forsake  ainne :  thurgh  which  despeire  or 
drede,  he  abandoneth  all  his  herte  to  every  maner 
sinne,  as  savth  Seint  Augustine.  Which  oampna- 
ble  sinne,  if  it  oontinae  unto  his  end,  it  is  doped 
the  ainne  of  the  holy  gost.  This  horrible  sinne  is 
so  perilous,  that  he  tbtt  is  despeired,  ther  n'is  no 
felonie^  ne  no  sinne,  that  he  douteth  for  to  do,  as 


shewed  wel  by  Judas.  Certes,  aboven  all  sinnes 
than  is  this  sinne  most  displeeant  and  most  adver> 
sarie  to  Crist.  Sothly,  he  that  despeireth  him,  is 
tike  to  the  coward  champion  recreant,  that  fiieth 
withouten  nede.  Alas  1  alas !  nedeles  is  be  re- 
creant, and  nedeles  despeired.  Certes,  the  mercy 
of  God  is  ever  redy  to  tne  penitent  peraon,  and  is 
above  all  his  werkes.  Alas  1  cannot  a  man  bethinke 
him  on  the  Gospel  of  Seint  Luke,  chap.  xv.  wheraa 
Crist  sayeth,  that  as  wel  shal  ther  be  joye  in  heven 
upon  a  sinful  man  that  doth  peqitenoe,  as  upon 
mnety  and  nine  rightful  men  tliat  neden  no  peni- 
tence t  Loke  further,  in  the  same  Gospel,  the  joye 
and  the  feste  of  the  good  roan  that  had  lost  his 
sons,  whan  his  sone  was  retoumed  with  repentance 
to  his  fader.  Can  they  not  remembre  hem  also,  (as 
sayth  Seint  Luke,  chap,  xxiii^  how  that  the  tfaefe 
that  was  honged  beside  Jesu  Chist,  aayd.  Lord,  re- 
membre on  me,  whan  thou  comest  in  thv  regno  1 
Forsoth,  said  Crist,  I  say  to  thee,  to-day  raalt  thoo 
be  with  me  in  paradis.  Certes,  ther  is  non  so 
horrible  sinne  of  man,  that  ne  may  in  his  lif  be 
destroyed  bv  penitence,  thurgh  vertue  of  the  pas- 
sion and  of  the  deth  of  Crist  Alas !  what  nedeth  man 
than  to  be  despeired,  sith  that  his  mercy  is  so  redy 
and  large !  Axe  and  have.  Than  cometh  somp- 
nolence,  that  is,  slnggy  slumbring,  which  maketh 
a  man  bevy,  and  dull  in  body  and  in  soule,  and 
this  sinne  cometh  of  slouthe :  and  certes,  the  time 
that  by  way  of  reson  man  shuld  not  slope,  is  by 
the  morwe,  but  if  ther  were  cause  resonable.  For 
sothly  in  the  morwe  tide  is  most  covenable  to  a 
man  to  say  his  prayers,  and  for  to  think  on  God, 
and  to  honour  God,  and  to  yeve  almesse  to  the 

Kure  that  comen  first  in  the  name  of  Jesu  Crist. 
»,  what  sayth  Salomon!  Who  so  wol  by  the 
morwe  awake  to  soke  me,  he  ahal  find  me.  Than 
cometh  negligence  or  reecheleaneaae  that  recketh 
of  nothing.  And  though  that  ignorance  be  mother 
of  all  harmes,  certes,  negligence  is  the  norioe. 
Negligence  ne  doth  no  force,  whan  he  shal  do  a 
thing,  whether  he  do  it  wel  or  badly. 

The  remedie  of  thise  two  sinnes  is,  as  sayth  the 
wise  man,  that  he  that  dredeth  God,  spareth  not  to 
do  that  him  ought  to  do ;  and  he  that  loveth  God, 
he  wol  do  diligence  to  plese  God  by  his  werkes, 
and  abandon  himself,  with  all  his  might,  wel  for  to 
do.  Than  cometh  idelnesse,  that  is  the  yate  of  all 
harmes.  An  idel  man  isvlike  to  a  place  that  hath 
no  walles ;  theras  deviles  may  enter  on  every  side, 
or  shoot  at  him  at  discoverte  by  temptation  on  every 
side.  This  idelnesse  is  the  Uiurrok  of  all  wicked 
and  vilains  thoughtes,  and  of  all  jangeles,  trifles, 
and  all  ordure.  Ceiies  heven  is  yeven  to  hem 
that  will  labour,  and  not  to  idel  folk.  Also  David 
sayth,  they  ne  be  not  in  the  labour  of  men,  ne  they 
shttl  not  ben  whipped  with  men,  that  is  to  say,  in 
purgatorie.  Certes  than  semeth  it  they  shul  ben 
tormented  with  the  devil  in  belle,  but  if  they  do 
penance. 

Than  cometh  the  sinne  that  men  depen  Tardiitu, 
as  whan  a  man  is  latered,  or  tatyed  or  he  wol  tonne 
to  God  :  and  certes, that  isagret  folic.  He  is  like 
him  that  falleth  in  the  diche,  and  wol  not  axise. 
And  this  vice  cometh  of  false  hope,  that  thinketh 
that  he  ahal  live  lone,  but  that  hopefailleth  ful  ofi 

Than  cometh  Lachease,  that  ia,  he  that  whan  he 
beginneth  any  good  work,  anon  he  wol  forlete  it 
and  atint,  as  don  thev  that  have  any  wight  to  go- 
veme,  and  ne  take  of  him  no  more  kepe,  anon  as 


they  find  any  contrary  or  any  annoy.  Thise  ben 
the  newe  shepberdee,  that  let  hn*  riiepe  wetingly 
go  renne  to  the  wolf,  that  is  in  the  breres,  and  do  no 
foroeof  hirowengoTemanoe.  Of  thiscomethpoverte 
and  destruction,  both  of  spirituel  and  temporel 
thinges.  Than  cometh  a  maner  coldnesse,  that 
freseth  all  the  herte  of  man.  Than  cometh  unde- 
Totion,  thurgh  which  a  man  is  bo  blont,  as  sayth 
Seint  fiemu^,  and  hath  swiche  langonr  in  his 
scale,  that  he  may  neyther  rede  ne  sing  in  holy 
ehirche^  ne  here  ne  thinke  of  no  deyotion,  ne  tra- 
vails with  his  hondes  in  no  good  work,  that  it  n*is 
to  him  unsavory  and  all  apalled.  Than  wexeth 
he  sluggish  and  slombry,  and  sone  wol  he  be  wroth, 
and  sone  is  enelined  to  hate  and  to  envie.  Than 
cometh  the  sinne  of  worldly  sorwe  swiche  as  is 
cleped  Tristiiia,  that  sleth  a  man,  as  sayth  Seint 
Poule.  For  certes  swiche  sorwe  werketh  to  the 
deth  of  the  soule  and  of  the  body  also,  for  therof 
cometh,  that  a  man  is  annoied  of  his  owen  lif. 
Wherlbre  swiche  sorwe  shorteth  the  lif  of  many  a 
man,  or  that  his  time  is  come  by  way  of  kinde. 

Retnsdium  Aceidia. 

Ayenst  this  horrible  sinne  of  accidie,  and  the 
braunches  of  the  same,  ther  is  a  vertue  that  is 
called /or/i/tMio  or  strength,  that  is,  an  affection, 
tburgh  which  a  man  despiseth  noyous  thinges. 
This  Tertue  is  so  mighty  and  so  vigorous,  that  it 
dare  withstond  mightily,  and  wrastle  ayenst  the 
assaotes  of  the  devil,  and  wisely  kepe  himself  fro 
periles  that  ben  wicked ;  for  it  enhaunseth  and 
enforoeth  the  soule,  right  as  accidie  abateth  and 
maketh  it  feble :  for  ituafortUudo  may  endure  with 
long  sufferance  the  travailles  that  ben  covenable. 

lliis  vertue  hath  many  spices ;  the  first  is  cleped 
magnanimitee,  that  is  to  say,  gret  corage.  For 
oertes  ther  behoveth  gret  corage  ayenst  accidie, 
lest  that  it  swalowe  the  soule  by  the  sinne  of 
sorwe,  or  destroy  it  with  wanhope.  Certes,  this 
vertue  maketh  folk  to  undertake  hard  and  grevous 
thinges  by  hir  owen  will,  wisely  and  resonably. 
And  Cor  as  modie  as  the  devil  fighteth  ayenst  man 
more  by  queintise  and  sleight  than  by  strength, 
therfore  shal  a  man  withstond  him  by  wit,  by  reson, 
and  by  discretion.  Than  ben  ther  the  vertues  of 
feith,  and  hope  in  God  and  in  his  seintes,  to  acheven 
and  accomplice  the  good  werkes,  in  the  which  he 
parpoeeth  fermely  to  continue.  Than  cometh 
seuretee  or  sikemesse,  and  that  is  whan  a  man  ne 
douteth  no  travaile  in  time  coming  of  the  good 
werkes  that  he  hath  begonne.  Than  cometh  mag- 
nificence, that  is  to  say,  whan  a  man  doth  and  per- 
fonseth  gret  werkes  of  goodnesse,  that  he  hath 
begonne,  and  that  is  the  end  why  that  men  shuld 
do  good  werkes.  For  in  the  accomplishing  of  good 
wenes  lieth  the  gret  guerdon.  Than  is  ther  con- 
stance,  that  is  stablenesse  of  corage,  and  this  shuld 
be  in  herte  by  stedfast  feith,  and  in  mouth,  and  in 
beiing,  in  diere,  and  in  dede.  Eke  ther  ben  mo 
speaal  remedies  ayenst  accidie,  in  divers  werkes, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  peines  of  belle  and  of 
the  joyes  of  heven,  and  in  trust  of  the  grace  of  the 
holy  gost,  that  will  yeve  him  might  to  i^rforme  his 
goodentent 

De  AvariHa. 

After  aeddie  wol  I  speke  of  avarice,  and  of 
eov«9ttise.    Of  which  sinne  Seint  Poule    sayth: 


The  rote  of  all  harmes  is  coveitise.  For  sothly, 
whan  the  herte  of  man  is  confounded  in  itself 
and  troubled,  and  that  the  soule  hath  lost  the 
comfort  of  God,  than  seketh  he  an  idel  solas  of 
worldly  thinges. 

Avarice,  i^ter  the  description  of  Seint  Augus- 
tine, is  a  likerousnesse  in  herte  to  have  erthly 
thinges.  Som  other  folk  sayn,  that  avarice  is  for 
to  purchase  many  erthly  thinges,  and  nothing  to 
yeve  to  hem  that  ban  node.  And  understond  wel, 
that  avarice  standeth  not  only  in  land  ne  catel, 
but  som  time  in  science  and  in  glorie,  and  in  every 
maner  outrageous  thing  is  avarice.  And  the 
difference  betwene  avarice  and  coveitise  is  this : 
coveitise  is  for  to  coveit  swiche  thinges  as  thou 
hast  not ;  and  avarice  is  to  withholde  and  kepe 
swiche  thinges  as  thou  hast,  without  rightful 
node.  Sothly,  this  avarice  is  a  sinne  that  is  fnl 
dampnable,  for  all  holy  writ  cursethit,  and  speketh 
ayenst  it,  for  it  doth  wrong  to  Jesu  Crist ;  for  it 
faereveth  him  the  love  that  men  to  him  owen,  and 
toumeth  it  backward  ayenst  all  reson,  and  maketh 
that  the  avaricious  man  hath  more  hope  in  his 
catel  than  in  Jesu  Crist,  and  doth  more  observance 
in  keping  of  his  tresour,  than  he  doth  in  the 
service  of  Jesu  Crist  And  therfore  sayth  Seint 
Foul,  That  an  avaricious  man  is  the  tliraldome  of 
idolatrie. 

What  difference  is  ther  betwix  an  idolastre,  and 
an  avaricious  man  t  But  that  an  idobustre  pera- 
venture  ne  hath  not  but  o  maumet  or  two,  and 
the  avaricious  man  hath  many  :  for  certes,  every 
florein  in  his  coffre  is  his  maumet.  And  certes, 
the  sinne  of  maumetrie  is  the  first  that  God 
defended  in  the  ten  commandments,  as  bereth 
witnesse,  Ejfod.  Cap.  xx.  Thou  shalt  have  no 
false  goddes  before  me,  ne  thou  shalt  make  to 
thee  no  graven  thing.  Thus  is  an  avaricious  man, 
that  loveth  his  tresour  before  God,  an  idolastre. 
And  thuigh  this  cursed  sinne  of  avarice  and 
coveitise  cometh  thise  hard  lordships,  thurgh 
which  men  ben  distreined  by  tallages,  customes, 
and  cariages,  more  than  hir  duteeor  reson  is  :  and 
eke  take  they  of  hir  bondmen  amercementes, 
which  might  more  resonably  be  called  extortions 
than  amercementes.  Of  which  smercementes, 
or  raunsoming  of  bondmen,  som  lordes  stewardes 
say,  that  it  is  risbtful,  for  as  moche  as  a  cherl 
hath  no  tempore!  thing,  that  it  ne  is  his  lordes,  as 
they  say.  But  cer&,  thise  lordshippes  don 
wrong,  that  bereven  hir  bondmen  thinges  that 
they  never  yave  hem.  Augtutinus  de  Civitate 
Deiy  Libra  ix.  Soth  is,  that  the  condition  of 
thraldom,  and  the  first  cause  of  thraldom  was  for 
sinne.  Genesis  v. 

Thus  may  ye  see,  that  the  gilt  deserved  thral- 
dom, but  not  nature.  Wherfore  thise  lordes  ne 
shuld  not  to  moche  glorifie  hem  in  hir  lordshipes, 
sith  that  they  by  naturel  condition  ben  not  lordes 
of  hir  thrallee,  but  that  thraldom  came  first  by 
the  deserte  of  sinne.  And  furtherover,  ther  as 
the  lawe  sayth,  that  temporel  goodes  of  bondfolk 
ben  the  goodes  of  hir  loixl :  ye,  that  is  for  to  un- 
derstond,  the  goodes  of  the  emperour,  to  defend 
hem  in  Ur  right,  but  not  to  robbe  hem  ne  to  reve 
hem.  Therfore  sayth  Seneca :  The  prudent  shuld 
live  benignely  with  the  thraL  Tho  that  thou 
depest  thy  thralles,  ben  Goddes  neple :  for  hum- 
ble folk  ben  Cristes  frendes ;  they  ben  contu- 
hernial  with  the  Lord  thy  king. 
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Thinke  also,  that  of  swiche  seed  as  cherles 
springen  of  swicbe  seed  springen  lordes  :  as  wel 
may  the  cherl  be  saved  as  the  Lord.  The  same 
deth  that  taketh  the  cherl,  swiche  deth  taketh  the 
Lord.  Wherfore  I  rede,  do  right  so  with  thy 
cherl  as  then  woldest  that  thy  Lord  did  with  thee, 
if  thou  were  in  his  plight.  Every  sinful  man  is  a 
cherl  to  sinne :  I  rede  thee,  thou  Lord,  that  thou 
renle  thee  in  swiche  wise,  that  thy  cherles  rather 
love  thee  than  drede  thee.  I  wote  wel,  that  ther 
is  degree  above  degree,  as  reson  is,  and  skill  is, 
that  men  do  hir  devoir,  ther  as  it  is  due :  but 
eertes,  extortion,  and  despit  of  your  underlinges, 
is  dampnable. 

And  furthermore  understond  wel,  that  thise  con- 
queroures  or  tyrantes  maken  ful  oft  thralles  of 
hem,  that  ben  borne  of  as  royal  blood  as  ben 
they  that  hem  conqueren.  This  name  of  Thral- 
dom was  never  erst  couthe,  til  that  Noe  sayd,that 
his  sone  Cham  shuld  be  thrall  to  his  brethren  for 
his  sinne.  What  say  we  than  of  hem  that  pille 
and  don  extortions  to  holy  Chirche !  Certes,  the 
swerd  that  men  yeven  first  to  a  knight  whan  he  is 
newe  dubbed,  signifieth,  that  he  sliuld  defend  holy 
Chirche,  and  not  robbe  it  ne  pille  it :  and  who  so 
doth  is  traitour  to  Crist.  As  saith  Seint  Augus- 
tine, Tho  ben  the  devils  wolves,  that  strangelen 
the  shepe  of  Jesu  Crist,  and  don  worse  than 
wolves :  for  sothly,  whan  the  wolf  hath  full  his 
wombe,  he  stinteth  to  strangle  shepe  :  but  sothly, 
the  pillours  and  destroiers  of  holy  Chirches 
goodes  ne  do  not  so,  for  they  ne  stint  never  to 
pille.  Now  as  I  have  sayd,  sith  so  is,  that  sinne 
was  first  cause  of  thraldom,  than  is  it  thus,  that 
at  the  time  that  all  this  world  was  in  sinne,  than 
was  all  this  world  in  thraldom,  and  in  subjection  : 
but  certes,  sith  the  time  of  grace  came,  God 
ordeined,  that  som  folk  ^^uld  be  more  high  in 
estate  and  in  degree,  and  ^  •&  folk  more  lowe,  and 
that  everich  shuld  be  serv  in  his  estate  and  his 
degree.  And  therfore  in  som  contrees  ther  as 
they  ben  tliralles,  whan  they  have  toumed  hem  to 
the  feith,  thev  make  hir  thralles  free  out  of 
thraldom  :  and  therfore  certes  the  Lord  oweth  to 
his  man,  that  the  man  oweth  to  the  Lord.  The 
Pope  clepeth  himself  seinrant  of  the  servants  of 
God.  But  for  as  moche  as  the  estate  of  holy 
Chirche  ne  might  not  have  ben,  ne  the  commun 
profite  might  not  have  be  kept,  ne  pees  ne  rest  in 
erthe,  but  if  God  had  ordemed,  wat  som  men 
have  higher  degree,  and  som  men  lower  ;  therfore 
was  soveraintee  ordeined  to  kepe,  and  mainteine, 
and  defend  hire  underlinges  or  hire  subjectes  in 
reson,  as  ferforth  as  it  Hem  in  hire  power,  and  not 
to  destroy  hem  ne  confound.  Wherfore  I  say, 
that  thilke  lordes  that  ben  like  wolves,  that 
devoure  the  possessions  or  the  catel  of  poure  folk 
wrongfully,  withouten  mercy  or  mesure,  they  shul 
receive  by  the  same  mesure  that  they  have 
mesured  to  poure  folk  the  mercy  of  Jesu  Crist, 
but  they  it  amende.  Now  cometh  deceit  betwix 
marchant  and  marchant.  And  thou  shalt  under- 
stond, that  marchandise  is  in  two  maners,  tliat  on 
is  bodily,  and  that  other  is  gostly :  that  on  is 
honest  and  leful,  and  that  other  is  dislionest  and 
unleful.  The  bodily  marchandise,  that  is  leful 
and  honest,  is  this :  that  ther  as  God  hath 
ordeined,  that  a  regno  or  a  contree  is  suffisant  to 
himself,  than  it  is  honest  and  leful,  that  of  the 
haboundaunce  of  this  contree  men  heipe  another 


contree  that  is  nedy  :  and  therfore  ther  most  be 
marehants  to  bring  fro  on  contree  to  another  hir 
marchandise.  That  other  marchandise,  that  men 
haunten  with  fraude,  and  trecherie,  and  deceit,  witli 
lesinges  and  false  othes,  \b  right  cursed  and 
dampnable.  Spirituel  marchandise  is  proprely 
simonie,  that  is,  ententif  desire  to  buy  thing 
spirituel,  that  is,  thing  which  apperteineth  to  the 
seintuarie  of  God,  and  to  the  cure  of  the  eoule. 
This  desire,  if  so  be  that  a  man  do  his  diligence  to 
perfurme  it,  al  be  it  that  his  desire  ne  take  non 
effect^  yet  it  is  to  him  a  dedly  sinne  :  and  if  he  he 
ordered,  he  is  irregular.  Certes  simonie  is  cleped 
of  Simon  Magus,  that  wuld  have  bought  for  tem- 
pore! catel  the  yefte  that  God  had  yeven  by  the 
holy  goet  to  Seint  Peter,  and  to  the  Apostles  :  and 
therfore  understond  ye,  that  both  he  that  selleth 
and  he  that  byeth  thinges  spirituel  ben  called 
Simoniackes,  be  it  by  catel,  be  it  by  procuring,  or 
by  fleshly  praier  of  his  frendes  fleshly  frendes,  or 
spirituel  frendes,  fleshly  in  two  maners,  as  by  kin- 
rede  or  other  frendes :  solhly,  if  they  pray  for 
him  that  is  not  worthy  and  able,  it  is  simonie,  if 
he  take  the  benefice ;  and  if  he  be  worthy  and 
able,  ther  is  non.  That  other  maner  is,  whan  man, 
or  woman,  prayeth  for  folk  to  avancen  hem  only 
for  wicked  fleshly  affection  which  they  have  unto 
the  persons,  and  that  is  foule  simonie.  But 
certes,  in  service,  for  which  men  yeven  Uiinges 
spirituel  unto  hir  servants,  it  must  be  understonde, 
that  tlie  service  must  be  honest,  or  elles  not,  and 
also,  that  it  be  without  bargaining,  and  that  the 
person  be  able.  For  (as  sayth  Seint  Damascen) 
all  the  sinnee  of  the  world,  at  regard  of  this 
sinne,  ben  as  thing  of  nought,  for  it  is  the  gretest 
sinne  that  may  be  after  the  sinne  of  Lucifer  and 
of  Anticrist :  for  by  this  sinne  God  forleseth  the 
diirche  and  the  soule,  which  he  bought  with  his 
precious  blood,  by  hem  that  yeven  chirches  to  hem 
that  ben  not  digne,  for  they  put  in  theves,  that 
stelen  the  soules  of  Jesu  Crist,  and  destroyen  his 
patrimonie.  By  swiche  undigne  preestes  and 
curates,  ban  lewed  men  lesse  reverence  of  the 
sacramentes  of  holy  chirche  :  and  swiche  yevers 
of  chirches  put  the  children  of  Crist  out,  and  put 
into  chirches  the  divels  owen  sones  :  they  sellen 
the  soules  that  lambes  shuld  kepe  to  the  wolf, 
which  Btrangletli  hem  :  and  theribre  shall  they 
never  have  part  of  the  pasture  of  lambes,  that  is, 
in  the  blisse  of  heven.  Now  cometh  hasardrie 
with  his  apertenauntes,  as  tables  and  rafles,  of 
which  cometh  deceit,  false  otlies,  chidings,  and  all 
raving,  blaspheming,  and  reneying  of  God,  hate  of 
his  neyghbours,  wast  of  goodes,  mispending  of 
time,  and  somtime  mansUughter.  Certes,  haaar. 
dours  ne  mow  not  be  wi^out  grete  sinne.  Of 
avarice  comen  eke  lesinges,  theft,  false  witneese, 
and  ialse  othes :  and  ye  shul  understonde^  that 
these  be  gret  sinnes,  and  expresse  ayenst  the  com- 
mandements  of  God,  as  I  have  sayd.  False 
witnesse  is  eke  in  word,  and  in  dede  :  in  word,  as 
for  to  bereve  thy  neighbours  good  name  by  thy 
false  witnesse,  or  bereve  him  his  catel  or  his 
heritage  by  thy  false  witnessing,  whan  thou  for 
ire,  or  for  mede,  or  for  envie,  berest  false  witnesse, 
or  accusest  him,  or  excusest  thyself  falsely.  Ware 
ye  questmongers  and  notaries :  certes,  for  false 
witnessing,  was  Susanna  in  ful  gret  sorwe  and 
peine,  and  many  another  mo.  The  sinne  of  theft 
is  also  expresse  ayenst  Groddes  best,  and  that  in 
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two  manen,  temporel,  and  apirituel :  the  temporel 
theft  is,  as  for  to  take  thy  neighbours  catel  ayenst 
his  will,  be  it  by  force  or  by  sleight ;  be  it  in 
meting  or  mesure  ;  by  steling ;  by  false  endite- 
ments  upon  him  ;  and  in  borowing  of  thy  neigh- 
bours catel,  in  entent  never  to  pay  it  ayen,  and 
serablable  thingea.  Spirituel  theft  is  sacrilege, 
that  is  to  say,  hurting  of  holy  thinges,  or  of 
thinges  sacred  to  Crist,  in  two  maners  ;  by  reson 
of  the  holy  place,  as  chirches  or  chirches  hawes  ; 
(for  every  viiains  sinne,  that  men  don  in  swiche 
places,  may  be  called  sacrilege,  or  every  violence 
in  sembUble  places)  also  they  that  wifhdrawe 
falsely  the  rentes  and  rightes  that  longen  to  holy 
chircbe ;  and  plainly  and  generally,  sacrilege  is  to 
reve  holy  thing  fro  holy  place,  or  unholy  thing 
out  of  holy  place,  or  holy  thing  out  of  unholy 
place. 

Bemedium  Avaritim, 

Now  shul  ve  nnderstond,  that  releving  of  avarice 
is  miaerieorje  and  pitee  Uurgely  taken.  And  men 
might  axe,  why  that  misericorde  and  |Atee  are 
releving  of  avarice  ;  certes,  the  avaricious  man 
sheweth  no  pitee  ne  misericorde  to  the  nedeful 
man.  For  he  deliteth  him  in  the  kepiug  of  his 
tresour,  and  not  in  the  rescouing  ne  releving  of 
his  even  Cristen.  And  therfore  speke  I  first  of 
misericorde.  Than  is  misericorde  (as  sayth  the 
Philosophre)  a  vertue,  by  which  the  corage  of 
man  is  stirred  by  the  misese  of  him  that  is  misesed. 
Upon  which  misericorde  foloweth  pitee,  in  per- 
forming and  fulfilling  of  charitable  werkes  of 
mercie,  helping  and  comforting  him  that  is 
misesed.  And  certes,  this  meveth  a  man  to 
misericorde  of  Jesu  Crist,  that  he  yave  himself 
for  our  offence,  and  suflVed  deth  for  misericorde, 
and  foiyaf  us  our  original  sinnes,  and  therby 
relesedus  fro  the  peine  of  hell,  and  amenused  the 
peines  of  purgatory  by  penitence,  and  yeveth  us 
graee  wel  to  do,  and  at  last  the  bUsse  of  heven. 
The  spices  of  misericorde  ben  for  to  lene,  and  eke 
for  to  yeve,  and  for  to  foryeve  and  relese,  and  for 
to  have  pitee  in  herte,  and  compassion  of  the  mis- 
chefe  of  his  even  Cristen,  and  also  to  chastise  ther 
as  nede  is.  Another  maner  of  remedy  ayenst 
avarice,  is  resonable  largesse:  but  sothly,  here 
behoveih  the  consideration  of  the  grace  of  Jesu 
Cristy  and  of  the  temporel  goodes,  and  also  of  the 
goodes  perdurable  that  Jesu  Crist  yave  to  us,  and 
to  have  remembrance  of  the  deth  which  he  shal 
receive,  he  wote  not  whan :  and  eke  that  he  shal 
forgon  all  that  he  hath,  save  only  that  which  he 
ha&  dispended  in  good  werkes. 

Bat  for  as  moche  as  som  folk  ben  unmesurable, 
men  oughten  for  to  avoid  and  eschne  fool- largesse, 
the  whiche  men  depen  waste.  Certes,  he  that  is 
fool-large,  he  yeveth  not  his  catel,  but  he  leeeth 
his  catel.  Sothly,  what  thing  that  he  yeveth  for 
vaine-glory,  as  to  minstrals,  and  to  folk  that  here 
his  renome  in  the  world,  he  hath  do  sinne  therof, 
and  non  almesse :  certes,  he  leseth  foule  his  good, 
that  ne  seketh  with  the  yefte  of  his  good  nothing 
but  rinne.  He  is  like  to  an  hors  that  seketh 
rather  to  drink  drovy  or  troubled  water,  than  for 
to  drink  water  of  the  clere  well.  And  for  as 
moehe  as  they  yeven  ther  as  they  shuld  nat  yeven, 
to  hem  apperteineth  thilke  mialiBon,  that  Crist 
shal  yeve  at  the  day  of  dome  to  hem  that  shul  be 
dampned* 


De  GulA, 

After  avarice  cometh  glotonie,  which  is  exprease 
ayenst  the  commandement.  of  God.  Glotonie  is 
unmesurable  appetit  to  ete  or  to  drinke  :  or  elles 
to  do  in  ought  to  the  unmesurable  appetit  and 
disordeined  coveitise  to  ete  or  drinke.  This  sinne 
corrupted  all  this  world,  as  is  wel  shewed  in  the 
sinne  of  Adam  and  of  Eve.  Loke  also  what  sayth 
Seint  Poule  of  glotonie.  Many  (sayth  he)  gon,  of 
which  I  have  ofte  said  to  you,  and  now  I  say  it 
weping,  that  they  ben  the  enemies  of  the  crosse  of 
Crist,  of  which  the  end  is  deth,  and  of  which  hir 
wombe  is  hir  God  and  hir  glorie  ;  in  confusion  of 
hem  that  so  serven  erthly  thinges.  He  that  is 
usant  to  this  sinne  of  glotonie,  he  ne  may  no  sinne 
withstond,  he  must  be  in  servage  of  all  vices,  for 
it  is  the  devils  horde,  ther  he  hideth  him  and 
resteth.  This  sinne  hath  many  spices.  The  first 
is  dronkennesse,  that  is  the  horrible  sepulture  of 
mannes  reson :  and  therfore  whan  a  man  is  dronke, 
he  hath  lost  his  reson :  and  this  \a  dedly  sinne. 
But  sothly,  whan  that  a  man  is  not  wont  to  strong 
drinkes,  and  peraventure  ne  knoweth  not  the 
strength  of  the  drinke,  or  hath  feblenease  in  his 
bed,  or  hath  travailled,  Aurgh  which  he  drinketh 
the  more,  al  be  he  sodenly  ciLUght  with  drinke,  it 
is  no  dedly  sinne,  but  venial.  The  second  spice 
of  glotonie  is,  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  wexeth  all 
trouble  for  dronkennesse,  and  bereveth  a  man  the 
discretion  of  his  wit  The  thridde  spice  of  glotonie 
is,  whan  a  man  devoureth  his  mete,  and  ha^  not 
rightful  maner  of  eting.  The  fourthe  is,  whan 
thurgh  the  gret  abundance  of  his  mete,  the 
humours  in  his  body  ben  distempered.  The  fifthe 
is,  foryetfulnesse  by  to  moche  drinking,  for  which 
Bomtime  a  man  forgeteth  by  the  morwe,  what  he 
did  over  eve. 

In  other  maner  ben  distinct  the  spices  of 
glotonie,  after  Seint  Gregorie.  The  first  is,  for 
to  ete  before  time.  The  second  is,  whan  a  man 
geteth  him  to  delicat  mete  or  drinke.  The  thridde 
IS,  whan  men  taken  to  moche  over  mesure.  The 
fourth  is  curiositee,  with  gret  entent  to  maken  and 
appareille  his  mete.  The  fifth  is,  for  to  ete  gredily. 
Thise  ben  the  five  fingers  of  the  devils  bond,  by 
which  he  draweth  folk  to  the  sinne. 

Remedium  Gula, 

Ayenst  glotonie  the  remedie  is  abstinence,  as 
sayth  Gidien  :  but  that  I  holde  not  meritorie,  if 
he  do  it  only  for  the  hole  of  his  body.  Seint 
Augustine  wol  Uiat  abstinence  be  don  for  vertue, 
and  with  patience.  Abstinence  (sayth  he)  ia  litel 
worth,  but  if  a  man  have  good  will  therto,  and  but 
it  be  enforced  by  patience  and  oharitee,  and  that 
men  don  it  for  Goddes  sake,  and  in  hope  to  have 
the  blisse  in  heven. 

The  felawes  of  abstinence  ben  attemperance, 
that  holdeth  the  mene  in  alle  thinges ;  also  shame, 
that  escheweth  all  dishonestee ;  suffisance,  that 
seketh  no  riche  metes  ne  drinkes,  ne  doth  no  force 
of  non  outrageous  appareilling  of  mete  ;  mesure 
also,  that  restreineth  by  reson  the  unmesurable 
appetit  of  eting :  sobemesse  also,  that  restreineth 
the  outrage  of  drinke ;  sparing  also,  that  restrein- 
eUi  the  delicat  ese,  to  sit  long  at  mete,  wherfore 
som  folk  standen  of  hir  owen  will  whan  tiiey  ete, 
because  they  wol  ete  at  lesse  leiser. 
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De  LuxurUi. 

After  glotonie  oometh  lecherie,  for  thiae  two 
BiDDes  ben  so  nieh  ooeins,  that  oit  time  they  wol 
not  depart.  God  wote  this  sinne  is  fnl  displesant 
to  Grody  for  he  said  himself ;  Do  no  lecherie.  And 
th^ore  he  putteth  gret  peine  ayenst  this  sinne. 
For  in  the  old  lawe,  if  a  woman  thrall  were  taken 
in  this  sjnne,  she  shuld  be  beten  with  staves  to 
the  deth :  and  if  she  were  a  gentilwoman,  she 
shuld  be  slain  with  stones :  and  if  she  were  a 
bishoppes  dooghter,  she  shuld  be  brent  by  Goddes 
oommandement.  Moreover,  for  the  sinneof  lecherie 
God  dreint  all  the  world,  and  after  that  he  brent 
five  citees  with  thonder  and  lightning,  and  sanke 
hem  donn  into  hell. 

Now  let  us  speke  than  of  the  said  stinking  sinne 
of  lecherie,  that  men  depen  avoutrie,  that  is  of 
wedded  folk,  that  is  to  say,  if  that  on  of  hem  be 
wedded,  or  elles  both.  Seint  John  sayth,  That 
avouterers  shul  ben  in  belle  in  a  stacke  brenuing 
of  fire  and  of  brimstone,  in  fire  for  hir  lecherie, 
in  brimstone  for  the  stenche  of  hir  ordure.  Certes 
the  broking  of  this  sacrament  is  an  horrible  thing: 
it  was  made  of  Grod  himself  in  Paradis,  and  con- 
formed by  Jesu  Crist,  as  wttneaseth  Seint  Mathew 
in  the  Gklspel :  a  man  shal  let  fader  and  moder, 
and  take  him  to  his  wif,  and  they  shal  be  two  in 
on  flesh.  This  sacrament  betokeneth  the  knitting 
together  of  Crist  and  holy  chirche.  And  not  only 
that  God  forbade  avoutrie  in  dede,  but  also  he 
commanded,  that  thou  shuldest  not  coveit  thy 
neighboures  wif.  In  tliis  heste  (sayth  Seint  Au- 
ffustine)  is  forboden  all  manor  coveitise  to  do 
lecherie.  Lo,  what  sayth  Seint  Mathew  in  the 
Gospel,  That  who  so  seeth  a  woman,  to  coveitise 
of  his  lust,  he  hath  don  lecherie  wiUi  hire  in  his 
herte.  Here  may  ye  see,  that  not  only  the  dede 
of  this  sinne  is  forboden,  but  eke  the  desire  to  don 
that  sinne.  This  cursed  sinne  annoyetb  grevously 
hem  that  it  haunt :  and  first  to  the  soule,  for  he 
oblieeth  it  to  sinne  and  to  peine  of  deth,  which  is 
perdurable ;  and  to  the  body  annoyetb  it  grevously 
also,  for  it  drieth  him  and  wasteth,  and  shent  him, 
and  of  his  blood  he  maketh  sacrifice  to  the  fend  of 
belle  :  it  wasteth  eke  his  catel  and  his  substance. 
And  certes,  if  it  be  a  foule  thing  a  man  to  waste 
his  catel  on  women,  yet  is  it  a  fouler  thing,  whan 
that  for  Bwiche  ordure  women  dispenden  upon 
men  hir  catel  and  hir  substance.  This  sinne,  as 
sayth  the  Prophet,  bereveth  man  and  woman  hir 
good  lame  and  all  hir  honour,  and  it  is  ful  plesant 
to  the  devil :  for  therby  winneth  he  the  moste 
partie  of  this  wretched  world.  And  right  as  a 
marchant  deliteth  him  most  in  that  chafiare  which 
he  hath  most  avanta^e  and  profite  of,  right  so 
deliteth  the  fend  in  this  ordure. 

This  is  that  other  bond  of  the  devil,  with  five 
fingers,  to  cacche  the  peple  to  his  vilanie.  The 
first  fingre  is  the  foole  lokiug  of  the  foole  woman 
and  of  the  foole  man,  that  sleth  right  as  the 
Basilicok  sleth  folk  by  renime  of  his  sight :  for 
the  coveitise  of  the  eyen  foloweth  the  coveiUse  of 
the  herte.  The  second  fingre  is  the  vilains  touch- 
ing in  wicked  manor.  And  therfore  sayth  Salomon, 
that  who  so  toucheth  and  handleth  a  woman,  he 
fareth  as  the  man  that  handleth  the  scorpion, 
which  stingeth  and  sodenly  sleth  thurgh  bis  en- 
veniming ;  or  as  who  so  that  toucheth  warme 
pitch  it  shendeth  his  fingers.    The  thridde  is  foule 


wordes,  whiche  fareth  tike  fire,  which  right  anon 
brenneth  the  herte.    The  f ourUi  finger  is  kisBuig : 
and  trewely  he  were  a  gret  foole  that  wold  kiase 
Uie  mouthe  of  a  brenning  oven  or  of  a  fonmeis  ; 
and  more  fooles  ben  they  that  kiisen  in  vilainie, 
for  that  month  is  the  month  of  belle ;  and  namely 
thise  olde  dotardes  holonra,  which  wol  kisse,  and 
flicker,  and  besie  hemself,  though  they  may  nongfat 
do.  Certes  they  ben  like  to  honndee :  for  an  homid 
whan  he  cometh  by  the  roeer,  or  by  other  budies, 
though  BO  be  that  he  may  not  piase,  yet  wol  he 
heve  up  his  leg  and  make  a  eontenanoe  to  piase. 
And  for  that  many  man  weneth  that  he  may  not 
sinne  for  no  likerousnesse  that  he  doth  with  he 
wif,  trewely  that  opinion  is  fiUse :   Grod  wote  a 
man  may  slee  himself  with  his  owen  knif,  and 
make  himself  drouken  of  his  owen  tonne.     Certes 
be  it  wif,  be  it  childe,  or  any  worldly  thing,  that 
he  loveth  before  God,  it  is  his  maumet,  and  he  is 
an  idolastre.    A  man  shuld  love  his  wif  by  dis- 
cretion, natiently  and  attemprely,  and  than  is  she 
as  thougn  it  were  his  suster.    The  fifth  fingre  of 
the  divels  bond,  is  the  stinking  dede  of  ledierie. 
Trewely  the  five  fingers   of   glotonie  the  fend 
putteth  in  the  wombe  of  a  man :  *  and  with  his 
five  fingers  of  lecherie  he  gripeth  him  by  the 
reines,  u>r  to  throws  him  into  the  foumeis  of  belle, 
ther  as  they  shul  have  the  fire  and  the  wonnes 
that  ever  shul  lasten,  and  weping  and  wayling,  and 
sharpe  hunger  and  thurst,  and  gnslinesse  of  divels, 
whiche  shul  all-to-trede  hem  withouten  respite  and 
withouten  ende.    Of  lecherie,  as  I  sayd,  sonrden 
and  springen  divers  spices :  as  fornication,  that  is 
betwene  man  and  woman  which  ben  not  maried, 
and  is  dedly  sinne,  and  ayenst  nature.     All  that 
is  enemy  and  destruction  to  nature,  is  ayenst 
nature.    Parfay  the  reson  of  a  man  eke  telleth 
him  wel  that  it  is  dedly  sinne;  for  as  moche  as 
God  forbad  lecherie.    And  Seint  Ponle  yeveih 
hem  the  resne,  that  n'is  dewe  to  no  wight  but  to 
hem  that  don  dedely  sinne.      Another  sinne  of 
lecherie  is,  to  bereven  a  maid  of  hire  maidenhed, 
for  he  that  so  doth,  certes  he  casteth  a  mayden 
out  of  the  hiehest  deeree  that  is  in  this  present  lif, 
and  bereveth  hire  wilke  precious  fruit  that  the 
book  depeth  the  hundreth  fruit.     I  ne  can  say  it 
non  otherwise  in  English,  but  in  Latino  it  bight 
Centetimut  fructus,    Certes  he  that  so  doth,  is 
the  cause  of  many  damages  and  vilanies,  mo  than 
any  man  can  reken :  light  as  he  somtime  is  cause  of 
all  dammages  that  ^tes  do  in  the  feld,  that 
breketh  the  hedge  of  the  closure,  thurgh  which  he 
destroyeth  that  may  not  be  restored :  for  certes 
no  more  may  maidenhed  be   restored,  than  an 
arme,  that  is  smitten  fro  the  body,  may  retume 
ayen  and  wexe  :  she  may  have  mercy,  this  wote 
I  wel,  if  that  she  have  will  to  do  penitence,  but 
never  shal  it  be  but  that  she  is  corrupte.    Aud 
all  be  it  so  that  I  have  spoke  somwbat  of  avoutrie, 
it  is  good  to  shews  the  periles  that  longen  to 
avoutrie,  for  to  eschewe  that  foule  siune.  Avoutrie, 
in  Latine,  is  for  to  saye,  approching  of  another 
mannes  bedde,  thurgh  whiche  tho,  that  somtime 
were  on  fleshe,  abandone  hir  bodies  to  other  per- 
sons.   Of  this  sinne,  as  sayth  the  wise  man,  folow 
many  harmes  :  firste  breking  of  feith  ;  and  certes 
feith  LB  the  key  of  Cristendom,  and  whan  that  key 
is  broken  and  lorne,  sothly  Cristendom  t  is  lome, 
and  stout  vaiue  aud  without  fiiiit.     This  sinne 
also  is  theft,  for  theft  generally  is  to  reve  a  wight 
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his  thxnm  ayenst  his  will.    Certes,  this  is  the 
foulest  ttielt  that  may  be,  whan  that  a  woman 
steleth  hire  body  from  hire  hosbond,  and  yeveth 
it  to  hire  holonr  to  defoole  it :  and  steleth  hire 
soule  fro  Crist,  and  yeveth  it  to  the  devil :  this  is 
a  fouler  thefte  than  for  to  broke  a  chirche  and  stele 
away  the  chalice^  for  thise  avoaterers  breken  the 
temple  of  God  spirituelly,  and  stelen  the  yessell  of 
grace ;  that  is  the  body  and  the  soule :  for  which 
Criste  shal  destroy  hem,  as  sayth  Seint  Poule. 
Sothly  of  Uiis  theft  douted  greUy  Joseph,  whan 
that  his  Lordes  wif  prayed  him  of  vilainie,  whan 
he  sayde  :  Lo,  my  Lady,  how  my  Lord  hath  take 
to  me  under  my  warde  all  that  he  hath  in  this 
world,  ne  nothing  is  out  of  my  power,  but  only  ye 
that  ben  his  wif :  and  how  shuld  I  than  do  this 
wickednesse,  and  sinne  so  horribly  ayenst  God, 
and  ayenst  my  Lord !   God  it  forbede.    Alas  1  all 
to  litel  is  swiche  trouth  now  yfounde.   The  thridde 
harme  is  the  filth,  thurgh  which  they  broke  the 
oommandement  of  God,  and  defoule  Uie  auter  of 
matrimonies,  that  is  Crist.  For  certes,  in  so  moche 
as  the  sacrament  of  marisge  is  so  noble  and  so 
digne,  so  moche  is  it  the  greter  sinne  for  to  broke 
it :  for  God  made  manage  in  Paradis  in  the  estate 
of  innoceneie,  to  multiplie  mankinde  to  the  service 
of  God,  and  therfore  is  the  breking  therof  the 
more  grevous,  of  which  breking  come  false  heires 
oft  time,  thtft  wrongfully  oocupien  f olkes  heritages : 
and  therfore  wol  Crist  put  hem  out  of  the  regno 
of  heven,  that  is  heritage  to  good  folk.    Of  uiis 
breking  oometh  eke  oft  time,  that  folk  unware 
wedde  or  sinne  with  hir    owen  kinrede :    and 
namely  thise  harlottes,  that  haunten  bordelles  of 
thjse  ioule  women,  that  may  be  likened  to  a  com- 
mono  gong,  whenui  men  purge  hir  ordure.    What 
say  we  alsoof  putoura,  that  live  by  the  horrible  sinne 
of  paterie,  and  constreine  women  to  yelde  hem  a 
certain  rent  of  hir  bodily  puterie,  ye,  somtime  his 
owen  wif  or  his  childe,  as  don  thise  baudes  t  certes, 
thise  ben  cursed  sinnes.     Understond  also,  that 
avontrie  is  set  in  the  ten  eommandements  betwene 
theft  and  manslaughter,  for  it  is  the  gretest  theft 
that  may  be,  for  it  is  theft  of  body  and  of  soule,  and 
it  is  like  to  homicide,  for  it  kerveth  atwo  and  breketh 
atwo  hem  that  first  were  made  on  flesh.   And  ther- 
fore by  the  old  lawe  of  God  they  shuld  be  slaine,  but 
nathelesse,  by  the  lawe  of  Jesu  Crist,  that  is  the 
lawe  of  pitee,  whan  he  sayd  to  the  woman  that 
was  found  in  avoutrie,  and  shuld  have  be  slain  with 
stones,  alter  the  will  of  the  Jewes,  as  was  hir 
lawe;   Go,  sayd  Jesu  Crist,  and  have  no  more 
will  to  do  sinne  ;  sothly,  tiie  venseance  of  avou- 
trie is  awarded  to  the  peine  of  h^e,  but  if  so  be 
that  it  be  discombered  by  penitence.    Yet  ben 
ther  mo  spices  of  this  cursed  sinne,  as  whan  that 
on  of  hem  is  religious,  or  eUes  both,  or  of  folk 
that  ben  entred  into  ordre,  as  sub-deken,  deken, 
or  preest,  or  hospitalers :  and  ever  the  higher 
that  he  is  in  ordre,  the  greter  is  the  sinne.    The 
thioges  that  gretlv  agrege  hir  sinne,  is  the  breking 
of  hir  avow  of  chastitee,  whan  they  received  the 
ordra  :  and  moreover  soth  is,  that  holy  ordre  is 
chele  of  all  the  tresorie  of  Grod,  and  is  a  special 
signs  and  marke  of  chastitee,  to  shew  that  they 
bon  joined  to  chastitee,  which  is  the  moste  pre- 
dons  lif  that  is:    and  thise  ordered  folk  ben 
specially  titled  to  Grod,  and  of  the  special  meinie 
of  God :   for  wluch,  whan  they  don  dedly  sinne, 
they  ben  the  q>ecial  traitonrs  of  God  and  of  his 


peple,  for  they  live  by  the  peple  to  praye  for  the 
peple,  and  whiles  they  ben  swiche  traitours  hir 
prayeres  availe  not  to  the  peple.    Preestes  ben 
as  angels,  as  by  the  mysterie  of  hir  dignitee  :  bat 
forsoui  Seint  Poole  saith.  That  Sathanas  trans- 
fourmeth  him  in  an  angel  of  light.    Sothly,  the 
preest   that  haunteih  £dly  sinne,  he  may  be 
likened  to  an  angel  of  derkenesae^  transfourmed 
into  an  angel  of  light :  he  aemeth  an  angel  of 
light,  but  for  soth  he  is  an  angel  of  derkenease. 
Swidie  preestes  be  the  sones  of  Hely,  as  is  shewed 
in  the  book  of  Kinges,  that  they  were  the  sones  of 
Belial,  that  ia,  the  divel.    Belial  is  to  say,  with- 
outen  juee,  and  so  faren  they ;  hem  thinketii  that 
they  be  Iree,  and  have  no  juge,  no  more  than 
hath  a  free  boll,  that  taketh  which  cow  that  him 
liketh  in  the  toun.    So  faren  they  by  women  ;  for 
right  as  on  free  boll  is  ynough  for  all  a  toun,  right 
so  is  a  wicked  preest  cdTuption  ynough  for  aU  a 
parish,  or  for  all  a  countree :  thise  preestes,  as 
sayth  the  book,  ne  cannot  minister  the  mysterie 
of  preesthood  to  the  peple,  ne  they  knowe  not  God, 
ne  they  hold  hem  not  apaied,  as  saith  the  book,  of 
sodden  flesh  that  was  to  hem  oflfred,  but  they  take 
by  force  the  flesh  that  is  raw.    Certes,  right  so 
thise  shrewes  ne  hold  hem  not  apaied  of  rested 
flesh  and  sodden,  with  which  the  peple  feden  hem 
in  gret  reverence,  but  they  wol  have  raw  flesh  as 
folkes  wives  and  hir  doughters :  and  certes,  thise 
women  that  eonsenten  to  hir  harlotrie,  don  gret 
wrong  to  Crist  and  to  holy  Chirche,  and  to  all 
Halowes,  and  to  aU  Soules,  for  they  bereven  all 
thise  hem  that  shuld  worship  Cxist   and   holy 
Chirche,  and  pray  for  Cristen  soules :  and  ther^ 
fore  ban  swiche  preestes,  and  hir  lemmans  also 
that  eonsenten  to  hir  lecherie,  the  malison  of  the 
court  Cristen,  til  they  come  to  amendement.    The 
thridde  spice  of  avoutrie  is  somtime  betwix  a  man 
and  his  wif,  and  that  is,  whan  they  take  no  regard 
in  hir  assembling  but  only  to  hir  fleshly  del£,  as 
saith  Seint  Jerome,  and  ne  recken  of  nothing  but 
that  they  ben  assembled  because  they  ben  maried ; 
all  is  good  ynough,  as  thinketh  to  hem.    But  in 
swiche  folk  hath  the  divel  power,  as  said  the  angel 
Baphael  to  Tobie,  for  in  hir  assembling,  they 
putten  Jesu  Crist  out  of  hir  herte,  and  yeven 
hemself  to  all  ordure.    The  fourth  spice  is  of 
hem  that  asaemble  with  hir  kinrede,  or  with  hem 
that  ben  of  on  affinitee,  or  elles  with  hem  with 
which  hir  fathers  or  hir  kinred  have  deled  in 
the  sinne  of  lecherie  :  this  sinne  maketh  hem  like 
to  houndes,  that  taken  no  kepe  of  kinrede.    And 
certes,  parentele  is  in  two  manors :  eyther  gostly 
or  fleshly :  gostly,  is  for  to  delen  with  hir  god- 
sibbes :  for  right  so  as  he  that  engendreth  a  child, 
is  lus  fleshly  father,  right  so  is  his  gpdfiather  his 
father  apirituel :  for  which  a  woman  may  in  no 
lease  sinne  assemble  with  hire  godsib,  than  with 
hir  owen  fleshly  broder.    The  fifthe  spice  is  that 
abhominable  smne,  of  which  abhominable  sinne 
no  man  unneth  ought  to  speke  ne  write,  natheles 
it  is  openly  rehersed  in  holy  writ    This  cursed- 
nesse  don  men  and  women  in  diverse  entent  and 
in  diverse  manor :  but  though  that  holy  writ 
speke  of  horrible  smne,  certes  holy  writ  may  not 
be  defouled,  no  more  than  the  sonne  that  shmeth 
on  the  myxene.    Another  sinne  apperteineth  to 
lecherie,  that  eometh  in  sloping,  and  this  sinne 
oometh  often  to  hem  that  ben  maidens,  and  eke 
to  hem  that  ben  corrupt ;  and  thia  sinne  men  call 
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pollution,  thftt  Cometh  of  foure  manen ;  somtime 
it  Cometh  of  laogtiiahing  of  the  body^  for  the 
humours  ben  to  ranke  and  habonndant  in  the 
body  of  man;  somtime  of  infirmitee,  for  feble- 
nesse  of  the  vertue  retentif,  as  phisike  maketh 
mention  ;  somtime  of  surfet  of  mete  and  drinke  ; 
and  somtime  of  vilains  thoughtes  that  ben  encloRed 
in  mannes  minde  whan  he  goth  to  slepe,  which 
may  not  be  withouten  sinne ;  for  whiche  men 
must  kepe  hem  wisely,  or  elles  may  they  sinne 
ful  grevously. 

Retnedium  Luxurim, 

Now  Cometh  the  remedy  ayenst  lecherie,  and 
that  is  generally  chastitee  and  continence,  that 
restreineth  all  disordinate  mevings  that  comen 
of  fleslily  talents  :  and  ever  tlie  greter  merite 
shal  be  have  that  most  restreineth  the  wicked 
euchaufing  or  ardure  of  this  sinne  ;  and  this 
is  in  two  manors  :  that  is  to  say,  chastitee  in 
manage,  and  chastitee  in  widewhood.  Now  shalt 
thou  understonde,  that  matrimony  is  leful  assem- 
biinK  of  man  and  woman,  that  receiven  by  vertue 
of  tms  sacrement  the  bonde,  tburgh  whiche  they 
may  not  be  departed  in  all  hir  lif,  that  is  to  say, 
while  that  they  live  bothe.  This,  as  saith  the 
book,  is  a  ful  gret  sacrement ;  Grod  mude  it  (as  I 
have  said)  in  paradis,  and  wold  himself  be  borne 
in  manage  :  and  for  to  halowe  manage  be  was 
at  a  wedding,  wheras  he  toumed  water  into  wine, 
whiche  was  the  first  miracle  that  he  wrought  in 
erthe  before  his  disciples.  The  trewe  effect  of 
mariage  denseth  fornication,  and  repleuisheth 
holy  chirche  of  good  lignage,  for  that  is  the  ende 
of  mariage,  and  chaungeth  dedly  sinne  into  venial 
sinne  betwene  hem  that  ben  wedded,  and  maketli 
the  hertes  all  on  of  hem  that  ben  y  wedded,  as  wel 
as  the  bodies.  This  is  veray  mariage  tliat  was  esta- 
blished by  God,  er  that  sinne  began,  whan  naturel 
lawe  was  in  his  right  point  in  paradis ;  and  it  was 
ordeined,  that  o  man  shuld  have  but  o  woman,  and 
o  woman  but  o  man,  as  sayth  Seint  Augustine,  by 
many  resons. 

First,  for  mariage  is  figured  betwix  Crist  and 
holy  chirche  ;  and  another  is,  for  a  man  is  bed  of 
the  woman  ;  (algate  by  ordinance  it  shuld  be  so ;) 
for  if  a  woman  had  mo  men  than  on,  than  shuld 
she  have  mo  hedes  than  on,  and  that  wera  an 
horrible  thing  before  God  ;  and  also  a  woman 
mi<;Iite  not  plese  many  folk  at  ones  :  and  also  ther 
shuld  never  be  pees  ne  rest  among  hero,  for 
everich  of  hem  wold  axe  his  owen  right.  And 
furthermore,  no  man  shuld  knowe  his  owen  engen- 
drure,  ne  who  shuld  have  his  heritage,  and  the 
woman  shuld  be  the  lesse  beloved  for  the  time  that 
she  were  conjunct  to  many  men. 

Now  Cometh  how  that  a  man  shuld  here  him 
with  his  wif,  aud  namely  in  two  thinges,  that  is 
to  say,  in  sufifi:auce  and  in  reverence,  and  this 
shewed  Crist  whan  he  firste  made  woman.  For 
he  ne  made  liire  of  the  bed  of  Adam,  for  she 
shuld  not  claime  to  gret  lordshippe ;  for  ther  as 
the  woiniui  hath  the  maistrie,  she  maketh  to 
moche  disarray  :  ther  nede  non  ensamples  of 
this,  the  experience  that  we  have  day  by  day 
ouglit  ynougb  suffice.  Also  certes,  God  ne  made 
not  woman  of  the  foot  of  Adam,  for  she  shuld  not 
bo  holden  to  lowe,  for  she  cannot  patiently  suffer  : 
but  God  made  woman  of  the  rib  of  Adam,  for 


woman  shuld  be  felaw  unto  man.  Man  ahald 
here  him  to  his  wif  in  feith,  in  trouth,  and  in  lore ; 
as  saytfa  Seint  Poule,  that  a  man  shuld  love  his 
wif,  as  Crist  loved  holy  chirche,  that  loved  it  so 
wel  that  he  died  for  it :  so  shuld  a  man  for  his 
wif,  if  it  were  nede. 

Now  how  that  a  woman  shuld  be  snbget  to 
hire  husbond,  that  telleth  Seint  Peter;  first  in 
obedience.  And,  eke  as  sayth  the  decree,  a 
woman  that  is  a  wif,  as  long  as  she  is  a  wif,  she 
hath  non  auctoritee  to  swere  ne  here  wiinesse, 
without  leve  of  hire  husbonde,  that  is  hire  lord  ; 
algate  he  shuld  be  so  by  reson.  She  shuld  abo 
serve  him  in  all  honestee,  and  ben  attempre  of 
hire  array,  i  wete  wel  that  they  shuld  set  hir 
entent  to  plese  hir  husbonds,  but  not  by  queintise 
of  hir  array.  Seint  Jerom  sayth  :  wives  that  ben 
appareilled  in  silke  and  precious  purple,  ne  mow 
not  clotli  hem  in  Jesu  Crist.  Seint  Gregorie 
sayth  also  :  that  no  wight  seketh  precious  array, 
but  only  for  vain  glorie  to  be  honoured  the  more 
of  the  peple.  It  is  a  gret  folic,  a  woman  to  have 
a  faire  array  outward,  and  hireself  to  be  foule 
inward.  A  wif  shuld  also  be  mesnrable  in  loking, 
iu  bering,  and  in  hiughing,  and  discrete  in  all 
hire  wordes  and  hire  dedes,  and  above  all  worldly 
thinges,  she  shulde  love  hire  husbonde  with  all 
hure  herte,  and  to  htm  be  trewe  of  hire  body  :  so 
shuld  every  husbond  eke  be  trewe  to  his  wif :  for 
sith  that  all  the  body  is  the  husbondes,  so  shuld 
hire  herte  be  also,  or  elles  ther  is  betwix  hem  two, 
as  in  that,  no  pa^t  mariage.  Than  shnl  men 
understond,  that  for  three  thinges  a  man  and  his 
wif  fleshly  may  assemble.  The  first  is,  for  the 
entent  of  engendrure  of  children,  to  the  service  of 
Grod,  for  certes  that  is  the  cause  final  of  matri- 
monie.  Anotlier  cause  is,  to  yelde  echo  of  hem  to 
other  the  dettes  of  hir  bodies  :  for  neyther  of  hem 
hath  power  ef  his  owen  bodie.  The  thridde  is, 
for  to  eschew  lecherie  and  vUanie.  The  fourth 
is  for  soth  dedly  sinne.  As  to  the  first,  it  is  meri- 
torie :  the  secoud  also,  for,  as  sayth  the  decree, 
she  hath  merite  of  chastitee,  that  yeldeth  to  hire 
husbond  the  dette  of  hire  body,  ye  though  it  be 
ayenst  hire  liking,  and  the  lust  of  hure  herte. 
The  thridde  manor  is  venial  sinne ;  trewely, 
scarsely  may  any  of  thise  be  without  venial  sinne, 
for  tlie  corruption  and  for  the  delit  therof.  The 
fourth  maner  is  for  to  understond,  if  they  assem- 
ble only  for  amourous  love,  and  for  non  of  the 
foresaid  causes,  but  for  to  accomplish  hir  brenning 
delit,  they  recke  not  how  oft,  sothly  it  is  dedly 
sinne :  and  yet,  with  sorwe,  som  folk  wol  peine 
hem  more  to  do,  than  to  hir  appetit  sufiiceth. 

The  second  maner  of  chastitee  is  for  to  be  a 
clone  widew,  and  eschue  the  embracing  of  a  man, 
and  desire  the  embracing  of  Jesu  Crist.  Thise 
ben  tho  that  have  ben  wives,  and  liave  forgon  hir 
husbondes,  and  eke  women  that  have  don  lecherie, 
and  ben  releved  by  penance.  And  certes,  if  that  a 
wif  coud  kepe  hire  all  cliast,  by  licence  of  hire 
husbond,  so  that  she  yave  no  cause^  ne  non 
occasion  that  he  agilteo,  it  were  to  hire  a  gret 
merite.  This  maner  of  women,  that  observen 
chastitee,  must  be  clone  in  herte  as  wel  as  in  body, 
and  in  thought,  and  mesnrable  in  clothing  and  in 
coutenauce,  abstinent  in  etiug  and  drinking,  m 
speking,  and  in  dede,  and  than  is  she  the  vessel  or 
the  boiste  of  the  blessed  Magdeleine,  that  ful- 
filleth  holy  chirche  of  good  odour.     The  thridde 
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maner  of  chastitfee  is  yirginitee,  and  it  behoveth 
that  she  be  holy  in  herte,  and  clene  of  body,  than 
is  she  the  spouse  of  Jesu  Crist,  and  she  is  the  lif 
of  angels  :  she  is  the  preising  of  this  world,  and 
she  is  as  thise  martirs  in  e^itee :  she  hath  in 
hire,  that  tonge  may  not  teUe,  ne  herte  thinke. 
Virginitee  bare  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist,  and  virgin 
was  himself. 

Another  remedie  against  lecherie  is  specially  to 
withdraw  swiche  thinges,  as  yeveu  occasion  to 
that  Tilanie :  as  ese,  eting,  and  drinking  :  for 
certes,  whan  the  pot  boileth  strongly,  the  best 
remedie  u  to  withdraw  the  fire.  Sleping  long  in 
gret  quiet  is  also  a  gret  nourice  to  lecherie. 

Another  remedie  ayenst  lecherie  is,  that  a  man 
or  a  woman  eschewe  the  compagnie  of  hem,  by 
which  he  donteth  to  be  tempted  :  for  all  be  it  so 
that  the  dede  be  withstonden,  yet  is  ther  gret 
temptation.  Sothly  a  white  wall,  although  it  ne 
brenne  not  fully  with  sticking  of  a  candle,  yet  is 
the  wall  black  of  the  leyte.  Ful  oft  time  I  rede, 
that  no  man  trust  in  his  owen  perfection,  but  he  be 
stronger  than  Sampson,  or  holier  than  David,  or 
wiser  than  Salomon. 

Now  after  that  I  have  declared  you  as  I  can  of 
the  seven  dedly  sinnes,  and  som  of  hir  brannches, 
and  Uie  remedies,  sothly,  if  I  coude,  I  wold  tell 
you  the  ten  commandements,  but  so  high  doctrine 
I  lete  to  divines.  Natheles,  I  hope  to  God  they  ben 
touched  in  this  tretise  everich  of  hem  alle. 

Now  for  as  moche  as  the  second  part  of  peni- 
tence stont  in  confession  of  mouth,  as  I  began  in 
the  first  chapitre,  I  say  Seint  Augustine  saith : 
Sinne  is  every  word  and  every  dede,  and  all  that 
men  ooveiten  ayenst  the  law  of  Jesu  Crist ;  and 
this  is  for  to  sinne,  in  herte,  in  mouth,  and  in 
dede,  by  the  five  wittes,  which  ben  sight,  hering, 
smelling,  tasting  or  savouring,  and  feling.  Now  is 
it  good  to  understond  the  circumstances,  that 
agregen  moche  every  sinne.  Thou  shalt  consider 
what  thou  art  that  dost  the  sinne,  whether  thou 
be  male  or  female,  yonge  or  olde,  geutil  or  thrall, 
free  or  servant,  hole  or  sike,  wedded  or  single, 
ordered  or  unordered,  wise  or  foole,  clerk  or 
seculer  ;  if  she  be  of  thy  kinred,  bodily  or  gostly, 
or  non ;  if  any  of  thy  kinred  have  sinned  with 
hire  or  no,  and  many  mo  thinges. 

Another  cireumstaunce  is  this,  whether  it  be  don 
in  fornication,  or  in  advontrie,  or  no,  in  maner  of 
homicide  or  non,  a  horrible  gret  sinne  or  smal, 
and  how  long  thou  hast  continued  in  sinne.  The 
thridde  circumstance  is  the  place,  ther  thou  hast 
don  sinne,  whether  in  other  mennes  houses,  or  in 
thin  owen,  in  feld,  in  chirche,  or  in  chirchhawe,  in 
chirche  dedicate,  or  non.  For  if  the  chirche  be 
luUowed,  and  man  or  woman  spille  his  kinde 
within  that  place,  by  way  of  sinne  or  by  wicked 
temptation,  the  chirche  were  enterdited  til  it  were 
reconciled  by  the  Bishop  ;  and  if  it  were  a  preest 
that  did  swiche  vilanie,  the  terme  of  all  his  lif  he 
shuid  no  more  sing  Masse  :  and  if  he  did,  he  shuld 
do  deldy  sinne,  at  every  time  that  he  so  song 
Masse.  The  fourth  circumstance  is,  by  whiche 
mediatours,  as  by  messagers,  or  for  enticement,  or 
for  oonsentment,  to  here  compagnie  with  felaw- 
ship ;  for  many  a  wretche,  for  to  here  felawship, 
wol  go  to  the  divel  of  helie.  Wherfore,  they  that 
ef^n  or  oonsenten  to  the  sinne,  ben  partners  of 
the  sinne,  and  of  the  dampnation  of  the  sinner. 
The  fifUi  circumstance  is,  how  many  times  that 


he  hath  sinned,  if  it  be  in  his  minde,  and  how  oft 
he  hath  fallen.  For  he  that  oft  falleth  in  sinne, 
he  despiseth  the  mercy  of  God,  and  encreseth  bis 
sinne,  and  is  unkind  to  Crist,  and  he  waxeth  the 
more  feble  to  withstand  sinne,  and  sinneth  the 
more  lightly,  and  the  later  ariseth,  and  is  more 
slow  to  shrive  him,  and  namely  to  him  that  hath 
ben  his  confessour.  For  which  that  folk,  whan 
they  fall  ayen  to  hir  old  folies,  either  they  forleten 
hir  old  confessour  al  utterly,  or  elles  they  departen 
hir  shrift  in  divers  places :  but  sothly  swiche 
departed  shrift  deserveth  no  mercie  of  God  for  hir 
sinnes.  The  sixte  circumstance  is,  why  that  a  man 
sinneth,  as  by  what  temptation ;  and  if  himself 
procure  thilke  temptation,  or  by  exciting  of  other 
folk  ;  or  if  he  sinne  with  a  woman  by  force  or  by 
hire  owen  assent ;  or  if  the  woman  maugre  hire 
hed  have  ben  enforced  or  non,  this  shal  she  tell, 
and  wheder  it  were  for  covetise  or  poverte,  and  if 
it  were  by  hire  procuring  or  non,  and  swiche 
other  thinges.  The  seventh  circumstance  ib,  in 
what  maner  he  hath  don  his  sinne,  or  how  that 
she  hath  suffered  that  folk  have  don  to  hire.  And 
the  same  shal  the  man  tell  plainly,  with  all  the 
circumstances,  and  wheder  he  hath  sinned  with 
commun  bordel  women  or  non,  or  don  his  sinne  in 
holy  times  or  non,  in  fasting  times  or  non,  or  before 
his  shrift,  or  after  his  Uter  shrift,  and  hath  pera- 
venture  broken  therby  his  penance  enjoined,  by 
whos  helpe  or  whos  conseil,  by  sorcerie  or  crafte, 
all  must  be  told.  All  thise  thinges,  after  that  they 
ben  gret  or  smale,  engreggen  the  conscience  of 
man  or  woman.  And  eke  the  preest  that  is  thy 
juge,  may  the  better  be  avised  of  his  jugement  in 
yeviug  of  penance,  and  that  shal  be  after  thy  con- 
trition. For  understond  wel,  that  after  the  time 
that  a  man  hath  defouled  his  baptisme  by  sinne,  if 
he  wol  come  to  salvation,  ther  is  non  other  way 
but  by  penance,  and  shrifte,  and  satisfaction  ;  and 
namely  by  tho  two,  if  ther  be  a  confessour  to 
whom  he  may  shrive  him,  and  that  he  first 
be  veray  contrite  and  repentant,  and  the  thridde 
if  he  have  lif  to  performe  it. 

Than  shal  a  man  loke  and  consider,  that  if  he 
wol  make  a  trewe  and  a  profitable  confession,  ther 
must  be  foure  conditions.  Furst  it  must  be  in 
sorowful  bitternesse  of  herte,  as  sayth  the  King 
Ezechiel  to  God  ;  I  wol  remember  all  the  yeres  of 
my  lif  in  the  bitternesse  of  my  herte.  This  con- 
dition of  bitternesse  hath  five  signes ;  The  first  is, 
that  confession  must  be  shamefast,  not  for  to 
coveren  ne  hide  his  sinne,  but  for  he  hath  agilted 
his  Grod  and  defouled  his  soule.  And  hereof  sayth 
Seint  Augustin  :  the  herte  travaileth  for  shame  of 
his  sinne,  and  for  he  hath  gret  shamfastneese  he  is 
digne  to  have  gret  mercie  of  God.  Swiche  was 
the  confession  of  the  Publican,  that  wold  not  heve 
up  his  eyen  to  heven  for  he  had  offended  God 
of  heven  :  for  which  shamefastnesse  he  had  anon 
the  mercy  of  God.  And  therfore  saith  Seint 
Augustine  :  That  swiche  shamefast  folk  ben  next 
foryevenesse  and  mercy.  Another  signe,  is  humi- 
litee  in  confession  :  of  whiche  sayth  Seint  Peter; 
Humbleth  you  under  the  might  of  God  :  the  bond 
of  God  is  mighty  in  confession,  for  therby  God 
foryeveth  tliee  thy  sinnes,  for  he  alone  hath  the 
power.  And  this  humilitee  shal  be  in  herte,  and 
in  signe  ootwarde  :  for  right  as  he  hath  humilitee 
to  God  in  his  herte,  right  so  shuld  he  humble  his 
body  outward  to  the  preest,  that  sitteth  in  Goddes 
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plftoe.  For  which  in  no  maner,  aith  that  Crist  is 
90venbae,  and  the  preest  mene  and  medtatoiir 
betwix  Crist  and  the  sinner,  and  the  sinner  is  last 
bv  way  of  reson,  than  shuld  not  the  sinner  sitte  as 
high  as  his  oonfessoor,  but  knele  before  him  or  at 
his  feety  bat  if  nuJadie  diBtrouble  it :  for  he  shal 
not  take  kepe  who  sitteth  ther,  but  in  whoe  place 
he  sitteth.  A  man  that  hath  trespassed  to  a  Lord, 
and  oometh  for  to  axe  merde  and  maken  his 
aeoorde,  and  setteth  him  doun  anon  by  the  Lord, 
men  wolde  holde  him  oatrageoos,  and  not  worthy 
so  sone  for  to  have  remission  ne  mercy.  The 
thridde  signs  is,  that  the  shrift  shuld  be  ful  of 
teres,  if  men  mowen  wepe,  and  if  they  mowe  not 
wepe  with  hir  bodily  eyen,  than  let  hem  wepe  in 
hir  herte.  Swiche  was  the  confession  of  Seint 
Peter  ;  for  after  that  he  had  forsake  Jesu  Crist, 
he  went  out  and  wept  fol  bitkerlv.  The  fourth 
signs  is,  that  he  ne  lete  not  for  shame  to  shrive 
him  and  shewe  his  oonfeauon.  Swiche  was  the 
confession  of  Magdeleine,  that  ne  spared,  for  no 
shame  of  hem  that  weren  at  the  fesle,  to  go  to  our 
Lord  Jesu  Crist  and  beknowe  to  him  hire  sinnes. 
The  fifthe  signs  is,  that  a  man  or  a  woman  be 
obeiaant  to  receive  the  penance  that  hem  is 
enjoined.  For  oerCes  Jesu  Crist  for  the  gilt 
of  man  was  obedient  to  the  deth. 

The  second  condition  of  veray  confession  is,  that 
it  be  hastily  don :  for  certes,  if  a  man  hadde 
a  dedly  wound,  ever  the  longer  that  he  taried  to 
warishe  himself,  the  more  wold  it  corrupt  and 
haste  him  to  his  deth,  and  also  the  wound  wold  be 
the  worse  for  to  hele.  And  right  so  fiueth  sinne, 
that  lonse  time  is  in  a  man  unshewed.  Certes  a 
man  ought  hastily  to  shewe  his  sinnes  for  many 
causes ;  as  for  drede  of  deth,  that  cometh  oft 
sodenly,  and  is  in  no  certain  what  time  it  shal  be, 
ne  in  what  place ;  and  eke  the  drenching  of 
o  sinne  draweth  in  another :  and  also  the  lenger 
that  he  tarieth,  the  ferther  is  he  fro  Crist.  And 
if  he  abide  to  his  last  dav,  scarcely  may  he  shrive 
him  or  remembre  him  of  his  sinnes,  or  repent  him 
for  the  grevous  maladie  of  his  deth.  And  for  as 
moche  as  he  ne  hath  in  his  lif  herkened  Jesu 
Crist,  whan  he  hath  spoken  unto  him,  he  shal  crie 
unto  our  Lord  at  his  last  day,  and  scarcely  wol  he 
herken  him.  And  understonde  that  this  condition 
moste  have  foure  thinges.  First  that  the  shrift  be 
purveyed  afore,  and  avised,  for  wicked  hast  doth 
not  profite  ;  and  that  a  man  con  shrive  him  of  his 
sinnes,  be  it  of  pride,  or  envie,  and  so  forth,  with 
the  spices  and  circumstances ;  and  that  he  have 
comprehended  in  his  minde  ^e  nombre  and  the 
gretnesse  of  his  sinnes,  and  how  longe  he  hath 
lien  in  sinne ;  and  eke  that  he  be  contrite  for  his 
sinnes,  and  be  in  stedfast  purpose  (by  the  grace  of 
God)  never  efte  to  fall  into  sinne  ;  and  sIbo  that 
he  drede  and  oountrewaite  himself,  that  he  flee  the 
occasions  of  sinne,  to  whiche  he  is  inclined.  Also 
thou  shalt  shrive  thee  of  all  thy  sinnes  to  o  man, 
and  not  parcelmele  to  o  man,  and  parcelmele 
to  another ;  that  is  to  understonde,  in  entent 
to  depart  thy  confession  for  shame  or  drede,  for  it 
is  but  strangling  of  thy  soule.  For  certes,  Jesu 
Crist  is  entierlv  all  good,  in  him  is  not  imperfec- 
tion, and  therfore  either  he  foryeveth  all  parfitly, 
or  elles  never  a  dele.  I  say  not  that  if  thou  be 
assigned  to  thy  penitencer  for  certain  sinne,  that 
thou  art  bounds  to  shewe  him  all  the  remenant  of 
thy  sinnes,  of  whiche  thou  hast  ben  shriven  of  thy 


curat,  but  if  it  like  thee  of  thyn  hunulttee ;  this 
is  no  departing  of  shrift.  Ne  I  say  not,  ther  aa  I 
speke  of  division  of  confession,  that  if  thou  have 
lieenee  to  shrive  thee  to  a  discrete  and  an  honest 
preest,  and  wher  thee  liketh,  and  by  the  licence 
of  thpr  curat,  that  thou  ne  mayest  wel  shrive  tbee 
to  bun  of  all  th^  sinnes:  but  lete  no  blot  be 
behind :  lete  no  smne  be  untolde  as  fer  as  thou 
hast  remembnaee.  And  whan  thou  shalt  be 
shriven  of  thy  curat,  tell  him  eke  all  the  sinnes 
that  thou  hast  don  sith  thou  were  Isste  shri- 
ven. This  is  no  wicked  entente  of  division  of 
shrift. 

Also  the  veny  shrift  axeth  certain  conditiaoa. 
First  that  thou  shrive  thee  by  thy  free  will,  not 
oonstriened,  ne  for  shame  of  folk,  ne  for  maladie, 
or  swiche  other  thinges :  for  it  is  reson,  that  he 
that  trespasseth  by  his  free  wiU,  that  by  his  free 
will  he  oonfesse  his  trespas;  and  that  non  other  man 
telle  his  sinne  but  himself :  ne  he  shal  not  nay,  ne 
deny  his  sinne,  ne  wrath  him  ayenst  the  preest  for 
amonesting  him  to  lete  his  sinne.  The  second 
condition  is,  that  thy  shrift  be  lawful,  that  is  to  say, 
that  thou  that  Shrivest  thee,  and  eke  the  preest 
that  hereth  thy  oonfiBSsion,  be  veraily  in  the  feith 
of  holy  chirche,  and  that  a  man  ne  be  not  despeired 
of  the  mercie  of  Jesu  Crist,  as  Csin  and  Judas 
were.  And  eke  a  man  musts  accuse  himself  of  his 
owen  trespas  and  not  another :  but  he  shal  blame 
and  wite  himselfe  of  his  owen  malice  and  of  his 
sinne,  and  non  other :  but  natheles,  if  that  another 
man  be  encheson  or  entioer  of  his  sinne,  or  ^ 
estate  of  the  person  be  swiche  by  which  Ins  sinne 
is  agregged,  or  eUes  that  he  may  not  plainly  shrive 
him  but  he  tell  the  person  with  whiche  he  hath 
sinned,  than  may  he  tell,  so  that  his  entent  ne  be 
not  to  backbite  the  person,  but  only  to  declare  his 
confession. 

Thou  ne  shalt  not  also  make  no  lesinges  in  ihj 
confession  for  humilitee,  peraventure,  to  say  that 
thou  hast  committed  and  don  swiche  sinnes,  of 
which  that  thou  ne  were  never  gilty.  For  Seint 
Augustine  sayth ;  if  that  thou,  because  of  thin 
humilitee,  makest  a  losing  on  thyself,  though  thou 
were  not  in  sinne  before,  yet  arte  thou  than  in  sinne 
thmgh  thy  losing.  Thou  must  also  shew  thy  sinne 
by  thy  propre  mouth,  but  thou  be  dombe,  and  not 
by  no  letter :  for  thou  that  hast  don  the  sinne,  thou 
shalt  have  the  shame  of  the  confession.  Then 
shalt  not  eke  point  thy  confession,  with  frire  and 
subtil  wordes,  to  cover  the  more  thy  sinne :  for 
than  begilest  thou  thyself,  and  not  the  preest :  thoa 
must  tell  it  plainly,  be  it  never  so  foule  ne  so  hor- 
rible. Thou  shalt  eke  shrive  thee  to  a  preest  that 
is  discrete  to  conseille  thee  :  and  eke  thou  shalt 
not  shrive  thee  for  vaine  glorie,  ne  for  ypoerisie, 
'  ne  for  no  cause,  but  only  for  the  doute  of  Jesu 
Crist,  and  the  hele  of  thy  soule.  Thou  shalt  not 
eke  renne  to  the  preest  al  sodenly,  to  tell  him 
lightly  thy  sinne,  as  who  telleth  a  jape  or  a  tale, 
but  avisedly  and  with  good  devotion  ;  and  gene- 
rally shrive  thee  ofte  :  if  thou  ofte  fall,  ofte  arise 
by  confession.  And  though  thou  shrive  thee  olter 
tlian  ones  of  sinne  which  thou  hast  be  shriven  of, 
it  is  more  merite :  and,  as  savth  Seint  Augustine, 
thou  shalt  have  the  more  lightly  relese  and  grace 
of  God,  both  of  sinne  and  of  peine.  And  certes 
ones  a  yere  at  the  lest  way  it  is  lawful  to  be 
houselcd,  for  sothely  ones  a  yere  all  thinges  in  the 
erthe  renovelen. 
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EjepKcit  $ecunda  pars  PenitenHa :  et  sequUur 

teriia  pars. 

Now  have  I  told  you  of  yeny  oonfeasion,  that 
IB  the  seoonde  part  of  penitence  :  The  thridde  part 
is  aatiflfaction,  and  that  stont  most  generally  in 
almease  dede  and  in  bodily  peine.  Now  ben'ther 
three  manor  of  almeflee  :  contrition  of  herte,  wher 
a  man  offreth  hiniBelf  to  God :  another  is,  to  have 
pitee  of  the  de&ute  of  his  neighbour:  and  the 
thridde  is,  in  yeving  of  good  conseil,  gostly  and 
bodily,  wher  as  men  have  nede,  and  namely  in 
snstenance  of  mannes  food.  And  take  kepe  that 
a  man  hath  nede  of  thise  thinges  generally,  he  hath 
nede  of  food,  of  clothing,  and  of  herberow,  he  hath 
nede  of  charitable  conseUling  and  visiting  in  prison 
and  in  maladie,  and  sepulture  of  his  ded  body. 
And  if  thou  maiest  not  visite  the  nedeful  in  prison 
in  thy  person,  visite  hem  with  thy  message  and 
thy  yeftes.  Thise  ben  generally  the  almesses  and 
werkes  of  charitee,  of  hem  that  have  tempore! 
richesses,  or  discretion  in  conseilling.  Of  thise 
werkes  shalt  thou  heren  at  the  day  of  dome. 

This  almesse  shuldest  thou  do  of  thy  propre 
thinges,  and  hastily,  and  prively  if  thou  mayest : 
but  natfaeles,  if  thou  mayest  not  do  it  prively,  thou 
shalt  not  forbore  to  do  fdmesse,  though  men  see  it, 
so  that  it  be  not  don  for  thauke  of  rae  world,  but 
only  to  have  thanke  of  Jesu  Crist.  For,  as  wit- 
nesseth  Seint  tiflathewe,  Cap,  v.  a  citee  may  not 
be  hid  that  is  sette  on  a  mountaine,  ne  men  light 
not  a  lanteme,  to  put  it  under  a  bushell,  but  setten 
it  upon  a  candleeticke,  to  lighten  the  men  in  the 
hons  :  right  so  shal  your  light  lighten  before  men, 
that  they  mowe  see  your  good  werkes,  and  glorifie 
your  Fader  that  is  in  heven. 

Now  as  for  to  speke  of  bodily  peine,  it  stont  in 
praiers,  in  waking,  in  lasting,  and  in  vertuous 
teching.  Of  orisons  ye  shiu  understond,  that 
orisons  or  prayers,  is  to  say,  a  pitous  will  of  herte, 
that  setteth  it  in  God,  and  expresseth  it  by  word 
outward,  to  remove  harmes,  and  to  have  thinges 
^irituel  and  perdurable,  and  somtime  temporel 
Utinges.  Of  which  orisons,  eertes  in  the  orison  of 
the  Paternoster  hath  Jesu  Crist  enclosed  most 
thinges.  Certes  it  is  privileged  of  thsee  thinges  in 
his  dignitee,  for  whiche  it  is  more  digne  than  any 
other  prayer :  for  that  Jesu  Crist  himself  made  it : 
and  it  is  short,  for  it  shuld  be  ooude  the  moi'o 
lightly,  and  to  hold  it  the  more  esie  in  herte,  and 
helpe  himself  the  olter  with  this  orison,  and  for  a 
man  shuld  be  the  lesse  wery  to  say  it,  and  for  a 
man  may  not  excuse  him  to  lerne  it,  it  is  so  shorte 
and  so  esie  :  and  for  it  comprehendeth  in  himself 
all  good  prayers.  The  exposition  of  this  holy 
prayer,  that  is  so  excellent  and  so  digne,  I  betake  to 
the  maisters  of  theologie,  save  thus  moche  wol  I 
say,  that  whan  thou  prayeet,  that  God  shuld  for- 
yeve  thee  thy  giltes  as  thou  foryevest  hem  that 
have  agilted  thee,  be  wel  ware  that  thou  be  not  out 
of  charitee.  This  holy  orison  amenuseth  eke  venial 
sinne,  and  therfore  it  apperteineth  specially  to 
penitence. 

This  prayer  must  be  trewely  sayd,  and  in  per- 
fect feith,  and  that  men  prayen  to  God  ordinately, 
discretely,  and  devoutly :  and  alway  a  man  shal 
pot  his  will  to  be  subgette  to  the  will  of  God. 
I  This  orison  must  eke  be  sayd  with  gret  humblesse 
'  sod  fnl  pure,  and  honestly,  and  not  to  the  annoy- 
I  ance  of  any  man  or  woman.     It  must  eke  be  con- 


tinued with  werkes  of  charitee.  It  availeth  dee 
ayenst  the  vices  of  the  soule  :  for,  as  sayth  Seint 
Jerome,  by  fasting  ben  saved  the  vices  of  the 
flesh,  and  by  prayer  the  vices  of  the  soule. 

After  this  thou  shalt  understonde,  that  bodily 
peine  stont  in  waking.  For  Jesu  Crist  sayth: 
wake  ye  and  pray  ye,  that  ye  ne  enter  into  wicked 
temptation.  Ye  shul  understond  also,  that  fasting 
stont  in  three  thinges :  in  forberinff  of  bodily 
mete  and  drinke,  in  forbering  of  worldly  jolitee, 
and  in  forbering  of  dedly  sinne :  this  is  to  say, 
that  a  man  shall  kepe  him  fro  dedly  sinne  with  idl 
his  might. 

And  thou  shalt  understonde  also,  that  God 
ordeined  fasting,  and  to  fasting  apperteineth  foure 
thinges.  Largenesse  to  poure  folk :  gladnease  of 
herte  spirituel:  not  to  be  angry  ne  annoied,  ne 
gruteh  for  he  fissteth :  and  also  resonable  houre 
for  to  ete  by  mesure,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  shal 
not  ete  in  untime,  ne  sit  the  longer  at  the  table^ 
for  he  fasteth. 

Than  shalt  thou  understonde,  that  bodily  peine 
stont  in  discipline,  or  teching,  by  word,  or  by 
writing,  or  by  ensample.  Aim  in  wering  of  here 
or  of  stamin,  or  of  habergeons  on  hir  naked  flesh 
for  Gristes  sake ;  but  ware  thee  wel  that  swiehe 
manor  penances  ne  make  not  thin  herte  bitter  or 
u>giT»  >>o  annoied  of  thyself ;  for  better  is  to  cast 
away  thin  here  than  to  cast  away  the  swetenesse 
of  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  And  therfore  sayth 
Seint  Poule :  clothe  you,  as  they  that  ben  chosen 
of  God  in  herte,  of  misericorde,  debonairtee,  suf- 
france,  and  swiehe  manor  of  clothing,  of  whiche 
Jesu  Crist  is  more  plesed  than  with  me  heres  or 
habergeons. 

Tlum  is  discipline  eke,  in  knocking  of  thy 
brest,  in  scourging  with  yerdes,  in  kneling,  in 
tribulation,  in  suffring  patiently  wronges^  that 
ben  don  to  thee,  and  eke  in  patient  suffring  of 
nudadiee,  or  lesing  of  woridly  catel,  or  wif,  or 
child,  or  other  frendes. 

Than  shalt  thou  understond,  which  thinges 
distourben  penance,  and  this  is  in  foure  maners  ; 
that  is  drede,  shame,  hope,  and  wanhope,  that  is, 
desperation.  And  for  to  speke  first  of  drede, 
for  which  he  weneth  that  he  may  suffre  no 
penance,  ther  ayenst  is  remedie  for  to  thinke, 
that  bodily  penance  is  but  short  and  .litel  at 
regard  of  the  peine  of  belle,  that  is  so  cruel  and 
so  longe,  that  it  lasteth  withouten  ende. 

Now  ayenst  the  shame  that  a  man  hath  to 
shrive  him,  and  namely  thise  Ipocrites,  that  wold 
be  holden  so  parflt,  that  they  have  no  nede  to 
shrive  hem,  ayenst  that  shame  shuld  a  man 
thinke,  that  by  way  of  reson,  he  that  hath  not 
ben  ashamed  to  do  foule  tfiinges,  certos  him 
ought  not  be  ashamed  to  do  faire  thinges,  and 
that  is  confessions.  A  man  shuld  also  thinke, 
that  God  seeth  and  knoweth  al  his  thoughtes,  and 
al  his  werkes,  and  to  him  may  nothing  be  hid  ne 
covered.  Men  shuld  eke  remembre  hem  of  the 
shame  that  is  to  come  at  the  day  of  dome,  to  hem 
that  ben  not  penitent  in  this  present  lif :  for 
all  the  creatures  in  heven,  and  in  erthe,  and  in 
belle,  shul  see  ap«rtly  all  duit  they  hiden  in  this 
world. 

Now  for  to  speke  of  the  hope  of  hem,  that 
ben  so  negligent  and  slows  to  shrive  hem :  that 
stondeth  in  two  maners.  That  on  is,  that  he 
hopeth  for  to   livo   long,  and  for  to  purchase 
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moche  richesBe  for  his  delit,  and  than  he  wol 
shrive  him :  and,  as  he  sayeth,  he  may,  as  him 
semeth,  than  timely  ynough  come  to  shrift :  ano- 
ther is,  the  8arque<&ie  that  he  hath  in  Cristas 
mercie.  Ayenst  the  first  vice,  he  shal  thinke 
that  our  lif  is  in  no  silcemesse,  and  eke  that  all  the 
richesse  in  this  worid  ben  in  aventore,  and  passen 
as  a  shadowe  on  a  wall ;  and,  as  sayth  Seint 
Gregorie,  that  it  apperteineth  to  the  gret  ri^ht- 
wisnesse  of  God,  that  never  shal  the  peine  stmte 
of  hem,  that  never  wold  withdrawe  hem  from 
sinne,  Mr  thankee,  but  ever  continue  in  sinne  : 
for  thilke  perpetuel  will  to  don  sinne  shall  they 
have  perpetuel  peine. 

Wanhope  is  in  two  manors.  The  first  wan- 
hope  is,  in  the  mercie  of  God  :  that  other  is,  that 
they  think  that  they  ne  might  not  long  persever  in 
eoodnesse.  The  first  wanhope  oomeu  of  that,  he 
demeth  that  he  hath  sinned  so  gretly  and  so  oft, 
and  so  long  lyen  in  sinne,  that  he  shal  not  be  saved. 
Certes  ayenst  tliat  cursed  wanhope  shulde  he  thinke, 
that  the  passion  of  Jesu  Crist  is  more  stronge  for 
to  unbinde,than  sinne  is  strong  for  tobinde.  Ayenst 
the  second  wanhope  he  shal  thinke,  that  as  often 
as  he  ialleth,  he  may  arisen  again  by  penitence  : 
and  though  he  never  so  longe  hath  lyen  in  sinne, 
the  mercie  of  Crist  h  alway  redy  to  receive  him 
to  mercie.  Ayenst  that  wanhope  that  he  demeth 
he  shuld  not  longe  persever  in  goodnesse,  he  shal 
think,  that  the  feblenesse  of  the  devil  may  nothing 
do,  but  if  men  wol  suffre  him :  and  eke  he  shal 
have  strength  of  the  helpe  of  Jesu  Crist,  and  of 
all  his  chirche,  and  of  tiie  protection  of  angels, 
if  him  list. 

Than  shul  men  understonde,  what  is  the  fruit 
of  penance ;  and  after  the  wordes  of  Jesu  Crist, 
it  is  an  endeles  blisse  of  heven,  ther  joye  hath  no 
contrariositee  of  wo  ne  grevance  ;  ther  all  harmes 
ben  passed  of  this  present  lif ;  ther  as  b  sikemesse 
from  the  peines  of  nolle  ;  ther  as  is  the  blisful  com- 
pagnie,  that  rejoyeen  hem  ever  mo  everich  of 
others  joye  ;  ther  as  the  body  of  man,  that  whilom 
was  foule  and  derke,  is  more  dere  than  the  sonne ; 
ther  as  the  body  tliat  whilom  was  sike  and  freele, 
feble  and  mortal,  is  immortal,  and  so  strong  and 
so  hole,  that  ther  ne  may  nothing  appeire  it ;  ther 
as  is  neither  hunger,  ne  thurste,  ne  colde,  but 
every  seule  replenished  with  the  sight  of  the  parfit 


knowing  of  Grod.  This  blisful  regno  mowe  men 
purchase  by  poverte  spirituel,  and  the  glorie  by 
lowlinesse,  the  plentee  of  joye  by  hunger  and 
thurst,  and  the  reste  by  travule,  and  the  lif  by 
deth  and  mortification  of  sinne :  to  which  life  he 
us  bring,  that  bought  us  with  his  precious  blood. 
Amen. 

Now  preye  I  to  hem  alle  that  herken  this  litel 
tretise  or  reden  it,  that  if  ther  be  anv  thing  in  it 
that  liketh  hem,  that  therof  they  toanken  our 
Lord  Jesu  Crist,  of  whom  proeedeUi  all  witte  and 
all  godenesBe  ;  and  if  ther  be  any  thing  that  dis- 
pleseth  hem,  I  preye  hem  also  that  they  arrette 
it  to  the  de&ute  of  myn  unkonning,  and  not  to  my 
wille,  that  wold  fayn  have  seyde  better  if  I  hadde 
had  konning  ;  for  oure  boke  seyth,  all  that  is 
writen  is  writen  for  oure  doctrine,  and  that  is 
myn  entente.  Wherfore  I  beseke  you  mekely  for 
the  mercie  of  God  that  ye  preye  for  me,  that  Crist 
have  mercie  of  me  and  foryeve  me  my  giltes,  [and 
namely  of  myn  translations  and  enditinges  of 
worldly  vanitees,  the  which  I  revoke  in  my  Re- 
tractions, as  the  boke  of  Troilus,  the  boke  also  of 
Fame,  the  boke  of  the  five  and  twenty  Ladies, 
the  boke  of  the  Duchesse,  the  boke  of  Seint  Valen- 
tines day  of  the  Parlement  of  briddes,  the  tales 
of  Canterbury,  t)iilke  that  sounen  unto  sinne, 
the  boke  of  the  Leon,  and  many  an  other  boke,  if 
they  were  in  my  remembrannce,  and  many  a  song 
and  many  a  lecherous  lay,  Crist  of  his  grete 
mercie  foryeve  me  the  sinne.  But  of  the  transla- 
tion of  Boes  of  couBolation,  and  other  bokes  of 
legendes  of  Seints,  and  of  Omelies,  and  moralite, 
and  devotion,  that  thanke  I  oure  Lord  Jesu  Crist, 
and  his  blisful  mother,  and  alle  the  Seintes  in 
heven,  beseking  hem  that  they  fro  hensforth  unto 
my  lyves  ende  sonde  me  grace  to  bewaile  my  giltes, 
and  to  stodien  to  the  savation  of  my  soule,]  and 
gi*aunte  me  grace  of  verray  penance,  confession 
and  satisfaction  to  don  in  Uiis  present  lif,  thorgh 
the  bentgne  grace  of  him,  that  is  king  of  kinges 
and  preste  of  alle  prestes,  that  bought  us  with  the 
precious  blode  of  his  herte,  so  that  I  mote  ben  on 
of  hem  atte  the  laste  day  of  dome  that  shullen  be 
saved  ;  qui  cum  Deo  patrt  ei  Spiritu  aaneto  vivis 
et  regjuu  Deus  per  omnia  tecula.    Amen, 
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Fon  a  Gnumnatioal  and  Metrical  Analyifs  of  the  flnt 
eigbteea  lines,  see  the  Esaay  Ac.  p.  xlv— xlvii. 

Ter.  &  Hath  In  the  Ram]  Rather,  the  BolU.  Bee  the 
reaaone  In  the  Introductozy  Duooune.  p.  1. 

Vcr.  la  And  Palmeree]  The  dilTerent  sorts  of  Pilgrims 
are  thus  distinguished  l»y  Dante,  Vita  nuovm»  p.  80.  Chia- 
manti  Falmieri,  inquanto  vanno  olira  mare^  laonde  molU 
volU  reeano  la  palma  y—Peregrini,  inquatUo  vanno  alia 
easa  dt  OaliMia ,-— Romei,  inquaiUo  vanno  a  Roma.  But 
he  speaks  as  an  Italian.  Chaucer  seems  to  consider  all 
Pilgrims  to  foreign  parts  as  Palmers. 

Ver.  SO.  the  Tabard]  See  Mr.  Speght's  note,  as  cited  in 
the  Discourse  die  n.  6. 

Ter.  S9.  Wel-esed]  Bien  aUit.  The  later  French  usage 
of  aite  Sing,  and  aiit*  Plur.  unaccented,  seems  to  be  a 
oormption. 

Ver.  33.  And 'made  forward]  More  properly,  forwotd. 
Bee  below,  ver.  831,  fiO,  54,  from  the  Sax.  Fore-word,  pro- 
miw.  Made,  oontraoted  from  maked»  is  a  Dissyllable. 
See  ver.  4361. 

Ver.  43.  A  Knight]  The  course  of  adventures  of  our 
Knight  may  be  illustrated  by  those  of  a  real  Knight  of 
Chaucer's  age.  who,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the 
contnvy,  might  have  been  upon  this  very  pilgrimage.  His 
Epitaph  is  in  Leland't  Itin.  v.  iii  p.  cxL  Icp  gist  U  noble 

et  vaUlant  ChivaUr  Matheu  de  Goumey  &c qui  en  ea  vie 

/u  a  la  batailU  de  Bensmaryn,  et  ala  apre*  a  la  siege 
d*Algezire  #ttr  let  Sarazinet  et  autti  a  let  batailles  de 
L'Escluse,  de  Creaay,  de  Deyngenesse,  de  Peyteres,  de 
^•«".  d'Otrey  et  a  plusoure  autres  hataille*  et  aatgee 
en  let  quex  il  gaigna  noblement  graunt  lot  et  honour—, 
He  died  in  1406  at  the  age  of  96.  Why  Chaucer  should 
have  chosen  to  bring  his  Knight  from  Alexandria  and 
Lettowe  rather  than  from  Crettp  and  Poiliert,  is  a  problem 
difficult  to  resolve,  except  by  supposing,  that  the  slightest 
services  against  Infidels  were  in  those  days  more  honour- 
able than  the  most  splendid  victories  over  Christians. 

Ver.  48.  ferre]  L  e.  /wer,  the  Comparative  of /«r,  far. 
So  Chancer  uses  derret  for  derer,  the  Compar.  of  d«r«, 
dear,  ver.  14M.  ««Ther  n'as  no  man  that  Theseus  hath 
derre.*'  Ferrer  is  used  at  length  by  Peter  of  Langtof t ; 
and  FerretU  the  Superl.  below,  ver.  496. 

Ver.  01.  At  AUaandre]  Alexandria  in  Egypt  was  won, 
and  immediately  after  abandoned,  in  1365,  by  Pierre  de 
Lnsignan,  King  of  Cyprua  The  same  Prince,  soon  after  his 
acoeasion  to  the  throne  in  1352,  bad  taken  Satalie,  the  an. 
tient  Attalia  ;and  in  another  expoditionabout  1367  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  town  of  Lagat  in  Armenia.  Com- 
pare 11  Memoire  tur  let  ouvraget  de  Guillaume  de  Ma- 
chaut.  Acad,  des  Ina  t.  xx.  p.  426, 43S.  and  Memoire  tur 
lavUde  Philippe  de  Maiziiret»  t  xviL  p.  493.  See  also 
Frolssart,  v.  ill.  p.  SI.  Walsfngham  mentions  the  taking 
of  Alexandria,  p.  180.  and  adds ;  Interfuerunt  autem  huio 
OH>tioni  cum  rage  Cypric  pluret  Anglici  et  Aquitanici, 
referentts  tarn  in  Angllam  quam  in  Aquitaniam  pannos 
mreos  et  holoeerioos,  splendoresque  gemmamm  exoticos. 
In  teitlmonium  tanttt  viotoriie. 


Ver.  52.  he  had  the  bord  b^onne— in  Pmee]  He  had  been 
placed  at  the  head  qf  IXe  table  ;  the  usual  compliment  to 
extraordinary  merit ;  as  the  Commentators  very  properly 
explain  it.  When  our  military  men  wanted  employment, 
it  was  usual  for  them  to  go  and  serve  in  Prute,  or  Prussia, 
with  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  were  in  a 
state  of  constant  warfara  with  their  heathen  neighbours 
in  Letiouf  (Lithuania)  Rute  (Russia),  and  elsewhere.  A 
pagan  JSTtn^  qf  LetUne  Is  mentioned  by  Walsingham,  p. 
180,343. 

Ver.  54.  reysed]  This  is  properly  a  German  word.  Ki* 
lian.  in  v.  Reysen,  Iter  facere— et  Ger.  Militare,  faoere  sti- 
pendium.  The  Editions  (except  M.)  and  several  MSS. 
have  changed  it  into  ridden  ;  which  indeed  seons  to  have 
been  used  by  Chaucer  in  the  same  sense,  ver.  48. 

Ver.  56.  In  Gemade]  The  city  of  Algezir  was  taken 
from  the  Moorish  King  of  Oranada  in  1344.  Mariana,  L. 
xvi.  c.  xL  among  othw  persons  of  distinction  who  came  to 
assist  at  the  siege  in  1343.  names  particttUu>ly,  **de  Jnpla- 
terra,  eon  licentia  del  ReyEduardo,  los  Condes  de  Arbid,  y 
de  Solnjsber ; "  which  I  suppose  we  may  safely  interpret  to 
mean  the  EarU  of  Derby  and  Salitburp.  Knighton  says, 
that  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  there.    X  Script.  S583. 

Ver.  57.  in  Bel  marie]  I  cannot  find  any  country  of  this 
name  in  any  authentic  Geographical  writer.  Froissart,  v. 
iv.  c.  xxiii,  reckons  it  among  the  kingdoms  of  Africa ; 
Thunett  Bougie,  Maroch,  Bellemarlne.  Tremttten :  and 
Chaucer,  ver.  1772,  speaks  of  it  as  producing  Lions.  The 
battle  of  Benamarin,  mentioned  in  Sir  M.  Gonmey's  epi- 
taph, is  said  by  a  late  author  of  Viage  de  Etpanna,  p.  73.  n. 
1.  to  have  been  so  oalled  por  haber  quedado  veneido  en  eUa 
Albohaeen,  Rey  de  Marrueeot,  del  linage  de  Aben  Marin. 
Perhaps  therefore  the  dominions  of  that  family  in  Africa 
might  be  called  abusively  Benamarin^  and  by  a  further 
corruption  Belmarie. 

Ver.  59  the  Grete  See]  This  Is  generally  understood  to 
mean  the  Pontut  Euxinuti  but  I  doubt  whether  the  name 
of  Mare  maggiore  was  given  to  that  Sea  by  any  other 
nation  beside  the  Italiana  Sir  John  Mandevile.  p.  89,  calls 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  washes  the  coast  of 
Palestine,  the  grete  Sea;  an  appellaUon,  which  it  might 
possibly  have  acquired  there,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
two  inland  Seas,  as  they  were  Improperly  styled,  the  Sea 
of  TibeHat  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

In  MS.  T.  it  Is  M«  GrekUh  See  ;  a  reading,  to  which  I 
should  have  had  no  objection,  if  I  had  found  it  confirmed 
by  any  better  MB.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  from  Sicily  to  Cyprus,  was  sometimes  called  Mare 
Graeum.  Hoveden,  p.  709.  So  Braoton  speaks  of  Eseoigns, 
de  ultra  et  de  eitra  Mare  Greecorum:  L.  v.  Tr.  2.  c.  3.  The 
See  of  Grece  Is  used  In  the  same  sense  by  Chaucer  him- 
self, ver.  4884.— And  In  Itumbrat,  fol.  13a  b.  Tyl  he  come 
to  the  Greket  See. 

Ver.  60.  noble  armee]  I  have  printed  this  as  the  most 
intelligible  reading,  though  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with 
It    The  MSS.  have  arme,  aryve,  and  ryver. 

Ver.  65.  the  lord  of  Palatie]  Palathia  in  Anatolia.  Bp. 
The  nature  of  his  Lordship  may  be  explained  from  Frois- 
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sart,  T.  iii.  e.  88.  He  gives  an  acooant  there  of  MTenl 
liautg  Baron*  in  those  parts,  who  k^t  poesesaion  of  their 
lands,  paying  a  tribute  tu  the  Turk.  He  names  partioularly 
U  Sire  de  Saikalie,  U  Sire  de  la  Pdliee,  et  le  Sire  de  HauU- 
Loge. 

Yer.  81  deliver]  Nimble.  So  below,  Ter.  15482.  DeUrerly ; 
JTtmMy.  The  word  is  plainly  from  the  Pa.  libre.  The 
Italians  use  eueUo,  or  eetclto,  in  the  same  sense. 

Yer.  85.  in  eheTachie]  Chevauckie.  Fa.  It  most  properly 
means'an  expedition  with  a  smaU  party  of  CaTaliy ;  but  is 
often  used  generally  for  any  military  expedition.  HoUJn- 
shed  oalls  It  a  rode. 

Yer.  89.  Bmbronded]  Entbroidered,  from  the  Fa.  Broder, 
originally  Border. 

Yer.  91.  floyting]  Plafing  on  the  Jlute,  So  in  H.  F.  iii. 
133. 

'*  And  many  ^JMte  and  litlyng  home. 
And  pipes  made  of  grene  corns. " 

The  first  fljllable  for  a  time  retained  the  broad  sound  of  its 
originaL  See  Dn  Cange,  Flauta.  B^ilian.,  Flupte.  In  some 
copies  it  is  changed  to  Jlcwting. 

Yer.  97*  ni(^tertale.]  Ifight4iwu  :  from  the  Sax.  nihtem 
del;  nocf ttma porHo.  Lydgate uses tityA(er<|rM«.  Traged. 
foL  141.  b.  1S8.  b. 

Yer.  100.  And  carf  before  his  fisder]  The  practice  of 
Bqniers,  of  the  highest  quality,  canring  at  their  fathers' 
tables  has  been  fully  illnstrated  IqrlC.  de  9»  Falaye,  Acad, 
des  Inso.  t  xz.  p.  804. 

Yer.  101.  A  Teman  hadde  bb]  The  late  Editions  call  this 
ohafacter  the  Siiider*»  Fcsian,  but  improperly.  The  jiro- 
noun  BB  relates  to  the  R9ig\U  Chaucer  would  nerer  hare 
givoi  the  son  sn  attendant,  when  the  Father  had  none. 

Yeman  or  YtomMnM  an  abbreriatian  of  Teanpeman,  as 
ToutXe  is  of  Yeongihe.  Young  men  being  most  usually  em- 
ployed in  serrice,  senrants  have,  in  many  languages,  been 
denominated  from  the  dngle  circumstance  of  age ;  as.  wait, 
putTf  garfon,  boy,  grome.  As  a  tide  of  serrioe  or  office, 
Yoman  is  used  in  the  Stat  37  B.  m.  o.  9and  11,  to  denote  a 
servant  of  the  next  degree  above  a  garton,  or  groom ;  and 
at  this  day,  in  several  departments  of  the  Royal  Houadiold, 
the  attendants  are  distributed  into  three  clrnisen  of  Ser- 
ieanU  or  Squiere,  Yeowien,  and  Grooms.  In  the  Household 
of  the  Mayor  of  London,  some  officers  of  the  rank  of  Yeo- 
man are  still,  I  believe,  called  Young  men.  See  Cham- 
berlain^ Bute  of  Great  Britahi. 

In  the  Statute  80  R.  H.  c.  8.  Yomen  and  VadUtz  are 
eynonymouB  tenns.  The  Chanones  FesMin,  who  is  intro- 
duced below,  ver.  16090,  is  a  common  servant.  See  also 
ver.  8730.  The  title  of  Feoewin  was  given,  in  a  secondary 
sense,  to  people  of  middling  rank,  not  in  service.  So  the 
Miller,  ver.  3947,  ia  careful  **  To  savcn  his  estat  of  peman^ 
rie.*  The  approfalation  of  the  word  to  signify  a  email 
lattdkclder  is  more  modern,  I  apprehend. 

Yer.  104«  peaook  arwes]  Arrows  vrilh  peacodt  Jiathers, 
See  Mr.  Warton's  iUustratSon  of  this  passage.  Hist  of 
Bng.  Po.  p.  400. 

There  is  a  Patent  In  Rymer,  1511.  IL  de  arte se^Uandi  per 
Valettoe  Regis  exereendd.  The  Feomen,  and  all  other  Ser^ 
vants  of  the  Royai  household,  of  whatever  state  or  office, 
under  the  d^free  i^f  Yeoman,  are  ordered  to  carry  bows 
and  arrows  with  them,  whenever  thiqrride,  &c.  in  the 
King>  train. 

Yer.  109.  A  not-bed]  A  head  like  a  nut ,-  from  the  hair, 
probably,  being  cut  short  It  has  since  been  called  a 
Roundhead,  for  the  same  reason. 

Yer.  n&  A  Qistofre]  I  do  not  see  the  meaning  of  this 
ornament  By  the  Stat  37  E.  IH.  Yomen  are  forbidden  to 
wear  any  ornaments  of  gold  or  silver. 

Yer.  1191  sfanple  and  coy]  Y.  Salntr^.  T.  liL  p.  577. 

Yer.  ISa  St  Eloy]  In  Latin,  Sanetus  Eligius.  I  have 
BO  authority  but  that  of  Ed.  Urr,  for  printing  this  Saint's 
name  at  length.  In  all  the  MBS.  whidi  I  have  seen,  it  Is 
abbreviated,  St  Loy.  both  in  this  plaoe  and  in  ver.  7146. 
The  metre  will  bo  safe,  if  olAebepronounced  as  a  dIsqrUable. 


I 
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Yer.  184.  And  Frenche  she  spake]  It  has  been  mentioned 
before.  Essay,  Sec  n.  55,  that  Chaucer  thought  but  meanly 
of  the  Englikh-Fren^  spoken  in  his  time.  It  was  proper 
howew  that  the  Prioresse  should  speak  some  sort  of 
French ;  not  only  as  a  woman  of  ikahion,  a  character 
which  she  is  represented  to  afTect,  ver.  139,  140,  but  as  a 
religions  pnson.  The  instmctions  from  the  Abbot  of  St 
Albans  to  the  Nuns  of  Sopewell,  in  1338,  were  in  the 
French  language.    See  Auct.  Add.  M.  Paris,  p.  1 171. 

Yer.  187*  At  mete]  The  following  dxcumstances  of  be- 
havfour  at  table  are  copied  from  Bom.  de  la  B.  14I7B— 
14199. 

Et  biea  ae  garde  qu'sDe  ne  moelDe 
Ses  doys  au  brouet  jusqu'  ds  Jointes,  Ac. 
Si  sagement  port  aa  bouchde,       " 
Que  sur  son  iried  gontte*n*en^hte 
De  Rouppe,  ne  de  aanlse  n<rire. — 
Et  doit  A  bien  sa  boudke  terdre 
Tant  qja'tl  n'y  laisse  grease  aberdre 
Au  moins  en  la  levre  deasenre. — 

Yer.  Ifia  gauded  all  with  grene]  Having  tke  Gawdies 
green.  Some  were  of  sflver  gilt  Monast  Y.  iit  p.  174. 
Tria  paria  precularinm  del  CoraU  cum  legaudego  aisenti 
deanrata.    So  in  Gower,  Conf.  Aw^  1 190. 

A  paire  of  bedes  bladEB  as  sable 
She  toke  and  hyngemy  neeke  about 
Upon  the  gaudees  all  without 
Was  wiyte  of  gold,  pur  reposer. 

Yer.  163.  Another  Nonne  Ac]  See  Disc.  p.  IIL 

Yer.  165.  a  fayro  for  the  maistrie]  We  should  say,  ajkir 
one  i  but  in  Chaucer's  time  such  tautology  was  not,  1 
suppose,  elegant    So  below,  ver.  189l 

Therfore  he  was  a  priekasoor,  a  r^pM.  I 

As  to  the  phrase/or  the  maistrie,  I  take  it  to  be  derived 
from  the  French  pour  la  maistrie,  which  I  find,  in  an  old 
book  of  Physick,  ^plied  to  such  medicines  aa  we  naaally 
can  Sovereign,  excellent  above  all  othezai  MSw  Bod.  7S1. 
Seereta  h.  Samp  de  Clotebumel,  foL  17-  h.  Ciro%ne 
bone  pur  la  maistrieiL  briseret  a  menrer  apostemes  itc 
Medicine  magistrel  pur  festre  Ac.  Medicine  pur  la  utais- 
trie  pur  festre  ftc.  And  In  another  treatise  in  the  asnie 
MS.  Medulla  Cirurgia  Bolandi,  similar  phrases  are  used 
in  Latin,  foL  77.  Pooio  bona  pro  magisterio  ad  vnlnen 
aananda  ite.  foL  79.  Contra  lupum  &o.  medicamen  moffis- 
trale.  In  the  same  sense  the  Monk  is  said  to  be  ihir,  /or 
the  maistrist  above  all  others.  The  phrase  is  oaed  by 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  553.  An  stede  he  gan  prikie 
wel  vor  the  maistrie.  The  several  chemical  preparatkma 
knovm  by  the  name  of  Magisterium  of  Lead,  Biamath  Ac- 
I  conceive  to  have  originaUy  acquired  that  name  from 
their  being  oonsidered  at  first  as  masterlg  operod'oiw. 

Yer.  166.  loved  venerie]  I.  e-  Hunting.  If  the  word  in 
Chaucer's  time  had  bom  any  other  sense,  he  would  hardly 
have  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  Emilia  in  ver.  2310.  The 
monks  of  that  age  are  represented  as  ftmd  of  fleld-epoita 
See  below,  ver.  189—198,  and  P.  P.  fol.  L.  a.  Knighton 
says,  that  an  Abbot  of  Leicester,  who  died  in  1337,  ia 
venatione  leporum  inter  omnes  regni  dominos  /amossimus 
et  nominaiissimus  kabebatur.  X.  Scriptor.  p^  8631.  He  adds 
Indeed,  that  the  Abbot  was  used  to  assert  what  perhaps 
may  have  been  partly  true,  se  non  delectasse  in  hntfusmodi 
/Hvolis  venaHomibus,  nisi  solum  pro  obeequHs  dominis 
regni  preestandis,  et  affabUHate  eorum  eaptandd,  otpralU 
in  suis  negotiis  adipiscendd. 

Yer.  169.  his  bridel^Gingeling]  See  this  fiuhlon  of 
hanging  beUs  on  bridles,  Ac.  illnstrated  by  Mr.  Warion. 
Hist,  of  Eng.  Po.  p.  164.    See  also  below,  ver.  1480O,  1. 

Yer.  177.  a  pulled  hen]  See  below,  ver.  6694. 


*'  Swiche  arrogance  nls  not  worth  an  hen." 

I  do  not  see  much  force  in  the  epithet  pulled.  Ca.  1.  reads, 
pullet. 

Yer.  179i  whan  he  is  rekkeles]  MS.  C  reads,  Ctoisterlet  .- 
to  which  the  only  ol^ection  Is,  that,  if  it  had  been  the 
true  reading,  there  would  have  been  no  oocaalaa  to  explain 
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or  panphme  it  in  Ter.  181.  The  text  alluded  to  i»  attri- 
buted by  Gratian,  DeereU  P.  U.  Can.  ztL  d.  1.  c.  vUi.  to  a 
Pope  Eugeidua.-~8icut  piscit  sine  aqud  caret  vUd^  ita  tine 
monasterio  monaektu.  In  P.  P.  acoording  to  BIS.  Cotton. 
Vesp.  &  xri.  (for  the  panage  is  omitted  in  the  printed 
editions)  a  similar  saying  is  quoted  from  Gregory. 

Oregori  the  srete  derk  garte  write  in  bokes 
The  rewie  of  alle  rdigioun  riytftil  and  obedient 
Biyt  as  flshea  in  a  flod  whan  hem  teUeth  water 
Dden  for  drowthe  whan  thei  drie  Uggen 
Riyt  so  religions  roten  and  stenren 
That  ontof  ootent  or  doistre  coyeiten  to  dweUe. 


As  the  known  senses  of  rekkeUs,  vis.  careless,  neffligent, 
by  no  means  salt  with  this  passage,  I  am  inclined  to 
suspect  that  Chaucer  possibly  wrote  reghdlett  i  e.  without 
mlek  Regoly  from  Begttla,  was  the  Saxon  word  for  a  Rule, 
and  particularly  for  a  Monaetie  Rule,  Hence  Regol-lif; 
Rsgnlaxis  sen  Monastica  vita :  Regelrlagei  Regularium 
lex  :  and  in  the  quotation  from  Orm,  Essay,  Ac.  n.  SIL  an 
regkel-boc  signiiles  tkt  book  qf  Rules,  by  which  the  Augus- 
tinian  Canons  were  goremed. 

Yer.  187*  As  Austin  bit]  i.  e.  biddeth.  Chaucer  f^ 
qnently  ahhreriates  the  third  person  Sing,  of  the  Present 
Tense  in  this  manner.  See  Ter.  976  9631  RU  for  Ridetk. 
▼er.  «WB.  15686.  Fint  for  Findeik.  ver.  4191.  Rist  for 
Risetk.  Ter.  SfOS.  Bff!h  &•  Slant  tot  Standetk.  Ter.  TS.'W. 
8ii  for  Sittstk.  Ter.  7998.  Smit  for  Smitetk, 

Ter.  193.  his  deres  purfiled.]  From  the  Fa.  PourflUr, 
which  properly  signifies,  to  work  upon  tke  edge.  Pur, 
"Eisa.  and  Pour  Fa.  are  generally  oorruptions  of  the  Latin 
Pro. 

It  is  not  dear  what  species  of  fur  the  Oris  was,  only 
that  it  was  one  of  the  better  sorts.  See  Dn  Cange  in  t. 
Oristum,  If  it  was  the  same  with  Vair,  commonly  called 
Utnever,  i.  e^  Menu  Vair,  as  he  supposes,  it  was  probably 
next  in  esteem  to  Ermin.  See  the  Statute  37  E.  m.  o. 
10  and  IS.  One  of  WolMy's  ordinances  for  the  reformation 
of  the  Augustinian  monks  in  1A19  is  directed  against  the 
^''PP^T  l>«i«  described.  In  mantels  sub  nuUo  modo 
f ormris  ntantur  aut  pelUbua,  nisi  prout  lis  permlssum  est 
in  Statutis  Benedictlnia    Monast  t.  U.  p.  567. 

Vcr.  203.  His  bootes  sonple]  This  is  part  of  thedeserip- 
tioo  of  a  smart  Abbot,  by  an  anonymous  writer  of  the 
xrri  Ccntmy.  Ocreas  habebat  In  cruribus,  quad  innatse 
esaent,  sine  plic&porreotas     MS.  Bod.  James,  n.  6.  p.  121. 

Ver.  SS3.  fitfsed]  &ujftdt  from  the  Fa.  Fareir. 

Ver.  237.  Of  yeddinges]  This  word  being  not  understood* 
has  been  changed  in  some  copies  into  tidinges,  and  wed- 
dimges.  It  probably  means  a  kind  qf  Song,  from  the  Sax. 
Oeddian,  or  Qiddian,  To  dng.  See  the  Saxon  Boethius, 
cap.  L  1.  nit.  where  the  words  tkus  singende  cuatk  are 
rendered  in  the  Poetical  Yerdon,  p.  159.  gyddode  tkus. 
See  more  instances  in  Lye's  Sax.  Diet.  The  Saxon  ^ 
passes  fluently  into  jr. 

Yer.  256.  in  prineipU)]  This  phrase  Is  commonly  ex- 
plained to  refer  to  the  Beginning  of  St  John's  Gospd.  It 
may  aUo  refer  to  the  Beginning  of  Genesis.  In  an  old 
Pnmch  Rocnanoe,  rkistoire  des  trois  Maries,  it  seems  to 
signify  some  paesage  in  the  conduslon  of  the  Mass.  Acad. 
deslns.t.zlli.pw581, 

Moult  alM  sui  quant  audio 
Le  Prsstrs  dire  Inprineipio, 
Car  la  Meaie  d  est  flnee. 


It  Is  not  Tvry  material  In  which  of  these  senses  it  Is  un- 
derstood, either  here  or  in  Ter.  15169. 

Yer.  886.  His  pourduw  was,  5ec.]  From  the  Rom.  de  la 
R.  ISMB. 

Mlaox  Tanlt  mon  pourdias  que  ma  rente. 

See  B.R.  6838. 

Yer.  880L  In  LoTO^ayes]  A  day  appointed  tor  the 
smlcsMe  settlement  of  differences  was  oaUed  a  Love-dap. 
Biacton,  L  t.  foL  969.  d  ante  judldum  capiatnr  Vies 
Amoris,i^Boi.  ParL  13.  H.  lY.  n.  13.  agayn  the  fourme  of 
a  Lone-dap  taken  bytwco  the  same  parties.  The  Glossary 


calls  them  improperly.  Meetings  for  pleasure  and  di- 
version. They  were  meetings  for  budness ;  though  it  is 
probable  that  the  business,  when"^  finished,  was  usually 
followed  by  a  treat  giTen  to  the  Arbitrators,  dto.  See  the 
Pari  Roll,  quoted  aboTC.  In  P.  P.  fol.  xxtIL  Sloth,  in  the 
character  of  a  Priest,  eays, 

I  can  holds  Lovedapes,  and  hersa  Reres  rekenynge. 
And  in  Cannon  or  in  Deerstals  Icannotreada  lyne. 

Yer.  S78.  The  see  were  kept]  I.  e.  guarded.  The  old 
Bubddy  of  T(mnage  and  Poundage  was  giTen  to  the  King 
pur  la  saufgarde  et  eustodie  del  mer.  19  E.  lY.  e.  3^ 

Yer.  299.  his  OTorest  courtepy]  His  uppermost  skori  eloke 
of  coarse  doth.  Bee  Ter.  6964.  andP.  P.  fd.  xxxiiL  b.  1.  ult. 

And  kyt  her  copes  and  courtepies  hem  made. 

It  is  a  Teutonic  word,  from  Kort  curius,  and  P^e,  penula 
eoaetilis,  ex  viUis  crassioribus,    KHian  In  tt. 

Yer-  300.  Tet  hadde  he]  Hadde  is  here  to  be  pronounced 
as  a  DlseyUable,  the  k  bxke  being  considered  as  a  conso- 
nant. 80  bdow,  Ter.  388.  See  also  Ter.  9650. 11784. 1 1804. 
18532. 19834.  in  all  which  instances,  and  many  others,  the 
e  feminine  Is  to  be  pronounced  before  k. 

304.  to  soolaie]  to  attend  school  t  fkom  the  old  Frendi 
Terb.  eseoMer.  It  is  used  In  the  same  sense  by  Lyditata 
Tragiad.  foL  99.  So  Chaucer  uses  to  Werreie,  Ter.  10394. 
14338.  and  to  Festepe,  Ter.  106B9,  from  Ouerroier  and 
Festoier. 

Yer.  307.  in  forme  and  rsTerence]  witk  proprietp  and 
modestp.  In  the  next  line,  **/Stll  qf  kigk  sentence"  means 
only,  I  apprdiend,  '*/%tll  qf  kigk,  or  excellent,  sense."-— 
Mr.  Warton  will  excuse  me  for  suggesting  these  explana- 
tions of  this  passage  in  lieu  of  those  which  he  has  giTen 
In  his  Hist,  cf  Eng.  Po.  p.  451.  The  credit  of  good  letters 
Is  concerned,  that  Chaucer  should  not  be  supposed  to  hsTS 
made  '*  a  pedantic  formality,"  and  *'  a  predse  sententious 
style  on  all  subjects,"  the  characteristics  of  a  scholar. 

Yer.  392.  in  suspect]  in  suspicion.  See  Ter.  8781. 
18197. 

Yer.  331.  a  sdnt-of  sUk  with  barres  smale]  It  appears 
from  our  author's  translation  of  R.  R.  Ter.  1108.  that 
barres  were  called  eloux  in  French,  and  were  an  usual 
ornament  of  a  girdle.  Bee  Mr.  Warton's  Hist.  p.  377. 
426.  Clavus  In  I*tin,  fh>m  whence  the  Fa.  Cloux  Is 
deriTed,  seems  to  hsTc  signified  not  only  an  outward 
border,  but  also  what  we  call  a  stripe.  Montfauoon,  t. 
lU.  part  L  ch.  tL  A  Bar  in  Henddry  is  a  narrow  stripe, 
or  Fascia.  Du  Cange,  in  t.  Clatatvb,  quotes  the  Statut. 
Andegav.  an.  1493.  In  which  the  Clergy,  and  especially  the 
Resgulars,  are  fwhid  to  wear  conas  auro  davatas. 

Yer.  333.  A  Frankddn]  Fortescue  de  L.  L.  Ang.  0. 29, 
describes  a  Franklain  to  be  a  Pater  /amilias^^magnis 
ditatus  possessionibus.  He  Is  classed  uritk,  but  q/tcr,  the 
Miles  and  Armiger  s  and  is  distinguidied  from  the  Ubere 
tenentes  and  Valeeti  ;  tiiough,  as  It  d&ould  seem,  the  only 
real  distinction  between  him  and  other  Freekolders  con- 
sisted in  the  largeness  of  his  eatatei  Spehnan,  In  t. 
FrankUin,  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Triret's 
French  Chronicle :  MS.  BiU.  R.  8.  n.  56.  Tkoutas  de 
Brotkerton,  lllius  Bdwardl  L  Maresdiallns  Anglic,  aj»re» 
la  mart  de  son  pere  esposa  laJlUe  de  un  Franchdeyn  apelee 
Alice.  The  Historian  did  not  think  It  worth  his  while 
eren  to  mention  the  name  of  the  Frankelein. 

Yer.  342.  Sdnt  Julian]  was  eminent  for  pnyriding  his 
Totariea  with  good  lodgings  and  accommodation  of  all 
sorts.  In  the  title  of  his  Legende,  M&  Bod.  1596.  foL  4,  he 
Is  called  **  St.  Julian,  the  gode  herbajoor."   It  ends  thus. 

Therfore  yet  to  this  day  thd  that  orer  lond  wends, 

Thd  biddeth  Sdnt  Julian  anon  that  gode  heiborw  he  hem 

■ende, 
And  Sdnt  Jullanes  Pater  neater  ofte  seggeth  aleo, 
For  his  fader  aoule  and  his  rooderes,^hat  he  hem  bring 

therto. 

Of  the  Tirtue  of  Sdnt  Julian'a  Pater-noster  see  the 
Decameron.  D.  11.  N.  2. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 


Ver.  944.  envyned]  Stored  with  yrint,  CotsniTe  hu 
prewnred  the  French  word  envini,  in  the  aame  aenae. 
This  is  the  mdfng  of  M8S.  Aiic.  1.  2.  and  others.  The 
common  edltiona  read  viendtd. 

Ver.  357.  At  Seaaiona]  At  the  BettUma  ^  the  Peace. 
The  Jnatioea.  hy  the  Stot.  34  E.  HI.  c.  1.  were  to  be.  in 
each  county,  vn  Sdj^iMur  et  ovesque  lui  troit  oh  quatre  des 
meults  Tanes  da  oountee,  en$emHement  ove  aseune  sage* 
de  la  Up.  A  wealthy  Frankelein  might  perhaps  he  com- 
misaioned  under  thia  deaeription ;  but  I  know  not  how  he 
ooud  be  a  Knight  of  the  Shire ;  aa  they  by  46  E.  III.  were 
to  be  CniTALBRa  et  Bbrjants  de*  meulx  vauex  du  pai*  ; 
nnleaa  we  anppoae,  either  that  the  rank  of  Striant 
(Eaquire)  waa  aa  undefined  aa  it  ia  now,  or  that  hta 
office  of  Juatioe  made  him  an  Eaquire,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  aoL 

Ver.  359.  An  anelace]  See  the  Oloaa.  to  M.  Paris  in  ▼. 
Aneladu*.  It  waa  a  kind  of  knife ^  or  dagger,  uaually 
worn  at  the  girdle.  In  that  pn<i«i|re  of  M.  Paris,  p.  342. 
where  Petrus  de  RiTallis  is  mentioned  Mgeetaruanetaeium 
ad  lumbare,  quod  elereium  non  decehat^  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  wearing  of  an  aneUce  simply,  or  the  wearing 
of  it  at  the  girdle,  was  an  indecent  thing  in  the  clerk.  The 
five  cityHneohanics,  a  few  lines  below,  are  described  as 
wearing  hnivee,  and  probably  at  their  girdles  (see  t.  370.) 
though  the  lattw  circumstance  ia  not  clearly  expressed. 
In  the  picture  of  Chaucer,  which  is  inserted  in  some 
copies  of  Oocleve's  book  De  regimine  principit,  he  is  re- 
prssented  with  a  knife  hanging  from  a  button  upon  his 
breast.    See  M8&  Harl.  4806.  Cotton.  Otho.  A.  xvill. 

Ver.  350.  a  gipclere]  Fa.  Oibeeiere,  a  purse.  The 
meohanica,  ver.  370.  have  alao  their  pouches. 

Ver.  961.  a  countour]  This  word  haa  been  changed  in 
Ed.  Urr.  upon  what  authority  I  know  not,  to  Coroner. 
The  MBS.  all  read  Qnmtour,  or  eomptour..  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  eaay  to  aay  what  office  is  meant.  I  have  a 
notion,  that  the  Foreman  of  the  inquort  in  the  Hundred- 
court  was  called  a  Countour  ;  but  the  Law  Oloasarles  do 
not  take  notice  of  any  such  sense  of  the  word,  and  I  cannot 
at  present  produce  any  thing  stronger  in  support  of  it 
than  the  following  passage  of  R.  G.  p.  fi3&  Speaking  of 
an  Hnndred-oourt  summoned  by  the  Constable  of  OIou-  ■ 
cester  Castle,  he  says,  that— 

He  hald  this  hundred  mid  gret  folk  and  honour. 
And  Adam  of  Ardeme  vas  is  [his]  chef  countour. 

Though  this  may  possibly  mean  that  Adam  acted  as 
accomplant  or  steward  of  the  court. 

Ver.  36S.  TSTasour]  The  precise  import  of  this  word 
is  often  as  obscure  as  its  originaL  See  Du  Cange  in  t.  In 
this  plsoe  it  should  perhaps  be  understood  to  mean  the 
whole  class  of  middling  Landholders. 

Yer.  372.  on  the  dels]  This  word  occurs  so  frequently  in 
our  old  authors,  that  it  may  be  worth  the  while  to  endea- 
▼our  to  give  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  it  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Glossaries.  I  apprehend  that  it  originally 
signified  the  wooden  floor  [0*ai#,  Fr.  De  assibus,  Lat.] 
which  was  laid  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  as  we  still 
see  it  in  CoU^fe-halls,  &&  That  part  of  the  room  there- 
fore, which  was  floored  with  planks,  was  called  the  Dais^ 
the  rest  being  either  the  bare  ground  or  at  best  paved  with 
stone ;  and  being  raised  above  the  level  of  the  other  parts 
it  was  often  called  the  high  Dais.  In  royal  halls  there 
were  more  Dais  than  ono,  each  of  them  probably  raised 
above  the  other  by  one  or  more  steps ;  and  that  where  the 
King  sate  was  called  the  highest  Dais.  At  a  dinner,  which 
Charles  Y.  of  Franco  gave  to  the  Emperour  Charles  IV.  in 
1377,  Christine  de  Plsan  says.  Hist,  de  Ch.  V.  p.  in.  c. 
33.  cinq  dois  [dais"]  avoit  en  la  sale  plains  de  Princes  et  de 
Barons,  et  autres  tables  par-tout— et  estoient  les  deux 
grans  dois  et  les  dre^ouers  fais  de  barrieres  a  I'environ. 

As  the  principal  table  was  always  placed  upon  a  Dais, 
it  began  very  soon,  by  a  natural  abuse  of  words,  to  be 
called  Itself  a  Dais,  and  people  were  said  to  sit  at  theDaiSt 
instead  of  at  the  table  upon  the  Dais.  It  was  so  in  the  ti&ie 
of  M.  Paris.  Vlt  Abb.  p.  1070.  Priore  prandcnto  ad 
magnam  mensam,  quam  Deis  vocamus. 


Menage,  whose  authority  seems  to  have  led  later  anti- 
quaries to  Interpret  Dais,  a  Canopp,  bas  evidently  rvm- 
fonnded  Deis  with  Ders.  Ders  and  Derselet,  from  Dorsum, 
aa  he  observea,  meant  properly  the  hangings  at  the  back 
of  the  company,  Du  Cange,  v.  DoasArs ;  but  as  the  same 
hangings  were  often  drawn  over  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
canopy  over  their  head<9,  the  whole  was  called  a  Dert. 
Christine,  P.  HI.  c  41.  Bus  chascun  des  troH  (the  Em- 
perour and  the  Kings  of  France  and  Bohemia)  avoit  un 
del,  distincte  I'un  de  I'autre,  de drapd'or  k  fleurs  de  lis; 
et  psrdessus  ocs  trols  en  avoit  un  grsnt,  qui  eoutfroit  tout 
au  long  de  la  table,  et  tout  derriere  eux  pendoit,  et  estoit 
dedrap  d'or.  This  last  del,  or  canopy,  ••which  covered 
the  whole  length  of  the  Ubie,  and  hung  down  behind  the 
company,**  was  a  Ders.  That  it  was  quite  a  diflTerent 
thing  from  a  Deis,  appears  from  what  follows :  A  rautre 
dois  [dais]  auplus  pres  (she  says)  seoii—ie  Daulj^hin  and 
others.  Et  sus  le  chief  du  Daulphin  avoit  un  del,  et  putt 
un  autre  pardessus  qui  loute  la  table  eouvroit.  Dais  here 
plainly  means  a  table.  The  Dsuphin  sate  at  the  seeonti 
table,  and  had  a  canopy  over  his  own  head,  and  another 
which  covered  the  whole  table.  In  short,  one  of  Menase'ai 
own  citations,  if  properly  corrected,  will  fully  estoblish  the 
distinct  senses  of  these  two  words.  Ceremon.  de  God^op. 
p.  335.  Le  Roy  ae  vint  mettre  k  Uble  sur  un  haut  Ders 
(read  Deis)  fait  et  pr^par^  en  la  grande  salle  du  logis 
Archiepiscopal,  sous  un  grand  Ders,  le  fond  du  quel  estoit 
tout  d'or.  He  haa  another  citation  from  Martene.  deMnn. 
Hit  1. 1.  c  xl.  p.  109.  in  which  he  himaelf  allows,  thst 
Dasium,  the  aame  aa  Dais,  must  signify  un  estrade,  s 
raised  floor.  It  appears  from  the  same  dtatlna.  that  the 
ascent  tojthe  Dasium  was  by  more  steps  than  one. 

See  below,  ver.  SSU8.  9S85.  10373.  and  Gower,  Cm^f.  Am. 
fol.  ISS.  a.  Sitiende  upon  the  hie  deis. 

Ver.  381.  for  the  nones]  "  That  is,  as  I  conceive,  /or  the 
occasion.  This  phrase,  which  was  very  f  requcn  tly ,  though 
not  always  very  precisely,  used  by  our  old  writers,  I  sup- 
pose to  have  been  originally  a  corruption  of  corrupt  Latin. 
From  pro-nunc,  I  suppose,  came  /or  the  nunc,  and  so  /or 
the  nonce ;  Just  as  from  ad  nunc  came  a-non.  The 
Spanish  entonces  has  been  formed  in  the  aame  manner 
from  in-tunc." 

I  have  repeated  this  note  from  the  last  Edit,  of  Shake- 
speare, Vol.  5.  p.  239.  as  I  have  not  found  any  reason  t^ 
alter  my  opinion  with  respect  to  the  original  of  this  phrase. 
I  will  add  here  a  list  of  several  passages  in  these  tales,  ha 
which  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  See  ver.  535.  54?.  3469. 
13948.15339.    See  also  R.  G.  p.  285. 

And  he  hadde  vor  the  nones  tweye  suerdss  by  hys  syde. 

Ver.  383.  And  poudre  marchant]  What  kind  of  ingre- 
dient this  was  I  cannot  tell.  Cotgrave  mentions  a  Pouldrr 
lOanche  and  a  Pouldre  de  due,  which  seem  both  to  have 
been  used  in  Cookery.  I  must  take  notice^  that  the  epithet 
tart,  in  most  of  the  MSS.  is  annexed  U^  poudre  marchant, 
and  I  rather  wish  I  had  left  it  there,  as,  for  any  thhig  that 
I  know,  it  may  auit  that  aa  well  aa  Galingale.  [See 
Brander's  roll.  n.  cxiii  For  to  make  jfaawpajm*— then 
take  powdour  of  pepper  or  els  powdour  marchant— ^xid  n. 
cxviil.  Ved  in  buknade.    Add.  not&  Ed.  1796.] 

Ver.  384.  London  ale]  Whether  thia  wna  a  dlfpBrent  sort 
of  ale  from  that  of  the  provinces,  or  only  better  made,  I 
know  not ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  in  request  above  a 
century  after  Chaucer.  In  the  account  of  the  feast  of 
i^rchbishop  Warham  in  1SU4,  are  the  following  articles^ 
Lei.  Collect.  App.  P.  II.  p.  30. 

De  oervisla  Londini  iiii.  dol. vl  H. 

De  oenisia  Cant.  vi.  dol.  proc.  dol.  xxv  s. 

De  cervisia  Ang.  Bere  xx.  dol.  prec  dol.  xxiil  s  iv  d. 
So  that  London  ale  was  higher  priced  than  Kentish  by  5a 
a  barrel. 

Ver.  386.  Maken  mortrewes]  Lord  Bacon,  in  hIsNst. 
Hist.  i.  48.  speaks  of  "  a  Mor tress  made  with  the  brawn  of 
capons  stamped  and  strained."  He  Joins  It  with  the  cuUice 
(eoitlis)  of  cocks.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  rich  bruth.  or 
soupe,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  flesh  was  stanipcd, 
or  beat,  in  a  mortar ;  from  whence  It  probably  derived  its 
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aame;  urn  mortrtute  /  thonf  h  I  oaanot  way  that  I  bave 
ever  met  with  the  French  word. 

Yer.  388.  a  mormal]  A  cancer,  or  gangrene.  80  the 
Glon.  and  I  believe  Chaucer  meant  no  more,  by  hfs  con* 
fining  tiie  dlaeaae  to  the  shin.  The  original  word.  Malum 
morltncm,  Lat.  Mauxmcrt,  Fa.  eeemt  to  have  ifgnified  a 
kind  of  dead  palsy,  which  took  away  entirely  the  uee  of 
the  lefB  and  feet  Da  Cange,  In  r.  Mavvm  mortoum. 
JonaoQ,  in  imitation  of  this  passage,  has  described  a  cook 
with  an-^old  mortmal  on  his  shin.**  Sad  Shepherd.  A.  ii. 
8.  vL 

Yer.  383.  All  in  a  goune  of  faldlng]  I  have  added  Att, 
tor  the  sake  of  the  Terser  bat  perhaps  anneceasarily,  as 
tome  of  the  MS&  read— 

In  a  goone  of  fddlng  unto  the  knee. 

The  reader  has  been  forewarned.  Essay,  Ac.  p.  zUt.,  that 
Chauoer  is  not  always  correct  in  the  dispositioa  of  his 
aooenta. 

Yer.  400.  Of  nice  conscience]  H.  Stephens  informs  us,  that 
Nice  was  the  old  French  word  for  NiaU,  one  of  the  syno* 
nymea  of  Sot,  ApoL  Herod,  1.  i.  c.  4.  Our  author  uses  it 
elsewhere  in  its  original  sense  for  /oollsh,  ver.  8AS0. 

Bat  a^y  that  we  ben  wise,  and  nothing  nice. 

Yer.  406»  His  herberwe,  his  mono]  In  ver.  11347*  he  usee 

herberufc  tor  the  place  ^  the  Sun,  which  perhaps  it  may 

signify  here.    Lodemanoffe  seems  to  be  fonned,  as  the 

,   OlosB.  obsenree,  by  adding  a  French  termination  to  the 

Sax.  Ladman,  a  Ooide,  or  Pilot.    It  woald  hare  been 

'   more  English  to  have  said  Lodeukanehip,  aa  Beamanehipt 

'   HoT$eman§hip,  Ace.    From  the  same  property  otleading, 

the  North-star,  in  ver.  2661,  is  called  the  Lodetterre  t  and 

hence  also  oar  name  of  Loadstone  for  the  Magnet. 

Yer.  418.  by  his  magike  natnrel]  The  same  practices  are 
aUoded  to  in  H.  F.  UL  17S. 

And  deriras  eke,  which  oonne  well 
All  this  magifke  nalurellt 
That  craftely  do  her  Intentes 
To  maken  in  eeriayne  ascendenUs 
Ynmges,  lo !  throuigh  which  magyke 
To  maken  a  man  ben  hole  or  leke. 

Y«r.  433b  Old  Hippocras]  'Wboerer  is  carious  to  know 
more  of  the  Fhyslelans  mentioned  in  this  Catalogoe  may 
oonsalt  the  Accoant  of  Authors,  dec.  in  Ed.  Urr. — Fabric 
BibL  Med.  iEt.— and  the  Elencfa.  Medicor.  Yet  ap,  eond. 
BibL  Or.  t.  zilL  I  shall  only  observe  that  the  names  of 
Hippocras,  or  Tpocras,  and  OdUien  were  used  even  by 
the  Latin  writers  of  the  middle  ages  for  Hippocratea  and 
Oslen.  Bee  the  inscriptions  in  the  Library  at  St.  Albans, 
MonasL  t  L  p.  184. 

I       Magnna  eiam  medicos,  Hppoeras  sum  nomine  dictns. 
I       AHer  et  egregius  vodtatos  eram  OaUenus. 

I  8eebalow,  ver.  1SS40. 

Yer.  458.  m<Hst  and  newe]  Moist  Is  here  used  in  a 

'  pecaliar  sense,  as  derived  from  musteus  ,•  tor  according  to 

Nonius,  Si  518.   Mustum,  non  solum  vinum,  verum  etiam 

!  BovsUnm  qniquid  cat,  reote  dicitor.    80  in  ver.  170O8. 

1  n0i«<y  ofa  is  opposed  to  oU* 

1     Yer.  484.  aa  nonthe]  the  use  of  nauihe  tor  now,  in  thi" 

place  has  so  mwdi  the  4>pearance  of  a  botch,  that  it  may 

,  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  word  was  in  use  before 

'  Chanegr%  time.   See  R.O.  p.  4AS,  8.  In  the  latter  instamoe 

it  is  in  the  middle  of  the 


Ver.  470.  Ga(>tothed]  Whether  we  read  thus,  with  the 

xenerality  of  the  MSa  or  Cat-tothed,  with  MSB.  Aak.  1.  S.  or 

Gap-tothed,  with  Ed.  Urr.  I  confess  myself  equally  unable 

'  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  this  circumstance  of  deeorip- 

<  tfam.   The  Wifouses  the  phrase  when  speokingof  herself 

I  inver.«185b 

I     Yer.  538.  txiioed  eonseienoe]  This  phrase  occurs  again, 
!  ver.  0017.  but  I  do  not  understand  it    See  B.  and  F.  Mad 
U>ver,  Act.  3. 

Yer.  55D.  the  mm]  This  was  the  usual  prize  at  wrestling- 
natchea.    See  below,  ver.  13b71*  and  Oamelyn.  ver.  343. 


555.  M.  Paris  mentions  a  wrestling-match  at  Westminster 
in  the  year  188S,  at  which  a  ram  was  the  prize,  p.  865. 

Yer.  568.  a  goUardeis]  Un  goliardois.  Fa.  Ooliardus,  or 
OoUardensis,  Lat.  This  Jovial  sect  seems  to  have  been  so 
called  txom  Golias,  the  real  or  aasumed  name  of  a  man  of 
wit,  toward  the  end  of  the  xuth  Century,  who  wrote  the 
Apocaifpsie  €Mia,  and  other  pieoes  in  burlesque  Latin 
Rimes,  some  of  whidi  have  been  falsely  attributed  to 
Walter  Map.  See  Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit  in  v.  Gouas,  and 
Du  Cange  in  v.  Gouaboos.  There  is  a  poem  by  one  ot 
thia  sect  in  M&  Bod.  3889.  James.  38.  which  is  eniitled 
**  Dicta  ovjusdam  Goliardi  Angllci,"  and  begins  thus : 

Omnibus  in  GalliA,  Anfl^us  Ooliardus, 
Obediens  et  hnmilis,  l^ter  non  bastardus, 
Oolis  disdpulus,  didens  quod  tarn  tardus, 
Mandat  salutem  fimtribus,  nomine  Richardas. 

The  last  Stanza  is  this, 

Summa  salus  omnium,  fillua  Maris, 
Paicat,  potet,  vestiat  pueros  Golis, 
Bt  eoDsenret  sodos  sanets  eonflraric 
Ad  dies  usque  ultimos  Enoch  et  Elys. 

In  several  authors  of  the  zmth  Gentury.  quoted  by  Dn 
Cange,  the  Ooliardi  are  claased  with  the  Joculatores  et 
bt^fones. 

Yer.  565.  a  thumb  of  gold]  If  the  allusion  be,  as  Is  most 
probable,  to  the  old  proverb,  Bverp  honest  Miller  has  a 
tkuwU>  q^  gtUd,  this  passage  may  mean,  that  our  Miller, 
notwithstanding  his  thefta,  was  an  honest  Miller,  i.  e.  as 
honest  as  his  brethren. 

Yer.  588.  sette  hir  aller  oappe]  Alter  ia  the  Genitive 
Plural  of  AUe,  from  the  Sax.  ealra.  Hir  aUer  would  be 
properly  rendered  in  Latin  eorum  omniutn.  See  the  Essay, 
&c%i.  97.  To  set  a  ntan*s  cap  is  the  same  as  to  ftuUte  a  fool 
of  him.    Bee  ver.  3145. 

How  that  a  Clerk  hath  tei  the  wrighUs  eappe. 

Yer.  6I7.  a  right  good  stot]  I  take  Stot  to  be  put  here  for 
Stod,  the  Saxon  word  for  a  Stallion.  A  stot  signified  pro- 
perly aBuHock,  aa  it  still  does  in  the  North.  See  the  Percy 
Housh.  Booh,  p.  9.  and  Note^  The  passage  which  Du 
Cange,  in  v.  Srarrvs,  has  quoted  from  Maddox,  Form. 
Angl.  p.  487.  to  shew,  that  Stottus  signifies  Equus  admis- 
sarius,  provee  rather  that  it  signifies  a  Bulloch,  John  de 
Nevill  leavee  to  his  eldest  son  several  qwciflc  legacies  "  et 
edam  cc  vaccas  pro  stauro,  cc  stottos  et  stirkes,  mm 
bidentes,**  dea  Stirkeia  the  Saxon  name  for  a  heifer,  so 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  «*  oc  stottos  et  stirkes," 
ahonld  be  rendered  **  oc  bullodu  and  hewers.'* 

Yer.  686.  cherubinnes  face]  H.  Stephens,  Apd.  Herod, 
1.  L  c.  XXX.  quotes  the  same  thought  from  a  French  Epi- 
gram. 

Nos  grands  docteurs  au  Cherubin  visage,  Ac 

Yer.  687.  sausefleme]  I  find  this  word  in  an  old  Fn.  book 
of  Physiok,  which  I  have  quoted  before  in  n.  on  ver.  165. 
**  Oignement  magistral  pur  sausffteme  et  pur  chescune 
manere  de  roignc^^Roigne  signifies  any  scorbutic  erup- 
tion. So  in  the  Thousand  notaNe  things,  B.  L  70.  "A 
saw^fleame  or  red  pimpled  face  is  helped  with  this  medi- 
cine following.**— Two  of  the  ingredients  are  Quicksilver 
and  Brimstone,  In  another  place,  B.  11.  80.  Oj^nf  Tartar 
ia  said  **  to  take  aw^y  deane  aU  spots,  freckles,  and  filthy 
wheedes."  Theee  last.  I  suppose,  are  what  Chaucer  calla 
wheOces,  The  Original  of  the  word  seems  to  be  pointed 
out  in  the  following  passagn  Yit.  R.  li.  a  Mon.  Evesh.  p. 
169.  "  factes  alb»— interdum  sanguinisJleuuuUe  vidata." 

Yer.  64a  Questia  quid  Juris"]  This  kind  of  Question 
occurs  frequently  in  Ralph  de  Hengham.  After  having 
stated  a  case,  he  adds,  Qwid  Juris  f  and  then  proceeds  to 
give  the  answer  to  it.  See  Heng.  Msg.  c.  zL  Bsto  autem 
quod  reus  nuUo  modo  vcnerit  ad  hunc  diem,  quid  Juris? 
4ka    See  also,  c.  xiL 

Yer.  64a  a  gentil  harlot]  The  name  of  Harlot  was 
anciently  given  to  men  aa  well  as  women.  See  below, 
ver.  4968.  7336.     Herlod,  in  Welsh,  Is  said   to  signify 
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■imply  a  ytfimp  man,  and  Herhdet,  a  ymiiv  wmmh. 
Richaxvla.  Welsh  Diet.  In  y.  With  ni  It  aeemi  almyt 
to  haTe  been  a  di^Kraoefel  l^>pdUtion.  In  RJt  ver. 
006&  JITiiv  <if  Harlots  is  Chaooer'a  tnoalation  of  Jtoy  df 

Ver.  0S4.  a  Sv»i^H<]  Tba  writ  d§  axeammnmieaU 
tapimdo,  oommonly  oaUed  a  SifmifieavU,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  writ  which  le  as  foUowa:  Meje  Vieee<miti  L. 
salmUm,  BignillcaTit  nobis  veneratUit  paUr  H,  L,  EpU' 
eopust  &0.  Cod.  Jnr.  Eoa  p.  1064. 

Ver.  06S.  In  danger  hadde  he]  i.  e.  within  the  reach,  or 
control,  of  his  office.  See  Hist  Abbat  Pipwell.  ap.  Monast 
Angl.  t  L  p.  81ft.  Nee  audebant  Abbatea  eidem  reaiBtere, 
quia  aut  pro  denarila  ant  pro  bladia  semper  foerunt  Ab- 
batee  in  dangerio  dicti  Offlcialia. 

TTu  fonge  girles^  in  the  next  line,  may  signify  either 
the  poung  men  or  the  poung  H»omen ;  as  girl  was  formerly 
an  appellation  common  to  both  sexes. 

Ver.  67S.  Of  Rounoevall]  I  can  hardly  think  that  Chau- 
cer meant  to  bring  bis  Pardoner  from  Roneevaux  in 
Navmrre,  and  yet  I  cannot  find  any  place  of  that  name  in 
England.  An  Hospital  Beata  Maria  de  Rounegvalle  in 
Charing,  London,  is  mentioned  in  the  Monast  t  ii.  p.  443. 
and  there  was  a  Runceval-Hall  in  Oxford.  SteTcns,  y.  it. 
p.  262.  So  that  perhaps  it  was  the  name  of  some  Prater^ 
nity. 

Ter.  674.  Come  hither,  lore,  to  me]  This,  I  suppose* 
was  the  begimiing,  or  the  burthen,  of  some  known  song. 
Lovtf  is  here  a  disqrllable,  as  in  Ysr.  S80. 

In  Idre-d&yit  ther  o6ud  he  mdchel  helpe. 

and  in  ver.  1627> 

Pul  adth  is  B4yde,  that  Idve  n4  lordship. 

The  double  rime  of  tosM,  answering  to  Home,  proTM 
evidently  that  Bome  in  this  place  Is  to  be  pronounced  as 
a  Diaqrllable.  We  need  therefore  have  no  scruple,  I 
think,  of  pronouncing  it  in  the  same  manner  wherever 
the  metre  requires  two  syllables  See  ver.  456S.  4576.  A38SL 
A568. 

A  like  use  may  be  made  of  otlier  sfanllar  rimes  in  Chau- 
cer for  establishing  the  pronunciation  of  the  e  feminine. 
In  ver.  lG67a  bp  me  rimes  to  ((Me.  and  in  Tro.  ii.  S91.  to 
time  and  prims ;  and  accordingly  both  time  and  prime  are 
used  in  other  pbuMs  as  dis^yUahles.  See  ver.  7884. 106S7— 
10674.  I2S0& 

In  theee  cases  the  final  monosyllable  me  transfers  its 
accent  to  the  preceding  syllable,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greek  enclitics,  and  the  final  e  of  course  becomes  a  men 
e  feminine. 


Ver.  675.  bare— a  stiff  burdoun]  Sang  the  base.  See  ver. 
4163.  and  Du  Cange  in  v.  Buaoa 

Ver.  684.  the  new  get]  The  new  fashion,  Gette.  or  Jett, 
for  the  M68b  dilTer,  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Oodeve, 
ds  Reg.  Prine.  M68.  Bod.  1004. 1786. 

Also  titer  li  anotber  ntux  gette. 

All  fouls  waste  of  doth  and  exosssif — 

Ver.  689.  Bret-ful  of  pardon]  This  is  the  reading  of  all 
the  lfS&  and  the  same  expreeslon  ocouis,  in  the  same 
sense,  in  v.  2166,  and  in  F.  IIL  1033. 

Ver.  710.  a  noble  ecclesiast]  It  appears  from  hence  that 
the  Fardimer  was  an  itinerant  eccUsiastich,  of  much  the 
ssme  stamp  with  frate  CipoUa  in  the  Decameron,  vi.  la 
By  the  Stat  82  H.  VIIL  o.  12.  all  proctors  and  pardonsrs 
going  about  in  any  country  without  snlBoient  authority 
are  to  be  treated  as  vagabondSi  Their  impositions  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  vulgar  have  been  checked  by  several 
Councils.  Bee  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Quastiarii  and  Quttstioii- 
arius,  under  which  general  names  the  vendors  qf  indulgen- 
ces are  included. 

Ver.  743.  Eke  PUto  sayeth]  This  saying  of  Plato  is 
quoted  again  ver.  17166.  Our  author  probably  took  it  from 
Boethius,  B.  US.  Pr.  12.    See  also  Rom.  delaR.  ver.  746& 

Ver.  761.  amonges]  I  have  ventured  to  lengthen  the 
common  reading  among  by  a  syllable,  as  the  metre  re* 


qnirea  it>  and  Chaooer  nsea  tbewwd  ao  leagthcned  in 
other  plaoca.   See  ver.  6534. 


OvMe,  oflMtver  othar  thingsB 
and  ver.  9002. 

Amoi^es  other  of  hli  honest  thiagai. 

1  suspect  that  the  Sax.  gemang  bad  originally  a  tominatloB 
in  an,  gemangan,  like  many  other  of  the  Saxon  adverta 
snd  prepositions. 

Ver.  787.  to  make  it  wise]  To  make  it  a  matter  of 
wisdom,  or  deliberation.  So  in  ver.  307&  1153&.  he  made  it 
strang^-oignitm—he  made  it  a  wuOUr  ofdiffictAtp. 

Ver.  792.  This  Is  the  point]  See  the  Diacourse,  Ac.  f .  viL 

Ver.  81 2.  and  our  othes  swore]  i.  e.  and  we  swore  our  o4he« 
— «nd  praied  him,  Ac.  It  is  too  frequent  a  practice  with 
our  author  to  omit  tltegovemlng  Konoun  before  his  verbeft. 
See  below,  ver.  VlSI.  And  saiwo^ior—And  thsj  same.  V«r. 
A042.  and  sapn—ior—and  they  sapn.  Ver.  50M.  and  pet  litk 
-Jtw—and  pH  he  lith.  Ver.  6123.  and  blamed  himoel/-im 
^-and  he  blamed  himself.  Ver.  6396.  And  made  him—iot 
—And  I  made  him. 

Ver.  819.  In  high  and  lowe]  /«•  or  2>e  otto  et  basso. 
Barb.  Lat.  Haul  et  bos.  Fa.  were  expressions  of  entire 
submlaion  on  one  side,  and  soverdgnty  on  the  other.  So 
P.  L.  p.  98&  spealdng  of  the  FOpe^  sajs— HeaaUe  at  his 
dome  set  it  ;o«M  dn<f  Aie.    See  Du  Cange,  in  v. 

Ver.  887.  •  Utel  more  than  pas]  A  pas.  with  Chaucer, 
means,  always,  I  believe,  a/oot-paee.  See  ver.  88881.  And 
riden  forth  a  pas.  And  ver.  12800.  Than  thou  wolt  gon  a 
pas  not  but  a  mile.  See  also  ver.  16043L— more  than  trot 
orf>a#. 

Ver.  837.  Now  draweth  cutte]  J>raweth  is  the  second 
person  Plural  of  the  Imperative  Mode.  See  the  Eesay,  &c. 
n.  32.  The  ceremony  of  drawing  evtte  occurs  again,  ver. 
12727.  aeq.  FrolaBart  calls  It  (irer  d  fa /onpvs  jMiOc.  V.  L 
0.294. 

Ver.  888.  the  regno  of  Feminie]  The  kingdom  of  the 
Amazons.  So  Penthesilea  is  called  by  Oower  the  Qneen  of 
Feminee.   Cont  Am.  foL  7&  a  97*  b^ 

Ver.  88&  And  of  the  temple]  The  Editions,  and  all  the 
MS8.  except  two,  read  tempest.  But  the  Theselda  say » 
nothing  of  any  tempest    On  the  oontrary  it  say%  that  the 


Tosto  fSoraito  fa  et 

I  have  therefore  preferred  the  reading  of  H8&  ,C.  i.  and 
HA.  as  Theseus  is  described  making  his  ofTeringa,  &c. 
upon  his  return,  in  a  temple  of  Pallas.    Thes.  L  ii. 

Ver  907—13]  Imitated  firom  the  Theseida. 

Chi  son  costoro,  die  a  aostri  llsti  aventi 
Cum  crini  apart!,  batendose  el  pecto, 
Di  squalor  piene  in  altri  <^curi  vestimenti, 
Tutte  piangendo,  come  ae  In  deapecto 
Uaveaaen  la  mia  ^orla  e  I'altre  genti. 

The  3rd  line,  I  suspect,  should  be  read  thus : 

Di  squalor  piene  in  oM  veitbnentL 

Obscuri  was  a  gloss  foi^alri. 

Ver.  91 1.  misboden]  Iiyfwrtd.   Bo  in  a  Charter  of  Canute 
to  the  Church  of  St\PauL    Monast.  v.  iU.  p.  304.  that  nan 
man— heom  misbeode. 

Ver.  94a  wate  wa]  Ishall  take  the  Uberty  of  oonetantly 
representing  this  Interjection  in  this  simple  form,  though 
in  the  MSB.  it  is  written  very  dUTerantly ;  waiawap,  wsH- 
awap,  welawap,  &o.  from  whence  the  more  modem  vulgar 
weladap,  Wa  and  la  are  both  Saxon  interjections  of  griet 
The  compound  Wala  «oa  is  used  in  Chr.  Saxon.  Giba.  p.  191. 

Ver.  970i  No  nero  Athenes]  Nere  is  used  for  Nerre,  and 
that  for  Nerer,  the  Comparative  of  Ner.  80  ver.  1858.  ferre 
no  nerej  ver,  13460.  ncre  and  imtc  .*  ver.  16189l  never  the 
nere. 

Ver.  981.  y  bete]  Probably,  stamped  /  that  opeaatioB 
being  anciently,  I  suppose,  perfomied  by  tiM  hammer. 
Soever.  11948.11951. 
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Ter.  lOie.  And  he  that  other]  He  \B  inaerted  for  the  nke 
of  the  metre.  But  perhape  we  abouM  rathor  read  with 
gome  of  the  MSB.  And  that  other  knight  highte  Falamon. 
See  the  a.  on  ^r.  393. 

HighU  ia  a  Diasyllable  here  as  in  other  plaoee ;  rer.  616. 
868. 1730. 3097*  et  aL  It  ia  diffloult  to  determine  preoiaely 
what  part  of  speech  it  ia;  hot  upon  the  whole,  I  am 
inclined  to  oonaider  it  aa  a  word  of  a  very  aingular  form,  a 
Terb  active  with  a  paadve  aignification.  Bee  Ter.  IfiOO. 
where  /  \ighie  muat  aigntfy  /  am  called,  aa  in  the  Terae 
preceding  to  highte  algnifiea  to  be  called.  According  to 
this  hypotheata  in  the  preaent  inatance  and  in  ver.  618. 
862. 17.30.  where  highte  idgnifiea  ufoe  ealledt  it  ia  put  for 
kighted  .•  and  in  ver.  3097>  where  it  algnifiea  U  eaUed,  for 
highteth. 

It  should  be  obaenred,  that  the  Sax.  hatan,  vocare^  pro- 
miiterei  from  whence  highte  ia  derived,  ia  a  verb  active  of 
the  common  form ;  and  ao  ia  highte  itaelf ,  when  it  algnifiea 
to  promiee.    See  ver.  G606.  8372. 

Ver.  1063.  at  the  eonne  upriat]  I  ahould  have  had  no 
objection  to  the  reading  of  Ed.  Urr.  ae  the  aonne  upritt, 
1.  e.  uprisetht  if  I  had  found  it  in  any  M&  The  common 
reading  ia  anpported  by  Lydgate,  Tb.  foL  364.  a.  where 
upriH  ia  need  for  uprising, 

Ver.  108a  he  blent]  This  word  haa  varloita  aenaee  in 
Chaaoer,  aa  it  ia  derived  from  bUnnan,  oeaaare;  blindan, 
caNjare ;  or  blendan,  miaoaro.  It  aeema  here  to  be  naad  in 
a  fourth  aanae,  the  aame  in  which  Bhakeepeare  uaea  the 
verb  to  bleneh,  L  e.  to  shrink  or  start  aside.  Johnaon'a 
Diet  in  V.  BLiifCK.  And  ao  perhapa  in  ver.  3751.  and  Tra 
iii.  I3S2. 

Ter.  113Sw  to  dien  in  the  peine]  So  In  Froiaaart,  v.  L 
c.  S06.  Edward  IIL  declares  that  he  wiU  not  return 
"jiuqnee  k  tant  qu'il  auroit  fin  de  guerre,  ou  paiz  k  aa 
sufBsanoe,  ou  k  eon  grand  honneur :  ou  U  mourroit  en  la 
peine."   Bee  alK>  R.  R.  3326. 

Ver.  1157.  par  amour  1  loved  hire]  L  e.  ufiik  love  1  loved 
her.  Thia  ia  a  genuine  old  expreaaion.  See  Froiaaart,  v.  i. 
c  196.  n  aima  adono  par  amours,  et  depuia  espouaa, 
Madame  Taabelle  de  Juiller^ — and  Boocace,  Decam.  z.  7* 
per  amore  amiate.  Bo  below,  ver.  2114.  Thatloveth  par 
asiMtr.— From  hence  Paramour  or  Paramours^  in  one 
word,  waa  need  vulgarly  to  aignify  love;  See  ver.  33S5. 
4300. 13772.  and  o  mistress  ;  ver.  0036L 

Ver.  1165.  the  olde  Clerkea  aawe]  The  olde  Clerk  ia 
Boethiua,  from  whoee  book  de  Consolatione  Chaucer  haa 
borrowed  lax^y  in  many  plaoea.  The  paaaage  alluded  to 
ialnL.iiLMet.lS. 

Quia  l^em  det  amantlboa  ? 
Major  lax  amor  eat  aibi. 

Ver.  1214.  o  stoond]  One  moment.  For  thia  reading  we 
are  obliged  to  M&  C.  L  Vulg.  or  atound. 

Ver.  1264.  A  dronken  man]  Thia  ia  alao  from  Boethiua, 
L.tiLPr.2. 

Ver.  1281.  The  pure  fetlera]  The  very  Fettera.  So  in  the 
/>«cft.  ver.flSa  The  fMcre  deth.  The  Oreeka  uaed  jcaAi^t 
in  the  anna  Sanaa  (Ti^Mair  KoBapot.  A  eery  Timon:  Aria- 
toph.  opjfc  154&) ;  and  the  Latina  purus  putus.  See 
FrolaaBrt*  v.  U.  e.  104.  pmr  Angloia  de  courage. 

Ver.  1346L  exiled  on  his  bed]  So  in  Froisaart,  v.  i.  c  241. 
ordera  were  given  que  nul  aur  aa  teate  ne  s'advanfost  droller 
tkront  In  v.  it.  c  41.  he  naea  indilTefently  sur  la  teste 
and  sur  peine  de  la  teste, 

Ver.  1378.  Befome  hia  had  in  hia  celle]  Thia  la  the 
reading  of  MS.  B.  The  MBS.  C.  i.  and  HA.  read,  Befora 
his  own  celle—and  perliapa  their  authority  ought  to  have 
been  followed  hi  the  text 

Ver.  1430.  Philoatrate]  In  the  Theseida  Arotte  takea 
the  name  of  Pentheo.  See  the  Diaoourae,  Ac.  p.  liv.  The 
name  of  Philoatrate  might  be  anggeated  to  Chauoer, 
eftfaer  by  Bceeace'a  poem  entiUed  Philostrato,  or  by  the 
I>eeameron,  in  which  one  of  the  eharactera  ia  so  called.  In 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  of  which  the  principal 
rablect  la  plainly  taken  from  thia  Tale,  a  Philoatrate  ia 


alao  introdneed  as  a  favourite  aervant  of  Theaens,  and 
maater  of  hia  qmrts. 

▼er.  1479.  That  nodes  coat]  The  aenae  of  thia  passage  aa 
it  etanda  in  the  MBS.  ia  ao  obaoure,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
adopt  the  alteration  propoaed  in  Gl.  Urr.  v.  Nbdk.  That 
nedee  caat  be  moeta  himaelven  hide.  i.  e.  That  he  must 
needs  ceut,  or  contrive,  to  hide  himaelf.  But  I  find  the 
aame  expreaaion  in  L.  W.  2686. 

"  Or  nedes  caste  thia  thing  mote  have  an  ende.'* 

Ver.  1524.  feld  hath  eyen]  An  old  Monkiah  verae  to  thia 
effect  ia  quoted  in  MS.  Bod.  James,  n.  6.  p.  161.  Campus 
habet  lumen,  et  habet  nemua  aurls  acumen. 

Ver.  1537.  Now  shineth  it,  and  now]  I  have  printed  thia 
line  ao  upon  the  credit  of  Edit.  M.  which  profeaaea  to 
follow  MBS.  though  perhapa  we  might  aafely  read  with 
MS.  A.  Now  itte  ahineth,  now—Itte  may  have  been  a  die- 
syllable  formerly  aa  w^  aa  atte. 

Ver.  1568.  That  ahiqien  waa.  4bo.]  See  T.  iii.  734. 5. 7797< 

Ver.  1628.  hia  thankea]  With  hU  good  ufiU.  See  alao 
ver.  2100. 5854.  and  ver.  2116.  hir  thankea ;  with  their  good 
urilL  Bo  in  the  Saxon  Chron.  p.  243.  sume  here  thankes, 
and  some  here  unthankes ;  aliqui  libenter  et  aliqui  in- 
gratis. 

Ver.  1644.  And  breking]  The  MSB.  all  read,  breketh^ 
But  it  ia  more  likely,  I  think,  that  the  first  transcriber 
ahould  have  made  a  roiatake  in  that  word,  than  that 
Chaucer  ahould  have  offended  ao  unneoeaaarily  against 
grammar. 

Ver.  1658.  In  hia  fighting  were  as]  As  has  been  inserted 
for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it 
Perhape  we  should  read  ftghtinge,  and  pronounce  the  final 
e.  In  the  Saxon,  Verbals  of  thia  form  are  aaid  to  termin- 
ate in  angct  inge,  onge,  unge.    Hlokea,  Gr.  A&  o.  3.  xvii. 

Ver.  1670.  ].]  So  in  the  Theseida,  L  v. 

Ma  come  nui  vegian  venir  in  horn 
Coaaa  che  In  mille  anni  non  aviene. 

Ver.  1715.  Aa  though  it  were]  The  beat  MSa  read^As 
it  were  in  a  Ustes^whiah  peziiaps  ia  right  See  before, 
ver.  1014.  on  armes. — And  Froiaaart,  v.  I.  o.  153.  en  unes 
liees,  qui  pour  ceSlo  cauae  furent  faites. 

In  the  preceding  line  other  is  the  old  expression  for  or. 

Ver.  1749.  Mara  the  rede]  So  below,  ver.  1971*  Boocare 
has  given  Man  the  same  epithet  in  the  opening  of  his 
Theseida. 

—  o  nibtcondo  Marte. 

Ver.  I8I7.  And  therfore]  Imitated  from  the  Theseida,  1.  v. 

Ma  pero  che  gla  inamorato  foi 
E  per  amor  sovente  folegiai, 
M'e  caro  molto  il  perdonare  altrui. 

Ver.  1861.  Sle  his  contrary]  The  terms  In  the  Theseida 
are  simply^ 


Chi  Taltra  parte  caeeem  di  Aiore 
Per  forxa  d'arme,  martto  li  fla. 

Ver.  1900.  Arametrike]  So  Arithmeiike  waa  commonly 
called  in  our  ancient  language.  Bee  below,  ver.  7804.  and 
The  seven  Sages  of  Rome.    MB.  Cotton.  Oalba.  E.  ix. 

Oeometrie  and  are  meirike 
Fiaik  and  alao  Retorike. 

Ver.  1915.  Hath  Theeena  don  wrought]  Thia  ahould 
rather  be  don  work.  The  P^utioiple  of  the  Past  Time  ia 
put  improperly  for  the  Infinitive  Moda  But  the  aame 
inaccuracy  occurs  again  in  ver.  4591. 

TheM  marchants  ban  don  fhiught  hlr  sbippea  newe. 

Ver.  1920.  the  temple  of  Venus]  In  the  deacription  of 
thia  temple  Chaucer  haa  taken  very  little  from  Boooaoev 
aa  he  had  already  inserted  a  very  cloae  imitation  of  thia 
part  of  the  Theseida  in  his  Assemblee  nfFoules,  from  ver. 
183  to  ver.  287.  I^  that  Poem  aUudea,  aa  I  suspect,  to  the 
intended  msiriage  between  John  of  Gaunt  and  Blanche 
of  Lancaster,  which  took  place  in  1359^  it  will  ft^ow  that 
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the  Poem  of  Pftlunon  and  Anita  moat  luiTa  been  oom- 
poaed  after  that  period. 

Yer.  1998.  And  hadda  a  eookow]  iTodite  ia  Inaartod  upon 
the  aatlioritjof  Ed.  U.  I  do  not  reooUact  to  hmn  foond 
it  in  aoj  M8w 

▼cr.  194i.  The  porter  IdelneaM]  In  the  Aaa.  of  F.  tct. 
961.  Riehet$e  ia  the  Porter  of  Teniu.  But  Idelneaaa,  Dame 
Opseuie,  ia  the  Porter  of  the  Jardin  de  DeduiL  Rom.  da 
UB.64& 

Yer.  1077.  I  ahall  thfow  together  a  few  llnea  of  the 
Theutdth  whioh  Chaucer  haa  plainly  copied  In  thia  dea- 
orlptkMi. 

Ne  T'era  baatia  anooim  ne  paatora— 
CerrI— Nodod,  aapri,  rigidi  e  Tetuati — 
B  le  porte  aran  de  etemo  adamanta 
Ferrato  d'ogni  parte  tutte  quante. 

Yer.  liN»L  The  cruel  ire]  From  the  Theaaida. 

Yide  Ti  la  Ira  rone  come  focho 
E  la  paura  pallda  in  qud  locho. 

Tht  pikepurte,  I  am  aorry  to  aay,  ia  Chancer^  own. 

Yer.  SOOS.  The  ahepen]  The  etabUt  fkom  the  Sax.  aoypan, 
which  aigntflea  the  lame  thing.  The  trandator  of  Bade 
render!  ad  etab^ilaJumenUtruw^^io  neata  acypena.  &  It. 
0.S4. 

Yer.  9014.  ontheea]  Outerp:  tnm  Hutetium,  a  term 
well  known  in  our  Law.  Thia  line  haa  naually  been 
printed— 

Armed  complaint  on  <A</k  and  lien  cpro^. 


Yer.  20ia  the  ahippea  hoppeateres]  It  la  noedleaa  to 
trouble  the  reader  with  the  Tariona  readings  and  inter* 
pretationa  of  thia  paaaage.  To  hoppe,  in  Saxon  aignUed 
exactly  the  mme  aa  to  danee,  though  with  na  it  haa  ac- 
quired a  ludioroua  eanae;  and  the  termination  etre,  or 
etett  waa  used  to  denote  a  female,  like  trix  in  Latin.  Aa 
therefore  a  /emale  baker  waa  called  a  bakegter,  a  female 
brewer  a  brevtetter,  tL/bmale  webbe,  or  wearo',  a  wehbeeUr» 
ao»  I  oonoeire,  a  femdU  hopper,  or  dancer,  waa  called  an 
hoppeeier.  It  ia  well  known  that  a  ship,  in  moat  languagea, 
la  oonaidered  as  a  female. 

Though  the  idea  of  a  ihip  dancing  on  the  wavee  be  not 
an  nnpoetical  one,  the  adjunct  hoppesteree  doea  not  aeem 
80  proper  in  thia  place  aa  the  bellatrici  of  the  Theeeida, 
LiiL 

Yederi  aneor  le  nari  beUatrld, 
In  ToU  eanl  e  U  Tolti  guastati. 

In  another  reapaot  Chancer  haa  improTed  upon  hie  original, 
by  repreaenting  tha  ahipa  on  flre.  It  ihould  be  obaerved 
that  the  principal  oircumatancea  in  Boocace'a  deacription 
of  thia  temple  of  Mara  are  copied  from  Statina,  1.  Til. 

Yer.  9090.  The  hnnte]  The  hunUwtan,  from  the  Sax* 
hnnta.  Bee  before,  rer.  1680.  and  below,  Tar.  963(1  I  know 
not  what  to  think  of  the  two  following  Unefr  Waa  Chaucer 
aeriona,  or  did  he  tnaan,  in  thia  and  aome  other  aimilar 
paaagea,  to  ridicule  the  minute  and  often  incongmona 
deBcrlpti<ma  of  the  old  Romanoera?  The  linea  are  In  aU 
theBISS. 

Yer.  9097.  Th'  annerer  and  the  bowyar]  The  Bditiona 
and  all  the  liSS.  except  Dr.  Aakew'a,  read— The  barbour 
and  the  bocher.  I  was  glad  to  araU  myaelf  of  the  authority 
of  thoae  two  MS8.  to  inaert  7k*  armerer  initead  of  The 
barbour,  and  in  consequence  of  that  emendation  I  haTC 
▼entured,  from  conjecture  only,  to  subatitute  the  bowser 
for  Me  boeher, 

Yer.  9031.  With  thilke  aharpe  award}  Thilke  Is  from 
conjecture  only.  The  M6S.  read— Me.  fihnr^e  is  a  Diaqrl- 
lable  in  other  places.    See  Ter.  909&  9005. 9033. 

In  the  next  Una  I  hnve  alao  put  Yhanging  Inatead  of 
Hanging. 

Yer.  919&  Armed  they  weren]  This  Is  upon  the  authority 
of  Ed.  M.    The  M8S.  read— Armed  were  they— . 

Yer.  91M.  alauns]  Jlano  ia  the  I^Mmlsh  name  of  a 
speciea  of  Dog,  which  the  Dictionarlea  call  a  Maetif.  Sir 


lo  non  te  chegio  in  anne  aver  Tletoiiai — 
lo  oereho  sola  Emilia,  la  qual  poi 
Donarmi,  Dea,  se  donar  la  ml  vd. 

II  mode  trova  tu,  eh'lo  non  oe  euro 
O  ch*io  sia  Tinto,  o  ch'io  sia  vlndtore. 

Yer.  9973L  The  thridde  hour  ineqnal]  In  the  Aatrologloa! 
ayatem,  the  day,  from  aun-riae  to  snn.eet,  and  the  night, 
from  ann-aet  to  snn-riaeb  being  each  divided  into  xn  honia. 
It  is  plain,  that  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night  were  noTer 
equal,  except  Just  at  the  Equinoxes.  The  hours  attributed 
to  the  Planets  were  of  this  unequal  sort  See  Kalendrier 
de  Berg,  loc.  dt  and  our  anthor'a  treatiaaon  tha  Astrolabe^ 


J.  Doncfalar'a  tranalation  of  Frotasart.  B.  It. c.i4.  *•  fovre 
oonneta  and  two  Atlane  nfSpaggne,  fayre  and  good.** 

Yer.  91A4.  ToreUee']  Rather,  toretee,  with  the  MSB.  trmn 
the  Fa.  Tourett  which  ia  explained  by  Cotgrave  to  signify, 
among  other  thinga,  •*  the  Uitle  ring,  by  which  a  Bawkcs 
Lunet  orXeojJb,  ia  faatened  unto  the  Jeasea."  Mr.WartoB  haa 
shewn,  by  several  qnotatlona.  that  toretee  were  affixed  to 
the  collars  of  doga,  for  a  aimilar  pnrpoaa.  Hist,  of  Bug. 
Po.  p.  364.  Our  author  aaya.  that  •*  the  Ringe  (of  the 
Astrolabe)  renneth  in  a  manner  of  a  turet,"  lY.  of  Aat 
fol.  991.  b. 

Yer.  9171.  fraknaa}  The  Saacon  wnrd  for  what  we  can 
yVeeklce. 

Yer.  990&  What  haukea]  He  alludea  to  ffae  IbDowIng  i 
deacription  in  the  Theeeida,  L  vii. 

L'aula  grande  d'alti  oavaUeri 

Tnftta  era  plena,  e  di  diverse  gente.  | 

Quiri  aveva  sugulari  e  minlsUleii  i 

Di  dlversi  atti  oopioeamente,  ' 

ZUfslchi,  astoii  fslconi.  e  sparaTlerf, 

Bradil,  Ilneil,  e  mastln  Tsramente, 

8u  per  le  stanaa  e  in  terra  a  giaesra, 

Assai  a  quor  aentOi  bdll  a  vedera. 

Yer.  991ft  And  In  hire  hours]  I  oannot  better  Ulnalrate  I 
Chaocer'B  Aatrology  than  by  a  quotation  from  the  old  \ 
Kalendrier  de  Bergiere,  Edit.  ISOft  Sign.  K.  &  K  Qui  , 
yeult  savoir  comme  bogiera  aoevent  quel  planete  regne 
chaacnne  henre  du  Jour  et  de  la  nult,  doit  savoir  la  planete 
du  Jour  qui  veult  s'enquerlr ;  et  la  premiere  henre  tem- 
poreUe  du  soleil  levant  oe  jour  eat  pour  oelluy  planete.  la 
aeconde  heure  eat  pour  la  planete  ensnivant  et  In  tieroe 
pour  I'autre,  &c.  in  tha  following  order,  via.  Saturn. 
Jupiter,  Mara,  Sol,  Yenus,  Mercury,  Luna.  To  apply  this 
doctrine  to  the  preaent  case.  The  first  hour  of  the  Sunday, 
rsokcming  f  nnn  sun-rise^  belonged  to  the  Sun,  the  Planet 
of  the  day :  the  second  to  Yenus,  the  third  to  Mercury. 
Ac,  and  continuing  this  method  of  allotment,  we  shaU 
find  that  the  twenty-second  hour  also  belonged  to  the  Sun, 
and  the  twenty-third  to  Yenus ;  so  that  the  hour  of  Yenna 
really  waa.  as  Chaucer  aays,  two  houres  before  ann-riae 
of  tiie  following  dity. 

Acoordingly,  we  are  told  in  ver.  9973.  that  the  third 
hoar  after  Palamon  set  out  for  the  temple  of  Yenna,  the 
Sun  roee,  and  Emelle  began  to  go  to  the  temple  of  Diane 
It  ia  not  said,  that  this  waa  the  hour  of  Dlane^  or  the 
Moon,  hut  it  really  was ;  for,  aa  we  have  Juat  aeen,  the 
twenty-third  hour  of  Sunday  belonging  to  Yenns,  the 
twenty-fourth  muat  be  given  to  Mercury,  and  the  first 
hour  of  Monday  fsUa  In  oouraa  to  the  Moon,  the  presiding 
Planet  of  that  day. 

After  this  Aroite  Is  deaorlbed  aa  walking  to  the  temple 
of  Mara,  ver.  936ft  in  the  nexie  Aeere  of  Mare,  thnt  la,  the 
fourth  hour  of  the  day.  It  is  neceattry  to  take  tbeae 
worda  together,  for  like  nexie  howrt,  singly,  would  signify 
the  eeeond  hour  of  the  day ;  but  that,  according  to  the 
rule  of  rotation  mentioned  above,  belonged  to  fiatnm,  as 
the  tkird  did  to  Jupiter.  The  fourth  waa  Me  nexU  hemrt 
HfMare,  that  occurred  after  the  hour  laat  named. 

Yer.  9923.  Fayxeat  of  fayre]  So  Palamon  In  the  Theeeida. 

O  bella  dea,  del  bon  Yulcan  spoaa. 
Per  cui  eealiegm  U  monte  Citberone, 
Dee  i  ti  priego,  che  mi  sil  pietosa. 
Per  queue  amors  che  portasti  ad  Adooe. 

And  again.   See  below,  ver.  9840. 
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Vcr.  SS83.  Fa  mondo  il  tempio  b  di  lei  drapi  omata. 
Thca.].Tii. 

Ter.  2891.  Hire  bright  bere]  So  Emilia  is  described  in 
Thea.  1.  zii. 

Dtcbo  che  i  Bao  erin  parevm  d*oro, 
Non  eon  trezia  restretti,  ma  solnti 
EpetinatL 

Vor»  2S9S.  A  coraimel  Corona  di  qnenda  oeceale.  Thei. 
LrIL 

Yer.  8358.  Bhal  th«e  deolaren]  This  U  improper,  as  the 
fires  have  alrsady  declared  the  event  of  the  oombat  In 
the  Ordinal,  as  I  remember,  the  appearance  of  Diana  is 
prior  to  the  Omen. 

Ter.  8S78.  payen]  This  French  word  Is  constantly  used 
in  the  best  MS&  instead  of  poi^n. 

Ver.  837A.  O  stronge  god]  The  prayer  of  Ardte  in  the 
Theteida  begins  in  the  same  manner. 

A  forte  dio,  die  ne  1  regni  niTosi 
Bistonii  send  le  tue  sacie  case- 
Be  per  alto  Tolere  la  mia  etate 
E  le  mie  forze  merltan,  die  io 
De  i  toi  sia  detto,  per  qaella  pietate, 
Ch'ebbe  Ncptono,  alor  die  con  dislo 
Di  Cltharea  ueaoi  la  bdtate, 
Rinchiuso  da  Vnlean,  ad  ogni  idio 
Facto  ndese,  bomllmente  te  prisgo, 
Che  a  U  mid  prieghl  tu  non  fad  niego. 
Io  son  come  tn  vldl  giovfaietto,  fte. 

Ver.  8404.  Than  hdpe  me]  So  in  the  ThetekUu 

Dimqae  me  ajnta  per  Io  santo  fodio, 
Che  te  arse  gia,  d  come  me  arde  bora. 


1  tempii  taoi  eterni  sonenomo 

Ds  raimi  dd  mio  Tinto  oompagnone, 

Bt  ancota  le  mie  ▼!  penderano — 

Eterni  fochi  sempre  tI  arderano, 

E  la  barboa  [f .  barba]  e  i  md  con  [f.  oin]  die  oflfensione 

Di  fenro  non  sentircni  te  Imprometto. 

Ver.  84fil.  mU^ede]  OtU'Wit :  surpmee  in  counsel.  The 
sense  of  Uiis  word  has  been  most  ridiouloudj  mistaken  by 
Drjrden. 

For  this  advantage  ace  ttom  yonth  has  won. 
As  not  to  be  out-ridden,  though  out-run. 

Ver.  S46a  Min  ben  also  the  maladies  colde]  I  spprshend 
that  sMilaif ics  in  this  verse  is  to  be  pronounced  as  of  four 
VUaMea. 

Mfai  ben  al86  the  m&Iadies  odlde. 
See  below*  ver.  S49& 

Ther  wte  in  th'h6steli1e8  tilab<Jate. 
And  ver.  SS91. 

Tlwr  n*^  swidie  c6mpagnieB  ndvsr  twfy. 

However,  If  any  one  diould  prefer  a  hobbling  line  with 
another  syllable  in  it,  he  may  read  with  the  best  MSS* 
And  mIn  bsn  also,  &c. 

Ver.  2S08.  Onlding  of  diddes]  Rubbing,  ttom  the  Bax. 
Gnidan ;  /Heart.  I  have  not  scrupled  to  insert  this  read- 
mg  in  the  text  ftom  a  single  MS.  (NG.)  and  that  one  of 
tlie  least  anthortty.  Indeed  both  Caxtonls  Editions  sup- 
port it,  for  they  read  gufdyng  /  snd  n  in  many  HSS.  is 
andisdngnUhable  from  u.  The  other  readings  are, 
^9^99W^9^  Oigging,  Qrigging,  Girding,  Qjfding,  Qrjfding. 

Ver.  8613.  Fipea,  trompes]  Thesdda,  L  il 

A  nna  bom  trombe,  nacfaare,  e  tamburi 

Sonaron  forte- 
See  Dn  Gange.  in  v.  NacAiu,  who  deeoribee  it  to  be  a  Und 
of  braaen  dmm  nsed  in  the  cavalry. 

Ver.  8616:  Here  three]  So  In  the  Thesdda. 

Qid  tre,  la  quatro,  e  qui  sd  adunati, 
Tim  lor  mosnaado  dlvarM  ragiono. 

Ver.  8987.  Bdd  yet  the  ohambre]  So  the  Theedda. 

Andaor  Is  lidie  earners  teaea 
Dd  sao  palagio. 


Ver.  853ft.  an  o]  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  this  be  an 
abbreviation  of  Ovex,  or  whether  the  Interjection  Ho  were 
nsed  to  command  a  cessation  of  noise,  as  wdl  as  of  fight- 
ing. &c  For  the  latter  use,  see  v.  1708L  S6S8.  snd  Holinshed, 
p.  496.  The  dnke  of  Norfolke  was  not  f  uUie  set  forward, 
when  the  King  oast  down  his  warder,  and  the  Heraldee 
cried,  Hoy  ho. 

Ver.  8658.  himself  to  were]  To  d^end.  It  is  a  Saxon 
W(nd.  See  Chr.  Sax.  Gibs.  p.  57.  bine  werede.  ee  d^findit. 
-4nd  p.  148.    See  also  Lydg.  Troy.  B.  iv. 

That  didde  ne  plate  might  his  body  were. 

Ver.  85S91  ylast]  The  prepodttve  jr  is  sn  addition  of  my 
own,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre  ;  but  perhaps  we  might 
read  **  No  longer  shal  the  toumeyinge  last."  Bee  the  n.  on 
ver,  I65&  I  should  observe  that  some  MBS.  read  touma- 
mefU,  and  MB.  D.  Umrmentenge,  which  may  lead  us  to 
suspect  that  Chanoer  posdbly  wrote,  toumepmenting, 

Ver.8S63.  Thevoisof  the  peple]  So  the  Thesdda. 

Di  nobfli  e  dd  populo  11  romore 
Tocbo  le  stelle,  d  fa  alto  e  forte, 
Li  dd,  dlcendo,  servi  tal  signore 
Che  de  gli  amid  sud  ftigle  la  morte. 

Ver«  8606.  the  herte  spone]  This  part  of  the  human 
body  is  not  mentioned  in  any  Dictionary,  that  I  have  seen. 
The  following  passage  of  Jonson,  Sad  Shefherd,  A.  i. 
S.  vi.  would  incline  one  to  suspect,  that  it  means  the 
concave  part  of  the  breast,  where  the  lower  ribs  unite  with 
the  eartUago  eneiformU. 

—He  that  undoes  him,  (the  deer,) 
Doth  deave  the  brisket  bone,  upon  the  jpoon 
Of  which  a  little  gristle  grows— 

The  Olosa  supposes  spone,  to  be  a  Partidpleb  signifying 
Thrust,  driven,  pusht  /  from  the  It.  Bpingere. 

Ver.  8617>  He  foineth  on  his  foo]  I  have  ventured  to 
substitute  /oo  instead  of  /oot,  or  feet,  the  readings  of  the 
MSB.  Foot  seems  to  have  been  originally  introduced  by  a 
copyist  from  the  preceding  line,  and  to  have  been  after^ 
wards  altered  to/eet,  in  order  to  make  some  sense. 

Ver.  S6S&  the  vale  of  Oalaphey]  This  word  is  variously 
written;  Colaphep,  Oalgapheg,  Oalapeg.  There  was  a 
town  edled  Gcdapha,  In  Mauritania,  Tingitana,  upon  the 
river  Malva  (Cdlar.  Qoog.  Ant  v.  ii.  p.  035.)  which  perhaps 
may  have  given  name  to  the  vale  here  meant  For 
Bclnutrie,  ver.  8638;  see  the  note  on  ver.  57. 

Ver.  a673i  The  trompoures]  the  trumpeters.  So  the  best 
MS&  If  the  learned  Editor  of  Ancient  SeoUish  Poems  had 
found  this  word  in  this  sense  in  bis  copy  of  Chanoer,  he 
would  not  I  apprehend,  have  looked  any  further  tm  an 
explanation  of  it  in  The  Dance,  by  Dunbar,  Bt  8.  v.  la 
p.  87. 

Ver.  8677'  Whlohe  a  miraole]  It  is  soaroe  necessary  to 
observe  that  which,  in  our  ancient  language,  was  oflen 
used  for  who  and  ufhaL  It  is  used  for  ufhai  here,  and 
sgain,  ver.  5621. 6875> 

Ver.  8685.  And  waa  all  his  In  chere^  as  his  in  herte]  I 
have  patched  up  this  verse,  as  wdl  as  I  coud,  out  of  the 
dUferant  copies.  There  is  no  authority,  as  I  recollect  for 
the  first  in,  except  Ca.  8.  but  it  seems  absolutdy  neceesary : 
and  all  the  copies  read— «» in  his  herte— Vfhich,  I  think,  is 
evidently  wrong. 

Ver.  8686.  a  fury]  Most  of  the  copies  have  a  fire.  MS. 
A.  reads  a  fwgr,  from  which  I  have  made  the  present 
reading,  as  in  the  Thesdda  It  is  Herinis,  L  e.  Brinnps,  one 
of  the  Furies. 


Ver.  8696.  oorven]  Cut  out  of  his  harness.  I  suppose  to 
save  the  time  and  trouble  of  regularly  disarming  him,  the 
laces,  A:c.  were  cut 

Ver.  871&.  And  fermadee]  Pharmacia.  I  have  added 
the  and,  which  seems  asnecessaiy  to  the  sense  as  to  the 
metre. 

Ver.  8735.  The  gree]  The  prize  ,•  the  honour  qf  the  da^> 
So  In  P.  P.  f  01.96. 

Thegre  yet  hath  he  gotten,  for  al  his  grete  wound. 
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And  in  that  onrtotu  old  BallAd,  Tkt  tumatment  qf  Ttfflm- 
Aam.  T«r.  91.  Ancl«nt  Poetry,  t.  U. 

[To]  whicfa  of  all  the  beehdeiy  gnmted  to  thegne. 

And  H^in,  tct.  IM. 


Thev  gathered  Perldn  aboat  on  evety  side. 

Ana  grant  him  there  the  ffrte,  the  more  wai  hto  pride. 


It  waa  neoeeaary  to  rindioate  thto  old  phraae,  as  the 
Bdltiona  hare  dieoaitled  it  for  They  greU. 

Ver.  S740I.  a  Joumee]  A  day't  work,  or  way.  Fa.  To 
make  thia  still  olearer,  the  Editions,  in  general,  read— a 
<taye«  icmnwy— and  spoil  the  Tone. 

Yer.  9748.  bouke]  The  trunk  t/  tke  bodg,  probably : 
from  the  Sax.  Buoe,  «enler. 

Ver.  S809.  ovemome]  Overtaken ;  from  OTsmiman,  Bax. 

Ver.  2803.  And  yet]  6u  in  the  Theodda.  L  x. 

£  anchor  ne  le  bram  em  perduta 
La  Tltal  fona,  sol  ne  lo  intelletto 
E  nel  eons  era  aaoora  sostenata 
LapochaTita. — 

Ver.  8813.  Therfore  I  stint]  Thto  to  apparently  a  fling 
at  Boocaoe's  pompous  description,  of  the  passage  of  Arcite's 
soul  to  heaTen.  Thee.  L  xi.  It  should  be  observed  however, 
that  our  author  had  already  made  use  of  the  same  des- 
cription in  hto  Troilua,  v.  1806,  aeq.  It  to  not  in  the 
PhUuetrato. 

Ver.  9817.  ther  Mars  hto  soul  gie]  The  foroe  of  ther  In 
thto  passage  will  best  appear  by  a  collation  of  other  similar 
paaaages.    See  particularly  ver.  fiOSS.  7143.  9182. 

Ver.  S856.  He  casteth]  I  have  added  Hct  to  complete  the 
verse.  The  use  of  pronouns  redundantly  to  common  in 
Chaucer. 

Ver.  S868.  in  that  aelve  grove]  In  the  Tluuida,  Ardta 
to  buried— nel  boaco,  ove  raneuna 

Aver  soTsnte  sotova  de  amors. 

Ver.  S808.  Of  funeral]  0/  to  a  conjectural  supplement. 
Or  the  verse  may  be,  perhaps  better,  completed,  by  taking 
in  the  word  /uUp  from  MS.  NC.  and  Ed.  Ca.  2.— in  which 
th*  olBoe 

Funeral  he  might  all  /uUy  aoeomplioe. 

Ver.  2879:  And  after  thto]  The  second  this  to  from  con- 
Jecture  only.  Some  MS6.  read— And  after  thto  Theseus 
hath  r<e»f— which  perhape  to  right 

Ver.  2879.  bare  the  visage]  If  thto  expresrion  were  In 
Milton,  the  Critioks  would  not  fail  to  call  it  an  elegant 
Graeitm.  In  Chancer  we  can  only  hope  that  it  may  be 
allowed  to  be  an  elegant  AnglieUm,  Froiaart  sayib  that 
the  corpse  of  our  Edward  IIL  waa  carried  *«  tout  au  long  de 
la  eiti  de  Londreh  it  Tlalre  deoonvert,  juequee  d  Weatmon" 
stierr    V.  Lc.32(L 

Ver.  988&  With  flotery  herd]  Thea.  L  xL 

Con  rabttf&ta  braxa  [or,  baiba]  e  tzlsto  crine 
B  polveroso. — 

Floterg  seems  literally  to  mean  Jloting ;  as  hair  dlsche- 
velled  {rabbi^^ata)  may  be  said  to  flote  upon  the  air. 
Ruggg  to  rou^A. 

Ver.  9887.  And  passing  over]  According  to  thto  reading, 
the  sense  to  plain,  that  Palamon  was  the  reufullest,  dec 
pauing  over,  or  excepting,  EmeUe.  But  all  the  MSB.  that 
I  have  seen,  renA— other.  If  we  adhere  to  that,  we  must 
dispose  the  Parenthesto  thus : 

And  (passing  other  of  weping)  Emelie 
The  reuAillest,  d^c — 

and  the  sense  will  be,  that  with  Palamon  came  also  Bmelie 
(passing  others  qf,  or  in  wepingt  the  reufullest,  Ac.  But 
such  a  construction  would  be  very  harsh  and  unlike 
Cliauoer's  usual  facility ;  and  therefore  I  rather  believe 
we  should  read— over.— with  Ed.  Urr. 

Ver.  9897>  his  bow  Turkeis]  So  tn  the  Rom,  de  la  R. 
Love  to  said  to  have  deux  arc*  TurquoU,  ver.  924i 

Ver.  9904.  the  maister  strete]  The  principal  street  Lo 
touverain  carrefour.    Froissart,  v.  iv.  c.  98. 


Ver.  2960.  the  liohe>wske]  The  custom  of  watdiing 
with  dead  bodies  (lice.  Sax.)  to  probabl]^  very  ancient  in 
this  country.  It  was  abused,  as  other  Wakes  and  Vigils 
were  See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Vioilubl.  Jn  rigiliis  area 
corpora  mortuorum  vetantur  ekoreai  et  cantilenee,  eteu- 
laree  ludi  et  alii  turpee  et/atui.  Synod.  Wigom.  an.  134U. 
o.  5.  Chancer  seems  to  have  confounded  the  Wake-ptoys. 
as  they  were  called,  of  hto  own  time  with  the  Funeral- 
games  of  the  Antlents.  So  in  Troilus,  v.  303.  TktxOns  ssgrs 
toPandarus, 

But  of  the  Are  and  flambe  foneral 
In  whidi  my  body  brennen  shall  to  i 
And  of  thie/e$te  and  plajfee  paUetf 
At  my  vigiie  I  pray  thee  take  good  hede. 

Ver.  9964.  in  no  di^oint]  With  no  dieadvantage.  So 
ver  13341.  In  swiohe  dli^oint ;  at  euch  dieadvantage. 

Ver.  9903.  that  fayre  ehaine  of  love]  Our  author's  philo- 
sophy to  borrowed*  as  it  to  usually,  from  Boethius.  L.  it. 
Met& 

Hanc  rerum  seriem  Ugat, 

Tezras  ac  pelagus  regens, 

Et  cdo  imperttans,  amor. 

Bee  also,  for  what  follows,  L.  iv.  Vt,  6L 
Ver.  3019.  Lo  the  oke]  So  in  the  Theseida. 

Li  querd,  ehe  anno  si  lungo  nutrimento 
£  tanta  ^ta  quanto  noi  vedemo, 
Anno  pur  alcon  tempo  ilnimento. 
Le  dure  pietre  anoor  fte. 

Ver.  3043k  Than  to  it  wisdom]  From  the  Theeeida. 

E  pero  fan  de  la  necessitate 
Virtu,  quando  bisogna,  e  saplentia, 
E  U  oontrario  e  chiara  vanttats. 

Ver.  3086.  hto  vassallage]  Valour,  prowess,  Froissart,  v. 
L  o.  271.  k  grand  honneur  et  vasseUage.    See  Du  Cange,  in 

V.  VASSATrCVM. 

Ver.  3078.  With  all  th'  avys]  80  the  Stetnte  5  H.  IV.  is 
said  in  the  Preamble  to  be  made— 4ie  r  advis  et  assent  dee 
Seignurs,  &m,  Theaame  form  to  used  in  most  of  the  Acts 
of  that  reign. 

Ver.  3091.  oweth]'  By  writing  thto  word  so,  according 
to  some  MBS.  we  preserve  a  proper  distktotion  between 
oitetk,  the  third  person  Sing,  of  the  Present  Tcmse,  and 
ought,  whidi  waa  formerly  only  tiaed  hi  the  Fast  Tense. 

Ver.  3100.  Thus  cndeth  Palamon]  Beforol  quit  thto  tale,  I 
will  Just  take  notice  that  theaame  subject  has  been  treated 
twice  in  Frendi  verse^  many  years  since  Chaucer's  time, 
by  two  Ladies.  The  one,  Anne  de  Oraville,  to  said  by  Da 
Verdier  (BibU  p.  49.)  to  have  translated  de  viell  langage  et 
prose  Le  beau  Romant  des  deux  awMnts  PeUamon  et  Arcita> 
It  began  thus : 

Victorieux  en  annea  et  amoun 
Fut  Theseus,  apres  que  plusieun  Jeon 
Eut  Be}oum6  en  rAnuuone  tene, 
Ou  Cupido  et  Mars  luy  flrent  guexre, 
Les  queto  vainqult  et  Hypolite  ansi— 

The  other,  Jeanne  de  la  Fontaine,  is  mentioned  by  La 
Croix  du  Maine ;  and  it  was  most  probably  her  poem, 
that  Johannes  Seeundus  bos  celebrated,  1.  iiL  Eleg.  xv.  as 
he  appears  to  have  written  her  Epitaph  and  a  Heenia  upon 
her  death.    V.  Lib,  Funer^-iaier  Opp.  Secund. 

In  the  New  Edit  of  Les  BibNotheques  Francoises,  the 
Poem  of  Anne  de  Grarille  to  said  to  be  still  preserved  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ;  and  I  find  from  a  note  of  M- 
de  la  Monnope  In  that  E<dlt  that  he  was  well  apprised 
of  our  Chaucer'a  having  borrowed  thto  tale  fhun  the 
Theeeida. 

Ver.  3126.  in  PiUtes  voto]  In  such  a  voioe  aa  Pilale 
was  used  to  speak  with  in  the  Mysteries.  Pilate^  being  aa 
odious  character,  was  probably  represented  as  qwaklng 
with  a  harsh,  disagreeable  voice. 

Ver.  3156.  After  thto  verse,  the  two  following  are  found 
in  GO  many  MSB.  that  perhaps  they  ought  to  have  been 
inserted  in  the  text 

And  ever  a  thousand  good  ageins  on  badde ; 
That  knowest  thou  wel,  but  if  thou  be  madde. 
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Ver.  317^  u  d«ine  not]  This  pbraM  has  oocoxred  before : 
ver.  2904.  As  kepe  me.  Ver.  23ia  Aa  sende.  I  onoe 
thought  that  oi  in  these  cases  was  used  elllptioally  for  do 
so  much  as  t  but  then  the  following  verb  must  have  beoi 
in  the  inflnitire  mood,  whereas  it  is  often  in  the  imper»- 
tiTe.  8eo  ver.  5773.  As  taketh.  Ver.  6631.  As  doth. 
Ver.  133S2.  As  beth.  I  am  therefore  rather  inclined  to 
understand  it  in  the  sense  of  #o.  aooordlng  to  its  original 
etymology.  ^#  is  an  abbreviation  of  alt*  and  that  of  al 
S¥>a  i  sie  omnino.    See  ver.  5481. 5778.  7007* 

Ver.  S190L  heody  Nicholas]  Hendjf,  or  Hende,  as  it  was 
more  oommooly  written,  signified,  courttous.     So 


—A,  sire,  ye  shuld  ben  hende, 
And  cuiteu,  as  a  man  of  yours  estat. 

Ver.  32ia  augrim-stones]  Augrim  Is  a  corruption  of 
AifiorUhmt  the  Arabian  term  for  Numeration.  Augrim- 
stones  therefore  were  the  pebbUt,  or  counters,  which  were 
anciently  used  In  Numeration. 

Ver.  asri7.  the  Unges  note]  What  this  note,  or  tune,  was 
I  must  leave  to  be  explained  by  the  Musical  Antiquaries 
Angeius  ad  virginem,  I  suppose,  was  Ave  Maria,  Ac. 

Ver.  3K3L  Of  elghtene  yere]  The  words—I  gesse— are 
not  in  the  MSSl  MSl  A.  reads,  seventene  /  which  perhaps 
may  be  right  if  seventene  be  pronounced  as  of  four 
syllables.  Ask.  1  and  2.  would  remove  all  diffloultles 
by  reading,  Qfe^htene  pere  this  woman  was  qfage. 

Ver.  aS27.  He  knew  not  Catim]  The  calling  of  this 
author  Caton  shews,  that  he  was  more  studied  In  French 
than  in  Latin.  See  below,  ver.  9351.  1494&  16155.  Who 
be  was,  or  of  what  age,  is  uncertain :  but  his  authority, 
four  or  five  hundred  years  ago,  seems  to  have  been  as 
great  as  if  he  had  really  been  the  famous  Censor  of  Rome. 
However,  the  maxim  here  alluded  to  is  not  properly  one 
of  Cato's;  but  I  find  It  in  a  kind  of  Supplement  to  the 
Moral  DIstichs,  entitled  Faeetus  int.  Auotores  octo  monlm. 
Lngd.  1538.  capi  UL 

Due  tibi  prole  parem  sponsam  moresque  venuitam, 
81  cum  pace  veils  vitam  deduoere  Justam. 

The  same  treatise,  or  at  least  oup  with  the  same  begin- 
ning  and  on  the  same  suljeet,  is  mentioned  in  the  Cat. 
MB&  ColL  Trin.  Dublin,  n.  87&  under  the  title  of  Urbanus, 
It  la  there  attributed  to  Daniel  Eeelesiensis  (Churahe), 
who  lived  about  the  year  lisa  See  Bole.  Cent.  lii.  17-  ind 
Fabtte.  Bib.  Med.  Mi,  In  v. 

Ver.  3t37.  many  a  gore"]  This  word  Is  used  again  in  ver. 
I  13119.   I  do  not  understand  it  in  either  place. 

Ter.  3247.  bllsful  for  to  see]  The  better  MS8.  read— on 
to  se^r-whlch  I  beUeve  is  right.    Bee  L  W.  2914.  Lydg. 
I  Tn»y,  B.  ilL  ch.  xxU. 

His  brother  Troglus,  to  goodly  on  to  tee— 

t  and  Oowcr,  Co^/i  Am.  foL  17>  b. 

I  The  was  she  fouler  unto  [r.  on  to]  se. 

'  Ver.  324a  the  newe  perjenete  tree]  Some  of  the  M68. 
I  read,  perjonette,  as  if  the  word  were  derived  from  the 
I  Itau  pcro  giovanetto,  rather  than  from  the  Fb.  poire,  or 
I  pere,Jeunette.    In  either  case  it  signifies  a  poung  pear. 

I  Ver.  3S5I.  perled  with  latoun]  That  is,  I  beUeve,  orna- 
mented urith  latoun  in  the  shape  of  pearls.  It  is  probable 
that  some  very  elegant  purses  were  embroidered  with  real 
pearls 

Ver.  3254.  So  gay  a  popelot^  This  word  may  either  be 
eonsiderod  as  a  diminutive  from  Poupie,  a  Puppet ;  or  as 
a  corruption  of  i*api</o(ra young  butterfly. 

Ver.  3S6B.  a  primerole]  Old  Fa.  for  a  Prim/rose-  It  is 
used  by  Gower.    Cofsf.  Am.  fol.  148. 

Ibid,  a  piggesnie]  The  Komans  used  oculus  as  a  term  of 
endearment,  and  perhaps  piggesnie,  in  vulgar  language, 
only  nwians  ocellus  ;  the  eyes  of  that  animal  being  remark- 
ably small.  The  wtnd  occurs  again  In  the  Hemedle  nf 
Usve,  ver.  267.  Ihoogh  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be  a  work  of 


Ver.  aS86.  haiow]  It  would  much  exoeed  the  limits  of 


these  notes  to  recite  the  several  opinions  oonoeming  the 
original  of  this  word.  The  curious  reader  may  consult 
Du  Cange  in  v.  and  Hickes,  Gr.  Fr.  Theot  p.  96.  I  rather 
beUeve  It  to  have  been  derived  fh>m  Har.  alius,  and  Op, 
cloMor,  two  Islandic  word%  which  were  probably  once 
common  to  all  the  Scandinavian  nations.  Bee  Gudmund. 
And.  Lex.  Island,  by  Resenius.  Hafn.  1683.  In  support  of 
this  opinion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  very  word 
Haroep,  or  Harop,  was  used  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Low-countriei  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Harou  was 
by  the  Nraimans.    Dn  Cange,  in  v.  Uamoxp. 

Ver.  330&  Of  Crlstes]  Of  is  added  from  conjecture  only. 

Ver.  331R.  With  Poules  windows]  Perhaps  this  means, 
that  his  shoes  were  cut  in  squares  like  panee  of  glass. 
Bale  mentions  fenestraios  ealceos  as  making  part  of  the 
hnbit  of  the  Franciscans.  Cent  iv.  27.  and  91.  They  also 
occur  in  the  Cistercian  Statutes  an.  I5S9l  and  the  Monks  are 
forbidden  to  wear  them.  Du  Cange  in  v.  Calcbi  rBNBsnun. 

Ver.  3321.  of  alight  waget]  Or,  WaicheL  Skinner  explains 
Wateha  to  mean  a  colour,  a  whitish  blue ;  but  in  this 
place  it  seems  rather  to  mean  some  kind  of  cloth  ;  deno- 
minated, perhaps,  from  the  town  of  Watehet,  In  Somerset- 
shire. Instead  of  light,  some  M8&  read  Jin  ;  and  Ma  A. 
ufhiL  This  last  epithet  would  bo  quite  Inconsistent  with 
Skinner's  explanation. 

Ver.  3389.  the  soole  of  Oxenforde]  The  school  of  Oxford 
seems  to  have  been  in  much  the  same  estimation  for  its 
dancing,  as  that  of  Stratford  for  its  French.  See  before, 
ver.  125.  Oxenforde  is  a  Quadrisyllable.  Oxnaforda. 
Sax. 

Ver.  3336.  tapsters]  A  female  keeper  of  a  tap  or  tavern. 
See  n.  on  ver.  2(119.  and  the  ProL  to  the  oontbiuatkm  of  the 
C.  T.  Ed.  Urr.  p.  604.     - 

Ver.  3337.  aquaimous]  Squeamish  /  but  I  know  not  how 
to  make  that  sense  agree  with  what  follows.  Robert  of 
Brunne  (in  his  translation  of  Manuel  des  Peehies,  MS. 
Bod.  2(r78.  fol.  46.)  writes  this  word,  esquaimous ,-  which 
is  nearer  to  its  original,  exquamiare,  a  corruption  of 
exeambiare. 

Ver.  3368.  a  shot  window]  That  is,  I  suppose,  a  window 
that  was  shut  It  might  perhaps  be  better  to  write  this 
word,  with  some  of  the  MSS.  shet,  or  shette  ;  as  Chaucer 
does  in  other  places,  ver.  16605. 16610.  MS.  A.  reads  shop,- 
and  HA.  shorU 

Ver.  3361,  2.]  These  two  llnee,  containing  Absolon's 
Bong,  were  meant,  I  apprehend,  to  be  broken  into  four 
short  verses,  which  will  rime  together  very  harmoniously, 
if  the  accent  be  laid  upon  the  last  of  lad^,  as  it  often  is  in 
such  compositions. 

Ver.  3382.  And  som  for  strokee]  In  the  margin  of  MB.  C.  I. 
is  the  following  note.    «  Ovid.  Ictlbus  agrestis  Ac." 

Ver.  3384.  He  plaleth  Herode]  This  is  much  in  character. 
The  Parish-Clerks  had  always  a  principal  share  in  the 
representation  of  Myateriee.  See  the  Pref.  to  Dodsley's 
Old  Plays,  p.  xlL 

Ver.  3392.  the  neighe  sUe]  Gower  has  this  proverbe. 
Co^f.  Am.  B.  ilL  f.  58. 

An  olde  sawe  is :  who  that  Is  slygfh 
In  place  wher  he  may  be  nyghe. 
He  maketh  the  ferre  leef  loth. 

Ver.  3449.  Seinte  Frideswide]  Beint  Is  one  of  the  very 
few  French  adjectives,  which,  after  their  naturalisation 
here,  retained  for  a  considerable  time,  I  apprehend,  a 
distinction  of  Gender.    See  the  ISssay,  Ac  p.  xxviil. 

Chaucer  always  writes  it  Seinte,  when  he  uses  It  In  the 
feminine  gender ;  and  the  final  e  Is  often  to  be  pro- 
nounced, as  in  this  place.  See  ver.  7186.  10292.  SeinU 
Marie— ver.  7406.  7701.  SeinU  Chariteei  Of  the  same 
form  are  BxeellenU,  ver.  10459.  and  Peregrine,  ver.  10742. 

There  is  great  propriety  in  making  the  Carpenter  invoke 
St.  Frideswide,  who  was  Patroness  of  a  considerable  Priory 
at  Oxford,  and  in  high  eetimation  therow 

Ver.  3457.  another  derk]  He  alludes  to  a  story,  which 
ia  told  of  the  famous  Thalee  by  Plato  in  his  Theatetus, 
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p.  127.  Ed.  Fie  Imt  oar  author  probably  read  it  in  the  Cmlo 
KweUe  Antiehe,  N.  36.  It  it  there  enUtled,  l>*Mno  Strologo 
eh'ebbe,  nomi  MUemtiui,  eke /St  riprtto  da  una  donna. 

Yer.  3479.  wigfatee]  WiUhea,  In  the  Tentonio,  Wite- 
vr&uwei  but  whether  th^  were  eo  oalled  from  their 
wUdom,or  from  their  being  soppoeed  to  be  olothed  in 
«0ft<(e,  ie  not  clear.  A  widote,  in  that  langnage,  is  called  a 
wU-vrouwe,  from  the  latter  droumstanoe.  Killki  in  r. 
Bee  K^yeler'e  DiMertatfcm  de  MtOieribue  Fatidieie,  in 
which,  with  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  probabilityi  be 
has  traoed  the  popular  notlona  oi  witdies  and  witchoraft. 
in  the  northern  parte  of  Europe,  from  a  very  early  period. 
The  faoolty  of  floating  upon  the  water,  ao  as  not  to  bo 
capable  of  being  drowned,  ie  eeoribed  by  Pliny  to  a  race  of 
male-witohes  in  Pontna.  Nat.  Hlet  L  tIL  oi  S.  non  poew 
mergi,  ne  quidem  TCitibiu  degraTato^ 

Yer.  34801  the  Night-epd]  The  charm,  which  foUowe, 
▼er.  3483-6.  is  so  lamely  repreeented  in  aU  the  MBR.  that 
I  have  left  it  aa  I  fomid  it  in  the  common  edition!.  It 
mig^t  perhaps  be  a  little  improved  by  reading  it  thos ; 

Jesu  Crist  and  Seint  Benedight 
BUsse  this  bous  from  every  wight. 
Pro  the  nigfates  mare.    Pater-noeter. 
Wha  wonest  thou  Setait  Peter's  suster? 

In  ver.  2.  wicked  may  be  left  out  upon  the  authority  of 
M&  A.  and  others.    It  is  oerUinly  an  unnecessary  epithet 

yer.  3.  Pater-noeter  was  often  repeated  in  the  middle,  as 
woU  as  at  the  end,  of  charms. 

▼er.  4.  Instead  of  woneel,  some  copies  read  wendeet 
I  do  not  understand  bow  the  Night-mare  came  to  be  allied 
to  St.  Peter. 

To  say  the  truth,  I  suspect  this  charm  to  be  an  inter- 
pol)iti<in.  We  hare  a  Night-q>el  of  another  form  in 
Gervaa.  Tilber.  Otia  Imper.  1.  iiL  c  9&  See  also  the 
Deoemeron.  D.  yiL  N.  I. 

Fantarima,  Faatadma, 

Che  di  notte  val, 

A  ooda  ritta  d  venisti, 

A  eoda  rltta  te  n'aadnd,  jce. 


Concerning  Me  Nightmare,  see  Keysler,  Aniiq.  Sej^enL 
^4»7. 

Yer.  SSOa  no  Ubbe]  No  blab.  Ubben,  Holl.  Klappen, 
BaLO.  blaterare.  Kilian. 

Yer.  351i.  harwed  helle]  Harried.  Bajc  harraeeed,  eub- 
dued.  Our  ancestors  were  very  fond  of  a  story  of  Christ's 
exploits  in  his  Deeeensue  ad  inferoe,  which  they  called 
the  harrowing  iffHetU,  They  took  it,  with  eeveral  others 
of  the  same  stamp,  from  the  Gospel  of  Nioodemus,  Fabr. 
Cod.  Apoa  N.  T.  There  is  a  Foem  upon  this  eul^ect  In 
H&  Bod.  1687. 

Bou  Jesu  Crist  herowed  hMe 
Of  hardegeetei  Ich  wille  teUe. 

And  in  the  Chetter  Whiteut^Plapee,  MS.  Harl  9013.  the 
company  of  Cookes,  whioh  was  to  exhibit  the  17th  Pageant, 
or  the  Deeetneue  ad  in/etna,  is  thus  addressed. 

Yon  Cookes  with  your  carriage  see  that  you  doe  weU, 
In  pagente  sett  out  the  harrowinge  0/ helle. 

See  also  P.  P.  pass.  xix.  f.  101— & 

Yer.  3fia6.  for  God]  Pour  dieu.  Fa. 

Yer.  3530.  The  aorwe  of  Noe]  It  will  be  in  vain,  I  appre- 
hend, to  look  for  this  anecdote  in  Genesis,  even  in  Dr. 
Kennioot's  edition.  Nicholas  probably  quoted  it  from  the 
Mysteries,  with  which  the  Carpenter  was  better  acquainted. 
The  dispute  between  Noah  and  his  wife  upon  this  occasion 
makes  a  considerable  part  of  the  3d  Pageant  of  the  Chetter 
Whiteun-Plagee  above-mentioned.  MS.  HarU  S0I3.  The 
following  linee  will  shew  the  grounds  of  her  refusal  to 
embark. 

NoK.    Wife,  come  in ,  why  standee  thou  there  ? 
Thou  art  ever  ftt>wud,  that  dare  I  swere. 
Come  in  on  Codes  halfe ;  tyme  it  were. 
For  fear  lest  that  wee  drowne. 
WiFX.    Yea,  Sir,  set  up  your  sails, 

And  rowe  forth  with  evil  haUe, 
For  wlthouten  anie  faJle 
1  wil  not  oute  of  this  tonne ; 


But  I  have  my  gossepes  everich  one. 
One  foote  ftuther  I  will  not  gone : 
They  shal  not  drown  by  St.  John, 

And  1  may  save  ther  life. 
They  loved  me  frill  well  by  Christ 
But  thou  wm  let  them  into  thie  diist, 
EUis  rowe  forth,  Noe,  wlien  thou  Ust, 

And  get  thee  a  news  wife. 

At  last  Bern,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brethrm,  fetches 
her  on  board  by  foroe,  and  {upon  Noah's  wetooming  her 
•he  gives  him  a  box  on  the  ear. 

Theae  Playes  are  said,  perhape  truly,  to  have  been  first 
written  in  1388,  but  the  Harleian  MB.  repieeenta  them,  as 
they  were  to  be  exhibited  in  1600.  There  is  a  better  copy 
of  theaaroePlayea  in  the  BodL  Lib.  E.  N.  11&  tranaarlbed 
by  one  William  Bedford,  1604.  but  even  in  that  we  aee  but 
•mall  remaina  of  the  original  diction  and  orthogr^hy. 

Yer.  36M.  His  owen  bond]  With  his  own  band.  80 
Oower,  C0f|/C  Am.  foL  76.  b. 

The  crafle  Myaerve  of  woUe  fonde. 
And  made  doth  her  owen  hottde. 

See  also  fd.  113.  a. 

Thyng  whidi  h»eajdhie  owne  mouth. 

Yer.  36iS.  the  atalkea]  The  «f<pf.  Gloaa.  Urr.  but  I 
rather  believe  the  rengee  to  mean  the  etepe,  and  thottalkee 
the  upright  piecee  of  a  ladder. 

Yer.  3638.  dam]  From  the  Sax.  dumlan,  mueeilare, 
murmurare, 

Yer.  3688.  a  trewe  love]  What  kind  of  thing  this  was  to 
be  borne  under  the  tongue,  I  do  not  undcntsnd.  [See  the 
Oloes.  in  V.  Tnwe-Love.— Add.  note,  Ed.  1798.] 

Yer.  37O8.  I  awdte  and  swete]  SweUan,  Sax.  signifies 
to  die.  Chaucer  uses  eweite  to  signify  the  elTect  of  a  great 
oppresdon  of  spirits.  See  ver.  135&  9690.  R.  R.  24«^ 
Hence  our  word  eultrp  {eweUrp)  to  axpress  a  «i0Waiuv 
heat 

Yer.  37O8L  it  wol  not  be,  eompame^  So  M&  C.  I.  It  is 
put,  for  the  sake  of  the  rime,  instead  of  the  Fa.  Com  peine, 
eompagnon.  We  use  friend  in  the  same  eenae.  In  Iffi. 
C.  it  is  written  eompaine ;  in  eome  of  the  beet  MSB.  esai 
bame.  The  Editions  read- 
As  hdpe  me  God  ofid  ewett  Saint  Jame, 

Yer.  3784.  thyn  ore]  The  Editt  have  made  It  thp  nort. 
But  ore  is  the  right  word.  It  signiflee  grace,  /Stveicr, 
protection.  See  B.  O.  p.  381,  mylce  and  ore,  mercp  and 
graec^p.  475.  in  eras  ore  ich  am  ido.  in  whoee  protection  I 
am  put.  And  Li  beaue  dieconut.  MB.  Cotton.  CaL  A.ii 
foL49Lb. 

Syr  Ly  beans  fhurtteds  sore, 
And  soyde ;  Maugys,  thpn  ore, 
To  drinks  lette  me  go. 

Where  tkpn  ore  must  be  understood  to  mean  wUh  tkg 
favour,  as  in  this  passage  of  Chaucer. 

Yer.  3768.  the  viretote]  This  ie  the  reading  of  the  best 
MBS.  The  explanation  of  the  word  I  leave  to  the  readerii 
sagadty. 

Yer.  3773.  more  tawe  on  hb  distaf]  80  in  Frolssart  v. 
iv.  p.  92.  Ed.  1574.  II  aura  en  href  temps  autree  srlowjM* 
en  ea  quenoUle. 

Yer.  3809.  an  hondbrede  al  abonte]  Al  has  been  added 
for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  but,  I  bdieve,  unnecessarily- 
The  original  phrase  was  an  hondee  brede,  an  hand's 
breadth ;  so  that  hondebrede,  as  it  is  written  in  eome  MBS. 
would  naturally  continue  to  be  pronounced  as  a  tri^yUalU» 

Yer.  3819.  he  fond  neyther  to  selle]  This  is  a  Frendi 
phrase.    FabUaux,  t.  li.  p.  888. 

Ainc  tant  come  0  i^^st  k  desoendre 
Ne  trouva  point  de  pain  k  vendre. 

In  the  next  verse,  telle,  for  the  eake  of  the  rime,  ia  pot  for 
title.  Sax.  Spl.  Fb.  tueiL  Lat.  eolum. 

Yer.  3853.  Whan  folk  ban  langhed]  The  better  MS& 
nod— toughen,  which  therefore  is  probably ri^t  Chancer 
sometimes  forms  the  Partidple  of  the  past  tine  In  en 
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cTcn  fa  tbow  Tcrba,  of  whieh  he  aim  uies  the  Purtidple 
incd.  Bee  rer.  9311.  wuken:  73M. /arm/  for  wa^ed, 
md/itred, 

Ver.  3868.  te  the  ik^  So  the  I;  m  maj  I  the,  or  thrive. 
This  ancient  phrase  la  terribly  corrupted  in  most  of  the 
MSS.  and  Bditt    It  occurs  again  below,  ver.  19881. 16307' 

Ver.  3863.  With  blering]  With  a  trick  put  upon  a  prond 
Mnier.  So  ver.  17201.  blered  is  thyn  eye ;  thou  art  cheated. 
And  R.  R.  ver.  3912.  almost  blwed  is  mine  eye ;  /  am 
almost  tke^ed. 

Ver.  3877-  As  hath  a  leke]  Boocaoe  has  the  seme 
allnslon.  Decsm.  Introd.  to  D.  iv.  Et  queglit  che  contra 
alia  mia  eta  parlando  vannOf  moeiran  male  che  eonoeeano, 
cMe  per  du  il  porro  habbi  it  capo  bianco,  ehe  la  coda  eia 
pcrde, 

Ver.  3B8IX  Tet  in  our  ashen]  There  is  ao  grvat  a  renm- 
blance  between  this  line  and  the  following  of  the  Church' 
pard  Blegp,  Dodaley'a  CoU.  voL  4. 

Ev^  hi  our  ashes  live  thftir  wonted  Area— 

that  I  dioold  certainly  have  oonsidered  the  latter  as  in 
imitation,  if  Mr.  Gray  himself  had  not  rsfcrred  ua  to  the 
169  (170)  Bomnet  of  Petrarch,  as  his  origiaaL  Ch'Cveggio 
nd  peneier  l^c 

Ver.  38Ba  the  chimbe]  Kimcb  Taur.  means  the  pvo> 
minency  of  the  staves  beyond  the  head  of  the  barreL  The 
imagery  is  very  exact  and  beautif  uL 

Ver.  390S.  of  a  aooter  a  shipman,  or  a  ledhe]  The  pro- 
verbial expreaaion.  Ex  sutore  medieutt  waa  perhaps 
derived  ftom  the  faUe  of  Phadms  with  that  tiUe.  L.  i. 
Fab.  1^  The  other.  Ex  sutore  nauclerus,  is  alluded  to  by 
Pynson  the  printer,  at  the  end  of  his  Edit,  of  Littleton's 
Tenures,  1AS&  Awtes,  p.  488.  Speaking  of  one  Redman, 
another  printer,  he  a^rsip— **  Miror  profeoto  unde  nunc 
tandem  se  lateatur  typographnm,  nisi  forte  qunm  Diabolns 
sutorem  nauclerum,  et  iUnm  calcographum  fecit." 

Ver.  3904.  it  ia  half  way  prime]  In  the  Diacourssh  Jka 
9.  xiv.  I  have  auppoaed  that  this  means  ht^f  wap  past 
prime,  aboat  half  hour  after  aeven  A.M.  the  half  wap 
between  Prime  and  Terce.  In  the  fictitioua  Jtf  odw  C^imimK 
Farliamndum,  a  book  not  much  older  than  Chaucer, 
Bora  wudiee  primes  tBtoM  to  be  uaed  in  the  same  senae.  c 
de  diebus  et  horis  ParliamentL  II&  CoUon.  Nero.  D.  vi. 
On  common  di^ya  Parliamentum  dOtet  inchoari  horA 
media»  prims— <a  diebus  /estivis  horA  primA  propter 
divinum  servitium*  In  a  contemporary  French  tranda* 
Hon  of  this  treatise  MS.  HarL  305.  hora  wudia  prima  is 
roidered  a  to  my  heure  le  prima  in  an  old  English 
vcnion,  MB,  Harl,  930,  the  oure  of  mpd  prpme ;  and  in 
another,  MS.  Harl.  1309.  midde  prime  time.  Our  author 
uses  prifme  large  ver.  10674.  to  algnify  that  prime  was  con- 
siderably pest. 

Ver.  3909.  set  his  howw]  His  hood.  80  in  Tr.  B.  iii. 
77&  on  homBC  above  a  call  signifies  a  hood  over  a  cap. 
And  ia  P.  P.  fol.  4.  Berjoania  at  Law  are  described  in 
kmnes  qfSOhs  bat  to  fvL  16.  it  Is  said, 

Shal  no  sergeant  for  his  aenrice  were  no  silke  hode. 

Both  words  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  Taux.  Hoold; 
a  heed. 

Hood  and  C^  being  equally  ooveringi  for  the  head,  to 
set  a  man's  howve  ia  the  aame  aa  to  set  his  cap.  See  n. 
on  ver.  fi87> 

Ver.  3997.  a  long  pavade]  It  appesxs  from  ver.  39A8,  that 
the  parade  was  a  weapon  of  offence.  Of  what  aort  I  cannot 
t«U,  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  the  word  any 
where  else.  Pavois,  Fa.  in  those  times  signified  a  long 
thUld. 

Ver.  3099.  A  joty  popper]  A  bodkin,  according  to  Sp. 
and  8k.  who  however  produce  no  authority  for  such  an 
InterpratatioB.  The  name  aeems  to  be  fitter  for  a  pistol ; 
though  I  am  not  prepared  to  prove  thai  pistols  were  car- 
ried hi  the  pocket  in  Chaaoer^  time. 

Ver.  3994.  a  market-beter]  One  theU  makes  quarrels  in 
Morkete,  says  the  Olosaary.   But,  according  to  Mr.  Upton, 


Fref.  to  Observ.  on  Shakesp.  p.  xx.  **  A  market-bettf 
ia  one  who  raiaes  the  price  of  the  market — To  beat  the 
fire  Chaucer  naes  in  the  Knights  Tale,  ver.  S9S&  8294, 
for— (o  rouse,  to  stir  up."  Though  this  expluiatlon  of  Mr. 
Upton'a  be  not  quite  satisfactory,  I  thtaik  it  far  preferable 
to  the  other.  [See  the  Gloss,  in  v.  Market-Beter.  In  a 
more  modem  author  to  beat  the  wtarket  seems  to' signify 
merely  to  go  up  and  down  the  market.  Promoe  and 
Caaaandra,  by  Whetstone,  Act  Sv.  a  6.  a  servant  ssja^ 

"  Wyld  foule,  &C.  are  ao  deera,— 
That  thia  honre  /  have  the  market  belt, 
To  drive  »  banayne  to  my  most  prof^'* 

Add.  note,  Ed.  1798.1 

Ter.  3939.  deinoos  ffimeldn]  His  name  was  Simon,  ver. 
4QS0, 4.  of  which  Simekin  la  the  diminutive;  and  tnm  his 
disdainful,  insolent  manners  he  had  acquired  the  aomame 
of  Deinous,  Just  as  Nicholas,  in  the  former  tale,  ver.  3199. 
''was  depod  Hendjf,"  from  the  very  opposite  behaviour. 
A  great  number  of  our  suinames  have  been  derived  from 
qualities  of  the  mind,  and  it  is  reasimable  to  suppose  that 
at  the  beginning  they  were  merely  perwnal,  like  what  we 
call  nidtnamu.  It  ia  probable  that  the  nae  of  hereditarp 
surnames  was  not,  even  in  Chauoer^s  tiaM^  fully  established 
aaumg  the  lower  claeaas  of  people. 

Ver.  3968.  the  Sder  hall]  This  is  the  true  reading.  It 
means  the  BaU  with  the  SoUr,  Before  the  students  in 
our  Universities  were  incorporated,  they  Uved  in  lodging- 
honsee^  called  Inn%  Halls,  and  Hostels,  which  wars  often 
dlstingnlshed  by  names  taken  tmai  aome  peculiarity  in 
their  conatruotion.  One  at  Cambridge  waa  called  Tpled 
Ostle.  Parker'a  SceL  GanUbi  ap.  Let  Collect  t  v.  p.  189k 
And  at  Oxford  Oriel-College  probably  derivea  its  name 
from  a  large  Mesauage,  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of 
Le  Oriele,  upon  the  site  of  which  it  stands.  Ayliffe's  Hist 
V.  L  p.  987.  An  Orid,  or  Oriol,  was  a  Porch ;  (Du  Cange.  in 
V.  OmoLim)  as  a  Soler  aeema  originally  to  have  algnified 
an  open  gallerg,  or  balconp,  at  the  top  at  the  houae; 
though  latterly  it  haa  been  used  for  any  upper  room,  Wt, 
or  garret  (Idem,  in  v.  SoLAaiuu.  Walts,  Gloss,  ad  Mat. 
Par.)  Frolseart,  y.  i.  e.  934.  Les  femmee  de  la  ville 
monierent  en  leurs  logis  et  en  soUiers.  In  the  description 
of  Cambridge  above  cited,  p.  188.  there  ia  mentioned  a 
Oarret-ostle.  Mr.  Wartom  strongly  oonfirnu  this  reading; 
Hist  of  Eng.  Po.  p.  439.  note  n. 

Ver.  4018.  Btrother]  I  cannot  find  any  place  of  this  name 
in  England ;  there  ia  a  Struthera.  or  Btrauther,  in  the 
Shire  of  Fife. 

Ver.  40S1.  How  fares]  It  may  be  observed,  that  Chancer 
has  given  his  Northern  Clerka  a  Northern  Dialect  I  will 
Just  point  out  a  few  particulars  in  which  their  language 
differs  from  that  need  In  the  rest  of  his  work. 

1.  They  terminate  the  third  person  Singular,  and  the 
whole  Plural  number  of  their  verbe  in  es,  inatead  of  eth, 
or  en.  So,  in  the  preaent  instance,  we  hav»-/arer  i  and 
in  the  lines  immediately  following— Aa«  /  bdtoves  s  kasf 
werkes  ;  gae  j  wagges  ;  falles. 

i.  They  use  a  in  a  great  number  of  words,  which  Chancer 
in  other  places  writes  with  0  /  as  swa  tor  so  s  kame  for 
home:  fra  tot  firo.  ver.  4071,  9.  banes  and  ones  tot  bones 
and  ones,  dtc.  That  this  was  the  Northern  practice  appears 
frcMn  the  following  note.  Hist  Abbat  Pipewell.  Monast 
Ang.  V.  L  pb  816L  Et  sciendum  quod  Monachi  boreales 
soripserunt  in  cartle  nostris  Rahage,  pro  Edutwe. 

3.  Many  of  their  words  are  of  the  obaolete  Saxon  form ; 
as  ver.  4U31.  henen  for  hennes/  ver.  407&  Ufhilke  for  whicke: 
ver.  4083.  alswa  for  also  s  ver.  4188.  slike  tnao.  swilke, 
inatead  of  swidM  /  ver.  4130l  gar  for  vMke,  or  let ;  dec. 

4.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  haa  dealgnedly  given  them  a 
vulgar,  ungrammattoal  phraaeology.  I  do  not  remember 
in  any  other  part  of  hie  writings  auoh  a  line  as  ver.  4043. 

I  if  as  in  a  mOler  as  if  ye. 

Bee  also  ver.  4084. 1  if/ ver.  4087.   ThonCf. 

Ver.  4087. 1  hope]  J  expect  It  signifies  the  mere  egipeo- 
tatlon  of  a  fkiture  event,  whether  good  or  evU,  as  fknCm 
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Gil  and  tpero  Lat.  often  do.  80  In  Bhakoipeue,  Ant 
aodCL 

XfaaanfAhope 
Conr  and  Anthony  ihall  weU  great  together. 

Ver.  4098.  answered]  Saz.  andiwarode  is  a  oomponnd 
word  of  AND,  contra,  and  MMiran.  which,  in  the  Islandic, 
slgnlfles  dieere.  BarthoL  Ant  Dan.  p.  (BXX  Thorbiorg 
svarar.  Tharbiorga  diciL  This  etymology  aooounts  for 
its  being  accented  upon  the  middle  gyUMB—antw^ed 
Bee  Ter.  4196. 

Ver.  4063.  to  the  wolf  thus  spake  the  max«]  The  stoiy 
alluded  to  is  told  of  a  mole  in  Cent  Nov,  Ant.  N.  91.  The 
Mule  pretends,  that  his  name  is  written  upon  the  bottom 
of  his  hind-foot  The  Wolf  attempting  to  read  it,  the 
Mule  gives  him  a  Idck  on  the  forehead  and  kills  him. 
Upon  which  the  Fox,  who  was  present  obeerree,  Offni 
Aflcomo,  eke  ta  lettera,  non  i  tavio.  There  is  a  similar 
story  of  a  Wolf  and  a  Mart,  in  tke  moat  detectable  HUtorp 
qfRtfnard  the  Fox,  Edit  1701.  ch.  ztUL  bat  whether  thnt 
story  be  in  Caxton's  edition ;  whether  it  be  in  the  Dutch 
book  from  which  Caxton  translated ;  whether  the  Duteh 
book  be  an  original  oompoeltlan  or  a  translation ;  when 
it  was  written,  &o.,  are  all  points,  upon  which  I  wish 
to  be  informed  by  aome  more  knowing  Antiquary.  I  will 
Just  obsenre  that  one  of  the  foxes  tricks,  ch.  xlr.  seems  to 
be  alluded  to  by  Riohal  de  BerbeifTeil  {Richard  de  Berbe- 
tieitx)  a  Provencal  poet,  who  died  in  1383.  Quadrio,  t.  iL 
p.  144.  I  wHl  cite  the  passage  from  MS.  Crtf/U.  fol.  cxoL 
though  I  do  not  nndentand  the  last  olanse. 

Anc  Raaart  dlsengrln 

Tan  gen  no  sap  Tenjar, 

Qan  lo  fix  eeoonar, 

EU  dit  per  eschimir 

Chapels  etgan  Com  eu  fiss  no  mair. 

Reynard  here  seems  to  have  procured  laegrim^  skin  to  be 
stript  off.  to  make  him  a  hood  and  gloves.  In  the  English, 
he  procures  the  Wolfessboesto  be  pulled  off  and  put  upon 
his  own  feet 

Ver.  40561  a  leveaell]  This  word  is  plainly  derived  tnm 
the  Sax.  lefe,  Jbttum,  and  setl,  sedes,  Metesel  is  a  wwd  of 
the  same  form.  Peter  of  Langt  p»  334.  **  It  nephsd  nere 
meteoeL**  It  %oas  near  the  Utne  ef  sUtinff  doton  toMnner. 
A  leveaM  therefore  algniflee  a  Uafif  seaU  nn  arbour.  It 
may  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  in  the  Pereones  Tale^ 
p.  15&  **  right  as  the  gay  leveeell  at  Ike  Taveme  is  eigne  (^ 
the  win  that  is  in  the  eeUer." 

Ver.  4094.  make  a  derkea  berde]  1.  &  cheat  him.  Faire  la 
barbe^  Fa.  ie  to«Aa«e,  or  trim  the  beard ;  but  Chauoertrans- 
latce  the  phrase  literally,  at  least  when  he  uses  it  in  itsme> 
taphorical  sense.  See  ver.  5943.  and  H.  of  F.  iL  181.  Boooaoe 
has  the  same  metaphor.  Deeam.  vUi.  lOi  Speaking  fd  some 
exorbitant  cheats,  be  says,  that  they  applied  themsdvee 
"  non  a  radoe  ma  a  seorticare  huomini :  **  and  a  little  lower 
—**si  a  soavemente  la  harbiera  saputo  menare  il  rasoio." 

Ver.  4138.  chalons]  Whatever  they  were,  they  probably 
were  so  called  from  their  being  made  at  Chalons.  The 
Glossary  interprets  them  to  be  blankets  s  but  a  passage  in 
the  Monast  v.  U.  p.  720.  would  rather  lead  one  to  suppose 
them  coverlets : — aut  pannoa  piotos,  qui  vocantur  Chaluns, 
loco  lectistemii. 

Ver.  4206L  a  cokenay]  That  this  is  a  term  of  contempt, 
borrowed  originally  from  the  kitcheri,  is  very  probable.  A 
Cook,  in  the  base  Latinity,  was  called  Coquinator  and 
Coquinarius,  from  either  of  which  Cokenay  might  easily 
be  derived.    In  P.  P.  foL  xxxv.  b. 

And  yet  I  say  by  my  soule  I  have  no  salt  baoon, 
ye  no  a^teney  by  Christe  ooloppes  to  make. 

It  seons  to  signify  a  CooJt  And  so^  perhaps,  in  the  Tor- 
nament  of  Tottenham.    Anc.  Poet  t  il.  p.  24. 

At  that  feast  were  they  served  in  rich  array ; 
ETeiy  five  and  five  had  a  agency. 

That  is,  I  suppose,  a  cook,  or  scullion,  to  attend  them. 

In  thoee  rimes  ascribed  to  Hugh  Bigot  which  Camden 
has  published,  Brit  coL  451.  (upon  what  authority,  I 
know  not) 


I 


**  Were  I  in  my  castle  of  Buagej 

'*  Upon  the  river  of  Waveney, 

'*  I  would  ne  care  for  the  king  of  Codieney." 

The  author,  in  ealliag  London  Cockeney,  might  poasibiy 
allude  to  that  imaginary  ooontiy  of  idleness  and  luzvry, 
which  waa  anciently  known  bj  the  name  ot  Cokaigne,  at 
Cocagne ;  a  name  which  Hickea  has  ahewn  to  be  derived 
from  Coquina*  Or.  A.  S.  p.  231.  He  has  there  pubii^ied 
an  excellent  deecription  of  the  country  ^  Cokaigne,  in  old 
English  verse,  but  probably  translated  from  the  French. 
At  least  the  French  have  had  the  same  fable  among  them, 
for  fioileau  plainly  alludes  to  it    Sat  vi. 

Paris  est  pour  un  riefae  iin  pcOs  de  Cocagne. 

The  festival  of  La  Cocagna  at  Naples,  described  by  Keyder. 
V.  iL  p.  389.  appears  to  have  the  same  foundation.  It  pro- 
bably cmnmenced  under  the  Norman  government  There 
is  a  mock-lieroio  poem,  in  the  Sicilian  dialect  entitled  La 
Cuccagna  conquistata,  by  Gio.  Battiata  Baaili,  Palenn. 
1874.  in  which  the  description  of  Falma  eittd  di  Cuccagna 
begins  thus : 

Sedi  Cuccagna  sntta  mia  montagna 
Di  ftumaggiu  grattatn,  et  havi  in  eima 
Di  maooaruni  una  eaudara  magna. 

Ver.  4318.  Htm  thar  no(]  I  have  restored  this  old  word, 
npon  the  authority  of  the  best  MB&  in  this  and  other 
places.  See  ver.  5911.^18.  mil.  17301.  It  is  derived  from 
the  Sax.  tbearflan,  necesse  Aatere  .*  and  is  generally  used 
as  an  Impersonal.  **  Him  behoveth  not  to  winne  or  mequirt 
good,  that  doth  evil."  I  have  ventured  to  aubetitute  veinne 
instead  of  the  common  reading  wene,  of  n^iich  I  oond 
make  no  sensi^  MSb  B.  8.  reada  He  may  nought  urilne  w. 

Ver.  4345.  a  Jacke  of  Dover]  The  general  purport  of  this 
phrase  is  snilloiently  explained  in  the  following  line ;  but 
the  particular  meaning  I  have  not  been  able  to  Investigate. 

Ver.  4348L  of  thy  penelee]  an  old  Boke  qf  Kokery*  which 
I  have  consulted  upon  this  occasion,  MS.  HarL  4018.  has  a 
receipt  for  **  Oose  or  oapon/irred,'*bttt  it  doea  not  montioa 
parseley.  It  only  says  in  general  terms,  «*  Take  yolkes  of 
eyeron  (egges)  hard  yiodde  and  hew  hem  smale  with  the 
herbes^^nd  caste  therto  ponder  of  ginger  peper  canell  and 
salt  and  grapes  in  tyme  qf  yere^  I  have  latdy  net  with 
another,  I  suppose,  the  true,  receipt  for  stnfllnira  Oooee  in 
MS.  Harl.  S70.  It  begins— '<  Take  peredy  and  swynis  greoe 
or  eewet  of  a  shepe  and  parboyle  hem,  Aa" 

Ver.  4355.  aoth  play  qwuU  speT]  As  this  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Flemish  proverb,  I  have  inserted  spel  from  M88. 
Ask.  1.  2.  instead  of  the  common  reading  play.  Spd,  in 
TauT.  is  ludus,  aa  quads,  or  quaed,  ia  malus.  Sir  John 
Harrington,  in  his  ApologUqfPoetrie,  quotes  an  old  saying 
of  the  same  import    8otk  bourde  is  no  bourde. 

Ver.  437&  riding— in  Chepe]  There  were  sometimes 
Justs  in  Cheapside.  Hollings.  v.  iL  p.  348.  But  periuqis 
any  proceasion  may  be  meant  MfiS.  Ask.  1. 2.  read  rtvti. 

Ver.  4377.  And  til]  And  is  added. 

Ver.4394.  Mey  play]  So  M&  a    AU  the  rest  read  »e. 

Ver.  4413L  a  louke]  A  receiver  to  a  thitf,  Sp^  Sk.  This 
explanation,  I  believe,  is  a  mere  fancy,  but  I  have  notldng 
better  to  propoee. 

Ver.  4421.  Our  Hoste  saw  wel]  Concerning  the  time  of 
day  meant  to  be  pointed  out  in  the  following  llnea,  see  the 
Discourse  ftc.  {.  v. 

Ver.  4450.  Malkins  maidenhede]  A  common  pfarsse. 
P.  P.  foL  viL  a.  b. 

Ye  have  no  more  merit  of  masse  ne  of  hoares 

Than  MaXkin  of  hire  maydenhoodt  that  no  man  dedreth. 

Ver.  4467.  But  Chaucer]  So  MSS.  C  1.  Ask.  1.  S.  In  the 
Bditt  it  had  been  strangely  corrupted  faito  J%aL 

Ver.  4477*  In  youthe  he  made  of  Ceys]  The  ttory  of 
Ceyx  and  Alcyone  is  related  in  the  introduction  to  the 
poem,  which  waa  for  some  time  called  -the  Dreme  of 
Chaucer,"  but  which,  in  the  M8S.  Fairf.  16.  and  Bod.  638. 
is  more  properly  entitled  *'  the  books  of  the  Duehesst."  The 
following  note,  which  has  been  prefixed  to  it  in  all  the  1 


later  edition!*  is  In  MS.  Fslrf.  in  the  hand-writing  of  John 
Btowe.  "Bjt  the  person  qf  a  mouminp  Knight  sitting 
under  an  eke  it  meant  John  ofQauni^  Duke  e/Laneaetert 
greatlp  lamentittg  the  death  of  one  whom  hee  eutirelg  loved, 
supposed  to  be  Blanche  the  Duehesse."  I  helieTe  John  is 
very  right  in  his  conjecture.  Chaucer  himself.  In  his  Leg. 
of  O.  W.  418.  Bars,  that  he  made  **  thedeth  of  Blaunche 
the  Duehesse :"  and  in  the  poem  now  under  consideration 
he  plainly  allades  to  her  name,  ver.  948. 

*'  And  fslre  white  she  hete ; 
That  was  my  ladys  name  right.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Knight  laTrepresented.  ver.  4SS,  8. 

"  Of  the  age  ot/our  and  twenty  yen. 
Upon  his  berde  but  Utel  here" — 

whereas  John  of  Gaunt,  at  the  death  of  Blanche  in  1869, 
waa  about  nine  and  twentg  years  of  age.  But  this  perhapa 
was  a  designed  misrepresentation. 

I  wOl  just  observe  that  the  manner,  in  whidi  Ohanoer 
speaks  of  his  own  age  at  the  time  of  this  oompodtion,  is  a 
eonHrmatlon  of  what  has  been  suggested  in  the  Disoonrse 
tic  TL3.  that  the  Canterbury  Tales  were  the  work  of  his 
latest  years.  When  the  Dutchess  Blanch  died,  he  was 
one  and  forty  ;  a  time  of  life,  which,  I  believe,  a  man 
seldom  calls  his  youtk,  till  he  laadvanced  at  least  twenty 
years  bqrond  it 

Yer.  4481.  the  Seintes  I«gende  of  Cupide]  In  the  Eilitt. 
it  is  called  the  Legende  qf  good  women  ;  in  Ma  Fairf.  18. 
the  Legendis  qf  ix  gode  women.  According  to  Lydgate, 
Ftoh  to  Boccace,  the  number  was  to  have  been  nineteen  s 
and  perhaps  the  Legende  itself  affords  some  ground  for 
this  notion.  Sec  ver.  183.  and  C.  L.  yer.  108.  But  this 
number  was  probably  nerver  completed,  and  the  last  story 
of  Hypeffmnestra  is  seemingly  unfinished. 

In  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  Master  <if  the  game,  dedi- 
cated to  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Henry  IV.  (M&  Harl,  6824.) 
is  the  following  passage^  «As  Chaucer  seithe  in  his 
prolog,  of  xzK  good  wymmen,  by  writing  hare  men 
mynde  of  thynges  passed."   See  ver.  la 

In  this  passsge  the  Man  of  Lawe  omits  two  Ladies»  Tiz. 
Cleopatra  and  Philomeh^  whose  histories  are  in  the 
Legende ;  and  he  enumerates  eight  others,  of  whom  there 
are  no  histories  in  the  Logende,  as  we  have  it  at  present. 
Are  we  to  suppose,  that  they  have  been  lost  ? 

With  respect  to  the  time  of  Chauoer'k  writing  the 
Legende,  see  the  Discourse  Ac.  n.  3. 


Yer.  4486.  The  plaint  of  Deianire]  This  reading  is  sup- 
ported by  sereral  MSS,  of  middling  authority :  but  the 
better  copies  read  Diane,  and  M&  A.  Spane,  There  is  a 
nymph  Cyane  in  Orid,  Metam.  L  v.  who  weeps  herself 
into  a  fountain  ;  but  not  for  love. 

Yer.  4512.  T\>  Muses,  that  men  cicpe  Pierides]  He  rather 
means,  I  think,  the  daughters  of  Pieras,  who  contended 
with  the  Muses,  and  were  changed  into  Pies.  Orid, 
L  V. 


Yer.  4ffl&  with  hawebake]  So  M&  A.  The  other  read- 
ings are— hawe  i  bake.  MS&  Ask.  1.  2.— hawke  bake. 
B  C. — hery  bake.  B.  c.  i. — have  wee  bauke.  £.— have 
we  baka  B.  8.  HA.— hawe  ybake.  Ca.  2.— the  whiche 
hath  no  lak.  Ca- 1.— The  reader  may  take  his  choice  of 
them. 

Yer.  4534.  Bet  is  to  dien]  This  saying  of  Solomon  is 
quoted  in  Rom.  de  la  Ro.  8573.  Mieux  vault  mourir  que 
pAuvrss  estre. 

Yer.  4617.  In  sterres]  This  passage  is  Imitated  fh>m  the 
Megacosmus  of  Bemardus  Sylvestris,  an  eminent  philoso- 
pher and  poet  about  the  middle  of  the  xrith  Century. 
Fahrie.  BibL  Med.  ^tat.  in  ▼.  Bemardus  Camotensis  et 
Bylrestria.  1  will  transcribe  here  the  original  lines  from 
M&Bod.ia6fiw 

Prsf^iaeet  in  stellls  series,  quam  longior  etas 
ExpUeet  et  spatiis  temporis  ordo  suis, 

Seeptra  Phoronei,  fratrum  discordia  Thebis, 
Flamma  PhaitJiontis,  Deucalionis  aqua. 

In  stelUs  Codri  paupertas,  oopia  Croesi, 
Inoestus  Paiidis,  Uippolytfquopudor. 


Jn  steUis  Priami  species,  audaeia  Turnip 

Sensus  Ulyxeus,  Herculeusque  vigor. 
In  stellls  pugil  est  PoUux  et  navita  Typhis 

Et  Cicero  rhetor  et  geometrs  Thides. 
In  stellls  lepidum  dictat  Maro,  Milo  flgurat, 

Fulgorat  In  Latia  nobiliUte  Nero. 
Astra  notat  Persis,  ^Egyptos  partnrit  artes, 

Grccia  docta  legit,  prielia  Roma  gertt. 

The  four  lines  in  Italics  are  quoted  in  the  Margin  of 
Mb.  C  ]. 

Yer.  4709.  Or  Hion  brent}  There  is  great  oonfasion 
among  the  MSS.  in  this  line.  I  have  made  the  best  sense 
that  I  coud.  without  departing  too  far  from  them.  MS. 
A.  reads* 


« 


Or  wfaanne  Dion  brende  Thebes  the  dtee.' 


which  might  lead  one  to  conjecture, 

**  Or  whanne  PhUip  brende  Thebes  the  dtee." 

This  last  phrase  is  French.  See  Froissart,  t.  L  a  225. 
dedans  R^es  la  citi  et  environ. 

Yer.  4725.  O  Mars  o  Atyzar]  So  A.    Other  MBS. 

read,  Atkasir,  Atayeer,  Attezer,  Atazir.  I  am  not  Astro- 
loger enough  to  determine  which  is  the  right  word. 
Atixar,  Span,  and  attiser.  Fa.  signify  to  light  a  fire,  to 
inflame.  But  whethor  that  ssnse  can  have  any  place  here, 
I  am  doubtf  uL 

Yer.  4732.  is  ther  n<m  eleotioun]  In  the  margin  of  MS. 
C.  1.  is  the  following  quotation.  Omnea  ooncordati  sunt, 
quod  Eleotiones  sint  debiles,  nisi  in  divitibus :  habent 
enlm  IstI,  licet  debilitentur  eorum  eleotionei^  radioem,  i. 
nativitates  eorum,  qncoonfortat  omnem  planetam  debilem 
in  itinere,  Ac.  It  is  taken  from  Liber  Eleetionum  by  one 
Zael.  M&  Harl,  80.  Bod.  i64a 

Yer.  4841.  O  soden  wo]  I  shall  transcribe  the  following 
passsge  from  the  Margin  of  MS.  C.  1.  though  I  know  not 
from  what  author  it  la  borrowed,  as  it  confirms  the 
readings  adopted  in  the  text  Semper  mundanee  leetitia 
tristitia  repentina  tueeedit,  Mundana  igitur  /elicitas 
muttis  amaritudinibtu  est  respersa.  ExUrema  gawiii 
luctus  occupaU  Audi  ergo  ro/udre  consilium  i  in  die 
bonorum  ne  immemor  sis  malorum.  The  Editt.  read 
O  Soudan,  wo  ftc. 

Yer.  4858.  fote-hot]  HastUy,  with  all  expedition.  Bee 
Gower,  Conf.  Am.  foL  816. 

And  forth  with  aU  anone/ote  hote 
He  stale  the  oowe— 

See  also  R.  R.  3827.  Haul  lepied,  in  French,  has  the  same 
signification.  Cotgrave,  in  v.  So  that  I  should  suspect 
hot,  in  our  phrase,  to  be  a  corruption  of  haut, 

Yer.  5002.  The  following  plot  of  the  Knight  against 
Ckmstanoe,  from  tills  ver.  to  ver.  5030.  and  also  her  adven* 
ture  with  the  Steward,  from  ver.  5330  to  ver.  5344.  are 
both  to  be  found,  with  some  small  Tariatlons,  In  a  Story 
in  the  Oesta  Bomanorum,  ch.  101.  MS.  Harl.  2270^ 
Ocoleve  has  versified  the  whole  story ;  as  he  has  another 
from  the  same  collection,  De  Johnatha  et  muliere  maid, 
ch.  54.  Ibid.  (cxx.  Edit.)  See  an  excellent  MS.  of  Ocdeve's 
works,  Bib.  Reg.  17  D.  vi.  The  first  poem  begins,—**  In 
the  Romain  Jestes  writen  Is  thus : "  the  second,—*'  Some 
time  an  Bmperour  prudent  and  wise." 

Yer.  5004.  how  he  might  quite  hire  while]  Her  time, 
labour  ftc  So  in  the  Leg.  of  Ariadne,  v.  ult  "  the  dlvel 
quite  him  his  while." 

Yer.  5191.  O  messager]  Quid  tuipius  ebrioeo,  cui  fsetor 
in  ore,  tremor  in  oorpore;  qui  promit  stulta,  prodit 
occulta ;  cui  mens  alienatur,  fiMies  transformatur  ?  nullum 
enim  latet  secretum  ubi  regnat  ebrietas.  Marg.  C.  1. 

Yer.  5345.  O  foule  lust]  O  extrema  llbidinis  turpitude, 
quie  non  soliun  mentem  effemlnat,  set  etiam  covpus 
enervat :  semper  seountur  dolor  et  pcenltaitia  post.  ftc. 
Marg.  C.1. 

Yer.  5506.  Bom  men  wold  sayn]  See  Gower,  Conf,  ^«*. 
B.  ii.  fol.  35.  b.  2.  and  the  Discourse  ko,  $.  xv. 

In  another  ciroumstanoe,  which  haa  been  Introduced 
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with  the  MOM  wordt,  ret.  Simi  oar  Author  agreei  with 
Gower,  tfMf.  toL  SS.  a  1. 

Ver.  fi5S7.  your  Ciutanoe]  I  hftve  added  pour,  for  the 
■eke  of  the  metrob 

Ver.  5552.  Bnt  Utel  while]  In  Marg.  C.  L  A  mane 
naqoe  ad  Tesperam  mutabitur  tempui.  tenant  tympanum 
et  gaudent  ad  lonam  organi,  &e. 

Ver.  5055.  Who  li?ed  ever]  Ibid.  Qnfa  miqnam  uni- 
earn  diem  totam  in  sua  dilectlone  doxtt  joenndam?  qnem 
in  allqua  parte  did  reatus  conadentl*,  vis.  impetna  ire, 
Tel  motne  oonciq>iietnti»  non  turbavit ;  qnem  livor,  vel 
ardor  aTaiiti«,  vel  tnmor  auperbic  non  vexaTit,  qncm 
allqua  jaoturm  toI  offenM,  vel  paerio  non  oommoy«rit»&a 

Ver.  5583. 1  have  already  gitren  my  reaaooa  for  foUowfaig 
the  beet  1IS&  in  pUolng  thie  Prologue  of  the  Wife  of 
Bathe  next  to  the  Man  of  Lawee  Tale.  Diaooune,  fto. 
9  xtL  The  want  of  a  few  yerene  to  ocmneot  thie  Prologue 
with  the  preceding  Tale  was  peroelved  long  ego ;  end  the 
defect  wae  attempted  to  be  supplied  by  the  antlior  of  the 
following  linee,  which  in  MS.  B.  are  prefixed  to  the  com- 
mon ftologua 

Oure  ooet  gan  tho  toloke  up  anon. 
Gode  men,  quod  he,  herlceneui  everidione, 
Ai  erere  mote  I  drynlra  wyn  or  ale. 
This  merchant  hath  itdd  a  meiy  tale, 
Howe  Jaauarie  hadde  a  lither  Jape, 
His  wyf  put  in  his  hood  an  ape. 
Bnt  hereof  I  wfl  leve  off  as  now. 
Heme  wyf  of  Bathe,  quod  he,  I  prey  you 
Telle  us  a  tale  now  nexte  after  this. 
Sir  oost,  quod  she,  so  god  my  souls  bUs, 
As  I  ftifiy  thereto  wil  oonsente, 
And  also  It  is  myn  hole  entente. 
To  done  yow  alle  disports  as  that  I  can. 
But  holde  me  excused ;  I  am  a  woman. 
I  can  not  raherse  as  these  derkes  knne. 
And  riyt  anon  she  hath  hir  tale  bygonne. 

Experience  dec 

The  aame  lines  are  in  M8&  Bod.  C  and  (.  I  print  them 
here,  in  order  to  Juatii^  mysdf  for  not  inaerting  them  in 
the  text. 

Ver.  58W.  I  have  wedded  five]  After  thia  vene,  the 
alx  following  are  In  M88.  0. 1.  HA.  C.  8.  and  In  Edit. 
Ce.8. 

Of  whicfae  I  haTs  pyked  out  the  beste 

Bothe  of  here  newer  purs  and  of  here  dieste. 

Diverse  sccdes  maken  parfyt  derkes, 

And  divene  practyk  In  many  sondiy  weikee 

Maken  the  werkman  parf^  s^xly: 

Of  five  husbondes  scoleiyng  am  I, 

Welcome  the  sixthe  dec. 

If  these  linee  are  not  Chancer^  th^  are  certainly  more 
in  hia  manner  than  the  generality  of  the  imltatione  of 
him.  Perhaps  he  wrote  them,  and  afterwarda  blotted 
them  out.  Th^  come  In  but  awkwardly  here,  and  he 
haa  need  the  principal  idea  ln*another  place.  March.  T. 
Tsr.oaoi. 

Ver.  5897.  The  dart  la  aette]  See  Lydg.  Boo.  fol.  xxvi. 

And  oft  It  happeneth,  he  that  hath  beet  ron 
Doth  not  the  apere  like  his  desert  poesede. 

Ver.  5877.  I  graunt  it  wel,  I  have  non  envie, 
Though  maidenhed  preferre  bigamle]  So  these  two 
▼ersea  atand,  without  any  material  dlfTeranoe,  in  all  the 
MSSk  If  they  are  ri^t,  we  must  imderstand  pr^errt  to 
signify  the  same  as  ht  pr^erred  to.  Knowing  no  example 
of  such  a  construction,  I  have  rentured  at  an  alteration  of 
the  text  It  might  have  been  aa  well,perhape,  to  have 
left  the  firat  line  untouched,  and  to  have  corrected  the  ee- 
cond  only  thua : 

Though  maidenhed  be  pr^er'd  to  blgamie. 

Ver.  5881.  a  lord  In  his  houshold;)  See  8  Tim.  il.  sa 

Ver.  5764.  vrriteth  Ptholomee]  In  the  Margin  of  MR  C. 
I.  ia  the  following  quotation :  Qui  per  alioe  non  eorri{fitur, 
Mi  per  iptum  eorrigentur.  But  I  cannot  find  any  auch 
passage  In  the  AlmofieeU.  I  auapect  that  the  Wife  of 
Bathes  copy  of  Ptolenv  vrae  veiy  diflTerent  from  any  that 


I  have  been  able  to  ,meet  with.   See  another  quotation 
from  him,  ver.  590& 

Ver.  5799.  The  bacon— at  Donmow]  See  Blount's  Ant. 
Tenures,  p.  168.  and  P.  P.  446.  This  whimfik:al  Institu- 
tkm  was  not  peculiar  to  Dunmow.  There  was  the  same  in 
Bretagne.  «*ArAbbaie8ainot  Mdaine,  prteRennee,y  a, 
plus  de  aix  cans  ans  eont,  un  ooet^  de  lard  encore  tout  frais 
et  non  oorrompu ;  et  ncantmoina  tou^  et  ordoan^  aux  pre- 
miers, qui  par  an  et  Jour  ensemble  mariea  ont  Teeco 


debet,  gnmdement*  et  aana  a*en  repentir."   CotUet  d'Eu-  ' 
trap,  t  IL  p.  161.  t 

Ver.  5610.  Sweren  and  lien]  Rowu  delaR,  ver.  1901X 

Car  plus  hardiment'que  nnlz  hcma 
Certalnement  jurant  et  menteoL 

Ver.  5811.  (I  aay  not  thia]  This  parentheeie  eeem^to  be  j 
rather  belonging  to  Chaucer  himself  than  to  the  Wife  of 
Bathe. 


A  chambermaid.    FT.    See 


Ver.  5888.  chambenre] 
8685.8853. 

Son  varlet  et  sa  dumiberiere, 
AussI  sa  seur  et  sa  nooirioe 
Et  sa  mere,  al  moult  n'eet  nioa. 

Rom.  de  la  R.  14480. 

Ver.  5S8a  In  the  apoetlee  name]  See.  1  Tim.  ii.  8. 

Ver.  6048.  Met^liua]  Thia  atoiy  la  told  by  PUny,  Mat. 
Hist.  L  xiT.  c.  13.  of  one  Meeeniue  ,•  but  Chauoer  probably 
followed  Valerius  Maximus,  L  vi.  o.  S. 

Ver.  6049.  In  woman  vinolent]  Rom.  delaR.  14888: 

Gar  puisque  femme  eat  enyvr^ 
El  n'a  point  en  soy  de  deffienoe. — 

Ver.  6065.  Seint  Joce]  or  Josee^  Sanetut  Judoeut, 
Saint  of  Ponthieu.    Vocab.  Hagioi.  prefixed  to 
Etpmol.  Fr, 

Ver.  6137.  visltatiana]  Rom  delaR.  18492. 

Souvent  voiae  k  la  mere  Bgliae, 
Et  face  visltatlona 
Aux  nopoea,  aux  proeeaaions, 
Aux  jenx,  aux  fe^tes,  aux  carolea.— > 

Ver.  6151.  bobance]  Boasting,  pride.  Fa.  en  orgoeil  et 
en  bobant.  Froieiart,  v.  It.  c.  70:  In  the  EditL  It  ia  bee- 
tanee.  The  thought  in  the  next  Unea  la  taken  fhim  Jleai. 
delaR.  13914. 

Moult  a  aourls  povre  reoours, 
Et  met  en  grand  perQ  la  druge. 
Qui  n'a  qu*ung  paztuys  k  refUge. 

Ver.  6191—4.  These  four  lines  an  wanting  In  MB&  A. 
Aak.  1.  8.  and  several  others.  And  so  are  the  eight  Unes 
from  ver.  6801.  to  rer.  620&  incL  They  certainly  mi§^t 
ver>-  well  be  spared. 

Ver.  6816.  with  his  fist]  M&  A.  rcnda-Hm  the  lp»to-mi 
so  doee  Ed.  Ca.  8:  with  the  addition  of  (what  wae  at  flnt  a 
marginal  glees)  on  the  Cheke.  In  support  of  thia  readiof 
it  may  be  obeCTved,  that  Sir  Thomaa  More,  among  many 
Chaucerian  phraees*  haa  this,  in  hia  Merrp  Jeti  qf  a  Ser- 
jeant Ac 

And  with  his  fist 
Upon  the  Ipet 
He  gave  him  such  a  blow.— 


Ver.  5814.  Bhal  beren  hem  on  bond]  Bhal 
bdieve  fudsap,  the  cow  is  wood.  The  latter  words  may 
either  algnify  that  the  cow  Is  mad,  or  taa4fe  of  wood. 
Which  of  the  two  is  the  preferable  interpretation,  it  will 
be  aafeat  not  to  determine,  till  we  can  diacover  the  old 
atory  to  which  thia  phraae  aeema  to  be  a  proverbial 
allusion. 

Ver.  5817>  Sire  olde  Kaynard]  Cagnard,  or  CaXgnard, 
waa  a  Frendi  term  of  reproach,  whidi  amims  to  have  been 
originally  derived  from  Canie.  Menage,  In  t.  In  the  fol- 
lowing apeeoh  it  would  be  cndleaa  to  produce  all  Chaucer^ 
imitationa.  The  beginning  ia  from  the  fragment  of  Theo- 
phraatua,  quoted  by  BL  Jerome,  cl  Jovln.  I.  i,  and  faj  John 
Of  Salieburp,  Pdyorat  1.  viiL  c  xi.  See  alao  Boei.  de  la 
R.  ver.  8967.  et  anir. 


Yer.  fiS27.  open-beded]  Thl«  If  literally  from  Val.  Max. 
L  Ti.  a  3.  nzorem  dimlsit,  quod  earn  eapite  aptrto  forlf 
▼enatam  oognovent  He  s^ves  the  reason  of  thia  sererltj. 
Lex  aUm  tibl  meoa  tantum  pnefinit  oculoe,  quibiu  for- 
mam  tuam  approbea  His  deooris  instrameata  compara : 
his  esto  Bpecloaa,  9tc 

Ter.  GSaa  a  somnur-game]  This  expression,  I  su^Mee, 
took  its  rise  from  the  Summer  being  the  nsnal  season  for 
Games.    It  is  used  in  P.  P.  JU.  xxyii. 

I  have  lerar  here  an  hailotry,  or  a  Somers  game— 

This  story  is  also  from  Val.  Max.  1.  tL  o.  3.  P.  Sempronios 
Sopbos— eoqjagem  repadii  noti  afTeolt,  nihH  aliad  quam 
ee  ignorante  ludoi  ausam  speotara. 

Ver.  63S3.  Valerie^  and  Theophrast]  Some  account  has 
been  giTcn  of  theee  two  treatises  In  the  Dlsooorse  ftcn.  19. 
As  to  the  rest  cX  the  oontento  of  this  Tolumc*  Hieronymus 
contra  Jovinianum^  and  Tertullian  de  Pallio  are  suffi- 
ciently known ;  and  so  are  the  letters  of  Eloiaa  and  Abe- 
lard,  the  Parables  of  Solomon,  and  Ovid's  Art  of  Lore.  I 
know  of  no  Trotuta^  but  one,  whose  book  Curandarum 
agriiudinum  mulMnriumy  ante^  in,  H  pott  partum.  Is 
printed  inL  Medicos  anOquot,  Yen.  1M7.  What  Is  meant 
by  Crisifput  I  cannot  guess. 

Yer.  92SA.  Which  book  was  ther]  I  hare  here  departed 
fnm.  the  MS&  which  all  read,— In  which  book  ther  was 
eke.— Perhapa,  however,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  put  a  full 
stop  after  Jorinian. 

Yer.  8B84.  exaltation^  In  the  old  Astrology,  a  Planet  was 

aaid  to  be  In  its  Exaltation,  when  it  was  in  that  sign  of 

the  Zodiac  in  which  it  was  supposed  to  exert  its  stitmgeet 

influenccb    The  oppoeito  sign  was  called  ito  DciJection,  as 

in  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  weakest  To  take  the  instance 

'  in  the  text,  the  Exaltetion  of  Yenus  was  in  Pi§eeit  (see  also 

I  ver.  10387),  and  her  Di^jection  of  course  in  Virgo.    But  In 

I    Virgo  was  the  Exaltetion  of  Mercury. 

I  She  is  the  wetthe  and  the  lyiynge 

I  The  lust  the  Joy  and  the  lyl^ynge 

I  Unto  Mercury. — 

Gower,  Cot^.  Am.  I.  vii.  fdl.  U7.  So  In  T«r.  10008.  Cutow 
is  called  Jovet  exaltation, 

Yer.  6303.  Tho  redde  he]  Most  of  the  following  instaaoea 

are  mentloaed  In  the  Epittola  VaUrii  ad  R^finum  do  non 

ducendd  tueore.    See  also  Rom.  dclaR.  914a  9615.  et  suiv. 

Yer.  6389.  Of  Lima  — and  of  Lude]  In  the  Epittola 

VaUrii,  Ac  MB.  Reg.  IS.  D.  liL  the  story  Is  told  thus: 

Luna  Timm  snum  interfeeit  quem  nimls  odivlt :  Lueilia 

I  suum  quem  nimis  amavlt.    lUa  sponto  misonit  aoraite : 

I  hso  deoepte  fnrorem  propinavit  pro  amorls  pocula   Lima 

and  Luna  in  many  M8&  are  only  distinguishable  1^  a 

■nsU  stroke  over  the  i,  which  may  be  eaaily  overlooked 

where  It  is,  and  supposed  where  it  ia  not 

Yer.  «338t,  Latnmens]  la  MBSL  Ask.  I.  2.  It  ia  Latgniut: 
In  the  Epittola  VaUrii  Just  dted,  Pavorinut  ilena  ait 
Airlo— w 

Yer.  63S5.  mo  proverbea]  For  the  followfng  ^diorlama 
see  Prov.  xxL  9.  19.  and  xi.  S8.  The  observation  in  ver. 
63U.  is  in  Herodotus.  B.  i.  p.  &  Ed.  Weaseling. 

Yer.  6414.  The  Sompnour  herd  the  Frere  gale]  The  same 
word  occurs  below,  var.  601&  **  and  let  the  Sompnour  gale.*' 
Id  both  plaoea  It  seems  to  be  used  metophorioally.  OjtUm, 
Sax.  slgnillee  eandre.  It  Is  used  literally  in  the  Court  of 
I«ve,  ver.  13ft7.  where  the  nightingale  is  said— io  crie  and 
pale.  Btooeiianame,Nightegale,oirNighUngale.  In  the 
IsLAivn.  at  gala  is  ululare,  Oallt  more  exelamare,-  and 
Hana  gal .-  Oallteinium.  Gudm.  And.  Lex.  Island. 

Yer.  643BL  King  Artour]  I  hope  that  Chaucer,  by  placing 
bis  Elf-qaeoe  in  the  daget  of  King  Artour,  did  not  mean 
to  intimate  that  the  twomonarohies  were  equally  fabulous 
and  visiomvy.  Master  Waee  has  judged  moro  candidly 
of  the  explolto  of  our  British  hero. 

Ne  tut  mensonge,  ne  tut  veir ; 
Ne  tut  folie,  ne  tut  aaveir. 
Tant  unt  U  eonteor  cont^, 
E 11  lableor  taat  fabU, 


Pur  les  contes  enbeleoer, 
Ke  tut  unt  fUt  fable  sembler. 

Le  Brat  MS.  CkMon.    YiteU.  A. 


7. 


Yer.  6441.  fsarie]  Fierie.  Fa.  fhmi  Fie,  the  Franch  name 
for  thoee  fantastical  beings  which  in  the  Qothlo  Umguages 
are  called  A{ft,  or  Elvet.  The  corresponding  names  to  Fie, 
In  the  other  Romance  dialecto,  are  Fata,  Ital.  and  Hada, 
Span,  so  that  It  is  probable,  that  aU  thx«e  are  derived 
from  the  Lat.  Fatum,  which  in  the  barbarous  ages  waa 
corrupted  into  Fatut  and  Fata.  See  Menage,  in  v.  Fib. 
Du  Gange,  in  v.  FAncs. 

Our  system  of  Faerie  would  have  been  much  mon  com- 
plete, if  all  our  ancient  writers  had  taken  the  same  lauda- 
ble pains  to  inform  us  upon  that  head,  that  Gervase  of  Til- 
bery  has  done.  Ot  Imp.  Dea  iii.  a  61, 8.  He  mentions  two 
species  of  Dsnnons  in  England,  which  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  met  with  in  any  other  author.  The  first  aro  thoee, 
quot  GaUi  Neptunot,  Angli  PoaTuifoa  nominanU  Of  the 
others  he  saya—£ft  in  Anglid  quoddam  damonumgmus, 
quod  tuo  idiomaU  Grant  nominant,  adinttar  pulli  equini 
anniculi,  tibiit  erectum,  oeulit  tcinttilantilrtu  Ac. 

This  teat  seems  to  have  been  a  Dmnon  tui  generU,  but 
the  Portunut  appears  to  have  resembled  the  Qobelin,  as 
described  by  Orderio.  Yitel.  1.  v.  p.  5fi6.  Speaking  of  the 
miracles  of  St.  Taurinus  at  Evreux  in  Normandy,  he  says 
—Demon  enim,  quem  de  Diane  phano  expulit,  adhuc  In 
eAdem  urbe  degit,  et  in  varite  frequenter  formis  apparens 
neminem  laedlt  Hunc  vulgns  Gobelinum  *  appelUt  et  per 
merite  Sanctl  TanrinI  ah  humanA  laeaione  noerdtum  usque 
hodie  affirmat 

In  the  same  manner  Gervase  says  of  the  Portuni.  Id 
iUis  insitum  est.  ut  obeequi  possint  et  obesse  non  possint 
He  ad^  indeed  an  exception.  Yerum  unionm  quasi  modu> 
lum  nocendi  habent  Cum  enim  Inter  ambiguas  noctte 
tenebras  Angli  solitaril  quandoque  equltant,  Portunut  non- 
nunquam  invisus  equitanti  se  copntet,  et  cum  dlutius 
comitetur  euntem,  tandem  loris  arreptis  eqnum  in  lutum 
ad  manum  ducit,  in  quo  dum  inflxus  volutetur,  Portunut 
exiens  ceickinnumfaeit,ei  sic  hujuscemodi  ludibrio  buma- 
nam  simplidtatem  deridet— This  te  exactly  such  a  prank 
asourJ7ob,  or  irop,poMin  was  used  to  ptey.  See  the  iVM- 
mmiiMr  Jfigki't  Dream.  A.  8.  S.  1.  and  Drayton's  Num^ 
phidiai. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  Portuni,  according  to 
Gervase,  wero  of  the  true  Faery  siae,  ttaturd  putilli  dimi- 
dium  poUieU  non  habentet.  But  then  indeed  th^  wero 
tenili  vultu,faeU  eorrugatd.  In  Dea  I  c.  18.  he  describes 
another  spedes  of  harmless  Damons,  called  F0<l«t<.  E^prite 
Follets.FR.    FolettLlTAX. 

The  Incuhut  mentioned  bdow,  ver.  6462.  was  a  Faery  of 
not  quite  so  harmless  a  nature.  Heeucoeeded  to  the  ancient 
Fauni,  and  like  them  was  supposed  to  inflict  that  oppres- 
don,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  the  Bphialtet,  or  NiffiH- 
mare.  Pltey  oalte  the  Ephialtes  Faunorum  in  quieU 
ludibria.  N.  H.  1. 2S.  x.  The  InaOut  however,  as  Chaucer 
insinuates,  exerted  his  powers  /or  love  as  wdl  as  for  hate. 
Gervas.  Tilber.  Dec.  L  c.  17.  Yidimus  quosdam  Dnnoncs 
tanto  aelo  mulieres  amaro  quod  ad  Inaudito  prorumpnnt 
ludibria,  et  cum  ad  concnbltum  earum  aooednnt  mirA 
mole  eas  opprimunt,  nee  ah  elite  videntnr, 

Yer.  6457.  undermeles]  The  undermde,  L  e.  undem- 
mele,  was  the  dinner  of  oar  anceetcra.  See  the  note  on 
var.SISS. 

Yer.  6466.  came  riding  A«  riiwr]  Or.  Ao  the  river,  as  It 
te  in  some  MSS.  It  means  /hwi  hanging  at  utater-fo^. 
Froissart,  v.  i.  c.  ua  Le  Comto  de  Flandres  estolt  tou«i)oura 
en  riviere^jm  Jour  advint  qu'll  alia  vdler  en  la  riviere^-et 
gette  son  teuoonnter  nn  fauoen  apret  le  heron,  et  le  Comto 
ausri  un— So  in  a  8ia  he  says,  that  Edward  HL  had  with 
him  in  his  army— trento  fauconniers  A  cheval,  charges 

*  Gobellnnm.  v.  Du  Canse.  Gloss.  Gr.  v.  KoCoAoi. 
t  I  shall  hen  conect  a  nuitake  of  my  own  in  the  Dis- 
course 6tc  n.  23.  I  have  supposed  that  Shakespearo  might 
have  followed  Drajton  in  hii  Faety  system,  i  have  siooe 
observed  that  Don  (iuisot,  which  was  not  published  till  1606, 
b  dted  in  the  Kgmphidia,  wbereaa  we  have  an  Edition  of  the 
Midtummer  IflphVt  Dream  in  1600.  So  that  Drayton  un- 
doubtedly followed  Shakespeare. 


d*olMKaz,  •(  U«i  wijauite  oooplai  de  forte  ohicnB  •( 
aatent  de  lerrton :  dont  U  alloit,  ebaeun  Joor.oa  en  ohaoe 
oa  en  riviere,  atntl  que  11  lay  plaiioit  Sin  TbopM  le 
deecrlbed  m  followteg  this  knighUy  sport,  ver.  laMS. 

He  eonde  Iranto  at  the  wflde  dere. 

And  ride  <»  hanking/ifr  the  rivere 

With  grey  goshaiik  on  honde. 

Ter.  e7ia  Fol  aelde  up  rieeth]  Dsnte,  Pux|;  tU.  ISl. 

Rade  volte  rieuxge  per  li  nunl 
Lliumana  probltate :  etqueetomole 
Quei  che  la  da,  perdie  da  m  it  chiamL 

Ver.  6741.  For  gentUlcoie]  A  great  deal  of  thle  reaoonlnf 
ia  copied  from  BoethiuedeConeoLl.  ilL  Pr.  &  See  alio 
R.  R.  S180,  ft  aeq. 

For  vfllaaie  maketh  vllleliie, 

And  Iqr  his  dedee  a  ehorle  to  aebie,  &e. 

Ter.  6777.  Porerte  !•  hateful  good]  In  this  oommeDdation 
of  POyerty.  our  author  aeema  plainly  to  have  had  in  view 
the  following  paiMge  of  a  fabulous  oonferenoe  between  the 
Bmperour  Adrian  and  Seoundus  the  philosopher,  reported 
by  Vinoent  of  Beauvals,  8pee.  Hietor.  1.  z.  c  71.  Quid  est 
Paupertas?  (kUbile  bonum ;  sanitatis  mater;  remotio 
ourarum;  tapientia  repertris ;  negotlum  sine  damno; 
poeteteio  abeque  ealumnia,-  sine  sollloitudine  felloitas. 
What  Vinoent  has  there  published  appears  to  hare  been 
extracted  from  a  larger  collection  of  Onoma  under  the 
name  of  Secundus,  which  are  still  extant  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  See  Fabric.  Bib.  Or.  L  vL  c.  x.  and  M&  HarL  399. 
The  author  of  Fierce  Ploughman  has  quoted  and  para- 
phrased the  same  passage,  foL  ^5. 

Ver.  6781.  elenge]  ^ranffe  /  probably  from  the  old  Fa. 
uloingni.    So  in  the  Cuckow  and  Nightingale,  ver.  11& 

Thy  songesben  so  etrnge  In  good  fiiy. 
And  in  P.  P.  fol.  S.  b. 

Where  the  cat  is  a  Uten,  the  court  is  AiU  eUnge. 

See  also  foL  4ft  b.  [See  the  Oloss.  in  ▼.  Elenge.  Add.  note^ 
Ed.  179a] 

Ver.  6797-  For  fllthe,  and  elde  also,  so]  Though  none  of 
the  MSB.  that  I  have  seen,  authorise  the  insertion  of  the 
second  #0,  it  seems  absolutdy  necessary. 

Ver.  6858.  auotoritees]  AueioriUu  was  the  usual  word 
for  what  we  call  a  text  of  Scripture.  M&  HarL  10ft  Ift 
Expoaltio  auetariUitiSt  Kajus  gaudium  super  uno  peoca- 
tore.  lUd.  21.  Expoaitio  auctoritaiii^  Stktit  populus  de 
longefta 

Ver.  6931 .  the  nale]  the  AMkoute.  P.  P.  foL  ».  b. 

And  than  satten  some  and  song»  at  the  naie. 

SMnnersupposes  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  inn<ai«,  which  Is  not 
impossible.  [SeetheGlosa  in  v.  Nale.  Add.  note.  Ed.l79ft] 

Ver.  69S9.  an  old  riblbe]  He  calls  her  below,  ver.  7165. 
an  olde  rebekke.  They  were  both  names  for  the  same 
musical  instrument  See  Menage,  in.  ▼.  Rebec.  Jtftefta,  in 
the  Decameron,  ix.  &  is  rendered  by  Ma^on,  the  old  French 
translator,  H^e  and  Cfuiteme.  Chaucer  uses  also  the 
diminutive  RibibU^  ver.  3331.  4385.  How  this  instrument 
oame  to  be  put  for  an  old  woman,  I  cannot  guees,  unless 
perhaps  from  its  shrillness.*  An  old  writer,  quoted  by  Du 
Cange,  In  t.  Baudosa,  has  the  following  lines  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  a  Oonoert 

Quidam  rAeeeam  arcuabant 
Muliebrem  vocem  conjingentee. 

Ver.  6890.  warianglee]  I  have  nothing  to  say  dthor  in 
refutation  or  support  of  Mr.  Spegfat's  explanation  of  this 
word—**  A  kind  of  birds  full  of  noise,  and  very  ravenous, 
preying  upon  others,  which  when  they  have  taken,  they 
use  to  hang  upon  a  thome  or  pricke,  and  teare  them  in 
peeoes,  and  devour  them.  And  the  common  opinion  is. 
that  the  thome,  whereupon  they  thus  fasten  them  and 
eat  them,  is  afterward  poisonsome.  In  Staffordshire  and 
Shropshire  the  name  is  common.'*-~exoept  that  Cotgrave, 
in  his  Fr.  Diet  explains  Artuai  to  signify  The  ravenous 
bird  ealUd  a  Shrike,  Jfynmurder,  Warlangle<~.CSee  the 
Gloss,  in  T.  Wariangles.  Add.  note,  Bd.  179ft] 


Ver.  70I&  to  bevy  or  to  hote]  We  have  nearly  the 
•xpreaiiaa  in  Frolssart,  t.  L  o.  88ft  dc  lalssnlent  ricns  k 
prsBdre,  s*il  n'estoit  trap  dkaud,  tnip  fioid,  on  irep  petami. 

Ver.  7082.  As  to  the  Phitooeve  did  Samuel]  80  MR  A. 
The  Rditt  read. 

As  the  Phitonesse  did  to  Samuel— 


whidi  is  certainly  wroog.  See  1  Sam.  xxtUL  Ouranthor 
uses  Phitcmeeee  for  PptkoHeMie.  U.  F.  lU.  171.  And  ao  decs 
Oower,  CoV.  AwtanU  fol.  Uft 

The  Pkitaneeee  In  Samaiy.— > 

Ver.  7145.  liard]  A  common  appellative  for  a  horee,  from 
its  grep  colour,  as  bapard  was  from  bap.  See  befoi«,  Ter. 
411ft    P.  P.foL9ft 

He  lyilit  downs  of  Uarde  and  laddehim  In  his  hand. 

Bp.  Douglas,  in  his  Viigil,  usually  pute  iiart  for  aOms. 
incanuSf  *c. 

Ver.  7164.  thou  olde  very  trate]  80  MSS.  C  1.  A^.  1. 2. 
and  Ed.  Ga.  ft  The  later  Editt  read  virUraU  in  one  word. 
We  may  suppose  trate  to  be  used  for  trot,  a  oommoo  tcnn 
for  an  old  woman.  Keyaler.  Antlq.  Sept  p.  SKO.  refsra  II 
to  the  same  original  with  the  German  Drud,  or  Drut  ; 
Soga, 

Ver.  7a6ft  And  now  hath  Sathanaa,  salth  be]  80  M^ 
C.  1.  Ask.  1.  ft  I  have  put  theee  two  lines  in  a  paientbesiB. 
as  he  refsrs  to  the  narrator,  the  Sompnour. 

Ver.  7877*  A  twenty  thousand]  I  have  added  A  for  the 
sake  of  the  rent.  Chaueer  flrequently  prefixes  it  to 
Noons  of  number.    See  ver.  18697. 

And  up  they  risen,  wel  a  ten  or  twdve. 

Ver.  7?99.  To  trentals]  Un  trentet.  Fa.  was  a  service  of 
thirty  Masses,  which  were  usually  celebrated,  upon  as 
many  diflfteent  days,  for  the  dead.  Du  Caaige,  in  v. 
TaxNTALa. 

Ver.  7387.  Askaunoe  that  he  wolde  for  hem  preye]  The 
Oloesary  interprets  aecaunee  to  msan  eukew,  aside,  side- 
wapsi  in  a  side  view ,-  upon  what  authority  I  know  not 
It  will  be  better  to  examine  the  other  passages  in  which 
the  same  word  occurs,  before  we  determine  the  eeoae  of  it 
See  var.  1630ft 

.^scottfMe  that  craft  is  so  Ught  to  lera. 

Tro.i.88ft 

Aseaunee,\ol  is  this  not  wisely  spoken  ? 

Ibld.29ft 

Asaumce,  what,  may  I  not  stonden  ben  ? 

Lydg.  Trag.  foL  13ft  b. 

Aseaunee  I  am  of  maners  most  dianngeslde. 

In  the  first  and  last  Instance,  as  well  as  in  the  text. 
aseavnce  seems  to  signify  simply  as  iff  quasi.  In  the  two 
others  it  signifies  a  little  more ;  as  if  t§  sap.  Thia  latter 
signification  may  be  clear!  v  eatabllshed  from  the  third 
line^  which  In  the  Italian  original  (Filoatratodi  Boooaodo, 
Li.)  stands  thus: 

Quasi  dieesse,  e no  d  si  pno  stare? 

So  that  aseaunee  is  there  equivalent  to  quasi  dUesse  in 
Italian. 

As4o  the  Etymology  of  this  word  I  must  confeas  myself 
more  at  a  losa  I  obsenre  however  that  one  of  a  simflsr  ' 
form  in  the  Teutonic  has  a  similar  signification.  AIs- 
kaoks;  Quasi,  quasi  vero.  Klllan.  Our  as  ia  the  enme 
with  ais.  TauT.  and  Sax.  It  is  only  a  further  cozTuption 
of  ai  so.  Perhapa  therefore  aseaunee  may  have  bem  origi- 
nally als-kansse.    Kansse  in  Trut.  is  Chance  Fa.  and  Bkg. 

I  will  just  add,  that  this  very  rare  phrase  wae  also  ossd, 
as  I  suspect,  by  the  Author  of  the  Continuatian  </  tke 
Canterburp  Tales,  first  printed  by  Mr.  Urry.  PrcL  ver.  361. 


And  al  aseaunee  she  loved  him  wel ,  she  toke  him  by  the  swcre. 
It  Is  printed  a  staunee. 

Ver.  738ft  A  Goddes  klchel]  <«  It  was  called  a  GoddM 
kichel,  because  Godfathers  and  Godmothen  used  com- 
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manly  to  give  one  of  them  to  their  Godobildmi,  what 
they  aaked  bleailng.'*  Sp.  And  ao  we  ere  to  suppoee  a 
Goddes  haH^yi  in  ver.  7331t  waa  called  for  the  nme 
reaflon,  Ac.  But  this  la  all  gratis  dietam,  I  beUeve.  The 
{diraae  la  Freodi,  and  the  true  meaning  of  it  la  explained 
by  V.  de  la  Monnoye  In  a  note  upon  the  Conte*  de  B,  Z>. 
Ptrierty  t  it  p.  107.  Belle  serrvre  de  Dicti]  Expreaaion 
dn  petit  peuple*  qui  raporte  pieneemeDt  tout  h  Dieu.— 
Rien  n'eet  plus  oommnn  dana  la  bouche  dea  bonnes  yieilles, 
que  oea  especes  d'Hebralsmea :  Jt  m'en  eoute  un  bel  ecu 
de  Dieu  .•  II  ne  me  teste  que  ce  pauvre  enfant  de  Dieu  ; 
Dona  met  une  ^nile  aumdne  de  Dieu. 

Ver.  7448.  fifty  yere]  See  Dn  Gaage,  In  v.  Bbupectx, 
Peculiar  honours  and  immunities  were  granted  by  the 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict  to  those  Monks,  qui  quinquaginta 
annoe  in  ordine  exegerant*  quo*  annum  Jubilteum  exegiese 
tfulgo  dieimue.  It  is  probable  that  some  similar  regulation 
obtained  in  the  other  Orders. 

Ver.  7488.  mendiants]  In  Ma  A.  it  is  mendinanU,  both 
hers  and  below,  ver.  7494.  which  reading,  though  not 
agreeable  to  analogy,  is  perhaiw  the  true  one,  as  I  find  the 
word  constantly  so  spelled  in  the  Stat  IS  R.  II.  c  7>  8, 

Ver.  7^11.  JoTinian]  Against  whom  St.  Jerome  wrote; 
or,  perhapflk  the  supposed  Emperour  of  that  name  In  the 
Oftta  Romanorum,  c.  lix.  whose  story  was  worked  up  into 
a  Moratitjf,  under  the  title  of  Vorguett  et  pr^eomption  de 
VEmpereur  Jevinien—k  19  personages.  It  was  printed  at 
Lions,  1581.  8va  mr  urn  vieiOe  eopie*  Du  Yerdier,  In  ▼. 
JoTiirmir.  The  same  story  is  told  of  a  Robert  King  of 
Sicilfy  in  an  old  English  poem.  MS.  Harl.  1701.  Mr. 
WartOD  has  given  large  extracts  from  an  Oxford  MB.  as  I 
wppose,  of  the  same  poem.  Hist  of  Eng.  Po.  p.  184. 

Ter.  7514k  of  f  ol  gxet  reverence]  The  Editt.  have  changed 
this  toyw  litel  /  but  the  reading  of  the  MSB.  miOT  rtand.  If 
it  be  undentood  ironicaUy. 

Ver.  7eoa  As  selth  Senek]  This  atory  la  told  by  Beneea, 
de  Ird,  L  i.  o.  xvi.  of  Cn.  PlaOb  It  is  alao  told  ol  an  Bm- 
perour  Eraolius,  Getta  Bomanorun^,  cap.  oxL 

Vsr.  76S&.  Iroua  Oambyses]  Thla  story  is  also  In  Seneca, 
Liii&xiv.    It  diffen  a  little  from  one  fai  Herodotus,  Liii. 

Ver.  7657.  Singeth  Ptacebo]  The  allusion  Is  to  an  Anthem 
in  the  Romidi  chnxdi,  from  Fsalm  oxvL  9.  which  in  the 
Vulgate  stands  thus :  Placebo  Domino  in  regione  vivorum, 
Hoice  the  eompUuenl  brother  In  the  Marekant's  Tale  is 
called  Pte^efto. 

Vff.  7852.  the  river  of  Oisen]  It  Is  called  Ogndet  in 
Bsneca,  lib.  eit  a  xxi.  and  in  Herodotus  L  i. 

Ver.  7068.  That  wimmcn]  So  the  best  MBS.  agreeably  to 
the  authors  Just  quoted.    The  Editt  hav»- 

That  men  might  ride  and  wtde  he, 

Rr  J.  Mandevile  teUa  the  atory  of  the  Euphratea  ;-> 
"becanae  that  he  had  sworn,  that  he  sholde  putte  the 
ryvere  in  soche  poynt  that  a  womman  myghte  wel  passe 
there,  witbouten  castynge  of  of  hire  dothea"  p.  49. 

Ver.  77ia  the  letter  of  our  sele]  There  is  a  letter  of  this 
kind  In  Stevens^  Supp.  to  Dugd,  vol.  ii.  App.  p.  370. 
Pratret  Prmdieatoret,  Warwicc  admittunt  Thomam  Oan- 
ningseC  uxorem  ejus  Agnetem  eulpartieipationem  omnium 
honormm  operum  convents  ffuedem.  It  Is  under  seal  of 
the  Prior,  4  Noo.  Octob.  An.  Dom.  1347. 

Ver.  7740.  The  remainder  of  this  tale  is  omitted  in  MS& 
B.  6.  and  Bod.  j3.  and  instead  of  it  they  give  us  the  fol- 
bwing  lame  and  impotent  eondtinon. 

He  ne  had  noxt  eDis  for  his  lennou 

To  part  among  hto  brethren  whan  he  cam  home. 

And  thus  is  this  tale  idon. 

For  we  were  almost  att  the  tonn. 

I  only  mention  this  to  shew  what  liberties  some  Copyists 
have  taken  with  our  author. 

Ver.  7879.  Were  newe  spoused]  It  has  been  observed  in 
B-  upon  ver.  812.  that  Chaucer  frequently  omits  the 
goremiag  Pronoun  before  his  Verbs.    The  instances  there  | 


oited  were  of  Personal  Pronouns.  In  thia  line  and  some 
othera,  which  I  ahall  point  out  here,  the  Relatives  who  or 
which  are  omitted  in  the  same  manner.  See  w.  7411. 
13035.10049. 

Ver.  7910.  Lynyan]  or  Linian.  The  person  meant  was 
an  eminent  Lawyer,  and  made  a  great  noise,  aa  we  say,  in 
his  time.  His  name  of  late  has  been  eo  little  known,  that 
I  beUeve  nobody  has  been  angiy  with  the  Edltt  for  calling 
him  Livian.  Thore  la  some  account  of  him  in  Panxirolua, 
de  CL  Leg.  interpret.  1.  lit  o.  xxv.  Joannea,  a  L^anoy  agri 
Mediolanenaia  vico,  oriundua,  et  oh  id  Lignanue  dictus 
Ac.  One  of  his  works  entitled,  "  TraeUUu*  de  BeUo,"  is 
extant  in  Ma  Reg.  13.  B.  ix.  He  compiled  it  at  Bologna 
in  the  year  1360. 

He  was  not  however  a  more  Lawyer.  Chancer  speaks  of 
him  aa  excelling  also  in  PhUoeophie,  and  so  does  his  epi- 
taph, ap.  PanairoL  L  c. 


Gloria  LIgnani,  titnlodsoomtus  utroque, 

Legibtts  et  aacro  Canooe  dives  emt. 
Alter  Arlstotdes,  Hippocnu  erat  et  Ptolonueu^— - 

The  only  speoimen  of  his  Philosophy  that  I  have  met 
with  is  in  MS.  HarL  1006.  It  is  an  Astrological  work, 
entitled,  *«  C<niclnsioaes  Judlcii  composite  perDomnum 
Johannem  de  Lpviano  (1.  L^iane)  super  coronaoione 
Domnl  Urbani  Pape  VI.  A.  D.  137&  xviii  April,  iee.  cum 
Diagrammate."  He  also  supported  the  election  of  Urban 
as  a  Lawyer.  Panxirol.  1.  c  et  AnnaL  Eodes.  a  Hiqmaldo, 
t<mi.  xvii.  He  must  therefore  hsve  lived  at  least  to  1378, 
though  in  the  printed  epitaph  he  is  said  to  have  died  in 
1368,  XVI  Febr. 

Ter.  7927.  To  Emelle  ward]  One  of  the  regions  of  Italy 
was  called  .£mllla,  ttma  the  Via  JBmilia,  which  crossed 
it  from  Plaoentia  to  Rimini.  Placentia  stood  upon  the 
Po.  Pitisc.  Lex.  Ant  Rom.  in  v.  Via  JEiOLia.  Petraroh's 
description  of  this  part  of  the  course  of  the  Po  is  a  little 
different  He  speaks  of  it  as  dividing  the  .£milian  and 
Flaminiaa  regions  from  Vsnice— iKmilJam  aique  Flo- 
miniam  Venetianuiue  di$eriminain»»  But  our  Author's 
Emaie  is  plainly  taken  from  htm. 

Aa  the  following  Tale  la  almost  wholly  translated  from 
Petrarch,  (aee  the  Diacourse  Ac  $.  xx.)  it  would  be  endless 
to  dte  particular  passages  from  the  original,  especially  as 
it  is  printed  in  all  the  Editiona  of  Petrarch'a  works.  It  la 
there  entiUed,  De  obedientid  etjlde  uxond  M^thologia. 

Ver.  8138.  The  time  oi  undeme]  The  Gloesary  explalna 
thia  rightly  to  mean  tike  third  hour  qf  the  dap,  or  nine  <if 
the  dock.  In  ver.  8857,  where  this  word  is  used  again,  the 
original  has— Aora  tertia.  In  this  place  it  baa— Aera 
prandii.  From  whence  we  may  collect  that  In  Chaucer's 
time  the  Mini  hour,  or  undeme,  waa  the  usual  hour  of 
dinner. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  Etymology  of  this  word 
undeme,  but  the  following  passage  might  lead  one  to  sus- 
pect that  it  had  lome  reference  to  iifufemoon.  **  In  the 
town-book  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  Stanford,  S8  B. 
IV.  it  Is  ordeyned.  that  no  person  opjm  ther  sack,  or  set 
ther  com  to  sale  afore  Hour  of  Ten  of  the  Bell,  or  els  the 
Undemone  Bell  be  rongyn.'*  Pecdc^  Dedd.  Cur.  voL  i.  B. 
vi.  p.  3&  In  the  Islandic  Diet  Qndveme  is  rendered  Mane 
diet. 

Ver.  8258.  fnl  of  nouehes']  The  common  reading  is 
ouches  s  but  I  have  retained  the  reading  of  the  best  MSB. 
as  it  may  possibly  assist  somebody  to  discover  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  I  obeerve  too  that  it  is  so  writtra  in  the 
Inventory  of  the  effects  of  Henry  V.  Rot  Pari.  2  H.  \^. 
n.  31.  <*  Item  6  Broches  et  nouehee  d'or  gamlz  de  divers 
gamades  pois  31**  d'or  pris  35>. 

Ver.  8466.  of  Pavie]  When  the  text  of  this  tale  waa 
printed,  I  had  not  aulBoiently  adverted  to  the  reading  of 
the  best  MS&  *which  is  uniformly  Panik.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  it  should  be  Panik  both  here  and  below,  ver. 
8640.  8814.  as  in  Petrsrch  the  Marquisses  sister  is  said  to 
be  married  to  the  Count  de  Panico.  In  Boccaoe  it  ia  d« 
Panago. 

Ver.  8614.  his  message]  Hie  messenger.    Bee  below,  tier. 
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msSL    Mt$99gt  was  eommoiily  med  for  Me$taffer  by  the 
FrvDch  Poeta    Dn  Cange,  in  ▼.  MaMAOAnici. 

Yer.  8815.  as  ye  han  do  mo]  For,  me.  This  is  one  of  the 
moat  lioontloos  oormptioosof  Orthography,  that  I  remem- 
ber to  have  observed  in  Chauoer.  All  that  can  be  said  in 
excuse  of  him  is  that  the  old  Poets  of  other  ooontrieshaTe 
not  been  more  scrapulous.  Qnadrlo  has  a  long  chapter, 
L.  IL  Dist  !▼.  cap.  It.  npoa  the  Lioenoes  taken  by  the 
Italian  Poets,  and  eqieolally  Dante,  the  most  Uoentioas, 
as  he  says,  of  them  all,  /or  the  9ake  ^  JLime,  As  long  a 
chapter  might  easUy  be  filled  with  the  inegularitieB  which 
theoIdFrenoh  Poets  oommitted  for  the  same  reason.  It 
should  seem,  that,  while  Orthography  was  so  variable,  as 
it  was  in  all  the  living  European  languages  before  the 
invention  of  Printing,  the  Poets  thought  It  genenlly  ad- 
vlseable  to  saertflce  propriety  of  BpdUng  to  eaaotnees  of 
Riming.  Of  the  former  oflhnoe  there  were  bat  few 
Judges ;  the  latter  was  obvious  to  the  eye  of  every  reader. 

Ver.  9064.  Lest  Chiohevaofae]  This  excellent  reading  is 
restored  upon  the  authorl^  of  the  best  M88.  instead  of 
the  common  one,  CketMfnuoe.  The  allusion  is  to  the  sub- 
ject of  an  old  Ballad,  which  is  still  pteoerved  in  M&  Hart. 
2SS1.  foL  STOu  b.  It  la  a  Und  of  Pageant,  in  which  two 
Beasts  are  introduced,  called  Bfcoms  and  CMchtwuKe. 
The  flnt  is  supposed  to  feed  upon  oftsd ient  Atisbafuto ,  and 
the  other  upon  fNtlienC  wive»  r  and  the  humour  of  the 
place  consists  in  representing  Bieome  aa  pampered  with  a 
superfluity  of  food,  and  Chiduvacke  as  half  starved. 

In  StoweTs  Catalogne  of  Lydgate's  works,  at  the  end  of 
Speght*B  Edit,  of  Chauoer,  there  is  one  entitled  **<r 
two  monstroui  beatte  Bieome  and  Chieh^aehe.''  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Lydgate  translated  the  Ballad  now  extant 
from  some  older  French  Poem,  to  which  Chaucer  alludes. 
The  name  of  Chiduvadu  Is  French ;  Vaeca  parca. 

'Ver.  9060.  aventallle]  The  forepart  tf  the  armour,  Sk. 
He  deduces  it  from  avant.  But  veniaiiU  was  the  common 
name  for  that  aperture  in  a  close  helmet  through  which 
the  wearer  was  to  breathe,  Mioot,  in  v ;  so  that  perhaps 
aveniaiUe  meant  originally  an  helmet  with  such  an  aper* 
tore ;  un  heaume  d  veatailU. 

Ter.  908a  and  wringe,  and  waOle]  Beside  the  MB&  C. 
1.  Ask.  I.  8.  and  othera,  we  have  the  author!^  of  both 
Caxton'f  Edltt.  for  concluding  the  Clerket  Tale  in  this 
mannt^-Nl  ny  nothing  of  the  two  Editt  by  Pynson,  as 
they  are  mere  copies  of  Gaxton*s  second.  But  I  must  not 
conceal  a  dronmstance,  which  seems  to  contradict  the 
supposition  that  the  MarekamVe  Prologue  followed 
immediately.  In  those  Hune  MB8.  the  following  Btanca  is 
Interposed. 

This  worthy  Clerk  whan  ended  was  his  tale. 

Our  Hosts  lalde  and  swore  by  cockes  bones. 

Me  were  lever  than  a  banel  of  ale 

My  wif  at  home  had  bwd  this  legend  ones ; 

This  is  a  gentil  tale  for  the  nonee. 

As  to  my  pnrpos,  wlste  ye  my  wffle. 

But  tUng  that  wd  not  be,  let  it  be  stOle. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  genuineness  of  these 
lines,  they  can  at  best,  in  my  opinion,  be  considered  as  a 
fragment  of  an  unfinished  Prologue,  which  Chaucer  might 
mee  have  Intended  to  plage  at  the  end  of  the  Clerkee  tale. 
When  he  determined  to  connect  that  tale  with  the  Mar' 
chanft  in  another  manner,  he  may  be  supposed,  notwith- 
standing, to  have  left  this  Staasa  for  the  present  uncan- 
celled in  his  MS.  He  has  made  use  of  the  thought,  and 
some  of  the  lines,  in  the  Prologue  which  oonneots  the 
Monkee  Tale  with  Melibee,  ver.  13895— laooa 

The  two  additional  Stansas,  which  were  first  printed  In 
Ed.  Drr.  from  MB.  F.  (H.  1.  in  Urry'sList)  and  which 
serve  to  introduce  the  FrankOdn't  tale  next  to  the 
CUrkee,  are  evidently,  I  think,  spurious.  Th^  are  not 
found,  as  I  recoUeot,  In  any  M&  except  that  olted  1^  Mr. 
Urry  and  BIS.  B.  If  theee  two  MSB.  were  of  much 
greater  age  and  authori^  than  they  really  are,  they  would 
weigh  but  little  in  opposition  to  thenmnber  and  character  of 
tboee  M8&  in  which  these  Btanxas  are  wanting,  and  in 
which  iheMarckanVt  Ule  stands  next  to  the  Clerkee. 

Another  proof  of  the  spnriousnen  of  these  Stansas  Is, 


that  th^  are  almost  entirely  made  up  of  lines  fikea 
from  the  Prologue,  which  in  this  Edition,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  best  M8&  ispfefized  to  the  fifirfcrc*  TalsL 
See  below,  ver.  10901. 

▼er.  9178.  Ne  take  no  wif]  What  follows  to  ver.  9160 
incL  li  taken  from  ^the  Liber  aureolue  neajAreuU  de 
nuptiie,  as  quoted  by  Hieronymus,  centra  Jooimfanmui, 
and  from  thenoe  Iqr  John  of  Salisboxy,  Hdyorat  L  viiL  e. 
xi  Quod  »i  propter  diepeiuationem  domus,  d  lamguoris 
eolatia,  et  fugam  eolitudiniet  dueuntur  ujcoree,  mmUo 
mdiue  ditpensai  eervue  Jtdelie,  fto.  Aetidere  autem 
epffrotanti  moifis  poeeunt  amici  et  vemula  benfficii* 
obliifati  ^uam  iUa,  qute  nobie  imputd  toArpmas  nuw.  &e. 

Ver.  9180.  many  a  day]  After  this  verse  In  the  crnnmon 
Editt  are  these  two. 

And  if  thou  take  to  thee  a  wife  untrew 
Fulloftentlme  It  shall  thee  sore  rev. 

In  MSB.  A.  C.  and  &  a.  th^  stand  thus— 

And  if  thou  take  a  wif  be  wel  ywar 
Of  on  gff  which  I  declare  ne.dar. 

In  MSa  0. 1.  HA.  D.  thus— 

And  If  thou  takea  wif  of  heye  lynage 
Bhe  shal  be  hauteyn  and  of  grst  eostagc. 

In  MS.  B.  8.  thus— 

And  tr  thou  take  a  wif  hi  thin  age  olde 
Ful  lightly  mayst  thou  be  a  ookewold. 

In  MBS.  Ask.  1.  9.  E.  H.  R  (.  N.  a  and  both  Gaxtonli 
Editt  they  are  entirely  omitted,  and  ao  I  believe  they 
should  be.  If  any  one  of  these  couplets  should  be  allowed 
to  be  from  the  hand  of  Chauoer,  it  oan  only  be  oonaidered 
as  the  opening  of  a  new  argument,  wfaloh  the  author,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  immediately  abandooed,  and 
consequently  would  have  cancelled.  If  he  had  lived  to  pub- 
lish his  work. 

Ver.  9898.  Lo  how  that  Jacob]  The  same  Instaaeea  are 
quoted  In  Mdibeut,  p.  8& 

Ver.  9250.  As  mith  Senek]  In  Marg.  C.  1.  Slcnt  ntbfl  est 
superius  benlgna  oo^juge^  ita  nihil  est  cmdeUns  infc 
muliere. 


Ver.  9861.  as  Caton  6<l]  L  e.  biddeth.  See  the  n.  on 
ver.  187.    The  line  referred  to  is  quoted  in  Maig.  C  I. 

Vxoris  linguam,  si  frugi  est,  fene  memento. 
It  Is  In  L.1U.  Dist  SB. 

Ver.  9859.  If  thou  lovest  thyself]  The  allusion  la  to 
Ephes.  r.  88.  He  that  loveth  his  wife,  loveth  himself,  latke 
M6&  read— If  thou  lovest  thyself  thou  hveH  thy  vrif_ 
which,  I  think,  la  certainly  wrong.  I  have  printed,  from 
conjecture  only— tove  thou  thp  wif.  But  npon  xeoonsider- 
Ing  the  psssage,  I  think  It  may  be  brooi^t  still  nearer  to 
the  Apoetles  doctrine  by  writing— Thou  lovest  thyself,  if 
thou  lovest  thy  wif. 

Ver.  9896.  Wades  bote]  tTpon  this  Mr.  Spe^t  remarks 
as  foUows :  "  Conoeniing  Wade  and  his  bote  called  Qulnge- 
lot,  as  also  his  straunge  exploits  In  the  same,  because  the 
matter  is  long  snd  fabulous,  I  pass  It  over.**— lYraCataec 
rem  tarn  negligenter  f  Mr.Bpoght  probably  did  notfbresee, 
that  Posterity  vrould  be  as  much  obliged  to  him  for  a  little 
of  this/a6«iou#  matter  oonceming  ira<ic  and  his  boU,  as 
for  the  gravest  of  his  annotations.  The  story  of  Wade  is 
mentioned  again  by  our  author  in  his  TroUus,  ilL  615. 

He  songe,  she  playede,  he  tolde  a  tale^  Wade. 

It  is  there  put  proverbially  tor  any  romantic  hidor^ .'  ^^ 
the  allusion  in  the  present  pasmge  to  Wadet  bote  can 
hardly  be  explained,  without  a  more  particular  knowledge 
of  his  adventures,  than  we  are  now  likely  ever  to  attain. 

Ver.  9348.  disputison]  Disputation.  So  rar.  11808. 
15S44.    See  Gower,  Conf.  Am.  foL  15.  b. 

In  great  deeputeeon  they  were. 

andfoL  150.  b.  151.  b. 
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Ter.  9409.  A  chldester]  Bo  M6.  A.  See  the  note  on  yer. 
8019. 

Ver.  9110.  a  man  ie  wood]  In  Bf&  A.  mannishewed  ,•  In 
C.  1.  ntannith  teood. 

Ver.  9594.  Ne  he  Theodomas]  Thie  penon  "U  mentioned 
agafa]  as  a  famous  trumpeter  in  the  H.  of  F.  iiL  106.  but 
upon  what  authority  I  really  do  not  know.  I  should  sus- 
pect that  our  author  met  with  ^him,  and  the  anecdote 
alluded  to,  In  some  Romantic  HUtorjf  of  Thebes. 

He  is  prefixed  to  proper  names  empbatloally,  according 
to  the  Saxon  usage.  See  before,  trer.  9242.  him  Holofemes ; 
▼er.  9247.  him  Alardochee :  and  below,  ver.  9606. 

Of  hire  Philologie  and  him  Mercuxy. 

Ver.  9652.  As  that  she  hare  it]  As  this  line  is  not  only  in 
all  the  best  M88.  but  also  in  Edit  Ca.  2.  it  seems  very  ex- 
traordinary that  the  later  Editions  should  have  exchanged 
it  for  the  following. 

So  fresh  she  was  and  thereto  bo  Ucand. 

Ver.  98S8.  his  service  bedeth]  Prqfereih.  So  this  word  is 
expUdned  in  another  passage,  ver.  16533. 

Lo,  how  this  thefe  coude  hii  service  bede  f 
Ful  loth  it  is,  that  noiche  prof ered service 
Stinketh,  as  witneeaen  thlse  olde  wise. 

See  also  ver.  8236. 

Ver.  96Sa  false  of  holy  hewe]  I  have  added  <if,  from 
conjecture.  See  below,  ver.  12355.  under  hewe  0/holinesse* 

Ver.  9681.  vemage]  Vernaccia  Ital.  «*  Credo  sic  dictum 
(«ays  Skinner)  quasi  VeronaeciOt  ab  agro  Veronensi,  in 
qoo  optimum  ex  hoc  genere  vinum  cresclt"  But  the 
Vemage.  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  of  its  name, 
was  probably  a  wine  of  Crate,  or  of  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent FroissL  V.  iv.  c.  18.  De  Tisle  do  Candle  il  leur 
venoit  treebonnes  malvoisUs  et  grenaches  (r.  gemaehes) 
dont  ihi  estoient  largement  eervis  et  oonfortez.  Our  author 
in  another  place,  ver.  1300U,  1.  Joins  together  the  wines  of 
Jiaivesie  and  Vertu»gA  Malvasia  was  a  town  upon  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Morea,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Epidaums  Limera,  within  a  small  distance  from  Crete. 

Ver.  9684.  Dan  Constantino]  Dan,  a  corruption  of  Domi- 
nusy  was  a  title  of  honour  usually  given  to  Honks,  as  Dom 
and  Don  still  are  in  France  and  Spafai*  See  below,  ver. 
1393S. 

Whether  shal  I  call  you  my  lord  Dan  John, 
Or  Dan  Thomas,  or  elles  Dan  Albon  ? 

Dan  Constantine,  aocording  to  Fabric.  Blbl.  Med.  Mt  1. 1, 
p.  423.  Ed.  Pat.  4to.  wrote  about  the  year  1080.  His  works, 
ioeluding  the  treaUse  mentioned  In  the  text,  were  printed 
at  Basil.  1536.  foL 

Ver.  9690.  And  they  han  don]  This  line  baa  also  been 
left  out  of  the  later  Editt  though  it  is  in  all  the  best  MSS. 
and  in  Edit.  Ca.  2.    To  supply  Its  place  the  following 
line- 
So  hasted  Januarie  it  must  be  don — 

has  been  Inserted  after  ver.  9601.  and  the  four  lines  have 
been  made  to  rime  together  by  adding  sone  at  the  end  of 
ver.  9689. 

Let  vdden  an  this  hous  in  cuiteis  wise  sone. 

Ver.  9714.  Ne  hurt  hlmselven]  In  the  Persones  Tale  we 
have  a  contrary  doctrine.  **God  wote,  a  man  may  slee 
himself  with  his  owen  knif,  and  make  himself  dronken 
of  his  owen  tonne,**  p.  166. 

Ver.  9761.  In  ten  of  Taure]  The  greatest  number  of 
MSI^  read,  (100,  tuo»  toOt  or  to.  But  the  time  given  {/oure 
daffs  eompleUf  ver.  97670  Is  not  sufficient  for  the  Moon  to 
paas  from  the  2d  degree  of  Taurus  into  Cancer.  The  mean 
daily  motion  of  the  Moon  being— 13°.  10^.  35".  her  motion 
In  4  days  is-*  1'.  22*.  42^.  or  not  quite  53  degreee ;  so  that, 
sopposing  her  to  set  out  from  the  2d  of  Taurus,  she  would 
sot.  in  that  time,  be  advanced  beyond  the  25th  d^;ree  of 
GemtaiL  If  she  set  out  from  the  10th  degree  of  Taurus,  as 
i  have  corrected  the  text,  she  might  prop«-ly  enough  be 
said,  fai  foor  dayi^  to  be  gliden  into  Canoer. 


Ver.  9888.  a  dogge  for  the  bowe]  a  dog  used  in  shooting. 
See  before,  ver.  6951 . 

Ver  9967.  so  brenningly]  Vulg.  benignly.  MSS.  Ask.  1. 
2.  TeaA,/erventlv  j  which  is  probably  a  gloas  for  the  true 
word,  brenningly.  Bee  before,  ver.  1566.  M&  A.  readi^ 
ben^gl^ 

Ver.  9983.  For  as  good  i»]  The  reading  in  the  text  Is 
from  MS.  Ask.  1.  MS.  A.  reads  thus: 

For  as  good  is  al  blind  deceived  be. 

I  should  not  dislike 

For  as  rood  Is  al  blind  deceived  to  be. 
As  be  deceiyed,  whan  a  man  may  see. 

Ver.  lOQOa  What  sleight  is  it]  These  lines  are  a  Uttle 
diflferent  in  MSS.  C.  1.  HA. 

What  sleighte  is  it,  though  U  be  long  and  bote. 
That  love  n'il  find  it  out  hi  som  manere? 

Ver.  10104.  Which  that  heraviashed  out  of  Ethna]  60  M& 
A.  In  some  other  MSS.  Ethna^  by  a  manifest  error  of  the 
copyist,  has  been  changed  into  Proserpine^  The  passage 
being  thus  made  naisense,  other  transcribers  left  out  the 
line,  and  substituted  this  in  its  stead. 


(« 


Eehe  after  other  right  as  ony  line.' 


Ver.  10121.  Among  a  thousand]  Eccleslastes  vii.  2& 
This  argument  is  treated  in  much  the  same  manner  in 
Melibeus,  p.  108—109^ 

Ver.  10156.  The  Remain  gestes]  He  means  the  collection 
of  stories  called  Otsta  Romanorum;  of  which  I  once 
thought  to  say  a  few  words  here,  in  order  to  recommend  it 
to  a  little  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  met  with 
from  those  who  have  written  upon  the  poetical  inventions 
of  the  middle  ages;  but  as  many  of  the  stories  in  that 
collection  are  taken  from  a  treatiae  of  Petms  Alphonsus, 
De  Clerieali  disciplind,  an  older  and  still  more  forgotten 
work,  I  shall  reserve  what  I  have  to  offer  upon  this  sub- 
ject till  I  come  to  the  Tale  </  Melibeus^  p.  106.  where 
Piers  Alphonse  is  quoted. 

Ver.  10227.  Oan  puUen]  After  this  verse,  the  Editt  (ex- 
cept Ca.  2.  and  Pyns.  1.  2.)  have  eight  others  of  the  lowest 
and  most  supofiuous  ribaldry  that  oan  well  be  conceived. 
It  would  be  a  mere  lo6S  of  time  to  argue  from  the  lines 
themselves,  that  they  were  not  written  by  Chaucer,  as  we 
have  this  short  and  decisive  reason  for  rejecting  them,  that 
they  are  not  found  in  any  one  MS.  of  authority.  They  are 
not  found  in  MSS.  A.  C.  1.  Ask.  1.  2.  HA.  B.  C.  D  G.  Bod. 
a-  C-  y.  \.  I.  (.  C.  2.  T.  N.  Ch.  In  MSS.  E.  H.  L  W.  either  the 
whole  tale,  or  that  part  where  they  might  be  looked  for, 
is  wanting.  The  only  tolerable  MS.  in  which  I  have  seen 
them  is  F.  and  there  they  have  been  added  in  the  margin, 
by  a  later  hand,  perhaps  not  older  than  Caxton's  first  Edit 

Ver.  10240.  Out !  helpe !]  Two  lines,  which  foUow  this 
in  the  common  Editt  are  omitted  for  the  reasons  stated 
in  the  note  upon  ver.  10227.  And  I  shall  take  the  same 
liberty,  upon  exactly  the  same  grounds,  with  four  more, 
which  have  beoi  inserted  in  those  Editt.  after  ver.  10250. 

Ver.  10241.  O  stronge  Udy  store]  As  all  the  best  MS& 
support  this  reading.  I  have  not  departed  from  It,  for  fear 
store  should  have  some  signification  that  I  un  not  aware 
of.  Some  BfSS.  have  ffoiere.  MS.  G.  houre.  Edit  Ca.  S. 
hore.    H6ra,  metetrix,  IsLAivn. 

Ver.  10261.  Ye  mass,  yemasen]  The  final  n  has  been  added 
without  authority,  and  unnecesaarily.  This  line  is  very 
oddly  written  in  MS&  Ask.  1.  2. 

Ya  may  ya  may  ya  quod  she. 

Ver.  10293.  It  has  been  nid  in  the  Discourse  ftc.  \.  xxiiL 
that  this  new  Prologue  has  been  prefixed  to  the  Squieres 
tale  upon  the  authority  of  the  best  MSS.  They  are,  as 
follows;  A.  C.  1.  Ahk.  1.  2.  UA.  D.  Bod.  a,  y,  ).  The 
concurrence  of  ttie  first  five  MSB.  would  al<me  have  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  authorities  In  favour 
of  the  other  Pixilogue.  Edit  Ca.  2.  (though  it  has  not  this 
Prologue)  agrees  with  these  MSB.  In  placing  the  Squieres 
tale  after  the  Marchants. 

Ver.  10296.  welve]  This  wb  Is  generally  used  transl- 
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tJyely ;  to  wave,  to  rtiinqtiish  a  thing.  But  it  hai  aim  a 
neuter  eignifloation ;  to  depart  s  as  here.  See  aleo  Ter. 
4798.9957. 

▼er.  103)8.  Bin  women  ooonen  ntter]  MS.  A.  reada, 
oute,'  but  others  have  uUer,-  which  I  beUere  is  right, 
though  I  oonfeee  that  I  do  not  olearly  underatend  the ; 
The  jphraee  haa  ooourred  before,  Ter.  6HIS, 


With  danger  mttrem  we  ill  oar  chafflire, 

Yer.  10344.  Of  whiche  theeldeet  eooe]  I  have  addedMiM, 
for  the  aake  of  the  metre. 

Ver.  10364.  and  in  hie  manclon]  Hie  refers  to  Mars,  and 
not  to  the  Sun.  **  Jriee  eet  r exaltation  du  Scieil  ou  six. 
def;re.  etsieet  Ariee  maieon  de  Mars."  Caletut.  dee  Berg, 
Sign.  L  ult  Leo  was  the  Mansion  of  (A«  Bun,  Ibf d.  Big. 
K.  1.    Aries  is  there  also  said  to  be  Wpne^iUitiKet  fee. 

Ter.  10381.  strange  sewes]  A  sewer  was  an  officer  so 

called  from  his  placing  the  dishes  upon  the  table.  Aeee&ar^ 

i  Fa.  (h>m  aeeeoir,  to  place.    In  the  establishment  of  the 

'  King's  household  thoe  are  stiU  four  OentUmen  tiewert. 

'  Sewee  here  seem  to  signify  diehee,  from  the  same  original ; 

as  aeeielU  in  Fa.  still  signifies  a  Uttle  dish,  or  plate.   Bee 

Oower,  Conf.  Am.  foL  II A.  b. 

The  fleshe,  whan  it  was  so  to-hewe, 
Bhe  takefh.  and  maketh  therof  a 


Ver.  10389.  heronsewes]  Heronfeaux.  Fa.  acoording  to 
the  Oloessry.  At  the  Intronisatlon  of  Arcbbp.  Neril,  6 
Edward  lY.  there  were  Heronehawee  ilii  C.  Lei.  Collect. 
Tol.  tI.  9.  At  another  feast  in  1A30  we  read  of  ■<  16  Heron- 
eewe,  every  one  ISd.**   Peck's  D.  C  vol.  it  19. 

Ver.  10509.  a  gentfl  FOileis  courser]  A  horse  of  Apulia, 
which  in  old  Fa.  was  usually  called  Poiile.  The  horeee  of 
that  country  were  much  esteemed.  MB.  Bod.  James  tL 
149.  Richard,  Arehbp.  of  Armagh,  in  the  xivth  Century, 
says  in  praise  of  our  Bt  Thomas,  **  quod  nee  mulus 
HispaniK,  neo  dextrariue  Apulia,  neo  repedo  JEthiopi*. 
nee  elephantos  Ads,  nee  camelus  Byrie  hoc  asino  noetro 
Anglic  aptior  sIto  audentior  inTChitur  ad  pnelia."  He 
had  before  informed  his  audience,  that  Thomas,  AngUce, 
idem  est  quod  Thom.  Atinue.  There  is  a  Patent  in  Rymer, 
9  B.  IL  nedtxtrariie  in  LumbardiA  emendit. 

Yer.  10693.  the  Grekes  hors  BInon]  This  is  rather  an 
awkward  expression  for— <A«  horee  of  Sinon  tike  Oreek  ,• 
or,  as  wa  might  say,  Sinon  the  Greek's  horse. 

Yer.  1054S.  Alhazen  and  YiteUon]  Alhazeni  et  ViUttonU 
Optica  are  extant,  printed  at  Basil.  1679.  The  first  is 
supposed  by  his  Editor  to  haTO  lived  about  A.  D.  1100,  and 
the  second  to  A.  D.  187a 

Yer.  10561.  Canaoeee]  This  word  should  perhaps  have 
had  an  accent  on  the  first  e— Canac^es,  to  shew  that  it  is 
to  be  pronounced  as  of  four  syllables.  Bo  also  below,  ver. 
10945. 

And  swouneth  eft  In  Canacte  baxme. 

Yer.  1087a  yknowen  it  so  feme]  Known  it  so  before,  I 
talce/«m«  to  be  a  corruption  of  fome  (foran.  Sax.).  Bo  in 
Tro.  V.  1176. /erne  yere  seems  to  signify ybrmrr  peare.  In 
P.  P.  fol.  Ixxx.  b.  feme  ago  is  used  as  long  ago, 

Yer.  10583.  ohsmbre  of  parements]  Chambre  de  pare- 
ment,  is  translated  by  Cotgrave.  the  presence-chamber; 
and  Lit  de  parement,  a  bed  of  state.  Parements  originally 
signified  all  sorts  of  ornamental  furniture,  or  clothes, 
from  par«r,  Fa.  to  adorn.  Bee  ver.  950a  and  Leg.  of  O.  W. 
Dido,  ver.  181. 

.    To  danndng  chambres,  fvl  of  psrsmentes, 
Of  riche  bcddes  and  of  pavementes, 
This  Eneas  is  ledde  after  the  mete. 

The  Italians  have  the  Hme  expreriUon.  1st  d.  Cona 
Trident.  1.  iii.  U  Pontefice-^itomato  alia  cemera  de* 
paramenti  co'  Cardinali*^ 

Yer.  10587.  in  the  fish]  Bee  the  note  on  ver.  6984. 

Yer.  I060a  TU  that  wel  nigh]  That  has  been  added  fbr 
the  sake  of  the  metre.    We  might  read  with  some  MBS. 

Ta  wel  nigh  the  day  began  for  to  spring. 


Yer.  10aB&  That  mochel  drinker  and  labour]  Bo  MSB.  C. 
1.  HA.  In  MS.  A.  it  is.  That  mirths  and  labour.  In  Ask.  1. 
9.  That  o/tsr  uutehe  labour.  In  several  other  MSB.  and 
Editt  Ca.  1.  9.  That  mocke  mete  and  labour.  We  must 
eearch  further,  I  apprehend,  for  the  true  reading. 

Yer.  10008.  bloud  in  domination]  Y.  Lib.  Oaleno  adaer. 
de  nature  &C.  Ed.  Charter.  T.  Y.  p.  397.  Sanguis  dominator 
horis  septem  ab  bora  noctis  nana  ad  horam  die!  tertiam. 

Yer.  10749.  A  fauoon  peregrine]  This  qiecies  of  Falcon 
is  thus  described  in  the  Tresor  de  Brunei  Latin,  P.  1.  Cb. 
Dee  Frtueons.  MS.  Reg.  la  C.  X.  *«  La  seconde  lignie  est 
faueons,  qui  hom  apde  pelerine,  par  ce  que  nus  ne  trove 
son  uL  ains  est  pris  autresi  come  en  pelerinage.  et  est  mult 
legiers,  a  norrir,  et  mult  oortois,  et  valllans,  et  de  bimc 
manlere.**  Chaucer  adds,  that  this  Falcon  was  of  firemde, 
or  fremed,  lond  ;  from  %  foreign  countrp. 

Yer.  10749.  leden]  Language,  Sax.  a  corruption  of  Latin. 
Dante  uses  Latino  in  the  same  eoise.    Cana.  ]. 

E  cantine  gli  augelll 
Ciascnno  in  suo  latino. 

Yer.  10840.  crowned  malice]  Hie  reader  <rf  taste  will  not 
be  displeased,  I  trust,  at  my  having  received  this  reading 
upon  the  authority  <tf  MS.  A.  only.  The  common  reading 
iB  cruel, 

Yer.  10991.  thiike  text]  Boethius,  1.  UL  met:  9. 

Repctufit  proprlos  qucque  rscnrsns, 
Redltuque  suo  singula  gaudent— 

which  our  author  has  thus  translated :  **  All  tbyogaaaeken 
ayen  to  hir  propre  course,  and  all  thynges  rtjoyscp  en  hir 
retouminge  agajrne  to  hir  nature.**  The  cnmpaxisaD  of  tlie 
Bird  is  taken  fhmi  the  same  place. 

Yer.  10958.  velouettee  blew]  Velvete,  from  the  Pa.  Fsfov, 
Velouettt,  Bee  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Yillosa,  Yxlldbtdii.  Bee 
Baintr^,  t  ilL  p.  064. 

I  will  Just  add.  that  as  Ueuf  was  the  colour  of  truth  (see 
C.L.  ver.  948)  so  green  belonged  to  ineonstancp.  Hence  ta  a 
Ballade  upon  an  inconstant  ladp  (among  Btowr's  Additlona 
to  Cbancer*s  works,  p.  551.  Ed.  Urry),  the  burden  la— 

Instede  of  blew  thus  may  ye  were  al  grsne. 

Yer.  1^.  thise  tldifes]  The  tidife  Is  mentioned  as  an 
inconstant  bird  in  the  Leg.  of  O.  W.  ver.  154. 

As  doth  the  tid^  for  newefkngelnesse. 

Skinner  soppoees  it  to  be  the  Titmouse  s  but  he  produces 
no  authority  for  his  anppoeition ;  nor  have  I  any  to  <9poa0 
to  it 

Yer.  10863,  4.  are  transposed  fkom  the  order  in  which 
they  stand  in  all  the  Editt  and  MSB.  that  I  have  seen. 
Some  of  the  best  MSB.  however  read— ^nd  pies  which 
rather  countensncee  the  transposition.  My  only  excuse 
for  such  a  liberty  must  be,  that  I  cannot  nuke  any  good 
sense  of  them  in  the  common  order. 

Yer.  10977, 6.  are  also  transposed ;  but  upon  the  authority 
of  M8S.  A.  C.  1,  and,  I  believe,  some  others ;  though,  being 
satisfied  of  the  certainty  of  the  emendation,  I  have  omitted 
to  take  a  note  of  their  concurrence.  Ed.  Ca.  9.  agrees  with 
those  MSB.  Acoording  to  the  comm<Mi  arrangement*  old 
Cambusoan  is  to  win  THeodora  to  his  «r</;  and  we  are  not 
told  what  is  to  be  the  oldoct  of  Algarsif 's  adventurea. 

Yer.  10981.  of  Camballo]  M&  A.  reada  Caballo.  Bat 
that  is  not  my  only  reason  for  suqtecting  a  mistake  in 
thisnamew  It  seems  clear  firom  the  context  that  the 
person  here  intended  is  not  a  brother,  but  a  lover  of 
Canaoe, 

Who  fought  fai  listes  with  the  brethren  two 
For  Canaee,  or  that  he  mi^ht  hire  winne. 

The  brethren  two  toe,  obvioudy,  the  two  brethitti  of 
Canaee,  who  have  beoi  mentioned  above,  Algarsif  and 
Camballa  In  MS&  Ask.  1.  2.  It  Is— A<r  brethren  fwo/ 
which  would  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt  CkrobaUo 
ooud  not  fifl^t  with  himself. 

Again,  if  this  Camballo  be  supposed  to  be  the  brother 
of  Canaoe,  and  to  fight  in  defence  of  her  with  some  two 
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brethren,  who  might  be  snitore  to  her,  ftccordhig  to 
Spenser's  fiction,  he  coud  not  properly  be  said  to  teinne  his 
sister,  when  he  only  prerented  others  from  winning  her. 

The  outline  therefore  of  the  unfinished  part  of  this  tale, 
according  to  my  idea.  Is  nearly  this ;  the  oonclosion  of  the 
story  of  the  Faueon, 

"  By  mediation  of  CambaUug," 

with  the  help  of  Uu  Ring  ;  the  conquests  of  Can^nuean  s 
the  winning  of  Theodora  by  Algaraif^  with  the  assistance 
of  the  korte  tfhrtu*  j  and  the  marriage  of  Cauaoe  to  tome 
knipht,  who  was  first  obliged  to  fight  for  her  with  her  two 
brethren ;  a  method  of  courtship  very  consonant  to  the 
spirit  of  antiesit  Chivalry. 

Ver.  10084.  and  ther  I  left]  After  this  rerse,  in  M&  C. 
I.  and  others,  is  the  following  note:  "Here  endeth  the 
Squieree  tale  as  meohe  as  Chaucer  made.**  The  two  lines, 
which  in  theEditt.  and  some  Mfi&  are  made  to  begin  a 
third  part,  are  wanthig  in  all  the  beat  M6& 

"  Apollo  whlrleth  up  his  chare  so  hie 

in  tnat  the  god  Mercurius  house  the  sUe." 

They  certainly  have  not  the  least  appearance  of  belonging 
to  this  place.  I  should  guess  that  they  were  originally 
scribbled  by  some  vacant  reader  in  the  blank  space,  which 
is  commonly  left  at  the  end  of  this  tale,  and  afterwards 
transcribed,  as  Chaucer's,  by  some  copyist  of  more  dili- 
gence than  sagacity. 

Ver.  lOgeSb  In  Csith,  Bquier]  The  aathorltiea  for  giving 
this  Prologue  to  the  Frankelein,  and  for  placing  his  tale 
next  to  the  Squieree,  are  MBS.  A.  Aak.  1.  S.  HA.  Bod.  a.  7. 
In  M&  C.  1.  then  is  a  blank  of  near  two  pages  at  the  end  of 
the  Sqnieres  tale,  but  the  Frankdein's  tale  follows,  begin- 
ninir  At  ver.  11O0&  This  arrsngement'  isalso  supported  by 
Bd.  Ca.  2.    For  the  rest,  see  the  Disoourse.  Ac  §.  zxv. 

Ver.  11031.  Thiseolde  gentil  Bretons]  Of  the  collection 
of  Brititk  Laps  by  Marie  something  has  been  said  in  the* 
Discourse  dec.  n.  24.  I  will  here  only  quote  a  few  passages 
from  that  collection,  to  shew  how  exactly  Chaucer  and 
slie  agree  in  their  manner  of  speaking  of  the  Armorican 
barda.  The  I^y  of  Slidus  concludes  thus :  M&  EarL  97& 
foL  181. 

De  raTentore  de  ces  treis 

Li  auniien  Bretun  eurteit 

Firent  li  lai  pur  remembrer, 

Qe  hum  nel  deost  pas  oblier. 

The  lay  of  Ouiffttemar  thus :  foL  14fi. 

De  eest  ennte,  ke  oi  avex, 
Fn  Guiguemar  le  lai  troves, 
Qlinm  lait  en  harpe  e  en  roUt 
Dent  est  a  oir  la  note. 

The  Lay  of  Chevrf/oU  begins  fol.  171 . 

Asex  me  plest,  e  blen  le  voil, 
Du  iai  qe  hum  nume  ehevrefoU 
Qia  verite  vus  eneont, 
Pur  quoi  il  fu  fet  e  dunt. 
Plusurs  le  me  nnt  etnU  e  dit^ 
B  jeo  I'ai  trove  en  eecriU 
De  Tristram  e  de  la  reine, 
De  Inr  amur  qui  tant  fu  fine, 
Dunt  fl  eurent  meinte  dolur. 
Puis  mumrent  en  un  Jur. 

In  one  particular  Chancer  goes  further,  as  I  remember, 
than  Marie,  when  he  says,  that  these  Lays  were 

"  Rimeyed  In  hir  finte  Breton  tonge," 

if  rimeped  be  understood  to  mean  tnritlen  in  Rime.  But 
It  may  very  well  signify  only  versijied.  Indeed  the  Editor 
of  the  Dieti4mnaire  de  la  langue  BreUmne  by  Dom  Pelletier 
seems  to  doubt,  whether  the  Armorican  language  be 
apaUe  of  any  sort  of  poetical  harmony.  *'  Nous  ne 
▼uyoQs  pas  que  noe  Bretnns  Armoricains  ayent  cuUivde  la 
po^e ;  et  la  langue  telle  qu'ils  la  parlent,  ne  parott  pas 
poaToir  se  plier  k  la  mesure^  k  la  douceur  et  It  la  harmonic 
des  verSi*'  Pref.  p.  ix.  A  strange  doubt  In  him,  who  might 
have  found  la  the  Dictionary,  which  he  hasp  ublished, 
qaotati(nis  from  two  Armorican  poems,  vIje.  Ut  pr&pketiet 
de  Gwinf^ff  and  la  dettructian  de  Jerutaiem,  both  in 


Rlmck  Bee  AreAat,  Bagat.  And  he  himself  qieaks  in  the 
same  preface,  p.  vilL  of  laviedeS.  OtoenoU^  premier  AIM 
de  Landevenee,  ierite  en  vert.  The  oldest  MB.  however 
now  known  in  the  language,  according  to  his  account,  is 
that  containing  teepropketiee  de  Qwinglaff,  written  in  MSfk 

Ver.  11113.  Not  fer  fro  Fenraark]  The  best  MSB.  have 
blundered  in  this  name.  They  write  it  Pedmark.  But 
M6&  Bod.  a.  e.  and  Ed.  Ca.  S.  have  it  right— P^nmarAr. 
The  later  Editt  have  changed  it  ridiculously  enough  into 
Denmark. 

Penmark  is  placed  in  the  maps  upon  the  western  coast 
of  Bretagne  between  Brest  and  Port  L'Orlent.  Walaing- 
ham  mentions  a  descent  of  the  English  in  1403,  apud 
Penarck  (r.  Penmarch)  p.  389.  Bee  Lobineau,  H.  de  Biet 
t  i.  p.  A03.  In  the  same  history,  de  Penmare  occurs  very 
ftequently  as  a  family>name.  The  etymology  of  the  word, 
from  Pen  (caput,  mont)  and  Mark  {limes,  regia)  is  evi- 
dently British. 

Ver.  1 1  lisa  Caimid]  This  word  is  also  of  British  original, 
signifying  tke  Red  city  /  as  Cair  guent  in  this  island  signi- 
fied tke  Wkiie  city.  Arviragus  is  a  known  British  name 
to>m  the  time  of  Juvenal. 

Ver.  11127.  Dorigene]  Drogoen,  or  Dorguen,  was  the 
name  of  the  wife  of  Alain  L  Lobineau,  t.  L  p.  70*  Bee 
also  the  index  to  t.  U. 

Ver.  112S0.  Aurelius]  This  name^  though  of  Roman 
original,  was  common,  we  may  presume  among  the 
Britons.  One  of  the  princes  mentioned  by  Gildas  was 
called  Aurelius  Conanus.  Another  British  king  is  named 
A  urelius  A  mbrasiut  by  Geffrey  of  Monmouth.  It  m«y  be 
remarked  of  this  last  author,  that  although  he  has  not 
paid  the  least  regard  to  truth  in  his  narration  of  facts,  he 
has  been  very  attentive  to  probability  in  his  names  both 
of  persons  and  places. 

Ver.  11262.  as  doth  a  furie  in  belle]  It  Is  «*a  fire,**  In 
MSB.  C.  1.  Ask.  1.  2.  HA.  which,  perhaps,  ought  to  have 
been  followed :  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  well  understand 
either  of  the  readings.  Fury  and  /ktyr  have  been  con- 
founded before,  ver.  fi886L 

Ver.  11317.  Is  ther  non  other  grace]  I  have  inserted 
these  two  lines  in  this  place  upon  the  authority  of  MB.  A. 
supported  by  BfSa  E.  Bod.  C  They  have  usually  been 
placed  after  ver.  llSia 

Ver.  11422.  Pamphilus  for  Galathee]  Mr.  Urry,  misled 
by  his  classical  learning,  has  altered  this  most  licen- 
tiously— 

*'  Than  Potyphemw  did  for  Galathee." 

But  the  allusion  is  plainly  to  the  first  lines  of  a  Latin 
Poem,  which  was  very  popular  In  the  time  of  Chaucer, 
in  which  one  Pampkilus  gives  a  history  of  his  amour  with 
Oalatea. 
The  poem  begins  thus :  MB.  Cotton.    Titus  A.  xx. 

LSier  Pamphili. 
Vulneror  et  clausum  porto  sub  pectore  telum, 

Cresdt  ti  aasidne  plaga  dolorque  mihi. 
Et  ferientis  adhuc  non  audeo  dicere  nomen, 

Nee  sinit  aspectus  plaga  videre  sues. 

This  peon,  by  the  name  of  PamphiluSf  Is  quoted  in  our 
author's  MelibeuB,  p.  116.  It  is  extant  In  M&  in  many 
libraries,  and  it  has  also  been  printed  more  than  once. 
Leyser.  Hist  Poet.  Medii  JBvi,  p.  2071.  (1 171-)  CataL  Gaignat 
n.  2233. 2234. 

Ver.  llASa.  tregetoures]  The  profession  of  a  Joeulator  or 
Juggler,  was  anciently  very  comprehensive,  as  appears 
from  this  passage  of  the  Breviari  d*  Amort.  Bee  the  Dis- 
oourse ftc.  n.  2ft. 

Altressi  peocan  lijoglar. 
Que  ssabo  cantor  e  txUar, 
B  ssabo  toear  esirumens, 
O  ssabon  eneantar  las  gras, 
O  flkr  autra  Joglayria— 

In  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the  persons  who  exercised  the 
first  mentioned  branches  of  the  art  were  called,  gmerally. 
Minstrels ;  and  the  name  of  Jogeiour  was.  In  a  manner, 
appropriated  to  those,  who,  by  sleight  of  hand  and 

o  « 


machliiM,  prodnoed  anoh  fUuiiont  of  the  mowb  m  ue 
uMuUIy  suppoaed  to  be  effected  by  enohantment :  aee 
abore^  ver.  7049.  Tbie  species  of  Jofftkmr  le  heiv  caUed  a 
TrefffUmr.  They  are  joined  tofether  in  company  witb 
Maglciani.    H.  of  F.  iil.  !(». 


Ther  law  I  playing  Joffelourt, 
MagMmttaid  Troffrtoun, 
And  Phitoneeiee,  ChannersMei— 
And  Clericw  eke  which  oonnewel 
All  this  magike  natureU, 

Bee  also  the  fnllowing  ver.  187— 191' 

If  ve  compare  the  feats  of  the  TrtgtUmn^  as  described 
in  this  pasMge.  with  those  which  are  afterwards  per- 
formed by  the  Clerkes  wtagiJUt  for  the  entertainment  of 
his  guests.  Ter.  IlAOl— llftl9,  we  shall  find  them  Teiy 
similar;  and  they  may  both  be  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing account  which  Sir  John  Handerile  has  given  of 
the  exhibitions  before  the  OreU  Chan,  **  And  than  comon 
JoguUmrt  and  EnchanUmrut  that  don  many  mArraylles : 
for  they  maken  to  come  in  the  ayr  the  Sonne  and  the 
Mone.  be  seminge,  to  erery  mannes  sight  And  after  they 
maken  the  nyght  lo  derk,  that  no  man  may  see  no  thing. 
And  aftre  they  maken  the  day  to  come  ayen  fair  and 
plesant  with  bright  Sonne  to  erery  mannes  sight  And 
than  they  bringen  in  danneeM  of  the  falmt  damyselles  of 
the  world  and  richest  arrayed.  And  aftre  they  maken  to 
oomen  in  other  damyselles,  bringinge  coupes  of  gold,  fulle 
of  mylk  of  dyvene  bestes,  and  yeven  drynke  to  lordes  and 
to  ladyes.  And  than  they  make  KnyghUt  to  Jimsten  in 
armes  fulle  lustyly ;  and  they  rennen  togidre  a  gret  ran- 
doum ;  and  they  frusachcn  togidere  fulle  fiercely ;  end  they 
breken  here  speres  so  rudely»  that  the  tronchouns  fien  in 
sprotes  and  peces  alle  aboute  the  Hslle.  And  than  they 
make  to  come  in  kuntjfng  for  the  Ilert  and  for  the  Boor, 
with  houndes  renning  with  open  mouthe.  And  many 
other  thinges  they  dim  be  craft  of  hir  enchauntementes, 
that  it  Is  manreyle  for  to  see.  And  suche  playee  of  desport 
they  make,  til  the  taking  up  of  tho  boordes."  Bland.  Tray, 
p.  285. 8.  See  also  p.  S6I.  *'and  wher  it  be  by  craft  or  by 
nygromancye,  I  wot  nere." 

The  GlosMsry  deriyes  TregeUmr  fjrom  the  Barb.  Lat. 
Tricolor,'  but  the  derivatiyes  of  that  family  are  trickeur, 
tricherie,  trick,  fta  Nor  can  I  find  the  word  Tregeiour  in 
any  language  but  our  own.  It  ieems  clearly  to  be  formed 
from  tregeU  which  is  f^qnently  used  l^  Chaucer  for 
deceiU  imposture.  R.  R.  6267-  6312. 682A.  and  so  is  tregetrjf^ 
Ibid.  6374.  6382.  From  whence  treget  itself  may  have  been 
derived  is  more  difficult  to  sny;  but  I  obsenre,  that 
irebuchet,  the  French  name  for  a  military  engine,  is  called 
by  Chaucer  trtpeget  R.  R.  6279.  end  by  Knighton,  2672* 
trepget ,-  and  that  this  iame  word  trebuehtt,  in  French, 
signified  also  a  machine /or  cafeAin^birdt.  DuCange,  in 
V.  Trxpobt.  Hinc  appellatio  mansit  apud  nos  instru- 
mentis,  aut  machinulis,  suspensis  et  lapeilibus,  ad  captan- 
das  avioulas.  Has  enim  etiamnum  trebudiett  appellamus. 
Muratori,  In  his  Antiq.  Med.  JE.  Dias.  xxvi.p.  473.  informs 
ut,  that  trabocehtUo,  or  trabocchfUo^  in  Italian  (which  he 
explains  to  be  the  name  as  trebuehet  in  French)  signified 
also  another  instrument  of  fraud,  which  he  describes 
thus :  Saculis  Italiae  turbatlssimlM— in  usu  fuere  teterrima 
insidiarum  U*ca,  id  est.  in  cubiculis  psvimentum  perfora- 
tum, ao  lineA  tabuU  (Ribalta  appellabsnt)  Ita  caute  co- 
opsrtum,  ut  quiimproyide  alteram  tabuUe  partem  pedibus 
premeret,  cedente  ipsa  In  ima  rueret  This  was  dearly  a 
species  of  trap-door.  The  reader  will  Judge  whether  the 
Tregetour  may  not  possibly  hare  been  so  called  from  his 
frequent  use  of  these  insidious  machines  in  his  operations. 

That  a  great  deal  of  machinery  was  requisite  to  produce 
the  appartnees,  or  illusions,  enumerated  by  Chaucer  in 
this  passage,  is  very  certain ;  but  not  kmg  after  the  art  of 
a  Tregetour  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  that  oi  a 
modem  Juggler^  mere  sleight  of  hand.  In  Lydgate's 
translation  of  The  Dance  iff  Maedbrt,  M&  HarL  11&  ha 
has  introduced  a  Tregitour  speaking  thus : 

What  may  avails  mankynde  [f  .  magike]  naionls. 
Or  any  ciafte  shewed  by  apparenoe. 
Or  course  of  sterres  above  oelestiale, 
Or  of  heyen  all  the  influence. 


Ayenst  deCh  to  stand  at  defence  ? 

Lygarde  de  mapne  now  bdpith  me  ri|^t  nought. 

Farewell  my  craft  and  all  such  sapience. 

For  deth  bath  more  malstries  than  I  hate  wrought 

He  has  also  the  following  speech  of  Death  to  a 
Tregitour : 

MaitUrJokn  BpkeU,  somtlme  Treyitow 

Of  noble  Henri  kings  of  Enfl^elond, 

And  of  France  the  mighty  eonquerour. 

For  all  the  sleigbtes  and  tumyng  of  th>'ne  honde, 

Thou  must  come  nere  this  dance  to  understonde : 

Nought  voMj  avail  all  thy  conclusions. 

For  deth  shortly,  nother  on  see  nor  londe. 

Is  not  dyscsyved  by  noon  illusions. 

▼er.  1I567>  And  nowel  erieth]  Noil,  In  FrsDcli,  is  de- 
rived from  IfataltSt  and  signified  originally  a  cry  of  Joy  at 
Christmas,  tejour  natal  de  notre  Seignettr.  Menage  In  r. 
Vovmu  It  was  afterwards  the  nsnal  ery  of  the  people 
upon  all  occasioos  of  Joy  and  festivity.  Hist  de  Charles 
VII.  par  Chartier,  p.  a  at  the  proclamation  of  Houy  VL 
fut  cri^  sur  la  fosse  de  son  pens  k  haute  voix,  Yiw  le  Roy 
Henry,  Rnyde  France  et  d'Angleterre ;  et  aveo  oela  f ut 
ori^  Nofl^  des  sssistans,  oonfortans  lesdits  An^iis. 

Ver.  11585,  His  tables  Toletanes]  The  AstronomSeal 
Tables,  composed  by  order  of  Atphonso  X,  king  of  Ckctile. 
about  the  middle  of  the  xinth  Century,  were  called  some- 
times Tabula  ToUtana,  from  their  being  adapted  to  tbe 
city  of  Toledo.  There  is  a  very  elegant  copy  of  them  in 
MB.  Harl.  3(U7.  I  am  not  sufllclently  skilled  in  the  aadent 
Astronomy  to  add  any  thing  to  the  explanatkm  of  the 
following  technical  terms,  drawn  chiefly  from  those  taUce^ 
which  hss  been  giveik  in  the  Addit  to  Gloss.  Drr.  r.  Ex- 

PAMS  VBRBS.  p.  81. 

Ver.  11679.  thise  stories  here  witncase]  They  are  an 
taken  from  Hieronymus  contra  Jovinianum,  L  L  o.  SBi 

Ver.  11706.  To  alle  wives]  After  this  verse  the  two  fol- 
lowing are  found  in  several  M8S. 

The  same  thing  I  say  of  Bilia, 
Of  Rhodogone  and  of  Valeria. 

But  as  they  are  wanting  in  MSa  A.  C.  1.  Aak.  1.  2.  HA. 

I  was  not  imwilling  to  leave  them  out 

Ver.  11802.  She  n'oldo]  After  this  verse  Ed.  Ca.  S.  has 
the  six  following : 

Peraventnre  an  bene  of  vou  I  wis 

Will  holden  him  a  lewed  man  in  this. 

That  he  woll  put  his  wife  in  Jeopardie. 

Herkneth  the  tale,  er  ye  upon  him  crle. 

She  may  have  better  fortune  than  you  semefh  ; 

And  whan  that  ye  ban  herde  the  tale  dctneUi. 

These  lines  are  more  in  the  style  and  manner  of  Chaucer 
than  interpolations  generally  are ;  but  as  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  found  them  in  any  MS.  I  ooud  not  receive  them 
into  the  text  I  think  too.  that  if  they  were  written  by 
him,  he  would  probably, upon  more  matiire  consideration, 
have  suppressed  them,  as  unnecessarily  anticipating  the 
catastrophe  of  the  tale. 

Ver.  11807.  As  she  was  boun]  Readp.  This  old  word  is 
restored  from  MS&  A.  Ask.  1. 2.    See  P.  L.  p.  256.  291. 

Ver.  11926.  Which  was  the  moste  free]  The  same  quea- 
tion  is  stated  in  the  conclusion  of  Boccace's  Tale.  Pkiloc. 
1.  V.  Dubltasl  ora  qual  di  costoro  fusee  maggior  llberalita 
die.    The  Queen  determines  in  favour  of  the  husband. 

Ver.  11929.  Ye,  let  that  passen]  I  have  said  all  *k«^  i 
have  to  say,  in  favour  of  this  Prologue  to  the  Doctoor^ 
tale,  in  the  Discourse  ice  $.  xxviiL  It  is  only  found  in 
M&  A.  In  MSS.  C.  I.  HA.  the  following  note  Is  at  the  aid 
of  the  Frankelein's  tale:  *<Here  endeth  the  Fr.  T.  and 
biginneth  the  PhiaiclenB  talewithout  a  Prologe." 

Ver.  11993.  For  wine  and  youthe]  The  context,  I  think, 
requires  that  we  should  read. 

For  wine  and  elouthe  don  Venus  encraae. 

He  is  giving  the  reason,  why  she  avoided  Stofiordk,  and 
did  not  permit  Bacchus  to  have  maistrie  of  hire  mouth ; 
because  wine  and  alouthe  encreaae  the  anuwoas  »**J«Ta 
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I  Uuns,  u  oil  and  greaa  do  flm    I  csn  mako  no 
jr»Ktt«,  or  tk&uffhte,  as  Bome  M8&  read. 

Ver.  I205I.  The  dootour]  Over  against  tliis  line  In  the 
mamin  of  M&  C.  1.  it  written  *•  Augustinus;"  which 
meana*  I  euppoae,  that  this  desoriptlon  of  Enry  is  taken 
from  &  Austin.  But  I  douht  whether  Chanoer  meant  to 
quote  that  Saint  by  the  tiUe  of  The  dootour.  It  rather 
aeema  to  be  an  idle  parentheab  like  that.  yer.  7969. 

Ver.  1SU74.  a  cherl]  So  the  best  M8S.  and  Ed.  Ca.  2.  The 
oommon  Editt.  have  dient  In  the  Horn,  dela  R.  where 
this  story  is  told.  ver.  M1A~581M,  Claudius  is  caUed  Ser- 
gtHt  of  Appius:  and  aooordingiy  Chaucer  a  little  lower, 
ver.  19804.  calls  him  **  servant—unto— Applua*' 

In  the  Disouurse  Aa  ^  zzix.  I  forgot  to  mention  the 
Rom.  de  la  Rose  as  one  of  the  sources  of  this  tale ;  though, 
npov  examination,  I  find  that  our  author  has  drawn  more 
from  thence,  than  from  either  Gower  or  Livy. 

Ter.  ISin.  For  love]  Rom.  de  la  R.  5871. 

Car  par  amour  et  son*  haJne 
A  la  beUe  fllle  Virglne 
Tantost  a  la  ie$U  cwLpie^ 
Et  puis  au  Juge  pruenUe 
Devant  tous  m  plain  CongitUHrtt 
Et  le  Juge,  selon  lliystoire, 
Le  commands  tantost  k  prendre 


See  below,  r.  1S190— 3.  The  speeches  of  Viiginius  and  his 
daogliter  are  of  Chaucer's  own  invention. 

Ver.  1919a  See  P.  L.  18. 

Ver.  12233L  Of  bothe  yeftes]  This  line  is  restored  from 
MSa.  C  I.  HA.  It  had  been  supplied  in  the  oommon 
copies  by  the  foQowing : 

But  hereof  wol  I  not  piooeed  as  now. 

Ver.  12836.  a  pltons  tale]  This  is  the  reading  of  two  good 
M8&  A.  and  HA.  but  I  believe  it  to  he  a  gloss.  The  other 
ooptes  read  tm^/Ul,  which  is  near  the  truth.  It  should  be 
trm^L  Earme,k<ac  signifies  mistr.  Hence  earmelice, 
mUeri.  Chr.  Sax.  65.  earmthe,  mi§eria,  ibid.  141.  And  a 
little  lower,  ver.  1SM6,  to  erme  is  used  for  to  grieve  as  the 
Sax.  earmian  is,  Chr.  Sax.  188. 14. 

Ver.  18239.  thy  Jordanes]  This  word  is  in  Walslngham, 
p.  288.  "  due  oUft.  quas  Jordanes  vocamus,  ad  ejus  collum 
oolligantur."  This  is  part  of  the  punishment  of  a  pre- 
tended Phitieut  et  astrologue,  who  had  deceived  the 
people  by  a  false  prediction.  HoUInshed  calls  them  tvo 
Jorden  pots,  p.440i. 

Ver.  12240.  Thin  ypocras]  Ypocras,  or  Hippoeras»  and 
Oalianes,  should  both  have  been  printed,  aa  proper 
names,  with  great  initial  letters.    See  the  note  on  ver. 

Ver.  1224&  Said  I  not  wel  ?]  AU  the  best  MS8.  agree  in 
giving  this  phrase  to  the  Host  in  this  place.  It  must 
remind  us  of  the  simlLu*  phrase,  said  J  well  f  which  occurs 
so  frequently  in  the  mouth  of  Shakespeare's  Host  qf  the 
Garter  i  and  may  be  suiBcient,  with  the  other  circum- 
stances of  general  reeemblanoe,  to  make  us  believe,  that 
Shakespeare,  when  he  drew  that  character,  had  not  for- 
gotten his  Chaucer. 

Ver.  12279.  To  saffron]  So  MR  A.  and  Ed.  Ca.  2.  I  have 
preferred  It  to  the  common  reading  savor t  as  more  expres- 
sive, and  less  likely  to  have  been  a  gloss.  Saffron  was 
used  to  give  colour  as  well  as  flavour. 

The  next  lines  are  thus  road  in  MS8.  C.  1.  Ask.  1.  2.  HA. 

In  evevy  village  and  in  every  toun, 
This  Is  my  teme,  and  shol  and  ever  was ; 
Radijc  malorum  est  eupiditas. 
Than  shew  I  forth,  ^c 

And  periiaps  I  ought  to  have  followed  them. 

Ver.  12297'  Fasting  ydrinken]  The  prepositive  particle 
jr  has  been  added  for  the  nke  of  the  metre. 

Ver.  12340.  gon  a  blake  beried]  So  all  the  H6S.  I  think, 
except  Ask.  2.  which  reads  •*  on  blake  be  ryed."  Skinner 
explaiBa  blakeberied  to  mean  in  nigras  et  inauspieatas 
wdssug.   I  realty  oannot  guess  what  it  means. 


Ver.  12341.  For  oertes]  See  R.  R.  ver.  6763. 

For  oft  gode  predicaclonn 
Cometh  of  evu  entendoun. 

Ver.  12409.  Hem  thought  the  Jewes]  The  same  thought 
is  repeated  in  the  Persones  Tale,  p.  IfiO. 

Ver.  12411.  tombesteres]  IFoflMAHlancrrr,  from  the  Sax. 
tumban,  to  dance.  He  uses  the  word  again  In  the  Test,  of 
L.  B.  2.  The  Editt.  read  tomblesteres  /  which  is  a  later 
word,  formed,  like  our  tuwUder,  from  tunUtelan,  the  fre> 
quentative  of  tumban. 

With  respect  to  the  termination  in  stere,  see  the  note  on 
ver.  2019.  and  in  the  next  line /ruitesteres  are  to  be  under- 
stood to  be/tmale  sellers  qf/htit. 

Ver.  12417.  The  holy  writ]  Inmarg.  C  L  Nolite  inebriaxi 
vino,  in  quo  est  luxuria. 

Ver.  12426.  Seneca]  Perhapa  he  refers  to  Epist  lzxxiii. 
Extends  in  plures  dies  ilium  ebrii  habltum  :  nunquid  de 
furore  dubltabis  ?  nunc  qnoque  non  est  minor  sed  brevlor. 

Ver.  12442.  For  whUe  that  Adam]  At  this  line,  the 
margin  of  MS.  C.  1.  quotes  HIeronym.  c.  Jovinlan.  Quam 
diu  Jqjunavit  Adam  in  Paradise  fbit.  Comedlt  et  c()ectus 
est.    Statim  duxit  uxorem. 

Ver.  12456.  Mete  unto  wombe]  In  marg.  GL  1.  Esoa 
ventri.  Sec 

Ver.  12463.  The  Apostle  salth]  PhUIpplans,  UI.  1& 

Ver.  1246a  stinking  is  thy  cod]  Se  MS.  C.  Or  we  may 
read  with  MS.  B.  8.  o/oule  stinking  cod. 

Ver.  12471.  to  find]  to  supplg.    So  ver.  14835. 
She/w ltd  hhresdf  and  eke  hire  dooghtaren  two. 
See  also  P.  P.  foL  Ixxx. 

For  a  frend,  that  ftndeih  him,  faQeth  him  never  at  nede. 

Ver.  1247a  V.  D'Artlgny.    Vol.  vi.  p.  388. 

Ver.  12497.  the  white  wine  of  Lepe]  According  to  the 
Geographers,  Lepe  was  not  far  from  Cadix.  This  wine,  of 
whatever  sort  it  may  have  been,  was  probably  much 
stronger  than  the  Gaaoon  wines,  usually  drunk  in  England. 
La  Roohelle  and  Bourdeaux,  ver.  12505,  the  two  chief 
ports  of  Gascony,  were  both,  in  Chaucer's  time,  part  of 
the  English  dominions. 

Spanish  wines  might  also  be  more  alluring  upon  account 
of  their  greater  rarity.  Among  the  Orders  of  the  Royal 
Household,  in  1604,  is  the  foUowing.  (MS.  Hart.  293. 
fol.  162.)  "  And  whereas,  in  tymes  past,  Spanish  wines, 
called  Sacke,  were  little  or  noe  whit  utied  in  our  courte, 
and  that  in  later  years,  though  not  of  ordinary  allowance, 
it  waa  thought  convenient,  that  noblemen,  ftc.  might  have 
a  boule  or  glass,  dec  We  undentanding  that  it  is  now 
used  as  common  drinke,  &c  reduce  the  allowance  to  xii 
Gallons  a  day  for  the  court,"  Ac 

Ver.  1252a  Redeth  the  Bible]  Proverbs,  xxxL  4. 

Ver.  12537.  Stilbon]  John  of  Salisbury,  from  whom  our 
author  probably  took  this  story  and  the  following,  calls 
him  Chilon.  Polyorat.  L.  1.  c  &  Chllon  Lacedcmonius, 
Jungendae  socletatis  causA  missus  Corinthnm,  duces  et 
seniores  popuil  ludentes  invenlt  in  aleA.  Infecto  itaque 
negotio  reverKUS  est,  &o.  Accordingly  in  ver.  12539.  BIS. 
C.  I.  reads  very  rightly  Lacedompe  instead  of  Calidone,  the 
oommon  reading.  Our  author  has  used  before  Laeedomie 
for  Lacedamont  ver.  11692. 

Ver.  12542.  Yplaying  atte  hasard]  I  have  added  the  pre- 
posilive  y  for  the  sake  of  the  metre  Atte\Atk  dissyllabic 
It  was  originally  alien,  and  Is  so  used  by  R.  G.  p.  379. 431. 
it  has  been  frequently  corrupted  into  at  the;  but  in 
Chaucer  it  may,  and.  I  think,  should  almost  everywhere 
be  restored.  See  ver.  1:^5.  39:M.  43U3.  where  some  M6S. 
have  preserved  the  true  readings— a(t«  Bowe ;  atte  f uU. 

Ver.  125R5.  his  nailes]  I.  e.  with  which  he  was  nailed  to 
the  Cross.  Sir  J.  Mandevile,  c  vii.  '*  And  thereby  in  the 
walle  is  the  place  where  the  4  Nayles  of  our  Lord  weren 
hidd ;  for  he  had  2  in  bis  hondes  and  2  in  his  feet :  and 
of  one  of  thelse  the  Emperour  of  Costantynoble  made  a 
brydlUe  to  bis  hon,  to  here  him  in  bataylle ;  and  thorgh 
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vvrtoe  thcrenf  he  ormvaaom  hit  fiwrnim,"  fte.  Ha  ba4 
said  b«foi«»  o.  il.  that  **  on  of  the  nayles  that  Crist  wb« 
naylled  with  on  the  croas,"  was  at  ConitanQrnohle ;  and 
**  on  In  Franoe^  in  the  Kingea  oliapdle.** 

Yer.  18586.  the  blood— In  Hailes]  The  Abbejr  of  Haflea» 
in  Glocesterahlre,  waa  founded  by  Richard,  King  of  the 
Romans,  brother  to  Henry  III.  This  preolons  relick» 
which  was  afterwarda  commonly  called  "the  blood  of 
Uailes,"  was  bronght  out  of  Oermanie  by  the  eon  of 
Richard,  Bdmund,  who  beatowed  a  third  part  of  it  upon 
his  father's  Abbey  of  Uailes,  and  aome  time  after  gave  the 
other  two  parts  to  an  Abbey  of  his  own  foundation  at 
Ashrug  near  Berkhamsted.    Hollinsh.  ▼.  iL  p.  27A. 

Ver.  I2S90L  the  bloohel  bones  two]  The  common  reading 
is  thilkt  bones.  The  alteration,  which  I  hare  rentured  to 
nuUce,  is  not  authoriaed  entirely  by  any  MS.  but  in  part 
by  seretal.  MS.  A.  reads  bidU*.  C.  1.  the  beeehed.  HA. 
and  H.  Ou  bteeked.  C,B,{,lfo.EA.Cm.  i.  Me  bicehid.  a  a. 
Me  bieche.  Bd.  Ca.  8.  Me  bitched,  BieM,  as  explained  by 
Klllan,  is  Taiut,  oTillns  et  lusorius ;  and  Bicktlen,  talis 
ludere.  See  also  Had.  Junii  NomencL  n.  813.  Our  dice 
indeed  are  the  antieot  Uitene,  {kv0oi)  not  tali  {atrrpa' 
yoKoi) ;  but,  both  being  games  of  haaard,  the  implements 
of  one  might  be  easily  attributed  to  the  other.  It  should 
seem  Atim  Junius,  loc.  cit  that  the  Germans  had  pre- 
served the  custom  of  playing  with  the  natural  booea,  as 
they  have  different  names  for  a  game  with  tali  ovilii,  and 
another  with  tali  btdwli. 

Ver.  1S601.  Go  bet]  The  same  phraae  is  used  in  Leg.  of 
G.  W.  Dido.  888. 

The  herd  of  hartes  ftmnden  la  aaon. 

With  hey,  go  bet,  prieke  thou,  let  gon,  lei  gon. 


where  it 


to  be  a  term  of  the  ehaae. 


Ver.  18885.  Seint  Heleine]  Sir  J.  Mandevile,  e.  viL  p.  93. 
'*  and  nyghe  that  awtier  Is  a  place  tmdre  erthe,  48  degrees 
of  depenesse,  where  the  Holy  Croys  was  founden,  be  the 
wytt  of  SiQmte  Blyne,  nndir  a  roche,  where  the  Jewca  had 
hidde  it.  And  that  waa  the  veray  eroys  assayed ;  for  they 
founden  3  croaaes ;  on  of  onre  Lord  and  8  of  the  8  theves : 
and  Seynte  Elyne  proved  hem  on  a  ded  body,  that  arcs 
from  dethe  to  lyve,  whan  that  it  waa  leyd  on  it,  Uiat  cure 
Lord  dyed  on."   See  also  a  il.  p.  1& 

Yer.  18914.  I  smell  a  loller]  This  Is  in  character,  as 
appears  from  a  treatise  of  the  time.  Harl.  Catal.  n.  1666. 
**  Now  in  Engelond  it  is  a  coroun  protectioun  ayens  perse- 
cutioun— if  a  man  is  customable  to  swere  nedeies  and  fals 
and  unavised,  by  the  bones,  nailes,  and  sides  and  other 
membres  of  Crist.— And  to  absteync  fro  othes  nedeies  and 
unleful,— and  repreve  sinne  by  way  of  charite,  is  mater 
and  cause  now,  why  Prelates  and  sum  Lordes  sclaundren 
men,  and  clepen  hem  LollardeSf  Eretikes,"  &c. 

Yer.  18919.  Sayde  the  Shipman]  So  MS:  B.  8.  the  one 
MS.  (aa  I  have  said  in  the  Discourse  ftc.  {.  xxxi.)  which 
countenances  the  giving  of  this  Prologue  to  the  Shipman. 
In  MS8.  C.  and  D.  this  passage  is  given  to  the  Sompnour, 
but  not  by  way  of  Prologue  to  his  tale  In  C.  it  Is  followed 
by  the  Wife  of  Bathes  Prologue,  and  in  D.  by  the  Pro- 
logue which  In  this  edition  is  prefixed  to  the  Squieres  tale. 

When  these  diversities  are  considered,  and  also  that  the 
whole  passage  is  wanting  in  the  five  best  AISS.  it  may  per- 
hapa  appear  not  improbable,  that  these  88  lines,  though 
composed  by  Chsucer,  had  not  been  inserted  by  him  in  the 
body  of  his  work  ;  that  they  were  therefore  omitted  in  the 
first  copies,  and  were  afterwards  injudiciously  prefixed  to 
the  Squieres  tale,  when  the  true  Prologue  of  that  tale^  aa 
printed  above,  was  become  unsuitable,  by  reason  of  the 
tale  itself  being  removed  out  of  its  proper  place. 

Yer.  18933.  springen  cockle]  This  seems  to  show  that 
Chaucer  ocmsidered  Loller,  aa  derived  from  loUum  ,•  but 
Du  Cange,  in  v.  LoLLAanva,  rather  auppoaea  that  Lollard 
was  a  word  of  German  original,  signifying  muuilator; 
a  mumbler  of  prayers*  See  also  Kilian,  in  v.  Lollasko. 

Yer.  18948.  He  mote  um  clothe]  In  Ed.  Ur.  It  is  t*<iii  / 
but  all  the  MS&  that  I  have  seen  read  ui:  whtoh  would 


to  aiHpeot,  that  thia  Tale  wnaorlgiiiaUj 
for  a  female  character. 

Yer.  13000.  Malveale]  Sea  the  note  on  ver.  9081. 

Yer.  13087.  under  the  yerde]  Thia  waa  properly  said  of 
ohfldren.  MB.  Bod.  Jiul  60.  Monachicnm  CoUo^iifain. 
Sax.  Lat.  p.  15. 

Mag.  Quid  manducas  in  die  f 

HwKt  ytst  thu  on  da^  f 
Die.  Adhue  eamibu*  veecor, 

Gyt  fiKscmetum  ie  bnioa, 

quia  puer  turn 

Fortham  did  ic  com 

sub  vlzga  degene. 

under  gyrda  drohtnlende. 

See  before  ver.  7898. 

Yer.  13061.  on  my  Portos]  L  e.  BreviafTt-  I>n  Cang*  in 
V.  PoRTiroMint.  Pcrtueueee  are  mentioned  among  other 
prohibited  hooka  in  the  But.  3  and  4  K.  YL  e.  la  And 
in  the  Parliament-n>ll  of  7  E.  lY.  n.  4a  there  ia  a  Peti- 
tion, that  the  robbing  of—Porteou§—QnytSl,  Manneli,  fte. 
should  be  made  felonie  without  clergy ;  to  whioh  the  King 
answered,  Le  Roy  t*avi$tra, 

Yer.  13846.  Haven  hire]  The  final  n  in  Haven  has  lieen 
added  for  the  sake  of  the  metre ;  but  unneocasarily,  aa  the 
e  feminine  may  be  pronounced  before  A,  as  before  a  oon- 
aonant    See  the  n.  on  ver.  300. 

Yer.  13368.  a  thousand  last  quad  yare]  LaH  in  Tbdt.  is 
enia,  eareina,  Klllan.  and  quaed  in  the  same  language 
is  malut.  The  meaning  therdore  Is ;  God  give  the  mooka 
a  ikoueand  last  (ever  so  great  a  weight)  of  q%u»d  pere  (bad 
misfortune).    The  Italiana  uae  wuU  amno  in  the 


Yer.  13383. 0  Lord,  our  Lord]  The 
legende  with  the  flrat  veraea  of  the  8th  Psalm,  Damliia* 
Dominus  noater  &o. 

Yer.  1340L  Whan  hethinharte  Ught]  L  &  Ugfated ;  Mods 
Ught»  or  pleaeanL    So  in  Tra  B.  ilL  IMB. 

Whan  wroth  is  he  that  ahold  my  aoxrowes  ^fpM.    . 

Yer.  13444.  Seint  Nicholas]  We  have  an  aoconnt  of  the 
very  early  piety  of  thia  Saint  in  his  Lasaon,  Brev.  Roanaa. 
vL  Deoemb.  Cojus  virl  sanotitaa,  quanta  futun  eaaet»  Jam 
ah  inounabulls  apparait.  Nam  inlisns,  cum  reUquas  dies 
lao  nntricia  frequena  aogerat,  quart4  et  aextA  ferii  {on 
Wednetdajfi  and  Fridaya)  aemel  duntaxat»  idque  veapial, 
sugebat 

Yer.  13509.  aonded  in  virginltee]  or  (aooording  to  the 
better  MSS.)  eouded  to  virginitee.  Souded  is  from  the 
Fr.  tould^t  and  that  from  the  Lat.  tolideUu*  t  conaoUdated. 
fastened  together.  In  Wlcliff  's  N.  T.  Dedia.  liL  consolidate 
is  rendered  eowdid.  The  latter  part  of  thia  atanaa  refers 
to  Revelat.  xiv.  3,  4. 

Yer.  13575. 1  halse  thee]  MS&  Ask.  1. 8.  read  -  I  ooiUuTe 
thee  **— but  that  seems  to  be  a  gloss.  To  haln  atgntflm 
properly  to  en^trace  round  the  neck,  from  the  Sax.  kaU, 
the  neck.    See  ver.  10853.    So  in  C.L.  ver.  1890. 

I  stand  and  speke  and  laugh  and  Uaae  and  kaUe. 
It  aignifiea  alao  to  salute.    P.  P.  fol.  xxii. 

I  haUe  hym  hendUch,  aa  I  hys  ftende  were, 
and  foL  xxxix.  to  teUute  with  reverence. 

And  the  eleven  aterres  halted  him  all. 

which  aeems  to  be  the  sense  herei 

Yer.  13597'  than  wol  T  fetchen  thee]  The  beat  M8BL  read 
note,  which  is  scarce  reconcileable  to  any  rules  of  speech. 
Even  with  the  correction  which  I  liave  adopted,  there  ia  a 
greater  confusion  in  this  narration  than  I  recollect  to  have 
obaerved  in  any  other  of  Chaucer's  stories. 

Yer.  13683.  to  Japen  he  began]  So  MB.  B.  Some  MS8. 
read — Mo  began. 

Yer.  13eiSa  at  Popering]  Poppering,  or  PoppeUng,  waa 
the  name  of  aparish  in  the  Marchesof  Calais.  Our  famous 
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antiquary  Lebmd  waa  onoa  Rector  of  it.  Tuumt.  Bib.  Brit 
in  V.  Lklaitd. 

Ver.  13605.  paindemaine]  That  this  moat  have  been  a 
tort  of  remarkably  white  bread  ia  dear  enough.  BSdnner 
derivee  it  frmn  PanU  wtatutinutf  Pain  de  matin  /  and 
indeed  Dn  Cange  mentions  a  epeoies  of  loaves  or  roUs  called 
MatinellL  However  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
received  its  denomination  from  the  province  of  Maine, 
where  it  was,  perhaps,  made  in  the  greatest  perfection.  I 
find  it  twice  in  a  Northern  tale  called  **  The  fretria  of  Ber- 
wick.'*   MS.Haitland. 

And  als  that  ereU  ii  ftall  of  bretd  qfmane. 

And  Bgainr-Tlie  mane  breid. 

Ver.  13064.  cidatoun— Edit  1775f  chekelatoun]  The 
Glossaries  suppose  this  word  to  be  compounded  of  eheke 
and  latout^  a  species  (rf  base  metal  like  gold :  but  it  seems 
rather  to  be  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Fa.  Ciclatoni 
which  originiUly  signiiled  a  circular  robe  qf  state,  from  the 
GiuLat.  Cjfdat ;  and  afterwards  the  cloth  <ifgold,  of  which 
snob  robes  were  generally  made.  Du  Cange  in  v.  Cvcxas 
has  produced  instances  enough  of  both  senses^  In  fact 
several  MSBL  reed  Cidaton  ;  and  I  have  no  excuse  da  not 
having  followed  them,  but  that  I  was  misled  by  the 
authority  of  Spenser,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Warton,  Obs.  on 
Bp.  V.  i.  p.  194.  Upon  further  consideration,  I  think  it  is 
plain  that  Spenser  was  mistaken  in  the  very  foundation  of 
bis  notion,  *'that  the  quilted  Irish  Jacket  embroidered 
with  gilded  leather  **  had  any  resemblance  to  the  **  robe  of 
Shecklaton."  He  supposes,  that  Chaucer  is  here  desoribfaig 
Sir  Thopas,  as  he  tsent  to  Jtght  against  the  Oiant,  in  his 
robe  of  Shecklaton ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary.  It  is  evident 
that  Sir  Thopas  is  here  described  in  his  umal  habit  in  time 
^ peace.  His  warlike  apparel,  when  he  goes  to  fight  against 
the  Giant,  is  deioribed  below,  ver.  13788  and  folL  and  is 
totally  diflbrent 

▼er.  I366S.  a  Jane]  a  coin  of  Janua  (Genoa),  called  in 
our  Statutes  OaUep  halfpence.  See  the  quotations  from 
Stow  in  Mr.  Warton's  Obs.  on  Sp.  v.  L  p.  180. 

▼er.  13667.  hauking  for  the  rivere]  See  the  note  on  ver. 
6406. 

▼er.  13671.  Thcr  ony  nm]  See  the  note  on  ver.  UO. 

▼er.  13682.  a  launoegay]  The  Bdltt.  have  split  this  im- 
IMvperly  into  two  words,  as  if  ga^  were  an  epithet.  It 
occurs  as  one  word  in  Not.  Part  S9  H.  VI.  n.  8.  *'  And 
the  said  Evan  then  and  there  with  a  launoegay  smote  the 
said  Wniiam  Tresham  threughe  the  body  a  foote  and  more 
whereof  he  died."  Nioot  describes  a  Zagape  to  be  a  Moorish 
lance,  longer  and  slenderer  than  a  pike ;  flom  the  Spaw. 
I  Abab.  Acagiya. 

Ver.  13692.  dooe  gilof^]  CUm  de  gif^.  Fa.  Carpophpl- 
I  lus.  Lat.    a  dove-tree,  or  the  fruit  of  it    Sir  J.  Afande- 

vilc,  c  xxvi.  describing  a  country  beyond  Cathaie.  says. 
I  **  And  in  that  contree,  and  in  other  contrees  thereabouten, 

growen  many  trees,  that  beren  clowe  giflqfres  and  wite- 

mtiges,  and  grete  notes  of  Ynde,  and  of  caneUe  and  of 

many  other  ipices.** 
But  the  most  apposSto  illustration  of  this  passage  is  a 
I  similar  description  in  Chaucer's  R.  R.  ver.  1360— 72.— in 
I  the  Original,  ver.  1347— M.  See  also  a  note  of  an  ingeniotts 

correspondent  in  Mr.  Warton's  Obs.  on  Sp.  v.  L  p.  139.  Ed. 
I  1768.  where  this  paasage  is  very  properly  adduced,  to  shew 
I  "  that  the  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas  was  intended  as  a  burlesque 
I  on  the  old  liallad  romances." 


▼er.  13722.  |  in  toun]  These  two  last  words,  which  are 

plainly  superfluoni^  are  distinguished  by  a  mark  of  this 

kind  in  MS.  C.  1.  and  the  same  mark  is  repeated  in  ver. 

13743, 137A2.  and  13816.  where  the  two  final  syllables  are 

also  sapo4nous  to  the  metre.    Whether  in  all  these  cases 

the  words  thus  separated  are  to  be  considered  as  idle 

additions,  for  the  purpose  of  introdudng  the  rime  which 

answer!  to  them,  or  wliether  some  lines,  vrhich  originally 

I  connected  them  with  the  context,  have  been  lost,  it  is  not 

easy  to  determine.    Upon  the  latter  supposition,  which,  I 

I  confess,  appears  to  me  the  most  probable,  we  may  imagine 

i  that.  In  the  present  instance,  the  three  last  lines  of  this 


stanaa  and  the  three  first  of  the  ibllowingt  except  the 
words  **  in  toun,  **  have  dropped  out  In  the  three  other 
instances,  only  two  lines  and  the  two  first  feet  of  the  third 
may  be  supposed  to  be  wanting. 

In  support  of  this  hypothesis  it  may  be  observed,  that  in 
the  very  next  Stanxa,  the  last  line,  ver.  13731.  and  the  fol- 
lowing UnCi  in  MS.  C.  1.  stand  thua. 

The  contree  of  Faerie  so  wUde 
For  in  that  contree  n'as  ther  non 
[That  to  him  durst  ride  or  gon] 

NdtherwifDcchilde. 

Whether  the  two  lines  and  part  of  another  which  I  have 
Inserted  before  *'wilde**  from  other  MSS.  be  genuine^  I 
will  not  be  positive ;  but  it  is  very  clear,  I  think,  that 
something  is  wanting.  The  line  between  hooks,  which 
is  inserted  In  MS.  C.  1.  in  a  Uter  hand,  is  in  MSB.  HA.  D. 

Ver.  13733.  he  spied]  Ed.  Urr.  reads  spired  ;  I  know  not 
ui>on  what  authority.  But  the  emendation  is  probable 
enough  ;  as  the  expression  of  spying  with  the  mouth  seems 
to  be  too  extravagantly  absurd  even  for  this  composition. 
To  spire,  or  spere,  OL  Doug,  signifies  to  enquire,  from  the 
Sax.  spyrian.    See  P.  L.  p.  327.  Qower,  Co^f*  Am.  fd.  182. 

Ver.  13739.  Sire  OUphaunt]  Sir  Elephant  /  a  proper  name 
for  a  giant  Mandevile,  p.  283.  **  And  there  ben  also 
many  wylde  bestes,  and  nameliche  of  Olyfauntes.**  The 
very  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  Utters  on  Chivairp, 
&c.  supposes,  *•  that  the  Boke  of  The  Qiant  Olgphant  and 
Chylde  Thopas  was  not  a  fiction  of  Chaucer's  own,  but  a 
story  of  antique  fsme,  and  very  celebrated  in  the  daya  of 
chivalry."  I  can  only  m^,  that  I  have  not  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  meet  with  any  traces  of  such  a  story  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  Cantvbnry  Tales. 

Ver.  13741.  hy  Termagannt]  This  Saracen  deity,  in  an 
old  Romanoe,  MS.  Bod.  1624.  is  constantly  called  Terva- 
gan, 

De  devant  sd  fait  porter  sun  dragon, 
E  I'eitendart  tervaoan  e  mahum, 
E  un  ymagene  apolin  le  felun. 

And  again. 

Pleignent  lur  dens  tervaoan  et  mahms^ 
E  apoUint  dunt  U  mie  rien  unt 

This  Romance,  which  in  the  MS.  has  no  title*  may  pos- 
sibly be  an  older  copy  of  one,  which  is  frequently  quoted 
by  Du  Cange  under  the  title  of  Le  Roman  de  Roncewaux. 
The  author's  name  was  Turold,  as  appears  from  the  last 
line^ 

Ci  fUt  le  geste  que  turotdT  decUnet. 

He  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  writers  of  French 
literary  history  that  I  have  eeen. 

Ver.  13768.  a  fel  stofTe  ding]  This  is  the  reading  of  the 
best  M8S.  but  what  kind  of  ding  is  meant  I  know  not 
[See  the  Gloae.  in  v.  Staff  Sumo.  Add.  Note.  Ed.  1796.] 

Ver.  1377&  gestours  for  to  tellen  tales]  The  proper 
business  of  a  gestour  was  to  recite  tales,  or  gestes  ;  which 
was  only  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Minstrel's  profesdon. 

Minstrels  and  Oestours  are  mentioned  together  in  the 
following  linet^  from  William  of  Ifasspngton's  Trandation 
of  a  religious  treatise  by  John  of  Waldbp.  MS.  Reg.  17  C. 
vtii.  p.  2. 

I  wame  yon  tani  at  the  begynnings, 
That  I  will  make  no  vain  carpinge 
Of  dedes  of  ormys  ne  of  amoun, 
As  duB  mpnstrtlla  and  Jfstours, 
That  malgv  carpinge  In  many  a  place 
Of  Octoviane  and  Jsembrase, 
And  of  many  other  Jestee, 
And  namely  whan  they  come  to  feetes ; 
Ne  of  the  life  of  Bergs  qf  Hampton, 
That  was  a  knight  of  gret  renoun, 
Ne  of  Sir  Ope  of  Wanepke, 
All  if  it  might  sum  men  lyke— 

I  cite  these  Unee  to  shew  the  species  of  tdes  related  by  the 
ancient  Gestours,  and  how  much  they  dilTered  from  what 
we  now  caiXJestes. 

Ver.  13777.  Of  romannces  that  ben  reales"]  So  in  the 
Rom.  of  Yvain  and  Gawain  MS.  Cott.  Gdb.  E.  ix. 
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He  Amd  a  knight  ttndOT  a  tr» ; 
Upon  a  cloth  of  gold  be  laj : 
Byfor  him  sat  a  ful  Ikjr  may : 
A  lady  tat  with'tham  in  fere; 
The  maiden  red,  that  thai  might  hue, 
A  rtal  romance  in  that  place.— 

The  original  of  this  title,  which  is  an  unoommon  one,  I 
take  to  haTe  been  this.  When  the  French  romanoes  found 
their  way  Into  Italy  (not  long  before  the  year  1300. 
Creeolmb.  T.  i.  p.  336.)  some  Italian  undertook  toooUeot 
together  all  those  relating  to  Charlemagne  and  his  fsmily. 
and  to  form  them  into  a  regular  body  of  history.  The  six 
first  books  of  this  work  come  down  to  the  death  of  Pepin. 
They  begin  thus :  Qui  se  oomenaa  la  hystorla  el  Real  di 
Franga  comencando  a  Constantino  imperatore  seoondo 
molte  lesende  che  io  ho  attrovate  e  raoolte  insleme.  Edit 
Mutina.  1491.  fol.  It  was  reprinted  in  1537  under  this 
title,  **  /  reali  di  Franza,  nel  quale  si  oontlene  la  gmera- 
done  di  tutti  i  Re,  Duchi,  Prlncipl  e  Baroni  di  Franaa,  e 
delli  Paladini.  ooUe  battaglle  da  loro  fatte  Ac."  Quadrio, 
T.  Ti.  p.  A3U.  Siilviatl  had  seen  a  MS.  of  this  work  written 
about  1350  (Crescimb.  T.  L  p.  330),  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  mentiitn  of  a  Realf  or  Ropal,  Romana  is  to  be  found, 
in  Frenoh  or  English,  prior  to  that  date. 

Ter.  13786.  lie  didde  next  his  white  lere]  lie  did^  or 
putt  on  next  his  white  filMR.  To  don,  do  on,  anddo/f,  do 
qf,  hare  been  in  use,  as  vulgar  words,  long  since  Chaucer's 
time.  Lere  seems  to  be  used  for  skin  in  Isumbras.  M& 
Cott.  CaL  ii.  foL  199. 

His  lady  Is  white  as  wales  bone. 
Here  l^  brygte  to  se  upon. 
So  fsire  as  blosme  on  tre. 

Though  it  more  commonly  signifies  only,  what  we  call 
complexion. 

In  the  Romance  of  Li  beau  daconus,  his  arming  Is  thus 
described,  foL  43. 

They  caste  on  him  a  scheite  of  selk, 
A  gypell  as  white  as  melk 

In  that  semely  sale. 
And  syzt  an  hawberk  brygt, 
That  richely  was  adygt 

With  mayles  thyUce  and  smale— 

Ver.  13703.  of  Jewes  werk]  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  the  Jews  celebrated  any  where  as  remarkaUe  artifi- 
cers. I  am  therefore  inclined  to  adopt  an  explanation  of 
this  word,  which  I  find  in  a  note  of  the  learned  Editor  of 
Anc.  Scott.  Poemtf  p.  S30.  **  This  Jow,"  not  this  Jew,  but 
this  Juggler  or  magician.  The  words  iojowk,  to  deceive, 
and  Jotekerf-pawkry,  juggling  tricks,  are  still  in  use.  In 
Lord  Hyndford's  MS.  p.  136.  there  is  a  fragment  of  a  sort 
of  fairy  tale,  where  *'  Scho  is  the  Queue  of  Jowis"  means, 
"She  is  the  queen  of  magicians" 

According  to  this  explanation  **  Jewes  werk**  may  sig- 
nify the  work  of  magicians,  or  fairies. 

Ver.  13800.  a  charboucle]  A  carbuncle {EKarbouclet'Fti,) 
was  a  common  bearing.    G  uiilim's  Heraldry,  p.  1 09. 

Ver.  13804.  cuirbouly]  Cuir  bouUH,  of  which  Sir  Tho- 
pas^s  boots  were  made,  was  also  applied  to  many  other 
purposes.  See  Froiasart,  v.  L  c.  110.  ISO.  and  v.  iv.  c.  19. 
In  this  last  passage,  he  says,  the  Saracens  covered  their 
targes  with  cuir  bouilli  de  Capadoce,  od  nul  fer  ne  peut 
prendre  n'attacher ;  si  le  cuir  n'est  trop  tehauf^. 

Yer.  I3807>  rewel  bono]  What  kind  of  material  this  was 
I  profess  myself  quite  ignorant.  In  the  Tournament  of 
ToUeiiham,  ver.  75.  (Anc  Poet  v.  ii.  p.  18.)  Tibbe  is 
introduced  with  "  a  garland  on  her  head  full  of  rueU 
bonet."  The  derivation  in  Gloss.  Urr.  of  this  word  from 
the  Fa.  HoU,  diversly  coloured,  has  not  the  least  proba- 
bility. The  other,  which  deduces  it  from  the  Fa.  rmtelle  ,• 
rotula,'  the  whirl-bone,  or  knee-pan;  is  more  plausible; 
though,  as  the  Glossarist  observes,  that  sense  will  hardly 
suit  here. 

Yer.  13823.  Of  ladies  love  and  druerie]  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  here  of  departing  from  the  MSBl  which 
read— 

And  of  ladies  love  druerie. 


Upon  second  tlM>ugbtsI  am  more  iniilned  to 
love  aa  a  gloes  for  druerie,  and  to  read  thus; 

And  of  ladies  dmerie. 


ttxovr  obI 


Druerie  is  strangely  explained  in  Oloaa  Uir.  Sobrie^t 
modestp.    It  means  courtship,  gaUantrp. 

Ver.  13BS8.  Of  Sire  Libeux]  His  romanoe  is  In  M&  CoU. 
Cal.  11.  In  the  18th  Stanaa  we  have  his  true  name  and  the 
reaeon  of  it    King  Arthur  speaks* 

Now  depeth  him  alle  thus, 
Lp  beau  dcsconus. 

For  the  love  of  me. 
Than  may  ye  wete  arowe, 
Thefaprt  tsnknowe 

Certes  so  hatts  he. 

Ibid.  Pleindamour]  This  Is  the  reading  of  the  M8S. 
and  I  know  not  why  we  should  change  it  for  Blandam^ur, 
as  both  names  sound  equally  well. 

Ver.  13833.  As  ^parole]  The  same  simile  is  in  IgumhraM, 
foL  ISO.  b. 

He  spronge  forth,  as  sparke  on  [1  of]  glede. 

Qlode  in  the  preceding  verse  is  probably  for  jfZmnfe,  glowed ; 
from  the  Sax.  glowan,  eandcre. 

Ver.  13844.  Sire  Percivell]  The  Romanoe  of  Perceval  U 
Oalvis,  or  de  Oalit,  was  composed  in  octoeyllaUe  French 
verse  by  Chrestien  de  Troyee,  one  of  the  oldest  and  beat 
French  Romanoen,  before  the  year  1191.  Fanchet,  L.  ft 
o.  X.  It  consbted  of  above  sixty  thousand  verses  {Bitl. 
des  Rom.  T.  ii.  p.  SSO)  so  that  it  would  be  some  trouble  to 
find  the  fact  which  is,  probably,  here  alluded  to.  The 
Romance,  under  the  same  title,  in  French  prose,  printed 
at  Paris,  1530,  fol.  can  be  only  an  abridgement,  I  suppose, 
of  the  original  poem. 

Ver.  13845.  So  worthy  under  wede]  This  phrase  occurs 
repeatedly  in  the  Romance  of  Emari, 

foL  70.  b.  Than  sayde  that  wnrthp  unther  wede. 
74.  b.  The  childe  was  ustrthp  unthtr  twde. 
And  sate  upon  a  nobyl  stede. 

See  also  fol.  71*  b.  73.  a. 

Ver.  13852.  the  devil  I  beteche]  I  betake,  reeomwumd  or 
give,  io  the  devlL    See  ver.  3748. 

My  soule  betake  I  unio  Sathanaa.— - 

and  ver.  8037.  17256.  where  the  preposition  is  omitted,  as 
here.  To  take,  in  our  old  language,  is  also  used  for  To 
take  to  ;  To  give.    See  ver.  13334. 

He  take  me  certain  gold,  I  wote  it  wel. 

And  compare  ver.  13224. 13286. 

The  change  of  betake  into  beteehe  was  not  so  great  a 
licence  formerly  as  it  would  be  now,  as  ch  and  k  weeai 
once  to  have  been  pronounced  in  nearly  the  same  manner. 
See  ver.  33(i7.  8,  11.  12.  where  werk  is  made  to  rime  to 
eherehe  and  cUrk.  It  may  be  observed  too,  that  the  Saxons 
had  but  one  verb,  tccau,  to  signify  eapere  and  doctre; 
and  though  our  ancestors,  even  before  Chaucer's  time,  had 
split  that  single  verb  into  two.  To  take  and  To  teche,  and 
had  distinguished  each  from  the  other  by  a  different  mode  of 
inflexion,  yet  the  compound  verb  Betake,  which  according 
to  that  mode  of  inflexion  ought  to  have  formed  its  past 
time  Betake,  formed  it  often  Betaugkt,  as  if  no  suoh  distinc- 
tion hsd  been  establislted.  See  R.  R.  ver.4428.  Garaelyn,  G6& 
The  regular  past  time  Beloke  occurs  in  ver.  16009. 

Ver.  13879.  I  mene  of  Mark  and  Matthew]  Thecoi^nnc> 
tion  and  has  been  added  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  without 
authority,  and  perhaps  without  necessity ;  as  Mark  was 
probably  written  by  Chaucer  Marke,  and  pronounced  as 
a  Dissyllable. 

Thb  talk  of  MaJLtBBUB]  Mr.  Thomas  has  obaerved,  that 
this  Tale  seems  to  have  been  written  in  ManJk  verse.  MS& 
notes  upon  Chaucer,  Ed.  Urr.  in  Brit.  Mua.  It  Is  certain, 
that  in  the  former  part  of  it  we  find  a  number  of  blank 
verses  intermixed,  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  in 
any  of  our  author's  other  prose  writings.  But  this  poetioal 
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<tj]fi  ianot,  1  think,  remArlcabIa  bejond  the  lint  four  or 
five  pases. 

P.  107*  ooL  1.  L  8.  the  sentenoe  of  Ovide]  Rem.  Am,  186. 

Quia  matrem,  nisi  mentla  inopa,  in  fonere  nati 
Flare  Tetet  ?  Ac. 

It  would  be  «  laborioua  and  thanlclesa  taak  to  point  out 
the  exact  places  of  ail  the  quotations,  which  are  made  use 
of  in  this  treatise.  1  shall  therefore  confine  my  obsenra- 
tJons  of  tliat  kind  to  a  few  passages,  which  are  taken  from 
autliors  not  oommonly  to  he  met  with. 

P.  108.  ool.  2. 1.  2.  Piers  Alpfaonae]  He  calls  himself 
Petrtu  Alphunri  in  his  Dialogut  contra  Judaot.  3IS. 
HarL  3861.  He  there  informs  us,  that  he  was  himself 
originally  a  Jew,  but  converted  and  baptized  in  the  year 
1106.  in  July  dU  natatit  App.  Petri  el  Pauli  ,•  upon  whioh 
account  he  took  the  name  of  Peter.  *•  FuU  autem  pater 
meut  tpiritualii  Alfunsus,  gloriosut  HUpanie  imperator, 
(the  1  king  of  Arragon  of  that  name  and  the  vn  of  Castile) 
—qu^rty  ncmen  ^fu*  prt/ato  nomini  meo  appontns,  Petrns 
Alfunai  mihi  namen  impotuV*  After  his  conversion  he 
wrote  the  Dialogue  abOYo-mentiuned,  and  also  another 
work,  which  is  here  quoted  by  Chaucer,  and  of  which 
therefore  I  think  myself  obliged  to  give  some  account 

It  is  extant  in  MS.  in  many  Librariesb  but  the  only  copy 
which  1  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  is  in  the 
Muaeum,  Bib.  Reg,  10  B.  xiL  It  is  there  entitled  «•  Petri 
Adei/onei  de  CUricali  diteiplind,'*  and  begins  tbns. 
"Dixit  Petrua  Adelfonsns,  senrus  xpi  ihu.  compositor 
hnjua  libri— Llbellum  oompegi  partlm  ex  proyerbiis  et 
oaatigationibus  Anbida  et  fabulis  et  veraibus.  et  partlm 
ex  animaliom  etvolncrumsimiUtttdinibus.'*— After  a  short 
proem,  he  enters  thus  u|xm  his  main  subject.  **  Eboe 
igitur  pbiluaopbus,  qui  linguA  ArabicA  cognominatur 
Kdric,  dixit  fllio  suo ;  Timor  Domini  sit  tua  negotiatio 
die."— The  work  then  proceeds  in  the  fi^rm  of  a  Dialogue 
between  the  Philosopher  and  his  eon,  in  which  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  former  are  for  the  most  part  illustrated  by 
appoefte  fables  and  examples.  Edri*,  according  to 
D'Uerbelot  in  ▼.  was  the  name  of  Enoch  among  the 
Arabians,  who  attribute  to  him  many  fabulous  composi- 
tions. Whether  Alfonsus  had  any  of  them  in  his  view  I 
know  not,  nur  is  it  material  The  manner  and  style  of 
his  work  shew  both  many  marks  of  an  Eastern  original, 
and  one  of  his  storiesCt^a  tricKput  upon  a  thi^la  entirely 
taken  from  the  Calilah  u  Danmah,4i  a  celebrated  collection 
of  Oriental  apologues. 


«  Though  the  exact  age  of  the  Calilah  u  Damnah  be  by 
no  means  dear,  we  know  that  it  was  translated  out  of  Arabic 
mto  Greek  by  Symeon  Seth  several  years  before  Alfonsus 
wrote.  The  story  mentioned  here  b  not  ixf  that  copy  of 
Bymson's  translation  which  Starkius  has  printed  under  the 
title  of  Specisnen  Sapientia  Jndorum.  Uerolin.  1697.  8vo. 
but  it  is  in  MS.  Bod.  610.  and  hi  the  Latin  version  of 
Symeon's  book,  which  Poussin  published  by  way  of  Appen- 
ds to  the  History  of  Pachymeres,  inter  Script.  Jliet.  Btfxant. 
The  various  titles,  under  which  this  Eastern  romance  has 
paased  through  Europe,  may  be  seen  in  the  Preface  of 
tttarkitts.  and  in  Fabric  Bib.  Gr.  vi.  460.  and  x.  324.  though 
neither  of  them  has  taken  notice  of  an  Italian  transhition,  or 
hnitatlon,  by  Flrenauoln,  entitled,  DiscorH  degli  animali, 
bee  his  I'roee,  Fir.  1648.  The  other  Italian  version,  which 
they  naention,  by  Doni,  was  translated  into  English,  under 
toe  title  of  ••  The  moral  Phfioaophy  of  Doni,  out  of  Italian, 
by  Sir  Thomas  North,  Knight,"  4to.  1601.  (Ames.  p.  436) 
and  U  aauded  to,  I  suppose,  by  Jonson  in  his  Epicame,  p. 
4J4.  by  the  name  of  JXorte's  Pkiiosophy,  though  he  has  made 
the  Speaker,  Shr  Am.  La.Fool,  whether  designedly,  or  not,  I 
am  uncertain,  confound  it  with  Rtyttard  the  fox.  Since 
they  wrote,  there  has  been  an  Edition  at  Paris  in  1724,  with 
this  UUe,  "  Contes  et  fables  Indiennes,  de  Bidpai  et  de 
Lokman,  traduitea  D'Ali  Tchelebi-Bcn-Saleh,  Auteur  Tuits. 
y*?!"  poethume.  par  M.  GaUaod."  The  words  "e<  de 
Loksuan"  in  this  title  I  suspect  to  have  been  added  by  the 
Bookseller,  for  I  cannot  find  any  thing  of  Lokman  in  the 
work  itself.  Perhaps  M.  Galland  might  have  intended  to 
annex  the  fables  of  Lokman,  but  was  prevented  by  death, 
ror  thereat,  there  Is  no  material  difference  between  this 
Editico,  and  a  former  French  version,  which  yvna  madeftom 
the  PecBie  and  printed  in  16»8,  except  in  the  style.  They 
both  dltter  very  consklexably  from  the  Greek. 

1  will  Just  take  notkse.  that  one  of  the  fables  in  the  Greek, 


In  this  part  of  the  world,  however,  Alfonaus  may  be 
considered  aa  an  original  vrriter.  Hia  work  was  very  early 
translated  into  French  verse.  In  an  old  copy,  MS.  Reg. 
1&  E.  vm.  the  translation  is  entitled  •*  Proverbet  Peres 
Anfwte  s  "  and  there  is  a  short  introduction  by  the  trans- 
lator, in  which  he  says.  «  VoU  Peres  An/ore  translater.**— 
In  a  later  copy,  MS.  Bod.  1687,  the  introduction  isimiitted, 
but  the  poem  is  entitled  **le  romaunz  Perea  Aunfour 
coment  il  apritt  et  ehastia  sunJUs  belement."—ln  another 
copy,  MS.  Harl.  4388.  there  ia  neither  introduction  nor 
title ;  80  that,  by  the  mere  omissions  pf  transoribera,  the 
French  translation  has  put  on  the  appearance  of  an 
original  work,  and  is  quoted  aa  such  by  M.  le  Comte  de 
Caylus  in  his  Mimoire  sur  les  Fabliaux  (Acad,  des  Ins.  t. 
XX.  p.  361.)  under  the  general  title  of  Le  chastoiement  du 
pere  aujils.  The  t%bloc/the  Sheep,  of  whioh  M.  de  Caylus 
has  there  given  an  abstract,  is  in  the  Latin  Alfonsus,  Fab. 
ix.  I  will  add,  that  the  same  fable,  in  the  Cent4t  Novelle 
Antiehe,  N.  xxx.  Is  fathered  upon  iir.o  noveUatore  di 
Messer  Aexolino ,-  and  Cervantes,  changing  the  Sheep  for 
Goats,  haa  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  Sancho.  Don  Quix.  P. 
1.  c.  XX.  Cervantes  indeed  has  also  altered  the  applica- 
tion of  it,  but,  I  think,  not  for  the  better. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Hebert,  the  author  or 
translator  of  the  French  romance  called  Dolopatos,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  xirith  Century,  had  read  this  work  of 
Alfonsus.  perhaps  before  it  was  translated  into  French. 
The  story  qf  the  stone  thrown  Into  the  well,  Decameron, 
vil.  4.  which  Fauohet  supposes  Boocace  to  have  taken 
from  Hebors,  is  in  Alfonsus,  Fab.  xi.  It  is  not  in  the  Greek 
Syntipas,^  which  I  imagine  to  have  been  the  groundwork 

p.  444,  haa  been  inserted,  but  with  great  variations,  by 
Matthew  Paris  in  his  History,  ad  ann.  1196.  as  a  Parable, 
which  Richard  I,  after  his  return  from  the  East,  was  used 
frequently  to  relate  ingratos  redarguendo. 

t  The  only  copy  which  I  have  ever  seen  of  Syntipat  is  in 
MS.  HarL  6660.  I  should  guess  that  it  agreed  in  substance 
with  that  which  Du  Cange  made  use  of  in  his  QlossaHum 
Med.  eilnf.  Gracitatis  (see  his /miex  ^tic<orum,  p.  33.), 
though  it  seems  to  be  of  a  hiter  age,  and  in  a  more  depraved 
dialect.  They  dUTer  in  this,  that  the  Harlelan  copy  is  said 
to  have  been  transUtedfrom  the  Persic  («c#  nt^g^uutxt  ^Cxw 
ue  PmfuuM9tf  yKMrntf),  and  Du  Cange's  from  the  Sjfriae  (»«-• 
%^m»itt  fitiXm/.  «f  lix*'  tufrmf  Xt^ta-tt,  ut  ns*  EXXaim 
ykatrrmt).  However,  I  wouldnot vouch  that  It  really  was  trans- 
kted  either  fh)m  the  Persic  or  Syriac  Among  the  Oriental 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  Catalogue  mentions  one  in 
Turkish  ( RawUnson,  31. )  De  uxore  Chajikini  Turcarum  regis 
et  JUio,  which  I  suspect  to  contain  this  same  story,  trans- 
kited  perhaps  from  the  Greek,  or  from  the  Italian  Erasto. 

Syntipos  is  said  to  have  been  printed  at  Venice,  lingud 
Orttcd  vulgari.  Fabric  Bibl.  Gr.  x.  615.  How  far  that 
Edition  may  agree  with  the  Harlelan  MS.  I  cannot  say, 
having  never  seen  it.  To  Judge  by  the  MS.  only,  it  seems 
prebsble,  that,  if  Syntipos  was  the  groundwork  of  the 
Bolopatos,  Heben  must  have  departed  as  much  from  his 
original,  as  the  succeeding  compilers  of  Les  sept  Sages  and 
of  Krasto  have  from  Hebers.  Neither  the  story  mentioned 
in  the  text,  nor  the  two  others,  which  Fauchet  refers  to  as 
borrowed  by  Boccace  from  Hebers,  viz.  Decam.  ill.  8.  and 
viiL  8.  are  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  SynHpas.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  story  in  the  Decam.  vii.  6.  which  is  said  in  the 
text  to  be  probably  copied  from  Alfonsus,  is  also  in  Sytittpas^ 
though,  from  the  sUence  of  Faudiet,  we  may  presume  that 
it  was  not  in  the  Dolopatos. 

The  Phm  of  Syntipas  is  exactly  the  same  with  that  of 
Les  sept  Sages,  the  Italian  Erasto,  the  French  Eraste,  aad 
our  own  little  story-book.  The  seven  Wise  Masters  ;  except 
that,  taistead  of  Dioclesian  of  Rome,  the  King  Is  caUed 
Ciprus  of  Persia,  and,  instead  of  one  tale,  each  of  the 
Phtlosophen  tells  two.  This  last  circumstance  is  an  argu- 
ment, I  think,  for  the  originality  of  Syntipas .-  and  another 
may  be  drawn  from  the  insipidity  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
tales.  The  only  one  of  them,  which,  as  I  remember,  is 
retained  hi  the  modem  Erastus,  is  that  of  the  Knight,  who 
In  a  fit  of  groundless  passion  killed  a  fkithful  dog.  Eraste, 
ch.  viii.  It  is  plainly  borrowed  tram  a  story  in  the  Calilah  u 
Damnah,  p.  339.  of  the  Greek  translation,  though  there, 
instead  of  a  dog,  the  animal  is  called  Nv/<t^,  by  some  mis- 
take, as  I  suspect,  of  the  translator. 

There  is  a  translation  of  this  Romance  in  English  octo- 
syllable verse,  not  later  than  Chaucer's  time,  as  1  imagine. 
In  MS.  Cotton.  Galba.  E.  ix.  It  is  entitled,  "-  The  proces  of 
the  seven  sages,*'  and  agrees  exactly  with  Lei  sept  sage*  de 
Rome  in  French  Prose  in  MS.  HarL  8860 
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of  the  DoloptUos,  and  UMrafore  I  premme  that  it 
ioMrted  by  Hebcn,  or  tho  monk,  whoM  Latin  ho  tiaaa- 
latod,  aad  poaihly  from  AlfQana.  At  least  it  is  not  ni<ii« 
probable  that  Boocaoe  shonld  take  it  from  Hebers  than 
from  Alfoosos,  with  whose  work  he  ^»pean  to  have  been 
well  acquainted.  One  of  his  novels,  Deoam.  TtL  6.  is 
plainly  copied  fh»m  theooe.  Fab.  TiiL  and  his  odebrated 
noTol  of  the  two  friends,  Tito  and  Otrtppo,  Deeam.  z.  8.  is 
borrowed,  with  hardly  any  variation,  except  in  the  names 
of  persons  and  plaoes,  from  the  8d  of  Alfonsns,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  frem  the  Oetta  Rowuimorum,X  into 


t  The  titie  in  the  printed  eopies  is  **  Ex  gestis  Romano- 
rmn  histoiie  notabfles  ooUeete;  de  vidls  Tiitutibusque 
trsctantes;  com  appUcationibus  moraUaatis  et  mystlda." 
The  author  of  this  strange  worli  is  quite  unknown,  nor  Is  it 
eesy  to  fix  with  precision  the  time  of  its  composition.  Upon 
the  whole  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  Is  of  a  later  date  than 
Alfonsus,  vis.  the  b^inning  of  the  xiith  Centair,  and  I 
should  guess  that  it  was  composed  about  the  end  of  that 
Century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  ziiith. 

Three  couplets  of  Ei^ish  verses  in  eh.  68,  and  some 
English  names  in  ch.  128.  which  are  to  be  found  in  several 
old  MBH.  (the  former  chapter  being  there  numbered  Uli*  and 
the  latter  xxvilL)  though  they  have  been  left  out  of  the 
Editions,  afford  a  reasonable  ground  for  conjecturing,  that 
one  of  our  own  countrymen  was  the  author. 

As  it  continued  to  be  a  popular  boolc  at  the  time  of  the 
invention  of  Printing,  it  was  verv  early  put  to  ttie  Press,  and 
several  Editions  of  it  were  published  In  diflfersnt  plaoes 
before  the  year  1500.  The  earliest  Editions  that  I  have 
seen  agree  together  exactly,  and  contain  168  Chapters.  The 
Edition  at  Rouen  fai  16S1  contains  181  Chapters,  the  His- 
tory of  ApoUonius  Tyrius  being  the  first  of  the  additional 
chapters.  Bee  Discourse,  &e.  n.  18.  An  Edition  of  Oetta 
AoMMNonMi,  printed  in  1488,  iprobaUy  at  Argentina,  Btras- 
bourg)  agrees  exactly  with  the  Edition  of  1681.  In  MSB. 
HarL  8S70,  and  6250,  which  ars  both  seemini^  complete, 
the  number  of  chaptm  doee  not  exceed  102 ;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding there  are  eo  many  more  stories  tn  the  printed 
books,  there  are  still  several  fai  the  MBB.  whicfa,  I  appre- 
hend, have  never  been  printed.  Bee  a  note  upon  the  plot  of 
Shakespeare's  MercKafU  o/  Venice  with  the  signature  of 
T.  T.  VOL  UL  p.  224.  and  an  additk>n  to  it  in  Appendix,  U. 
Bee  also  a  note  of  Mr.  Fanner's  in  the  same  Appendix,  where 
hementkms  his  having  fbond  the  Hoiy  of  the  Casketa  "  in  an 
old  transhitlon  of  the  Qetia  Romanorum  first  printed  by 
Winkin  de  Worde.**  As  he  says  nothing  of  the  ttorp  of  the 
Bond,  we  may  presume,  fhmi  tiie  known  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Farmer'rresearehes,  that  it  Is  not  contained  in  that  tians- 
hUion. 

It  has  been  said  above,  that  several  of  the  fables  in  the 
Qtata  Romanerftm  ars  taken  fhmi  Alfonsns.  The  author 
has  also  borrowed  fmai  the  CalOah  u  Damnah,  by  the  help, 
I  suppose,  of  some  Latin  translation  from  the  Greek  of 
Bymeon  Beth.  The  originals  of  the  greatest  part  of  his 
stories  are  not  so  easy  to  be  traced.  I  speak  of  those  which 
are  found  in  the  M88.  for  of  thoee  in  the  Editt.  manv  are 
plainly  taken  from  well  known  authors,  some  of  whidi  are 
quoted  by  name,  as  Aulus  Gellius,  Macrobius,  Angustinus, 
Gervasius  Tllberiensis,  and  others. 

I  will  add  hers  a  few  instances,  which  occur  to  me  at 
present,  of  stories,  which  writers  of  the  xivth  Century  have, 
or  rather  may  have,  borrowed  from  the  OtMa  Romanorum  ; 
for,  in  some  of  these  instances,  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
have  had  reooune  to  the  very  books,  tmm  whkh  the  com- 
piler of  that  work  drew  his  materials.  I  shall  cite  the 
chapters  as  they  are  numbered  in  the  Edition  of  1621  and  hi 
MS.  Harl.  2370.  Where  reference  is  made  to  only  one  of 
these,  It  should  be  understood  that  1  have  not  observed  that 
storv  in  the  other. 

Ch.  VIII.  MB.  90.  is  copied  by  Oower,  Conf.  Am.  B.  v.  fol. 
122.  b.— Ch.  Lvii.  MB.  18.  this  story  Is  in  the  Cento  Novelle 
Antiche^  N.  vi.— Ch.  lxi.  is  in  Gower,  Cof^f.  Am.  B.  in.  foL 
54.— Ch.  xjczxiz.  This  Is  the  story  of  Tfw  three  Ringi,  which 
has  been  said,  but  1  think  without  any  reason,  to  tutve  been 
of  useto  Bwift  hihisra/eo/aSTub.  It  is  hi  the  C.  N.  A. 
Nov.  ua.1.  and  in  the  Dwamerfm,  1.  3.— Ch.  cix.  There  Is 
a  great  ilmUitode  between  this  story  and  one  whidi  is  told  in 
the  C.  N.  A.  Nov.  lzv.  and  In  the  Decameron,  x.  I.  Bee 
also  Gower,  Cor^,  Am,  B.  v.  fol.  96,  7.— Ch.  cxviii.  is  from 
Alfonsus.  It  is  repeated  in  the  C.  N.  A.  Nov.  lxxxiv.— 
Ch.  cxix.  MB.  102.  has  been  versified  by  Gower,  Con/,  Am, 
B.  V.  foL  110.  b.  It  has  been  mrationed  in  Note*  as  taken 
originally  from  the  Sapientia  Indorum,  p.  444.  -Ch.  cxxiv. 
MS.  20.  makes  the  last  Novel  of  the  C.  N.  A.— Ch.  clvii. 
makes  the  Ltb  Novel  of  the  C.  N.  A.  but  it  may  have  been 
taken  from  Alfonsus.— Ch.  clxxi.  MB.  66.  Is  the  stoiy  of 
The  tteo  Friends,  mentioned  in  the  text.— Ch.  xlviii.  MS. 


which  ooUectioB,  aflsr  a  tima.  almost  aU  the  best  Ihbtoaef 
Alfonsus  were  Inoorporated. 

This  last  oiroomstanoe,  though  oertalnly  very  honoor- 
able  to  Alfonsns,  has  heea  very  prejudicial  to  his  fame. 
For  instance,  a  translation,  as  I  suppose,  of  his  last  xacc- 
tkmed  etory  qf  the  two  Friends  Is  entitled,  in  a  MS.  cl 
Lydgate,  belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  Askew,  *«  a  Tale  of  two 
Merchants  of  Egypt  and  of  Baldad,  es  Oettit  JlMMJMtrwR," 
(Mr.  Farmer's  Notee  on  the  Mereh.  of  Ven.  JmmA  Ed.  of 
Shakequ  App.  ii.)  as  if  the  tale  had  flnt  appeared  in  that 
work.  However  somebody,  not  long  after  the  invention 
of  Printing,  as  I  guess,  did  a  Attle  more  Justice  to  Alfoaens, 
by  putting  together  his  principal  Tales,  and  inasrting  then, 
with  his  name,  in  a  collection  of  the  fidtleeof  iBeop  and 
other  eminent  fabulists  in  Latin.  This  coUectioo  wms 
eoon  tamed  into  French  ;  and  from  that  Tersloa  OaTt/on 
made  the  translation  into  English,  which  has  been 
tioned  in  the  Disoouree,  dec.  n.  82.  CaxUm'e  book  has 
reprinted  more  than  once.  I  have  seen  an  Edition  of  it  In 
1847,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  has  been  one  since. 

P.  108.  ooL  8.  L  SI.  For  it  Is  written  Ac]  What  is 
indaded  between  hooks  is  wanting  in  all  the  M8&  which 
I  have  examined.  It  is  plainly  necessary  to  the  eenae,  as 
it  shews  us  what  the  fourth  and  f{fth  reaeome  of  M eli- 
beus  were^  to  which  Prudence  replies  In  pu  108.  I  have 
therefore  Inserted  as  literal  a  translation  as  I  fanagine 
Chancer  might  have  made  of  the  following  passage  in  the 
French  If eliMe.  M&  Jlcy.  19.  C  vU.  Car  U  e$t  ueripi,  ta 
genglcrie  dee  femmee  n«  peut  riene  ceUer  fore  ce  qm*eiU  ne 
$eeU  Apree  le  philoeophre  dit,  en  mauvaie  eoneeil  tee 
femma  wtknqnuni  lee  hammee,  et  par  ee*  rations  Je  na  dais 
point  user  de  Um  coasett. 

P.  110.  ooL  8. 1. 4L  Aviae  thee  well]  He  refers^  I  praamne, 
to  Cato,  L.  ilL  Diat  6. 

Bennones  Idandos  Uasosque  cavers  mementoi. 

P.  111.  coL  1. 1. 64.  Assay  to  doewiche  thingee]  This  paw- 
oeptof  Cato  is  In  L.  UL  Dist  1& 

Quod  potes  Id  tentato ;  operls  ne  ponders  prsssus 
Bnoraimbat  labor,  et  fhistia  tentata  reUaqoaa. 

P.  lis.  ooL  2. 1. 37.  If  thou  have  node]  Cato,  L.  iv.  DisL  14. 

Anxilium  a  notls  petito,  si  forte  laboras ; 

Nee  quisquam  melior  medlcus  quam  fldus  amkaia 

P.  Ua  col.  1.  L  la  som  men  &c]  This  passage  which  is 
defective  In  all  the  BI6&  I  have  patched  up,  as  well  as  I 
coud,  by  adding  the  words  between  hooks  from  tfie  French 
MeliUe,  where  it  stands  thus.  Aueunes  gene  ont  enaei^ne 
leur  decewmr,  ear  its  ont  irop  double  que  on  ne  lee  dee^uet. 
Apres  tu  ie  doie  garder  de  venim,  et  si  te  dois  garder  de 
compaignie  de  moqueurs,  ear  it  est  escript,  Avec  tee 
moqueurs  n'aies  compaignie,  et  fkp  leurs  paroles  oomaw 
le  venim. 

P.  114.  ooL2.  1.8.  of  the  trespasonrs]  The  following 
passage,  which  the  reader  wiU  see  to  be  very  material  to 
the  sense,  I  have  translated  from  the  French,  and  insetted 
between  hooks,  as  before.  Et  a  ce  respont  dame  Prmdtmce. 
Certes,  dist  elle,  le  Vottroye  que  de  vengeance  vient  wtatt  de 
mauLe  et  de  Mens,  mats  vengeance  n'appartieM  pas  a  wa 
eheucun,  fors  seulement  aux  Juges  et  a  ceulx  qui  ont  la 
Juridieion  sur  les  ma{faiteur§ — 


contains  the  story  of  The  dukets,  and  Ch.  xcix.  MS.  that  of 
The  Bond^  the  two  principal  inddentsin  Shakespeare's  JV«r- 
chaiU  of  Venice.  It  Is  said  in  the  additional  note,  App.  xL 
hist  Ed.  of  Shakesp.  that  Ser.  Giovanni  had  '*  worked  vp 
these  two  stories  Into  one,  as  they  are  in  the  Play."  But 
that  Is  a  mistake,  which  1  beg  leave  to  retract  here.  The 
Novel  of  Ser  Giovanni  {J^ecorone,  Oiom.  Iv.  Nov.  1  )  la 
founded  only  upon  the  stoiy  of  The  Bond.  It  ie  probable, 
therefore,  that  Shakespeare  took  the  story  of  The  Caskets 
from  the  English  GesUt  Romanorum,  and  ingrafted  It  upon 
the  other.  •  Ch.  xcrv'iii.  MS.  is  copied  with  very  little  alters 
tion  in  the  C.  N.  A.  Nov.  lxviii. 

Many  more  stories  in  Gower,  which  seem  to  be  Ibunded 
upon  antient  Ulstoiy,  will  appear  upon  examination  to  be 
taken  fhtm  this  book.  It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  particn- 
larixe  those  which  Lydgate,  Ocdeve,  and  other  later  writers 
have  borrowed  fhnn  it  I  will  only  mention,  for  the  credH 
of  the  collection,  that  Ch.  ucxx.  contains  the  complete  fable 
of  Famell's  HermiL 


I      p.  1 15.  col.  1. 1. 51.  If  a  man  of  hlglier  ettal]  This  piudcnt 
adrice  is  from  Cato.  L.  iv.  Dittt  4(1. 

Cede  loeum  Icmia,  fortans  oade  potenti  [f.  potetis] 
Laadere  qui  pokdt,  prodene  aliquando  Tiilebit. 

P.  11&  ool.  1.  L  4S.  If  a  Bctherdes  doughter]  The  Editt 
have  strangely  corrupted  this  Into— a  nerthe*  doughter. 
The  reading,  which  I  have  restored  from  the  BftSfiL  is  oon- 
flrmed  by  the  original  paaiage  in  Pamphilut.  MB.  Bod, 
3703. 

Dommodo  ait  dives  athudam  nata  hubuM, 
EUglt  e  miUe  quem'libet  Ula  virum. 

P.  116.  col.  2.  L  40.  Waketh,  Ac]  I  can  find  nothing 
nearer  to  this  in  Cato,  than  the  maxim,  L.  ill.  Dist  7*  Sep- 
nttiem  fugito- — For  the  quotations  tnm  the  same  author 
in  the  same  page,  L  6ft  and  70>  Me  L.  iv.  Dist  17*  and  L.  iii. 
Dist.  23. 

Ver.  13886.  corpus  Madrlan]  The  relieks  of  St.  Mater' 
ntiM.  Qloefr  Urr.  But  I  can  find  no  such  laint  in  the  com- 
mon Legendaries. 

Ver.  13048.  A  right  wel  faring]  I  have  no  better  antho- 
rity  for  the  insertion  of  rig\i  than  Ed.  Urr. 

I      Ver.   I3B68.  lusfaebnrgbes]  Base  coins,  probably,  first 
I  imported,  as  Skinner  tbinki^  from  Luxemburg.    They  are 
'  I  mentioned  in  the  Stat.  S5  E.  III.  o.  8.  la  mcnoie  appelle 
Lucynbourg,  and  in  P.  P.  foL  AS.  b. 

As  in  lusktmr^  if  a  luther  alay  t  y«t  IdMh  like  sterling. 

Ver.  14013.  in  the  feld  of  Damascene}  So  Lydgate,  from 
BoocaoB,  qteaks  of  Adam  and  Eve.    Trap.  B.  L  a  1. 

Of  slime  of  the  erth  in  Ikmuueene  the/elde 
God  made  them  above  eeh  creatoie. 

Boocace  is  much  longer  in  relating  their  story,  which  is 
the  first  of  his  Tragedies. 

Ver.  14021.  Sampson]  His  tragedy  is  also  in  Boooace,  B. 
i.  c.  I9l  but  oar  author  seems  Ather  to  have  followed  the 
original,  Judgee  ziv,  zv,  xvi. 

Ver.  14060.  the  queme]  2^  mitt.  Koema,  mota.  Island. 

Ver.  14101.  Hercules]  In  this  account  of  the  labours  of 
Hercules  Chaucer  has  evidently  copied  Boethiusi  L.  iv. 
Mot.  7*  Many  of  the  exproasions  he  had  used  before  in  his 
prose  translation  of  that  author. 

Ver.  14116.  theheveneon  his  nekke  longe]  This  i9  the 
reading  of  the  best  MSa  and  is  agreeable  to  Boethius.  loc. 
cit,  thus  translated  by  Chaucer.  <•  And  the  last  of  his 
Ubors  waa,  that  he  nuteined  the  keven  upon  hie  neeke 
unbowed.**  The  margin  of  MS.  C.  1.  explains  timge  to 
mean  diu. 

The  Editt  read. 

And  bare  hU  hed  upon  his  tpere  long. 

Ver.  1418&  aaith  Trophee]  As  all  the  best  MS&  agree  in 
thia  reading,  I  have  retained  it,  though  I  cannot  tell  what 
author  is  alluded  to.  The  margin  of  C.  1.  has  this  notai 
11  le  vates  Chaldaranim  Tmpheu^ 

The  Editt  n»dr—/or  trojAee.— 

Ver.  14149.  Nabuchodonosor]  For  this  history,  and  the 
following  of  Balthaaar,  see  Daniel,  i— v.  The  latter  only 
is  related  by  Booeace,  B.  IL  c.  xxilL 

Ver.  l42fi3L  Zenobia]  Her  stoiy  is  told  by  Boocaoe,  De  cat. 
Vir.  L.  Hi.  c  7.  but  more  at  large  In  his  book  De  clarie 
MulierUnte  ;  from  which  our  author  has  plainly  taken 
almost  every  circumstance  of  his  narration ;  though  in 
rer.  14331.  he  seems  to  refer  to  Petrarch  as  his  original. 
Perhaps,  Boccace's  book  had  fallen  into  Chaucer's  hands 
under  the  name  of  Petnutsh. 

Ver.  1429&.  Till  fully  fonrty  dayes]  There  la  a  oonfusiim 
in  this  paaaage,  which  might  have  been  avoided,  if  our 
author  bad  recurred  to  Trebellins  PoUio,  Trig.  Tyrann. 
c.  xxix.  de  Zenobia.  *<  Quum  semel  oonoubulsset,  ex- 
pectatia  nMostniia,  oontinebat  se  si  pregnane  asset ;  sin 
minus,  Itemm  potestatem  qucrendis  liberiB  dabat" 

Ver.  143711.  a  vltremite]  This  word  is  diffurently  written 
io  the  MbS.  vUrpmite:  trilermite ;  wintermite/  vitryte. 
T  be  Editt.  read,  autremite  ;  which  is  equally  unintelligible. 


Ver.  I438S.  »<mlk  and  septentrionn]  The  BI8&  read 
north  t  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the 
eorreotion,  whieh  was  first  madew  I  brieve,  in  Ed.  Ur.  In 
the  Boim.  dela  R.  from  whenee  great  part  of  thia  tragedy 
of  Nero  is  translated,  the  passage  atands  thni^  ver.  6601. 

Ce  desloyal,  que  Je  te  dy, 
Et  d'Orient  et  de  Midy, 
D'Ooddent,  de  Septentrion, 
Thit-aiajuriadidon. 

Ver.  14406.  domesman]  Judge.  The  word  in  Boethiu«, 
who  has  also  related  this  story,  is  Ceneor,  L.  11.  Met  vi. 

Ora  non  tinxit  lacrymia,  sed  esse 
Ceneor  extinct!  potuit  decoria— 

which  our  author  has  thua  rendered  in  his  prose  version. 
**  Ne  no  tore  wette  his  face,  but  he  was  so  harde  herted, 
that  he  might  be  domeeman,  or  Judge,  of  her  dedde 
beautee." 

Ver.  14484.  Wher  Eliachim]  I  cannot  find  any  priest  of 
this  name  in  the  book  of  Judith.  The  High  priest  of 
Jeruaalem  is  called  Joadm  in  c.  iv.  which  name  would 
suit  the  verse  better  than  Eliachim. 

Ver.  14493.  A^tioohns]  This  Tragedy  la  a  poetical  para- 
phrase of  ii.  Maccabees,  c.  ix. 

Ver.  1463B.  word  and  ende]  Dr.  Hlckea  in  his  Gr.  A.  & 
p.  70.  baa  proposed  to  read  **  ord  and  md,**  both  here  and 
in  Tro.  B.  v.  ver.  1668L  He  baa  shewn  very  clearly  that 
ord  and  end  was  a  common  Saxon  expression  for  the  tohole 
of  a  thing ;  the  beginning  and  md  of  it  But  all  the  MSB. 
that  I  have  examined  read  word,  and  therefore  I  have  left 
it  in  the  text,  as  possibly  the  old  Saxon  phrase,  in  Chaooer'a 
time,  might  have  been  corrupted. 

Ver.  14645.  Creeos]  In  the  opening  of  this  atory,  our 
author  has  plainly  copied  the  following  passage  of  his  own 
verskn  of  Boethius,  B.  ii.  Pro.  2.  **  Wiste  thou  not  how 
Cresus,  kind  of  Lydiens,  qfwhiehe  king  Cprue  wae/Stl  eore 
agaete  a  litel  before,  dco."  But  the  greatest  part  is  taken 
from  the  Rom,  delaR,  ver.  6847—6912. 

Vtf.  14679.  Tragedie  is]  This  reflection  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  one  which  follows  soon  after  the  mention  of 
Crcesua  in  the  passage  Just  cited  from  Boethius.  **  What 
other  thing  bewaylen  the  cryinges  of  tragedyea  but  onely 
the  dedes  of  fortune,  that  with  an  aukewarde  stroke  over- 
tonmeth  the  realmes  of  grete  nobleye  ?  '* 

Ver.  14685.  Peter  of  Spaine]  This  tragedie  and  the  three 
following,  in  several  MSB.  are  inserted  before,  after  ver. 
14380.    So  that  the  Menkes  Tale  ends  with  ver.  14684. 

And  cover  hire  bii^t  fhoe  with  a  doude. 

In  favour  of  this  arrangement,  it  may  be  observed,  that, 
when  the  Monk  is  interrupted,  the  Hoste  alludes  to  this 
line  as  fresh  in  his  memory,  ver.  XATW, 

He  spake  Yum  fortune  coverrd  with  a  doude 
I  wote  not  what,  and  als  of  a  tragedie 
Right  now  ye  herd. — 

Where  tragedie  may  be  supposed  to  allude  to  ver.  14679. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Monk  professedly  disre- 
gards chronological  order,  these  very  modem  stories  in  the 
midst  of  the  snolent  make  an  aukward  appearance ;  and 
as  the  Hoste  declares  himself  to  have  been  half  asleep,  he 
may  very  well  be  supposed  to  speak  from  a  confused  recol- 
lection of  what  had  been  said  88  verses  befora  And  what 
he  says  of  tragedie  may  be  referred  to  ver.  14768. 

I  have  followed  the  order  observed  in  the  best  MBS.  C.  L 
Ask.  1. 2.  HA. 

Ver.  14697.  Not  Charles  OUver]  Not  the  Oliver  of  Charles 
(Charlemagne)  but  an  Oliver  of  Armorlca,  a  second  Genelon, 
or  Ganelon.  See  ver.  13124. 15233;  So  thto  passage  is  to  be 
understood,  which  in  Ed.  Urr.  has  been  changed  to^Not 
Charles,  ne  Oliver.— But  who  this  Oliver  of  Bretagne  wns, 
whom  our  author  charges  as  werker  of  the  death  of  King 
Petro,  is  not  so  dear.  According  to  Mariana,  L.  xviL  c.  la 
such  a  charge  might  most  properly  be  brought  against 
Bertrand  da  Guesdin,  a  Breton,  afterwards  Constable  of 
France :  as  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  private  treaty  with 
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bim,  that  Petro  ouna  to  hit  tent,  where  he  wm  killed  by 
hla  brother  Henry,  and  partly,  ae  Mine  odd,  con  airuda  tU 
Bellran,  Bot  how  he  should  oome  to  be  called  Oliver  I 
caimot  guesB ;  unleM.  perhape,  Chauoer  ooofounded  him 
with  Oiivitr  de  Cliu0Ht  another  faroomi  Breton  of  thoee 
times,  who  was  alto  Constable  of  France  after  Bertrand. 
Froisssrt  mentions  an  Olivier  de  Mann^t  nephew  to  Ber- 
trand  du  Guesclin,  as  receiving  large  rewards  from  King 
Uenry ;  tuI.  L  ch.  245.  but  he  does  not  repreeent  him  as 
particularly  concerned  in  the  death  of  Petro. 

The  person  meant,  whoever  he  was,  must  haw  been 
sufficiently  pointed  out  at  the  time  by  his  coat  of  arms, 
which  is  described  in  ver.  146D3,  4.  The  *<  egle  of  blak  "  in 
"  a  feld  of  snow "  is  plain  enough,  but  the  rest  of  the 
blaaonry  I  cannot  pretend  to  decypher. 

Yer.  14701.  Petro.  King  of  Cypre]  Concerning  the  taking 
of  Alexandria  by  this  prinee,  and  his  other  exploits,  see 
the  note  on  ver.  51.  and  the  authors  there  cited.  He  was 
assaaainated  in  1389.    Acad,  des  Ina  T.  xx.  ^  439. 

Ver.  1470ft  Bamabo  Viscount]  Bemabo  VlsoonU  Duke 
of  Milan,  was  deposed  by  his  nephew  and  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  died  In  1385. 

I  did  not  attend  to  this  circumstance,  when  I  stated  the 
insurrection  of  Btrawe  in  1381,  as  the  lateat  historical  fact 
mentioned  in  these  tales:  Disoonrse,  &c.  n. 8.  The  death 
of  Bemabo  was  certainly  later.  Fortunately  however  this 
difference  of  four  years  has  no  other  consequence,  than 
that  it  makes  the  supposed  date  of  the  Pilgrimage  in  1383, 
which  was  before  very  doubtful,  still  more  improbable. 
The  Knight  might  as  probably  be  upon  a  Pilgrimage  in 
1387  as  in  1383,  according  to  the  precedent  of  Bir  Bfathew 
de  Goumey.    See  note  on  ver.  43. 

Ver.  14717.  Hugelin  of  Piae]  Chaucer  himself  has  re- 
ferred us  to  Dante  for  the  original  of  this  tragedy.  Bee 
Infemoy  a  xzxiiL 

Ver.  14765, 6.  These  two  verses  in  the  Editt.  have  been 
transposed,  to  the  confusion  of  the  sense  as  well  as  of  the 
metre. 

Ver.  14811.  say  somwhat  of  hunting]  For  the  propriety 
of  this  request,  see  the  note  on  ver.  166  of  the  Menkes 
Character. 

Ver.  14816.  thou  Sire  John]  I  know  not  how  it  has  hap- 
pened, that  in  the  principal  modem  languages,  Jfihn,  or 
its  equivalent,  is  a  name  of  contempt,  or  at  least  of  slight. 
So  the  Italians  use  Gianni^  from  whence  Zani ;  the 
Spaniards  Juan^  as  Bobo  Juan,  a  foolish  John ;  the  French 
Jean,  with  various  additions;  and  in  English,  when  we 
call  a  man  a  John,  we  do  not  mean  it  as  a  title  of  honour. 
Chauoer  in  ver.  3708,  uses  Jacke  /od,  as  the  Spaniards  do 
Bobo  Juan ;  and  I  suppose  Jack  ass  has  the  same  ety- 
mology. 

The  title  of  Sire  was  usually  given,  by  courtesy,  to 
Priests,  both  secular  and  regular. 

Ver.  14852.  a  manor  dey]  A  kind  qfdep  ;  but  what  a  dey 
was  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  precisely.  It  is  mentioned, 
as  the  last  species  of  labourers  iu  husbandry,  in  the  Stat. 
95  Edw.  III.  St  L  a  1.  Qe  chescun  charetter,  earner, 
ohaoeour  des  carues,  bercher.  poroher.  deye,  &  tons  autres 
servanta^And  again  in  the  Sut.  37  Edw.  III.  c.  14.  Item 
qe  charetters,  chamers,  chaceoun  des  carues,  hovers, 
vachers,  berchers.  porchen,  dejfes,  &  tons  autres  gardeins 
des  bestes.  bateurs  des  bleex,  &  toutes  manexvs  des  genz 
d'eetate  de  parton  entendanta  a  husbandrie.— It  probably 
meant  originally  a  daif-labourer  in  general,  though  it  may 
ftince  have  been  used  to  denote  partieularly  the  superin- 
tendant  of  a  Daperie,  Bee  Du  Cange^  in  v.  Da  aaia.  DArsRia. 
Daoabcalci. 

Ver.  14857.  the  mery  orgon]  This  is  put  licentiously  for 
orpone,  or  organe.  It  is  plain  from  gon  in  the  next  line 
that  Chaucer  meant  to  use  this  word  as  a  Plural,  from  the 
Lat.  Gb.  Organa.    He  uses  it  so  in  ver.  15602. 

And  while  that  the  oi^gans  maden  melodie. 

Ver.  14876.  Was  doped  faire  damoeelle  Pertelote]  I  sus- 
pect that  faire  has  been  added  by  some  one  who  was 
unnecessarily  alarmed  for  the  metre. 


Ailer  this  vane  tbeEdltt.  (ezoept  Cil  L)  hav«  the  two 
following: 

He  tethered  her  a  hundred  times  a  day. 
And  she  him  pleaseth  all  that  ever  she  may. 

Bnt  aa  I  found  them  in  only  two  Bf6&  HA.  and  IX,  I  was 
glad  to  leave  them  out  aa  an  injndioiotts  intetpolatkm.  Bee 
below,  ver.  15183. 

Whoever  wishes  to  aee  agreat  deal  of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy oonoeraing  the  name  Pertetote,  may  ooosnlt  GL  V.  hi 
V.  PAaraLoT. 

Ver.  14881.  loken  In  every  llth]  Locked  In  every  limh. 
The  Editt.  read  UMng.  taken  ia  used  by  Oocleve,  In  the 
first  of  his  poems  mentioned  above  in  n.  oa  ver.  5002. 


Lefte  was  the  Erles  chamber  dore  unstoken. 
To  which  he  came,  and  fonde  it  was  not  token, 

Ver.  14885.  My  lefe  is  five  fai  lond]  J^are,  or  faren  .- 
gone.  Bo  the  best  M8&  F^  Ca.  2.  ro4da-/«r.  It  is  not 
eaay  to  determine  which  of  these  is  the  true  reading,  aulas 
we  should  recover  the  old  song,  from  whldi  this  paaaage 
seema  to  be  quoted. 

Ver.  14914.  Away,  quod  ahe]  I  have  here  inadvertently 
followed  the  printed  copies.  But  instead  of  Away  the  best 
MBS.  read  Avoff,  which  ia  more  likely  to  have  been  used 
by  Chaucer.  The  word  occurs  frequently  in  the  French 
Fabliaux,  dec.  Bee  T.  IL  p^  243,  5.  The  Vocabulary,  at  the 
end  of  that  volume,  renders  Avot,  HeUu ;  but  it  seems  to 
signify  no  more  than  our  Awapl  The  Italians  use  Via  ! 
in  the  same  manner.  Roman  de  Trope,  MB. 

liOn  dit  Thoas,  Avoi,  aval, 
Bire  Achilles,  vous  dites  maL 

Ver.  1494&  Lo  Gaton]  L.  ii.  Dbt  32.  Somnia  ne  coree. 
I  observe,  by  the  way,  that  this  distich  is  quoted  by  John 
of  Salisbury,  Polycrat  L.  ii.  c.  1&  as  a  precept  viri  eajritntie. 
In  another  place.  L.  viL  e.  9.  he  introduces  his  quoUtaon  of 
the  first  verse  of  DIat  2a  L.  ill.  in  this  manner.    Ait  vel 


Cato,  vel  aliuM,  nam  autor  inoertus 

Ver.  14971.  Catapnce]  Catapuxxa,  VtAL.  Catapuee,  Fa.  a 
kind  of  Spui^e. 

Ver.  14990.  On  of  the  gretest  anthors]  Cicero,  de  Dirin. 
L.  i.  e.  27.  rehites  this  and  the  following  stoiy ;  bnt  in  a 
contrary  order;  and  with  so  many  other  dilferenoes,  that 
one  might  he  led  to  suspect  that  he  was  here  quoted  at 
second  hand,  if  it  were  not  usual  with  Chauoer,  in  theae 
stories  of  familiar  life,  to  throw  in  a  number  of  natural 
circumstances,  not  to  be  found  in  his  original  authors. 

Ver.  15116.  Beint  Kenelme]  See  his  life  in  all  the  Editt- 
of  the  English  Golden  Legende. 

Ver.  15147.  Lo  hire  Andromacba]  We  must  not  look  for 
thhi  dream  of  Andromache  in  Homer.  Tlie  first  author 
who  relates  it  is  the  fictitious  Dares,  c.  xxiv.  and  Chauoer 
very  probably  took  it  from  him,  or  from  Guido  de  Golumnis ; 
or  perhaps  from  Benoit  de  Sainte  More,  whose  Homuin  de 
Trope  1  believe  to  have  been  that  History  of  Dares,  which 
Guido  profeases  to  follow,  and  has  indeed  alnuist  entirely 
translated.  A  full  discussion  of  this  point,  by  a  compartson 
of  Guide's  work  with  the  Roman  de  Trope,  would  require 
more  time  and  pains  than  I  am  inclined  to  beatow  upon  it. 
I  will  just  mention  a  ciroumstanoe,  which,  if  it  can  be 
verified,  will  bring  the  question  to  a  much  sluirtrr  d» 
cision.  The  Vertio  Baretie  Phrpgii  Oallieo  metro,  in  the 
Ambroslan  Library,  of  which  Montfauoon  speaks,  Diar. 
Ital.  p.  19.  is  undoubtedly  the  Roman  de  Trope  by  Beooit 
de  Bainte  More.  The  verses  which  are  there  quottnl,  differ 
no  otherwise  from  the  beginning  of  Benoit's  Poem  in  M& 
Harl,  4482.  than  as  an  old  copy  usually  does  from  a  more 
modem  one.  If  therefore  we  can  depend  upon  Mont- 
faucon's  Judgment,  that  the  MS.  which  he  saw  was  written 
in  the  xrith  Century,  it  will  follow,  that  Benoit  wrote  near 
a  hundred  years  before  Guido,  whose  work,  in  all  the  MBS. 
that  I  have  seen  or  beard  of,  is  uniformly  said  to  hav« 
been  finished  in  the  year  1287.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  later  of  these  two  writers  copied  from  the  former. 

Ver.  1516ft  so  siker  aa  In  prineipio^  See  the  nota  on 
ver.  256. 
The  next  line  is  taken  from  the  fabuloua  conferanoa 
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between  tb«  Bmperour  Adrian  and  Becundua  th«  Phlloao- 
pher,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given  in  n.  nn  ver. 
6777>  (iuid^Mutierf  Hominia  oonfiialo,  inaaturabUia 
bestiaftc. 

Ver.  15196.  Sithen  March  ended]  I  have  -ventured  to 
depart  from  the  MfiS.  and  Sdltt.  in  thia  panaga  They  all 
read  began  inatead  of  ended.  At  the  ■ame  time  MB.  C.  1. 
has  this  note  in  the  margin,  **  1. 9°  die  IfaiL"  which  plainly 
rappoaea  that  the  3S  days  are  to  be  reckoned  from  the  end 
of  March.  As  the  Vernal  Equinox,  aooording  to  our 
author's  hypothesis,  Discourse,  Aec  p.  1.,  happened  on  the 
12th  of  March,  the  place  of  the  sun  (as  described  in  ver. 
15200, 1 )  in  22^  of  Taurus  agrees  very  nearly  with  his  true 
place  on  the  2d  of  May,  the  53d  day  ind.  from  the  Equinox. 
MS.  C.  reads  thus, 

8yn  March  began  tway  monthes  and  dayes  two. 

which  brings  us  to  the  same  day,  but,  I  think,  by  a  leas 
probable  correction  of  the  faulty  copies. 

Ver.  15205.  Twenty  degrees]  The  reading  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  MBS.  is  Fourty  dtffreet.  But  that  Is  evidently 
wrong ;  for  Chaucer  is  speaking  of  the  altitude  of  the  Sun 
at,  or  about.  Prime,  L  e.  six  o'clock  a.  m.  See  ver.  15203. 
When  the  Sun  to  in  28*>  of  Taurus,  he  is  21°  high  about } 
after  6  a.m. 

Ver.  15215.  At  the  side  of  this  verse  to  written  in  the 
margin  of  MS.  C.  Petrut  ComettoTt  to  Intimate.  I  suppose, 
that  this  maxim  Is  to  be  found  in  the  Hutoria  Scholaetiea 
I  of  that  author,  who  was  a  celebrated  commentator  on  the 
I  Bible  in  the  xiith  Century.  See  Fabridus,  Bib.  Med. 
>  ^tat.  in  V. 

Ver.  18S2}.  A  col  fox]  Skinner  interprets  this  a  blaekUh 
'  /ox,  as  if  it  were  a  eole  fox.  Gl.  Urr.  It  to  much  easier  to 
1  refute  thto  interpretation  thsn  to  assign  the  true  one.  CoH 
I  appears  from  ver.  15389  to  have  been  a  common  name  for 
I  a  dog.  In  comporitlon,  it  is  to  be  taken  in  malam  partenit 
I  but  In  what  precise  sense  I  cannot  say.  See  Chaucer's  H. 
I  of  F.  B.  ilL  187.  CoU'trageUntr— and  in  the  Mirr.  for  Mag. 
'  Leg.  of  Glendour,  foL  127.  b.  Colprophet  to  plainly  put  for 
I  a  false,  Ijfing  prophet.  Heywood  baa  an  Epigram  QfcoU- 
I  pr0})Jb€X.  Cent.  vL  Ep.  89i 

Thy  prophesy  poysonly  to  the  prlcke  goth ; 
CiAepnfphet  and  colepoywn  thou  art  both. 

And  in  his  Proverbial  Dialogues,  P.  I.  cb.  x.  he  has  the 
following  lines. 

(kU  under  «anityk  she  can  plale  on  both  hands : 
DJMimnlatlon  well  she  understands. 

I  will  add  an  allusion  of  our  author,  in  the  Test  of  Love, 
B.  li.  foL  occxxxiil.  b.  to  a  story  of  one  Collo,  which  I  cannot 
explain*  *'  Busirls  slewe  his  gestes,  and  he  was  slain  of 
IlercnlcB  his  geste.  Hngest  betrayshed  many  men,  and  of 
CoUo  waa  he  betrayed.** 

Ver.  I5S40.  But  what  that  God]  Thto  passage  has  been 
translated  into  (rather  elegant)  Latin  Iambics  by  Sir  H. 
SavUe,  in  hto  preface  to  Bradwardin,  de  cautd  Dei,  Lond. 
I  16ia  See  the  Testimonies  &c.  prefixed  to  Ed.  Urr.  Our 
I  author  has  discussed  thto  question  of  the  divine  prescience 
'  &c.  more  at  huge  in  hto  Trollus,  B.  4.  from  ver.  957  to  ver. 
I  1078.  It  is  an  addition  of  hto  own,  of  which  there  is  no 
I  txvce  in  the  Philoatrato  of  Boccace.    See  Essay  &a  n.  6S. 

I  Ver.  16877*  PhltJo1(«us]  He  alludes,  I  suppose,  to  a  book 
'  in  Latin  metre,  entitled  Phyriologtu  de  naturie  xii  anima- 
I  Hum,  by  one  Theobaldus.  whose  age  is  not  known.  Fabr. 
I  Bib.  Med.  Mi.  in  v.  Theobaldus.    There  la  a  copy  of  this 

work  in  MS.  HarL  3093,  in  which  the  ixth  section  De 

Sirenis  begins  thus : 

Binom  sunt  monstia  maris  resonantla  magnto 
Vodbtts  et  modulto  cantus  formantto  multto. 
Ad  quae  incaute  veniunt  svpissime  nauta*, 
Quae  fiudunt  sompnum  nimJa  duloedine  vocum  dec 

Bee  also  R.  B.  Ter.  6BQl 

Ver.  15318.  in  Dan  Bnmel  the  aase]  The  story  alluded  to 
to  in  a  poem  of  Nigel  Wireker,  entitled,  Bumellue,  §eu 
Speculum  siuttomm,  written  in  the  time  of  Richard  L 


The  substance  of  the  story  to  in  Gl.  Urr.  v.  Bujursix.  The 
Poem  itself  to  in  moet  collections  of  MSS.  The  printed 
copies  are  more  rare,  though  them  have  been  several 
editions  of  It.    See  Leyser,  Hist  Pc  Med.  Mvi,  p.  752, 3. 

BurneU  is  used  as  a  nickname  for  the  ass  in  the  Chester 
Whitsun  Playes.  MS.  Harl.  2013L  See  the  note  on  ver. 
3539.    In  the  pageant  of  Balaam,  he 


Go  forth,  Bumell,  go  forth,  go. 
What  ?  the  devO,  my  asae  wm  not  go. 

and  again,  fol.  36.  b. 

BumeUt  why  begilest  thou  me  ? 

The  original  word  wa?,  probably,  BruneU,  from  its  brown 
colour ;  as  the  Fox  below,'ver.  15340.  to  called  Russell,  from 
his  red  colour,  I  suppose. 

Ver.  15341.  by  the  gargat]  TheEditt.  have  changed  this 
into  gorget :  but  gargat  to  an  old  Fa.  word.  Rom.  de  Jtow. 
MS.  Reg.  4  C.  xL 

O  grant  eulteato  e  od  grans  culgnees 
Lur  unt  les  gargates  trendiies. 

Ver.  15353.  O  Gaufrlde]  He  alludes  to  a  passage  in  the 
Nova  Poelria  of  OeofTrey  de  Vlnsauf ,  published  not  long 
after  the  death  of  Richard  I.  In  thto  work  the  author  has 
not  only  given  instructions  for  compoeing  in  the  different 
styles  of  Poetry,  but  also  examples.  Hto  qiecimen  of  the 
plaintive  kind  of  compoeition  begins  thus : 

Neustria,  sub  dypeo  regto  defensa  Ricardi, 
Indefensa  modo,  gestu  testare  dolorem. 
Exnndent  oeuli  laciymas ;  eztemdnet  era 
Pallor ;  connodet  digitoe  tortura ;  cruentet 
Interiora  dolor,  et  verberet  aithera  clamor : 
Tota  peris  ex  morte  sua.    Mors  non  fuit  ejus, 
Sed  tua;  non  una,  sed  publlca  mortto  origo. 
0  Veneris  lacrymosa  dies  I  o  sydus  amarum  i 
Ilia  dla  tua  nox  fiilt,  et  Venus  Qla  venenum. 
lUa  dedit  vulnus,  &c. 

These  lines  are  sufficient  to  shew  the  object,  and  the 
propriety,  of  Chaucer's  ridicule.  The  whole  poem  to 
printed  in  Leyser's  HUU  Po.  Med.  JEvi.  p.  862—978. 

Ver.  15451.  As  sayth  my  Lord]  Opposite  to  this  verse, 
in  the  margin  of  MS.  C.  I.  to  written  "  Kantuar,"  which 
means,  I  suppose,  that  some  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
quoted. 

Ver.  15468.  Sayd  to  another]  I  have  observed,  in  the 
Discourse,  &c.  $.  xxxviL  that  in  MSS.  Ask.  1. 2.  thto  lino  Is 
read  thna, 

Sdde  unto  Vu  nwtne  as  ye  shul  heer. 
The  following  are  the  dx  forged  lines,  which  the  same 
MSS.  exhibit  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  Nonnes  tale. 

Madame,  and  I  dorste,  I  wolde  you  pray 
To  tdle  a  tale  in  fortheringe  of  our  way. 
Than  mighte  ye  do  unto  us  grete  ese. 
Gtodly,  site,  quoth  the,  so  that  I  might  plete 
You  and  this  worthy  company, 
And  began  hlrs  tale  riht  thus  ful  aobrdy. 

Ver.  15514.  out  of  relees]  All  the  best  MSS.  concur  in 
this  reading,  and  therefore  I  have  followed  them,  though  I 
confess  that  I  do  not  clearly  understand  the  phrase; 
unless  perhaps  it  mean  urithoui  release:  wilhout  being 
ever  released  from  their  dutg.  The  conomon  reading 
withouten  lees  Is  a  genuine  Saxon  phraae.  Butan  leas ; 
absque  falso:  without  a  lie. 

Ver.  15518.  Assembled  is]  Thto  stanza  is  very  like  one  in 
the  Prioresses  tale,  ver.  13403—13410. 

Ver.  15530.  Bone  of  Bveb]  See  the  Discourse,  Ac.  J.xxxvli. 
n.30. 

Ver.  15536.  Be  thon  min  advocat]  I  have  no  better 
authority  for  the  Insertion  of  thou  than  Ed.  Urr.  The 
metre,  perhaps,  might  be  safe  without  it,  conddering  highs 
as  a  diwyllable,  but  the  verse  would  be  very  rough. 

Ver.  15553.  First  wol  I]  The  note  upon  thto  in  the 
margin  of  MR  C.  1.  Ib—**  Interpretatio  Ac.  quam  ponit 
Frater  Jacobus  Januensis  in  Legendd  aured."*  It  baa  been 
obaerved  in  the  Dtoeourae,  Ac  that  thto  vhole  tale  is 
almoflt  literslly  translated  firam  the  Legenda  awrea. 
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Yer.  IB65A,  touting]  L  latitantewL  Marf.  MS.  C.  1.  fhnn 
the  Sax.  lutant  or  lutian  ;  latere. 

$  Yer.  I587&.  On  Lord,  on  faith]  I  have  adopted  this 
reading  In  preference  to  that  of  the  bett  M88.— O  Lord.  O 
Faith,  O  God  ftc— in  order  to  guard  against  the  mistake, 
which  the  Edltt  haine  generally  fallen  into,  of  ooniAdering 
0,  in  thii  peenge,  as  the  sign  of  the  Tocatire  oaaa  On 
and  0  are  used  indifferently  by  Chancer  to  signify  one. 

Yer.  15730.  And  of  the  miracle]  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  hare  met  with  any  authority  for  leaylng  out  this 
parenthesis  of  fourteen  lines,  which  Intenupts  the  narra* 
tion  so  auk  wardly ,  and  to  so  little  purpose.  The  substance 
of  it  Is  in  the  printed  Editions  of  the  Latin  Legenda  aureoj 
but  appears  erldently  to  hare  been  at  first  a  marginal 
ofaaenration,  and  to  hare  crept  into  the  text  by  the  blunder 
of  some  copyist  Acoordingly  it  is  wanting  In  Caston's 
OoMen  Legende,  and,  I  suppose,  in  the  French  Legend* 
Dorie,  from  which  he  translated.  The  author  of  the 
French  rersion  had  either  made  use  of  an  uncorrupted 
M&  or  perhaps  had  been  sagadoua  enough  to  disoem  and 
reject  the  interpoUtton. 

Yer.  15783.  And  we  also]  It  should  ha^e  been  «#.  I  take 
notice  of  this,  because  Chaucer  Is  Tery  rarely  guilty  of 
such  an  offence  against  grammar. 

Yer.  IMSft.  Your  oours  Is  don]  So  all  the  MSB.  In  Ed. 
Urr.  don  Is  changed  to  run  /  and  I  beliere  no  modem  poet 
would  have  Joined  any  other  Terb  with  eourtt  especially 
after  he  had  used  pd4m  in  the  preceding  line ;  but  I  am 
not  clear  that  Chancer  attended  to  such  niceties. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  line,  the  best  MSS.  read— your 
faith  han  yc  consenred,— and  I  know  not  by  what  negli- 
gence I  omitted  to  follow  them. 

Yer.  15066.  thin  uttereyen]  Exterioribui  oeulia.  Han. 
MS.  C.  1. 

Yer.  16023.  five  mile]  So  all  the  MSS.  except  K  which 
reads  *•  half  a  mileT  This  latter  reading  must  certainly 
be  preferred,  If  we  suppoee  that  Chaucer  meant  to  ouu-k 
the  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  Nonnes  tale 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Chanon.  But  It  would  be  oontrary 
to  the  general  plan  of  our  author's  work,  and  to  his 
practice  upon  other  occasions,  that  the  Host  should  suffer 
the  company 

To  rlden  by  the  way,  dombe  as  the  ston,** 

even  for  half  a  mile.  I  am  thoefore  rather  Inelined  to 
believe  that/re  miU  is  the  right  reading,  and  that  It  was 
intended  to  mark  the  distance  from  iome  placet  which  we 
are  now  unable  to  determine  with  certainty,  for  want  of 
the  Prologue  to  the  Nonnes  tale. 

I  have  sometimes  suspected,  that  it  was  the  Intention  of 
Chaucer  to  begin  the  Jonm^  Jivm  Canterbury  with  the 
Nonnes  tale.  In  that  case.  Jive  mile  would  mark  very 
truly  the  distance  from  Cuiterbury  to  Boughton  under 
blee.  The  circumstances  too  of  the  Chanons  overtaking 
the  pilgrims  and  looking,  *«  as  he  had  priked,"  orgaUopcd. 
<*  miles  thrse,"  would  agree  better  with  this  supposition. 
It  is  scarce  credible  that  he  should  have  ridden  after  them 
from  Southwark  to  Boughton  without  overtaking  them ; 
and  if  he  had,  it  must  have  been  a  very  Inadequate  repre- 
sentation of  his  condition,  to  ny  that  "  it  semed,  he  had 
priked  milee  thru.**  Besides,  the  words  of  the  Yeman, 
v«r.  16066,  7> 

Now  in  the  morwe  tide 

Out  of  your  hostehie  I  saw  yon  ride 

seem  to  imply,  that  they  were  overtaken  In  the  same 
morning  In  which  they  set  out ;  but  It  must  have  been 
considerably  after  noon  before  they  reached  Boughton 
from  Southwark. 

There  is  another  way  of  solving  these  difBcuIties,  by 
supposing  that  the  Pilgrims  lay  upon  the  road,  and  that 
the  Nonnes  tale  was  the  first  of  the  second  day's  Journey. 
It  is  most  probable,. that  a  great  part  of  the  company,  not 
to  mention  their  horses,  would  hsve  had  no  ol^Jeotion  to 
dividing  the  Journey  to  Canterbury  Into  two  days ;  but  if 
they  toy  only  five  mUeson  this  side  of  Boughton,  I  do 
not  eee  how  th^  ooud  spend  the  whole  seoood  day  till 


evening  (ssa  Tsr.  17316)  In  travelling  from  thcnoe  to  Cma.- 
terlmj. 

I  must  take  notice  too»  In  opposition  to  my  first  bypv 
thesis,  that  the  manner.  In  which  the  Yeman  expreeeea 
himself  In  ver.  16091,  i,  seems  to  shew  that  he  was  riding 
to  Canterbury. 

Yer.  16156.  For  Caton  atyth]  TUs  preeept  of  Cato  is  in 
L.  1.  Diet  17. 

Ne  cures  si  quii  taclto  sermone  loquatnr ; 
Consdus  ipse  slbide  se  pntat  omnia  did. 

Yer.  16811.  thurgh  Jupartle]  So  M&  C.  1 .  I  have  followed  | 
it,  as  it  comee  nearest  to  the  true  original  of  our  word  | 
Jeopardies  which  our  etymologists  have  sadly  mistaken.  ' 
They  deduce  It  fhHn  J'ai  perdu,  or  Jeu  perdu  ,•  bat  I 
rather  brieve  It  to  be  a  corruption  of  Jeu  parti.    A.  Jeu 
parti  is  properly  a  game.  In  which  the  chanoesareexactly  I 
even.    See  Froissart,  v.  L  o.  234.    lis  n'estolent  pas  ^  Jeu 
parti  contre  les  Francois,  v.  IL  c.  9.  si  nous  lee  voyooa  k 
Jeu  parti.    From  hence  it  signifies  any  thing  uncertain,  or 
hacardous.    In  the  old  French  Poetry,  the  dl«u9sioa  c^  a 
Problem,  where  much  might  be  said  on  both  sJdee,  was  , 
called  a  Jeu  partL     See  Poenee  du  Rojf  de  Bavarre^ 
Chanson  xlvlll.  and  QU>u.  In  v.    See  also  Du  Cange  in  ▼. 
Jocus  PASTrrua.  | 

Yer.  16S88.  The  four  splrites  ftc.]  Compare  Gtower,  De  \ 
Conf.  ^si.  B.  Iv.  fol.  76.  b.  ^ 

Yer.  16306.  Ascaunce]  See  the  note  on  ver.  7327. 

Yer.   1649(1  But  aU  thing]  This  is  taken  tnm.    the  j 
ParaboUB  of  Alanus  de  fnsuUe,  who  died  In  1294.    8ee 
Leyser,  Hist.  Po.  Med.  JBvi,  p.  1074. 

Non  teneas  anrum  totnm  quod  splendet  ut  annnn. 
Nee  pulchrum  pomum  qnodlibet  esss  bconm.  I 

Yer.  16480L  a  preeet,  an  annuellere]  They  were  called 
annuelleree,  not  from  their  receiving  a  yearly  stipend,  as 
the  Oloes.  explains  It,  but  from  their  being  employed  aoldy 
in  singing  annuaU,  or  anniverearjf  Maaei,  for  the  dead, 
without  any  cure  of  souls.  See  the  Stat  36  Bdw.  IIL  c 
vilL  where  the  Chapelleint  ParockieU  are  distingniabed 
from  others  ehantanx  anuaiest  €i  a  eure  dee  almu  nient 
entendant*.  They  were  both  to  receive  yearly  stipend^ 
but  the  former  was  allowed  to  take  six  marks,  and  the 
latter  only  five.  Compare  Stat.  2  H.  Y.  St  2.  c  8.  when 
the  stipend  of  the  Chapellein  Paroehia  Is  raised  to  eight 
marks,  and  that  of  the  Ckapettein  annuaer  (he  is  so  named 
in  the  statute)  to  seven. 

Yer.  16015.  the  seeree  of  seorees]  He  aUndea  to  a  trentlae, 
entitled,  Secreta  Seeretorumt  which  was  supposed  to  ooaa.- 
taln  the  sum  of  Aristotle's  instruotions  to  Alexander. 
See  Fabric.  BibL  Gr.  v.  il.  p.  167.  It  was  very  popular  in 
the  middle  ages.  .£gidius  de  ColumnA,  a  famous  divine 
and  bishop,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  xmth  Century, 
built  upon  It  his  book  De  regimine  principuuty  ctf  which 
our  Occleve  made  a  free  translation  In  English  rene,  and 
addressed  It  to  Henry  Y,  while  Prince  of  Wales.  A  part 
of  Lydgate's  translation  of  the  Secreta  Seeretorum  is  printed 
in  Ashmole's  Iheat  Chem.  Brit.  p.  307.  He  did  not  trans- 
late more  than  about  half  of  it,  being  prevented  by  death. 
Bee  M&  HarL  2251.  and  Tanner,  Bib.  Brit,  in  v.  Lvdqate. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  viith  Book  of  Gower*s  ConA 
Atnant.  Is  taken  from  this  supposed  work  of  Aristotla 

Yer.  109ia  As  his  book  Senior]  Ed.  Urr.  reads— As  in 
his  book— which  I  should  have  preferred  to  the  common 
reading,  if  I  had  found  it  in  any  copy  of  better  authority. 

The  book  alluded  to  is  printed  in  the  T%eairum  Chemi- 
cum,  vol.  T.  pu  21  a  under  this  title,  **Senioris  Zadfth 
fll.  Hamuelis  tabula  Chymica.**  The  story  which  follows 
of  Plato  and  his  disciple  is  there  told,  (p.  24a)  with  some 
variations,  of  Salomon.  **  Dixit  Salomon  rex,  Redpe  lapi- 
dem  qui  dldtur  Thitarioe—Dixli  sapiens,  Asslgna  mihi 
Ilium.  Dixit,  est  corpus  flM(m<«t4e— Dixit  quid  est  sMyr- 
neeia  f    Respondlt,  magnetia  est  aqua,  oomposlta**  Ac 

Yer.  16961.  Do  him  come  forth]  So  XCSa  Ask.  I.  &  and 
some  others.  The  common  reading  is— Do  him  coai^brC. 
The  alteration  Is  material,  not  only  as  It  gives  a  deaxwr 
«D...b.t»itli.tin.U«to».th.ttt...»>n«.r,rf.t.].  , 
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was  made  to  onme  oat  of  the  crowd,  and  to  take  hia  pUoe 
within  hearing  of  the  Hoet,  during  hia  narration.  Agreea- 
bly to  this  notion*  when  the  Host  calls  upon  Chaucer,  rer. 
13698,  he  saysi 

Approche  nere,  and  loke  np  merilj. 

Now  ware  jou,  Bires,  and  let  this  man  have  place. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  Host,  who  was  to  be  "  juge  and 
reportonr**  of  the  tales  (Ter.  816),  should  hear  them  all 
distinctly.  The  others  might  hear  as  much  as  they  coud, 
or  as  they  chose  of  them.  It  would  hare  required  the 
lungs  of  a  Stentor,  to  speak  audibly  to  a  company  of  thirty 
people  trotting  on  together  in  a  road  of  the  fourteenth 
Century. 

Ter.  16965.  to  slepen  by  (he  monoe]  This  must  be  under, 
stood  generally  for  the  daif-Ume  j  as  it  was  thdn  afternoon. 
It  has  been  observed  in  the  Discourse  Ac.  $.  ziii.  that,  in 
this  episode  of  the  Coke,  no  notice  is  taken  of  his  hsTing 
told  a  tale  before.* 

Ver.  16991.  wd  ye  just  at  the  fan  ?]  Bome  MS&  read— 
van.  The  sense  of  both  words  is  the  same.  The  thing 
meant  is  the  Qtitnto iiw,  which  is  called  a>bn,  or  van,  from 
its  turning  round  like  a  weather-cook.  See  Dn  Cange  in 
T.  Tana  ;  Menestrier  twr  let  tcumoie^  as  quoted  by  Me- 
nage, DUi,  Etpimol.  in  v.  Quimtadt c ;  andKennet'sParodk. 
Aniiq. 

Ter.  16993.  win  of  ape]  This  is  the  reading  of  MSB. 
HA.  D.  E.  and  Ed.  Ca.  1.  and  I  believe  the  true  one.  The 
explanation  in  the  Gloss,  of  this  and  the  preceding  pss- 
sage,  fhnn  Mr.  Speght.  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  repeated. 
Wine  qfape  I  understand  to  mean  the  same  as  vin  de  tinge 
in  the  old  CaUndrier  det  Bergiert,  Sign.  L  iL  b.  The 
author  is  treating  of  Physiognomy,  and  in  his  description 
of  the  four  temperaments  he  mentions,  among  other  cir^ 
cnmstances,  the  different  effects  of  wine  upon  them.  The 
Cholerick,  he  says,  a  vin  de  Ljfon ;  cett  a  dirty  quant  a 
bien  beu  veult  tanter  noyter  et  ftaffrr— Tl^e  Sanguine,  a 
vin  de  Binge :  quant  a  plut  beu  tant  ett  plut  jopeux^-ln 
the  nme  manner  the  Phlegmatic  is  said  to  have  vin  de 
mouton,  and  the  MelanchoUck  vin  de  porceau. 

1  find  the  same  four  animals  applied  to  Illustrate  the 
effects  of  wine  in  a  little  Rabbinical  tradition,  which  I 
shall  transcribe  here  from  Fabric.  Cod.  Pseudepig.  T.  T. 
vol.  1.  p.  27s.  Vineat  piantanti  Noaeho  Satanam  tejunx- 
itte  memffrantt  qui,  dum  Noa  vitet  plantaret,  nuutavfrit 
apud  Ulat  ovem,  leonem,  stmiam  et  suem :  Q^od  prineipio 
potiit  vini  heme  tU  inttar  ovis,  vinuvn  tumptum  effieiat  ex 
homine  leonem,  largiut  hauttuvn^  mutet  eum  in  taitantem 
simiam,ad  ebritte^iem  itsfutum  trantformet  iUum  in  pottu- 
tarn  et  prottratam  anem.  See  also  Getta  Momanorum,  c 
f  AO.  where  a  story  of  the  aame  purport  is  quoted  fhnn 
Joeephus,  in  libra  de  eettu  rerum  naturtUiutn, 

Ter.  16999.  a  faire  chivachee]  A  tt^  expedition.  See  the 
note  on  ver.  8&    The  common  Bditt.  retuA—chevitanee. 

Ter.  17119.  Take  any  brld]  This  passage  is  too  like  one 
which  has  occurred  before  In  the  Squieres  tale,  ver.  10925. 
The  thonght  is  plainly  taken  from  Boethlua,  L.  111.  Met  8. 
Bee  also  JZoai.  dela  R.  ver.  14717-^* 

Ter.  171S4.  Let  take  a  cat]  This  la  imitated  from  the 
JZmk.  delaR.  ver.  I48S5. 

Ter.  17130.  Lo,  here  hath  kind]  80  MS8.  Ask.  1.  2. 
The  common  Editt.  read,  lutU  Kind  is  nature.  See  the 
next  line  but  one,  and  ver.  10922,  4. 

Ter.  17U8.  A  she>wolf  ]  This  Is  also  fhun  the  Rom.  de  la 
a.  ver.8]4& 

Tout  ainsl  comme  fUt  la  louve, 
Que  sa  folie  tant  empire, 
Qu'dle  prent  de  tons  loups  le  pire. 

Ter.  1717&  Of  uy  thefe]  ^njr  Is  firom  conjecture  only, 
faislead  of  a,  the  reading  of  all  the  MSB.  that  I  have  con- 
nlted.  The  reading  of  Ed.  Urr.  i»— or  eliet  a  thefe— wbe- 
tlur  from  anthorily  or  coojeotnre  I  cannot  tell ;  but  even 
as  a  ooi^eetnre  I  should  have  adopted  It  in  prd^erence  to 
ny  owB»  tf  I  had  takMinotioe  of  it  in  time. 


Ter.  17278.  My  sons,  thy  tonge]  In  the  Rom.  de  la  R. 
ver.  7390.  this  precept  is  quoted  from  Ptotomde, 

Au  oonunenoer  de  VAlmagetU. 

See  the  note  on  ver.  5764. 

Ter.  17281.  The  flrste  vertue]  This  precept  is  also 
quoted  In  the  Rom.  de  la  R.  ver.  741&.  from  Cato.  It  is 
extant  L.  L  Diet.  3. 

Tiitutem  primam  esse  puta  compescere  Unguam. 

Ter.  17306.  be  non  auctonr  newe]  This  seems  to  be  from 
Cato.  L.  L  Dist  12. 

Rumores  ftige,  ne  indpias  nomu  aiuetor  haberi. 

It  looks  as  If  Chaucer  read, 

Rumorit  ftige  ne  indpias  nevus  auetor  haberL 

Ter.  17316.  Foure  of  the  clokj  See  the  lyiscourse  &c. 
9.  xli. 

Ter.  17321.  Therwith  the  mones  exaltation.  In  mene 
Libra,  alway  gan  ascend]  This  Is  a  veiy  obscure  passage. 
Some  of  the  MSS.  read— I  mene  Libra.  According  to  the 
reading  which  I  have  followed,  exallaiion  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  technical  term,  but  as  signifying  simply 
riting,'  and  the  sense  will  be,  that  Ike  moon't  riting,  in 
the  middle  0/  Libra^  uhu  continually  ateending,  Ac 

If  exaltation  be  taken  In  its  technical  meaning,  as  ex- 
plained In  the  note  on  ver.  6284.  it  will  be  Imposdble  to 
make  any  sense  of  either  of  the  readings :  for  the  txaUa- 
tion  o/the  moon  was  not  In  Libra,  but  in  Taurut.  Kalen' 
drier  det  Bergiert.  Sign.  1.  ult.  Mr.  Speght,  I  suppose, 
being  aware  of  this,  altered  Libra  into  Taurut  j  but  he  did 
not  condder,  that  the  Sun.  which  has  Just  been  said  to  be 
detcending,  was  at  that  time  in  Taurut,  and  that  conse- 
quently Taurut  must  also  have  been  detcending. 

Libra  therefore  should  by  no  means  be  parted  with. 
Being  In  that  part  of  the  Zodiac  which  Is  nearly  opposite 
to  Taurut,  the  place  of  the  Sun,  It  is  very  properly  re- 
presented as  ateending  above  the  horizon  toward  the 
time  of  the  Sun's  setthig:  If  any  alteration  were  to  be 
admitted,  I  should  be  for  reading — 

Therwith  SeUumet  eialtatlon, 
I  mene  Libra,  alway  gan  ascende — 

The  exaltation  of  Saturn  was  In  LUfra.    Kalendrier  det 
Bergert.    Sign.  K.  i. 

Ter.  17354.  I  cannot  geste,  rem,  ram,  ruf]  This  is 
plainly  a  contemptuous  manner  of  describing  alliterative 
poetrff  i  and  the  Person's  prefatory  declaration  that  '*  he  is 
a  Southern  man,"  would  lead  one  to  imagine,  that  compo- 
dtions  In  that  style  were^  at  this  time,  chiefly  confined  to 
the  Northern  provinces.  It  was  observed  long  ago  by 
William  of  Malmesbury,  1.  ilL  Pontif.  AngU  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  North  of  England  was  so  harsh  and  unpolished, 
as  to  be  scarce  intelligible  to  a  Southern  man.  Q^od 
propter  viciniam  barbararum  gentium,  et  propter  remoti- 
onem  regum  quondam  Anglorum  modo  Normanrutrum 
contigit,  qui  magit  ad  Aiutrum  qtuim  od  Aquilonem 
divertati  noteuntur.  From  the  same  causes  we  may  pre- 
sume, that  it  was  often  long  before  the  improvements  in 
the  poetical  art,  which  from  time  to  time  were  made  In  the 
South,  coud  find  their  way  into  the  North  ;  so  that  there 
the  hobbling  alliterative  verse  might  still  be  in  the  highest 
request,  even  after  Chaucer  had  established  the  use  of  the 
Heroic  metre  in  this  part  of  the  idand.  Dr.  Percy  has 
quoted  an  alliterative  poem  by  a  Cheshire  man  on  the 
battle  of  Flodden  in  1513,  and  he  has  remarked  *'  that  all 
such  poets  as  used  this  kind  of  metre,  retained  along  with 
it  many  peculiar  Saxon  idioms."  Essay  on  Metre  of  P.  P. 
This  may  perhaps  have  been  owing  to  their  bdng  geno^lly 
inhabitants  of  the  Northern  counties,  where  the  old  Saxon 
idiom  underwent  much  fewer  and  duwer  alterations,  than 
it  did  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capltaL 

To  gette  here  is  to  relate  gettet.  In  ver.  13861.  he  has 
called  It  to  telle  in  gette.  Both  passages  seem  to  Imply 
that  Oettet  were  chiefly  written  in  alliterative  verse,  but 
the  latter  pasasge  more  strongly  than  this.  After  the 
Host  has  told  Chancer,  that  he  **  shall  no  longer  rime,"  he 
goes  on— 


**  L«t  tee  wher  thofu  canst  tellan  ought  fo  pe«Cf> 
Or  tellen  in  prote  tomwhat  at  tlie  iMte— '* 

OetU  there  aeems  to  be  put  for  a  species  of  composition 
which  was  neither  Riwu  nor  Prose  ;  and  what  that  ooud 
be,  except  aUiierativt  putrtt  I  cannot  gtxem.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  own.  that  I  know  no  other  passafe  which 
aathoriiee  the  interpretation  of  Otite  in  this  confined 
sense.  In  the  H.  of  F.  IL  114.  Chancer  speaks  of  himself 
asmaklnff— 

**  bokes,  sooges,  dltees 
In  rime,  or  elles  in  ea/dUnee.*' 

whers  eadenett  I  think,  must  mean  a  species  of  poetical 
I  composition  distinct  from  riming  TerseSi  The  name  might 
be  properly  enough  applied  to  the  metre  used  in  the 
Ormulum  (see  the  Essay,  &a  n.  U.)  but  no  work  of 
Chaucer  In  any  such  metre,  without  rime,  has  come  within 
my  observation. 

Ver.  17378.  had  the  wordes]  This  is  a  French  phrase. 
It  is  applied  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  in  Kut  Pari. 
51  E.  lU.  n.  87<  Mons.  Thomas  de  Hungerford,  Chivaler, 
qi  apoit  Its  paroles  pur  les  Conununes  d'Angleterre  en 
cest  Parlement,  Ac. 

P.  148.  coL  1.  L  00.  forlete  sinne  or  that  ainne  forlete 
hem}  The  same  thought  occurs,  by  way  of  precept,  at  the 
end  of  the  Doctour's  tale,  ver.  lS9Sa 

Forsaketh  sinne  or  iinne  yon  forsake, 

P.  154.  col.  1.  L  10.  sayth  Moyses]  I  cannot  tell  where 
Perhaps  there  may  be  some  such  passage  in  the  Rabbinical 
histories  of  Moses,  which  the  learned  Gaulmin  published 
in  the  last  century  (Paris,  1689,  8Ta)  and  which,  among 
other  traditions,  contain  that  alluded  to  by  8.  Judew  Ep. 
Ter.  9. 

P.  154.  col.  1 . 1. 64.  in  the  thurrok']  The  Edltt  hare  changed 
this  word,  in  this  place,  into  timber,  though,  in  another 
place,  p.  162.  col.  2. 1. 52.  they  have  left  it,  and  Mr.  Speght 
explains  it  to  mean  an  heap.  It  is  a  8axon  word,  which  the 
GloAsaries  render  cymba,  eaupolus  f  originally  perhaps 
campulus,  as  it  was  sometimes  written.  Du  Cange,  in  ▼. 
Caupulus.  It  seems  to  have  signified  any  sort  of  keeled 
vessel,  and  from  thence,  what  we  call,  the  hold  of  a 
ship.  The  following  explanation  of  it  from  an  old  book, 
entitled  **  Our  Ladyes  mirroure**  (Lond.  153a  fol.  57.  b.) 
will  fully  Justify  Chaucer's  use  of  it  in  both  places,  in  the 
first  literally,  and  in  the  second  metaphorically.  **  Ye 
shall  understande  that  there  ys  a  place  in  the  bottome  of 
a  shyppe,  wherin  ys  gathered  all  the  fylthe  that  cometh 
into  the  shyppe— and  it  is  called  in  some  centre  of  tbys 
londe  a  thorrocke.  Other  calle  yt  an  hamroHt  and  some 
calle  yt  the  buleke  of  the  shyppe.**  I  know  not  what  to 
make  of  kamroiu 

P.  155.  col.  8. 1. 1 4.  outragious  array  of  clothing]  What  fol- 
lows should  be  read  carefully  by  any  Antiquary,  who  may 
,  mean  to  write  de  Re  Vestiarid  of  the  English  nation  in  the 
xivth  Century. 

P.  169i  col.  1. 1.  88.  so  high  doctrine  I  lete  to  divines]  See 
before,  ver.  17306—71.  and  below,  p.  171.  ooL  1.  L  54.  **  The 
exposition  of  this— I  betake  to  the  maiaters  of  Theologie.** 
The  secular  clergy.  In  the  time  of  Chaucer,  being  generally 
very  ignorant,  it  would  not  have  been  in  character.  I  sup- 
pose, to  represent  the  Persone  as  a  deep  divine,  though  a 
very  pious,  worthy  Priest.  The  Frere,  whose  brethren 
had  the  largest  share  of  the  learning  which  was  then  in 
fashion,  is.  made  to  speak  with  great  contempt  of  the  Pa- 
rochial Plsstors.  ver.  7590. 

"  This  eveiy  tewed  Vicar  and  Person 
Can  say  Ac" 

And  yet  in  the  Person's  Character,  ver.  402.  we  are  told, 
that- 

"  He  was  also  a  lemed  man,  a  elerk." 

It  may  be  doubted  therefore,  whether  in  these  passages 
Chaucer  may  not  speak  for  himself,  foisettlng  or  neglect* 
ing  the  character  of  the  real  speaker. 

P.  178.  col.  8.  L  &  Now  prqre  I  to  hem  alto  Ac]  What  fol- 
lows being  f onnd,  with  some  anall  variatioiis»  in  all  oom- 


plele  BI68.  (I  believe)  of  theCanterbury  Tales,  and  in  both 
Caxton*s  Editions,  which  were  undoubtedly  printed  fitim 
MSB.  there  was  nn  pretence  to  leave  it  out  in  this  Editliin, 
however  difficult  it  may  he  to  give  any  aitisfaotory  ac- 
count of  it 

I  must  first  take  notice,  that  this  passage  In  MB.  Aalc  1. 
s  introduced  by  these  words— 

Here  iiAelh  the  maker  hU  leite. 

and  is  concluded  by  these— 

Here  endeth  the  Personnifs  TaU. 

In  MS.  Ask.  S.  there  is  a  similar  introductico  and  onndu- 
sion  in  Latin ;  at  the  beginning,— ff^c  eaplt  amctor  ticen- 
(iam— and  at  the  end,— £xp/Jcit  narratto  Redoris,  et 
ultima  inter  narrationes  hvjut  libri  de  quibus  comp&nnt 
Chaueer,  cvjut  anime  propiciefvr  Deus.    Amen. 

These  two  MS8.  therefore  may  be  considered  as  sisree- 
ing  in  substance  with  those  M68.  mentioned  in  the  Die- 
course,  &cl  {.  xlii.in  which  this  passage  makes  part  of  the 
Persones  Tale.  One  of  them  is  described  by  Hsame,  in  his 
letter  to  Bagford,  App.  to  R.  O.  p.  661,  8. 

In  Edit  Ca.  2.  as  quoted  by  Ames,  p.  56.  it  is  clearly 
separated  from  the  Persones  Tale,  and  entitled. 

The  Prayer. 

In  the  MBS.  In  which  it  is  also  separated  from  the  1*er- 
sones  tale,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  disthigaiahcd 
by  any  title,  either  of  Prayer  or  Reroeation  .•  or  Retractn- 
tion,  as  It  is  called  in  the  Preface  to  Ed.  Urry.  If  we  believe 
what  is  said  in  p.  17?.  ool.  2.  1.  82.  Chaucer  had  written  a 
dtsttaict  piece  entitled  his  Retractions,  In  whidi  he  had 
revoked  his  blameable  ooraposltiona. 

The  Just  inference  from  these  variations  In  the  M8S.  is 
perhaps,  that  none  of  them  are  to  be  at  all  relied  on  ;  that 
different  Copyists  have  given  this  passsge  the  title  that 
pleased  them  best,  and  have  attributed  it  to  the  Pesauie 
or  to  Cliaucer,  as  the  matter  seemed  to  them  to  be  most 
suitable  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  ITeame,  whose  greatest  weakness  was  not  his  incre- 
dulity, has  declared  his  suspicion,  '*  that  the  Revocatlntu 
meaning  this  whole  passage^  is  not  genuine,  but  that  it 
was  made  by  the  Monks."  App.  to  R  O.  p.  60Si  I  cannot 
go  quite  so  far.  I  think,  if  the  Monks  had  set  about  making 
a  Revocation  for  Chaucer  to  be  annexed  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  they  would  have  made  one  more  in  form.  The 
same  objection  lies  to  the  supposal  that  it  waa  made  by 
himself. 

The  most  probable  hypothesis  which  has  occniTed  to 
me,  for  the  solution  of  these  difficulties,  is  to  tappom,  that 
the  beginning  of  this  passage,  except  the  words,  or  redm 
it  in  ool.  8. 1. 9.  and  the  end  make  together  the  genuine  coo- 
elusion  of  the  Persones  talcb  and  that  the  middle  part  which 
I  have  inclosed  between  hooks  is  an  interpolation. 

It  must  be  allowed,  I  think,  as  I  have  observed  hefnre 
in  the  Discourse,  &c.  {.  xlil.  that  the  appellation  of  **  litel 
tretise  "  suits  better  with  the  Persones  tale  taken  singly, 
than  with  the  whole  work.  The  doubt  expressed  in  c^l.  2. 
L  18.  **  if  there  be  any  thing  that  displeseth  ace.**  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Persone  speaks  in 
his  Prologue,  ver.  17366.  See  the  note  on  p.  160l  col.  1. 1.  28. 
The  mention  of  **  verray  penance^  confession  and  satisfac- 
tion **  In  p.  172.  col.  8. 1. 38,  seems  to  refer  pointedly  to  the 
subject  of  the  speaker's  preceding  discourse ;  and  the  title 
given  to  Christ  in  {>.  172.  coL  2. 1. 42,  •<  Preste  of  all  Ptestea  * 
seems  peculiarly  proper  In  the  mouth  of  a  Freest 

So  much  for  those  parts  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
originally  belonged  to  the  Persons  With  respect  to  the 
middle  part,  I  think  It  not  improbable,  that  Chancer 
might  be  persuaded  by  the  Religious  who  attended  him  in 
his  last  Illness,  to  revoke,  or  retract,  certain  of  his  works ; 
or  at  least  that  they  might  give  out,  that  he  had  made  ancfa 
Retractions  as  they  thought  proper.  In  either  case.  It  U 
possible  that  the  same  teal  might  think  It  expedient  to 
Join  the  substance  of  these  Retractions  to  the  Canterbory 
Tales,  the  antidote  to  the  poison ;  and  might  acoonUairlj 
procure  the  present  interpolation  to  be  made  In  the  Kpi- 
logne  to  the  Persones  tale,  taking  care  at  the  osme  time, 
by  the  Insertion  of  the  words  **  or  reden  it"  in  ceLfL  L  9L  to 
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oODTert  that  Epilogue  from  an  addrMS  of  the  Penone  to 
hia  Acarerf  into  an  addreis  of  Chanoer  to  hie  readers. 

Bat,  leatrtaig  these  very  unoertain  speculatloiia,  I  will  ny 
a  few  words  upon  those  etuiltingei  <^  worUUjf  vaniUtt, 
which  are  here  supposed  to  have  sitten  heavy  on  our 
author's  oonsoieDoei 

P.  17s.  ooL  8.  L  23.  the  boke  of  Troflns]  It  has  been  ssid 
In  the  Essay,  Ao.  n.  6B.  that  the  Troilns  is  borrowed  fhim 
the  Filostrato  of  Boooaoe.  This  is  evident  not  only  from 
the  Fable  and  Charaoters,  which  are  the  same  in  both 
poems,  but  also  from  a  number  of  passages  In  the  English 
which  are  literally  translated  firom  the  Italian.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  several  long  passages,  and  even  episodes.  In 
the  Trollus,  of  which  there  are  no  traces  in  the  Filostrato. 
Of  these  tbersfofB  it  maybe  doubted,  whether  Chaucer 
has  added  them  out  of  his  own  invention,  or  taken  them 
either  from  some  completer  copy  of  Boocace's  poem  than 
what  we  have  In  print,  or  from  some  copy  interpolated  by 
another  hand.  He  q>ealc8  of  hlmsdf  as  a  translator  tmt  qf 
Latin,  B.  ii.  14.  and  in  two  passages  he  quotes  his  author 
by  the  name  of  LoUius,  B.  L  SM— 4S1,  and  B.  v.  1652.  The 
latter  passage  is  In  the  Filostrato,  but  the  former,  in  whidi 
the  102d  Sonnet  of  Petrarch  Is  introduced,  is  not  What 
he  says  of  having  translated  out  vf  Latin  neeii  not  make 
any  difficulty,  as  the  Italian  language  was  commonly 
called  Latino  volgare  (see  the  quotation  from  the  The- 
aelda,  Diaoourse,  Ac.  n.  &.)  and  Lydgate  (Prol.  to  Boooaoe) 
expressly  tdls  us,  that  Chancer  translated.-**  a  boke  which 
called  is  2VopA«, 

In  Lombard  tonge^  as  men  may  rsde  and  see." 

How  Boeeaet  should  have  acquired  the  name  of  LoUtia, 
and  the  Filottrato  the  title  of  Tropke,  are  points  which  I 
oonfeoa  myself  unable  to  explain. 

Ibid.  1.  84.  the  boke  of  Fbme]  Chaucer  mentions  this 
among  his  works  in  the  Leg.  of  6.  W.  ver.  417.  He  wrote 
it  while  he  was  Comptroller  of  the  Custom  of  wools,  && 
(see  B.  IL  ver.  144— &)  and  consequently  after  the  year 
1374.    Bee  App.  to  Pref.  C. 

Ibid.  1.  24.  the  boke  of  five  and  twenty  Ladies]  This 
Is  the  reading  of  all  the  Bi8&  If  it  be  genuine,  it  affords 
a  strong  proof  that  this  enumeration  of  Chaucer's  works 
was  not  drawn  up  by  himself;  as  there  is  no  ground 
for  believing  that  Vu  Legende  qf  Oood  Women  ever  con- 
tained, or  was  intended  to  contain,  the  histories  of  Jl«e  and 
tieent^  Ladies.  Bee  the  note  on  ver.  4481.  It  is  poirible 
however  that  xxv  may  have  been  put  by  mistake  for  xix. 

Ibid.  L  8(L  the  hoin  of  the  Duchesse]  Bee  the  note  on  ver. 
4467.  Onemighthaveimagined  that  thispoem,  written  upon 
a  particular  oceaalon,  was  in  all  probability  an  original 
oomposition ;  but  upon  comparing  the  portrait  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  whioh  M.  do  la  Ravaliere  (Poes.  du  R  de  N. 
G]om.  V.  Baum)  has  cited  from  MB.  du  Boi»  N»  7618.  with 
Chaufoer'a  deaoriptlon  <tf  his  hecoioe  (ver.  817>  et  seq*)  I  find 


that  several  lines  in  the  latter  are  literally  translated  from 
the  former.  I  should  not  therefore  be  surprised,  if,  upon  a 
further  examination  of  that  MS.  it  diould  appear,  that 
our  author,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  had  borrowed 
a  considerable  part  of  his  work  from  some  French  poet 

Ibid.  L  25b  the  boke  of  Beint  Valentines  day  Ac.]  In 
the  Editt  the  Auemblee  of  Foulet.  Chaucer  himself  In 
the  Leg.  of  O.  W.  ver.  41ft  calls  It  the  ParUment  ofFouk*. 
Bee  the  note  on  ver.  1980L  and  App.  to  Pref.  C.  note*. 

Ibid.  L  87.  the  tales  of  Canterbury  &c.]  If  we  boi>- 
pose,  that  this  passage  was  written  by  Chaucer  himself, 
to  make  part  of  the  conclusion  of  his  Canterbury  Tales,  it 
must  appear  rather  extraordinary,  that  he  should  mention 
those  tales  In  this  general  manner,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
other  works.  It  would  have  been  more  natural  to  have 
plaoed  them  cither  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  his 
catalogue. 

Ibid.  1.  SQL  the  boke  of  the  Leon]  This  book  Is  also 
ascribed  to  Chaucer  by  Lydgate»  ProL  to  Boooaoe,  but 
no  MB.  of  it  has  hitherto  been  discovered.  It  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  a  translation  of  Le  dit  du  Lion,  a  poem 
of  OuUlanme  de  Machaut  composed  In  the  year  1342. 
Aoad.  des  Insc  t  xx.  p.  STft  40&  Some  lines  ttom  this 
poem,  as  I  apprehend,  are  quoted  In  the  Gloaiary  to  Pocf. 
du  Roi  de  If.  v.  Aaaousaaa.  Bacbklbl 

Whether  we  suppose  this  list  of  Chaucer's  exceptionable 
works  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  himself,  or  by  any  other 
person»  it  Is  unaocountable  that  his  translation  of  the 
Roman  de  la  Row  should  be  omitted.  If  he  translated  the 
whole  of  that  veiy  extraordinary  composition,  as  is  most 
probable^  he  oood  soaroe  avoid  being  guil^  of  a  much 
greater  licentiousness,  in  sentiment  as  well  as  diction, 
than  we  find  in  any  of  his  other  writings.  His  translation, 
as  we  have  it,  breaks  off  at  ver.  5370.  of  the  original  (ver. 
5810.  Ed.  Urr.)  and  beginning  agatai  at  ver.  11253.  ends  Im- 
perfect at  ver.  13106.  In  the  latter  part  we  have  a  strong 
proof  of  the  negligence  of  the  first  editor,  who  did  not  per- 
ceive that  two  leaves  in  his  MB.  were  misplaced.  The 
passage  from  ver.  7013  to  ver.  7062  InoL  and  the  passage 
from  VOT.  7257  to  ver.  7304.  incL  diould  be  Inserted  after 
ver.  716OL  The  later  Editors  have  all  copied  this,  as  well 
as  many  other  blunders  of  lees  consequence,  which  they 
must  have  discovered,  if  they  had  nonsuited  the  Frendi 
orlginaL 

A  Bachder,  who  dances  with  Franchise,  is  said  to  re- 
semble 

*'  The  Lordes  sonne  of  Wjndesore.*' 

R.  R.  ver.  1250. 

This  seems  to  be  a  compliment  to  the  young  Princes  In 
general,  rather  than  to  any  particular  son  of  Edward  HI, 
who  is  certainly  meant  by  the  Lord  qf  Windsor,  In  the 
Frendi  it  is  simply— H  scmbldt  aatreJUx  de  Rog. 
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Many  menne  Bain  that  in  Bweveningee, 
There  n'is  but  fables  and  lesinges : 
Bat  menne  may  some  sweven  seene. 
Which  hardely  that  false  ne  been, 
Bat  afterward  ben  apparaunt : 
This  may  I  drawe  to  warrannt 
An  anthoor  that  hight  Macrobes, 
That  halte  not  dreamee  falae  ne  lees. 
Bat  nndoth  ns  the  arisioun, 
That  whilom  mette  king  Cipioun. 

And  who  80  Bayth,  or  weneth  it  be 
A  jape,  or  else  nioete 
To  wene  that  dreames  after  &II, 
Let  who  BO  liste  a  foole  me  call. 
For  this  trow  I,  and  say  for  me, 
That  dreames  signifiaunce  be 
Of  good  and  harme  to  many  wightes. 
That  dreamen  in  hir  sleep  a  nightes 
Fall  many  thinges  covertly. 
That  fallen  after  all  openly. 

Within  my  twentie  yeere  of  age, 
When  that  love  taketh  his  courage 
Of  younge  folke,  I  wente  soone 
To  bed,  as  I  was  wont  to  doone : 
And  fast  I  slept,  and  in  sleeping. 
Me  mette  such  a  swevening, 
That  liked  me  wondrous  wele. 
But  in  that  sweven  is  never  a  dele 
That  it  n'is  afterward  befall. 
Right  as  this  dreame  woU  tell  us  all. 

Now  this  dreame  woll  I  rime  aright. 
To  make  your  heartes  gay  and  light : 
For  love  it  prayeth,  and  also 
Commaundeth  me  that  it  be  so. 

And  if  there  any  aske  me, 
Whether  that  it  be  he  or  she. 
How  this  booke  which  ia  here 
Shall  hatte,  that  I  rede  you  here  : 
It  is  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose, 
In  which  all  the  art  of  love  I  close. 

The  matter  faire  is  of  to  make, 
God  graunt  me  in  gree  that  she  it  take 
For  whom  that  it  begonnen  is, 
And  that  is  she,  that  hath  y  wis 
So  mokel  prise,  and  thereto  she 
So  worthie  is  beloved  to  be. 
That  she  wel  ought  of  prise  and  right. 
Be  deped  Rose  of  everie  wight. 
That  it  was  Kay  me  thoughte  tho. 
It  is  five  yere  or  more  ago. 
That  it  was  May,  thus  draamed  me, 
In  time  of  love  and  jolitie, 


That  all  thing  ginneth  waxen  gay  : 
For  there  is  neither  buske  nor  hay 
In  May,  that  it  n'ill  shrouded  bene, 
And  it  with  newe  leves  wrene  : 
These  woodes  eke  recoveren  grene^ 
That  drie  in  winter  ben  to  sene. 
And  the  erth  waxeth  proud  withall. 
For  swote  dewes  that  on  it  fall. 
And  the  poore  estate  forget. 
In  which  that  winter  had  it  set : 
And  than  become  the  ground  so  proude. 
That  it  wol  have  a  newe  shroude. 
And  maketh  so  queint  his  robe  and  faire, 
That  it  had  hewes  an  hundred  paire. 
Of  erasse  and  floures,  of  Inde  and  Pers, 
And  many  hewes  full  divers  : 
That  is  the  robe  I  mean  ywis, 
Through  which  the  ground  to  praisen  is. 

The  burdes,  that  lian  left  hir  Bong, 
While  they  ban  suffred  cold  full  strong. 
In  wethers  grille,  and  derke  to  sight, 
Ben  in  May  for  the  Sunne  bright, 
So  glad,  that  they  shew  in  singing. 
That  in  hir  heart  is  such  liking. 
That  they  mote  singen  and  ben  light : 
Than  doth  the  nightingale  her  might. 
To  maken  noyse,  and  singen  blithe : 
Than  is  blisfull  many  a  sithe. 
The  chehkundre,  and  the  popingaye, 
Than  younge  folke  entenden  aye. 
For  to  ben  gay  and  amorous. 
The  time  is  then  so  savorous. 

Harde  is  his  heart  that  loveth  nought 
In  May,  whan  all  this  mirth  is  wrought, 
Whan  he  may  on  these  braunches  here 
The  smalle  birdes  singen  clere 
Hir  blisfull  swete  soue  piteous, 
And  in  this  season  delitous : 
When  love  affirmeth  all  thing. 
Me  thought  one  night,  in  my  sleeping. 
Right  in  my  bed  full  readyly, 
That  it  was  by  the  morrow  earlv, 
And  up  I  rose,  and  gan  me  cloth, 
Anone  I  wysehe  mine  hondes  both, 
A  silver  needle  forth  I  drow. 
Out  of  an  aguiler  queint  ynow. 
And  gan  this  needle  throid  anone, 
For  out  of  towne  me  list  to  gone. 
The  sound  of  birdes  for  to  heaie 
That  on  the  bnskes  singen  cleare, 
In  the  swete  season  that  lefe  is. 
With  a  thred  basting  my  slevis, 
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Alone  I  went  in  my  playing. 

The  smal  foalee  song  hearkening. 

That  payned  hem  fall  many  a  paire. 

To  sing  on  bowes  bloesomed  faire : 

Jolife  and  gay,  full  of  gUdnease, 

Toward  a  river  gan  I  me  dreeee. 

That  I  heard  renne  faste  by, 

For  fairer  playeng  none  saw  I 

Than  playen  me  bv  the  rivere  : 

For  from  an  hill  that  stood  there  nere. 

Come  downe  the  stream  full  stiffe  and  bold, 

Clere  was  the  water,  and  as  cold 

As  any  well  is,  sooth  to  saine. 

And  Bomedele  lasse  it  was  than  Saine, 

But  it  was  straiter,  weleaway. 

And  never  saw  I  ere  that  day. 

The  water  that  so  wele  liked  me, 

And  wonder  glad  was  I  to  se 

That  lusty  place,  and  that  rivere  : 

And  with  that  water  that  ran  so  clere, 

My  face  I  wysshe,  tho  saw  I  wele, 

The  bottome  ypaved  everidele 

With  gravel,  full  of  stones  shone. 

The  meadowes  softe,  sote,  and  grene. 

Beet  right  upon  the  water  side, 

Full  clere  was  than  the  morowe  tide. 

And  full  attempre  out  of  drede, 

Tho  gan  I  walken  thorow  the  mede, 

Downward  aye  in  my  playing. 

The  rivers  side  cooeting. 

And  when  I  had  a  while  ygone, 
I  saw  a  garden  right  anone. 
Full  lonff  and  broad,  and  everidele 
Enclosed  was,  and  walled  wele. 
With  hie  walles  enbatailed. 
Portrayed  without,  and  well  entayled 
With  nuuiy  riche  portraitures, 
And  both  the  images  and  peintures. 
Can  I  beholde  besely, 
And  I  woU  tell  you  readyly. 
Of  thilke  images  the  semblaunce. 
As  Cure  as  I  have  remembraunce. 

Amidde  saw  I  Hate  stonde. 
That  for  her  wrath  and  yre  and  onde, 
Seemed  to  be  a  moveresse. 
An  angry  wight,  a  chideresse, 
And  f ul  of  gile,  and  fell  courage. 
By  semblaunt  was  that  ilke  image. 
And  she  was  nothing  wele  araide. 
But  like  a  wode  woman  afraide, 
Yfrounced  foule  was  her  visage. 
And  grinning  for  dispitous  rage. 
Her  noee  snorted  up  for  tene, 
Full  hidous  was  she  for  to  sene. 
Full  foule  and  rustle  was  she  this. 
Her  head  ywrithen  was  ywis 
Full  grimly  with  a  great  towaile. 

An  image  of  another  entayle, 
Alifte  halte  was  her  fast  by, 
Her  name  above  her  head  saw  I, 
And  she  was  called  Felont. 

Another  image,  that  Villant 
Ycleped  was,  saw  I  and  fonde 
Upon  the  wall  on  her  right  honde. 
Yillany  was  like  somedele 
That  other  image,  and  trusteth  wele 
She  seemed  a  wicked  creature, 
By  countenaunce  in  portreiture. 
She  seemed  be  full  despitous, 
And  eke  full  proude  and  outragious. 


Well  coud  he  paint  I  undertake. 
That  such  an  image  coude  make  : 
Full  foule  and  chorlych  seemed  she. 
And  eke  villainous  for  to  be. 
And  little  eoulde  of  norture. 
To  wonhip  any  creature. 

And  next  was  painted  Covbhse, 
That  eggeth  folke  in  many  a  gise. 
To  take  and  yeve  right  nought  againe, 
And  great  treasoures  up  to  laine. 

And  that  is  she,  that  for  usure 
Leneth  to  man  v  a  creature 
The  lasse  for  the  more  winning. 
So  covetous  is  her  brenning, 
And  that  is  she  for  pennies  fele. 
That  teacheth  for  to  robbe  and  stele 
These  theeves,  and  these  smale  harlotes, 
And  that  is  routhe,  for  by  hir  throtes. 
Full  many  one  hongeth  at  the  last : 
She  maketh  folke  compasse  and  cast 
To  taken  other  folkes  thing. 
Through  robberie,  or  misooveting. 
And  that  is  she  that  maketh  treachours, 
And  she  maketh  false  pleadours. 
That  with  hir  termes  and  hir  domes. 
Done  maidens,  children,  and  eke  gromes, 
Her  heritage  to  forgo  : 
Full  crook^  were  uer  hondes  two. 
For  covetiae  is  ever  woode. 
To  gripen  other  folkes  goode. 

C^vetise,  for  her  winning, 
Full  lefe  hath  other  mennes  thing. 

Another  image  set  saw  I, 
Nexte  Covetise  fast  by. 
And  she  was  cleped  Avarice, 
Full  foule  in  painting  was  tliat  vice, 
Full  sad  and  caitife  was  she  eke, 
And  also  grene  as  any  leke. 
So  evil  hewed  was  her  colour. 
Her  seemed  to  have  lived  in  langonr. 
She  was  like  thing  for  hunger  d^id. 
That  lad  her  life  onely  by  bread 
Kneden  with  eisell  strong  and  egre. 
And  thereto  she  was  leane  and  megre. 
And  she  was  clad  full  poorely. 
All  in  an  olde  tome  courtpy, 
As  she  were  all  with  dogges  tome. 
And  both  behind  and  eke  befome 
Clouted  was  she  beggerly. 

A  mantle  honge  her  faste  by. 
Upon  a  benche  weake  and  small, 
A  bumette  cote  hong  there  withall. 
Furred  with  no  minevere, 
But  with  a  furre  rough  of  heere. 
Of  lambe  skinnes  heavy  and  blake, 
It  was  so  old  I  undertake. 
For  Avarice  to  cloath  her  wele, 
Ne  hasteth  her  never  a  dele. 
For  certainly  it  were  her  loth 
To  wearen  of  that  ilke  cloth. 
And  if  it  were  forweared,  she 
Woulde  have  full  great  nicete 
Of  clothing,  er  she  bought  her  newe. 
All  were  it  bad  of  well  and  hewe. 

This  Avarice  held  in  her  hand, 
A  purse  that  honge  by  a  band. 
And  that  she  hid  and  bond  so  strong, 
Men  must  abide  wonder  long, 
Out  of  the  purse  er  ther  come  aught, 
For  that  ne  commeth  in  her  thought, 
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It  was  not  certaine  her  entent, 
That  fro  that  parse  a  peny  went. 

And  by  that  image  nigh  ynough. 
Was  peinted  Envt,  that  never  lough. 
Nor  never  well  in  her  heart  ferde 
But  if  she  either  saw  or  herde 
Some  great  mischaunoe,  or  great  disease, 
Nothing  ne  may  so  much  her  please 
As  mischeife  and  misaventure. 
Or  when  she  seeth  discomfitura 
Upon  any  worthy  man  fall, 
Than  liketh  her  riffht  well  withall. 
She  is  full  glad  in  nir  courage. 
If  she  see  any  great  linage 
Be  brought  to  naught  in  shamelull  wise  : 
And  if  a  man  in  honour  rise. 
Or  by  his  wit,  or  by  his  prowesse. 
Of  that  hath  she  great  heayinesse, 
For  trusteth  well  she  goeUi  nie  wood. 
When  any  ehaunce  happeth  good. 

Envy  is  of  such  cruelte. 
That  fayth  ne  trouth  holdeth  she. 
To  friend  ne  fellow,  bad  or  good. 
Ne  she  hath  kinne  none  of  her  blood 
That  she  n'is  full  hir  enemie. 
She  nolde,  I  dare  saine  hardely 
Her  owne  father  fared  wele. 
And  sore  abieth  she  everie  dele 
Her  malice,  and  her  male  talent : 
For  she  is  in  so  great  turment 
And  hate  such,  when  folke  doth  good. 
That  nye  she  melteth  for  pure  wood, 
Her  hert  kerveth  and  so  brcnketh 
That  God  the  people  well  awreaketh. 

Envy  y wis  shall  never  let, 
Some  blame  upon  the  folke  to  set 
I  trowe  that  if  Elnvy  y  wis. 
Knew  the  beste  man  that  is. 
On  this  ride  or  beyond  the  see, 
Yet  somewhat  lacken  him  would  she  : 
And  if  he  were  so  hende  and  wise, 
That  she  ne  might  all  abate  his  prise. 
Yet  would  she  blame  his  worthinesse, 
Or  by  her  wordes  make  it  lesse. 
I  sawe  Euvv  in  that  painting. 
Had  a  wonderiiill  looking. 
For  she  ne  looked  but  awrie. 
Or  overwhart,  all  baggingly. 
And  she  had  a  foule  usage. 
She  might  looke  in  no  visage 
Of  man  ne  woman,  forth  right  plaine. 
But  shette  her  one  eye  for  disdaine. 
So  for  envie  brenned  shee 
When  she  might  any  man  see 
That  faire,  or  worthy  were,  or  wise, 
Or  else  stood  in  folkes  prise. 

SoBOW  was  painted  next  Envy 
Upon  that  wall  of  masonry  : 
But  well  was  scene  in  her  colour 
That  she  had  lived  in  langour  : 
Her  seemed  to  have  the  jaundice, 
Not  halfe  so  pale  was  Avarice, 
Ne  nothing  like  of  leannesse. 
For  sorowe,  thought,  and  great  distresse. 
That  she  had  sufn^d  daie  and  night, 
Made  her  yellow,  and  nothing  bright : 
Fall  sad,  pale,  and  megre  also. 
Was  never  wight  yet  half  so  wo 
As  that  her  seemed  for  to  be,  , 

<•  Nor  so  fulfilled  with  yre  as  she. 


I  trow  that  no  wight  might  her  please 
Nor  doe  that  thing  that  might  her  ease, 
Nor  she  ne  would  her  sorow  slake, 
Nor  comfort  none  unto  her  take, 
So  depe  was  her  wo  begonne. 
And  eke  her  heart  in  anger  ronne, 
A  sorowfuU  thing  wel  seemed  she  : 
Nor  she  had  nothing  slowe  be 
For  to-scratchen  all  her  face 
And  for  to-rent  in  many  place 
Her  clothes,  and  for  to  teare  her  swire, 
As  she  that  was  fulfilled  of  yre. 
And  all  to-tome  lay  eke  her  heere 
About  her  shoulders,  here  and  there, 
As  she  that  had  it  all  to-rent 
For  anger  and  for  male  talent. 

And  eke  I  tell  you  certainly 
How  that  she  wept  full  tenderly  : 
In  worlde  n'is  wight  so  hard  of  heart 
That  had  seene  her  sorowes  smart 
That  nolde  have  had  of  her  pite. 
So  wo  begone  a  thing  was  she. 
She  all  to-dasht  her  selfe  for  wo 
And  smote  togider  her  hands  two. 
To  sorrow  was  she  full  ententife. 
That  wofull  retchelesse  caitife 
Her  rought  little  of  playing, 
Or  of  clipping  or  kissing  ; 
For  who  so  sorrowfuU  is  in  heart 
Him  luste  not  to  play  ne  start. 
Nor  for  to  dauncen,  ne  to  sing, 
Ne  may  his  heart  in  temper  bring 
To  make  joy  on  even  or  morrow. 
For  joy  is  contrarie  unto  sorrow. 

Elde  was  painted  after  this, 
That  shorter  was  a  foot  ywis 
Than  she  was  wont  in  her  yonghede, 
Unneth  her  selfe  she  might  fede, 
So  feeble  and  eke  so  old  was  she 
That  faded  was  all  her  beaute. 
Full  salow  was  waxen  her  colour. 
Her  head  for  hore  was  white  as  flour, 
Ywis  great  qualme  ne  were  it  none, 
Ne  sinne,  although  her  life  were  gone. 
All  woxen  was  her  body  unwelde 
And  drie  and  dwined  all  for  elde, 
A  foule  forwelked  thing  was  she 
That  whilom  round  and  soft  had  be, 
Her  heeres  shoken  fast  withall 
As  from  her  hedde  they  wonlde  fall : 
Her  face  frounced  and  forpined. 
And  both  her  hondes  lome  fordwined : 
So  old  she  was  that  she  ne  went 
A  foot,  but  it  were  by  potent 
The  time  that  passeth  night  and  daye. 
And  restlesse  travayleth  aye, 
And  stealeth  from  us  so  privyly, 
That  to  us  seemeth  sikerly 
That  it  in  one  point  dwelleth  ever. 
And  oertes  it  ne  resteth  never. 
But  goeth  so  fast,  and  passeth  aye. 
That  there  n'is  man  that  thinke  maye 
What  time  that  now  present  is, 
Asketh  at  these  derkes  this, 
For  menne  thinke  it  readily 
Three  times  been  passed  by 
The  time  that  may  not  sojoume 
But  goth,  and  may  never  retoume. 
As  water  that  down  runneth  aye 
But  never  droppe  retume  may  : 
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There  may  nothing  as  time  endure, 
Metall,  nor  earthly  creature, 
For  all  thing  it  frette  and  shall, 
The  time  eke  that  ehaungeth  all, 
And  all  doth  waxe,  and  fostred  be, 
And  all  thing  destroyeth  he. 
The  time  that  eldeth  our  aunoestoun 
And  eldeth  kinges  and  emperours. 
And  that  us  all  shall  overcommen 
Er  that  death  us  shall  have  nomen, 
The  time  that  hath  all  in  welde 
To  elden  folke,  had  made  her  elde 
So  inly,  that  to  my  weting 
She  might  helpe  her  selfe  nothing. 
But  toumed  ayen  unto  childhede  ; 
She  had  nothing  her  selfe  to  lede 
Ne  wit  ne  pithe  in  her  hold 
More  than  a  childe  of  two  yere  old. 

But  nathelesse  I  trow  that  she 
Was  faire  sometime,  and  fresh  to  se, 
When  she  was  in  her  rightfuU  age  : 
But  she  was  past  all  that  passage 
And  was  a  doted  thing  becommen : 
A  furred  cappe  on  had  she  nomen  ; 
Well  had  she  clad  her  selfe  and  warme. 
For  cold  might  els  doen  her  harme, 
These  olde  folke  have  alway  cold, 
Hir  kind  is  such,  when  they  been  old. 

Another  thing  was  down  there  writ, 
That  seemed  like  an  ipocrite, 
And  it  was  cleped  Pope  holy. 
That  ilke  is  she,  that  privily 
Ne  spared  never  a  wicked  deed. 
When  men  of  her  taken  none  heed. 
And  maketh  her  outward  precious. 
With  pale  visage  and  piteous. 
And  seemeth  a  simple  creature, 
But  ther  n'is  no  misadventure. 
That  she  ne  thinketh  in  her  courage : 
Ful  like  to  her  was  thilke  image, 
That  maked  was  like  her  semblaunee, 
She  was  ful  simple  of  countenaunce. 
And  she  was  clothed  and  eke  shod, 
As  she  were  for  the  love  of  God 
Y. olden  to  religion. 
Such  seemed  her  devotion. 

A  psalter  held  she  fast  in  bond, 
And  busily  she  gan  to  fond 
To  make  many  a  faint  prayere. 
To  God,  and  to  his  saintes  dere  : 
Ne  she  was  gay,  fresh,  ne  jolife. 
But  seemed  to  be  full  ententife 
To  goode  workes,  and  to  faire. 
And  thereto  she  had  on  an  haire. 

Ne  certes  she  was  fatte  nothing 
But  seemed  werie  for  fasting. 
Of  colour  pale  and  dead  was  she, 
From  her  the  gates  aie  warned  be 
Of  Paradise,  that  blisfuU  place, 
For  such  folke  maken  leane  hir  grace : 
As  Christ  sayth  in  his  Evangile, 
To  get  hem  prise  in  towne  a  while. 
Ana  for  a  little  glorie  vaine. 
They  lesen  God  and  eke  his  raigne. 

And  alderlast  of  everichone. 
Was  painted  Povert  all  alone, 
That  not  a  peny  had  in  hold. 
Although  she  her  clothes  sold, 
And  though  she  shuld  an  honged  be. 
For  naked  as  a  worme  was  she, 


And  if  the  weather  stormie  were. 
For  cold  she  shuld  have  died  there. 

She  ne  had  on  but  a  straite  old  saeke. 
And  many  a  doute  on  it  there  stacke. 
This  was  her  cote,  and  her  mantele. 
No  more  was  there  never  a  dele 
To  cloath  her  with ;  I  undertake. 
Great  leser  hadde  ^e  to  quake  : 
And  she  was  put,  that  I  of  taike, 
Ferre  fro  these  other,  up  in  an  halke, 
There  lurked  and  there  coured  she. 
For  poore  thing,  where  so  it  be. 
Is  shamefast,  and  despised  aie  : 
Accursed  may  well  be  that  daie. 
That  poore  man  conceived  is. 
For  God  wote  all  to  seld  ywis 
Is  any  poore  man  well  yfed. 
Or  well  arrayed  or  yeled, 
Or  well  beloved,  in  such  wise. 
In  honour  that  he  may  arise. 

All  these  thinges  well  avised. 
As  I  have  yon  er  this  devised. 
With  gold  and  azure  over  all, 
Depainted  were  upon  the  wall. 
Square  was  the  wall,  and  high  somdele 
Enclosed,  and  ybarred  wele. 
In  stead  of  hedge,  was  that  gardin. 
Come  never  shepherde  therein  : 
Into  that  gardin,  well  ywrought. 
Who  so  tlmt  me  eoud  have  brought, 
By  ladders  or  else  by  degree. 
It  would  well  have  liked  mee. 
For  such  solace,  such  joy,  and  plde, 
I  trow  that  never  man  ne  seie, 
As  was  in  that  place  delicious  : 
The  gardin  was  not  daungerous. 
To  herborow  birdes  many  one. 
So  rich  a  yere  was  never  none 
Of  birdes  song,  and  braunches  grene. 
Therein  were  birdes  mo  I  wene, 
Than  been  in  all  the  realme  of  Fraunee : 
Full  blisfttll  was  the  accordaunoe. 
Of  swete  pitous  song  they  made, 
For  all  this  worlde  it  ought  elade. 

And  I  my  selfe  so  merry  ferde. 
Whan  I  her  blisfuU  songes  berde. 
That  for  an  hundred  pound  would  I, 
If  that  the  passage  openly 
Had  be  unto  me  free 
That  I  couthe  entren  for  to  se^ 
Thassemble  (God  keepe  it  fro  care) 
Of  birdes,  whiche  therein  ware. 
That  songen  through  hir  merry  throtes, 
Daunces  of  love,  and  merry  notes. 

When  I  thus  heard  the  foules  sing, 
I  fell  fast  in  a  waymenting, 
By  which  art,  or  by  what  engin, 
I  might  come  into  that  gardin. 
But  way  I  couthe  iinde  none. 
Into  that  gardin  for  to  gone, 
Ne  nought  wist  I  if  that  there  were 
Either  hole  or  place  where. 
By  which  I  might  have  entre, 
Ne  there  was  none  to  teache  me^ 
For  I  was  all  alone  ywis, 
For  woe  and  anguishe  of  this. 
Till  at  last  bethought  I  me, 
That  by  no  way  ne  might  it  be. 
That  there  nas  ladder  ne  way  to  pace. 
Or  hole,  into  so  faire  a  place. 
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Tho  g&n  I  go  a  full  great  paas, 
EnTiron,  even  in  oompas, 
The  closing  of  the  square  wall. 
Till  that  I  found  a  wicket  small 
So  shette,  that  I  ne  might  in  gone, 
And  other  entre  was  there  none. 

Upon  this  doore  I  gan  to  smite 
That  was  so  fetis,  and  so  lite. 
For  other  waye  cond  I  not  soke. 
Full  longe  I  diofe,  and  knocked  eke, 
And  stode  full  long  all  herkening 
If  that  I  heard  any  wieht  comming  : 
Till  that  the  doore  of  thilke  entre 
A  maiden  cnrteis  opened  me  : 
Her  haire  was  as  yellowe  of  hewe 
As  any  bason  sconred  newe, 
Her  fleshe  tender  as  is  a  chicke 
With  hente  browes,  smooth  and  slicke, 
And  by  measure  large  were 
The  opening  of  her  eyen  clere : 
Her  nose  of  good  proportion, 
Her  eyen  graie,  as  is  a  faucon. 
With  sweete  breath  and  well  fiiYonred, 
Her  face  white  and  well  coloured, 
With  little  mouth,  and  round  to  see  ; 
A  clove  chinne  ekeliad  she ; 
Her  necke  was  of  good  fashion 
In  length  and  greatnesse  by  reason. 
Without  bleine,  scabbe,  or  roine ; 
Fro  Jerusalem  unto  Bnrgoine 
Ther  n'is  a  fairer  necke  ywis- 
To  fele  how  smooth  and  soft  it  is. 
Her  tbrote  also  white  of  hewe. 
As  snowe  on  brannehe  snowed  newe. 
Of  bodie  full  well  wrought  was  she. 
Men  neden  not  ir  no  eountre 
A  fairer  bodie  for  to  seke : 
And  of  fine  orfrais  had  she  eke 
A  chapelet,  so  semely  on, 
Ne  wered  never  maide  upon ; 
And  fasre  above  that  chapelet 
A  rose  garlonde  had  she  set ; 
She  had  a  gaie  mirrour 
And  with  a  riche  gold  tressour, 
Her  head  was  trewed  queintly 
Her  sleeves  sewed  fetously. 
And  for  to  keepe  her  hondes  fairs 
Of  gloves  white  she  had  a  paire : 
And  she  had  on  a  coate  of  grene 
Of  cloth  of 'Gaunt,  withouten  wene  : 
Well  seemed  by  her  appaiaile 
She  was  not  wont  to  ^eat  travaile. 
For  whan  shoe  kempt  was  fetously 
And  well  araied  and  richly, 
Than  had  she  done  all  her  ioumee. 
For  merrye  and  well  begon  was  she. 

She  led  a  Instie  life  in  May, 
She  had  no  thought,  by  night  ne  day 
Of  nothing,  but  if  it  were  onely 
To  graitbe  her  well  and  uncouthly. 

whan  that  this  dore  had  openeid  me 
This  maiden,  seemely  for  to  see, 
I  ihoaked  her  as  I  best  might, 
And  asked  her  how  that  she  hight : 
And  what  she  was,  I  asked  eke. 
And  she  to  me  was  nought  unmeke 
Ne  of  her  answere  daungerous. 
But  faire  answerde,  and  sayed  thus  : 

**  Lo  sir,  my  name  is  Idlenesse 
So  depe  men  me,  more  and  leese  : 


Full  mightie  and  full  rich  am  I, 
And  that  of  one  thinge  namely, 
For  I  entende  to  nothing 
But  to  my  joye,  and  my  pleying. 
And  for  to  kembe  and  treses  me : 
Acquainted  am  I  and  prive 
With  Mirthe,  lord  of  this  gardine. 
That  fro  the  londe  of  Alexandrine 
Made  the  trees  hither  be  fet, 
That  in  this  gardin  been  yset : 
And  when  the  trees  woxen  on  hight, 
This  wall  that  stant  here  in  thy  sight. 
Did  Mirthe  endosen  all  about. 
And  these  images  all  wi^out 
He  did  hem  both  entayle  and  paint. 
That  neither  been  jolife  ne  queint, 
But  they  been  full  of  sorowe  and  wo. 
As  thou  hast  seene  a  while  ago. 

^  And  oft  time  him  to  solace 
Sir  Mirthe  commeth  into  this  place, 
And  eke  with  him  commeth  his  meinie. 
That  liven  in  lust  and  joUtie : 
And  now  is  Mirthe  therein,  to  here 
The  birdes  how  they  singen  clere. 
The  mavis  and  the  nightingale. 
And  other  jolly  birdes  smale  : 
And  thus  he  walketh  to  solace 
Him  and  his  foike,  for  sweeter  place 
To  playen  in,  he  may  not  finde. 
Although  he  sought  one  in  tyl  Inde^ 
The  aluer  fairest  folks  to  see 
Thai  in  this  worlds  ma^  found  bee 
Hath  Mirthe  with  him  m  his  rout. 
That  followen  him  alwaies  about." 

When  Idlenesse  had  told  all  this, 
And  I  had  herkened  well  ywis, 
Then  saied  I  to  dame  Idlenesse, 
**  Now  also  wisely  Grod  me  blesse, 
Sith  Mirthe,  that  is  so  fkire  and  fre. 
Is  in  this  yerd  with  his  meinie. 
Fro  thilke  assemble,  if  I  may, 
Shall  no  man  wenie  me  to  day, 
That  I  this  night  ne  mote  it  see. 
For  well  wene  I  there  with  him  bee 
A  faire  and  jolie  companie 
Fulfilled  of  all  courtesie  : " 
And  forth  with  out  wordes  mo 
In  at  the  wicket  went  I  tho. 
That  Idlenesse  had  opened  mee. 
Into  that  garden  faire  to  see. 

And  whan  I  was  in  ywis, 
Mine  herte  was  full  glad  of  this. 
For  well  weued  I  full  sikerly 
Have  been  in  Paradice  earthly, 
So  faire  it  was,  that  tmsteth  well. 
It  seemed  a  pUce  espirituell. 
For  certes  at  my  devise, 
There  is  no  place  in  Paradice, 
So  good  in  for  to  dwell  or  be. 
As  m  that  garden  thoughte  me. 
For  there  was  many  a  bird  singing. 
Throughout  the  yerde  all  thringing, 
In  many  places  were  nightingales, 
Alpes,  finches,  and  wodwales. 
That  in  hir  swete  song  delighten 
In  thilke  places  as  they  habiten. 

There  roighte  men  see  many  flockes 
Of  turtles  and  laverockes, 
Chelaundres  fele  saw  I  there. 
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That  veiy  nigh  fonongen  were. 

And  throBtles,  terms,  and  mavise. 

That  Bongen  for  to  wm  hem  prue, 

And  eke  to  surmount  in  hir  song 

That  other  birdes  hem  emong 

B  V  note  made  fSure  serrise  : 

These  birdes,  that  I  you  derise, 

They  song  her  song  as  faire  and  well. 

As  angels  doon  espiritnell, 

And  trusteth  me,  when  I  hem  herde, 

Full  lustie  and  well  I  ferde  : 

For  never  yet  such  melodie 

Was  heard  of  man  that  mighte  die.     . 

Such  swete  song  was  hem  emong. 

That  me  thought  it  no  birdes  song, 

But  it  was  wonder  like  to  bee 

Song  of  meremaidens  of  the  see, 

That  for  hir  singen  is  so  dere : 

Though  we  meremaidens  depe  hem  here 

In  English,  as  is  our  nsaunce, 

Men  depe  hem  sereins  in  Fraonoe. 

ENTBNTiTfl  weren  for  to  sing 

These  birdes,  that  not  unkonning 

Were  of  hir  craft,  and  k  prentise. 

But  of  Bonge  subtill  and  wise  : 

And  oertes,  whan  I  heard  hir  song. 

And  sawe  the  grene  place  among. 

In  heart  I  wext  so  wonder  gay. 

That  I  was  never,  ere  that  day, 

So  jolife,  nor  so  well  bigo, 

Ne  merry  in  heart,  as  I  was  tho  : 

And  than  ¥rist  I,  and  saw  full  well. 

That  Idlenesse  me  served  well, 

That  me  put  in  such  jolite, 

Her  frend  well  ought  I  for  to  be, 

Sith  she  the  dore  of  that  gardin 

Had  opened,  and  me  let  in. 

From  henceforth,  how  that  I  wrought 

I  shall  you  tell,— as  me  thought : 

First  whereof  Mirthe  served  there. 

And  eke  what  folke  there  with  him  were. 

Without  fable  I  woU  discrive. 

And  that  garden  eke  as  blive  ; 

I  woU  vou  tellen  after  this 

The  faire  fashion  ail  ywis. 

That  well  wrought  was  for  the  nonee  ; 

I  may  not  tell  you  all  atones. 

But  as  I  mav  and  can,  I  shall 

By  order  tellen  you  it  all. 

Full  faire  service,  and  eke  full  swete 
These  birdes  maden  as  they  sete  : 
Laies  of  love,  ful  well  souning 
They  songen  in  hir  jareoning, 
Some  high,  and  some  eke  lowe  songe 
Upon  the  braunches  greene  yspronge  : 
The  sweetnesse  of  hir  melodie 
Made  all  mine  heart  in  revelrie, 

And  whan  that  I  heard  I  trowe 
These  birdes  singing  on  a  rowe, 
Then  might  I  not  withholde  mee 
That  I  ne  went  in  for  to  see 
Sir  Mirthe,  for  my  desiring 
Was  him  to  seene  over  all  thing. 
His  countenaunce  and  his  manere  ; 
That  sighte  was  to  me  full  dere. 

Tho  went  I  forth  on  my  right  bond 

Downe  by  a  litel  path  I  fond 

Of  mintes  full,  and  fennel!  greene. 


As  faste  by  withouten  wene 
Sir  Mirthe  I  found,  and  right  anone 
Unto  sir  Mirthe  nn  I  gone^ 
There  as  he  was  him  to  solace, 
And  with  him  in  that  lustie  place. 
So  faire  folke  and  so  fresh  had  he. 
That  when  I  saw,  I  wondred  me 
Fro  whence  suche  folke  might  come, 
So  faire  they  weren  all  and  some  : 
For  they  weren  like,  as  to  my  sight. 
To  angels,  that  ben  fethered  bii^t. 

These  folke,  of  which  I  tell  you  so. 
Upon  a  karole  wenten  tho  : 
A  ladie  karoled  hem,  that  hight 
Gladhesse,  blissfull,  and  light. 
Well  could  she  sing  and  lustely 
None  halfe  so  well  and  seetndy  : 
And  couthe  make  in  song  such  re&ainiog. 
It  sate  her  wonder  well  to  sing. 
Her  voice  full  dere  was  and  full  swete. 
She  was  not  rude  ne  unmete, 
But  couthe  ynouffh  for  such  doing 
As  longeth  unto  karoUing  : 
For  she  was  wont  in  eveiy  phce 
To  singen  first,  folke  to  solace. 
For  singing  most  she  gave  her  to, 
No  craft  had  she  so  lefe  to  do. 

'  Tho  mightest  thou  karoles  seene. 
And  fcSne  daunce  and  merry  beene. 
And  made  many  a  faire  toumyng 
Upon  the  greene  grasse  springing. 

There  mighteet  thou  see  these  flutoua, 
Minstrales,  and  eke  iogelours. 
That  well  to  singe  did  hir  paine  : 
Some  song  songes  of  Loraine, 
For  in  Loraine  hir  notes  be 
Full  sweeter  than  in  this  countre. 
There  was  many  a  timbestere, 
And  sailours,  that  I  daro  well  swere 
Couthe  hir  craft  full  po^itly : 
The  timbres  up  full  subtelly 
They  cast,  and  hent  full  oft 
Upon  a  finger  faire  and  soft, 
That  they  utiled  never  mo. 
Full  fetis  damosdes  two. 
Right  yong,  and  full  of  semelyhede 
In  kirUes,  and  none  other  wede^ 
And  faire  tressed  every  tresse 
Had  Mirthe  doen  for  his  noblesse 
Amid  the  carole  for  to  daunce. 
But  hereof  lieth  no  remembraunoe. 
How  that  tiiey  daunced  queintly  : 
That  one  woiUd  come  all  prively 
Ayen  that  other,  and  when  they  were 
Togither  almost,  they  threw  yfere 
Hir  mouthes  so,  that  through  hir  play 
It  seemed  as  they  kist  alway  : 
To  dauncen  well  couthe  they  the  gise. 
What  should  I  more  to  you  devise  t 
Ne  bode  I  never  thence  go. 
Whiles  that  I  saw  hem  daunce  so. 
Upon  the  caroll  wonder  fast, 
I  gan  beholde,  till  at  last 
A  ladie  gan  me  for  to  espie, 
And  she  was  deped  Courtesib, 
The  worshipful],  the  debonaire, 
I  pray  to  God  ever  &11  her  faire  : 
Full  courtesly  she  called  me, 
**  What  doe  ye  there,  beau  sire  t"  (quod  she) 
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''Come,  and  if  it  like  yoa 

To  dannoeD,  daunceth  with  U8  now  : " 

And  I  without  tarrying 

Went  into  the  carolling, 

I  was  abashed  never  a  dele, 

Bat  it  to  me  liked  right  wele, 

That  Conrtesie  me  deped  so, 

And  hade  me  on  the  daunce  go. 

For  if  I  had  dnrst,  certaine 

I  would  have  carolled  right  fiune 

As  man  that  was  to  daunce  right  blithe : 

Than  gan  I  looken  oft  sithe 

The  shape,  the  bodies,  and  the  chores. 

The  conntenaunce  and  the  maneres 

Of  all  the  folke  that  daunced  there, 

And  I  shall  tellen  what  they  were. 

Full  £ure  was  Mibthb,  full  long  and  high, 
A  fjurer  man  I  never  sigh  : 
As  round  as  apple  was  his  face. 
Full  roddie  and  white  in  every  place  : 
Fetis  he  was  and  well  besey, 
With  meetly  mouth  and  eyen  gray, 
His  nose  by  measure  wrought  full  right, 
Crispe  was  his  haire,  and  eke  full  bright : 
His  shonlderes  of  a  large  brede, 
And  smallish  in  the  gii^estede  : 
He  seemed  like  a  purtreiture, 
So  noble  he  was  of  his  stature. 
So  faire,  so  jolly,  and  so  fetise, 
With  limmes  wrought  at  point  devise 
Deliver,  smert,  and  of  great  might : 
Ne  saw  thou  never  man  so  light. 
Of  herd  unneth  had  he  nothing. 
For  it  was  in  the  firste  spring, 
Full  yong  he  was,  and  merry  of  thought 
And  in  samette,  with  birdes  wrought, 
And  with  gold  beaten  full  fetously, 
His  bodie  was  clad  full  richely  : 
Wrought  was  his  robe  in  straunge  gise, 
And  all  to  sUttered  for  queintiae 
In  many  a  place,  low  and  hie, . 
And  shode  he  was  with  great  maistrie, 
With  shoone  decoped,  and  with  lace. 
By  druerie,  and  by  solace, 
His  lefe  a  rosen  chapelet 
Had  made,  and  on  his  head  it  set. 

And  wete  ye  who  was  his  lefe, 
Dame  Gladnbsse  there  was  him  so  lefe. 
That  singeth  so  well  with  glad  courage, 
That  from  she  was  twelve  yeare  of  age, 
She  of  her  love  graunt  him  made  : 
Sir  Mirthe  her  by  the  finger  hade 
Daundng,  and  she  him  also, 
Greiufc  love  was  atwixt  hem  two  : 
Both  were  they  faire  and  bright  of  hew, 
She  semed  like  a  rose  new 
Of  colours,  and  her  flesh  so  tender. 
That  with  a  brere  small  and  tender. 
Men  might  it  cleve,  I  daie  well  say : 
Her  fornead  frounceles  all  play, 
Bent  were  her  browes  two. 
Her  eyen  gray,  and  glad  also, 
That  buighden  aye  in  her  semblaunt, 
First  or  the  mouth  by  covenaunt. 
I  wot  not  what  of  her  nose  I  shall  discrive. 
So  faire  hath  no  woman  alive : 
Her  haire  was  yellow,  and  dere  shining, 
I  wote  no  lady  so  Ukmg. 

Of  orfraies  firesh  was  her  garland, 
I  whicbe  seene  have  a  thousand 


Saw  never  ywis  no  garland  yet, 
So  well  wrought  of  silke  as  it. 
And  in  an  over  gilt  samite 
Clad  she  was,  by  great  delite. 
Of  whiche  her  lefe  a  robe  werde, 
The  merrier  she  in  her  heart  ferde. 

And  next  her  went,  on  her  other  side, 
Thb  God  of  Love,  that  can  divide 
Love,  and  as  him  liketh  it  be. 
But  he  can  chorles  daunten,  he, 
And  many  folkes  pride  fallen. 
And  he  can  well  tnese  lordes  thrallen, 
And  ladies  put  at  low  degree 
When  he  may  hem  too  proude  see. 

This  god  of  love  of  his  fashion 
Was  like  no  knave,  ne  quistron  : 
His  beautie  greatly  was  to  prise, 
But  of  his  robe  to  devise 
I  dreade  encombred  for  to  be, 
For  not  yclad  in  silke  was  he, 
But  all  in  floures  and  flourettes, 
I  painted  all  with  amorettes. 
And  with  losenges  and  scochons. 
With  birdes.  Hordes,  and  lions. 
And  other  beastes  wrought  full  wele  ; 
His  garment  was  every  dele 
Ipurtraied  and  ywrought  with  flours, 
By  divers  modeling  oi  colours  : 
.Floures  tlier  were  of  many  gise 
Yset  by  compaase  in  a  sise, 
There  lacked  no  floure  to  my  dome, 
Ne  not  so  much  as  floure  of  brome, 
Ne  violet,  ne  eke  pervinke, 
Ne  floure  none,  that  men  can  on  ihinke  : 
And  many  a  rose  lefe  full  long 
Was  entmnedled  there  emong  : 
And  also  on  his  head  was  set 
Of  roses  redde  a  chapelet 

But  nightingales  a  full  great  rout 
That  flien  over  his  head  about. 
The  leaves  fdden  as  they  flien. 
And  he  was  all  with  birdes  wrien; 
With  popinjay,  with  nightingale, 
With  chelaundre,  and  with  wodewale, 
With  finch,  with  larke,  and  with  arduuigell, 
He  seemed  as  he  were  an  angell. 
That  down  were  comen  fro  Heaven  dere. 

Love  had  with  him  a  bachelere. 
That  he  made  alwayes  with  him  be, 
SwETE  Looking  cleped  was  he  : 
This  batcheler  stode  beholding 
The  daunce,  and  in  his  honde  holding 
Turke  bowes  too,  full  well  devised  hjui  hee. 
That  one  of  hem  was  of  a  tree 
That  beareth  a  fruict  of  savour  wicke. 
Full  crooked  was  that  foule  sticke. 
And  knottie  here  and  there  also. 
And  blacke  as  berrie,  or  any  slo. 

That  other  bow  was  of  a  plant 
Without  wemrae,  I  dare  warrant. 
Full  even  and  by  proportion, 
Trectes  and  long,  of  full  good  fashion. 
And  it  was  painted  well  and  thwitten. 
And  over  all  diapred  and  written 
With  ladies  and  with  bachderes. 
Full  lightsome  and  glad  of  chores  : 
These  bowes  two  held  Sweet  Looking, 
That  seemed  like  no  gadling  : 
And  ten  brode  arrowes  held  he  there, 
Of  which  five  in  his  honde  were, 
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But  they  were  shaTeii  well  and  dight, 
Nocked  and  feathered  aright : 
And  all  tiiey  were  with  golde  begon, 
And  Btronge  pointed  everichon, 
And  shaipe  for  to  kerven  wele, 
Bat  yron  wu  there  none  ne  stele  : 
For  all  was  golde,  men  might  see, 
Oat-take  the  feathers  and  the  tree. 

The  swiftest  of  these  arrowes  fire 
Out  of  a  bowe  for  to  drive. 
And  beste  feathered  for  to  file, 
And  fairest  eke,  was  cleped  Beaatie ; 

That  other  arrow  that  hurteth  lesse^ 
Was  cleped  (as  I  trow)  Simplesse  : 

The  thirde  cleped  was  Fraunchise, 
That  feathered  was  in  noble  wise 
With  valour  and  with  eoortesie  : 

The  fourth  was  depen  Companie, 
That  heavie  for  to  shooten  is, 
But  who  so  shooteth  right  ywis. 
May  therewith  doen  great  harme  and  wo  : 

The  fift  of  these,  and  Ust  also, 
Faire  Semblaunt  men  that  arrow  caU, 
The  leste  greevous  of  hem  all, 
Yet  can  it  make  a  full  great  wound. 
But  he  ma^  hope  his  sores  sound 
That  hurt  is  with  that  arrowe  ywis. 
His  wo  the  bette  bestowed  is  : 
For  he  may  sooner  have  gladnesae, 
His  Ungour  ought  to  be  &e  lesse. 

Five  arrowes  were  of  other  giae. 
That  been  full  foule  to  devise  : 
For  shaft  and  end,  sooth  for  to  tell. 
Were  al  so  blacke  as  fiend  in  Hell. 

The  first  of  hem  is  called  Pride, 
That  other  arrow  next  him  beside. 
It  was  cleped  Yillanie, 
That  arrow  was  with  fellonie 
Envenimed,  and  with  spitous  blame  : 
The  third  of  hem  was  cleped  Shame. 
The  fourth,  Wanhope  cleped  is. 
The  fift,  the  Newe  Thought  ywis. 

These  arrowes  that  1  speake  of  here. 
Were  all  five  on  one  mannere. 
And  all  were  they  resemblable  ; 
To  hem  was  well  fitting  and  able, 
The  foule  crooked  bowe  hidous, 
That  knottie  was,  and  all  roinous  ; 
That  bowe  seemed  well  to  shete 
The  arrowes  five,  that  been  unmete 
And  contrary  to  that  otiier  five  : 
But  though  I  tell  not  as  blive 
Of  hir  power,  ne  of  hir  might, 
Hereafter  shall  I  tellen  right 
The  sooth,  and  eke  signifiaunee. 
As  ferre  as  I  have  remembraunce  : 
All  shall  be  saied  I  undertake, 
Ere  of  this  booke  an  end  I  make. 

Now  come  I  to  my  tale  againe  : 
But  alderfirst,  I  woU  you  saine 
The  fashion  and  the  countenaunces 
Of  all  the  folke  that  on  the  daunce  is. 
The  god  of  love  jolife  and  light. 
Led  on  his  honde  a  ladie  bright, 
Of  high  prise,  and  of  great  degre. 
This  ladie  called  was  Bbaute, 
And  an  arrow,  of  which  I  told. 
Full  well  thewed  was  she  hold  : 


Ne  she  was  derke  ne  browne,  bat  bright. 
And  clears  as  the  moone  light : 
Againe  whom  all  the  starres  semen 
But  small  candles,  as  we  demon  : 
Her  flesh  was  tender  as  dewe  of  flonre. 
Her  cheare  was  simple  as  bird  in  boore. 
As  white  as  lilly  or  rose  in  rise : 
Her  face  gentill  and  tretiae  : 
Fetis  she  was,  and  small  to  see. 
No  wintred  browes  had  shoe, 
Ne  popped  haire,  for  it  needed  nought 
To  winder  her,  or  to  paint  her  ought : 
Her  tresses  yellow,  and  long  straughten. 
Unto  her  heeles  downe  they  raughten  : 
Her  nose,  her  mouth,  and  eye  and  chdce 
Well  wrought,  and  all  the  remnaunt  eke. 
A  full  gret  savour  and  a  swote  ; 
Me  thoughte  in  mine  herte  rote,  . 
As  helpe  me  God,  when  I  remember, 
Of  the  fashion  of  every  member. 
In  world  is  none  so  fure  a  wight : 
For  yong  she  was,  and  hewed  bright 
Sore  pleasant,  and  fetis  with  all, 
Grent,  and  in  her  middle  smalL 

Beside  Beaute  yede  Richessb, 
An  high  ladie  of  great  noblesse. 
And  great  of  price  in  every  plaice  : 
But  who  BO  durst  to  her  trespace 
Or  till  her  folke,  in  werke  or  dede. 
He  were  full  bardie  out  of  drede  : 
For  both  she  helpe  and  hinder  may. 
And  that  is  not  of  yesterday 
That  riche  folke  have  full  great  might 
To  helpe,  and  eke  to  greve  a  wight. 

The  best  and  greatest  of  valour 
Didden  Richesse  full  great  honoor. 
And  busie  weren  her  to  serve, 
For  that  they  would  her  love  deserve ; 
They  cleped  her  ladie,  gret  and  small, 
This  wide  world  her  dz«deth  all  : 
This  world  is  all  in  her  daungere, 
Her  court  hath  many  a  losengere, 
And  many  a  traitour  envious. 
That  ben  full  busie  and  curious 
For  to  dispraise,  and  to  bUune 
That  best  deeerven  love  and  name. 
To  feme  the  folke  hem  to  begilen. 
These  loeengeours  hem  preiae  and  smilen. 

And  thus  the  world  with  word  annointen, 
But  afterward  they  prill  and  pointen 
The  folke,  right  to  the  bare  bone, 
Behinde  hir  backe  when  they  ben  gone, 
And  foule  abaten  folkes  prise. 
Full  many  a  worthy  man  and  wise 
Han  hindred,  and  ydon  to  die 
These  losengeours  with  hir  flatterie. 
And  maketh  folke  full  straunge  be. 
There  as  hem  ought  ben  prive : 
Well  evill  mote  they  thrive  and  thee. 
And  evill  arived  mote  they  bee 
These  losengeours  full  of  envie. 
No  ^ood  man  loveth  hir  companie. 

Richesse  a  robe  of  purple  on  had, 
Ne  trow  not  that  I  lie  or  mad  : 
For  in  this  world  is  none  it  liche^ 
Ne  by  a  thousand  deale  so  riche, 
Ne  none  so  faire,  for  it  full  wele, 
With  orfreis  laied  was  every  dele. 
And  purtraid  in  the  ribanings 
Of  dukes  stories,  and  of  kings, 
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And  with  a  bend  of  i^ld  tassiled. 
And  knopes  fine  of  gold  amiled  : 
About  her  necke  of  eentle  entayle 
Was  sbet  the  riebe  dievesaile, 
In  which  there  was  fiiU  great  plente 
Of  stones  dere,  and  faire  to  se. 

Richease  a  girdle  had  upon, 
The  bokell  of  it  was  of  ston, 
Of  vertue  great,  and  mokell  of  might : 
Por  who  BO  bare  the  stone  so  bright. 
Of  venim  durst  him  nothing  doubt 
While  he  the  stone  had  him  about : 
That  stone  was  greatly  for  to  Ioto, 
And  till  a  riche  mannea  behove 
Worth  all  the  gold  in  Rome  and  Frise : 
The  mourdant  wrought  in  noble  gise 
Was  of  a  stone  full  precious, 
That  was  so  fine  and  Tertuous, 
That  whole  a  man  it  couth  make 
Of  palsie,  and  of  tothe  ake, 
And  yet  the  stone  had  such  a  grace. 
That  he  was  seker  in  every  place 
All  thilke  day  not  blind  to  beene, 
That  lasting  might  that  stone  seene : 
The  baires  were  of  gold  full  fine. 
Upon  a  tissue  of  sattine 
Full  heavie,  great,  and  nothing  light. 
In  eyeriehe  was  a  besaunt  wight. 

Upon  the  tresses  of  richesse 
Was  set  a  circle  of  noblesse 
Of  brende  golde,  that  full  light  shone, 
So  iaire  trow  I  was  neyer  none  : 
But  he  were  cunnine  for  the  nones, 
That  could  devise  au  the  stones 
That  in  that  circle  shewen  dere, 
It  is  a  wonder  thing  to  here  : 
For  no  man  could  preise  or  gesse 
Of  hem  the  value  or  richesse : 
Rubies  there  were,  saphirs,  ragounces. 
And  emeraudes,  more  than  two  unces. 
But  all  before  fiill  subtilly 
A  fine  carbuncle  set  saw  I, 
The  stone  so  cleare  was  and  so  bright, 
That  all  so  soone  as  it  was  night, 
Menne  might  seene  to  go  for  nede 
A  mile  or  two,  io  lengUi  and  brede. 
Such  light  ysprang  out  of  the  stone, 
That  Richesse  wonder  bright  yshone 
Bothe  her  hedde,  and  all  her  face, 
And  eke  about  her  all  the  place. 

Dame  Richesse  on  her  bond  gan  lede 
A  yons  man  full  of  semelyhede. 
That  she  best  loved  of  any  thing, 
His  lust  was  much  in  housholding  : 
In  clothing  was  he  full  fetise. 
And  loved  well  to  have  hors  of  prise, 
He  wend  to  have  reproved  be 
Of  theft  or  murder,  if  that  he 
Had  in  his  stable  an  hacknay. 
And  therefore  he  desired  aye 
To  been  acquainted  with  Richesse, 
For  all  his  purpose,  as  I  gesse, 
Was  for  to  maken  great  dispence, 
Withouten  wamine  or  defence : 
And  RichesM  might  it  well  su|taine,     . 
And  her  dispenoes  wele  maintame, 
And  him  alway  such  plentie  send 
Of  gold  and  silver  for  to  spend 
Withouten  lacking  or  daungere. 
As  it  were  pourde  in  a  gamere. 


And  after  on  the  daunce  went 
Largesse,  that  set  all  her  entent 
For  to  ben  honorable  and  free, 
Of  Alexanders  kinne  was  shee : 
Her  moste  joie  was  ywis, 
When  that  she  yafe,  and  saied,  have  this. 
Not  Avarice  the  foule  caitife 
Was  halfe  to  gripe  so  ententife 
As  Largesse  is,  to  yeve  and  spend. 
And  6^  alway  ynowe  her  send. 
So  Uiat  the  more  she  yave  away, 
The  more  ywis  she  had  alway. 
Great  loos  hath  Largesse,  and  great  prise, 
For  both  wise  folke  and  unwise 
Were  wholly  to  her  bandon  brought. 
So  well  with  yeftes  hath  she  wrought. 

And  if  she  had  an  enemy, 
I  trowe  that  she  couth  craftely 
Make  him  full  soone  her  friend  to  be. 
So  laree  of  yeftes,  and  wise  was  she. 
Therefore  she  stood  in  love  and  grace 
Of  rich  and  poore  in  eveiy  place. 

A  full  great  foole  he  la  ywis. 
That  both  rich  and  poore,  and  niggard  is. 
A  lord  may  have  no  manner  vice. 
That  greeveth  more  than  avarice. 
For  niggard  never  with  strength  of  hand 
May  win  him  great  lordship  or  land  : 
For  friendes  all  too  few  hath  he 
To  doen  his  will  performed  be : 
And  who  so  woll  have  friendes  here, 
He  may  not  hold  his  treasure  dere. 
For  by  ensample  tell  I  this. 
Right  as  an  adamant  ywis 
Cim  drawen  to  him  subtelly 
The  yron  that  is  Uied  thereby. 
So  draweth  folkes  hearts  ywis 
Silver  and  gold  that  yeven  a. 

Largesse  had  on  a  robe  fresh 
Of  riche  purpure  sarlinish  : 
Well  formed  was  her  face  and  dere. 
And  opened  had  she  her  colere. 
For  she  right  there  had  in  present 
Unto  a  lady  made  present 
Of  a  gold  broche,  full  well  wrought. 
And  certes  it  mis-sate  her  nought : 
For  through  her  smocke  wrought  ^dth  silke. 
The  flesh  was  seene  as  white  as  milke  : 
Largesse,  that  worthy  was  and  wise, 
Heldtby  the  bond  a  knight  of  prise. 
Was  sibbe  to  Arthour  of  Breteigne, 
And  that  was  he  that  bare  the  enseigne 
Of  worship,  and  the  gosfaucoun : 
And  yet  he  is  of  such  renoun. 
That  menne  of  him  say  faire  things 
Before  barons,  earles,  and  kings. 

This  knight  was  eommen  all  newly 
Fro  toumeving  faste  by. 
There  had  he  done  great  chivalrie 
Through  his  vertue  and  his  maistrie. 
And  for  the  love  of  his  lemman 
He  cast  downe  many  a  doughty  man. 

And  next  him  daunced  dame  Fraunchise, 
Arrayed  in  full  noble  gise : 
She  nas  not  broune  ne  dunne  of  hew. 
But  white  as  snow  yfallen  new : 
Her  nose  was  wrought  at  point  devise. 
For  it  was  gentill  and  tretise, 
With  even  glad,  and  browes  bent, 
Her  haire  downe  to  her  holes  went, 
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And  she  wu  simple  u  dove  on  tree^ 
Full  debonaire  of  hert  was  shee. 

She  durste  neither  aay  ne  do. 
But  that,  that  her  longeth  to : 
And  if  a  man  were  in  distresse, 
And  for  her  love  in  heavinesee. 
Her  herte  would  have  full  great  pitee 
She  was  so  amiable  and  free : 
For  were  a  manne  for  her  bestad, 
She  woulde  ben  right  sore  adrad, 
That  she  did  overgreat  outrage, 
But  she  him  hope  his  harme  t'aswage, 
Her  thought  it  all  a  villany, 
And  she  had  on  a  suckeny, 
That  not  of  hempe  hordes  was, 
So  faire  was  none  in  all  Arras, 
Lord,  it  was  riddled  fetisly, 
There  nas  not  a  point  truely 
That  it  nas  in  his  right  assise, 
Full  well  yclothed  was  Fraunehise, 
For  there  n*is  no  cloth  sitteth  bette 
On  damoeell,  than  doth  rokette  : 
A  woman  well  more  fetise  is 
In  rokette,  than  in  cote  ywis, 
The  white  rokette  riddeled  faire, 
Betokeneth,  that  full  debonaire 
And  swete  was  she  that  it  here. 

By  her  daunced  a  bachelere, 
I  cannot  tellen  what  he  hight. 
But  faire  he  was,  and  of  good  height, 
All  had  he  ben,  I  say  no  more. 
The  lordes  sonne  of  Windesore. 

And  next  that  daunced  Coubtesib, 
That  preised  was  of  low  and  hie, 
For  neither  proud  ne  foole  was  she  : 
She  for  to  daunce  called  me, 
I  praie  God  give  her  good  grace. 
For  when  I  came  first  into  the  place, 
She  nas  not  nice,  ne  outrageous, 
But  wise  and  ware,  and  vertuous. 
Of  faire  speech,  and  faire  answer. 
Was  never  wight  missaid  of  her  : 
She  bare  no  rancour  to  no  wight, 
Clere  browne  she  was,  and  therto  bright 
Of  face  and  body  avenaunt 
I  wote  no  lady  so  pleasaunt, 
She  weren  worthy  for  to  bene 
An  emperesse  or  crowned  quene. 

And  by  her  went  a  knight  daundng 
That  worthy  was  and  well  speaking. 
And  full  well  coud  he  done  honour : 
The  knight  was  faire  and  stiffe  in  stour, 
And  in  armure  a  seemely  man. 
And  well  beloved  of  his  lemman. 

Faire  Idlenesse  then  saw  I, 
That  alway  was  me  fisste  by. 
Of  her  have  I  withouten  faile 
Told  you  the  shape  and  apparaile : 
For  (as  I  said)  Lo,  that  was  she 
That  did  to  me  so  great  bounte. 
She  the  gate  of  that  gardin 
Undid,  and  let  me  passen  in. 
And  after  daunced  as  I  gesse. 

And  she  fulfilled  of  lustinesse, 
That  n'as  not  yet  twelve  yeare  of  age. 
With  herte  wUd,  and  thought  volage. 
Nice  she  was,  but  she  ne  ment 
None  harme  ne  sleight  in  her  entent, 
But  onely  lust  and  jolite. 
For  yonge  folke,  well  weten  ye. 


Have  little  thought  but  on  hir  play. 
Her  lemman  was  beside  alway, 
In  such  a  gise,  that  he  her  kut 
At  all  times  that  him  list. 
That  all  the  daunce  might  it  see. 
They  make  no  force  of  privetee  : 
For  who  so  spake  of  hem  evill  or  wele, 
They  were  ashamed  never  adele, 
But  men  might  scene  hem  kisse  there, 
As  it  two  yonge  doves  were, 
For  yonge  was  thilke  bachelere, 
Of  beauty  wot  I  non  his  pere. 
And  he  was  right  of  such  an  age, 
Asvouth  his  lefe,  and  such  courage. 

The  lusty  folke  that  daunced  there. 
And  also  other  that  with  hem  were 
That  weren  all  of  hir  meinee 
Full  hende  folke,  wise,  and  free, 
And  folke  of  faire  port  truly. 
There  were  all  comenlv. 

Whan  I  had  scene  the  countenaunoes 
Of  hem  that  ladden  thus  these  daunees. 
Than  had  I  will  to  go  and  see 
The  earden  that  so  liked  mee, 
And  Token  on  these  faire  laureres, 
On  pine  trees,  cedres,  and  ormeres, 
The  daunees  than  al  ended  were. 
For  many  of  hem  that  daunced  diere, 
Were  with  her  loves  went  away 
Under  the  trees  to  have  her  play. 

A  LORD,  they  lived  lustely, 
A  great  foole  were  he  sikerly, 
That  n'old  his  thankes  such  life  lede  : 
For  this  dare  I  saine  out  of  drede, 
That  who  so  mighte  so  well  fare. 
For  better  life  durst  him  not  care. 
For  there  n^is  so  good  paradise. 
As  to  have  a  love  at  his  devise : 
Out  of  that  place  went  I  tho, 
And  in  that  garden  gan  I  go. 
Playing  along  full  merely. 
The  god  of  love  full  hastely 
Unto  him  SwEST-LooKiifo  dept. 
No  longer  would  he  that  she  kept 
His  bowe  of  gold,  that  shone  so  bright. 
He  had  him  bent  anon  right, 
And  he  full  soone  set  an  end, 
And  at  a  braide  he  gan  it  bend. 
And  tooke  him  of  his  arrowes  five. 
Full  sharpe  and  ready  for  to  drive. 
Now  Grod  that  sitteth  in  majeete 
Fro  deadly  woundes  he  keepe  me, 
If  so  be  that  he  had  me  shete. 
For  if  I  with  his  arrow  mete. 
It  had  me  greeved  sore  ywis, 
But  I,  that  nothing  wist  of  this. 
Went  up  and  downe  full  many  a  way, 
And  he  me  followed  fast  alway, 
But  no  where  would  I  reste  me. 
Till  I  had  in  all  the  garden  be. 

The  garden  was  by  measuring 

Right  even  and  square  in  compassing, 

It  as  long  was  as  it  was  large, 

Of  fruit  had  every  tree  his  charge. 

But  it  were  any  hidous  tree 

Of  whiche  there  were  two  or  three. 

There  were,  and  that  wote  I  full  wele, 
Of  pomgranettes  a  full  great  dele, 
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That  is  a  fruit  fail  well  to  like, 
Namelj  to  folke  when  they  ben  sike  : 
And  trees  there  were  great  foison^ 
That  baren  nuts  in  hir  season, 
Such  as  menne  nutmegges  call. 
That  swote  of  aayour  been  withall, 
And  almandres  great  plentee, 
Figges,  and  many  a  date  tree 
There  weren,  if  menne  had  nede, 
Through  the  gardin  in  length  and  brede. 

There  was  eke  wexing  many  a  spice. 
As  dowe,  gilofre,  and  licorice, 
Gingere,  and  grein  de  Paris, 
Canell,  and  setewale  of  pris, 
And  many  a  spice  delitable. 
To  eaten  when  men  rise  fro  table. 

And  many  homely  trees  there  were. 
That  peaches,  ooines,  and  apples  here, 
Medlers,  plummes,  peeres,  chesteinis, 
Chertse,  of  whiche  many  one  faine  is, 
Kotes,  aleis,  and  bolas. 
That  for  to  seene  it  was  solas, 
With  many  high  laurer  and  pine, 
Was  renged  clene  all  that  gardine. 
With  cipres,  and  with  oliveris. 
Of  which  that  nigh  no  plenty  here  is. 

There  were  elmes  great  and  strong, 
Maples,  ashe,  oke,  aspes,  planes  long. 
Fine  ewe,  popler,  and  lindes  faire. 
And  other  trees  full  many  a  pairs. 

What  should  I  tell  you  more  of  it ! 
There  were  so  many  trees  yet. 
That  I  should  all  encombred  bee. 
Ere  I  had  reckoned  every  tree. 

These  trees  were  set  that  I  devise. 
One  from  another  in  assise 
Five  fadome  or  sixe,  I  trowe  so. 
But  they  were  high  and  great  also  : 
And  for  to  keepe  out  well  the  Sunne, 
The  croppes  were  so  thicke  yrunne. 
And  every  braunch  in  other  knitte, 
And  full  of  greene  leaves  sitte, 
That  Sonne  might  there  none  descend. 
Least  the  tender  grasses  shend. 
There  might  menne  does  and  roes  ysee, 
And  of  squirrels  full  great  plentee. 
From  bough  to  bough  alway  leping, 
Connies  there  were  also  playing. 
That  comen  out  of  hir  clapers 
Of  sundry  colours  and  maners. 
And  maden  many  a  tourneying 
Upon  the  freshe  grasse  springing. 

In  places  saw  I  welles  there. 
In  whiche  there  no  froggee  were. 
And  faire  in  shaddow  was  every  well ; 
But  I  ne  can  the  number  tell 
Of  stremis  small,  that  by  devise 
Mirthe  had  done  come  through  condise. 
Of  which  the  water  in  renning 
Gan  make  a  noise  full  liking. 

About  the  brinkes  of  these  wels, 
And  by  the  streames  over  all  els 
Sprang  up  the  grasse,  as  thicke  yset 
And  softe  as  any  velvet. 
On  which  men  might  his  lemman  ley. 
As  on  a  featherbed  to  pley, 
For  the  earth  was  full  soft  and  swete  : 
Through  moisture  of  the  well  wete 
Sprong  up  the  sote  grene  gras, 
As  faire,  as  thicke,  as  mister  was. 


But  much  amended  it  the  place. 
That  thearth  was  of  such  a  grace 
That  it  of  iloures  hath  plente. 
That  both  in  summer  and  winter  be. 

There  sprang  the  violet  all  new. 
And  freshe  pervinke  rich  of  hew. 
And  floures  yellow,  white,  and  rede. 
Such  plenty  grew  there  never  in  mede : 
Full  gay  was  all  the  ground  and  queint. 
And  poudred,  as  men  had  it  peint. 
With  many  a  fresh  and  sundry  flour. 
That  casten  up  full  good  savour. 

I  woU  nat  long  hold  you  in  fable 
Of  all  this  garden  delectable, 
I  mote  my  tongue  stinten  nede. 
For  I  ne  may  withouten  drede 
Naught  tellen  you  the  beautie  all, 
Ne  milfe  the  bountie  therewithall. 

I  went  on  right  honde  and  on  left 
About  the  place,  it  was  not  left 
Till  I  had  all  the  garden  beene 
In  the  esters  that  men  might  seene. 

And  thus  while  I  went  m  my  playe, 
The  god  of  love  me  followed  aye. 
Right  as  an  hunter  can  abide 
The  beast,  till  he  seeth  his  tide 
To  shooten  at  goodnesse  to  the  deere. 
Whan  that  him  needeth  go  no  neere. 

And  so  befell,  I  rested  mee 
Besides  a  well  under  a  tree. 
Which  tree  in  Fraunce  men  call  a  pine, 
But  sith  the  time  of  king  Pepine 
Ne  grew  there  tree  in  mannes  sight 
So  faire,  ne  so  well  woxe  in  hight, 
In  all  that  yard  so  high  was  none. 
And  springing  in  a  marble  stone 
Had  nature  set,  the  sooth  to  teU, 
Under  that  pine  tree  a  well. 
And  on  the  border  all  without 
Was  written  on  the  stone  about 
Letters  small,  that  saiden  thus. 
Here  starfe  the  faire  Nardssut, 

Narcissus  was  a  bachelere. 
That  Love  had  caught  in  his  daungere. 
And  in  his  nette  gan  him  so  strains. 
And  did  him  so  to  weepe  and  plaine. 
That  need  him  must  his  life  forgo  : 
For  a  faire  lady,  that  hight  Echo, 
Him  loved  over  any  creature. 
And  gan  for  him  such  paine  endure. 
That  on  a  time  she  him  tolde. 
That  if  he  her  loven  nolde. 
That  her  behoved  needes  die. 
There  lay  none  other  remedie. 

But  nathelesse,  for  his  beaute 
So  fierce  and  daungerous  was  he, 
That  he  nolde  graunten  her  asking, 
For  weeping,  ne  for  faire  praying. 

And  when  she  heard  him  weme  her  so. 
She  had  in  herte  so  grete  wo. 
And  tooke  it  in  so  grete  despite. 
That  she  without  more  respite 
Was  dead  anon  :  but  ere  she  deide, 
Ful  pitously  to  €rod  she  preide, 
That  proude  hearted  Narcissus, 
That  was  in  love  so  daungerous, 
Might  on  a  day  ben  hampered  so 
For  love,  that  ben  so  bote  for  wo, 
That  never  he  might  to  joy  attaine ; 
Then  should  he  fele  in  very  vaine 
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What  sorrow  true  loven  makeD, 
That  ben  eo  ▼Ulamoualy  foreaken. 

This  prayer  was  hut  reaMuahle, 

Therefore  God  held  it  finne  and  stable  : 

For  Narcissus  shortly  to  tell. 

By  aventure  came  to  that  well 

To  rest  him  in  the  shaddowtng 

A  day,  when  he  came  from  hunting. 

This  Narcissus  had  suffred  paines 
For  renning  all  day  in  the  plaines, 
And  was  for  thurst  in  great  distresse 
Of  herte,  and  of  his  wearinesse. 
That  had  his  breath  almost  benomen. 
Whan  he  was  to  that  well  yeomen, 
That  shaddowed  was  with  braunehes  grene, 
He  thought  of  thilke  water  shene 
To  drinke  and  fresh  him  wele  withall. 
And  downe  on  knees  he  gan  to  lall. 
And  forth  his  necke  and  head  outstraught 
To  drinke  of  that  well  a  draught : 
And  in  the  water  anon  was  sene 
His  nose,  his  mouth,  his  eyen  shene, 
And  he  thereof  was  all  abashed. 
His  owne  shaddow  had  him  betrashed. 
For  well  wend  he  the  forme  see 
Of  a  childe  of  great  beautee, 
Well  couth  Love  him  wreke  tho 
Of  daungere  and  of  pride  also 
That  Narcissus  sometime  him  here, 
He  quite  him  well  his  guerdon  there, 
For  he  mused  so  in  the  well, 
That  shortely  the  sooth  to  tell. 
He  loved  his  owne  shaddow  so. 
That  at  last  he  starfe  for  wo : 
For  when  he  saw  that  he  his  will 
Might  in  no  manner  way  fulfill. 
And  that  he  was  so  faste  caught 
That  he  him  couthe  comfort  naught, 
He  lost  his  wit  right  in  that  place 
And  died  within  a  little  space. 
And  thus  his  warison  he  tooke 
For  the  Udy  that  he  forsoke. 

Ladies  I  praye  ensample  taketh, 
Ye  that  ayenst  your  love  mistaketh  ; 
For  if  of  hir  death  be  you  to  wite, 
God  can  full  well  your  wile  quite. 

When  that  this  letter  of  which  I  tell. 
Had  taught  me  that  it  was  the  well 
Of  Narcissus  in  his  beaute, 
I  gan  anon  withdrawe  me, 
When  it  fell  in  my  remembraunce, 
That  him  betide  such  mischaunce  : 
But  at  the  laste  than  thought  I, 
That  scatheless,  full  sikerly, 
I  might  unto  the  T^relle  go, 
Whereof  shull  I  abashen  so. 
Unto  the  welle  then  went  I  mee, 
And  downe  I  louted  for  to  see 
The  dere  water  in  the  stone, 
And  eke  the  gravell,  which  that  shone 
Downe  in  the  bottome,  as  silver  fine  : 
For  of  the  well,  this  is  the  fine, 
In  world  is  none  so  clere  of  hew, 
The  water  is  ever  fresh  and  new 
That  welmeth  up  with  waves  bright 
The  mountenaunce  of  two  finger  hight : 
About  it  is  grasse  springing, 
For  moist  so  thicke  and  well  liking. 


That  it  ne  may  in  winter  die, 

No  more  than  may  the  see  be  drie. 

DoWNB  at  the  bottome  set  saw  I 

Two  ehristal  stones  craftely 

In  thilke  fresh  and  fairs  well : 

But  o  thing  soothly  dtae  I  tell. 

That  ye  well  hold  a  great  mervaHe 

Whan  it  is  told  withouten  faile : 

For  whan  the  Sunne  clere  in  sight 

Cast  in  that  well  his  beames  bright. 

And  that  the  heat  descended  is, 

Than  taketh  the  christall  stone  ywis, 

Againe  the  Sunne  an  hundred  hewis, 

Blew,  yellow,  and  red,  that  fresh  and  new  is : 

Yet  hath  the  mervailous  christall 

Such  strength,  that  the  place  over  all. 

Both  foule  and  tree,  and  leaves  greene. 

And  all  the  yerd  in  it  is  seene : 

And  for  to  done  you  to  underatond. 

To  make  ensample  woU  I  fond  : 

Right  as  a  mirrour  openly 

Sheweth  all  thing  that  stondeth  thereby, 

As  well  the  colour  as  the  figure, 

Withouton  any  coverture : 

Right  so  the  christall  stone  shining, 

Withouten  any  deceiving. 

The  entrees  of  the  yerd  accnseth 

To  him  that  in  the  water  museth  : 

For  ever  in  which  halfe  ye  bee. 

Ye  may  well  halfe  the  garden  see : 

And  if  he  tume,  he  may  right  wele 

Seene  the  remenaunt  every  dele  : 

For  there  is  none  so  little  tiling 

So  hid  ne  closed  with  shytting, 

That  it  ne  is  seene,  as  though  it  were 

Painted  in  the  chrystall  there. 

This  is  the  mirrour  perillus. 

In  which  the  proude  Narcissus 

Sey  all  his  faire  face  bright, 

Tluit  made  him  sith  to  lie  upright : 

For  who  so  looke  in  that  mirrour, 

There  may  nothing  ben  his  succour 

That  he  ne  shall  there  see  something 

That  shall  him  lede  into  laughing : 

Full  many  a  worthy  man  hath  it 

Yblent,  for  folke  of  greatest  wit 

Ben  soone  caught  here  and  waited, 

Withouten  respite  ben  they  baited  : 

Here  commeth  to  folke  of  new  rage. 

Here  chaungeth  many  wight  courage. 

Here  lithe  no  rede  ne  wit  thereto. 

For  Venus  sonne,  dan  Cupido, 

Hath  sowen  there  of  love  the  sede. 

That  helpe  ne  lithe  there  none,  ne  rede. 

So  cercleth  it  the  well  about  :j 

His  ginnes  hath  he  set  without 

Right  for  to  catch  in  his  panters 

These  damosels  and  bachelers. 

Love  will  none  other  birde  cateh, 

Though  he  set  either  nette  or  Uteh  : 

And  for  the  seed  that  here  was  sowen, 

This  well  is  cleped,  as  well  is  knowen. 

The  Well  of  Love,  of  very  right, 

Of  which  there  hath  full  many  wight 

Spoken  in  bookes  diversly  : 

But  they  sfauU  never  so  verily 

Description  of  the  well  here, 

Ne  eke  the  sooth  of  this  matere, 
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As  ye  flhDll,  when  I  hAve  undo 
The  eralt  that  her  belongeth  to. 

Alwat  me  liked  for  to  dwell. 
To  aeene  the  chrbtall  in  the  well. 
That  shewed  me  full  openly 
A  thousand  thinges  faste  by, 
But  I  may  say  in  sorry  houre 
Stode  1  to  looken  or  to  poure  : 
For  sithen  I  sore  siked, 
That  miiTOur  hath  me  now  entriked  : 
But  had  I  first  knowen  in  my  wit 
The  vertue  and  strengthes  of  it, 
I  n'old  not  have  mused  there, 
Me  had  bette  ben  eleswhere. 
For  in  the  snare  I  fell  anone. 
That  had  bitreshed  many  one. 

In  thiike  mirrour  saw  I  tho, 
*Among  a  thousand  things  mo, 
A  roser  charged  full  of  rosis. 
That  with  an  hedge  about  encIosiBy 
Tho  had  I  suche  luste  and  enyie. 
That  for  Farts  ne  for  Pavie, 
N'old  I  have  left  to  gone  and  see, 
There  greatest  heape  of  roses  bee. 
Whan  I  was  with  that  rage  hent, 
That  caueht  hath  many  a  man  and  shent. 
Toward  the  roser  gan  I  go, 
And  whan  I  was  not  ferre  therefro. 
The  savour  of  the  roses  swote 
Me  smote  right  to  the  heart  rote, 
As  I  had  all  enbanmed  be  : 
And  if  I  ne  had  endouted  me 
To  have  ben  hated  or  assailed, 
My  thankes  woU  I  not  have  failed 
To  pull  a  rose  of  all  that  rout 
To  beare  in  mine  honde  about, 
And  smellen  to  it  where  I  went, 
But  ever  I  drede  me  to  repent, 
And  least  it  greved  or  forthought 
The  lord  that  thiike  gardin  wrought. 
Of  roses  there  were  great  wone. 
So  ture  were  never  m  Rone : 
Of  knoppes  close,  some  saw  I  there. 
And  some  well  better  woxen  were, 
And  some  there  been  of  other  moison. 
That  drowe  nigh  to  hir  season. 
And  sped  hem  faste  for  to  spred, 
I  love  well  such  roses  red  : 
For  brode  roses,  and  open  also, 
Ben  passed  in  a  day  or  two. 
But  knoppes  will  fresh  bee 
Two  dayes  at  least,  or  els  three. 
The  knoppes  greatly  liked  mee. 
For  fiurer  may  there  no  man  see  : 
Who  so  might  have  one  of  all, 
It  ought  him  been  full  lefe  withall : 
Might  I  ^arlonde  of  hem  getten, 
For  no  nehesee  I  would  it  letten. 

Amongs  the  knoppes  I  chese  one 
So  (aire,  that  of  the  remnaunt  none 
Ne  preise  I  halfe  so  well  as  it, 
Whan  I  avise  in  my  wit. 
For  it  so  well  waa  enlumined 
With  colour  red,  as  well  fined 
As  nature  couth  it  make  faire. 
And  it  hath  leaves  well  foure  pair^ 
That  Kinde  hath  set  throueh  his  knowing 
About  the  red  roses  springmg, 


The  stalke  was  as  rishe  right. 
And  thereon  stood  the  knoppe  upright, 
That  it  ne  bowed  upon  no  side, 
The  swote  smell  sprung  so  wide. 
That  it  died  all  the  pUoe  about. 
Whan  I  had  smeUed  the  savour  swote, 
No  will  had  I  fro  thence  yet  go. 
But  Bomedele  nere  it  went  I  Sio 
To  take  it,  but  mine  bond  for  drede 
Ne  durst  I  to  the  rose  bede, 
For  thistles  sharpe  of  many  manners. 
Nettles,  themes,  and  hooked  briers. 
For  muche  they  distourbled  me. 
For  sore  I  drad  to  harmed  be. 


The  god  of  love,  with  bowe  bent, 
That  all  day  set  had  his  talent 
To  pursue  and  to  spien  mee. 
Was  stonding  by  a  figge  tree, 
And  when  he  sawe  how  that  I 
Had  chosen  so  ententifely 
The  bothum  more  unto  my  pey. 
Than  any  other  that  I  sey  : 
He  tooke  an  arrow  full  sharpely  whet. 
And  in  his  bowe  when  it  was  set. 
He  streight  up  to  his  eare  drough 
The  stnmg  bowe,  that  was  so  tough. 
And  shot  at  me  so  wonder  smertT^ 
That  through  mine  eve  unto  mine  hert 
The  takell  smote,  and  deepe  it  went : 
And  therewithall  such  cold  me  hent. 
That  under  clothes  warme  and  soft, 
Sithen  that  day  I  have  chivered  oft. 

When  I  was  hurte  thus  in  stound, 
I  fell  down  plat  unto  the  ground. 
Mine  herte  failed  and  fainted  aye. 
And  long  time  in  swoune  I  lay  : 
But  when  I  came  out  of  swouning, 
And  had  my  wit,  and  my  feeling, 
I  was  all  mate,  and  wend  full  wele 
Of  blood,  have  lome  a  fiill  great  dele, 
But  certes  the  arrow  that  in  me  stood. 
Of  me  ne  drew  no  drop  of  blood. 
For  why  I  found  mv  wounds  all  drey. 

Than  tooke  I  with  mine  hondes  twey 
The  arrow,  and  full  fast  it  out  plight. 
And  in  the  pulling  sore  I  sight, 
So  at  the  last  the  shaft  of  tree 
I  drough  out,  with  the  feathers  three. 
But  yet  the  hooked  head  vwis, 
The  whiche  Beauty  called  is, 
Gan  so  deepe  in  mine  herte  pace. 
That  I  it  might  not  arace, 
But  in  mine  herte  still  it  stood. 
All  bled  I  not  a  drop  of  blood  : 
I  was  both  angnishous  and  trouble, 
For  the  perill  that  I  saw  double, 
I  nist  what  to  say  or  do» 
Ne  get  a  leach  my  wounds  to, 
For  neither  through  grasse  ne  rote, 
Ne  had  I  helpe  of  hope  ne  bote. 
But  to  the  bothum  evermo 
Mine  herte  drew,  for  all  mv  wo. 
My  thouffht  was  in  none  other  things 
For  had  it  been  in  my  keeping. 
It  would  have  brought  my  life  againe. 
For  certes  evenly,  I  dare  well  saine. 
The  sight  only,  and  the  savour, 
Alegg^  much  of  my  langour. 
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Than  gan  I  for  to  dniwe  mee 
Toward  the  botham  &ire  to  see, 
And  LoTO  had  gette  him  in  his  throwe 
Another  arrowe  into  his  bowe, 
And  for  to  shote  gan  him  droMc, 
The  arrowes  name  was  SimplesBe, 
And  when  that  love  gan  nigh  me  nere. 
He  drowe  it  up  withouten  were, 
And  shot  at  me  with  all  his  might. 
So  that  this  arrow  anon  right 
Throughout  eigh  aa  it  was  found, 
Into  mine  herte  hath  made  a  wound. 
Than  I  anon  did  all  my  craft 
For  to  drawen  out  the  shaft. 
And  therwithall  I  sighed  eft, 
But  in  mine  herte  the  head  was  left, 
Which  aye  increased  my  desire  ; 
Unto  the  bothum  drow  I  nere, 
And  evermo  that  me  was  wo 
The  more  desire  had  I  to  go 
Unto  the  roser,  where  that  grew 
The  fresh  bothum  so  bright  of  hew, 
Better  me  were  to  have  letten  be, 
But  it  behoved  nede  me 
To  doen  right  as  mine  herte  bad  : 
For  ever  the  body  must  be  Ud 
After  the  herte,  in  wele  and  wo, 
Or  force  together  they  must  go. 
But  never  this  archer  would  fine 
To  shote  at  me  with  all  his  pine. 
And  for  to  make  me  to  him  mete. 

The  third  arrow  he  gan  to  shete, 
Whan  best  his  time  he  might  espie, 
The  which  was  named  Courtesie, 
Into  mine  herte  he  did  avale, 
A  swoune  I  fell,  both  dead  and  pale. 
Long  time  I  lay,  and  stirred  nought. 
Till  I  abraied  out  of  mv  thought. 
And  faste  than  I  avised  mee 
To  drawe  out  the  shaft  of  tree, 
But  ever  the  head  was  left  behind 
For  ought  I  couthe  pull  or  wind. 
So  sore  it  sticked  when  I  was  hit. 
That  by  no  craft  I  might  it  flit. 
But  anguishous  and  full  of  thought, 
I  felt  such  wo,  my  wound  aye  wrought. 
That  summoned  me  alway  to  go 
Toward  the  rose,  that  pleased  me  so, 
But  I  ne  durst  in  no  manere 
Because  the  archer  was  so  nere. 

For  evermore  gUdly  as  I  rede, 
Brent  child  of  fire  hadi  much  drede. 
And  certes  yet  for  all  my  pein, 
Though  that  I  sigh,  yet  arrowes  rein. 
And  ground  quarells  sharpe  of  stele, 
Ne  for  no  paine  that  I  might  fele, 
Yet  might  I  not  my  selfe  withhold 
The  faire  roser  to  behold, 
For  Love  me  yave  such  hardement 
For  to  fulfill  lus  commaundement, 
Upon  my  feet  I  rose  up  than 
Feeble,  as  a  forwounded  man  : 
And  forth  to  gone  my  might  I  set, 
And  for  the  a^rcher  nold  I  let. 
Toward  the  roser  fast  I  drowe 
But  thomes  sharpe,  mo  than  ynowe 
There  were,  and  also  thistles  thicke, 
And  breres  brimme  for  to  pricke. 
That  I  ne  might  get  grace 
The  rough  thomes  for  to  pace 


To  scene  the  roses  fresh  of  hew, 
I  must  abide,  though  it  me  rew. 
The  hedge  about  so  thicke  was. 
That  closed  the  roses  in  oompas. 

But  o  thing  liked  me  right  wele, 
I  was  so  nigh,  I  might  fele 
Of  the  bothum  the  swote  odour. 
And  also  see  the  fresh  colour, 
And  that  right  greatly  liked  mee, 
That  I  so  nere  might  it  see, 
Such  joy  anon  thereof  had  I, 
That  I  forgat  my  malady, 
To  scene  I  had  such  dehte. 
Of  sorrow  and  anger  I  was  all  quite, 
And  of  my  woun£  that  I  had  there. 
For  nothing  liken  roe  might  more, 
Than  dwellen  by  the  roser  aye. 
And  thence  never  to  passe  awaye : 
But  whan  a  while  I  had  be  thare. 
The  god  of  love,  which  aU  to  share 
Mine  heart  with  his  arrowes  kene, 
Casteth  him  to  yeve  me  woundes  grene^ 
He  shot  at  me  full  hastely 
An  arrow  named  Company, 
The  whiche  takell  is  full  able 
To  make  these  ladies  merciable. 
Than  I  anone  gan  chaungen  hew 
For  greevaunce  of  my  wounde  new. 
That  I  againe  fell  in  swouning, 
And  sighed  sore  in  complaining. 

Sore  I  complained  that  my  sore 
On  me  gan  greven  more  and  more, 
I  had  none  hope  of  allegiaunce. 
So  nigh  I  drow  to  disperaunce, 
I  rought  of  death,  ne  of  life. 
Whether  that  love  would  me  drife. 
If  me  a  martir  would  he  make, 
I  might  his  power  not  forsake  : 
And  while  formager  thus  I  woke. 
The  god  of  love  an  arrow  toke. 
Full  sharpe  it  was  and  pugnaunt. 
And  it  was  called  Faire  SembUunt, 
The  which  in  no  wise  would  consent, 
That  any  lover  him  repent 
To  serve  his  love  with  herte  and  all, 
For  any  perill  that  may  befall. 
But  though  this  arrow  was  dene  ground. 
As  any  rasour  that  is  found. 
To  cut  and  kerve  at  the  point. 
The  god  of  love  it  had  annoint 
With  a  precious  oyntment, 
Somedele  to  yeve  allegement. 
Upon  the  woundes  that  he  hade 
Through  the  body  in  my  heart  made. 
To  helpe  hir  sores^  and  to  cure. 
And  that  they  may  the  bette  endure : 
But  yet  this  arrow,  without  more, 
Made  in  mine  heart  a  large  sore, 
That  in  full  greate  paine  I  abode. 
But  aye  the  ointment  went  abrode 
Throughout  my  woundes  large  and  wide. 
It  sprede  about  in  every  side  : 
Through  whose  vertue  and  whose  might. 
Mine  herte  joyfull  was  and  light. 
I  had  ben  dead  and  all  to  shent 
But  for  the  precious  ointment : 
The  diiaft  I  drow  out  of  the  arrow, 
Roking  for  wo  right  wonder  narrow, 
But  the  head,  which  made  me  smart. 
Left  behinde  in  mine  heart 
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With  other  fower,  I  dare  well  aay, 

That  never  woll  be  take  away. 

Bat  the  ointment  halpe  me  wele, 

And  yet  soch  sorrow  did  I  fele, 

That  all  day  I  chaunged  hew. 

Of  my  woundes  fresh  and  new, 

As  men  might  see  in  mv  visage. 

The  arrowes  were  so  fml  of  rage, 

So  yariaunt  of  diversitee. 

That  men  in  everiche  might  see 

Both  great  annoy  and  eke  sweetnesse. 

And  joy  meint  with  bittemesse : 

Now  were  they  easie,  now  were  they  wood, 

In  hem  I  felt  both  harme  and  good, 

Now  sore  without  alleggement. 

Now  softing  with  the  ointement, 

It  softened  here,  and  priked  there. 

Thus  ease  and  anger  together  were. 

The  god  of  love  deliverly 

Come  lepande  to  me  hastely, 

And  saied  to  me  in  great  jape, 

**  Yeeld  thee,  for  thou  may  not  escape, 

Kay  no  defence  availe  thee  here  : 

Therefore  I  rede  make  no  daungere. 

If  thou  wold  yeeld  thee  hastely. 

Thou  shalt  rather  have  mercy : 

He  is  a  foole  in  sikemesse. 

That  with  daunger  or  stontnesse 

Rehelleth  there  that  he  should  please. 

In  such  folly  is  little  ease. 

Be  meeke,  where  thou  must  needes  bowoi 

To  strive  ayen  is  not  thy  prowe : 

Come  at  ones,  and  have  ido, 

For  I  woU  that  it  be  so. 

Then  yeeld  thee  here  debonairly." 

And  I  answered  full  humbly, 

"  Gladly  sir,  at  your  bidding, 

I  woU  me  yeeld  in  all  thing : 

To  your  service  I  woll  me  take. 

For  Grod  defend  that  I  should  make 

Ayen  your  bidding  resLstence. 

I  woll  not  doen  so  great  offence. 

For  if  I  did,  it  were  no  skill, 

Ye  may  do  with  me  what  ye  wiU, 

Save  or  spill,  and  also  slo, 

Fro  you  in  no  wise  may  I  go. 

My  life,  my  death,  is  in  your  bond, 

I  may  not  last  out  of  your  bond, 

Plaine  at  your  list  I  yeeld  me. 

Hoping  in  heart,  that  sometime  ye 

Comfort  and  ese  shull  me  send  : 

Or  els  shortly,  this  is  the  end, 

Withouten  health  I  mote  aye  dure. 

But  if  ye  take  me  to  your  cure  : 

Comfort  or  health,  how  should  I  have, 

Sith  ve  me  hurt,  but  ye  me  save ! 

The  health  of  love  mote  be  found. 

Whereas  they  token  first  hir  wound  : 

And  if  ye  list  of  me  to  make 

Your  prisoner,  I  woll  it  take 

Of  heart  and  willfully  at  gree. 

Holy  and  plaine  I  yeeld  mee 

WiUiont  feining  or  feintise. 

To  be  governed  by  your  emprise  : 

Of  you  I  heare  so  much  prise, 

I  woll  been  whole  at  your  devise 

For  to  fulfill  your  liking 

And  repent  for  nothing, 

Hoping  to  have  yet  in  some  tide 


Mercy,  of  that  I  abide : " 
And  with  that  covenaunt  yeeld  I  mee, 
Anon  downe  kneeling  upon  my  knee, 
Profering  for  to  kisse  his  fete. 
But  for  nothing  he  would  me  lete. 

And  said, « I  love  thee  both  and  preise. 
Sens  that  thine  answere  doth  me  ese : 
For  thou  answered  so  curtesly, 
For  now  I  wote  well  utterly. 
That  thou  art  gentle  by  thy  speech  : 
For  though  a  man  ferre  would  seech. 
He  shuld  not  finden  in  certaine. 
No  such  answere  of  no  villaine : 
For  such  a  worde  ne  miffht  nought 
Issue  out  of  a  villaines  uought. 
Thou  shalt  not  lesen  of  thy  speche. 
For  thy  helping  woll  I  eche. 
And  eke  encreasen  that  I  may  : 
But  first  I  woll  that  thou  obay 
Fully  for  thine  avauntage 
Anone  to  doe  me  here  homage : 
And  sithe  kisse  thou  shalt  my  mouth, 
Which  to  no  vilhune  was  never  couth 
For  to  approch  it,  ne  for  to  touch. 
For  saufe  of  cherles  I  ne  vouch 
That  they  shall  never  neigh  it  nere  ; 
For  curteis,  and  of  faire  manere, 
Well  taught,  and  full  of  gentlenesse 
He  must  be,  that  shall  me  kisse. 
And  also  of  full  high  fraunchise. 
That  shall  attaine  to  that  emprise. 

«  And  fint  of  o  thing  wame  I  thee. 
That  paine  and  great  lulversitee 
He  mote  endure,  and  eke  travaile 
That  shall  me  serve,  without  faile, 
But  there  againe  thee  to  comfort, 
And  with  thy  service  to  disport. 
Thou  maiest  full  glad  and  joyfull  bee 
So  good  a  maister  to  have  as  mee, 
And  lord  of  so  hieh  renoune, 
I  beare  of  Love  the  gonfenounoi  • 

Of  curtesie  the  banere. 
For  I  am  of  the  selfe  manere. 
Gentle,  courteous,  meeke  and  free. 
That  who  ever  ententive  bee 
Me  to  honour,  doute,  and  serve. 
And  also  that  he  him  observe 
Fro  trespasse  and  fro  villanie. 
And  him  goveme  in  courtesie, 
With  will  and  entention  ; 
For  when  he  first  in  my  prison 
Is  caught,  then  must  he  utterly. 
Fro  thenceforth  full  busily. 
Cast  him  gentle  for  to  be. 
If  he  desire  helpe  of  me." 

Anon  without  more  delay, 
Withouten  daunger  or  affray, 
I  become  his  man  anone. 
And  gave  him  thankes  many  a  one. 
And  kneled  doune  with  hondes  joint, 
And  made  it  in  my  port  full  queint : 
The  joy  went  to  my  herte  rote. 
Whan  I  had  kissed  his  mouth  so  swote, 
I  had  such  mirth  and  such  liking, 
It  cured  me  of  languishing. 
He  asked  of  me  than  hostages, 
«  I  have,"  he  sayd,  <<  taken  fele  homages 
Of  one  and  other,  where  I  have  bene. 
Distrained  oft,  withouten  wene. 
These  felons  full  of  falsite, 
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Have  many  sithes  beguiled  me. 

And  throQgh  hir  falahed  hir  lust  atchieved. 

Whereof  I  repent  and  am  agreeyed. 

And  I  hem  get  in  my  danngere, 

Hir  Cfclshed  shall  they  hie  full  dere, 

But  for  I  love  thee,  I  say  thee  plame, 

I  woll  of  thee  be  more  certaine. 

For  thee  sore  I  woll  now  binde, 

That  Uiou  away  ne  shalt  not  winde. 

For  to  denien  thy  covenaunt, 

Or  done  that  is  not  avenaun^ 

That  thou  were  false,  it  were  great  ruth, 

Sith  thou  seemest  so  ful  of  truth." 

*<  Sir,  if  thee  list  to  understand, 
I  marvaile  thee  asking  this  demaund. 
For  why  or  wherefore  should  ye. 
Hostages  or  borowes  aske  of  me, 
Or  any  other  sikemesse, 
Sith  ye  wote  in  sothfastnesse. 
That  ye  me  have  surprised  so. 
And  hold  mine  heart,  taken  me  fro. 
That  it  woll  doe  for  me  nothing. 
But  if  it  be  at  your  bidding, 
Mine  herte  is  yours,  and  mine  right  nought 
As  it  behoTeth,  in  deede  and  thought. 
Ready  in  all  to  worke  your  will, 
Whether  so  toume  to  good  or  iU, 
So  sure  it  lusteth  you  to  plese. 
No  man  thereof  may  you  disese. 
Ye  have  thereon  set  such  justise. 
That  it  is  worried  in  many  wise. 
And  if  ye  doubt  it  n'old  obaie. 
Ye  may  thereof  do  make  a  kaie. 
And  hold  it  with  you  for  hostage." 

**  Now  certes  this  is  none  outrage," 

i Quoth  Love)  **  and  fully  I  accord, 
i'or  of  the  bodie  he  is  full  lord 
That  hath  the  heart  in  his  treasore. 
Outrage  it  were  to  asken  more." 

Than  of  his  aumener  he  drough, 

A  little  key  fetise  inough, 

Which  was  of  gold  polished  dere 

And  sayed  to  me,  ^  With  this  keye  here. 

Thine  herte  to  me  now  woll  I  shet. 

For  all  my  jewel  loke  and  knet, 

I  binde  under  this  little  kay, 

That  no  wight  may  carie  away." 

This  key  is  full  of  great  poste. 
With  which  anone  he  touched  me. 
Under  the  side  iuU  softely. 
That  he  mine  herte  sodainely. 
Without  annoy  had  speered, 
That  yet  right  nought  it  hatii  me  deered. 
When  he  had  done  his  will  all  out. 
And  I  had  put  him  out  of  doubt, 
«« Sir"  I  sayd,  «« I  have  right  great  will. 
Your  lust  and  pleasure  to  fulfill, 
Looke  ye  my  service  take  at  gree, 
By  tbilke  fayth  ye  owe  to  me, 
I  say  nought  for  recreaundise. 
For  I  nought  doubt  of  your  service. 

*^  But  the  servauot  travaileth  in  vaine. 
That  for  to  serven  doth  his  paine 
Unto  that  lord,  which  in  no  wise, 
Conne  him  no  thanke  for  his  service." 

Love  sayed,  <*  Dismaie  thee  nought, 
Sith  thou  for  succour  hast  me  soughiy 
In  thanke  thy  service  woll  I  take, 
And  high  of  degree  woll  thee  make. 


If  wickednesse  ne  hinder  thee. 
But  (as  I  hope)  it  shall  nought  bee. 
To  worship  no  wight  by  aventure. 
May  come,  but  he  paine  endure. 

**  Abide  and  suffer  thy  distresse. 
That  hurteth  now,  it  shall  be  leese. 
I  wote  my  selfe  what  may  thee  save, 
What  medicine  thou  wouldest  have. 
And  if  thy  truth  to  me  thou  keepe, 
I  shall  unto  thine  helping  eke. 
To  cure  thy  woundes  ana  make  hem  dene. 
Where  so  they  be  old  or  grene, 
Thou  shalt  be  holpen  at  wordes  few. 
For  certainly  thou  shalt  well  shew. 
Where  that  thou  servest  with  good  will. 
For  to  aecomplishen  and  fulfill 
My  commaundements  day  and  night, 
which  I  to  lovers  yeve  of  right." 

<<  Ah  sir,  for  Goddes  love  "  (sayd  I) 
**  £r  ye  passe  hence  ententifely, 
Your  commaundements  to  me  say. 
And  I  shall  keepe  hem  if  I  may, 
For  hem  to  keepen  is  all  my  thought : 
And  if  so  be  I  wote  hem  nought. 
Than  may  I  unwittingly. 
Wherefore  I  pray  you  entierly. 
With  all  mine  herte,  me  to  lere. 
That  I  treepace  in  no  manere." 

The  god  of  love  then  charged  me 
Anon,  as  ye  shall  here  and  see. 
Word  by  word,  by  right  emprise. 
So  as  the  Romaunt  shall  devise. 

The  maister  leseth  his  time  to  lere. 
When  the  disciple  woll  not  here. 
It  is  but  vaine  on  him  to  swinke. 
That  on  his  learning  woll  not  tbinke. 
Who  so  lust  love,  let  him  entend. 
For  now  the  Romance  beginneth  to  amend. 

Now  is  good  to  heare  in  fay 
If  any  be  that  can  it  say, 
And  point  it  as  the  reason  is 
Set  for  other  gate  ywis. 
It  shall  nat  well  in  all  thing. 
Be  brought  to  good  understanding. 
For  a  reader  tmit  pointeth  ill, 
A  good  sentence  may  oft  spill : 
The  booke  is  good  at  the  ending. 
Made  of  newe  and  lustie  thing  : 
For  who  so  woll  the  ending  here. 
The  craft  of  love  he  shall  now  lere. 
If  that  he  woll  so  long  abide. 
Till  I  this  Romaunce  male  unhide. 
And  undoe  the  signifiaunce 
Of  this  dreame  into  Romaunoe, 
The  soothfastnesse  that  now  is  hid. 
Without  coverture  shall  be  kid. 
When  I  undoen  have  this  dreaming. 
Wherein  no  worde  is  of  leasing. 

^  ViLLANiE  at  the  beginning, 

I  woll,"  sayd  Love,  "  over  all  thing 

Thou  leave,  if  thou  wolt  ne  be 

False,  and  trespace  ayenst  me  : 

I  curse  and  blame  generally 

All  hem  that  loven  villany. 

For  villanie  maketh  villeme 

And  by  his  deeds  a  chorle  is  seine. 

**  These  villaines  ame  without  pitie. 
Friendship,  love,  and  all  bountie. 
I  nill  receive  unto  my  servise 
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Hem  that  been  villaines  of  emprise. 

«  Bat  imderstond  in  thine  entent, 
That  this  is  not  mine  entendement. 
To  clepe  no  wight  in  no  ages 
Onely  gentle  for  his  linages  : 
But  who  so  is  vertaons, 
And  in  his  port  not  ontrageons, 
When  such  one  thou  seest  thee  befome. 
Though  he  be  not  gentle  borne, 
Than  maiest  well  seine  this  in  sooth, 
That  he  is  gentle,  because  he  doth 
As  longeth  to  a  gentleman  : 
Of  hem  none  other  deme  I  can, 
For  certainly  withouten  dreede, 
A  chorle  is  domed  by  his  deede, 
Of  bye  or  lowe,  as  ye  may  see. 
Or  of  what  kinred  that  he  bee. 
Ne  say  nought  for  none  evill  will. 
Thing  that  is  to  holden  still, 
It  is  no  worship  to  mis-sue, 
Thou  mayest  ensample  take  of  Kaie, 
That  was  sometime  for  mis-eayeng, 
Hated  both  of  old  and  yeng : 
As  ferre  as  Gawein  the  worthie. 
Was  praysed  for  his  courtesie, 
Kaie  wiia  hated,  for  he  was  fell. 
Of  word  dispitous  and  cruell ; 
Wherefore  be  wise  and  acqueintable, 
Goodly  of  word,  and  reasonable : 
Both  to  lesse  and  eke  to  mare. 
And  when  thou  commest  there  men  are, 
Looke  that  thou  have  in  custome  ay. 
First  to  salve  hem  if«thou  may : 
And  if  it  fall,  that  of  hem  somme 
Salve  the  first,  be  not  domme, 
But  quite  him  oourtesly  anone 
Without  abiding,  ere  they  gone. 

"  For  nothing  eke  thy  ton^e  applie 
To  speake  words  of  ribauldrie, 
To  viUaine  speech  in  no  degree 
Let  never  thy  lippe  unbounden  bee : 
For  I  nought  hold  him  in  good  faith 
Curteis,  tl^t  foule  wordes  saith  : 
And  all  women  serve  and  preiae. 
And  to  thy  power  hir  honour  reise  : 
And  if  that  any  mis-sayere 
Despise  women,  that  thou  maist  here, 
Blame  him,  and  bid  him  hold  him  still. 
And  set  thy  miffht  and  all  thy  will 
Women  and  la^es  for  to  please. 
And  to  doe  thing  that  may  hem  ease, 
That  Uiey  ever  speake  good  of  thee. 
For  so  thou  maiest  best  praised  bee. 

^  Looke  fro  pride  thou  keepe  thee  wele, 
For  thou  maiest  both  perceive  and  feele. 
That  pride  is  both  foUv  and  sin. 
And  he  that  pride  hath  him  within, 
Ne  may  his  herte  in  no  wise, 
Meken  ne  souplen  to  serrioe : 
For  pride  is  found  in  everie  part, 
Contrarie  unto  Loves  art : 
And  he  that  loveth  truely. 
Should  him  conteine  jollUy, 
Without  pride  in  sundrie  wise, 
And  him  disguisen  in  queintise, 
For  qneint  array,  without  drede. 
Is  nothing  proude,  who  taketh  hede. 
For  fresh  array,  as  men  may  see. 
Without  pride  may  oite  bee. 

*  Mftintaine  thy  selfe  after  thy  rent, 


Of  robe  and  eke  of  garment, 
For  many  sithe  faire  clothing 
A  man  amendeth  in  much  thing. 

^  And  looke  alway  that  they  be  shape, 
(What  garment  that  thou  shalt  make) 
Of  him  that  can  best  do. 
With  all  that  partaineth  thereto, 
Pointes  and  sleeves  be  well  sittand, 
Right  and  streight  on  the  hand. 
Of  shone  and  bootes,  new  and  faire, 
Looke  at  the  least  you  have  a  paire. 
And  that  they  sit  so  fetously. 
That  these  rude  may  utterly 
Marvaile,  sith  that  they  sit  so  plaine. 
How  they  come  on  or  off  againe. 
Weare  streighte  gloves  with  aumere 
Of  silke :  and  alway  with  good  chore 
Thou  yeve,  if  thou  have  richesse, 
And  if  thou  have  nought,  spend  the  lesse. 
Alway  be  merxy,  if  thou  may. 
But  waste  not  Uiy  good  alway  ; 
Have  hatte  of  floures  fresh  as  May, 
Chapelet  of  roses  of  Whitsunday, 
For  such  arraie  ne  costneth  but  lite. 
Thine  hondes  wash,  thy  teeth  make  white. 
And  let  no  filth  upon  thee  bee, 
Thy  nayles  blacke,  if  thou  maiest  see, 
Yoide  it  alwaie  deliverly. 
And  kembe  thine  head  right  ioUily  : 
Farce  not  thy  visage  in  no  wise. 
For  that  of  love  is  nat  th'em  prise. 
For  love  doth  haten,  as  I  finde, 
A  beautie  that  commeth  not  of  Kinde  : 
Alway  in  herte  I  read  thee. 
Glad  and  merry  for  to  be. 
And  be  as  joyfuU  as  thou  can. 
Love  hath  no  joy  of  sorrowful!  man. 
That  evill  is  full  of  curtesie. 
That  knoweth  in  his  maladie, 
For  ever  of  love  the  sickenesse 
Is  meint  with  sweete  and  bittemesse  : 
The  sore  of  love  is  marvailous. 
For  now  the  lover  is  joyous, 
Now  can  he  plaine,  now  can  he  grone. 
Now  can  he  singen,  now  maken  mono. 
To  day  he  plaineth  for  heavinesee. 
To  morrow  he  plaineth  for  jolynesse  : 
The  life  of  love  is  full  contrarie. 
Which  stoundemele  can  oft  varie  ; 
But  if  thou  canst  mirthes  make. 
That  men  in  gre  well  gladly  take. 
Doe  it  goodly  I  command  Uiee, 
For  men  should,  wheresoever  they  be. 
Doe  thing  that  hem  fitting  is. 
For  thereof  commeth  good  loos  and  pris. 
Whereof  that  thou  be  vertuous, 
Ne  be  nat  straunge  ne  daungerous  : 
For  if  that  thou  good  rider  be, 
Pricke  gladly  that  men  may  see  ; 
In  armes  also  if  thou  conne. 
Pursue  till  thou  a  name  hast  wonne : 
And  if  th  V  voice  be  faire  and  elere, 
Thou  shaft  maken  no  great  daungere. 
Whan  to  sing  they  goodly  pray. 
It  is  thy  worship  for  to  obay : 
Also  to  you  it  longeth  aye. 
To  harpe  and  citteme,  daunce  and  playe. 
For  if  he  can  well  foot  and  daunce, 
It  may  him  greatly  doe  avaunce, 
Emong  eke  for  thy  lady  sake, 
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Songes  and  complaintes  that  thoa  make, 

For  that  meven  in  her  hart. 

When  they  readen  of  thy  smart 

Looke  that  no  man  for  scarce  thee  hold. 

For  that  may  greeve  thee  manifold  : 

Reason  woll  that  a  lover  be 

In  his  yeftes  more  large  and  free    * 

Than  chorles  that  been  not  of  loriog, 

For  who  thereof  can  any  thing, 

He  shall  be  lefe  aie  for  to  yeye, 

In  londes  lore  who  so  woll  lere. 

For  he  that  through  a  sodain  sight, 

Or  for  a  kissing  anon  right, 

Yave  hole  his  heart,  in  will  and  thought, 

And  to  himselfe  keepeth  right  nought, 

After  this  swift,  it  is  good  reason, 

He  yeve  his  good  in  abandon. 

**  Now  wol  I  shortly  here  reherse, 

Of  that  I  have  sayd  in  verse, 

All  the  sentence  by  and  by. 

In  wordes  fewe  compendiously. 

That  thou  the  better  mayest  on  hem  thinke. 

Whether  so  it  be  thou  wake  or  wiuke, 

For  the  wordes  little  greeve, 

A  man  to  keepe,  when  it  is  breeve. 

*^  Who  so  with  Love  woll  gone  or  ride 
He  mote  be  courteous,  and  voide  of  pride. 
Merry  and  full  of  jollite, 
And  of  laxvease  a  losed  be. 

**  First  I  joyne  thee  here  in  penaunce 
That  ever  without  repentaunce, 
Thou  set  thy  thought  in  thy  loving 
To  last  without  repenting, 
And  thinke  upon  thy  mirthes  sweet 
That  shall  follow  after  wlian  ye  meet. 

**  And  for  thou  true  to  love  shalt  be, 
I  will  and  commaunde  thee. 
That  in  one  place  thou  set  all  hole 
Thine  herte,  without  halfen  dole. 
For  trecherie  and  sikemesse. 
For  I  loved  never  doublenesse : 
To  many  his  herte  that  woll  depart, 
Everich  shall  have  but  little  part, 
But  of  him  drede  I  me  right  nought. 
That  in  one  place  setteth  his  thought : 
Therefore  in  o  place  it  set. 
And  let  it  never  thence  (let : 
For  if  thou  yevest  it  in  lening, 
I  holde  it  but  wretched  thing  : 
Therefore  yeve  it  whole  and  quite. 
And  thou  shalt  have  the  more  merite. 
If  it  be  lent  than  after  soone. 
The  bountie  and  the  thankes  is  doone. 
But  in  love,  free  yeven  thing 
Requireth  a  great  guerdoning. 

"  Yeve  it  in  yeft  all  quite  fully. 
And  make  thy  gift  debonairly  : 
For  men  that  yeft  holde  more  dere 
That  yeven  is  with  gladsome  chere. 

**  That  gifte  nought  to  prayeen  is 
That  man  yeveth  maugre  his  : 
Whan  thou  hast  yeven  thine  heart  (as  I 
Have  sayd)  thee  here  openly. 
Than  adventures  shuU  thee  fall. 
Which  hard  and  heavie  been  withall : 
For  oft  when  thou  bethinkest  thee 
Of  thy  loving,  where  so  thou  be, 
Fro  foike  thou  must  depart  in  hie, 
That  none  perceive  thy  maladie. 


But  hide  thine  harme  thou  must  alone. 
And  go  forth  sole,  and  make  thy  mone  : 
Thou  shalt  no  while  be  in  o  state. 
But  whilom  cold  and  whilom  hate, 
Now  redde  as  rose,  now  yellow  and  fade. 
Such  sorow  I  trow  thou  never  hade  : 
Cotidien,  ne  quarteine. 
It  is  not  80  full  of  peine. 
For  often  times  it  shall  fall. 
In  love  among  thy  paines  all, 
That  thou  thy  selfe  all  holy, 
Foryetten  shalt  so  utterly. 
That  many  times  thou  shalt  bee, 
Still  as  an  image  of  tree, 
Domme  as  a  stone,  without  stirring 
Of  foote  or  honde,  without  speaking. 

<*  Than  soone  after  all  thy  paine, 
To  memorie  shalt  thou  come  againe, 
A  man  abashed  wonder  sore. 
And  after  sighen  more  and  more : 
For  wite  thou  wele  withouten  wene. 
In  such  a  state  full  oft  have  bene. 
That  have  the  evill  of  love  assaide, 
Wher-through  thou  art  so  dismaide. 

"  After  a  thought  shall  take  thee  so. 
That  thy  love  is  too  ferre  the  fro  : 
Thou  shalt  say,  '  Grod,  what  may  this  be. 
That  I  ne  may  my  ladie  see ! 
Mine  heart  alone  is  to  her  goe. 
And  I  abide  all  sole  in  woe, 
Departed  fro  mine  owne  thought. 
And  with  mine  eien  se  right  nought. 

« '  Alas  mine  eyen  sene  I  ne  may. 
My  carefull  herte  to  convay. 
Mine  hertes  guide,  but  they  be, 
I  praise  nothing  what  ever  they  se : 
ShuU  they  abide  than,  nay. 
But  gone  and  visiten  without  delay 
That  mine  heart  desireth  so 
For  certainly,  but  if  they  go. 

**'A  foole  my  selfe  I  may  well  hold. 
When  I  ne  se  what  mine  hart  wold. 
Wherefore  I  woll  gone  her  to  sene. 
Or  eased  shall  I  never  bene. 
But  I  have  some  tokening.' 

^  Then  goest  thou  forth  without  dwelling, 
But  oft  thou  faylest  of  thy  desire, 
"Er  thou  mayest  come  her  any  nere, 
And  wastest  in  vaine  thy  passage : 
Than  fallest  thou  in  a  new  rage. 
For  Want  of  sight  thou  ginnest  moume, 
And  homeward  pensive  thou  dost  retoume  : 
In  great  mischiefe  than  shalt  thou  bee. 
For  than  againe  shall  come  to  thee 
Sighes  and  plaintes  with  new  wo. 
That  no  itching  pricketh  so  : 
Who  wote  it  nought,  he  may  goe  lere. 
Of  hem  that  buyen  love  so  dere. 

^  Nothing  thine  heart  appeasen  may, 
That  oft  thou  wolt  gone  and  assay. 
If  thou  maiest  seene  by  adventure 
Thy  lives  joy,  thine  heartes  cure. 
So  that  by  grace,  if  thou  might 
Attaine  of  bef  to  have  a  sight, 
Than  shalt  thou  done  nobe  other  deed. 
But  with  that  sight  thine  eyen  feed : 
That  faire  fresh  whan  thou  mayst  see, 
Thine  herte  shall  so  ravished  bee, 
That  never  thou  wouldest  thy  thankee  lete 
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Ne  remoye,  for  to  see  that  swete  : 

The  more  Uioii  aeest  in  fMMthfastnesse, 

The  more  thou  covetest  of  that  sweetDosse : 

The  more  thine  herte  brenneth  in  fire, 

The  more  thme  herte  is  in  desire. 

For  who  considereth  eyerie  dele, 

It  may  be  likened  wonder  wele« 

The  paine  of  love  unto  a  fere, 

For  eyermore  thou  neighest  nere. 

Thought,  or  who  so  that  it  be, 

For  yerie  sooth  I  tell  it  thee. 

The  hotter  oyer  shalt  thou  brenne. 

As  experience  shall  thee  kenne. 

Where  so  commest  in  any  cost, 

Who  is  next  fire  he1>renneth  most : 

And  yet  forsooth  for  all  thine  heat. 

Though  thou  for  loye  swelte  and  sweat, 

Ne  for  no  thing  thou  felen  may, 

Thou  shalt  not  willen  to  passe  away. 

And  though  thou  goe,  yet  must  thou  nede, 

Thinke  all  day  on  her  faire  hede, 

Whome  thou  beheld  with  so  good  will, 

And  hold  thy  selfe  beguiled  ill, 

That  thou  ne  hadst  ne  hardiment, 

To  shew  her  ought  of  thine  entent ; 

Thine  herte  full  sore  thou  wolt  dispise. 

And  eke  repreye  of  cowardise. 

That  thou  so  dull  in  eyery  thing. 

Were  domme  for  drede,  without  speaking. 

<*  Thou  shalt  eke  thinke  thou  didst  folly. 
That  thou  were  her  so  faste  by. 
And  durst  not  auntre  thee  to  say 
Some  thing  er  thou  came  away. 
For  thou  hadest  no  more  wonne. 
To  speake  of  her  whan  thou  begonne  : 
But  yet  if  she  would  for  thy  sake. 
In  armes  goodly  thee  have  take, 
It  should  haye  be  more  worth  to  thee, 
Than  of  treasour  ^reat  plentee. 

**  Thus  shalt  thou  moume  and  eke  complain. 
And  yet  encheeon  to  gone  again, 
Unto  thy  walke,  or  to  thy  place. 
Where  thou  beheld  her  fleshly  face, 
And  neyer  for  false  suspection. 
Thou  wonldest  finde  occasion. 
For  to  gone  unto  her  house. 
So  art  Uiou  than  desirouse, 
A  sight  of  her  for  to  have. 
If  thou  thine  honour  mightest  saye, 
Or  any  errand  mightest  make 
Thider,  for  thy  loyes  sake  : 
Full  faine  thou  wouldest,  but  for  dreede 
Thou  goest  not,  least  that  men  take  heede. 
Wherefore  I  read  in  thy  going. 
And  also  in  thine  againe  comming, 
Thou  be  well  ware  that  men  ne  wit, 
Feine  thee  other  cause  than  it. 
To  goe  that  way,  or  fast  hie, 
To  neale  well  is  no  follie  : 
And  if  so  be  it  happe  thee, 
That  thou  thy  loye  there  mayst  see, 
In  Biker  wise  thou  her  salewe. 
Wherewith  thy  colour  woll  transmewe. 
And  eke  thy  bloud  shall  all  to  quake. 
Thy  hewe  eke  ehauneen  for  her  sake, 
But  word  and  wit,  with  chere  fiill  pale    ' 
Shull  want  for  to  tell  thy  tale, 
And  if  thou  mayest  so  ferre  forth  winne, 
That  thou  reason  durst  beginne. 
And  wonldest  saine  three  wings  or  mo. 


Thou  shalt  full  scarcely  saine  the  two, 
Though  thou  bethinke  thee  neyer  so  wele. 
Thou  shalt  foryete  yet  somedele. 

^  But  if  thou  deale  with  trechery, 
For  false  loyers  mowe  all  fouly 
Sain  what  hem  lust  withouten  dred. 
They  be  so  double  in  hir  falshed. 
For  they  in  herte  can  thinke  o  thing 
And  saine  another,  in  hir  speaking. 
And  when  thy  speech  is  ended  all. 
Right  thus  to  thee  it  shall  befall: 
If  any  word  than  come  to  minde, 
That  thou  to  say  hast  left  behinde, 
Than  thou  shalt  brenne  in  great  martire, 
For  thou  shalt  brenne  as  any  fire. 
This  is  the  strife  and  eke  the  affraie. 
And  the  battaile  that  lasteth  aie : 
This  bargaine  end  may  neyer  take, 
But  if  that  she  thy  peace  will  make. 

'*  And  whan  the  night  is  commen  anon, 
A  thousand  angres  shall  come  upon. 
To  bed  as  fast  thou  wolt  thee  dight. 
There  thou  shalt  haye  but  small  delight, 
For  whan  thou  wenest  for  to  sleepe, 
So  full  of  peine  shalt  thou  creepe, 
Stert  in  thy  bed  about  full  wide. 
And  tume  full  oft  on  eyerie  side  : 
Now  downeward  groffe,  and  now  upright, 
And  wallow  in  woe  the  longe  night, 
Thine  armes  shalt  thou  sprede  abrede, 
As  man  in  warre  were  forwerede. 
Than  shalt  the  come  a  remembraunce 
Of  her  shape  and  her  semblaunce. 
Whereto  none  other  may  be  pere. 
And  wete  thou  well  without  were. 
That  thee  shall  see  sometime  that  night, 
That  thou  hast  her,  that  is  so  bright, 
Naked  betweene  thine  armes  there. 
All  soothftstnesse  as  though  it  were  ; 
Thou  shalt  make  castles  than  in  Spaine, 
And  dreame  of  joy,  all  but  in  yaine. 
And  thee  delighten  of  right  nought, 
While  thou  so  slumbrest  in  that  thought, 
That  is  so  sweete  and  delitable, 
The  which  in  sooth  n'is  but  a  fkble. 
For  it  ne  shall  no  while  last ; 
Than  shalt  thou  sigh  and  weepe  fast. 
And  say  '  Deere  God,  what  thing  is  this. 
My  drc^e  is  turned  all  amis. 
Which  was  full  sweet  and  apparent : 
But  now  I  wake  it  is  all  shent. 
Now  yede  this  merry  thought  away, 
Twentie  times  upon  a  day 
I  would  this  thought  would  come  againe. 
For  it  alleggeth  well  my  paine. 
It  maketh  me  full  of  joyfuU  thought. 
It  sleeth  me  that  it  lasteth  nought. 
Ah  Lord,  why  nill  ye  me  succour ! 
The  joy  I  trow  that  I  langour. 
The  death  I  would  me  shonlde  do, 
While  I  lye  in  her  armes  two. 
Mine  harme  is  hard  withouten  wene. 
My  great  unease  full  oft  I  mene. 

"  *  But  woulde  Loye  do  so  I  might 
Haye  fully  joy  of  her  so  bright, 
My  paine  were  quit  me  richely, 
Alas  too  great  a  thing  aske  I  : 
It  is  but  folly,  and  wrong  wening. 
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To  aske  so  outngioiiB  a  thing, 

And  who  so  SBketh  foUily, 

He  mote  be  warned  hastily. 

And  I  ne  wote  what  I  may  say, 

I  am  so  ferre  out  of  the  way, 

For  I  woald  have  full  great  liking. 

And  full  great  joy  of  lasse  thing, 

For  would  she  of  her  gentlenesae, 

Withouten  more,  me  ones  kesse. 

It  were  to  me  a  great  guerdon. 

Release  of  all  my  passion  : 

But  it  is  hard  to  come  thereto. 

All  is  but  folly  that  I  do. 

So  high  I  have  mine  herte  set. 

Where  I  may  no  comfort  set, 

I  wote  not  where  I  say  well  or  nought. 

But  this  I  wote  well  in  my  thought, 

That  it  were  bette  of  her  alone 

For  to  stint  my  woe  and  mone : 

A  looke  on  her  I  cast  goodly, 

That  for  to  have  all  utterly, 

Of  another  all  hole  the  play. 

Ah  Lord,  where  I  shall  bide  the  day 

That  ever  she  shall  my  ladle  be,         ^ 

He  is  full  cured,  that  may  her  see. 

Ah  Grod,  when  shall  the  dawning  spring. 

To  liggen  thus  as  an  angrie  thing, 

I  have  no  joy  thus  here  to  lye. 

When  that  my  love  is  not  me  bye  : 

A  man  to  lyen  hath  great  disease. 

Which  may  not  sleepe  ne  rest  in  ease, 

I  would  it  dawed,  and  were  now  day, 

And  that  the  night  were  went  away. 

For  were  it  day,  I  would  up  rise. 

Ah  slowe  Sunne,  shew  thine  enprise, 

Speede  thee  to  spread  thy  beames  bright. 

And  chase  the  darknesse  of  the  night. 

To  put  away  the  stoundes  strong. 

Which  in  me  lasten  all  too  long.' 

'<  The  night  shalt  thou  continue  so. 
Without  rest,  in  paine  and  wo. 
If  ever  thou  knew  of  love  distresse. 
Thou  shalt  roo  leame  in  that  sicknesse, 
And  thus  enduring  shalt  thou  lye. 
And  rise  on  morow  up  earlye. 
Out  of  thy  bed,  and  hameis  thee 
Er  ever  dawning  thou  maiest  see  : 
All  privily  than  shalt  thou  gone. 
What  whider  it  be,  thy  selfe  alone. 
For  raine,  or  haile,  for  snow,  for  slete, 
Thider  she  dwelleth  that  is  so  swete, 
The  which  may  fall  asleepe  bee. 
And  thinketh  but  little  upon  thee. 
Than  shalt  thou  goe,  full  foule  aferde, 
Looke  if  the  gate  be  unsperde, 
And  waite  without  in  woe  and  paine. 
Full  evill  a  cold  in  mind  and  raine  : 
Than  shalt  thou  goe  the  dore  before. 
If  thou  mayest  finde  any  shore, 
Or  hole,  or  reft,  what  ever  it  were. 
Than  shalt  thou  stoupe,  and  lay  to  eare 
If  they  within  a  sleepe  be, 
I  meane  all  save  thy  ladie  free. 
Whom  waking  if  thou  mayest  espie, 
Goe  put  thy  selfe  in  jeopudie. 
To  aske  grace,  and  thee  bimene, 
That  she  mav  wete  without  wene. 
That  thou  all  night  no  rest  hast  had. 
So  sore  for  her  thou  were  bestad. 
<*  Women  well  ought  pitie  to  take 


Of  hem  that  sorrowen  for  hir  sake. 
And  looke  for  love  of  that  relike. 
That  thou  thinke  none  other  like. 
For  whan  thou  hast  so  great  annoy. 
Shall  kisse  thee  er  thou  goe  away. 
And  hold  that  in  full  great  deintee, 
And  for  that  no  man  shall  thee  see 
Before  the  house,  ne  in  the  way, 
Looke  thou  be  gon  againe  er  day. 
Suche  oomming,  and  suche  going. 
Such  heavinesse,  and  such  walking, 
Maketh  lovers  withouten  wene. 
Under  hir  clothes  pale  and  lene. 
For  Love  leaveth  colour  ne  cleamesse. 
Who  loveth  trew  hath  no  fatnesse. 
Thou  shalt  well  by  thy  selfe  see 
That  thou  must  needs  assaied  bee  : 
For  men  that  shape  hem  other  way 
Falsely  hir  ladies  to  betray. 
It  is  no  wonder  though  they  be  &tte. 
With  &lse  othes  her  loves  they  gatte. 
For  oft  I  see  such  losengeoura 
Fatter  than  abbots  or  priours. 

*'  Yet  with  o  thing  1  thee  charge. 
That  is  to  say,  that  thou  be  large 
Unto  the  maid,  that  her  doth  serve. 
So  best  her  thanke  thou  shalt  deserve. 
Yeve  her  giftes,  and  get  her  grace, 
For  so  thou  may  tha^e  purchaoe. 
That  she  thee  worthy  hold  and  free. 
Thy  ladie,  and  all  that  may  thee  see. 
Also  her  servaunts  worship  aie. 
And  please  as  muche  as  thou  maie, 
Great  good  through  hem  may  come  to  thee. 
Because  with  her  theylieen  privee  : 
They  shall  her  tell  how  thev  thee  land 
Curteous  and  wise,  and  well  doand, 
And  she  shall  preise  well  thee  more. 
Looke  out  of  lond  thou  be  not  fore. 
And  if  such  cause  thou  have,  that  thee 
Behoveth  to  gone  out  of  oountree. 
Leave  hole  thine  herte  in  hostage. 
Till  thou  againe  make  thy  passage, 
Thinke  long  to  see  the  swete  thing 
That  hath  thine  heart  in  her  keepmg. 

'*  Now  have  I  told  thee,  in  what  wise 
A  lover  shall  doe  me  servise. 
Do  it  than,  if  thou  wolte  have 
The  mede  that  thou  after  crave." 

When  Love  all  this  had  boden  me, 
I  said  him  :  **  Sir,  how  may  it  be 
That  lovers  may  in  such  manere. 
Endure  the  paine  ye  have  sayd  here  1 
I  marvaile  me  wonder  fast, 
How  any  man  may  live  or  last 
In  suche  paine,  and  such  brenning. 
In  sorrow  and  thought,  and  such  sighing, 
Aie  unreleased  woe  to  make. 
Whether  so  it  be  they  sleepe  or  wake. 
In  such  annoy  continually. 
As  helpe  me  God  this  marvaile  I 
How  man,  but  he  were  made  of  Steele, 
Might  live  a  moneth,  such  pains  to  fieele.' 


n 


The  God  of  love  then  sayd  me, 

'*  Friend,  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  tliee. 

May  no  man  have  good,  but  he  it  buy  : 

A  man  loveth  more  tenderly 

The  thing  that  he  hath  bought  most  dere. 
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For  wete  thou  well  without  were, 

In  thanke  that  thing  is  taken  more, 

For  which  a  man  hath  sufficed  sore : 

Certee  no  woe  ne  may  attaine, 

Unto  the  sore  of  loves  paine, 

None  evill  thereto  ne  may  amounty 

No  more  than  a  man  count 

The  drops  that  of  the  water  bee  : 

For  drie  as  well  the  grete  see 

Thou  mightest,  as  the  harmes  tell 

Of  hem  that  with  Love  dwell 

In  serrice,  for  paine  hem  sleeth, 

And  that  eche  would  flee  the  death 

And  trowe  they  should  never  escape, 

Nere  that  hope  couth  hem  make, 

GUd  as  man  in  prison  sete^ 

And  may  not  getten  for  to  ete 

But  harry  bread,  and  water  pure. 

And  lyeth  in  vermin  and  in  ordure. 

With  all  this  yet  can  he  live, 

Good  hope  such  comfort  hath  him  yeve. 

Which  maketh  wene  that  he  shall  be 

Delivered  and  come  to  libertie. 

In  fortune  is  full  trust, 

Though  he  lye  in  straw  or  dust. 

In  hope  is  au  his  sustaining  : 

And  so  faire  lovers  in  her  wening. 

Which  love  hath  set  in  his  pnson 

Good  hope  is  her  salvation : 

Grood  hope  (how  sore  that  they  smart) 

Yeveth  hem  both  will  and  hart 

To  prefer  her  body  to  martire. 

For  hope  so  sore  doth  hem  desire 

To  suffer  each  harme  that  men  devise. 

For  joy  that  afterward  shall  arise. 

^  Hope  in  desire  catch  victorie. 
In  hope  of  love  is  all  the  gloiie. 
For  hope  is  all  that  love  may  yeve, 
Nere  hope,  there  should  no  longer  live. 
Blessed  be  hope,  which  with  desire, 
Avaunceth  lovers  in  such  manire. 
Good  hope  is  eurteis  for  to  please. 
To  keepe  lovers  from  all  disease. 
Hope  keepeth  his  loud,  and  well  abide. 
For  any  perill  that  may  betide. 
For  hope  to  lovers,  as  most  chiefe, 
Doth  hem  endure  all  nuschiefe, 
Hope  is  hir  helpe  whan  mistere  is. 
And  I  shall  yeve  thee  eke  y wis. 
Three  other  thinges,  that  great  sollace 
Doth  to  hem  that  be  in  my  lace. 

"  The  iirste  good  that  may  be  found. 
To  hem  that  in  my  lace  be  bound. 
Is  swete  thought,  for  to  record 
Thin^  wherewith  thou  canst  accord 
Best  m  thine  herte,  where  she  be. 
Thinking  in  absence  is  good  to  thee. 
Whan  any  lover  doth  complaine. 
And  liveth  in  distresse  and  in  paine 
Than  swete  thought  shall  come  as  blive. 
Away  his  anger  for  to  drive. 
It  maketh  lovers  to  have  remembraunoe 
Of  comfort,  and  of  high  plesaunce. 
That  hope  hath  bight  him  for  to  winne, 
For  thought  anone  than  shall  beginne, 
As  iarre  God  wote  as  he  can  finde. 
To  make  a  mirrour  of  his  minde, 
For  to  behold  he  woll  not  let. 
Her  penon  he  shall  afore  him  set. 


Her  laughing  eyen  persannt  and  dere. 
Her  shape,  her  form,  her  eoodly  chore. 
Her  mouth  that  is  so  gracious. 
So  swete,  and  eke  so  savourous. 
Of  all  her  feyters  he  shall  take  heed. 
His  eyen  with  all  her  Ummes  feed. 

^  Thus  swete  thinking  shall  aswage 
The  paine  of  lovers,  and  hir  rage, 
Thy  joy  shall  double  without  gesse 
Whan  thou  thinkest  on  her  seemelinesse. 
Or  of  her  laughing,  or  of  her  chore 
That  to  thee  made  thy  lady  dere, 
This  comfort  woll  I  that  thou  take. 
And  if  the  next  thou  wolt  forsake 
Which  is  not  lesse  saverous. 
Thou  shouldest  not  ben  too  daungerons. 

**  The  second  shall  be  swete  speche. 

That  hath  to  many  one  be  leche. 

To  bring  hem  out  of  woe  and  were, 

And  helpe  many  a  bachelere. 

And  many  a  ladie  sent  succour. 

That  have  loved  paramour. 

Through  speaking,  whan  they  might  heare, 

Of  hir  lovers  to  hem  so  deare  : 

To  me  it  voideth  all  hir  smart. 

The  which  is  closed  in  hir  hart. 

In  heart  it  maketh  hem  glad  and  light, 

Speech,  whan  they  mowe  have  sight. 

AJid  therefore  now  it  commeth  to  mind. 

In  olde  dawes  as  I  find. 

That  derkes  written  that  her  knew. 

There  was  a  ladie  fresh  of  hew. 

Which  of  her  love  made  a  song. 

On  him  for  to  remember  among. 

In  which  she  sayd,  *  Whan  that  I  hearo 

Speaken  of  him  that  is  so  deare. 

To  me  it  voideth  all  smart, 

YwiB  he  sitteth  so  nere  mine  hart. 

To  speake  of  him  at  eve  or  morrow, 

It  cureth  me  of  all  my  sorrow. 

To  me  is  none  so  high  pleasaunce 

As  of  his  person  daliaunce  :* 

She  wist  full  well  that  sweet  speaking 

Comforteth  in  full  muche  thing, 

Her  love  she  had  full  well  assaide, 

Of  him  she  was  full  well  apaide. 

To  speake  of  him  her  joy  was  set. 

Therefore  I  read  thee  that  thou  get 

A  fellow  that  can  well  counsele. 

And  keepe  thy  counsaile,  and  welhele 

To  whom  goe  shew  wholly  thine  hart 

Both  wele  and  woe,  joy  and  smart : 

To  get  comfort  to  him  thou  go, 

And  prively  between  you  two, 

Ye  shall  speake  of  that  goodly  thing. 

That  hath  thine  heart  in  her  keeping. 

Of  her  beaute  and  her  semblaunce. 

And  of  her  goodly  countenaunce. 

Of  all  thy  state,  thou  shalt  him  say. 

And  aske  him  counsaile  how  thou  may. 

Do  any  thing  that  may  her  please. 

For  it  to  thee  shall  doe  great  ease. 

That  he  may  wete  thou  trust  him  so. 

Both  of  thy  wele  and  of  thy  wo. 

And  if  his  heart  to  love  be  sette, 

His  companie  is  much  the  bette. 

For  reason  woll  he  shew  to  thee 

All  utterly  his  privite. 

And  what  she  is  he  loveth  so 
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To  thee  plainly  he  bIuUI  undo, 
Without  drede  of  any  Bhame, 
Both  tell  her  renome  and  her  name. 
Than  shall  he  further  farre  and  nere. 
And  namely  to  thy  ladie  dere 
In  siker  wise,  ye  every  other, 
Shall  helpen  as  his  owne  brother. 
In  trouthe  without  doublenene. 
And  keepen  close  in  sikemesse  : 
For  it  is  noble  thing  in  lay. 
To  have  a  man  thou  darste  say 
Thy  privie  oounsaile  everie  dele, 
For  that  woU  comfort  thee  right  wele. 
And  thou  shalt  hold  thee  well  apaide. 
When  such  a  friend  thou  haat  assaide. 

*'  Thb  thirde  good  of  great  comfort 

That  yeveth  to  lovers  most  disport, 

Commeth  of  sight  and  beholding. 

That  cleped  is  swete  looking. 

The  whiche  may  thee  none  ease  do, 

Whan  thou  art  ferre  thy  ladie  fro. 

Wherefore  thou  prese  alway  to  be 

In  place,  where  thou  mayest  her  see : 

For  it  is  thing  most  amorous 

Most  delectable  and  saverous. 

For  to  asswage  a  mannes  sorrow 

To  seen  his  ladie  by  the  morrow. 

For  it  is  a  full  noble  thing 

Whan  thine  eyen  have  meeting, 

With  that  relike  precious, 

Whereof  they  be  so  desirous. 

But  all  day  i^ter  sooth  it  is. 

They  have  no  drede  to  faren  amis. 

They  dreden  neither  winde  ne  raine, 

Ne  none  other  manner  paine  : 

For  when  thine  eyen  were  thus  in  blisse. 

Yet  of  her  courtesie  ywisse 

Alone  they  cannot  have  hir  joy. 

But  to  the  herte  they  convoy 

Part  of  hir  blisse,  to  him  thou  send. 

Of  all  this  harme  to  make  an  end. 

<*  The  eye  is  a  good  messenger. 
Which  can  to  the  heart  in  such  manner 
Tiding  sonde,  that  hath  sene 
To  voide  him  of  his  paines  clone  : 
Whereof  the  heart  rejoyseth  so 
That  a  great  partie  of  his  wo 
Is  voided,  and  put  away  to  flight. 
Right  as  the  darkenesse  of  the  night 
Is  chased  with  clerenesse  of  theluoone. 
Right  so  is  all  his  woe  full  soone 
Devoided  oleane,  whan  that  the  sight 
Beholden  may  that  fresh  wight 
That  the  herte  desireth  so. 
That  all  his  darknesse  is  ago. 
For  than  the  herte  is  all  at  ease. 
Whan  they  seen  that  may  hem  please. 

<<  Now  have  I  declared  thee  ail  out. 
Of  that  thou  were  in  dread  and  dout, 
For  I  have  told  thee  faithfully. 
What  thee  may  curen  utterly. 
And  all  lovers  that  woU  be 
FaithfuU,  and  fuU  of  stabUite, 
Qood  hope  alway  keepe  by  thy  side. 
And  sweet  thought  make  eke  abide. 
Sweet  looking  and  sweet  speche. 
Of  all  thine  harmes  they  shall  be  leche. 
Of  everie  thou  shalt  have  great  pleasaunce. 
If  thou  canst  bide  in  sufferaunce. 


And  serve  well  without  feintise. 
Thou  shalt  be  quite  of  thine  emprise 
With  moreguerdonn,  if  that  thou  live. 
But  all  this  time  this  I  thee  yeve.'* 

The  god  of  love,  whan  aQ  the  day 
Had  taught  me,  as  ye  have  heard  say. 
And  enfonned  oompendously. 
He  vanished  away  all  sodainly. 
And  I  alone  left  all  sole. 
So  full  of  complaint  and  of  dole. 
For  I  saw  no  man  there  me  by. 
My  woundes  me  greeved  wondersly. 
Me  for  to  curen  nothing  I  knewe, 
Save  the  bothum  bright  of  hewe. 
Whereon  was  sette  hooly  my  thought. 
Of  other  comfort  knew  I  nought. 
But  it  were  through  the  God  of  Love^ 
I  knew  nat  else  to  my  behove 
That  might  me  ease  or  comfort  gette. 
But  if  he  would  him  entermette. 

The  roser  was  withouten  dout 
Closed  with  an  hed^  without. 
As  ye  tofome  have  heard  me  saine, 
And  fast  I  besied,  and  would  faine 
Have  passed  the  haie,  if  I  might 
Have  eetten  in  by  any  sleight 
Unto  we  bothum  so  uure  to  see. 
But  ever  I  dradde  blamed  to  bee. 
If  men  would  have  suspeetion 
That  I  would  of  entention 
Have  stole  the  roses  that  there  were. 
Therefore  to  enter  I  was  in  fere. 
But  at  .the  last,  as  I  bethought 
Whether  I  should  passe  or  nought, 
I  sawe  come  with  a  gUid  chore 
To  me,  a  lusty  bachelere, 
Of  ffood  stature  and  of  good  height, 
And  BiAi*A00iL  forsooth  he  height : 
Sonne  he  was  to  Curtesie, 
And  he  megraunted  full  gladly. 
The  passage  of  the  utter  hay. 
And  saVd :  "  Sir,  how  that  you  may 
Passe,  if  your  will  bee 
The  freshe  roser  for  to  see  : 
And  ye  the  swete  savour  fele, 
Your  warrans  may  right  wele. 
So  thou  thee  keepe  fro  folly, 
Shall  no  man  doe  thee  villany. 
If  I  may  helpe  you  in  ought, 
I  shall  not  faine,  dredeth  nought. 
For  I  am  bound  to  your  servise. 
Fully  devoid  of  feintise." 
Than  unto  Bialacoil  sayd  I, 
"  I  thanke  you  sir  full  hartely. 
And  your  behest  take  at  gree. 
That  ye  so  goodly  profer  mee, 
To  you  it  commeth  of  great  fnumchise. 
That  ye  me  profer  your  servise." 

Than  after  full  deliverly. 
Through  the  breres  anon  went  I, 
Whereof  encombred  was  the  haie, 
I  was  well  pleased,  the  soth  to  saie. 
To  se  the  bothum  faire  and  swote, 
So  freshe  sprong  out  of  the  rote. 

And  Bialacoil  me  served  wele, 
Whan  I  so  nigh  me  might  fele 
Of  the  bothum  the  sweet  odour. 
And  so  lusty  hewed  of  colour : 
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But  than  a  chorle,  foule  him  betide. 
Beside  the  roses  gan  him  hide. 
To  keepe  the  roses  of  that  rosere, 
Of  whom  the  mune  was  Daunobre  : 
This  chorle  was  hid  there  in  the  greves, 
Covered  with  grasse  and  with  leves, 
To  spie  and  take  whom  that  he  fond 
Unto  that  roser  pat  an  hond. 

He  was  not  sole,  for  there  was  mo. 
For  with  him  were  other  two 
Of  wicked  manners,  and  evill  fame, 
That  one  was  deped  by  his  name. 
Wicked  Tongne,  God  yeve  him  sorrow. 
For  neither  at  eve  ne  at  morrow. 
He  can  of  no  man  good  speake, 
On  many  a  just  man  doth  he  wreake. 

There  was  a  woman  that  eke  hight 
Shuie,  that  who  can  reckon  right, 
Trespasse  was  her  fathers  name. 
Her  mother  Reason,  and  thus  was  Shame 
Brought  of  these  iike  two : 
And  yet  had  Trespasse  never  ado 
With  Reason,  ne  never  leie  her  by. 
He  was  hidous  and  so  ugly, 
J  meane  this  that  Trespasse  hight, 
Bat  Reason  coneeiveth  of  a  sight, 
Shame  of  that  I  spake  afome. 

And  whan  that  Shame  was  thus  borne. 
It  was  ordained,  that  Chastite, 
Shonld  of  the  roser  ladie  be : 
Which  of  the  bothums  more  and  las, 
With  sundrie  folkes  assailed  was, 
That  she  ne  wiste  what  to  do. 
For  Venus  her  assaileth  so. 
That  night  and  day  for  her  she  stall 
Bothoms  and  roses  over  all. 
To  Reason  than  prayeth  Chastite, 
Whom  VenoB  hath  flemed  over  the  see. 
That  she  her  daughter  would  her  lene. 
To  keepe  the  roser  fresh  and  grene. 

Anon  Reason  to  Chastite 
Is  fully  assented  that  it  be. 
And  graunted  her  at  her  request. 
That  Shame,  because  she  is  honest. 
Shall  keeper  of  the  roser  be : 
And  thus  to  keepe  it,  there  were  three. 
That  none  should  hiutly  be  ne  bold, 
(Were  he  young  or  were  he  old) 
Againe  her  will  away  to  here 
Bothums  ne  roses,  tnat  there  were. 
I  had  well  sped,  had  I  nat  been 
Awaited  with  these  three,  and  seen  : 
For  Bialacoil,  that  was  so  faire. 
So  gracious  and  debonaire, 
Quitte  him  to  me  iiill  courteously, 
And  me  to  please  badde  that  I, 
Should  drawe  to  the  bothum  nere, 
Preae  in  to  touche  the  rosere 
Which  bare  the  roses,  he  yave  me  leve, 
This  graunt  ne  might  but  little  greve  : 
And  lor  he  saw  it  liked  me, 
Right  nigh  the  bothum  pulled  he 
A  leafe  all  grene,  and  yave  me  that 
The  which  full  nigh  the  bothum  sat. 
I  made  of  that  le^e  full  queint. 
And  whan  I  felt  was  acqueint 
With  Bialacoil,  and  so  prive, 
I  wende  all  my  will  had  be. 
Than  wext  I  hardy  for  to  tell 
To  Bialacoil  how  me  befell. 


Of  love,  that  tooke  and  wounded  me, 
And  sayd  :  **  Sir,  so  mote  I  thee, 
I  may  no  joy  have  in  no  wise, 
Upon  no  side,  but  it  arise. 
For  sithe  (if  I  shall  not  faine) 
In  herte  I  have  had  so  ereat  paine. 
So  great  annoy,  and  such  affraie, 
That  I  ne  wotte  what  I  shall  saie, 
I  drede  your  wrothe  to  deserve, 
Lever  me  were,  that  knives  &erve 
My  bodie  should  in  peces  small. 
Than  in  any  wise  it  should  fall. 
That  ye  wrothed  should  been  with  me." 

"  Say  boldely  thy  will "  (quod  he) 
"  I  nill  be  wroth  if  that  I  may. 
For  nought  that  thou  shalt  to  me  say." 

Than  sayd  I,  ^  Sir,  not  you  displese. 
To  knowen  of  my  great  unease. 
In  which  only  love  hath  me  brought. 
For  paines  great,  disease  and  thought, 
Fro  day  to  day  it  doth  me  drie, 
Supposeth  not,  sir,  that  I  lie, 
In  me  five  woundes  did  he  make, 
The  sore  of  which  shall  never  slake. 
But  ye  the  bothum  graunt  me. 
Which  is  most  paasaunt  of  beaute. 
My  life,  my  death,  and  my  martire. 
And  treasour  that  I  most  desire." 

Than  Bialacoil  affraied  all 
Sayd  **  Sir,  it  may  not  fall. 
That  ye  desire  it  may  not  arise, 
What  would  ye  shend  me  in  this  wise : 
A  mokell  foole  than  I  were. 
If  I  suffred  you  away  to  beare 
The  fresh  bothum,  so  faire  of  sight, 
For  it  were  neither  skill  ne  right. 
Of  the  roser  ye  broke  the  rinde, 
Or  take  the  rose  afome  his  kinde ; 
Ye  are  not  courteous  to  aske  it, 
Let  it  still  on  the  roser  sit. 
And  let  it  grow  till  it  amended  be. 
And  perfectly  come  to  beaute, 
I  nolde  not  that  it  pulled  were. 
Fro  the  roser  that  it  here. 
To  me  it  is  so  lefe  and  dere." 
With  that  anon  start  out  Daungere, 
Out  of  the  place  where  he  was  hidde. 
His  malice  in  his  chore  was  kidde  : 
Full  great  he  was  and  blacke  of  hewe. 
Sturdy,  and  hidous,  who  so  him  knewe, 
Like  sharpe  urchons  his  haire  was  grow, 
His  eyes  red  sparkling  as  the  fire  glow, 
His  nose  frounced  full  kyked  stood. 
He  come  criand  as  he  were  wood. 
And  sayd,  **  Bialacoil,  tell  me  why 
Thou  bringest  hider  so  boldely 
Him  that  so  nigh  the  rosere. 
Thou  worchest  in  a  wrong  manere. 
He  thinketh  to  dishonour  thee, 
Thou  ait  well  worthy  to  have  maugre. 
To  let  him  of  the  rosere  witte. 
Who  serveth  a  felon  is  evill  quitte. 

**  Thou  wouldest  have  done  great  bountee. 
And  he  with  shame  would  quite  thee, 
Fly  hence,  fellow,  I  rede  thee  ffo, 
It  wanteth  little  he  well  thee  sTo, 
For  Bialacoil  ne  knew  thee  nought. 
Whan  thee  to  serve  he  set  his  thought, 
For  thou  wolt  shame  him  if  thou  might,  ! 

-  1' 
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Both  againe  reson  and  righty 

I  woll  DO  more  in  thee  affie, 

That  commest  so  dighUy  for  fespie : 

For  it  prooveth  wonder  wele. 

Thy  aleight  and  treason  eveiie  dele." 

I  durst  no  more  make  there  abode, 
For  the  chorle  he  vaa  so  wode. 
So  gan  he  threat  and  menace, 
Ana  through  the  hate  he  did  roe  chaoe. 
For  feare  of  him  I  trembled  and  qooke, 
So  chorlishlv  his  head  he  shoke, 
And  aayd,  if  eft  he  might  me  take, 
I  should  not  from  his  hands  scape. 
Thau  Bialacoil  is  fled  and  mate. 
And  I  all  soole  disconsolate, 
Was  left  alone  in  paine  and  thought, 
Fro  shame  to  death  I  was  nigh  brought. 
Than  thought  I  on  my  high  folly, 
How  that  my  bodie  utterly. 
Was  yeve  to  paine  and  to  martire, 
And  thereto  had  I  so  great  ire. 
That  I  ne  durst  the  hjues  pane, 
There  was  no  hope,  there  was  no  grace, 
I  trow  never  man  wist  of  paine. 
But  he  were  laced  in  Lore's  chiaine, 
Ne  no  man,  and  sooth  it  is. 
But  if  he  love,  what  anger  is. 

Iiove  holdeth  his  hest  to  me  right  wele. 
Whan  paine  (he  sayd)  I  should  fele. 
No  herte  may  thinke,  no  tongue  saine, 
A  quarter  of  my  woe  and  paine, 
I  might  not  with  the  anger  last, 
Mine  heart  in  point  was  for  to  brast, 
Whan  I  thought  on  the  rose,  that  so. 
Was  through  Daunger  cast  me  fro, 
A  long  while  stoode  I  in  that  state, 
Till  that  me  sawe  so  madde  and  mate. 
The  ladie  of  the  high  ward. 
Which  from  her  tower  looked  thiderward. 

Reason,  men  depe  that  lady. 
Which  from  her  tower  deliverly. 
Come  downe  to  me  without  more. 
But  she  was  neither  young,  ne  hore, 
Ne  high  ne  low,  ne  fat  ne  leane. 
But  best,  as  it  were  in  a  meane : 
Her  eyen  two  were  dere  and  light 
As  any  candle  that  brenneth  bright. 
And  on  her  head  she  had  a  croune. 
Her  seemed  well  an  high  persoune : 
For  round  environ  her  crounet 
Was  full  of  riche  stones  fret. 
Her  goodly  semblaunt  by  devise, 
I  trow  was  made  in  Paradise, 
For  nature  had  never  such  a  grace, 
To  forge  a  worke  of  such  compace : 
For  certain,  but  if  the  letter  lye, 
God  him  selfe,  that  is  so  hye. 
Made  her  after  his  image, 
And  yafe  her  sith  such  avantage. 
That  she  hath  might  and  seignoiy 
To  keepe  men  from  all  folly. 
Who  so  woll  trowe  her  lore, 
Ne  may  offenden  nevermore. 

And  while  I  stoode  this  darke  and  pale. 
Reason  began  to  me  her  tale. 
She  saied  :  <'  Alhaile  my  swete  frend. 
Folly  and  childhood  woll  thee  shend. 
Which  thee  have  put  in  great  affray. 
Thou  hast  bought  dere  time  of  May, 
That  made  thine  herte  merrie  to  be  ; 


In  evill  time  thou  wentest  to  see 

The  gardin,  whereof  Idlenease 

Bare  the  key  and  was  maistresse 

Whan  thou  yedeat  in  the  dannoe 

With  her,  and  had  acquaintaunoe : 

Her  acquaintance  is  perilloua. 

First  soft,  and  after  noyous, 

She  hath  thee  trashed  without  wene. 

The  god  of  love  had  thee  not  sene, 

Ne  had  Idlenesae  thee  oonvaid 

In  the  verge  where  Mirth  him  pleid. 

If  Folly  have  surprised  thee. 

Do  so  that  it  recovered  be, 

And  be  well  ware  to  take  no  more 

Counsaile,  that  greeveth  after  sore : 

He  is  wise,  that  woll  himselfe  chastise. 

<*  And  though  a  young  man  in  any 
Trespasse  among,  and  do  folly. 
Let  him  nat  tarie,  but  hastely 
Let  him  amend  what  so  be  mis. 
And  eke  I  counsaile  thee  ywis, 
The  god  of  love  hooly  foryet. 
That  hath  thee  in  such  paine  set, 
And  thee  in  herte  tormenteth  so, 
I  cannot  seen  how  thou  maist  go 
Other  waies  thee  to  garisoun. 
For  Daunger,  that  is  so  feloun. 
Felly  purposeth  thee  to  werrey. 
Which  is  full  cruell  the  sooth  to  sey. 

**  And  yet  of  Daunger  oometh  no  blame, 

In  reward  of  my  daughter  Shame, 

Which  hath  the  roses  in  her  ward. 

As  she  that  may  be  no  muaard. 

And  Wicked  Tongue  is  with  these  two. 

That  suffreth  no  man  thider  go. 

For  er  a  thing  be  do  he  shal^ 

Where  that  he  commeth  over  all. 

In  fortie  places,  if  it  be  sought, 

Saie  thing  that  never  was  done  ne  wrought. 

So  much  treason  is  in  his  male, 

Of  falsenesse  for  to  faine  a  tale : 

Thou  dealest  with  angrie  folke  ywis. 

Wherefore  to  thee  better  is. 

From  these  folke  away  to  fare. 

For  they  woll  make  thee  live  in  care ; 

This  is  the  evill  that  love  they  caU, 

Whereui  there  is  but  folly  all. 

For  love  is  folly  everie  dele ; 

Who  loveth,  in  no  wise  may  do  wele, 

Ne  set  his  thought  on  no  good  werke. 

His  schoole  he  leseth,  if  he  be  a  clerke. 

Or  other  craft  eke,  if  that  he  be. 

He  shall  not  thrive  therein,  for  he 

In  love  shall  have  more  passioun, 

Than  monke,  hermite,  or  chanoun : 

This  paine  is  hard  out  of  measure, 

The  joy  may  eke  no  while  endure. 

And  in  the  possession. 

Is  much  tribulation. 

The  joye  it  is  so  short  lasting. 

And  but  in  hap  is  the  getting  ; 

For  I  see  there  many  in  travadle. 

That  at  last  foule  faile, 

I  was  nothing  thy  counsailer. 

Whan  thou  were  made  the  homager 

Of  god  of  love  too  hastely  : 

Where  was  no  wisedome  but  foUy, 

Thine  herte  was  jolly,  but  notiaage^ 

Whan  thou  were  brought  in  such  a  rage, 
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To  yelde  thee  so  readyly. 

And  to  Love  of  his  great  maistrie. 

<*  I  &EOE  thee  Love  away  to  drive, 
That  maketh  the  recche  not  of  thy  live^ 
The  folly  more  fro  day  to  day 
Shall  growe,  but  thou  it  put  away  ; 
Take  with  thy  teeth  the  bridle  fas^ 
To  daunt  thy  herte,  and  eke  the  cast 
If  that  thou  mayeet,  to  get  the  defence 
For  to  redresse  thy  first  offence. 
Who  so  his  herte  alway  woU  leve, 
Shall  finde  among  that  shall  him  greve." 
Whan  I  heard  her  thus  me  chiuitisey  * 
I  answeard  in  fiill  angrie  wise, 
I  prayed  her  cesse  of  her  speach, 
Either  to  chastise  me  or  teach. 
To  bidde  me  my  thought  reirein, 
Which  Love  hath  caught  in  his  demein  : 
**  What  wene  ye  Love  woll  consent, 
(That  me  assaieth  with  bowe  bent) 
To  draw  mine  herte  out  of  his  hond. 
Which  is  so  quickly  in  his  bond  ! 
That  ye  counsaile,  may  nerer  bee, 
For  whan  he  first  arested  mee. 
He  tooke  mine  herte  so  sore  him  till. 
That  it  is  nothing  at  my  will, 
He  tought  it  so  him  for  to  obey. 
That  he  it  sparred  with  a  key. 
I  pray  you  let  me  be  all  still, 
For  ye  nuiy  well,  if  that  ye  will, 
Your  wordes  wast  in  idlenesse, 
For  utterly  withouten  gesse, 
All  that  ye  sain  is  but  in  vaine, 
Me  were  leyer  die  in  the  paine. 
Than  Love  to  me  ward  should  arette, 
Falshed  or  treason  on  me  sette, 
I  woll  me  get  pris  or  blame, 
And  loTe  true  to  save  my  name. 
Who  that  me  chastiseth,  I  him  hate." 

With  that  word.  Reason  went  her  gate. 
Whan  she  saw  for  no  sermoning 
She  might  me  fro  my  folly  bring. 
Than  dismayed  I  left  all  soole, 
Forwearie,  forwandred  as  a  foole. 
For  I  ne  knew  ne  cherisaunce. 
Than  fell  into  my  remembraunce, 
How  Love  bad  me  to  purvey 
A  fellow,  to  whome  I  might  sey 
My  counsaile  and  my  privite. 
For  that  shuld  much  availe  me. 

With  that  bethought  I  me,  that  I 
Had  a  fellowe  faste  by. 
True  and  siker,  courteous,  and  hend. 
And  he  called  was  by  name  a  frend, 
A  truer  fellowe  was  no  where  none. 
In  hast  to  him  I  went  anone. 
And  to  him  all  my  woe  I  told. 
Fro  him  right  nought  I  would  withhold, 
I  told  him  all  without  were. 
And  made  my  complaint  on  Daungere, 
How  for  to  see  he  was  hidous, 
Anjl  to  me  ward  oontrarious. 
The  whiehe  through  his  cruelte. 
Was  in  point  to  have  meimed  me. 
With  Bialacoil  whan  he  me  sey 
Within  ^e  gardin  walke  and  pley. 
Fro  me  he  made  him  for  to  goe. 
And  I  be  left  alone  in  woe  : 
I  durst  no  longer  with  him  speake, 


For  Daunger  sayd  he  would  be  wreake^ 
Whan  that  he  sawe  how  I  went. 
The  freshe  bothum  for  to  hent, 
If  I  were  bardie  to  come  nere, 
Betweene  the  haie  and  the  rosere. 

This  frend  when  he  wist  of  my  thought. 
He  discomforted  me  right  nought. 
But  saied,  <*  Fellow,  be  nat  so  madde, 
Ne  so  abashed  nor  bestadde. 
My  selfe  I  know  full  well  Daungere, 
And  how  he  is  fierce  of  chere^ 
At  prime  temps.  Love  to  manaoe. 
Full  oft  I  have  beene  in  his  case  ; 
A  felon  first  though  that  he  be. 
After  thou  shalt  him  souple  see  ; 
Of  long  passed  I  knew  him  wele. 
Ungodly  first  though  men  him  fele. 
He  woll  meeke  after  in  his  bering 
Been,  for  service  and  obeissing  : 
I  shall  thee  tell  what  thou  shalt  do : 
Meekely  I  rede  thou  go  him  to, 
Of  herte  pray  him  specially 
Of  thy  trespace  to  have  mercy. 
And  hote  hun  well  here  to  please. 
That  thou  shalt  never  more  him  displease : 
Who  can  best  serve  of  flattery. 
Shall  please  Daunger  utterly." 

My  friend  hath  saied  to  me  so  wele, 
That  he  me  eased  hath  somedele. 
And  eke  allegged  of  my  tourment. 
For  through  mm  had  1  hardement 
Againe  to  Daunger  for  to  go. 
To  prove  if  I  might  meeke  him  so. 

To  Daunser  came  I  all  ashamed. 

The  whicn  afome  me  had  blamed. 

Desiring  for  to  pease  my  wo. 

But  over  hedge  durst  I  not  go. 

For  he  forbode  me  the  passage  : 

I  found  him  cruell  in  his  rage, 

And  in  his  hond  a  great  bourdoun. 

To  him  I  kneeled  low  adoun. 

Full  meeke  of  port,  and  simple  of  chere. 

And  saied,  *'  Sir,  I  am  comen  here 

Onely  to  aske  of  you  mercy, 

It  greeveth  me  full  greatly 

That  ever  my  life  I  wrathed  you. 

But  for  to  amend  I  am  come  now. 

With  all  my  might,  both  load  and  still. 

To  doen  right  at  your  owne  will. 

For  Love  made  me  for  to  do 

That  I  have  trespassed  hiderto, 

Fro  whom  I  ne  may  withdraw  mine  herte, 

Yet  shall  I  never  for  joy  ne  smart 

rWhat  so  befall  good  or  ill) 

Offende  more  againe  your  will. 

Lever  I  have  endure  disease, 

Than  do  that  should  you  displease. 

**  1  Tou  require,  and  pray  that  ye 
Of  me  have  mercy  and  pite. 
To  stint  your  ire  that  greveth  so, 
That  I  woll  sweare  for  evermo 
To  be  redressed  at  your  liking 
If  I  trespace  in  any  thing. 
Save  that  (I  pray  Uiee)  graunt  me 
A  thing,  that  may  nat  warned  be. 
That  I  may  love  all  onely, 
None  other  thing  of  you  aske  I : 
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I  shall  doen  all  ywis, 

If  of  yoar  grace  ye  graant  me  this. 

And  ye  may  not  letten  mee, 

For  well  wote  ye  that  love  is  free : 

And  I  shall  loven  such  that  I  will, 

Whoerer  like  it  well  or  ill : 

And  yet  ne  would  I  not  for  all  Fraunoe 

Doe  thing  to  do  yon  displeasaunoe." 

Than  Damiger  fell  in  hia  entent 
For  to  foryeve  hia  male  talent, 
But  all  hia  wrathe  yet  at  hist 
He  hath  released,  I  praide  so  last : 
«  Shortly"  (he  saied)  **  thy  request 
Is  not  too  mokell  dishonest, 
Ne  I  woU  not  weme  it  thee, 
For  yet  nothing  engreereth  mee : 
For  though  thou  love  thus  erennore, 
To  me  is  neither  soft  ne  sore  : 
Love  where  that  thee  list,  what  reocheth  me, 
So  ferre  fro  my  roses  he  : 
Trust  not  on  me  for  none  assaie. 
In  any  time  to  passe  the  haie." 

Thus  hath  he  graunted  my  prayere. 
Than  went  I  forSi  withouten  were 
Unto  my  frend,  and  told  him  all, 
Which  was  right  joyfiiU  of  my  tale, 
(He  saied)  ^  Now  goeth  well  thine  affiure. 
He  shall  to  thee  be  debonaire. 
Though  he  afome  was  dispitous. 
He  shall  hereafter  be  gracious : 
If  he  were  touched  on  some  good  veine, 
He  should  yet  rewen  on  thy  peine, 
Suffer  I  rede,  and  no  boast  make, 
TU  thou  at  goodness  maist  him  take." 

By  suffraunce,  and  by  wordes  soft, 
A  num  may  overcome  oft 
Him  that  afome  he  had  in  drede. 
In  bookes  soothly  as  I  rede. 
Thus  hath  my  friend  with  great  comfort 
Avaunoed  me  with  high  disport. 
Which  would  me  good,  as  much  as  I : 
And  than  anon  fuU  sodainely 
I  tooke  my  leave,  and  streight  I  went 
Unto  the  haie,  for  great  talent 
I  had  to  scene  the  fresh  bothum, 
Wherein  lay  my  salvation, 
And  Oaunger  tooke  keepe,  if  that  I 
Kecpe  him  covenaunt  truely  ; 
So  sore  I  dread  his  manacing, 
I  durst  not  breake  his  bidding, 
For  least  that  I  were  of  him  shent, 
I  brake  not  his  commaundement. 
For  to  purchase  his  good  will, 
It  was  for  to  come  there  till. 
His  mercy  was  too  ferre  behind 
I  kept,  for  I  ne  might  it  find. 
I  complained  and  sighed  sore,  , 

And  languished  evermore. 
For  I  durst  nat  overgo, 
Unto  the  rose  I  loved  so. 
Throughout  my  deeming  utterly. 
That  he  had  knowledge  certainly  : 
Than  Love  me  ladde  in  such  a  wise. 
That  in  me  there  was  no  feintise, 
Falshood,  ne  no  trecherie  : 
And  yet  he  full  of  villanie. 
Of  disdaine,  and  crueltie. 
On  me  ne  would  have  pitie 
His  cruell  will  for  to  refraine, 
Tho  I  wept  alway,  and  me  complaine. 


And  while  I  was  in  this  tuiment. 
Were  come  of  grace,  by  Crod  sent, 
Fraunchise,  and  with  her  Pity, 
Fttlfilde  the  bothum  of  bounty : 
Thev  go  to  Daunger  anon  right 
To  ferther  me  with  all  hir  might. 
And  helpe  in  worde  and  in  deed. 
For  well  they  saw  that  it  was  need. 

First  of  her  grace  dame  Fraunchise 
Hath  taken  of  this  emprise  : 
She  saied,  ^  Daunger  great  wrong  ye  do 
To  worche  this  man  so  much  wo, 
Or  pinen  him  so  angerly, 
It  is  to  you  great  villany : 
I  cannot  see  why  ne  how 
That  he  hath  trespassed  againe  yon. 
Save  that  he  loveUi,  wherrore  ye  shold 
The  more  in  charitie  of  him  hold  : 
The  force  of  love  maketh  him  do  this, 
Who  would  him  blame  he  did  amis. 
He  leveth  more  than  he  may  do. 
His  paine  is  hard,  ye  mav  see  lo  : 
And  love  in  no  wise  would  consent 
That  ye  have  power  to  repent. 
For  though  that  quicke  ye  would  him  slo. 
Fro  love  his  herte  may  nat  go. 

^  Now  swete  sir,  it  is  your  ease 
Him  for  to  anger  or  disotfe. 
Alas,  what  may  it  you  avaunce 
To  doen  to  him  so  great  greavaunoe  t 
What  worship  is  it  againe  him  take. 
Or  on  your  man  a  werre  make, 
Sith  he  so  lowly  every  wise 
Is  ready,  as  ye  lust  devise  ! 
If  Love  have  caught  him  in  his  laas, 
You  for  to  beye  in  every  caas, 
And  been  your  subject  at  your  will. 
Should  ye  therefore  willen  him  ill ! 
Ye  shuld  him  spare  more  all  out. 
Than  him  that  is  both  proud  and  stout : 
0)urte8ie  would  that  ye  succoure 
Hem  that  been  meeke  under  your  core  : 
His  herte  is  hard  that  woU  not  meeke. 
Whan  men  of  meekenesse  him  beeeeke." 

**  This  is  certaine,"  saied  Pitie, 
<'  We  see  oft  that  humilitie. 
Both  ire,  and  also  felonie 
Venquisheth,  and  also  malanchollie. 
To  stonde  forth  in  such  duresse 
This  crueltie  and  wiekednesse  : 
Wherefore  I  pray  you,  sir  Daungere, 
For  to  maintaine  no  lenger  here 
Such  cruell  warre  againe  your  man. 
As  wholly  yours  as  ever  he  can. 
Nor  that  ye  worcheu  no  more  wo 
Upon  this  caiUfe  that  languisheth  so, 
Which  woU  no  more  to  you  trespace. 
But  put  him  wholly  in  your  grace : 
His  offence  ne  was  but  lite. 
The  god  of  love  it  was  to  wite. 
That  he  your  thrall  so  greatly  is. 
And  if  ye  harme  him  ye  doen  amis. 
Fur  he  hath  had  full  hard  pennaunce, 
Sith  that  ye  reft  him  thaquaintaunce. 
Of  Bialacoil,  his  most  joie, 
Which  all  his  paines  might  acooie : 
He  was  before  annoyed  sore. 
But  than  ye  doubled  him  well  inore. 
For  he  of  blisse  hath  been  full  bare, 
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Sith  BialAcoil  was  fro  him  fare : 
Love  hath  to  him  great  distreese, 
He  hath  no  Deed  of  more  duresse : 
Voideth  from  him  your  ire  I  rede. 
Ye  may  not  winnen  in  this  dede, 
Maketh  Bialaeoil  repaire  againe, 
And  haveth  pitie  upon  his  paine, 
For  Fraunchise  woll,  and  I  Pite, 
That  merdfuU  to  him  ye  be. 
And  sith  that  she  and  I  accorde. 
Have  upon  him  misericorde, 
For  I  yon  pray,  and  eke  moneste, 
Nought  to  refusen  our  requeste  : 
For  he  is  hard  and  fell  of  thought, 
That  for  us  two  woU  doe  right  nought. 

Daunger  ne  might  no  more  endure, 
He  meeked  him  unto  measure. 
**  I  woU  in  no  wise,"  saieth  Daungere, 
"  Denie  that  ye  have  asked  here  : 
It  were  too  great  uncourtesie, 
I  well  he  have  the  companie 
Of  Bialaeoil,  as  ye  devise, 
I  woU  him  let  in  no  wise." 

To  Bialaeoil  than  went  in  hie, 
Fraunchise,  and  saied  full  curteslie  : 
"  Ye  have  too  long  be  deignous 
Unto  this  lover,  and  daungerous 
Fro  him  to  withdraw  your  presence. 
Which  hath  do  to  him  great  offence. 
That  ye  not  would  upon  him  see. 
Wherefore  a  sorrowfuU  man  is  hee  : 
Shape  ye  to  pay  him,  and  to  please, 
Of  my  love  if  ye  woU  have  ease, 
FuMll  his  will,  sith  that  ye  know 
Daunger  is  daunted  and  brought  low 
Through  helpe  of  me  and  of  Pite 
You  dare  no  more  aferde  be." 

**  I  shall  do  right  as  ye  will " 
Saith  Bialaeoil, «  for  it  is  skill, 
Sith  Daunger  woU  that  it  so  be : " 
Than  Fraunchise  hath  him  sent  to  me. 


BiALAODiL  at  the  beginning 

Salued  me  in  hb  conmiing. 

No  straangenesscf  was  in  him  scene. 

No  more  tnan  he  had  wrathed  been, 

As  faire  semblaunt  than  shewed  he  me, 

And  goodly,  as  afome  did  he, 

And  by  the  honde  without  dout. 

Within  the  haie  right  all  about. 

He  lad  me  with  right  good  chere. 

All  enriron  the  vergere, 

That  Daungere  had  me  chased  fro  : 

Nor  have  I  leave  over  all  to  go. 

Now  am  I  raised  at  my  devise 

Fro  Hell  unto  Paradise. 

Thus  Bialaeoil  of  gentlenesse 

With  all  his  paine  and  bustnesse, 

Hath  shewed  me  onely  of  grace 

The  efters  of  the  swote  pkuse. 

I  saw  the  rose  when  I  was  nigh, 
Was  greater  woxen,  and  more  high, 
Freshe,  roddy,  and  (aire  of  hew. 
Of  colour  ever  iliche  new  : 
And  whan  I  had  it  long  scene, 
I  saw  that  through  the  leaves  greene. 
The  rose  spread  to  spannishing. 
To  scene  it  was  a  goodly  thing, 
But  it  ne  was  so  sprede  on  biisde. 
That  men  within  might  know  the  sede, 


For  it  covert  was  and  close 

Both  with  the  leaves  and  with  the  rose, 

The  stalke  was  even  and  erene  upright, 

It  was  thereon  a  goodly  sight, 

And  well  the  better  without  wene 

For  the  seede  was  not  sene. 

Full  faire  it  sprad,  the  god  of  blesse, 

For  such  another,  as  I  gesse, 

Afome  ne  was,  ne  more  vermeile, 

I  was  abawed  for  marveile, 

For  ever  the  fairer  that  it  was, 

The  more  I  am  bounden  in  Loves  laas. 

Long  I  abode  there  sooth  to  say. 

Till  Bialaeoil  I  gan  to  pray. 

Whan  that  I  saw  him  in  no  wise 

To  me  wamen  his  servise. 

That  he  me  would  graunt  a  thing. 

Which  to  remember  b  well  fitting : 

This  is  to  saine,  that  of  his  grace 

He  would  me  yeve  leisure  and  space 

To  me  that  was  so  desirous 

To  have  a  kissing  precious 

Of  the  goodly  fresh  rose. 

That  so  sweetly  smelleth  in  my  nose, 

'*  For  if  it  you  displeased  nought, 

I  woU  gladUy,  as  I  have  sought, 

Have  a  kiss  thereof  freely 

Of  your  yeft,  for  certainely 

I  woll  none  have  but  by  your  leve, 

So  loth  me  were  you  for  to  greve.' 


*» 


He  saied,  *'  Frend,  so  God  me  spede. 
Of  Chastitie  I  have  such  drede, 
Thou  shouldest  not  warned  be  for  me. 
But  I  dare  not  for  Chastite  : 
Againe  her  dare  I  not  misdo, 
For  alway  hiddeth  she  me  so 
To  yeve  no  lover  leave  to  kisse, 
For  who  therto  may  winnen  ywisse, 
He  of  the  surplus  of  the  praie 
May  live  in  hope  to  get  some  day. 
For  who  BO  lussing  may  attaine. 
Of  loves  paine  hath  (sooth  to  saine) 
The  best  and  moste  avenaunt. 
And  earnest  of  the  remenaunt." 

Of  his  answere  I  sighed  sore, 
I  durst  assay  him  tho  no  more, 
I  had  such  drede  to  greve  him  aye  ; 
A  man  shuld  not  too  much  assaye 
To  chafe  his  friend  out  of  measure. 
Nor  put  his  life  in  aventure  ; 
For  no  man  at  the  first  stroke 
Ne  may  not  fell  downe  an  oke. 
Nor  of  the  reisins  have  the  wine. 
Till  grapes  be  ripe  and  well  afine. 
Be  sore  empressed,  I  you  ensure. 
And  drawen  out  of  the  pressure  : 
But  I  forpeined  wonder  strong. 
Though  that  I  abode  right  long 
And  after  the  kisse,  in  paine  and  wo, 
Sith  I  to  kisse  desired  so  : 
Till  that  renning  on  my  distresse. 
There  come  Venus  the  goddesse 
(Which  aye  werrieth  Chastite) 
Came  of  her  grace  to  succour  me. 
Whose  might  is  know  ferre  and  wide. 
For  she  is  mother  of  Cupide, 
The  god  of  Love,  blinde  as  stone, 
Thathelpeth  lovers  many  one. 
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This  lady  brought  in  her  right  hond 
Of  brenning  fix«  »  biasing  brond, 
Whereof  the  flame  and  lM>te  fire 
Hath  many  a  lady  in  desire 
Of  lore  brought,  and  sore  hette. 
And  in  her  service  her  herte  is  sette. 
This  lady  was  of  good  entayle, 
Right  wonderful!  of  apparaile, 
By  her  attire  so  bright  and  shene. 
Men  might  perceive  well  and  sene. 
She  was  not  of  religionn  : 
Nor  I  nill  make  mentioun 
Nor  of  robe,  nor  of  treasonr, 
Of  broche,  neither  of  her  ridi  attonr, 
Ne  of  her  girdle  about  her  side, 
For  that  I  n'ill  not  long  abide, 
But  knoweth  well,  that  certainly 
She  was  arraied  richely  ; 
Devoid  of  pride  certaine  she  was, 
To  Bialaooil  she  went  apaas, 
And  to  him  shortely  in  a  clause 
She  said  :  **  Sir,  what  is  the  cause 
Ye  ben  of  port  so  daungerous 
Unto  this  lover,  and  dainous. 
To  graunt  him  nothing  but  a  kisse  ? 
To  wame  it  him  ye  done  amisse, 
Sith  well  ye  wot,  how  that  hee 
Is  Loves  servaunt,  as  ye  may  see. 
And  hath  beautie,  wherthrough  he  is 
Worthy  of  love  to  have  the  blis  : 
How  he  is  seemely  behold  and  see^ 
How  he  is  (aire,  how  he  is  free. 
How  he  is  swote  and  debonaire, 
Of  age  young,  lusty,  and  faire. 
There  is  no  lady  so  hautaine, 
Duchesse,  oountesse,  ne  chastelaine, 
That  I  nolde  hold  her  ungodly. 
For  to  refuse  him  utterly. 

^  His  breath  is  also  good  and  sweie, 
And  eke  his  lips  roddy  and  mete, 
Onely  to  plaine,  and  to  kiss, 
Graunt  him  a  jusse  of  gentleness. 

^  His  teeth  am  also  white  and  dene, 
Me  thinketh  wrong  withouten  wene. 
If  ye  now  wame  lum,  trusteth  me, 
To  graunt  that  a  kisse  have  he, 
The  lasse  ye  helpe  him  that  ye  haste, 
And  the  more  time  shuU  ye  waste." 

Whan  the  flame  of  the  very  brond 
That  Venus  brought  in  her  right  bond, 
Had  Bialaooil  wiu  his  hete  smete, 
Anone  he  bad  me  vdthouten  lete, 
Graunt  to  me  the  rose  kisse. 
Than  of  my  paine  I  gan  to  lisse. 
And  to  the  rose  anon  went  I, 
And  kissed  it  full  faithfully : 
There  need  no  man  aske  if  I  was  blith. 
Whan  the  savour  soft  and  lith 
Stroke  to  mine  herte  without  more. 
And  me  allegged  of  my  sore. 
So  was  I  full  of  joy  and  blisse. 
It  is  iaire  such  a  nonre  to  kisse. 
It  was  so  swote  and  saverous, 
I  might  not  be  so  anguishous, 
That  I  mote  glad  and  jolly  be, 
Whan  that  I  remembre  me, 
Yet  ever  among  soothly  to  saine, 
I  suffer  noie  and  muche  paine. 

The  see  may  never  be  so  still. 


That  with  a  little  wind  at  will 
Overwhelme  and  toume  also. 
As  it  were  wood  in  wawes  go, 
After  the  ealme  the  trouble  soone 
Mote  follow,  and  chaunge  as  the  Moone. 
Right  so  lareth  Love,  that  selde  in  one 
Holdeth  his  anker,  for  right  anone 
Whan  they  in  ease  wene  best  to  live, 
They  ben  with  tempest  all  fordrive  : 
Who  serveth  Love,  can  tell  of  wo. 
The  stoundmele  joy  mote  overgo. 
Now  he  hurteth,  and  now  he  cuieih. 
For  selde  in  o  point  Love  endureth. 

Now  is  it  right  me  to  proceed, 
How  Shame  gan  meddle  and  take  heed. 
Through  whom  fell  angers  I  have  hade. 
And  how  the  strong  wall  was  made. 
And  the  castle  of  brede  and  length. 
That  god  of  love  wan  with  his  strength : 
All  this  romance  will  I  set. 
And  for  no  thing  ne  will  I  let. 
So  that  it  liking  to  her  be. 
That  is  the  floure  of  beaute. 
For  she  may  best  my  labour  quite, 
That  I  for  her  love  shall  endite. 

Wicked  Tongue,  that  the  covine 
Of  eveiy  lover  can  devine 
Worst,  and  addeth  more  somdele 
(For  wicked  tongue  saith  never  wele) 
To  me  ward  bare  he  right  great  hate. 
Espying  me  early  and  Ute, 
Till  he  hath  scene  the  great  chere 
Of  Bialaooil  and  me  yfere  : 
He  might  not  his  tongue  withstonde 
Worse  to  reporte  than  he  fonde. 
He  was  so  full  of  cursed  rage ; 
It  sat  him  wele  of  his  linage. 
For  him  an  irons  woman  bare  ; 
His  tongue  was  filed  sharpe  and  square, 
Poimaunt  and  right  kerving. 
And  wonder  bitter  in  speaking ; 
For  whan  that  he  me  gan  espy, 
He  swore  ^&fiirming  sikerly) 
Betweene  Bialaooil  and  me 
Was  evill  acquaintaunce  and  prive : 
He  spake  thereof  so  folilie. 
That  he  awaked  Jelousie, 
Which  all  afraied  in  his  rising. 
When  that  he  heard  jangling. 
He  ran  anon  as  he  were  wood 
To  Bialacoil  there  that  he  stood, 
Which  had  lever  in  this  caas 
Have  ben  at  Reines  or  Amiss, 
For  fote  bote  in  his  fellonie. 
To  him  thus  said  Jelousie  : 
**  Why  hast  thou  ben  so  negligent. 
To  keepen,  whan  I  was  absent. 
This  verger  here  left  in  thy  ward ! 
To  me  thou  haddest  no  regard. 
To  trust  (to  thy  confusion) 
Him  thus,  to  whom  suspection 
I  have  right  great,  for  it  is  node. 
It  is  well  shewed  by  the  dede. 
Great  fault  in  thee  now  have  I  found, 
By  God  anon  thou  shalt  be  bound. 
And  faste  locken  in  a  toure. 
Without  refuite  or  succoure. 

«  For  Shame  too  long  hath  be  thee  fins, 
Oversoone  she  was  ago. 
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Whan  thou  hast  lost  both  drede  and  fere, 

It  seemed  well  she  was  not  here. 

She  was  busie  in  no  wise. 

To  keepe  thee  and  chastise. 

And  for  to  helpen  Chastite 

To  keepe  the  roser,  as  thinketh  me, 

For  then  this  boy  knave  so  boldly, 

^e  should  not  have  be  hardy 

In  this  verge  had  such  game, 

Which  now  me  tumeth  to  great  shame." 

BiALACon.  nist  what  to  say, 
Fall  faine  he  would  have  fled  away, 
For  feare  have  hid,  nere  that  he 
All  suddainly  tooke  him  with  me : 
And  whan  I  saw  he  had  so. 
This  Jelousie  take  us  two, 
I  was  astonied,  and  knew  no  rede. 
Bat  fled  away  for  very  drede. 

Then  Shame  came  forth  full  simply, 
She  wende  have  trespaced  full  greatly. 
Humble  of  her  port,  and  made  it  simple. 
Wearing  a  vaile  in  stede  of  wimple. 
As  nonnes  done  in  hir  abbey  : 
Because  her  herte  was  in  affray, 
She  gan  to  speake  within  a  throw 
To  Jelousie,  right  wonder  low. 

First  of  his  grace  she  besought. 
And  said :  **  Sir,  ne  leveth  nought 
Wicked  Tongue,  that  false  eiipie. 
Which  is  so  glad  to  faine  and  lie. 
He  hath  you  made,  through  flattering, 
On  Bialacoil  a  false  leasing  : 
His  falsenesse  is  not  now  anew. 
It  is  too  long  that  he  him  knew  : 
This  is  not  the  first  daie. 
For  Wicked  Tongue  hath  custome  aie, 
Younge  folkes  to  bewrie, 
And  false  lesines  on  hem  lie. 

^  Yet  neverthelesse  I  see  among, 
That  the  soigne  it  is  so  long 
Of  BialacoU,  hertes  to  lure, 
In  Loves  service  for  to  endure. 
Drawing  suche  folke  him  to. 
That  he  had  nothing  with  to  do. 
But  in  soothnesse  I  trowe  nought. 
That  Bialacoil  had  ever  in  thought 
To  do  trespace  or  villanie, 
Bat  for  his  mother  Curtesie 
Hath  taught  him  ever  to  be 
Good  of  acquaintaunce  and  prive. 
For  he  loveth  none  heavinesse, 
But  mirth  and  play,  and  all  gladnesse  ; 
He  hateth  all  trechoos, 
Soleine  folke  and  envious : 
For  ye  weten  how  ^at  he 
WoU  ever  glad  and  joyfiill  be 
Honestly  with  folke  to  play : 
I  have  be  ne^^ligent  in  eood  fay 
To  chastise  him,  thereK»re  now  I 
Of  herte  I  crie  you  here  mercy. 
That  I  have  ben  so  recheles 
To  tamen  him  withouten  lees. 
Of  my  folly  I  me  repent, 
Now  woll  I  hole  set  mine  entent 
To  keepe  both  low  and  still 
Bialacoil  to  do  your  will." 

"  Shame,  Shame  "  (said  Jelousy) 
*  To  be  bitrashed  great  drede  have  I. 
**  Leeherie  hath  dombe  so  hie 


That  almost  bleared  is  mine  eie. 

No  wonder  is,  if  that  drede  have  I, 

Over  all  reigneth  Lechery, 

Whose  might  groweth  night  and  day. 

Both  in  cloyster  and  in  abbay, 

Chastitte  is  worried  over  all. 

Therefore  I  woll  with  siker  wall 

Close  both  roses  and  rosere, 

I  have  too  long  in  this  manere 

Left  hem  unclosed  wilfully : 

Wherefore  I  am  right  inwardly 

Sorrowful!,  and  repent  me. 

But  now  they  shall  no  longer  be 

Unclosed,  and  yet  I  drede  sore, 

I  shall  repent  ferthermore, 

For  the  game  goeth  all  amis, 

Counsaile  I  must  new  ywis, 

I  have  too  long  trusted  thee, 

But  now  it  shall  no  lenger  bee  : 

For  he  may  best  in  every  cost 

Deceive  that  men  trusten  most : 

I  see  well  that  I  am  nigh  shent, 

But  if  I  set  my  full  entent 

Remedye  to  purvay : 

Wherefore  close  I  shall  the  way 

From  hem  that  woll  the  rose  espie, 

And  come  to  wait  me  villanie, 

For  in  good  faith  and  in  trouth 

I  woll  not  let  for  no  slouth 

To  live  the  more  in  sikemesse, 

Do  make  anon  a  fortresse. 

Than  close  the  roses  of  good  savour  ; 

In  middes  shall  I  make  a  tour 

To  put  Bialacoil  in  prison. 

For  ever  I  drede  me  of  treason  ; 

I  trow  I  shall  him  keepe  so. 

That  he  shall  have  no  might  to  go 

About  to  make  compagnie 

To  hem  that  thinke  of  viUanie,  • 

Ne  to  no  such  as  hath  ben  here 

Afome,  and  found  in  him  good  chore, 

Which  ban  assailed  him  to  shend. 

And  with  hir  trowandise  to  blend, 

A  foole  is  eith  to  beguile. 

But  may  I  live  a  little  while. 

He  shall  forthinke  his  faire  semblaunt." 

And  with  that  word  came  Drede  avaunt. 
Which  was  abashed,  and  in  great  fere. 
Whan  he  wist  Jelousie  was  Uiere. 
He  was  for  drede  in  such  affi-ay. 
That  not  a  worde  durst  he  say. 
But  muikinff  stood  full  still  alone 
(Till  Jelousie  his  way  was  gone) 
Save  Shame,  that  him  not  forsoke. 
Both  Drede  and  she  full  sore  quoke. 
That  at  last  Drede  abraide. 
And  to  his  cousin  Shame  saide. 

'*  Shame"  (he  said)  **  in  sooth&stnesse. 
To  me  it  is  great  heavinesse. 
That  the  noise  so  ferre  is  go, 
And  the  slaunder  of  us  two : 
But  siihe  that  it  is  befall, 
We  may  it  not  againe  call. 
When  once  sprung  is  a  fame  : 
For  many  a  yeare  withouten  blame 
"  We  have  ben,  and  many  a  day, 
For  many  an  April  and  many  a  May 
We  ban  passed,  not  ashamed. 
Till  Jelousie  hath  us  blamed 
Of  mistrust  and  suspection 
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GaoBeleflse,  without  encheaon : 
Go  we  to  Daunger  hastely, 
And  let  us  shew  him  openly, 
That  he  hath  not  aright  wrought, 
Whan  that  he  set  not  his  thought 
To  keepe  better  the  purprise  ; 
In  his  doing  he  is  not  wise. 
He  hath  to  us  do  great  wrong, 
That  hath  snffred  now  so  long 
Biahicoil  to  have  his  will 
All  his  lustes  to  fulfill : 
He  must  amend  it  utterly, 
Or  els  shall  he  villanonsly 
Exiled  be  out  of  this  lond : 
For  he  the  warre  may  not  withstond 
Of  Jelousie,  nor  the  greefe, 
Sith  Bialaooil  is  at  mischeefe." 

To  Daunger,  Shame  and  Drede  anon 
The  right  way  ben  gon  : 
The  chorie  they  founde  hem  afome 
LigKuiff  under  an  hawthome. 
Under  nis  head  no  pillow  was, 
But  in  the  stede  a  tmsse  of  graa : 
He  slombred,  and  a  nappe  he  toke, 
Till  Shame  pitously  him  shoke, 
And  great  manace  on  him  gan  make. 

^  Why  sleenest  thou  when  thou  should  wake' 
(Quod  Shame;  **  thou  dost  us  Tillanie, 
Who  trusteth  thee,  he  doth  follie. 
To  keepe  roses  or  bothums 
When  they  be  faire  in  hir  seasons : 
Thou  art  woxe  too  familiere 
Where  thou  should  be  straunge  of  chere, 
Stout  of  thy  port,  readv  to  greve : 
Thou  doest  great  folly  for  to  leve 
Bialacoil  here  in  to  ^Jl 
The  yonger  man  to  shenden  us  all : 
Though  that  thou  sleepe,  we  may  here, 
Of  Jelousie  great  noise  here. 
Art  thou  now  late,  rise  up  and  hye. 
And  stop  soone  and  deliverlye 
All  the  gape  of  the  hay  ; 
Do  no  favour  I  thee  pray : 
It  falleth  nothing  to  thy  name. 
To  make  fair  semblant,  were  tiion  mayst  blame. 

''  If  Bialaooil  be  sweet  and  free, 
Dogged  and  fell  thou  shuldest  bee, 
Froward  and  outragious  ywis, 
A  chorie  ehauugeth  that  curteis  is : 
This  have  I  heard  oft  in  saying, 
That  man  may  for  no  daunting 
Make  a  sparhauke  of  a  bosarde  : 
All  men  hold  thee  for  musarde, 
That  debonaire  have  founden  thee. 
It  sitteth  thee  nought  curteis  to  bee. 
To  do  men  pleasaunce  or  servise. 
In  thee  it  is  recreaundise  : 
Let  thy  werkes  ferre  and  nere 
Be  like  thy  name,  which  is  Daungere.*' 

Then  all  abashed  in  shewing. 
Anon  spake  Drede,  right  thus  saying. 
And  said,  **  Daunger,  I  drede  me. 
That  thou  ne  wolt  besie  be 
To  keepe  that  thou  hast  to  keepe. 
When  thou  shuldest  wake,  thou  art  asleepe  : 
Thou  shalt  be  grooved  certainely, 
If  thee  aspie  t^lousy. 


Or  if  he  finde  thee  in  bhune. 
He  hath  to  day  assailed  Shame, 
And  chased  away  with  great  manaoe 
Bialacoil  out  of  Uib  place. 
And  sweareth  shortly  that  he  shall 
Enclose  him  in  a  sturdy  wall ; 
And  all  is  for  thv  wickednease. 
For  that  thee  faileth  straungenesse  ; 
Thine  herte  I  trow  be  failed  all ; 
Thou  shalt  repent  in  special!, 
If  Jelousie  the  soothe  knew, 
Thou  shalt  forthinke,  and  sore  rew.*' 

With  that  the  chorie  his  clubbe  gan  shake, 
Frouning  his  eyen  gan  to  make. 
And  hidous  chere,  as  man  in  rage. 
For  ire  he  brent  in  his  visage  : 
Whan  that  he  heard  him  blamed  so. 
He  said, "  Out  of  my  witte  I  go. 
To  be  discomfite  I  have  great  wrong, 
Certes,  I  have  now  lived  too  long, 
Sith  I  may  not  this  closer  keepe. 
All  quicke  I  would  be  dolven  deepe. 
If  any  man  shall  more  repaire 
Into  this  garden  for  foule  or  laire. 
Mine  herte  for  ire  gothe  afere^ 
That  I  let  any  entre  here, 
I  have  doe  folly  now  I  see, 
But  now  it  shall  amended  be. 
Who  setteth  foot  here  any  more. 
Truly  he  shall  repent  it  sore, 
For  no  man  more  into  this  place 
Of  me  to  enter  shall  have  grace. 
Lever  I  had  with  swerdes  twaine. 
Throughout  mine  herte,  in  every  vaiae 
Perced  to  be,  with  many  a  wound. 
Than  slouth  should  in  me  be  found  : 
From  henceforth  by  night  or  day, 
I  shall  defend  it  if  I  may 
Withouten  any  exception 
Of  cache  manner  condition, 
And  if  I  it  any  man  graunt, 
Holdeth  me  for  recreaunf 

Then  Daunger  on  his  feet  gan  stond. 

And  hent  a  burden  in  his  bond. 

Wroth  in  his  ire  ne  left  he  nought. 

But  through  the  verger  he  hath  sought, 

If  he  might  find  hole  or  trace. 

Where  tnrough  that  me  mote  forth  by  pace, 

Or  any  gappe,  he  did  it  close. 

That  no  man  might  touch  a  rose 

Of  the  roser  all  about. 

He  shetteth  every  man  without. 

Thus  dav  bv  day  Daunger  is  weiB, 
More  wonderfull  and  more  divers, 
And  feller  eke  than  ever  he  was. 
For  him  full  oft  I  sing  alas. 
For  I  ne  may  nought  through  his  ire 
Recover  that  I  most  desire ; 
Mine  herte  alas  woU  brest  atwo, 
For  Bialacoil  1  wrathed  so : 
For  certainly  in  every  member 
I  quake,  when  I  me  remember 
Of  the  bothum,  which  I  would 
Full  oft  a  day  scene  and  behold. 
And  when  I  thinke  upon  the  kiase. 
And  how  muche  joy  and  blisse, 
I  had  through  the  savour  swete. 
For  want  of  it  I  grone  and  grete : 
Me  thinketh  I  fele  yet  in  my  nose 
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The  swete  savoar  of  the  rose, 

And  now  I  wote  that  I  mote  go 

So  ferre  the  fiwsh  floares  fro, 

To  me  full  welcome  were  the  death, 

Abaence  thereof  ^alas)  me  sleeth, 

For  whylome  wim  this  roee,  alaa^ 

I  touched  nose,  mouth,  and  face, 

But  now  the  death  I  must  abide  ; 

But  LoTe  consent  another  tide, 

That  ones  I  touch  may  and  kisse, 

I  trow  mv  paine  shall  never  liase  ; 

Thereon  is  all  my  covetise, 

Which  brent  my  heart  in  many  wise. 

Now  shall  repaire  againe  sighing. 

Long  watch  on  nights,  and  no  sleeping. 

Thought  in  wishing,  turment,  and  wo, 

With  many  a  turning  to  and  fro, 

That  halfe  my  paine  I  cannot  tell. 

For  I  am  fidlen  into  Hell, 

From  paradise  and  wealth,  the  more 

My  turment  greveth  more  and  mora, 

Annoyeth  now  the  bittemesse. 

That  I  tofome  have  felt  sweetneese. 

And  Wicked  Tongue,  through  his  Iklshede, 

Caoseth  all  mv  wo  and  drede, 

On  me  he  liem  a  pitous  charge. 

Because  his  tongue  was  too  large. 

Now  it  is  time  shortly  that  I 
Tell  you  something  of  Jelousie, 
That  was  in  great  suspection  : 
About  him  Idt  he  no  mason, 
That  stone  could  lay,  ne  querrour. 
He  hired  hem  to  make  a  tour  : 
And  first  the  roses  for  to  keepe. 
About  hem  made  he  a  ditch  deepe, 
Right  wonder  laige,  and  also  brode. 
Upon  the  whiche  also  stode 
Of  squared  stone  a  sturdy  wall. 
Which  on  a  cragee  was  founded  all. 
And  ri^ht  great  Uiicknesse  eke  it  bare. 
About  it  was  founded  square 
An  hundred  fSiuiome  on  eyery  side. 
It  was  all  liche  long  and  wide, 
Least  any  time  it  were  assailed. 
Full  well  about  it  was  battailed, 
And  round  environ  eke  were  set 
Full  many  a  rich  and  faire  toumet. 
At  every  corner  of  this  wall 
Was  set  a  tour  full  principall. 
And  everiche  had  without  fable 
A  portcuUise  defensable 
To  keepe  off  enemies,  and  to  greve. 
That  there  hir  force  would  prove. 

And  eke  amidde  this  purprise 
Was  made  a  tour  of  great  maistrise, 
A  fairer  saugh  no  man  with  sight, 
Large  and  wide,  and  of  great  might. 
They  dradde  none  assaut. 
Of  ginne,  gonne,  nor  ektUTaut, 
The  tempmre  of  the  mortere 
Was  made  of  liquor  wonder  dere. 
Of  quicke  lime  persaunt  and  egre. 
The  which  was  tempred  with  vinegre. 

The  stone  was  ha^  of  adamaunt. 
Whereof  they  made  the  foundemannt. 
The  tonre  was  round  made  in  compas. 
In  all  this  world  no  richer  was, 
Ne  better  ordained  therewithal!. 
About  the  tour  was  made  a  wall. 
So  that  betwixt  that  and  the  tour. 


Roses  were  set  of  sweet  savour, 
With  many  roses  that  they  here. 
And  eke  within  the  castle  were 
Spzingolds,  gonnes,  bowes,  and  arehers^ 
And  eke  about  at  comers 
Men  seine  over  the  wall  stond 
Great  engines,  who  were  nere  bond. 
And  in  the  kernels  here  and  there. 
Of  arblasters  great  plentie  were. 
None  armour  might  hir  stroke  withstond. 
It  were  folly  to  prease  to  bond ; 
Without  the  diche  were  listes  made. 
With  wall  battailed  large  and  brade. 
For  men  and  horse  should  not  attaine 
Too  nigh  the  diche  over  the  plaine. 
Thus  Jelousie  hath  environ 
Sette  about  his  gamison 
With  walles  round,  and  diche  deepe, 
Onely  the  roser  for  to  keepe. 
And  Daunger  early  and  late 
The  keyes  kept  of  the  utter  gate. 
The  which  opened  toward  the  east, 
And  he  had  with  him  at  least 
Thirtie  servants  echone  by  name. 

That  other  gate  kept  Shame, 
Which  opened,  as  it  was  couth. 
Toward  the  parte  of  the  south, 
Serseaunts  assigned  were  her  to 
Full  many,  her  will  for  to  do. 
Than  Drede  had  in  her  baUlie 
The  keeping  of  the  constablerie, 
Toward  the  north  I  understond. 
That  opened  upon  the  left  bond. 
The  which  for  nothing  may  be  sure. 
But  if  she  doe  busie  cure 
Early  on  morrow  and  also  late. 
Strongly  to  shette  and  barre  the  gate  : 
Of  every  thine  that  she  mav  see, 
Drede  is  aferde,  where  so  she  bee. 
For  with  a  puffe  of  little  wind, 
Drede  is  astonied  in  her  mind. 
Therefore  for  stealing  of  the  rose, 
I  rede  her  nat  the  vate  unclose, 
A  foules  flight  would  make  her  flee, 
And  eke  a  shaddow  if  she  it  see. 

Tham  Wicked  Tongue  full  of  envie. 
With  souldiours  of  Normandie, 
As  he  that  causeth  all  debate, 
Was  keeper  of  the  fourth  gate. 
And  also  to  the  tother  three. 
He  went  full  ofte  for  to  see. 
When  his  lotte  was  to  walke  a  night, 
His  instrumentes  would  he  dight. 
For  to  blowe  and  make  soune, 
Ofter  than  he  hath  enchesoune. 
And  walken  oft  upon  the  wall. 
Comers  and  wickettes  over  all, 
Full  narrow  searchen  and  espie  ; 
Though  he  nought  fond,  yet  would  he  lie 
Discordaunt  ever  fro  armonie. 
And  dissoned  from  melodic, 
Controve  he  would,  and  foule  faile, 
With  homepipes  of  Comewaile. 
In  floytes  made  he  discordaunce, 
And  in  his  musicke  with  miachaunce, 
He  would  seine  with  notes  newe, 
That  he  fond  no  woman  trew, 
Ne  that  he  saw  never  in  his  life. 
Unto  her  husbond  a  trew  wife  : 
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Ne  none  bo  fall  of  honeste, 
That  she  nill  langh  and  merry  be, 
Whan  that  ahe  heareth  or  may  espie 
A  man  apeaken  of  lecherie. 
Everiche  of  hem  hath  some  ¥100, 
One  18  diahonest,  another  ia  nioej 
If  one  be  foil  of  villanie, 
Another  with  a  lioorooB  eie, 
If  one  be  fall  of  wantonnesae, 
Another  ia  a  chidereaae. 

ThuB  Wicked  tong,  God  yeve  him  ahame^ 
Can  pat  hem  ererichone  in  blame, 
Withoot  deaert  and  caoaeleaee, 
He  lieth,  though  they  ben  guiltleaae  ; 
I  have  pity  to  aeene  the  aorrow, 
That  waketh  both  eren  and  morrow. 
To  innocenta  doth  auch  grevaunoe, 
I  pray  God  yeve  him  evill  channee, 
That  he  ever  ao  buaie  ia, 
Of  any  woman  to  aeine  amia. 

Eke  Jelouaie  God  confound. 
That  hath  made  a  toare  ao  round, 
And  made  about  a  gariaon. 
To  aette  Bialaeoil  in  priaon. 
The  which  ia  ahette  there  in  the  tour. 
Full  long  to  holde  there  aojoor, 
There  for  live  in  pennaunce. 
And  for  to  do  him  more  grevaunoe. 
Which  hath  ordained  Jelouaie, 
An  olde  recke  for  to  apie 
The  manner  of  his  govemaunce. 
The  which  devill  in  her  en&unce 
Had  learned  of  Loves  art. 
And  of  his  plays  tooke  her  part. 
She  was  expert  in  his  aerviae, 
She  knew  each  wrenche  and  every  giae 
Of  love,  and  every  wile, 
It  waa  hard  her  to  beguile. 

Of  Bialaeoil  she  tooke  aye  hede, 
That  ever  he  Uveth  in  wo  and  drede. 
He  kept  him  coy  and  eke  privee, 
LcAst  in  him  ahe  hadde  see 
Any  folly  countenance. 
For  she  knew  all  the  old  daunce. 

And  after  this,  whan  Jelousie 
Had  Bialaeoil  in  his  baillie, 
And  ahette  him  up  that  was  ao  Iree, 
For  Bure  of  him  he  would  bee, 
He  truateth  aore  in  his  castell. 
The  strong  werke  hin^  liketh  well, 
He  dradde  nat  that  no  glotons 
Should  steale  lus  roses  or  bothoms. 
The  roses  weren  aasured  all 
Defenced  with  the  strong  wall> 
Now  Jelousie  full  well  may  be 
Of  drede  devoid  in  liberte, 
Whether  that  he  sleepe  or  wake, 
For  of  his  roses  may  none  be  take. 

But  I  (alas)  now  moume  shall. 

Because  I  was  without  the  wall. 

Full  muche  dole  and  mone  I  made, 

Who  had  wist  what  wo  I  hade, 

I  trow  he  would  have  had  pite. 

Love  too  deare  had  aolde  me 

The  good  that  of  hia  love  had  I, 

I  went  about  it  all  queintly. 

But  now  through  doubling  of  my  patne 

I  see  he  woll  it  sell  againe. 

And  me  a  new  bargaine  lere, 


The  which  all  out  the  more  is  dere, 
For  the  solhuie  that  I  have  lome. 
Than  I  had  it  never  afome ; 
Certaine  I  am  full  like  indeed 
To  him  that  cast  in  earth  his  seed. 
And  hath  joy  of  the  new  springing, 
Whan  it  greeneth  in  the  ginning. 
And  is  also  fairs  and  fresh  of  flour, 
Lustie  to  aeene,  awote  of  odour. 
But  ere  he  it  in  his  sheves  shore. 
May  Call  a  weather  that  shall  it  derey 
And  make  it  to  fade  and  fall. 
The  stalks,  the  greine,  and  floures  all. 
That  to  the  tiller  ia  fordone. 
The  hope  that  he  had  too  soone : 
I  drede  certaine  that  so  fare  I, 
For  hope  and  travaile  sikerly 
Ben  me  beraft  all  with  a  storme. 
The  floure  nill  seden  of  my  come. 
For  Love  hath  so  avauneed  me. 
When  I  began  my  privite. 
To  Bialaeoil  all  for  to  tell. 
Whom  I  ne  found  froward  ne  fell. 
But  tooke  agree  all  whole  my  play  ; 
But  Love  is  of  ao  hard  aaaay. 
That  lUl  at  onea  he  reved  me. 
Whan  I  weent  beat  aboven  to  have  be. 

It  is  of  Love,  as  of  Fortune, 
That  chaunseth  oft,  and  nill  contnne^ 
Which  whyTome  woll  of  folke  smile, 
And  glombe  on  hem  another  while. 
Now  friend,  now  foe,  shalt  her  feele. 
For  a  twinckling  toumeth  her  wheele* 

She  can  writhe  her  head  away. 
This  ia  the  concourse  of  her  play. 
She  can  areise  that  doeth  moume. 
And  whirle  adoune,  and  overtoume 
Who  sitteth  highest,  but  as  her  lust, 
A  foole  is  he  ihat  woll  her  trust, 
For  it  is  I  that  am  come  doun 
Through  charge  and  revolutioun, 
Sith  Bialaeoil  mote  fro  me  twin, 
Shette  in  her  prison  vonde  within. 
His  absence  at  mine  herte  I  fele, 
For  all  my  joy  and  all  mine  hole 
Was  in  him  and  in  the  rose. 
That  but  you  will,  which  him  doeth  dose, 
'Open,  that  I  may  him  aee. 
Love  woll  not  that  I  cured  bee 
Of  the  paines  that  I  endure, 
Nor  of  my  cruell  aventure. 

Ah,  Bialaeoil  mine  owne  dere. 
Though  thou  be  now  a  prisonere, 
Keepe  at  least  thine  herte  to  me. 
And  suffer  nat  that  it  daunted  be, 
Ne  let  not  Jealousie  in  his  rage, 
Putten  thine  heart  in  no  servage. 
Although  he  chastice  thee  without. 
And  make  thy  bodie  unto  him  lout. 
Have  herte  as  hard  as  Diamannt, 
Stedfast,  and  naught  pliaunt : 
In  prison  though  thy  bodie  bee 
At  large  keepe  thine  herte  free, 
A  true  herte  will  not  plie  , 

For  no  manace  that  it  may  drie. 
If  Jelousie  doeth  thee  paine. 
Quite  him  his  wile  thus  agaioe, 
To  venge  thee  at  least  in  thought. 
If  other  way  thou  maiest  nought, 
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And  in  this  wise  subtelly 

Worch^  and  winne  the  maistrie. 

But  yet  I  am  in  great  affray. 

Least  thou  doe  nat  as  I  say, 

I  drede  thou  canst  me  great  maugre, 

That  thou  emprisoned  art  for  me, 

But  that  nat  for  my  trespas. 

For  through  me  nerer  duoovered  was 

Yet  thing  that  ought  be  secre  : 

Well  more  annoie  is  in  me, 

Than  is  in  thee  of  this  mischaunce, 

For  I  endure  more  hard  penaunce 

Than  any  can  saine  or  thinke. 

That  for  the  sorrow  almost  I  sinke, 

Whan  I  remember  me  of  my  wo, 

Full  nigh  out  of  my  witte  I  go. 

Inwud  mine  herte  I  feele  blede, 
For  oomfortlesse  the  death  I  drede, 
Owe  I  nat  well  to  have  distresse. 
Whan  ialse,  through  hir  wickednene. 
And  traitours,  that  am  enWous, 
To  noien  me  be  so  ooragious. 

Ah,  Bialacoil  full  weU  I  see. 
That  they  hem  shape  to  deceive  thee, 
To  make  thee  buxom  to  hir  law. 
And  with  hir  oorde  thee  to  draw 
Where  so  hem  lust,  right  at  hir  will, 
I  drede  they  have  thee  brought  theretill : 
Without  comfort,  the  thought  me  sleeth, 
This  same  would  bring  me  to  my  death, 
For  if  your  good  will  I  lose, 
I  mote  be  dead,  I  may  not  chese. 
And  if  that  thou  foryete  me. 
Mine  herte  shall  never  in  liking  be, 
Nor  elswhere  find  sollace. 
If  I  be  put  out  of  your  grace. 
As  it  shall  never  ben  I  hope, 
Than  should  I  fall  in  wanhope. 

Alas,  in  wanhope,  nay  parde. 
For  I  woll  never  dispaired  be ; 
If  Hope  me  fSiule,  than  am  I 
Ungracious  and  unworthy ; 
In  Hope  I  woll  comforted  be. 
For  Love,  when  he  betaught  her  me, 
Saied,  that  Hope  where  so  I  go. 
Should  aye  be  relees  to  my  wo. 

Bat  what  and  she  my  bales  bete. 
And  be  to  me  eurteis  and  swete  1 
She  is  in  nothine  full  certaine. 
Lovers  she  put  m  full  great  paine. 
And  maketh  hem  with  wo  to  dele, 
Her  faire  beheste  deceiveth  fele. 
For  she  woll  behote  sikerly. 
And  fallen  after  utterly. 

Ah,  that  is  a  full  noyous  thing. 
For  many  a  lover  in  loving 
Hangeth  upon  her,  and  trusteth  fast, 
Which  lose  hir  travaile  at  the  last 

Of  thing  to  common  she  wot  right  nought, 
Therefore  if  it  be  wisely  sought, 
Her  counsaile  follie  is  to  take. 
For  many  times,  when  she  woll  make 
A  full  gONod  sillogisme,  I  drede. 
That  afterward  tiiere  shall  indede 
Follow  an  evill  conclusion. 
This  put  me  in  confusion. 
For  many  times  I  have  it  scene, 
That  many  have  beffuiled  beene. 
For  trust  that  they  have  set  in  hope, 
Which  fell  hem  afterwwd  a  slope. 


But  nathelesse  yet  gladly  she  would, 
That  he  that  woll  him  with  her  hold. 
Had  all  times  her  purpose  clere, 
Without  deceit  any  where. 
That  she  desireth  sikerly  ; 
Whan  I  her  blamed,  I  did  folly ; 
But  what  availeth  her  good  wUl, 
Whan  she  ne  may  staunch  my  stound  ill. 
That  helpeth  little  that  she  may  do. 
Or  take  behest  unto  my  wo : 
And  heste  certaine  in  no  wise. 
Without  vfete  is  not  to  preise. 

When  heste  and  deed  asunder  vary. 
They  doen  a  great  contrary  ; 
Thus  am  I  posted  up  and  doun 
With  dole,  thoueht,  and  confusioun. 
Of  my  desease  mere  is  no  number, 
Daunger  and  Shame  me  encumber, 
Drede  also,  and  Jelonaie, 
And  Wicked  Tongue  full  of  envie. 
Of  which  the  sha^  and  cruell  ire 
Full  oft  me  put  in  great  mattire  ; 
They  have  my  ioie  fully  let, 
Sith  Bialacoil  they  have  beshet 
Fro  me  in  prison  wickedly. 
Whom  I  love  so  entierly, 
That  it  woll  my  bane  bee. 
But  I  the  sooner  may  him  see. 

And  yet  moreover  worst  of  all. 
There  is  set  to  keepe,  fonle  her  befall, 
A  rimpled  vecke  ferre  ronne  in  rage, 
Frouning  and  yellow  in  her  visage, 
Which  in  await  lieth  day  and  night, 
That  none  of  him  may  have  a  sight. 

Now  mote  my  sorrow  enforced  be. 
Full  sooth  it  is,  that  Love  yafe  me 
Three  wonder  yef  tes  of  his  grace, 
Which  I  have  lome,  now  in  this  place, 
Sith  they  ne  male  without  drede 
Helpen  but  little,  who  taketh  hede  : 
For  her  availeth  no  Sweet  Thought, 
And  Sweet  Speech  helpeth  right  nought, 
The  third  was  called  Sweet  Inking, 
That  now  is  lome  without  losing. 

Yeftes  were  £ure,  but  nat  for  thy 
They  helpe  me  but  simply. 
But  Bialacoil  loosed  b<^ 
To  gone  at  laige  and  to  be  free. 
For  him  my  life  lieth  all  in  dout, 
But  if  he  come  the  rather  out 

Alas,  I  trow  it  woll  nat  beene. 
For  how  should  I  evermore  him  seene  1 
He  may  nat  out,  and  that  is  wrong, 
Because  the  toure  is  so  strong, 
How  should  he  out,  or  by  whose  prowesse 
Of  so  strong  a  forteresse  I 

By  me  certaine  it  nill  be  do, 
God  wote  I  have  no  wit  thereto. 
But  well  I  wote  I  was  in  rage. 
When  I  to  Love  did  homage  ; 
Who  was  the  cause  (in  soothfastnesBe) 
But  her  selfe  dame  Idleuesse  f 
Which  me  conveide  through  faire  praiere 
To  enter  into  that  (aire  vergere  : 
She  was  to  blame  me  to  leve, 
The  which  now  doeth  me  sore  greve, 
A  fooles  word  is  nought  to  trow, 
Ne  worth  an  apple  for  to  low, 
Men  should  hem  snibbe  bitterly, 

R  2 
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At  prime  temps  of  his  foil  v : 
I  was  a  foole,  and  she  me  leved, 
Through  whom  I  am  right  nought  releved. 
She  aocoropliahed  all  my  will. 
That  now  me  greveth  wonder  ill. 

Bkason  me  saied  what  should  fall, 
A  foole  my  eelfe  I  may  well  call. 
That  love  aside  I  had  not  laied, 
And  trowed  that  dame  Reason  saied. 
Reason  had  both  skill  and  right, 
When  she  me  blamed  with  all  her  might 
To  meddle  of  love,  that  hath  me  shent. 
But  oertaine  now  I  woU  repent. 

And  should  I  repent  t    Nav  parde, 

A  false  traitour  then  should  I  be. 

The  devils  engins  would  me  take, 

If  I  Love  would  forsake, 

Or  BialaeoU  falsly  betray. 

Should  I  at  mischeefe  hate  him  t  nay, 

Sith  he  now  for  his  courtesie 

Is  in  prison  of  Jelousie  ; 

Courtesie  oertaine  did  he  me, 

So  much,  that  it  may  not  yolden  be, 

When  he  the  haie  passen  me  lete. 

To  kisse  the  rose,  faire  and  swete, 

Should  I  therefore  conne  him  maugre  ! 

Nay  oertainely,  it  shall  nat  be, 

For  Love  shall  never  (yeve  God  will) 

Here  of  me,  through  word  or  will, 

Offence  or  complaint  more  or  lease. 

Neither  of  Hope  nor  Idlenesse  : 

For  eertes,  it  were  wrong  that  I 

Hated  hem  for  hir  courtesie. 

There  is  not  els,  but  suffer  and  thinke, 

And  waken  whan  I  should  wiuke, 

Abide  in  hope,  till  Love  through  chaunoe 

Send  me  succour  or  allegeaunce, 

Expectaunt  aye  till  I  may  mete, 

Tojeetten  mercie  of  that  swete. 

Whilome  I  thinke  how  Love  to  mee 
Saied  he  would  take  at  gree 
My  service,  if  unpatience 
Caused  me  to  doen  offence  : 
He  saied,  **  In  thauke  I  shall  it  take. 
And  high  maister  eke  thee  make. 
If  wickednesse  ne  reve  it  thee. 
But  soone  I  trow  that  shall  nat  bee." 
These  were  his  wordes  by  and  by. 
It  seemed  he  loved  me  truely. 

Now  is  there  not  but  serve  him  wele. 
If  that  I  thinke  his  thanke  to  fele. 
My  good,  mine  liarme,  lithe  hole  in  me, 
In  Love  may  no  defaut  be, 
For  true  Love  ne  failed  never  man  : 
Soothly  the  faute  mote  needs  than 
As  God  forbids,  be  found  in  me, 
And  how  it  commeth,  I  cannot  see. 
Now  let  it  gone  as  it  may  go. 
Whether  Love  woll  succour  me  or  slo. 
He  may  do  hole  on  me  his  will, 
I  am  so  sore  bound  him  till. 
From  his  service  I  may  not  Bene, 
For  life  and  death  withouten  wene 
Is  in  his  bond,  I  may  nat  chese, 
He  may  me  doe  both  winne  and  iese, 
And  sith  so  sore  he  doth  me  greve, 
Yet  if  my  lust  he  would  acheve, 
To  Bialaooil  goodly  to  be, 


I  yeve  no  force  what  fell  on  me  : 
For  though  I  die,  as  I  mote  nede, 
I  pray  Love  of  his  goodlyhede. 
To  Bialaeoil  doe  gentlenesse, 
For  whom  I  live  in  such  distrease. 
That  I  mote  dien  for  penaunce, 
But  first,  without  repentaunce, 
I  woll  me  oonfesse  in  good  entent. 
And  make  in  hast  my  testament. 
As  lovers  doen  that  feelen  smart : 
To  Bialaeoil  leave  I  mine  herte 
All  hole,  without  departing. 
Or  doubleneaw  of  repenting. 

OOMEKT  1UIS0N  VIEIVT  A  J^'aMANT. 

Thus  as  I  made  my  passage 
In  complaint,  and  in  cruell  rage. 
And  I  not  where  to  finde  a  leche. 
That  couth  unto  mine  helping  eehe, 
Suddainely  againe  comen  doon 
Out  of  her  toure  I  saw  Beasoun, 
Discreet  and  wise,  and  full  pleasaimt. 
And  of  her  port  full  avenaunt ; 
The  right  waie  she  tooke  to  me. 
Which  stood  in  gret  perplesute 
That  was  poshed  in  every  side. 
That  I  n'ist  where  I  might  abide, 
Till  she  demurely  sad  of  chere 
Saied  to  me  as  she  came  nere. 

«  Mine  owne  friend,  art  thou  greved. 
How  is  this  quarrell  yet  atchevcS 
Of  Loves  side  f    Anone  me  tell, 
Hast  thou  not  yet  of  love  thy  fill  1 
Art  thou  nat  wearie  of  thy  service 
That  thee  hath  in  suche  wise  f 

**  What  joy  hast  thou  in  thy  loving  I 
Is  it  sweet  or  bitter  thing  t 
Canst  thou  yet  chese,  let  me  see, 
What  best  Uiy  succour  might  hee  f 

**  Thou  servest  a  full  noble  lord. 
That  maketh  thee  thrall  for  thy  reward. 
Which  aye  reneweth  thy  tourment. 
With  folly  so  he  hath  thee  blent ; 
Thou  fell  in  mischeefe  thilke  day, 
When  thou  diddest  the  sooth  to  say 
Obeiaaunce  and  eke  homage 
Thou  wroughtest  nothing  as  the  sage  ; 
When  thou  became  his  liege  man. 
Thou  diddest  a  great  follie  than ; 
Thou  wistest  nat  what  fell  thereto. 
With  what  lord  thou  haddest  to  do, 
If  thou  haddest  him  well  know 
Thou  haddest  nought  be  brought  so  low, 
For  if  thou  wiste  what  it  were, 
Thou  n'oldest  serve  him  halfe  a  yere, 
Nat  a  weeke,  nor  halfe  a  day, 
Ne  yet  an  houre  without  delay  : 
Ne  never  yloved  paramours, 
His  lordship  is  so  full  of  shours : 
Knowest  him  ought  1" 

L*AMAUi«T.  **  Ye,  dame,  parde. 

Baisoun.  **  Nay, nay."  L'amaumt.  "  Yes  I." 
Baisoun.  "  Wherefore  let 

L'amaunt.  "  Of  that  he  saied  I  should  be 
Glad  to  have  such  lord  as  he 
And  maister  of  such  seignorie." 
Baisoun.  ^  Knowest  him  no  more  t " 
L*AMAUifT.  **  Nay,  eertes,  I, 

Save  that  he  yafe  me  rules  there, 
And  went  his  way  I  nist  where, 
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And  I  abode  bound  in  baUaiinoe^ 
Lo  there  a  noble  oogniBaonce." 

BAISODN. 

"  But  I  woll  that  thou  know  him  now 

Ginning  and  end,  sithe  that  thou 

Art  8o  anguiflhous  and  mate. 

Disfigured  out  of  astate, 

There  may  no  wreche  have  more  of  wo, 

Ne  eaitife  none  enduren  so. 

It  were  to  every  man  sitting, 

Of  his  lord  have  knowledging : 

For  if  thou  knew  him  out  of  dout. 

Lightly  thou  shouldest  scapen  out 

Of  thy  prison  that  nuirreth  thee." 

l'amauht. 

«  Yba  dame  sith  my  lord  is  hee. 
And  I  his  man  made  with  mine  hond, 
I  would  right  faine  understond 
To  knowe  of  what  kind  he  be. 
If  any  would  enforme  me." 

'     BLAISOUN. 

<* I  WOULD*'  (saied  Reason)  ^  thee  lere, 
Sith  thou  to  leame  hast  such  desire. 
And  shewe  thee  withouten  fable 
A  thine  that  is  not  demonstrable  ; 
Thou  snalt  withouten  science, 
And  know  withouten  experience 
The  thing  that  may  not  knowen  bee, 
Ne  wist  ne  sheweth  in  no  degree, 
Thou  maiest  the  sooth  of  it  not  witten. 
Though  in  thee  it  were  written, 
Thou  shalt  not  knowe  thereof  more. 
While  thou  art  ruled  by  his  lore. 
Bat  unto  him  that  love  woll  flie. 
The  knotte  may  unlosed  be, 
Which  hath  to  thee,  as  it  b  found, 
So  long  to  knitte  and  not  unbound. 
Now  set  well  thine  entention. 
To  heare  of  love  the  description.        . 

**  LovB  it  is  an  hatefnll  pees, 

A  free  acquitaunce  without  relees. 

And  through  the  fret  full  of  fakhede, 

A  sikemesse  all  set  in  drede. 

In  herte  is  a  despairing  hope. 

And  full  of  hope  it  is  wanhope, 

Wise  woodnesse,  and  void  reasoun, 

A  swete  perill  in  to  droun. 

An  heavie  burthen  light  to  beare, 

A  wicked  wawe  away  to  weare. 

It  ia  Caxybdis  perillous, 

Disagreeable  and  gracious, 

It  is  discordaunce  that  can  accord. 

And  accordaunce  to  discord. 

It  is  conning  without  science, 

Wisedome  without  sapience, 

Witte  without  discretion, 

Havoire  without  possession ; 

It  is  like  heale  and  hole  sickenesse, 

A  trust  drowned  and  dronkennesse, 

And  health  full  of  maladie. 

And  charitie  full  of  envie, 

And  anger  full  of  aboundaunce, 

And  a  greedie  sufBsaunce, 

Delight  right  full  of  heavinesse. 

And  dreried  full  of  gladnesse. 


Bitter  sweetnesse  and  sweet  errour, 

Right  evill  savoured  good  savour. 

Sin  that  pardon  hath  within. 

And  pardon  spotted  without  sin, 

A  pame  also  it  is  joyous. 

And  fellonie  right  pitous, 

Also  play  that  selde  is  stable. 

And  stedfast  right  movable, 

A  strength  weiked  to  stond  upright. 

And  feebleneese  full  of  might, 

Witte  unavised,  sage  foUie, 

And  joy  full  of  tourmentrie, 

A  laugnter  it  is  weeping  aie. 

Rest  &at  travaileth  night  and  daie, 

Also  a  sweete  Hell  it  is, 

And  a  sorrowfuU  Paradis, 

A  pleasaunt  gaile  and  easie  prisoun. 

And  full  of  froste  summer  seasoun, 

Prime  temps  full  of  frostes  white, 

And  May  devoid  of  all  delite. 

With  seer  brauoches,  blossoms  ungrene. 

And  new  fruit  filled  with  winter  tene. 

It  is  a  slowe  may  nat  forbeare, 

Ragges  ribaned  with  gold  to  weare. 

For  also  well  woll  love  be  sette 

Under  ragges  as  rich  rochette. 

And  eke  as  well  by  amorettea 

In  mourning  blacke,  as  brieht  bumettes. 

For  none  is  of  so  mokell  prise, 

Ne  no  man  founden  so  wise, 

Ne  none  so  high  of  parage, 

Ne  no  man  found  of  witte  so  sage. 

No  man  so  bardie  ne  so  wight, 

Ne  no  man  of  so  mokell  might, 

None  so  fulfilled  of  bounte. 

That  he  with  love  may  daunted  be  ; 

All  the  worlde  holdeth  this  way, 

Love  maketh  all  to  gone  misway. 

But  it  be  they  of  evill  life, 

Whom  genius  cursed  man  and  wife. 

That  wrongly  werke  againe  nature, 

None  such  I  love,  ne  haye  no  cure 

Of  such  as  loves  servaunts  beene. 

And  woll  nat  by  my  counsaile  fleene. 

For  I  ne  preise  that  loving, 

Wherthrough  man  at  the  last  ending 

Shall  call  hem  wretches  full  of  wo. 

Love  greveth  hem  and  shendeth  so ; 

But  if  thou  wolt  well  love  eschew. 

For  to  escape  out  of  his  mew. 

And  make  all  whole  the  sorrow  to  slake. 

No  better  counsaile  maiest  thou  take. 

Than  thinke  to  fieen  well  ywis, 

May  nought  heipe  els :  for  wite  thou  this, 

If  thou  flye  it,  it  shall  flye  thee. 

Follow  it,  and  foUowen  shall  it  thee.'' 

l'amaunt. 

When  I  had  heard  Reason  sain, 
Whiche  had  spilt  her  speech  in  vain  : 
'<  Dame  "  (sayd  I)  <<  I  dare  well  say 
Of  this  avaunt  me  well  I  may 
That  from  your  schoole  so  deviaunt 
I  am,  that  never  the  more  avaunt 
Right  nought  am  I  through  your  doctrine, 
I  dull  under  your  discipline, 
I  wote  no  more  than  wist  ever 
To  me  so  contrarie  and  so  fer 
Is  everie  thing  that  ye  me  lere. 
And  yet  I  can  it  all  by  parcuere  : 
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Mine  herte  foryeteth  thereof  right  nonght. 

It  is  so  writen  in  my  thoaght, 

And  deepe  eraven  it  is  so  tender 

That  all  bv  nerte  I  can  it  render. 

And  rede  it  over  communely, 

fiut  to  my  selfe  lewdest  am  I. 

**  But  sith  ye  love  diseriren  so 
And  lacke  and  preise  it  bothe  two 
Defiueth  it  into  this  letter, 
That  I  may  thinke  on  it  the  better : 
For  I  heanl  never  defined  here, 
And  wilfully  I  would  it  lere." 

BAI80U1C. 

«^  If  love  be  searched  well  and  sought 
It  is  a  sickenesse  of  the  thought 
Annexed  and  knedde  betwixt  tweine, 
With  male  and  female  with  o  cheine, 
So  freely  that  bindeth,  yet  they  n*ill  twinne, 
Wheder  so  thereof  they  lese  or  wtnne  : 
The  roote  springeth  through  hot  brenning 
Into  disordinate  desiring, 
For  to  kissen  and  embrace. 
And  at  hir  lust  them  to  solace, 
Of  other  thing  love  retcheth  nought 
But  setteth  hir  herte  and  all  hir  thought. 
More  for  delectatioun 
Than  any  procreatioun 
Of  other  fruit  by  engendrure  : 
Which  love,  to  God  is  not  pleasure. 
For  of  hir  bodv  fruit  to  get 
They  yeve  no  force,  they  are  so  set 
Upon  delight  to  play  in  fere. 
And  some  have  also  this  manere, 
To  fainen  hem  for  love  seke, 
Such  love  I  preise  not  at  a  leke. 
For  paramours  they  doe  but  iaine, 
To  love  truely  they  disdaine. 
They  falaen  ladies  traitorously, 
And  sweme  hem  othes  utterly. 
With  many  a  leasing,  and  many  a  fable. 
And  all  the  finden  deoeivable. 

**  And  when  they  ban  hir  lust  getten 
The  bote  ernes  they  all  fomtten  ; 
Women  the  harme  buyen  rail  sore : 
But  men  thus  thinken  evermore, 
The  lasse  harme  is,  so  mote  I  thee. 
Deceive  them,  than  deceived  be. 
And  namely  where  they  ne  may 
Finde  none  other  meane  way  : 
For  I  wote  well  in  soothfastoesse. 
That  who  doeth  now  his  businesse 
With  any  woman  for  to  dele. 
For  any  lust  that  he  may  fele, 
But  if  it  be  for  engendrure. 
He  doth  trespasse  I  you  ensure  : 
For  he  should  setten  all  his  will 
To  eetten  a  likely  thing  him  till. 
And  to  snstaine,  if  he  might, 
And  keepe  forth  by  Kindes  right 
His  owne  likenesee  and  semblable : 
For  because  all  is  oorrumpable 
And  faile  should  succession 
Ne  were  there  generation, 
Our  sectes  steme  for  to  save. 
Whan  father  or  mother  am  in  grave. 
Her  children  should,  whan  ^ey  been  dead. 
Full  diligent  been  in  hir  stead 
To  use  that  worke  on  such  a  wise, 


That  one  may  through  another 

Therefore  set  Kinde  therein  delight, 

For  men  therein  should  hem  delight, 

And  of  that  deede  be  not  erke, 

But  ofte  sithes  haunt  that  werke  : 

For  none  would  draw  thereof  a  draught 

Ne  were  delight,  which  hath  hem  caught. 

This  had  subtill  dame  Nature : 

For  none  goeth  right  I  thee  ensure 

Ne  hath  entent  hoole  ne  perfite. 

For  hir  desire  is  for  delite. 

The  which  fortened  crease  and  eke 

The  play  of  love,  for  oft  seeks 

And  thndl  hem  selfe  they  be  so  nice 

Unto  the  prince  of  everie  vice : 

For  of  eadi  sinne  it  is  the  roote 

UnlefuU  lust,  though  it  be  soote. 

And  of  all  eviU  the  racine. 

As  Tullius  can  determine. 

Which  in  his  time  was  full  sage. 

In  a  booke  he  made  of  a^. 

Where  that  more  he  praiseth  Elde 

Though  he  be  crooked  and  unwelde. 

And  more  of  oommendatioun. 

Than  youth  in  his  discriptioun : 

For  youth  set  bothe  man  and  wife 

In  all  perill  of  soule  and  life. 

And  perill  is,  but  men  have  grace. 

The  perill  of  yodlh  for  to  pace. 

Without  any  death  or  distresse. 

It  is  so  full  of  wildnease. 

So  oft  it  doeth  shame  and  domage 

To  him  or  to  his  linage. 

It  leadeth  man,  now  up  now  doun 

In  mokell  dissolutioun. 

And  maketh  him  love  evill  compania, 

And  lead  his  life  disrulilie. 

And  halt  him  payd  with  none  estate 

Within  himselfe  in  such  debate. 

He  chaungeth  purpose  and  entent. 

And  yalte  into  some  oovent, 

To  liven  after  hir  emprise, 

And  leeseth  freedome  and  fraunehise, 

That  nature  in  him  had  set, 

The  which  againe  he  may  not  get. 

If  he  there  make  his  mansion, 

For  to  abide  profession. 

Though  for  a  time  his  herte  absent 

It  may  not  £ule,  he  shall  repent, 

And  eke  abide  thilke  day, 

To  leave  his  abite,  and  gone  his  way. 

And  leaseth  his  worship  and  his  name. 

And  dare  not  come  aeune  for  shame. 

But  all  his  life  he  doth  so  moume. 

Because  he  dare  not  home  retoume, 

Fi^edome  of  kinde  so  lost  hath  he 

That  never  may  recured  be, 

But  that  if  God  him  graunt  grace 

That  he  may,  er  he  hence  pace^ 

Conteine  under  obedience 

Through  the  vertue  of  patience. 

For  youth  set  man  in  all  follie. 

In  unthrift  and  in  ribaudrie. 

In  lecherie,  and  in  outrage, 

So  oft  it  chaungeth  of  courage. 

Youth  ginneth  oft  suche  bargaine. 

That  may  not  ende  without  paine. 

In  great  perill  is  set  youthhede 

Delight  BO  doeth  his  bridell  lede, 

Delight  this  hangeth,  drede  thee  nought. 
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Both  mannes  bodie  and  his  thoaght, 

Onely  through  yoathes  chambere. 

That  to  doen  evUl  is  cuBtomerOy 

And  of  naught  else  taketh  hede. 

But  onely  folkes  for  to  lede 

Into  disport  and  wildenesse, 

So  is  froward  from  sadnesse. 

But  elde  draweth  hem  therefro. 

Who  wote  it  not,  he  may  well  go, 

And  mo  of  them,  that  now  am  old, 

That  whilom  youth  had  in  hold, 

Which  yet  remembreth  of  tender  age 

How  it  him  brought  in  many  a  rage, 

And  many  a  follie  therein  wrought : 

But  now  that  elde  hath  him  through  sought 

They  repent  hem  of  hir  follie. 

That  youth  hem  put  in  jeopanlie. 

In  perill  and  in  muche  woe, 

And  made  hem  oft  amisse  to  doe. 

And  sewen  evill  companie 

Riot  and  advoutiie. 

«  But  elde  gan  againe  restraine 

From  such  follie,  and  re&aine 

And  set  men  by  her  ordinaunce. 

In  good  rule  and  govemaunce, 

But  ctU  she  spendeth  her  servise, 

For  no  man  woU  her  love,  neither  prelse, 

She  is  hated,  this  wote  I  wele. 

Her  acquaintance  would  no  man  fele, 

Ne  han  of  elde  companie. 

Men  hate  to  be  of  her  alte. 

For  no  man  would  becommen  old, 

Ne  die,  when  he  is  young  and  bold. 

And  elde  marvaileth  right  greatly. 

When  they  remember  hem  inwardly 

Of  many  a  perillous  emprise 

Which  that  they  wrought  in  sundry  wise. 

However  they  might  without  blame 

Escape  awaie  without  shame. 

In  youth  without  domage 

Or  reprefe  of  her  linage, 

Loese  of  member,  shedding  of  blood, 

Perill  of  death,  or  losse  of  good. 

Woet  thou  uat  where  youth  abit, 

That  men  so  preisen  in  hir  wit ! 

With  Delight  she  halt  sojour, 

For  both  £ey  dwellen  in  o  tour. 

As  long  as  youth  is  in  season, 

They  dwellen  in  one  mansion  : 

Delight,  of  youth  woll  have  serrise 

To  doe  what  so  he  woll  devise, 

And  youth  is  readie  evermore 

For  to  obey,  for  smert  or  sore. 

Unto  Delight,  and  him  to  yeve 

Her  servise,  while  that  she  may  live. 

«  Where  elde  abitte,  I  woU  thee  tell 
Shortly,  and  no  while  dwell, 
For  thider  behoveth  thee  to  go 
If  death  in  youth  thee  not  slo  : 
Of  this  journey  thou  mayst  not  faile, 
With  her  Labour  and  Travaile, 
Lodged  been  with  Sorrow  and  Wo, 
That  never  out  of  her  court  go : 
Paine  and  Distresse,  Sickenesse,  and  Ire, 
And  Melancholly  that  angrie  sire, 
Ben  of  her  paleis  senatours, 
Groning  and  grutchiug,  her  herbegeonrs. 
The  day  and  night  her  to  tourment 
With  craell  death  they  her  present. 


And  tellen  her  erlich  and  late 
That  Death  stondeth  armed  at  her  gate : 
Than  bring  they  to  her  remembraunce 
The  folly  deedes  of  her  enfaunce, 
Which  causen  her  to  moume  in  wo 
That  youth  hath  her  beguiled  so 
Which  sodainiy  away  is  hasted. 
She  weeped  the  time  that  she  hath  wasted. 
Complaining  of  the  preteritte. 
And  the  present,  that  nat  abitte. 
And  of  her  olde  vanitee 
That  but  afome  her  she  may  see. 
In  the  future  some  succour. 
To  leggen  her  of  her  dolour 
To  graunt  her  time  of  repentaunoe. 
For  her  sinnes  to  doe  penaunce, 
And  at  the  last  so  her  goveme 
To  winne  the  joy  that  is  eteme. 
Fro  which  goe  backeward  youth  he  made 
In  vanitie  to  drowne  and  wade. 
For  present  time  abideth  nought, 
It  is  more  swift  than  any  thought. 
So  little  while  it  doth  endure 
That  there  n'is  compte  ne  measure. 
"  But  how  that  ever  the  game  go 
Who  list  to  love  joy  and  m&th  also 
Of  love,  be  it  he  or  she, 
Hie  or  lowe  who  it  be. 
In  fruite  they  should  hem  delite, 
Hir  part  they  may  not  else  quite. 
To  save  hem  selfe  in  honeste. 
And  yet  full  many  one  I  see 
Of  women,  soothly  for  to  saine. 
That  desire  and  would  faine 
The  play  of  love,  they  be  so  wilde 
And  not  covet  to  go  with  childe: 
And  if  with  childe  they  be  perchaunce. 
They  woll  it  hold  a  great  mischaunce. 
But  whatsoever  woe  they  fele, 
They  woll  not  plaine,  but  concele, 
But  if  it  be  any  foole  or  nice. 
In  whqme  that  shame  hath  no  justice. 
For  to  delight  each  one  they  draw. 
That  haunt  this  worke  both  hie  and  law. 
Save  sudi  that  am  worth  right  nought, 
That  for  money  woll  be  bought. 
Such  love  I  preise  in  no  wise. 
Whan  it  is  given  for  covetise  ; 
I  praise  no  woman,  though  she  be  wood 
That  yeveth  her  selfe  for  any  good : 
For  little  should  a  manne  tell 
Of  her,  that  will  her  bodie  sell. 
Be  she  maide,  be  she  wife, 
That  quicke  woll  sell  her  by  her  life. 
How  faire  chore  that  ever  she  make. 
He  is  a  wretch  I  undertake 
That  loved  such  one,  for  sweete  or  soure. 
Though  she  him  called  her  paramoure, 
And  Uugheth  on  him,  and  maketh  him  feast, 
For  certainly  no  sucbe  beast 
To  be  loved  is  not  worthie 
Or  beare  the  name  of  Druerie, 
None  diould  her  please,  but  he  wer  wood, 
That  woll  dispoile  him  of  his  good  : 
Yet  nathelesse  I  woll  not  say 
That  ^e  for  solace  and  for  play. 
May  a  Jewell  or  other  thing 
Take  of  her  loves  free  yevin^ : 
But  that  she  aske  it  in  no  wise. 
For  drede  of  shame  or  covetise. 
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And  she  of  hers  may  him  certaine 
Without  alauDder  yoTen  aeainoy 
And  joyne  hir  hearts  togimer  so 
In  bve,  and  take  and  yere  also. 
Trow  not  that  I  woU  hem  twinne. 
When  in  hir  lore  there  is  no  sinne, 
I  woll  that  they  together  go, 
And  done  all  that  they  hsA  ado. 
As  curtes  should  and  debonaire, 
And  in  hir  lore  beren  hem  faire. 
Without  vice,  both  he  and  she, 
So  that  alway  in  honeste, 
Fro  folly  Love  to  keepe  hem  dere 
That  brenneth  hertes  with  his  fere. 
And  that  hir  lore  in  any  wise. 
Be  devoide  of  eovetise. 
Good  love  should  engendred  be 
Of  true  herte,  just,  and  secree. 
And  not  of  such  as  set  hir  thought 
To  have  hir  lust,  and  else  nought : 
So  are  they  caught  in  Loves  lace. 
Truly  for  bodily  solace, 
Flesnly  delighte  is  so  present 
With  thee,  that  set  all  thine  entent, 
Without  more,  what  should  I  glose. 
For  to  get  and  have  the  rose. 
Which  maketh  thee  so  mate  and  wood 
That  thou  desirest  none  other  good  ; 
But  thou  art  not  an  inch  the  nerre, 
But  ever  abidest  in  sorrow  and  werre, 
As  in  thy  faoe  it  is  scene. 
It  maketh  thee  both  pale  and  leene. 
Thy  might,  thy  vertue  goeth  away : 
A  sorry  guest  (in  good  fay) 
Thou  harbourest  in  thine  inne 
The  god  of  love  whan  thou  let  inne : 
Wherefore  I  read  thou  shette  him  out^ 
Or  he  shall  greve  thee  out  of  dout, 
For  to  thy  profite  it  woll  toume. 
If  he  no  more  with  thee  sojoume. 
In  great  mischiefe  and  sorrow  sonken, 
Ben  hertes,  that  of  love  am  dronken. 
As  thou  peraventure  knowen  shall, 
When  thou  hast  lost  the  time  all. 
And  spent  thy  thought  in  idlenesse, 
In  waste,  and  wofuU  lustinesse : 
If  thou  maiest  live  the  time  to  see 
Of  love  for  to  delivered  bee. 
Thy  time  thou  shalt  beweepe  sore 
The  which  never  thou  mayest  restore : 
For  time  lost,  as  men  may  see. 
For  nothing  may  recovei^d  bee, 
And  if  thou  scape,  yet  at  last, 
Fro  Love  that  hath  thee  so  fast 
Knitte  and  bounden  in  his  lace, 
Certaine  I  hold  it  but  a  grace. 
For  many  one  as  it  is  seine 
Have  lost,  and  spent  also  in  veine 
In  his  servise  without  succour 
Bodie  and  soule,  good,  and  treasour, 
Wit,  and  strength,  and  eke  richesse, 
Of  which  they  had  never  redresse." 

l'amamt. 

Thus  taught  and  preached  hath  Reason, 
But  Love  spilte  her  sermon, 
That  was  so  imped  in  my  thought. 
That  her  doctrine  I  set  at  nought, 
And  yet  ne  sayd  she  never  a  dele. 
That  I  ne  understood  it  wele. 


Word  by  word  the  matter  all. 

But  unto  Love  I  was  so  thrall, 

Which  calleth  over  all  hispraie. 

He  chaseth  so  my  thought  aie, 

And  holdeth  mine  herte  under  his  sele^ 

As  trusUe  and  true  as  any  stele  : 

So  that  no  devotion 

Ne  had  I  in  the  sermon 

Of  dame  Reason,  ne  of  her  rede 

I  tooke  no  sojonr  in  mine  hede. 

For  all  yede  out  at  one  ere 

That  in  that  other  she  did  lere, 

Fully  on  me  she  lost  her  lore 

Her  speech  me  greeved  wonder  sore. 

That  unto  her  for  ire  I  said 

For  anger,  as  I  did  abraid : 

'*  Dame,  and  is  it  your  will  algate. 

That  I  not  love,  but  that  I  hate 

All  men,  as  ye  me  teach, 

For  if  I  doe  after  your  speach, 

Sith  that  you  seine  love  is  not  good, 

Than  must  I  nodes  say  with  mood 

If  I  it  leve,  in  hatred  aie 

Liven,  and  voide  love  awaie. 

From  me  a  sinfull  wretch. 

Hated  of  all  that  tetch, 

I  may  not  go  none  other  gate, 

For  either  must  I  love  or  hate, 

And  if  I  hate  men  of  new, 

More  than  love  it  woll  me  row. 

As  bv  your  preching  seemeth  mee, 

For  love  nothing  ne  praiseth  thee : 

Ye  yeve  good  counsaile  sikerly 

That  precheth  me  all  day,  that  I 

Should  not  loves  lore  alowe, 

He  were  a  foole  woulde  you  not  trowe  t 

In  speech  also  ye  ban  me  taught, 

Another  love  that  knowne  is  naught 

Which  I  have  heard  you  not  repreve. 

To  love  each  other  by  your  leve, 

If  ye  would  diffine  it  mee, 

I  would  gladly  here  to  see. 

At  the  least  if  I  may  lere 

Of  sundrie  loves  the  manere." 

RAISON. 

**  Certbs  friend,  a  foole  art  thou 

Whan  that  thou  nothing  wilt  allow 

That  I  for  thy  profite  say : 

Yet  woll  I  say  thee  more  in  fay. 

For  I  am  readie  at  the  leest. 

To  accomplish  thy  request. 

But  I  not  where  it  woll  availe, 

In  vaine  peraventure  I  shall  travaile  : 

Love  there  is  in  sundrie  wise, 

As  -I  shall  thee  here  devise. 

<<  For  some  love  lefull  is  and  good, 
I  meane  not  that  which  maketh  thee  wood. 
And  bringeth  thee  in  many  a  fitte, 
And  ravi^eth  fro  thee  all  thy  witte. 
It  is  so  marvailous  and  queint. 
With  such  love  be  no  more  aquainL 

COHMBNT  &AI80N   DXFFINI9T  AMITIB. 

**  Love  of  friendship  also  there  is 
Which  maketh  no  man  done  amis. 
Of  will  knitte  betwixt  two. 
That  woll  not  breake  for  wele  ne  wo, 
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Which  long  is  likely  to  oontane, 
Whan  will  and  goods  been  in  commnne, 
Grounded  by  Gods  ordinaunoe, 
Hoole  without  diaoordaunee, 
With  hem  holding  commaunce 
Of  all  her  good  in  charite. 
That  there  be  none  exeeptioun, 
Through  chaungins  of  ententioun, 
That  each  helpe  other  at  her  nede. 
And  wisely  hele  both  word  and  dede, 
True  of  meaning,  deyoide  of  slouth. 
For  wit  is  nought  without  trouth  : 
So  that  the  tone  dare  all  his  thought 
Saine  to  his  friend,  and  spare  nought. 
As  to  himselfe  without  dreding, 
To  be  disooTered  by  wreiyng, 
For  gUd  is  that  conjunction, 
Whan  there  is  none  suspection. 
Whom  they  would  prove 
That  true  and  perfite  weren  in  love  : 
For  no  man  may  be  amiable, 
But  if  he  be  so  firme  and  stable. 
That  fortune  change  him  not  ne  blinde, 
But  that  his  friend  al way  him  finde, 
Both  poors  and  riche  in  o  state  : 
For  if  his  friend  through  any  gate, 
WoU  oomplaine  of  his  poverte, 
He  should  not  bide  so  long,  till  he 
Of  his  helping  him  require, 
For  good  deed  done  through  praiere 
Is  sold  and  bought  too  deere  ywis 
To  herte  that  of  great  valour  is. 
For  herte  fulfilled  of  gentlenesse, 
Can  evill  demeane  his  distresse. 
And  man  that  worthy  is  of  name, 
To  asken  often  hath  great  shame. 

"  A  good  man  brenneth  in  his  thought, 
For  shame  when  he  asketh  ought, 
He  hath  great  thought,  and  dredeth  aie 
For  his  disease  when  he  shall  praie 
His  friend,  least  that  he  warned  be 
Till  that  he  preve  his  stabilitie  : 
But  when  that  he  hath  founden  one 
That  trustie  is  and  true  as  stone. 
And  assayed  him  at  all. 
And  found  him  stedfast  as  a  wall. 
And  of  his  friendship  be  certaine, 
He  shall  him  shew  both  joy  and  paine, 
And  all  that  he  dare  thinke  or  say. 
Without  shame,  as  he  well  may. 
For  how  should  he  ashamed  be. 
Of  such  one  as  I  told  thee  1 
For  whan  he  wote  his  secret  thought. 
The  third  shall  know  thereof  right  nought, 
For  twey  in  number  is  bet  than  three, 
In  everie  counsaile  and  secree : 
Repreve  he  dredeth  never  a  dele. 
Who  that  beset  his  wordes  wele, 
For  everie  wise  nmn  out  of  drede. 
Can  keepe  his  tongue  till  he  see  nede. 

**  And  fooles  cannot  hold  hir  tongue, 
A  fooles  bell  is  soone  ronge. 
Yet  shall  a  true  friend  doe  more 
To  helpe  his  fellow  of  his  sore, 
And  succour  him  whan  he  hath  need 
In  all  that  he  may  done  indeed. 
And  gladder  that  he  him  pleaaeth 
Than  his  felowe  that  he  easeth. 
And  if  he  doe  not  his  request. 
He  shall  as  muche  him  molest 


As  his  felowe,  for  that  he 
May  not  fulfill  his  volunte 
Fully,  as  he  hath  required  ; 
If  both  the  hertes  love  hath  fired 
Joy  and  woe  they  shall  depart. 
And  take  evenly  each  his  part, 
Halfe  his  annoy  he  shall  have  aie. 
And  comforte  what  that  be  may. 
And  of  this  blisse  part  shall  he. 
If  love  woU  departed  be. 

"  And  whilom  of  this  unitie 
Spake  Tullius  in  a  dide. 
And  should  maken  his  request 
Unto  his  friend,  that  is  honest. 
And  he  goodly  should  it  fulfill, 
But  it  the  more  were  out  of  skill. 
And  otherwise  not  graunt  thereto. 
Except  onely  in  causes  two. 

^  If  men  his  friend  to  death  would  drive 
Let  him  be  busie  to  save  his  live. 

^  Also  if  men  wollen  hem  assails. 
Of  his  worship  to  make  him  faile 
And  hindren  him  of  his  renoun, 
Let  him  with  full  ententioun. 
His  dever  done  in  each  degree 
That  his  friend  ne  shamed  be. 

*<  In  this  two  case  with  his  might, 
Taking  no  keepe  to  skill  nor  rights 
As  fam  as  love  may  him  excuse, 
This  ought  no  manne  to  refuse. 

«  This  love  that  I  have  told  to  thee 
Is  nothing  contrarie  to  mee. 
This  well  I  that  thou  follow  wele. 
And  leave  the  other  everie  dele. 
This  love  to  vertue  all  attendeth. 
The  tother  fooles  blent  and  shendeth. 

**  Another  love  al;K>  there  is. 
That  is  contrarie  unto  this, 
Which  desire  is  so  constrained 
That  is  but  will  fained  ; 
Away  fro  trouth  it  doth  so  varie 
That  to  good  love  it  is  contrarie ; 
For  it  maymeth  in  many  wise 
Sicke  hertes  with  covetise  ; 
All  in  winning  and  in  profite. 
Such  love  setteth  his  delite  : 
This  love  so  hangeth  in  balannce 
That  if  it  lese  his  hope  perchaunce. 
Of  lucre,  that  he  is  set  upon. 
It  woU  faile,  and  quench  anon. 
For  no  man  may  be  amorous, 
Ne  in  his  living  vertuous. 
But  he  love  more  in  mood 
Men  for  hem  selfe  than  for  hir  good  : 
For  love  that  profite  doth  abide, 
Is  false,  and  hideth  not  in  no  tide. 
Love  commeth  of  dame  Fortune, 
That  little  while  woll  contune, 
For  it  shall  chaungen  wonders  soone. 
And  take  eclips  as  the  Moone 
Whan  she  is  from  us  let 
Through  Earth,  tliat  betwixt  is  set 
The  Sunne  and  her,  as  it  may  fall. 
Be  it  in  partie,  or  in  all ; 
The  shadow  maketh  her  beames  merke, 
And  her  homes  to  shew  derke. 
That  part  where  she  hath  lost  her  light 
Of  Phebus  fullv,  and  the  sight, 
Till  whan  the  shadow  is  overpast, 
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She  18  enlamined  againe  m  fast. 

Through  the  brightnene  of  the  son  beames 

That  veTeth  to  her  againe  her  leamea  : 

That  loYe  is  right  of  such  nature. 

Now  IB  faire,  and  now  obscure, 

Now  bright,  now  clips/  of  roanere. 

And  whilom  dimme,  and  whilom  clere, 

Aasoone  as  poTcrte  gtnneth  take, 

With  mantell  and  weedes  blake 

Hideth  of  love  the  light  away. 

That  into  night  it  toumeth  day. 

It  may  not  see  riehesse  shine. 

Till  the  blacke  shadowes  fine. 

For  whan  riehesse  shineth  bright 

Love  recovereth  ayen  his  light, 

And  whan  it  faileth,  he  woU  flit. 

And  as  she  greeyeth,  so  creeveUi  it. 

^  Of  this  ToTo  heare  what  I  saie : 
The  riehe  men  are  lored  aie. 
And  namely  tho  that  sparand  beene. 
That  woU  not  wash  hir  hertes  eleene 
Of  the  filth,  nor  of  the  Tice 
Of  greedy  brenning  aTarioe. 

**  The  rich  man  full  fond  is  ywis, 
That  weneth  that  he  loved  is, 
If  that  his  herte  it  understood, 
It  is  not  he,  it  is  his  good. 
He  may  well  weten  in  his  thought, 
His  ffood  is  loved,  and  he  right  nought : 
For  if  he  be  a  niggard  eke. 
Men  would  not  set  by  him  a  leke. 
But  haten  him,  this  is  the  sooth, 
Lo  what  profits  his  cattell  dooth. 
Of  every  man  that  may  him  see. 
It  gelteth  him  nought  but  enmitee : 
But  he  amend  himselfe  of  that  rice. 
And  know  himselfe,  he  is  not  wise. 

'*  Certes  he  should  aye  friendly  be, 
To  get  him  love  also  been  free, 
Or  else  he  is  not  wise  ne  sage 
No  more  than  is  a  goto  ramage. 
That  he  not  loveth,  his  deede  proreth, 
Whan  he  his  riehesse  so  well  loveth, 
That  he  woU  hide  it  aie  and  spare, 
His  poore  friends  scene  forfare 
To  keepen  aie  his  purpose 
Till  for  drede  his  eyen  close. 
And  till  a  wick^  death  him  take 
Him  had  lever  asunder  shake. 
And  let  all  his  limmee  asunder  rire. 
Than  leave  his  riehesse  in  his  live  ; 
He  thinketh  to  part  it  with  no  man, 
Certaine  no  love  is  in  him  than : 
How  should  love  with  him  be, 
Whan  in  his  herte  is  no  pite  t 
That  he  trespasseth  well  I  wate. 
For  each  man  knoweth  his  estate. 
For  well  him  ought  to  be  reproved 
That  loveth  nought,  ne  is  not  loved. 

<'  But  sith  we  am  to  Fortune  comen, 
And  hath  our  sermon  of  her  nomen, 
A  wonder  will  I  tell  thee  now. 
Thou  hardest  never  such  one  I  trow  ; 
I  n'ot  where  thou  me  leven  shall. 
Though  soothfastnesse  it  be  all, 
As  it  is  written,  and  is  sooth 
That  unto  men  more  profite  dooUi 
The  froward  Fortune  and  eontraire, 
Than  the  swote  and  debonaire : 
And  if  they  thinke  it  is  doutable. 


It  is  through  alignment  provable. 

For  the  debonaire  and  soft 

Falseth  and  beguileth  oft. 

For  lich  a  mother  she  can  cherish 

And  milken  as  doth  a  norioe. 

And  of  her  good  to  him  deles 

And  yeveth  him  part  of  her  jeweles, 

With  great  riches  and  dignitie. 

And  hem  she  hoteth  stabUitie, 

In  state  that  is  not  stable. 

But  changing  aie  and  variable. 

And  feedeth  him  with  glorie  vain^ 

And  worldly  blisse  none  certaine. 

Whan  she  him  setteth  on  her  whele. 

Than  wene  they  to  be  right  wele, 

And  in  so  stable  state  withall 

That  never  they  wene  for  to  fiUl, 

And  when  they  set  so  high  to  be, 

They  wene  to  have  in  certainte 

Of  heartly  friendes  to  great  nnmbre, 

That  nothing  might  hir  state  encombre, 

They  trust  hem  so  on  everie  side, 

Wening  with  hem  they  would  abide, 

In  everie  perill  and  mischannce 

Without  chaunge  or  variaunoe. 

Both  of  cattell  and  of  good. 

And  also  for  to  spend  hir  blood. 

And  all  hir  members  for  to  spiU 

Onely  to  fulfill  hir  will, 

They  maken  it  whole  in  many  wise 

And  hoten  hem  hir  full  servise 

How  sore  that  it  doe  hem  smert, 

Into  hir  very  naked  shert, 

Herte  and  also  hole  they  yeve, 

For  the  time  that  they  may  live. 

So  that  with  hir  flatterie, 

Thev  maken  fooles  glorifie 

Of  hir  wordee  speaking. 

And  ban  chere  of  a  rejoysing. 

And  trow  them  as  the  EvangUe, 

And  it  is  all  falshede  and  gile, 

As  they  shall  afterward  see. 

Whan  they  am  full  in  porerte. 

And  ben  of  good  and  cattell  bare, 

Than  should  they  seene  who  friendes  ware^ 

For  of  an  hundred  certainly. 

Nor  of  a  thousand  full  scarcely, 

Ne  shall  they  finde  unnethes  one, 

Whan  povertie  is  oommen  upon. 

**  For  thus  Fortune  that  I  of  tell. 
With  men  whan  her  lust  to  dwell, 
Maketh  hem  to  lose  hir  conisaunce. 
And  nourisheth  hem  in  ignoraunce. 

^  But  froward  Fortune  and  perverse^ 
When  high  estates  she  doth  reverse. 
And  maketh  hem  to  tumble  doune 
Off  her  whele  with  sodaine  toume. 
And  from  her  riehesse  doth  hem  flie. 
And  plungeth  hem  in  povertie, 
Ab  a  stepmother  envious. 
And  layeth  a  plaister  dolorous, 
Unto  mr  hertes  wounded  eere. 
Which  is  not  tempered  with  vinegre. 
But  with  povertie  and  indigence. 
For  to  shew  by  experience. 
That  she  is  Fortune  verilio 
In  whome  no  man  should  alBe, 
Nor  in  her  veftes  have  fiaunce, 
She  is  so  full  of  variaunoe. 

**  Thus  can  she  maken  hye  and  lowe, 
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Whan  they  from  richesse  am  throwe. 

Fully  to  knowen  without  were 

Friend  of  effect,  and  friend  of  chere. 

And  which  in  love  weren  true  and  stable^ 

And  which  alao  weren  variabley 

After  Fortune  bir  goddeese. 

In  povertie,  either  in  riehesee, 

For  all  that  yeveth  here  out  of  drede, 

Unhappe  beareth  it  indeede, 

For  infortune  let  not  one 

Of  friendes,  whan  Fortune  is  gone, 

I  meane  tho  friendes  that  wollfle 

Anone  as  entreth  poverte, 

And  yet  they  woll  not  leave  hem  bo, 

But  in  each  place  where  they  go 

They  call  hem  wretch,  acome  and  blame, 

And  of  hir  miahappe  hem  diffame, 

And  namely  such  as  in  richeaBe, 

Pretendeth  most  of  stablenesse 

Whan  that  they  saw  hem  set  on  loft. 

And  weren  of  hem  succoured  oft, 

And  most  iholpe  in  all  hir  need : 

But  now  they  take  no  maner  heed, 

But  saine  in  voice  of  flatterie. 

That  now  appeareth  hir  foUie, 

Over  all  where  so  they  fare, 

And  sing,  Go  farewell  felde  fare. 

*<  All  such  friendes  I  beshrew. 
For  of  true  there  be  too  few, 
But  soothfast  friendes,  what  so  betide, 
In  every  fortune  wollen  abide, 
They  ban  hir  hertes  in  such  noblesse 
That  they  nill  love  for  no  richesse. 
Nor  for  that  Fortune  may  hem  send 
They  wollen  hem  succour  and  defend, 
And  chaunge  for  softe  ne  for  sore  ; 
For  who  his  friend  loveth  evermore 
Though  men  draw  sword  him  to  slo. 
He  may  not  hew  hir  love  a  two  : 
But  in  case  that  I  shall  say. 
For  pride  and  ire  lese  it  he  may. 
And  for  reproove  by  nioete. 
And  disoovering  of  privite. 
With  tongue  wounding,  as  felon. 
Through  venemous  detraction. 

**  Friend  in  this  case  will  gone  his  way. 
For  nothing  grieve  him  more  ne  may. 
And  for  nought  else  woll  he  fle. 
If  that  he  love  in  stabilitie. 
And  certaine  he  is  well  begone 
Among  a  thousand  that  findeth  one  : 
For  there  may  be  no  richesse, 
Ayenst  friendship  of  worthinesse, 
For  it  ne  may  so  high  attaine. 
As  may  the  valour,  sooth  to  saine. 
Of  him  that  loveth  true  and  well. 
Friendship  is  more  than  is  cattell. 
For  friend  in  court  aie  better  is 
Than  penny  in  purse  certis, 
And  Fortune  mis^happing, 
Whan  upon  men  she  is  {Ming, 
Through  mistuming  of  her  chaunce. 
And  cast  hem  out  of  balaunoe. 

**  She  maketh  through  her  adversite 
Men  full  clerely  for  to  see 
Him  that  is  friend  in  existence 
From  him  that  is  by  appearence : 
For  infortune  maketh  anone. 
To  know  thy  friendes  fro  thy  fone, 
By  experience,  right  as  it  is, 


The  which  is  more  to  praise  ywis. 
Than  in  much  richesse  and  treasour. 
For  more  deepe  profite  and  valour, 
Povertie,  and  such  adversitie 
Before,  than  doth  prosperitie, 
For  that  one  yeveUi  eonisaunce. 
And  the  tother  ignoraunoe. 

*'  And  thus  in  povertie  is  indeed 
Tronth  declared  fro  falshede, 
For  faint  friendes  it  woll  declare. 
And  true  also,  what  way  they  fare. 
For  whan  he  was  in  his  richesse. 
These  friendes  full  of  doublenesse 
Offred  him  in  many  wise 
Herte  and  body,  and  service. 
What  wold  he  than  have  you  to  have  bought^ 
To  knowen  openly  hir  thought. 
That  he  now  hath  so  derelv  seen  t 
The  lasse  beguiled  he  should  have  been, 
And  he  had  than  perceived  it. 
But  richesse  n'old  not  let  him  wit : 
Well  more  avauntage  doetfa  him  than, 
Sith  that  he  maketh  him  a  wise  man. 
The  great  mischief  that  he  pereeiveth 
Than  doeth  richease  that  him  deceiveth  : 
Richesse  rich  ne  maketh  nought 
Him  that  on  treasoiy  "^  l^s  thought^ 
For  richesse  stont  in  suffisaunoe. 
And  nothing  in  aboundaunce  : 
For  suffisaunce  all  onely 
Maketh  inenne  to  live  richly. 

**  Fob  he  that  hath  mitchea  tweine, 

Ne  value  in  his  demeine, 

Liveth  more  at  ease,  and  more  is  rich. 

Than  doeth  he  that  is  chich. 

And  in  his  bame  hath  sooth  to  saine. 

An  hundred  mavis  of  wheat  graine. 

Though  he  be  chapman  or  marchaunt. 

And  nave  of  gold  many  besannt : 

For  in  getting  he  hath  such  wo. 

And  in  the  keeping  drede  also. 

And  set  evermore  his  businesse 

For  to  encrease,  and  not  to  lesse. 

For  to  augment  and  multipl  v. 

And  Uiottgh  on  heapes  that  Ive  him  by. 

Yet  never  shall  make  his  richesse, 

Asseth  unto  his  greedinesse : 

But  the  poore  tlut  reteheth  nought. 

Save  of  his  livelode  in  his  thought. 

Which  that  he  getteth  with  his  travaile, 

He  dredeth  nought  that  it  shall  faile. 

Though  he  have  little  worldes  good, 

Meate  and  drinke,  and  easie  food. 

Upon  his  travaile  and  living. 

And  also  sufBsannt  dothing, 

Or  if  in  sickenesse  that  he  fall. 

And  loath  meat  and  drinke  withall. 

Though  he  have  not  his  meat  to  buy, 

He  sludl  bethinke  him  hastely, 

To  put  him  out  of  all  daungere. 

That  he  of  meat  hath  no  mistere. 

Or  that  he  may  with  little  eke 

Be  founden,  while  that  he  is  seke. 

Or  that  men  shull  him  heme  in  hast, 

To  live  till  his  sickenesse  be  past, 

To  some  maisondewe  beside, 

He  cast  nought  what  shall  him  betide. 

He  thinketh  nought  that  ever  he  shall 

Into  any  sickenesse  falL 
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"  AvD  though  it  fall,  m  it  may  he, 

That  all  betime  spare  shall  he 

As  mokell  as  shall  to  him  saiBce, 

While  he  is  sicke  in  any  wise, 

He  doeth  for  that  he  woU  be 

Content  with  his  poverte 

Without  neede  of  any  man. 

So  much  in  little  have  he  can. 

He  is  apaide  with  his  fortune, 

And  for  he  nill  be  importune 

Unto  no  wight,  ne  onerous. 

Nor  of  hir  goodnesse  covetous : 

Therefore  he  spareth,  it  may  well  been. 

His  poore  estate  for  to  susteen. 

'*  Ob  if  him  lust  not  for  to  spare, 

But  sufTereth  forth,  as  not  yet  ware. 

At  Ust  it  happeneth,  as  it  may 

Right  unto  his  laste  day. 

And  take  the  world  as  it  would  be  : 

For  ever  in  herte  thinketh  he 

The  sooner  that  Death  him  slo, 

To  paradise  the  sooner  go 

He  sliall,  there  for  to  live  in  blisse 

Where  that  he  shall  no  ffood  misse  : 

Thider  he  hopeth  God  shall  him  send 

After  this  wretched  lives  end. 

Pythagoras  himselfe  rehearses 

In  a  booke  that  the  Golde  Verses 

Is  deped,  for  the  nobilite 

Of  the  honourable  dite : 

*  Than  whan  thou  goest  thy  body  fro. 

Free  in  the  ayre  thou  shalt  up  go 

And  leaven  all  hnmanitie. 

And  purely  live  in  deitie, 

He  is  a  foole  withouten  were 

That  troweth  have  his  countrey  here.' 

**  In  yearth  is  not  our  countrey. 
That  may  these  clarkes  seine  and  sey 
In  Boece  of  Consolation 
Where  it  is  maked  mention 
Of  our  countrey  plaine  at  the  eie, 
By  teaching  of  philosophie. 
Where  lewd  men  might  lere  wit, 
Who  so  that  would  translaten  it. 
If  he  be  such  that  can  well  live 
After  his  rent,  may  him  yeve. 
And  not  desireth  more  to  have, 
Than  may  fro  povertie  him  save. 
A  wise  man  saied,  as  we  may  seen, 
Is  no  man  wretched,  but  he  it  ween. 
Be  he  king,  knight,  or  ribaude, 
And  many  a  riband  is  merrie  and  baude, 
That  swinketh,  and  beareth  both  day  and  night 
Many  a  burthen  of  great  might. 
The  which  doeth  him  lasse  offence. 
For  he  suffreth  in  patience : 
They  laugh  and  daunce,  trippe  and  sing, 
And  lay  nought  up  for  hir  Uving, 
But  in  the  taveme  all  dispendeth 
The  winning  that  God  hem  sendeth  ; 
Than  goeth  he  fardels  for  to  beare. 
With  as  good  chere  as  he  did  eare  ; 
To  swinke  and  travaile  he  not  faineth, 
For  to  robben  he  disdaineth. 
But  right  anon,  after  his  swinke. 
He  goeth  to  taveme  for  to  drinke : 
All  these  are  rich  in  aboundanoe. 
That  can  thus  have  suflisance 
Well  more  than  can  an  usurere. 


As  Grod  well  knoweth,  without  were. 
For  an  usurer,  so  God  me  see. 
Shall  never  for  richesse  riche  bee. 
But  evermore  poore  and  indigent^ 
Scarce,  and  greedy  in  his  entent 

"  For  so!Oui  it  is,  whom  it  displease. 
There  miy  no  marchaunt  live  at  ease. 
His  herte  in  such  a  were  is  set 
That  it  quicke  brenneth  to  get, 
Ne  never  shall,  though  he  hath  getten. 
Though  he  have  gould  in  gamers  yeten. 
For  to  be  needy  he  dredeui  sore  : 
Wherefore  to  getten  more  and  more 
He  set  his  herte  and  his  desire; 
So  hote  he  brenneth  in  the  fire 
Of  oovetise,  that  maketh  him  wood 
To  purchase  other  mennes  good ; 
He  underfongeth  a  great  paine, 
That  undertitfeth  to  drinke  up  Saine  : 
For  the  more  he  drinketh  aie 
The  more  he  leaveth,  the  sooth  to  say : 
Thus  is  thurst  of  false  getting, 
That  last  ever  in  coveting. 
And  the  anguish  and  distresse 
With  the  fire  of  greedinesse  ; 
She  fighteth  with  him  aie,  and  striveth. 
That  his  herte  asunder  riveth. 
Such  greedinesse  him  assaileth. 
That  when  he  most  hath,  most  he  faileth. 

^  Phisitions  and  advocates 
Gone  right  by  the  same  yates, 
They  sell  hir  science  for  winning. 
And  haunt  hir  craft  for  great  getting : 
Hir  winning  is  of  such  sweetnesse. 
That  if  a  man  fall  in  sicknesse. 
They  are  full  glad,  for  hir  encrease : 
For  by  hir  will,  without  lease, 
Everich  man  shoulde  be  seeke. 
And  though  they  die,  they  set  not  a  leeke  ; 
After  whan  they  the  gould  have  take, 
Full  little  care  of  hem  they  make  ; 
They  would  that  fortie  were  sicke  at  ones, 
Yea  two  hundred,  in  flesh  and  bonesi, 
And  yet  two  thousand,  as  I  gesse. 
For  to  encreasen  hir  richesse. 

'*  They  woll  not  worchen  in  no  wise, 
But  for  lucre  and  covetise. 
For  physicke  ginneth  first  by  (phy) 
The  phisition  also  soothly. 
And  sithen  it  goeth  fro  fie  to  fie. 
To  trust  on  hem  it  is  follie. 
For  they  n'ill  in  no  manner  gree. 
Doe  right  nought  for  charitee. 
Eke  in  the  same  sect  are  set 
All  tho  that  preachen  for  to  get 
Worships,  honour,  and  richesse. 
Hir  hertes  am  in  great  distresse. 
That  folke  live  not  holily. 
But  aboven  all  specially. 
Such  as  preachen  vaine  glorie 
And  toward  God  have  no  memorie. 
But  forth  as  ipocrites  trace. 
And  to  hir  soules  death  purehace 
And  outward  shewing  holynesse. 
Though  they  be  full  of  cursednesse. 
Nor  lyche  to  the  apostles  twelve. 
They  deceive  other  and  hem  selve  : 
Beguiled  is  the  guiler  than, 
For  preaching  of  a  cursed  man 
Though  to  other  may  profite 
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Himeelf  it  ayaileth  not  a  mite  : 
For  oft  good  predicatioun 
Commeth  of  evil  ententioun : 
To  him  not  vaileth  his  preaching 
All  helpe  he  other  with  his  teaching, 
For  where  they  good  example  take. 
There  is  he  with  vaine  glory  shake. 

**  Rut  let  us  leaven  these  preachours, 
And  speake  of  hem  which  in  hir  tours 
Heape  up  hir  gould,  and  fast  shet. 
And  sore  thereon  their  herte  set : 
They  neither  love  God  ne  drede, 
They  keepe  more  than  it  is  nede, 
And  in  hir  bagges  sore  it  bind 
Out  of  the  sunne,  and  of  the  wind  : 
They  put  up  more  than  need  ware. 
Whan  they  seen  poore  foike  forfare. 
For  hunger  die,  and  for  cold  quake  ; 
God  can  wel  vengeance  therof  take ; 
The  great  mischiefes  hem  assaileth, 
And  thus  in  gadering  aye  travaileth  ; 
With  muche  paine  they  winne  richesse. 
And  drede  hem  holdeth  in  distresse. 
To  keepe  that  they  gather  fast. 
With  sorrow  they  leave  it  at  the  last : 
With  sorrow  they  both  die  and  live. 
That  unto  richesse  her  herteayeve. 
And  in  defaute  of  love  it  is, 
As  it  sheweth  full  well  y wis : 
For  if  these  greedy,  the  sooth  to  saine, 
Loveden,  and  were  loved  againe. 
And  good  love  raigned  over  all, 
Such  wickednesse  ne  should  fall, 
Rut  he  should  yeve,  that  most  good  had 
To  hem  that  weren  in  neede  bestad. 
And  live  without  false  usure. 
For  charitie,  full  cleaiie  and  pure  : 
If  they  hem  yeve  to  goodnesse 
Defending  hem  from  idlenesse. 
In  all  this  world  than  poore  none 
We  should  finde,  I  trow  not  one : 
Rut  chaunged  is  this  world  unstable. 
For  love  is  over  all  vendable. 

**  We  see  that  no  man  loveth  now 
Rut  for  winning  and  for  prow. 
And  love  is  thnlled  in  servage 
Whan  it  is  sold  for  advantage  ; 
Yet  women  woll  hir  bodies  sell : 
Such  sonles  goeth  to  the  Divell  of  Hell." 


Whbm  Love  had  told  hem  his  entent, 

The  baronage  to  counsaile  went, 

In  many  sentences  they  fill. 

And  diversly  they  said  hir  will : 

Rot  after  discord  they  accorded. 

And  hir  accord  to  Love  recorded  : 

**  Sir,"sayden  thev,  **  we  been  at  one, 

Ry  even  accord  oi  everichone, 

Outtake  Richesse  all  onely 

That  Bwome  hath  full  hauteinly, 

That  she  the  castle  n'ill  not  assaile, 

Ne  smite  a  stroke  in  this  battaile. 

With  dart,  ne  mace,  speare,  ne  luaife, 

For  man  that  speaketh  and  beareth  the  life. 

And  blameth  your  emprise  ywis, 

And  from  our  host  departed  is, 

At  least  wue,  as  in  this  plite. 

So  hath  she  this  man  in  dispite  : 

For  she  aayth  he  ne  loved  her  never, 


And  therefore  she  woll  hate  him  ever ; 
For  he  woll  gather  no  treasore, 
He  hath  her  wrathe  for  evermore  ; 
He  agilte  her  never  in  other  caasi, 
Lo  here  all  hooly  his  treepas. 
She  sayeth  well,  that  this  other  day 
He  asked  her  leave  to  gone  the  way 
That  i&  cleped  too  much  yeving. 
And  spake  full  faire  in  his  praying : 
Rut  whan  he  prayed  her,  poore  was  he. 
Therefore  she  warned  him  the  entre, 
Ne  yet  is  he  not  thriven  so 
That  he  hath  gotten  a  pennie  or  two^ 
That  quietly  is  his  owne  in  hold : 
Thus  hath  Kichesse  us  all  told. 
And  whan  Richesse  us  this  recorded, 
Withouten  her  we  been  accorded. 

**  And  we  finde  in  our  accordannce. 
That  False  Semblaunt  and  Abstinaunce, 
With  all  the  foIke  of  hir  battaile 
Shull  at  the  hinder  gate  assaile, 
That  Wicked  Tongue  hath  in  keeping. 
With  his  Normans  full  of  jangling, 
And  with  hem  Gonrtesie  and  Largesse, 
That  shull  shew  hir  hardynesse. 
To  the  old  wife  that  kept  so  hard 
Faire  Welcomming  within  her  ward : 
Than  shall  Delight  and  Well  Holing 
Fond  Shame  adoune  to  bring. 
With  all  her  host  early  and  late^ 
They  shull  assaylen  that  ilke  gate, 
Against  Drede  shall  Hardynesse 
Assaile,  and  also  Sikemesse, 
With  all  the  folke  of  hir  leading 
That  never  wist  what  wast  slaying. 

^  Fraunchise  shall  fight  and  eke  Pite, 
With  Daunger  full  of  cruelte. 
Thus  is  your  host  ordained  wele  ; 
Downe  shall  the  csstle  every  dele. 
If  everiche  doe  his  entent, 
So  that  Venus  be  present, 
Your  mother  full  of  veseelage 
That  can  inough  of  such  usage  ; 
Withouten  her  may  no  wight  speed 
This  worke,  neither  for  word  ne  deed : 
Therefore  is  eood  ye  for  her  send. 
For  through  her  may  this  worke  amend.'' 

^  LoRDiNOBS,  my  mother,  the  gooddes, 
That  is  my  ladle,  and  my  mistres, 
N'is  nat  all  at  my  willing, 
Ne  doth  all  my  desiring. 
Yet  can  she  sometime  doen  labour, 
Whan  that  her  lust,  in  my  succour. 
As  my  neede  is  for  to  atchieve  : 
But  now  I  thinke  her  not  to  grieve, 
My  mother  is  she,  and  of  childhede 
I  both  worship  her,  and  eke  drede. 
For  who  that  dredeth  sire  ne  dame. 
Shall  it  abie  in  bodie  or  name. 
And  nathelesse,  yet  can  we 
Send  aft^  her  if  need  be. 
And  were  she  nigh,  she  commen  would, 
I  trow  that  nothing  might  her  hold. 
**  My  mother  is  of  great  prowesse, 
She  hath  tane  many  a  forteresse. 
That  cost  hath  many  a  pound  er  this. 
There  I  nas  not  present  ywis. 
And  yet  men  sayd  it  was  my  deede, 
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But  I  oome  never  in  that  steede, 
Ne  me  ne  liketb  so  mote  I  thee, 
That  such  towen  been  take  with  mee^ 
For  why !  Me  thinketh  that  in  no  wise, 
It  may  be  cleped  but  marebaandise. 
Go  buy  a  coarser  blaeke  or  white, 
And  pay  therefore,  than  art  thou  quite, 
The  marehaunt  oweth  thee  right  nought, 
Ne  thou  hhn  whan  thou  it  bought. 
I  woU  not  selling  clepe  yeving 
For  selling  askeui  no  guerdoning, 
Here  lithe  no  thanke,  ne  no  merite. 
That  one  goeth  from  that  other  all  quite. 
But  this  selling  is  not  semblable  : 

"  For  when  his  horse  is  in  the  stable 
He  mav  it  sell  againe  parde, 
And  wmnen  on  it,  such  happe  may  be. 
All  may  the  manne  not  lose  ywis. 
For  at  the  least  the  skinne  is  his. 

**  Or  else,  if  it  so  betide 
That  he  woll  keepe  his  horse  to  ride. 
Yet  is  he  lord  aie  of  his  horse : 
But  thiike  ehafiare  is  well  worse. 
There  Venus  entermeteth  ought, 
For  who  so  such  ehaffare  ham  bought. 
He  shall  not  worchen  so  wisely, 
That  he  ne  shall  lose  utterly 
Both  his  monney  and  his  ehaffare  : 
But  the  seller  of  the  ware. 
The  prise  and  profite  have  shall, 
Certaine  the  buyer  shall  lese  all. 
For  he  ne  can  so  dere  it  buy 
To  have  lordship  and  full  maistry, 
Ne  have  power  to  make  letting. 
Neither  for  yeft  ne  for  preaehmg. 
That  of  his  ehaffare  maugre  his. 
Another  shall  have  as  much  ywis. 
If  he  woll  yeve  as  much  as  he. 
Of  what  countrey  so  that  he  be. 
Or  for  right  nought,  so  happe  may. 
If  he  can  flatter  her  to  her  pay. 

**  Been  then  suche  marchauntes  wise  1 
No,  but  fooles  in  every  wise. 
Whan  they  buy  such  thing  wilfully, 
There  as  tiiey  lese  hir  good  follUy. 
But  natheleese,  this  dare  I  say, 
My  mother  is  not  wont  to  pay. 
For  she  is  neither  so  foole  ne  nice, 
To  entremete  her  of  such  vice. 
But  trust  well,  he  shall  paie  all. 
That  repent  of  his  bargaine  shall. 
Whan  Poverte  put  him  in  distresse. 
All  were  he  schoUer  to  Richease, 
That  is  for  me  in  great  yeming. 
Whan  she  assenteth  to  my  wilSng. 

«  But  by  my  mother  saint  Venus, 
And  by  her  Cither  Satumus, 
That  her  engendred  bv  his  life. 
But  nat  upon  his  wedded  wife. 
Yet  woU  I  more  unto  you  swere, 
To  make  this  thing  the  surere. 

*'  Now  by  that  &th,  and  that  beautee 
That  I  owe  to  all  my  brethren  free. 
Of  which  there  n'is  wight  under  Heaven 
That  can  hir  fathers  names  neven. 
So  divers  and  so  many  there  be. 
That  with  my  mother  have  be  prive. 
Yet  woll  I  sweare  for  sikemesse, 
The  pole  of  Hell  to  my  witnesse, 


Now  drinke  I  not  this  yeare  darre. 
If  that  I  lye,  or  forswome  be^ 
For  of  thegoddes  the  usage  is, 
That  who  so  him  forsweareth  amis, 
Shall  that  yeere  drinke  no  darre. 

^  Now  have  I  swome  inough  parde^ 
If  I  forsweare  me  than  am  I  lome. 
But  I  woll  never  be  forswome : 
Sith  Riehesse  hath  me  failed  here. 
She  shall  abie  that  trespasse  dere, 
At  least  way  but  I  her  harme 
With  swerd,  or  sparth,  or  gisarme. 

^  For  certes  sith  she  loveth  not  me. 
Fro  thiike  time  that  she  may  see 
The  eastle  and  the  tower  to  shake. 
In  sorrie  time  she  shall  awake  ; 
If  I  may  gripe  a  rich  man 
I  shall  so  pull  him,  if  I  can. 
That  he  shall  in  a  fewe  stoundes, 
Lese  all  his  markes.  and  his  ponndes. 

**  I  shall  him  make  his  pence  out  sling, 
But  thev  in  his  gamer  spring, 
Our  maidens  shall  eke  plucke  him  so, 
That  him  shall  needen  feathers  mo. 
And  make  him  sell  his  lond  to  spend. 
But  he  the  bet  can  him  defend. 

**  PooBB  men  han  made  hir  lord  of  me  ; 
Although  they  not  so  mightie  be. 
That  they  may  feede  me  in  delite, 
I  woll  not  have  them  in  dispite  : 
No  good  man  hateth  hem,  as  I  gesse. 
For  chinch  and  felonn  is  Riehesse, 
That  so  can  chase  hem  and  dispise. 
And  hem  defoule  in  sundrie  wise : 
They  loven  full  bette,  so  God  me  spede. 
Than  doeth  the  rich  chinehy  grede. 
And  been  (in  good  faith)  more  stable 
And  truer,  and  more  serviable : 
And  therefore  it  suffiseth  me 
Hir  good  herte,  and  hir  beaute  ; 
They  han  on  me  set  all  their  thought, 
And  therefore  I  foryete  hem  nou^t. 

^  I  woll  hem  bring  in  great  noblesse, 
If  that  I  were  god  of  riehesse. 
As  I  am  god  of  love  soothlv, 
Such  ruth  upon  hir  plaint  have  I : 
Therefore  I  must  his  succour  be. 
That  paineth  him  to  serven  me. 
For  if  he  dyed  for  love  of  this. 
Than  seemeth  in  me  no  love  there  is." 

"  Sir,*'  sayd  they,  '*  sooth  is  everie  dele 
That  ye  rehearse,  and  we  wote  wele 
Thiike  oath  to  hold  is  reasonable. 
For  it  is  good  and  oovenable. 
That  ye  on  riehe  men  han  swome : 
For,  sir,  this  wote  we  well  befome, 
If  rich  men  doen  you  homage. 
That  is  as  fooles  doen  outrage, 
But  ye  shuU  not  forswome  be, 
Ne  let  therefore  to  drinke  darre. 
Or  piment  maked  fresh  and  new. 
Ladies  shull  hem  such  pepir  brew. 
If  that  they  faU  into  her  laas. 
That  they  for  woe  mow  saine  Alas  1 
Ladies  shullen  ever  so  courteous  be. 
That  they  shall  quite  your  oath  all  free ; 
Ne  seeketh  never  other  vieaire. 
For  they  shall  speake  with  hem  so 
That  ye  shall  hold  you  payd  full  well. 
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Though  ye  70a  meddle  never  a  deale. 
Let  ladiefl  worch  with  hir  thinges, 
They  shall  hem  tell  so  fele  tidinges, 
And  mooTe  hem  eke  so  many  reqaestis 
By  flatterie,  that  not  honest  is, 
And  thereto  yeye  hem  such  thankinges. 
What  with  kusing,  and  with  talkinges^ 
That  certes  if  they  trowed  he, 
Shall  never  leave  hem  lond  ne  fee 
That  it  n'ill  as  the  meble  fare, 
Of  which  they  first  delivered  are  : 
Now  may  yon  tell  us  all  your  will, 
And  we  your  hestes  shall  fulfilL 

<<  But  False  Semblannt  dare  not  for  drede 
Of  you,  sir,  meddle  him  of  this  dede, 
For  he  sayth  that  ye  been  his  foe, 
He  n*ot,  if  ye  will  worch  him  woe  : 
Wherefore  we  pray  you  all,  beau  sire. 
That  ye  foryeve  him  now  your  ire. 
And  that  he  may  dwell  as  your  man 
With  Abstinence  his  deere  lemman. 
This  our  accord  and  our  will  now." 

•*  Parfey/*  said  Love,  "  I  graunt  it  you, 
I  well  well  hold  him  for  my  man, 
Now  let  him  come :"  and  he  forth  ran. 

*'  False  semblant,"  (quod  Love)  "  in  this  wise 
I  take  thee  here  to  my  service, 
That  thou  our  friendes  helpe  siwaie, 
And  hindreth  hem  neither  night  ne  daie, 
But  doe  thy  might  hem  to  relieve, 
And  eke  our  enemies  that  thou  grieve, 
Thine  be  this  might,  I  graunt  it  thee, 
My  king  of  harlotes  sh^t  thou  bee  : 
We  woU  that  thou  have  such  honour, 
Certaine  thou  art  a  false  traitour. 
And  eke  a  theefe  ;  sith  thou  were  borne, 
A  thousand  times  thou  art  forswome : 
But  nathelesse  in  our  hearing, 
To  put  our  folke  out  of  doubting, 
I  bidde  thee  teach  hem,  west  thou  how ! 
By  some  generall  eigne  now, 
In  what  place  thou  shalt  founden  be, 
If  that  men  had  mister  of  thee. 
And  how  men  shall  thee  best  espie, 
For  thee  to  know  is  great  maistrie, 
Tell  in  what  phuie  is  thine  haunting." 

•*  Sir  I  have  full  divers  wonning. 
That  I  keepe  not  rehearsed  be. 
So  that  ye  would  respiten  me. 
For  if  that  I  tell  you  the  sooth, 
I  may  have  hanne  and  shame  both. 
If  that  my  fellowes  wisten  it. 
My  tales  shonlden  me  be  quit. 
For  oertaine  they  would  hate  me, 
If  ever  I  knew  mr  emelte. 
For  they  would  over  all  hold  hem  still 
Of  txx>th,  that  is  againe  hir  wiU. 
Such  tales  keepen  they  not  here, 
I  might  eftsoone  buy  it  full  dere. 
If  I  saied  of  hem  any  thing. 
That  ought  displeaseth  to  hir  hearing, 
For  whak  word  that  hem  pricketh  or  biteth, 
In  that  word  none  of  hem  deliteth. 
All  were  it  gospell  the  evangile, 
That  would  reprove  hem  of  hir  guile, 
For  they  are  crueil  and  hautain  ; 
And  this  thing  wote  I  well  certain. 
If  I  speake  ought  to  paire  hir  loos. 
Your  court  sh^  not  so  well  be  doos. 


That  they  ne  shall  wite  it  at  kst : 
Of  good  men  am  I  nought  agast. 
For  they  woll  taken  on  hem  nothing, 
Whan  that  they  know  all  my  meaning, 
But  he  that  woll  it  on  him  take. 
He  woll  himselfe  suspicious  make. 
That  he  his  life  let  covertly, 
In  guile  and  in  hypocrisie. 
That  me  engendred  and  yave  fostring." 

**  They  made  a  full  good  engendriug," 
(Quod  Love)  **  for  who  so  soothly  tell. 
They  engendred  the  Divell  of  HelL 

*<  But  needely,  howsoever  it  bee" 
(Quod  Love)  <*  I  will  and  charge  thee, 
^  To  tell  anon  thy  wonning  placis. 
Hearing  each  wight  that  in  this  place  is  : 
And  what  life  thou  livest  also. 
Hide  it  no  longer  now,  whereto : 
Thou  must  discover  all  thy  worching, 
How  thou  servest,  and  of  what  thing, 
Though  that  thou  shuldest  for  thy  sothsaw 
Ben  all  to  beaten  and  to  draw. 
And  yet  art  thou  not  wont  parde. 
But  nathelesse,  though  thou  beaten  be. 
Thou  shalt  not  be  the  first,  that  so 
Hath  for  soothsawe  suffred  wo." 

**  Sir,  sith  that  it  may  liken  you. 
Though  that  I  should  be  slaine  right  now, 
I  shall  doen  voor  commaundement. 
For  thereto  have  I  great  talent." 

Withonten  words  mo,  right  than 
False  Semblannt  his  sermon  began, 
And  saied  hem  thus  in  audience, 

'*  Barons,  take  heed  of  my  sentence. 
That  wight  that  list  to  have  knowing 
Of  False  Semblant  full  of  flattering. 
He  must  in  worldly  folke  him  soke. 
And  certes  in  the  doysters  eke, 
I  won  no  where,  but  in  hem  tway. 
But  not  like  even,  sooth  to  say. 
Shortly  I  woU  herborow  me. 
There  I  hope  best  to  hulstred  be. 
And  certainely,  sikerest  hidine 
Is  underneath  humblest  clothmg. 

**  Religious  folke  ben  full  covert. 
Secular  folke  ben  more  apert  : 
But  nathelesse,  I  woll  not  blame 
Religious  folke,  ne  hem  diffame 
In  what  habite  that  ever  they  go : 
Religion  humble,  and  true  also, 
Woll  I  not  bUme,  ne  di^ise. 
But  I  n'ill  love  it  in  no  wise, 
I  meane  of  finlse  religious. 
That  stout  been,  and  malicious, 
That  wollen  in  an  habite  go, 
And  setten  not  hir  herte  uiereto. 

**  Rblioious  folke  been  all  pitons. 
Thou  shalt  not  scene  one  dispitous. 
They  loven  no  pride,  ne  no  strife. 
But  humbly  they  woll  lede  hir  life. 
With  which  folke  woll  I  never  be, 
And  if  I  dwell,  I  faine  me 
I  may  well  in  hir  habite  go. 
But  me  were  lever  my  necke  atwo. 
Than  let  a  purpose  that  I  take, 
What  covenaunt  that  ever  I  make. 

**  I  dwell  with  hem  that  proude  be, 
And  full  of  wiles  and  subtelte. 
That  worship  of  this  world  eoveiten. 
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And  great  nede  oonnen  expleiten. 
And  gone  and  gadien  great  pitaunces, 
And  purchase  hem  the  acquaintaunces 
Of  men  that  mightie  life  may  leden. 
And  iaine  hem  poore,  and  hemselfe  feden 
With  good  moFBels  delicious, 
And  £inken  good  wine  precious, 
And  preach  us  povert  and  distreese. 
And  fishen  hemselfe  great  richesse, 
With  wily  nettes  that  they  cast, 
It  woU  come  foule  out  at  the  last. 

^  They  hen  fro  deane  religion  went, 
They  make  the  world  an  argument. 
That  hath  a  foule  conclusion. 
I  hare  a  rohe  of  religion. 
Than  am  I  all  religious : 
This  argument  is  m1  roignous, 
It  IB  not  worth  a  crooked  brere, 
Habite  ne  maketh  neither  monke  ne  frere. 
But  deane  life  and  devotion, 
Biaketh  men  of  eood  religion. 

*<  Nathelesse,  ttiere  can  none  answere, 
How.  high  that  ever  his  head  he  shere. 
With  rasour  whetted  never  so  kene, 
That  guile  in  braunches  cutte  thurtene. 
There  can  no  wight  distinct  it  so. 
That  he  dare  say  a  word  thereto. 

**  But  what  herborow  that  ever  I  take, 
Or  what  semblaunt  that  ever  I  make, 
I  meane  but  guile,  and  follow  that. 
For  light  no  more  than  Gibbe  our  cat, 
(That  awaiteth  mice  and  rattes  to  killen) 
Ne  entend  I  but  to  beguUen, 
Ne  no  wight  may,  by  my  dothing, 
Wete  witn  what  feUce  is  my  dwelling, 
Ne  be  my  wordes  yet  parde. 
So  soft  and  so  pleasaunt  they  be. 

"  Behold  the  deedes  that  I  do, 
But  thou  be  blind  thou  oushtest  so, 
For  varie  hir  Wordes  fro  hir  deed, 
They  thinke  on  guile  withouten  dreed, 
What  manner  clothing  that  they  weare. 
Or  what  estate  that  ever  they  beare, 
Lered  or  lend,  lord  or  ladie, 
Knisht,  squire,  bumis,  or  bailie." 

Right  thus  while  False  Semblant  sermoneth, 
Eftsoones  Love  him  aresoneth. 
And  brake  his  tale  in  his  speaking 
As  though  he  had  him  told  leasing. 
And  Baled  :  «Wluit  devill  is  that  I  heare  t 
What  folke  hast  thou  us  nempned  here  t 
Biay  menne  find  religioon 
In  worldly  habitatioun  1" 
*<  Yea,  sir,  it  fbUoweth  nat  that  they 
Should  lead  a  wicked  life  parfey, 
Ne  not  therefore  hir  soules  lese, 
That  hem  to  worldly  clothes  chese. 
For  certee  it  were  great  pitee ; 
Men  may  in  secular  clothes  see, 
Florishen  holy  religioun ; 
Full  many  a  saint  in  field  and  toun. 
With  many  a  virgins  glorious. 
Devout^  and  full  religious, 
Han  died,  that  common  doth  aye  beren. 
Yet  saintes  neverthelesse  they  weren. 
I  could  reckon  you  many  a  ten. 
Yea  welnigh  all  these  holy  women 
That  men  in  churches  hery  and  seke, 
Both  maidens,  and  these  wives  eke. 
That  baren  full  many  a  faire  child  hcK, 


Weared  alway  dothee  seculere. 
And  in  the  same  diden  they 
That  saints  weren,  and  ben  alway. 

«  The  nine  thousand  maidens  dere. 
That  beren  in  Heaven  hir  derges  dere. 
Of  which  men  rede  in  church  and  sing. 
Were  take  in  secular  clothing, 
When  they  received  martirdome. 
And  wonnen  Heaven  unto  hir  home. 

**  Good  herte  maketh  the  good  thought, 
The  clothing  yeveth  ne  rereth  nought : 
The  good  thought  and  the  worching. 
That  maketh  the  religion  flouring, 
There  lieth  the  good  religioun. 
After  the  right  ententioun. 

^  Who  BO  tooke  a  weathers  skin. 
And  wrapped  a  greedy  wolfe  therein. 
For  he  should  go  with  Umbes  white, 
Wenest  thou  not  he  would  hem  bite  I 
Yes :  neverthelesse  as  he  were  wood 
He  would  hem  .wiiry,  and  drinke  the  blood. 
And  well  the  rather  hem  decdve, 
For  sith  they  ooude  nat  perceive 
His  tregette,  and  his  crueltie. 
They  would  him  follow,  altbo  he  flie. 

'*  If  there  be  wolves  of  such  hew, 

Amonees  these  apostles  new 

Thou,  noly  diurcn,  thou  maist  be  wailed, 

Sith  ihtkt  thy  dtie  is  assailed 

Through  knightee  of  thine  owne  table, 

God  wot  thy  lordship  is  doutable : 

If  they  enforce  it  to  win. 

That  should  defend  it  fro  within. 

Who  mi^ht  defence  ayenst  hem  make  f 

Without  stroke  it  mote  be  take. 

Of  trepeget  or  mangonell. 

Without  displaying  of  pensell. 

And  if  Grod  n'ill  done  it  suooouTy 

But  let  renne  in  this  colour. 

Thou  must  thy  hestes  letten  bee. 

Than  is  there  nought,  but  yeeld  thee. 

Or  veve  hem  tribute  doutdes, 

And  hold  it  of  hem  to  have  pees  : 

But  greater  harme  betide  thee. 

That  they  all  maister  of  it  bee : 

Well  con  they  soome  thee  withall, 

By  day  stuifen  they  the  wall. 

And  all  the  night  tiiey  minen  there  : 

Nay,  thou  planten  must  els  where 

Thme  impes,  if  thou  wolt  fruit  have. 

Abide  not  there  thy  selfe  to  save. 

«  But  now  peace,  here  I  tume  againe, 
I  woU  no  more  of  this  thing  faine, 
If  I  might  passen  me  hereby. 
For  I  might  maken  you  weary ; 
But  I  WOU  heten  you  alway. 
To  helpe  your  friendes  what  I  may. 
So  they  woUeo  my  company. 
For  they  been  shent  all  utterly. 
But  if  so  fall,  that  I  be 
Oft  with  hem,  and  they  with  roe, 
And  eke  my  lemman  mote  they  serve. 
Or  they  shuU  not  my  love  deserve. 
Forsooth  I  am  a  fiJse  traitour, 
God  judged  me  for  a  theefe  trechour, 
Forsworns  I  am,  but  well  nigh  none 
Wote  of  mv  guile,  till  it  be  done. 
**  Through  me  hath  many  one  deth  received, 
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That  my  treget  never  aperoeired. 
And  yet  receiveth,  and  shall  receive. 
That  my  falseneese  shall  never  ^perceive : 
Bat  who  80  doth,  if  he  wise  be. 
Him  18  right  good  beware  of  me. 
But  80  aligh  is  the  aperceiving 
That  all  to  late  oommeth  knowing  ; 
For  Protheus  that  ooud  him  cfaaunge, 
In  every  shape  homely  and  straunge. 
Good  never  such  guile  ne  treasoon 
As  ly  for  I  come  never  in  toon 
There  as  I  might  knowen  be, 
Though  men  me  both  might  here  and  see. 
Full  well  I  can  my  clothes  chaunge, 
Take  one,  and  make  another  straunge. 
Now  am  I  knight,  now  ehastelaine. 
Now  prelate,  and  now  ehaplaine. 
Now  priest,  now  olerke,  now  fostere. 
Now  am  I  maister,  now  schoUere 
Now  monke,  now  ehanon,  now  baily, 
What  ever  mister  man  am  I. 

**  Now  am  I  prince,  new  am  I  page. 
And  can  by  herte  every  language. 
Sometime  am  I  hoore  and  old, 
Now  am  I  yonnge,  stoute,  and  bold. 
Now  am  I  Rob«rt,  now  Robin, 
Now  fren  minor,  now  jacobin, 
And  with  me  foUoweth  my  loteby. 
To  done  me  sollace  and  company, 
That  hight  dame  Abstinence,  and  raigned 
In  many  a  queint  array  faigned. 
Right  as  it  commeth  to  her  liking, 
I  fulfill  all  her  desiring. 

**  Sometime  a  womans  clothe  tske  I, 
Now  am  I  a  nuud,  now  lady. 

**  Sometime  I  am  religious. 
Now  like  an  anker  in  an  houa. 

**  Sometime  am  I  prioresse. 
And  now  a  nonne,  and  now  abbease. 
And  go  through  all  regiouns, 
Seeking  all  reugiouns. 

**  But  to  what  order  that  I  am  swome, 
I  take  the  straw  and  beat  the  come, 
To  jolly  folks  I  enhabite, 
I  aske  no  more  but  hir  habite. 

**  What  woU  ye  more !  in  every  wise 
Right  as  me  list  I  me  disguise  t 

"  Well  can  I  beare  me  under  wede. 
Unlike  is  my  word  to  my  dede. 
Thus  make  I  into  my  tr^>pes  fall 
The  people,  through  my  priviledges  all, 
That  ben  in  Christendome  alive. 

^  I  may  assoile,  and  I  may  shrive. 
That  no  prelate  may  let  me. 
All  folke,  where  ever  they  found  be  : 
I  n'ot  no  prelate  may  done  so. 
But  it  the  pope  be,  and  no  mo. 
That  made  thilke  establishing, 
Now  is  not  this  a  proper  thing  f 
But  were  my  sleights  apperceived 


Aa  I  was  wont,  and  wost  thou  why  f 
For  I  did  hem  a  tregetry. 
But  thereof  yeve  I  a  litUe  tale, 
I  have  the  silver  and  the  male. 
So  have  I  preached  and  eke  slmven, 
So  have  I  take,  so  have  I  yeven. 
Through  hir  folly,  husbond  and  wife. 
That  I  lede  right  a  jolly  life, 


Through  simplease  of  the  prelacy, 
They  uiow  not  all  my  tregettry. 

^  But  for  as  much  as  man  and  wife 
Should  shew  hir  parish  priest  hir  life 
Ones  a  yeare,  as  sayth  uie  booke, 
Ere  any  wight  his  housel  tooke, 
Than  have  I  priviledges  large. 
That  may  of  muche  Uiing  discharge, 
For  he  may  say  right  thus  pardee  : 

« <  Sir  Priest,  in  shrift  I  tell  it  thee. 
That  he  to  whom  that  I  am  shriven, 
Hath  me  assoyled,  and  me  yeven 
Penaunoe  soothly  for  my  sin. 
Which  that  I  found  me  guilty  in, 
Ne  I  ne  have  never  entencion 
To  make  double  confession, 
Ne  rehearse  eft  my  shrift  to  thee, 

0  shrift  is  right  ynough  to  mee. 
This  ought  thee  suffice  wele, 
Ne  be  not  rebell  never  a  dele, 

For  oertes,  though  thou  haddest  it  swome, 

1  wote  no  priest  ne  prelate  home 
That  may  to  shrift  eft  me  oonstraine, 
And  if  they  done  I  woll  me  plaine. 
For  I  wote  where  to  plaine  wele. 
Thou  shalt  not  streiue  me  a  dele, 
Ne  enforce  me,  ne  not  me  trouble, 
To  make  my  confession  double ; 

Ne  I  have  none  affection 
To  have  double  absolution  : 
The  first  is  right  ^ough  to  mee. 
This  latter  assoylmg  quite  I  thee, 
I  am  unbound,  what  nuust  thou  find 
More  of  my  sinnes  me  to  unbind  I 
For  he  that  might  hath  in  his  bond. 
Of  all  my  sinnes  me  unbond  : 
And  if  thou  wolt  me  thus  constraine 
That  me  mote  nodes  on  thee  plaine, 
There  shall  no  judge  impOTiall, 
Ne  bishop,  ne  omciall. 
Done  judgement  on  me,  for  I 
Shall  gone  and  plaine  me  openly 
Unto  my  shriftmther  new. 
That  hight  Frere  Wolfe  untiew. 
And  he  shall  chuse  him  for  mee, 
For  I  trow  he  can  hamper  thee  ; 
But  lord  he  would  be  wroth  withall. 
If  men  would  him  Frere  Wolfe  call, 
For  he  would  have  no  patience. 
But  done  all  eruell  vengience, 
He  would  his  might  done  at  the  leest^ 
Nothing  spare  for  Goddes  heest. 
And  Grod  so  wise  be  my  succour, 
But  thou  yeve  me  mv  saviour 
At  Easter,  whan  it  hketh  mee, 
Without  pressing  more  on  thee, 
I  woll  forth,  and  to  him  gone. 
And  he  shall  housell  me  anone. 
For  I  am  out  of  thy  erutching, 
I  keepe  not  deale  witn  thee  nothing.' 

*<  Thus  may  he  shrive  him,  that  forsaketh 
His  parish  priest,  and  to  me  taketh, 
And  if  the  priest  woll  him  refuse, 
I  am  full  ready  him  to  accuse. 
And  him  punish  and  hamper  so, 
That  he  his  churche  shall  forgo. 

**  But  who  so  hath  in  his  feeling 
The  consequence  of  such  shriving. 
Shall  scene,  that  priest  may  never  have  might 
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To  know  the  oonseieDce  aright 
Of  him  that  is  under  his  cure  : 
And  this  is  ayenst  holy  scripturey 
That  biddeth  every  herde  honest 
Hare  rery  knowing  of  his  beest. 
But  poore  folke  that  gone  by  strete, 
That  have  no  eold,  ne  summes  grete, 
Hem  would  I  let  to  hir  prelates, 
Or  let  hir  priestes  know  hir  states, 
For  to  me  right  nought  yeve  they. 
And  why  it  is,  for  they  ne  may. 

**  They  ben  so  bare,  I  take  no  keepe, 
But  I  woll  have  the  fat  sheepe  ; 
Let  parish  priests  have  the  lene, 
I  yeve  not  of  hir  harme  a  bene  ; 
And  if  that  prelates  grutch  it. 
That  oughten  wroth  be  in  hir  wit. 
To  lese  hir  fat  b^istes  so, 
I  shall  yeve  hem  a  stroke  or  two, 
That  thev  shall  lesen  with  force. 
Yea,  both  hir  mitre  and  hir  croce. 

**  Thus  yape  I  hem,  and  have  do  long. 
My  priviledges  ben  so  strong.'* 

False  Semblant  would  have  stinted  here. 
But  Love  ne  made  him  no  such  chere. 
That  he  was  weary  of  his  saw. 
But  for  to  make  him  glad  and  faw. 
He  said,  **  Tell  on  more  specially. 
How  that  thou  servest  untruly. 

**  Tell  forth,  and  shame  thee  never  a  dele, 
For  as  thine  habit  sheweth  wele, 
Thou  servest  an  holy  hermite." 

^  Sooth  is,  but  I  am  but  an  h3^pocrite." 
^  Thou  goost  and  preachest  poverte  1 " 

**  Yea,  sir,  but  Kichesse  hath  poste." 
^  Thou  preachest  abstinence  also  t " 

^  Sir,  I  woll  fiUen,  so  mote  I  go. 
My  paunche,  of  good  meat  and  wine, 
As  should  a  maister  of  divine. 
For  how  that  I  me  poore  faine, 
Yet  all  poore  folke  I  disdune. 

^  I  LOVE  better  the  acquaintaunce 
Ten  times  of  the  king  of  Fraunce, 
Than  of  a  poore  man  of  mild  mood. 
Though  that  his  soule  be  also  good. 

"  for  whan  I  see  beggers  quaking, 
Naked  on  mixens  all  stinking, 
For  hunger  crie,  and  eke  for  care, 
I  entremet  not  of  hir  fare. 
They  ben  so  poore,  and  full  of  pine, 
They  might  not  ones  yeve  me  a  dine, 
For  thev  have  nothing  but  hir  life, 
What  should  he  yeve  that  licketh  his  knife  1 
It  is  but  folly  to  entremete 
To  seeke  in  houndes  nest  fat  mete  : 
Let  beare  hem  to  the  spittle  anone. 
But  fro  me  comfort  get  they  none : 
But  a  rich  sicke  usurere 
Would  I  visite  and  draw  nere. 
Him  would  I  comfort  and  rehete. 
For  I  hope  of  his  gold  to  gete, 
And  if  that  wicked  Death  him  have, 
I  woll  go  vrith  him  in  his  grave, 
And  if  there  any  reprove  me, 
Why  that  I  let  the  poore  be, 
Wost  thou  how  I  not  ascape  f 
I  say  and  sweare  him  fuU  rape, 
That  riche  men  han  more  tetches 
Of  sinne,  than  han  poore  wretches. 


And  han  of  counsaile  more  mistere. 
And  therefore  I  would  draw  hem  nere : 
But  as  great  hurt,  it  may  so  be. 
Hath  a  soule  in  right  great  poverte. 
As  soule  in  great  richesse  forsooth. 
Albeit  that  Uiey  hurten  both. 
For  richesse  and  mendicities 
Ben  cleped  two  extreamities. 
The  meane  is  cleped  suflKsaunce, 
There  lieth  of  vertue  the  aboundannce. 

**  For  Salomon  full  well  I  wote, 
In  his  parables  us  wrote. 
As  it  is  knowen  of  many  a  wight. 
In  his  thirteene  chapiter  right, 
God  then  me  keepe  for  thy  poete, 
Fro  richesse  and  mendicite, 
For  if  a  rich  man  him  dresse. 
To  thinke  too  much  on  richesse. 
His  herte  on  that  so  ferre  is  sette. 
That  he  his  creator  doth  foryette. 
And  him  that  beggeth,  woll  aye  greve, 
How  should  I  by  bis  word  him  leve, 
Unneth  that  he  n*iB  a  micher, 
Forswome,  or  els  Goddes  lier, 
Thus  sayth  Salomon  sawes. 

*<  Ne  we  find  written  in  no  lawes. 
And  namely  in  our  Christen  lay, 
(Who  saith  ye,  I  dare  say  nay) 
That  Christ,  ne  his  apostles  dere. 
While  that  they  walked  in  earth  here, 
Were  never  scene  hir  bred  begging. 
For  they  nolden  beggen  for  nothing. 

^  And  right  thus  were  men  wont  to  teach, 
And  m  this  wise  would  it  preach. 
The  roaisters  of  divinitie 
Sometime  in  Paris  the  citie. 

"  And  if  men  would  there  gaine  appose 
The  naked  text,  and  let  the  gloee, 
It  might  soone  aseoiled  bee. 
For  men  may  well  the  sooth  see, 
That  pardie  they  might  aske  a  thing 
Phiinely  forth  without  begging. 
For  they  weren  Goddes  hordes  dere, 
And  cure  of  soules  hadden  here. 
They  nolde  nothing  begge  hir  food. 
For  after  Crist  was  done  on  rood, 
With  their  proper  bonds  they  wrought, 
And  with  travaile,  and  els  nought. 
They  wonnen  all  hir  sustenaunce. 
And  liveden  forth  in  hir  penaunce, 
And  the  remenaunt  yafe  away 
To  other  poore  folkes  alway. 

*<  They  neither  builden  tonre  ne  halle, 
But  they  in  houses  small  with  alle. 

"  A  mighty  man  that  can  and  may, 
Should  with  his  bond  and  body  alway, 
Winne  him  his  food  in  labouring, 
If  he  ne  have  rent  or  such  a  thing  ; 
Although  he  be  religions, 
And  God  to  serven  curious. 
Thus  mote  be  done,  or  do  trespaas, 
But  if  it  be  in  oertaine  caas. 
That  I  can  rehearse,  if  mister  bee, 
Right  well,  whan  the  time  I  see. 

«  Seeke  the  booke  of  Saint  Augustine, 
Be  it  in  paper  or  perchemine. 
There  as  he  witte  of  these  worchings. 
Thou  shalt  scene  that  none  excusings 
A  perfit  man  ne  should  seeke 
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Bv  wordes,  oe  by  deedee  eke. 

Although  he  be  religious, 

And  Grod  to  aerven  cnrioufl. 

That  he  ne  fthally  so  mote  I  go. 

With  proper  bonds  snd  body  also 

Get  his  food  in  labouring, 

If  he  ne  hare  properte  of  thing, 

Yet  should  he  sell  all  his  subetannoe. 

And  with  his  swinke  have  sustenannee. 

If  he  be  perfite  in  bounte ; 

Thus  ban  the  bookee  told  me : 

For  he  that  well  gone  idelly, 

And  useth  it  aye  busily 

To  haunten  other  mennee  table, 

He  is  a  treehonr  full  of  fable, 

Ne  he  ne  may  by  good  reason 

Excuse  him  by  his  orison. 

For  men  behoveth  in  some  gise, 

Ben  sometime  in  Goddes  service, 

To  gone  and  purehasen  hir  nede. 

'*Men  mote  eaten,  that  is  no  drede. 
And  sleepe^  and  eke  do  other  thing. 
So  long  may  they  leave  praying. 

**  So  may  they  eke  hir  prayer  blinne, 
While  that  they  werice  hu*  meat  to  winne. 
Saint  Austins  woU  thereto  accord. 
In  thilke  booke  that  I  rec<fttl. 

**  Justinian  eke,  that  made  lawes, 
Hath  thus  forboden  by  old  sawes : 
*  No  man,  up  paine  to  be  dead, 
Mishty  of  body,  to  beg  his  bread. 
If  he  may  swinke  it  for  to  gete^ 
Men  should  him  rather  maime  or  bete, 
Or  done  of  him  aperte  justice. 
Than  sufTren  him  in  such  mallice.' 

^  They  done  not  well  so  mote  I  go. 
That  taken  such  almesse  so, 
But  if  they  hare  some  priviledge. 
That  of  the  paine  hem  woU  alledge. 

*<But  how  that  is,  can  I  not  see, 
But  if  the  prince  deceived  bee, 
Ne  I  ne  wene  not  sikerly, 
That  they  may  have  it  rightftxlly. 

**  But  I  woU  not  determine 
Of  princes  power,  ne  define, 
Ne  by  my  word  comprehend  ywis. 
If  it  so  ferre  may  stretch  in  this ; 
I  well  not  entremete  a  dele. 
But  I  trow  that  the  booke  sayth  wele. 
Who  that  taketh  almesses,  tliat  bee 
Dew  to  folke  that  men  may  see 
Lame,  feeble,  weary,  and  bare, 
Poore,  or  in  such  manner  care. 
That  con  winne  hem  nevermo. 
For  they  have  no  power  thereto. 
He  eateth  his  owne  dampning, 
But  if  he  lie  that  made  all  tUlng. 
And  if  ye  such  a  truant  find. 
Chastise  him  well,  if  ye  be  kind, 
But  thev  would  hate  yon  pareaas. 
If  ye  fellen  in  hir  laas. 

'*  Th^  would  eftsoones  do  you  scathe, 
If  that  they  might,  late  or  rathe. 
For  they  be  not  full  patient, 
That  lum  the  world  thus  foule  blent. 
And  weteth  well,  that  God  bad 
The  good  man  sell  all  that  he  had, 
And  follow  him,  and  to  poore  it  yeve : 
He  would  not  therefore  that  he  Uve, 
To  serven  him  in  mendience. 


For  it  was  never  his  sentence, 

But  he  bad  werken  whan  that  need  is, 

And  follow  him  in  goode  deedia. 

'*  Saint  Poule  that  loved  all  holy  church. 
He  bade  the  apostles  for  to  wureh,    . 
And  wimien  hir  livelode  in  that  wise. 
And  hem  defended  truandise. 
And  said,  werketh  with  your  honden, 
Thus  should  the  thing  be  underatonden. 

**  He  nolde  ywis  have  bid  hem  begging, 
Ne  sellen  gospeU,  ne  preaching, 
Least  they  bcnraft,  witii  hir  aslung, 
Folke  of  hir  cattell  or  of  hir  thing. 

**  For  in  this  worid  is  many  a  man 
That  yeveth  his  good,  for  he  ne  can 
Weme  it  for  shune,  or  else  he 
Would  of  the  asker  delivered  be. 
And  for  he  him  encombreth  so, 
He  yeveth  him  good  to  let  him  go : 
But  it  can  him  nothing  profite. 
They  less  the  yeft  and  the  merite. 

^  The  good  folke  that  Poule  to  preached, 
Profred  him  oft,  whan  he  hem  teaehed. 
Some  of  hir  good  in  charite. 
But  thereof  right  nothing  tooke  he. 
But  of  hiB  honde  would  he  gette 
Clothes  to  wrine  him,  and  ms  mete." 

^  Till  me  than  how  a  man  may  liven, 

That  all  his  good  to  poore  hath  yeven, 

And  well  but  onely  bidde  his  bcdes, 

And  never  with  bonds  labour  his  nedee. 

Maprhedosot"    «  Yea  sir."    *<  And  howl" 

^  Sir  I  woU  gladly  tell  you  : 

Saint  Austen  sai&,  a  man  may  be 

In  houses  that  ban  properte. 

As  templers  and  hospitelers. 

And  as  these  chanons  regulers. 

Or  white  monkes,  or  these  blake, 

I  woU  no  mo  ensamples  make, 

And  take  thereof  his  snsteining. 

For  therein  lithe  no  begging. 

But  otherwaiee  not  ywis. 

Yet  Austen  gabbeth  not  of  this, 

And  yet  full  many  a  monke  labouretb. 

That  God  in  holy  church  honoureth  : 

For  whan  hir  swinking  is  agone. 

They  rede  and  sing  in  church  anone. 

*<  And  for  there  nath  ben  great  discord, 
As  many  a  wight  may  beare  record. 
Upon  the  estate  of  mendicience, 
I  woU  ahortely  in  your  presence,    . 
Tell  how  a  man  may  begge  at  need, 
That  hath  not  wherewith  nim  to  feed, 
Blaugre  his  fellowes  janglings. 
For  soothfastnesse  well  none  hidings. 
And  yet  percase  I  may  obey, 
That  I  to  you  soothly  thus  sey. 

**  Lo  here  the  case  espedall. 
If  a  man  be  so  bestiall. 
That  he  of  no  craft  hath  science. 
And  nought  desireth  ignorence. 
Than  may  he  go  a  begging  yeme. 
Till  he  some  other  craft  can  leme, 
Through  which  without  truanding. 
He  may  in  trouth  have  his  living. 
'^  Or  if  he  may  done  no  labour. 
For  elde,  or  sicknesse,  or  langour, 
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Or  for  his  tender  age  also, 
Than  may  he  yet  a  begging  go. 

**  Or  if  he  hare  perarentarey 
Through  luage  of  hiB  noritore, 
Lived  over  delicioniily, 
Than  oughten  good  folke  oomenly, 
Han  of  his  miMheefe  eome  pite^ 
And  suffren  him  also,  that  be 
May  ffone  abont  and  begge  his  bread. 
That  he  be  not  for  honger  dead ; 
Or  if  he  have  of  craft  conning, 
And  strength  also,  and  desiring 
To  worohen,  as  he  had  what, 
But  he  find  neither  this  ne  that, 
Than  may  he  begge  till  that  he 
Have  gotten  his  neeessite. 

<*  Or  if  his  winning  be  so  lite. 
That  his  labour  woll  not  aquite 
Snfficiaimtly  all  his  living. 
Yet  may  he  oo  his  brede  begging 
Fro  dore  to  dore,  he  may  go  trace, 
Till  he  the  remnaont  may  purchase. 

^  Or  if  a  man  would  undertake 
Any  emprise  for  to  make^ 
In  the  rescous  of  our  lay. 
And  it  defenden  as  he  may, 
Be  it  with  armes  or  lettrnre, 
Or  other  convenable  cure, 
If  it  be  so  he  poore  be, 
Than  may  he  begge,  till  that  he 
May  find  in  trouth  for  to  swinke 
And  get  him  clothe,  meat,  and  drinke, 
Swinke  he  with  his  hondes  corporell. 
And  not  with  hondes  espirituell. 

^  In  all  this  case,  and  in  semblables. 

If  that  there  ben  mo  reasonables. 

He  may  begge,  as  I  tell  you  here, 

And  eles  not  in  no  manere. 

As  William  Saint  Amour  would  preach, 

And  oft  would  dispute  and  teach 

Of  this  matter  all  openly 

At  Paris  full  solemnely, 

And  also  Giod  my  soule  blesse 

As  he  had  in  this  stedlastDesse 

The  accord  of  the  universite 

And  of  the  people,  as  seemeth  me. 

**  No  good  man  ought  it  to  refuse, 
Ne  ought  him  thereof  to  excuse. 
Be  wrothe  or  blithe,  who  so  be^ 
For  I  woll  speake,  and  tell  it  thee, 
All  should  I  die,  and  be  put  doun. 
As  was  saint  Poule  in  derke  prisoun. 
Or  be  exiled  in  this  caas 
With  wrong,  as  maister  William  was, 
That  my  mother  Hypocrisie 
Banished  for  her  great  envie. 

^  My  mother  flemed  him  Saint  Amour 
This  noble  did  suche  labour 
To  sustene  ever  the  loyalte. 
That  he  too  much  agilte  me  : 
He  made  a  booke,  and  let  it  write, 
Wherein  his  life  he  did  all  write, 
And  would  iche  renied  begging, 
And  lived  by  my  traveiling. 
If  I  ne  had  rent  ne  other  good, 
What  weneth  be  that  I  were  wood ! 
For  labour  might  me  never  please, 
I  have  more  ^nll  to  ben  at  esse. 
And  have  well  lever,  sooth  to  say. 


Before  the  people  patter  and  pny, 
And  wrie  me  in  my  foxerie 
Under  a  cope  of  papelardie." 

(Qnod  Love)  «  What  diveU  is  this  that  I 
Wnat  wordes  teUest  thou  me  here  T' 
<*  What,  sir,  fiOsenesse,  that  apert  is ! " 
«  Than  dredest  thou  not  God  r   ''Nooertes 
For  selde  in  great  thine  shall  he  spedo 
In  this  worid,  that  God  woU  drede, 
For  folke  that  hem  to  vertue  yeven. 
And  truely  on  hir  owen  liven. 
And  hem  m  goodnesse  aye  content. 
On  hem  is  little  thrift  isent. 
Such  folke  drinken  great  miseaae^ 
That  life  may  me  never  please. 

^  But  see  what  gold  ban  userers. 
And  silver  eke  in  gamers, 
Taillasiers,  and  these  monyours, 
Bailinew,  beadles,  provost,  countours, 
These  liven  well  nigh  by  ravine. 
The  small  people  heih  mote  endine. 
And  they  as  wolves  woll  hem  eten  : 
Upon  the  poore  folke  they  geten 
Full  much  of  that  they  spend  or  kepe, 
N*is  none  of  hem  that  they  n'ill  strepe. 
And  wrine  hem  selfe  well  at  full. 
Without  scalding  they  hem  pull. 

^  The  strong  the  feeble  overgothe. 
But  I  that  weare  my  simple  clothe, 
Robbe  both  robbed,  and  robbours. 
And  guile  gulling,  and  guilonrs  : 
B  V  my  tre^t,  I  gather  and  threste 
The  ereattreasour  into  my  eheste. 
That  lieth  with  me  so  fast  bound, 
Mine  high  paleis  doe  I  found, 
And  my  deUghtes  I  ftilfiU, 
With  wine  at  feastes  at  my  will. 
And  tables  foil  of  entremees ; 
I  woll  no  life,  but  ease  and  pees. 
And  winne  gold  to  spend  also. 
For  whan  the  greate  bagge  is  go. 
It  oommeth  riffht  with  my  japes. 
Make  I  not  wdl  tomble  mine  apes  : 
To  winnen  is  alway  mine  entent, 
My  purchase  is  better  than  my  rent. 
For  though  I  should  beaten  be. 
Over  all  I  entremet  me  : 
Without  me  male  no  wight  dure, 
I  waike  Bonles  for  to  cure, 
Of  all  the  world  cure  have  I 
In  brede  and  length  ;  boldely 
I  woll  both  preaui  and  eke  oounsailen. 
With  hondes  woll  I  not  travailen. 
For  of  the  pope  I  have  the  bull, 
I  ne  hold  not  my  wittes  dull, 
I  woU  not  stinten  in  my  live 
These  emperours  for  to  shrive. 
Or  Idnges,  dukes,  and  lordes  grete : 
But  poore  folke  all  quite  I  lete, 
I  love  no  such  shriving  parde^ 
But  it  for  other  cause  be : 
I  reoke  not  of  poore  men, 
Hir  estate  is  not  worth  an  hen. 

**  Where  findeet  thou  a  swinker  of  labour 
Have  me  to  his  confeesour  I 
But  empresses,  and  duchesses, 
These  queenes,  and  eke  countesses, 
These  abbesses,  and  eke  biginee. 
These  great  ladies  palasins. 
These  jolly  knights,  and  bullTes, 
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These  noxmes,  and  these  bnrgeis  wires 

That  riche  ben,  and  eke  pleasing^ 

And  these  maidens  welfuing, 

Where  so  they  eUid  or  naked  be, 

Uncoonsailed  goeth  there  none  ico  me ; 

And  for  hir  soules  safete. 

At  lord  and  lady,  and  hir  meine, 

I  aske,  whan  they  hem  to  me  shrire, 

The  propertie  of  all  hir  live, 

And  make  hem  trow,  both  most  and  least, 

Hir  pariah  priest  is  but  a  beast 

Aprenst  me  and  my  company. 

That  shrewes  been  as  great  (as  I) 

For  which  I  woU  not  hide  in  hold, 

No  privete  that  me  is  told. 

That  I  by  word  or  signe  ywis, 

Ne  woU  make  hem  know  what  it  is, 

And  thev  woUen  aiso  tcdien  me, 

They  hele  fro  me  no  privite. 

And  for  to  make  you  hem  peroeiTen, 

That  usen  folke  thus  to  deoeiven, 

I  well  you  saine  withonten  drede, 

What  men  may  in  the  Grospell  rede. 

Of  Saint  Mathew  the  gospellere, 

That  saieth,  as  I  shall  you  say  here. 


^  Upon  the  chaire  of  Moses 

Thus  it  is  glosed  douteles, 

(That  is  mo  olde  testament, 

For  thereby  is  the  chaire  ment) 

Sitte  scribes  and  pharisen. 

That  is  to  saine,  uie  cursed  men, 

Which  that  we  ipocrites  call : 

Doeth  that  they  preache,  I  rede  you  all. 

But  doeth  not  as  they  doen  adele, 

That  been  not  weary  to  say  wele. 

But  to  doe  well,  no  will  hare  they. 

And  they  would  bind  on  folke  alway 

(That  been  to  be  beguiled  able) 

Burdons  that  been  importable  ; 

On  folkes  shoulders  things  they  oouchen. 

That  they  n'ill  with  their  fingers  touchen. 

And  why  woU  they  not  touch  it,  why  t 

For  hem  ne  list  nat  sikerly. 

For  sadde  burdons  that  men  taken, 

Make  folkes  shoulders  aken. 

<■  And  if  they  do  ought  tibat  good  bee. 
That  is  for  folke  it  should  see  : 
Hir  burdons  larger  maken  tiiey. 
And  maken  hir  nemmes  wide  alwey, 
And  loTen  seates  at  the  table 
The  first  and  most  honourable. 
And  for  to  han  the  first  chains. 
In  synagogues,  to  hem  full  dere  is. 
And  willen  that  folke  hem  loute  and  grete. 
Whan  that  they  passen  through  the  strete, 
And  wollen  be  cleped  maister  also : 
But  they  ne  should  not  willen  so, 
The  goepell  is  there  ayenst  I  gease. 
That  sheweth  well  hir  wickednesae. 


*  Anothsk  cnstome  use  we 
Of  hem  that  woU  ayenst  us  be. 
We  hate  hem  deadly  everyehone. 
And  we  woll  worry  nim,  as  one. 
Him  that  one  hateth,  hate  we  lUl, 
And  conject  how  to  doen  him  faU  : 
And  if  we  seene  him  winne  honour, 
lUchease  or  preise,  through  his  valour. 


Provende,  rent,  or  dignite. 
Full  fast  vwis  oompassen  we 
By  what  ladder  he  is  domben  so. 
And  for  to  maken  him  downe  to  go. 
With  treason  we  woll  him  defame. 
And  doen  him  lese  his  good  name. 

**  Thus  from  his  ladder  we  him  take. 
And  thus  his  frendes  foes  we  make. 
But  word  ne  wete  shall  he  none, 
Till  all  his  frendes  been  his  fone. 
For  if  we  did  it  openly. 
We  might  have  blame  readily. 
For  had  he  wist  of  our  mallice. 
He  had  him  kept,  but  he  were  nice. 

<<  Another  is  this,  that  if  so  fall. 
That  there  be  one  among  us  all 
That  doeth  a  good  toume,  out  of  drede^ 
We  saine  it  is  our  alder  dede. 
Yea  sikeily,  though  he  it  fained. 
Or  that  him  list,  or  that  him  dained 
A  man  through  him  ayannced  be. 
Thereof  all  parteners  be  we. 
And  tellen  folke  where  so  we  go. 
That  man  through  us  is  sprongen  so. 

**  And  for  to  have  of  men  praising. 
We  purchase  through  our  flattering 
Of  nche  men  of  gn«t  poste 
Letters,  to  witnesse  our  bounte^ 
So  that  man  weeneth  that  may  us  see. 
That  all  vertue  in  us  bee. 

**  And  alway  poore  we  us  ^ine, 
But  how  so  that  we  begge  or  plame. 
We  ben  the  folke  without  leasme. 
That  all  thing  hare  without  havuig. 

**  Thus  be  dradde  of  the  people  ywis. 
And  gladly  m^  purpose  is  tnis. 

^  I  deale  with  no  wight,  but  he 
Have  gold  and  treasour  great  plente, 
Hir  acquaintaunoe  well  love  I : 
This  much  my  desire  shortly, 
I  entremet  me  of  brocages, 
I  make  peace  and  manages, 
I  am  gladly  executour. 
And  many  times  a  procuratour, 
I  am  sometime  messangere. 
That  falleth  not  to  my  mistere. 

**  And  many  times  I  make  enquest^ 
For  me  that  office  is  nat  honest. 
To  deale  with  other  mennes  thing. 
That  is  to  me  a  great  liking  : 
And  if  that  ye  have  ought  to  do 
In  place  that  I  repaire  to, 
I  shall  it  speden  through  my  wit, 
As  soone  as  ye  have  told  me  it. 
So  that  ye  serve  me  to  pay, 
My  service  shall  be  yours  alway. 

**  But  who  so  woll  chastice  me, 
Anone  my  love  lost  hath  he. 
For  I  love  no  man  in  no  gise. 
That  woll  me  reprove  or  chastise. 
But  I  woll  all  folke  undertake. 
And  of  no  wight  no  teaching  take. 
For  I  that  other  folke  chastie, 
Woll  not  be  taught  fro  my  foUie. 

^  I  LOVB  none  hermitage  more, 
All  desertes  and  holtes  hoore 
And  greate  woodes  everychon, 
I  let  hem  to  the  Baptist  lohn, 
I  queth  him  quite,  and  him  relesse 
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Of  Egipt  all  the  wUderiM 

Too  ferre  were  all  mj  mansioaiiB 

Fro  all  cities  and  good  touna. 

"  My  paleis  and  mine  hoiue  make  1 
There  men  may  renne  in  openlv, 
And  say  that  I  the  world  forsake, 
Bat  all  amidde  I  build  and  make 
My  house,  and  swim  and  play  therein 
Bette  than  a  fish  doeth  with  his  finne. 

<*  Op  Antichristes  men  am  I, 
Of  which  that  Christ  sayeth  openly, 
Thejr  have  habite  of  holinease, 
And  liven  in  such  wickednesse. 

**  Outward  lamben  seemen  we, 
Full  of  goodnease  and  of  pite, 
And  ininml  we  withouten  fable 
Been  greedy  wolres  rayisable. 

**  We  enyiroun  both  lond  and  see. 
With  all  the  world  werrien  wee. 
We  woll  ordaine  of  alle  thing, 
Of  folkee  good,  and  hir  living. 

"  If  there  be  castell  or  cite 
Within  that  any  bongerons  be, 
Although  that  they  of  Millaine  were, 
For  thereof  been  they  blamed  there  ; 
Or  if  a  wight  out  of  measure, 
Would  lene  hir  gold,  and  take  usure, 
For  that  he  is  so  covetous. 
Or  if  he  be  too  lecherous, 
Or  these  that  haunten  simonie, 
Or  provost  full  of  trecherie. 
Or  prelate  living  jollily, 
Or  priest  that  halt  his  quein  him  by. 
Or  olde  hoores  hostillers. 
Or  other  baudes  or  bordellers. 
Or  els  blamed  of  any  vice. 
Of  which  men  shoulden  doen  justice : 

'^  By  all  the  saintes  that  we  prey. 
But  they  defend  them  with  lamprey. 
With  luce,  with  ells,  with  samons, 
With  tender  geese,  and  wifh  capons. 
With  tartes,  or  wiUi  cheses  &t, 
With  daintie  flaunes,  brode  and  flat. 
With  caleweis,  or  with  pullaile, 
With  coninges,  or  with  fine  vitaile^ 
That  we  under  our  dothee  wide, 
Maken  through  our  goUet  glide. 
Or  but  he  woTl  doe  come  in  hast 
Roe  venison  bake  in  past, 
Whether  so  that  he  loure  or  groine, 
He  shall  have  of  a  oorde  a  loigne. 
With  which  men  shall  hun  bind  and  lede. 
To  brenne  him  for  his  sinful  dede. 
That  men  shuU  heare  him  crie  and  rore 
A  mile  way  about  and  more. 
Or  els  he  shall  in  prison  die, 
But  if  he  woll  his  friendBhip  buy. 
Or  smerten  that,  that  he  hath  do. 
More  than  his  guilt  amounteth  to. 

c<  But  and  he  couth  through  his  sleight 
Doe  maken  up  a  toure  of  height. 
Nought  rought  I  whether  of  stone  or  tree, 
Or  earth,  or  turves  though  it  be. 
Though  it  were  of  no  vounde  stone. 
Wrought  with  squier  and  scantilone. 
So  that  the  toure  were  stuffed  well 
With  all  riches  temporell : 

**  And  than  that  be  would  up  droose 
Engines,  both  more  and  lease, 


To  cast  at  us  by  every  side, 
To  beare  his  good  name  wide  : 

**  Such  sleightes  I  shall  you  yeven 
Barrels  of  wine,  by  size  or  seven. 
Or  gold  in  sackes  great  plente, 
He  should  soone  delivered  be. 
And  if  he  have  no  such  pitences, 
Let  him  studie  in  equipoienoes, 
And  lette  lies  and  laUacee, 
If  that  he  would  deserve  our  ^pnees. 
Or  we  shall  beare  him  such  witnesse 
Of  smne,  and  of  his  wretchednesse, 
And  doun  his  lose  so  wide  renne 
That  all  quieke  we  should  him  brenne» 
Or  els  yeve  him  such  penaunce. 
That  is  well  worse  thsji  the  pitannoe. 

**  For  thou  shalt  never  for  nothing 
Con  knowen  aright  by  hir  dothing 
The  traitours  fim  of  trecherie. 
But  thou  hir  werkes  can  ei^ie. 

**  And  ne  had  the  good  keeping  be 
Whylome  of  the  universite. 
That  keepeth  the  key  of  Christendome^ 
We  had  been  tourmented  all  and  some. 

**  Such  been  the  stinking  prophetis, 
ITis  none  of  hem,  that  good  prophet  is^ 
For  they  through  wickml  entention. 
The  yeare  of  the  incarnation 
A  thousand  and  two  hundred  yere. 
Five  and  fiftie  ferther  ne  nere, 
Broughten  a  booke  with  sorrie  graces 
To  yeven  ensample  in  common  pUoe, 
That  saied  thus,  though  it  were  fable. 
This  is  the  gospell  perdurable. 
That  fro  the  Holy  Ghost  is  sent 
Well  were  it  worthe  to  be  brent 
Entitled  was  in  such  manere 
This  booke,  of  which  I  tell  here, 
There  nas  no  wight  in  all  Paris, 
Befome  our  ladie  at  Parvis, 
That  they  ne  might  ue  booke  buy. 
The  sentence  pleased  hem  well  truely. 
To  the  copie,  if  him  talent  tooke 
Of  the  evangelistes  booke. 
There  mi^t  he  see  by  great  traiaoun 
Full  many  a  (aiae  comparisoun. 

**  As  much  as  throueh  his  greate  mighty 
Be  it  of  heate  or  of  light. 
The  Sunne  surmounteth  the  Moone, 
That  troubler  is,  and  chaungeth  soone, 
And  the  nutte  kemell  the  shell, 
I  soome  nat  that  I  you  tell : 

**  Right  so  withouten  any  gile 
Surmounteth  this  noble  evangile. 
The  word  of  any  evangelist. 
And  to  hir  title  they  tooken  Christ, 
And  many  such  comparisoun. 
Of  which  I  make  no  mentioun. 
Might  menne  in  that  booke  find, 
Who  so  could  of  hem  have  mind. 

**  The  universitie  that  tho  was  asleepe 
Gan  for  to  braide,  and  taken  keepe. 
And  at  the  noise,  the  head  up  cast, 
Ne  never  sithen  slept  it  fast. 
But  up  it  stert,  and  armes  tooke, 
Avenst  this  false  horrible  booke. 
Ail  ready  battaile  for  to  make. 
And  to  the  judge  the  booke  they  tike. 

"  But  they  that  broughten  the  bodce  tfasre^ 
Hent  it  anone  away  for  feare^ 
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They  n'olde  shew  it  no  more  a  dele, 

But  than  it  kept,  and  keepen  wele. 

Till  such  a  time  that  they  may  see. 

That  they  so  stronge  woxen  hee. 

That  no  wight  may  hem  well  withstond, 

For  by  that  booke  they  durst  not  stond. 

Away  they  gonne  it  for  to  here. 

For  they  ne  durst  not  answere 

By  exposition  no  glose 

To  that  that  clerkes  woll  appose 

Ayenst  the  cursednesse  y  wis 

That  in  that  booke  written  is. 

**  Now  wote  I  nat,  ne  I  can  nat  see 
What  manner  end  that  there  shall  bee 
Of  aU  this  that  they  hide, 
But  yet  algate  they  shall  abide, 
Till  that  they  may  it  bette  defend. 
This  trow  I  best  woll  be  hir  end. 

'*  Thus  Antichrist  abiden  we. 
For  we  ben  all  of  his  meine. 
And  what  man  that  woll  not  be  so, 
Right  soone  he  shall  his  life  forgo. 
We  woll  a  people  upon  him  areise. 
And  through  our  guile  doen  him  ceiae. 
And  him  on  sharps  speares  rive. 
Or  other  waies  bring  him  fro  live. 
But  if  that  he  woll  follow  ywis, 
That  in  our  booke  written  is. 

**  Thus  much  woll  onr  booke  signifie. 

That  while  Peter  had  maistrie 

May  never  lohn  shew  well  his  might. 

"  Now  have  I  you  declared  right. 
The  meaning  of  the  barke  and  nnde. 
That  maketh  the  entencions  blinde. 
But  now  at  erst  I  woll  begin. 
To  expoune  you  the  pith  within. 
And  the  seculers  comprehend. 
That  Christes  Uiwe  woll  defend. 
And  should  it  kepen  and  maintainen 
Ayenst  hem  that  all  sostenen, 
And  falsely  to  the  people  teachen. 
That  lohn  betokeneth  hem  to  preiEichen, 
That  there  n^is  law  oovenable. 
Bat  thilke  goroell  perdurable. 
That  fro  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sent 
To  tume  folke  that  ben  miswent 

**  The  strength  of  lohn  they  underttond, 
The  grace  in  which  they  say  they  stond. 
That  doeth  the  sinfull  folke  convert, 
And  hem  to  Jesu  Christ  revert, 
Full  many  another  horriblee. 
May  menne  in  that  booke  see. 
That  been  commaunded  doubtlesse 
Ayenst  the  law  of  Rome  expresse, 
And  all  with  Antichrist  they  holden. 
As  men  may  in  the  booke  beholden. 

«  And  than  oommaunden  they  to  sleen. 
All  tho  that  with  Peter  been. 
But  they  shall  never  have  that  might. 
And  God  tofome,  for  strife  to  tight, 
That  they  ne  shall  ynough  find. 
That  Peters  law  shall  have  in  mind, 
And  ever  hold,  and  so  mainteen. 
That  at  the  hist  it  shall  be  seen. 
That  they  shall  all  come  thereto. 
For  ought  that  they  can  speake  or  do. 

«  And  thilke  lawe  shall  not  stond. 
That  they  by  John  have  understond. 
But  maugre  hem  it  shall  adoun. 


And  been  brought  to  confusioun. 

**  But  I  woll  stint  of  this  matere. 
For  it  is  wonder  long  to  here, 
But  had  that  ilke  booke  endured. 
Of  better  estate  I  were  ensured. 
And  friendes  have  I  yet  pardee, 
That  ban  me  set  in  great  degree. 

*<  Of  all  this  world  is  emperour 

Guile  my  father,  the  trechour. 

And  empresse  my  mother  is, 

Maugre  the  Holy  Ghost  ywis. 

Our  mightie  linage  and  our  rout 

Reigneth  in  every  reigne  about. 

And  well  is  worthy  we  ministers  be. 

For  all  this  worlds  goveme  we. 

And  can  the  folke  so  well  deceive. 

That  none  our  guile  can  perceive, 

And  though  they  doen,  they  dare  not  say. 

The  sooth  dare  no  wight  bewray. 

"  But  he  in  Christes  wrath  him  leadeth. 
That  more  than  Christ  my  brethren  dredeth. 
He  n'is  no  full  good  champion, 
That  dredeth  such  aimilation. 
Nor  that  for  paine  woU  refusen. 
Us  to  conrect  and  aocusen. 

**  He  woll  not  entremete  by  right, 
Ne  have  Grod  in  his  eyesieht, 
And  therefore  God  shall  him  punioe ; 
But  me  ne  recketh  of  no  vice,  • 

Sithen  men  us  loven  communably, 
And  holden  us  for  so  worthy. 
That  we  may  folke  reprove  echone, 
And  we  n*ill  have  reprefe  of  none  : 
Whom  shoulden  folke  worshippen  so, 
But  us  that  stinten  never  mo 
To  patren  while  that  folke  may  us  see, 
Though  it  not  so  behind  hem  be. 

*'  Akd  where  is  more  wood  foUie, 
Than  to  enhaunce  chivalrie. 
And  love  noble  men  and  gay. 
That  jolly  clothes  wearen  alway  f 
If  they  be  such  folke  as  they  seemen. 
So  cleane,  as  men  hir  clothes  demon. 
And  that  hir  wordes  follow  hir  dede, 
It  is  great  pitie  out  of  drede. 
For  they  woll  be  none  hypocritis. 
Of  hem  me  thinketh  greate  spigfat  is, 
I  cannot  love  hem  on  no  side. 

**  But  beggers  with  these  hoodes  wide. 
With  sleigh  and  pale  faces  leane. 
And  graie  clothes  nat  full  cleane. 
But  fretted  full  of  tatarwagges. 
And  high  shoes  knopped  with  dagges, 
That  frouncen  like  a  quaile  pipe. 
Or  bootes  riveling  as  a  gipe. 

**  To  such  folke  as  I  yon  devise, 
Should  princes  and  these  lordes  wise. 
Take  all  hir  landes  and  hir  things, 
Both  warre  and  peace  in  govemings. 
To  such  folke  should  a  prince  him  yeve. 
That  would  his  life  in  honour  live. 

*<  And  if  they  be  nat  as  they  seme. 
They  serven  thus  the  world  to  queme. 
There  would  I  dwell  to  deceive 
The  folke,  for  they  shall  nat  perceive. 

**  But  I  ne  spesJte  in  no  such  wise. 
That  men  should  humble  habite  dispise. 
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So  that  no  pride  there  under  be, 
No  man  should  hate,  as  thtnketh  me. 
The  poore  man  in  such  clothing, 
But  Crod  ne  preiseth  him  nothing, 
That  saith  he  hath  liie  world  forsake, 
And  hath  to  worldly  glory  him  take. 
And  woll  of  such  delices  use. 
Who  may  that  begger  well  excuse  f 

^  That  papelarde,  that  him  yeeldeth  so, 
And  woll  to  worldly  ease  go. 
And  saith  that  he  the  worid  hath  left. 
And  greedily  it  gripeth  eft, 
He  is  the  hound,  shame  is  to  saine. 
That  to  his  casting  goeth  againe. 

**  But  nnto  yon  dare  I  not  lie. 
But  might  I  feelen  or  emie. 
That  ye  peroeired  it  nothing, 
Ye  should  have  a  starke  leasing : 
Right  in  your  hond  thus  to  begmne, 
I  nolde  it  let  for  no  sinne." 

The  god  louffh  at  the  wonder  tho, 
And  eyerv  wight  san  lough  also. 
And  saied  :  **  Lo  here  a  man  right, 
For  to  be  trustie  to  every  wight" 

<<  Fai^  Semblaunt,"  (quod  Lore)  '^  say  to  mee, 
Sith  I  thus  have  ayaunoed  thee, 
That  in  my  court  is  thy  dwelling. 
And  of  ribaudes  shiJt  be  my  king, 
Wolt  thou  well  holden  my  forwardes  t " 

^  Yea,  sir,  from  hence  forwardes. 
Had  never  your  father  here  befome, 
Servaunt  so  true,  sith  he  was  borne." 

**  That  is  ayenst  all  nature." 

**  Sir,  put  you  in  that  aventure. 
For  though  ye  borowes  take  of  me, 
The  sikerer  shall  ye  never  be 
For  hostages,  ne  sikemease, 
Or  chartres,  for  to  beare  witnesse : 
I  take  your  selfe  to  record  here, 
That  men  ne  may  in  no  manere 
Tearen  the  wolfe  out  of  his  hide, 
TiU  he  be  shune  backe  and  side, 
Though  men  him  beat  and  all  defile. 
What  wene  ye  that  I  woll  beguile  f 

*<  For  I  am  clothed  meekely, 
There  under  is  all  my  treachery, 
Mine  herte  chaungeth  never  the  mo 
For  none  habite,  in  which  I  go  ; 
Though  I  have  chore  of  simplenease, 
I  am  not  wearie  of  shreudnesse. 
My  lemznan,  strained  Abstinaunce, 
Hath  mister  of  my  purveiaunce, 
She  had  full  long  ago  be  dede, 
Nere  my  counsaile  and  my  rede ; 
Let  her  alone,  and  you  and  mee." 

And  Love  answered,  **  I  trust  thee 
Without  borow,  for  I  woll  none." 

And  False  Semblant  the  theefe  anone. 
Right  in  that  ilke  same  place. 
That  had  of  treason  all  his  face, 
Right  blacke  within,  and  white  without, 
Thanking  him,  gan  on  his  knees  lout 

*'  Than  was  there  nought,  but  every  man 
Now  to  aseaute,  that  sailen  can  " 
(Quod  Love)  <<and  that  full  hardely." 
Than  armed  they  hem  comenly 
Of  such  armour  as  to  hem  fell. 


Whan  they  were  armed  fiers  and  fell. 
They  went  hem  forth  all  in  a  rout. 
And  set  the  castle  all  about ; 
They  will  not  away  for  no  dread, 
Till  it  BO  be  that  they  ben  dead. 
Or  till  they  have  the  castle  take. 
And  fonre  battels  they  gan  make, 
And  parted  hem  in  foure  anone, 
And  tooke  hir  way,  and  forth  they  gone. 
The  fonre  gates  for  to  assaile, 
Of  which  me  keepers  woll  not  iaile, 
For  they  ben  neither  sicke  ne  dede, 
But  hai^e  folke,  and  strong  in  dede. 

Now  woU  I  sain  the  countenaunce 
Of  False  Semblant,  and  Abetinannoe, 
That  ben  to  Wicked  Tongue  went ; 
But  first  they  held  hir  parliament, 
Whether  it  to  doen  were. 
To  maken  hem  be  knowen  there, 
Or  els  walken  forth  disguised  : 
But  at  the  hist  they  devised. 
That  they  would  gone  in  tapinage, 
As  it  were  in  a  pugrimage. 
Like  Kood  and  holy  folke  unfeined : 
And  Same  Abstinence  streined 
Tooke  of  the  robe  of  cameline. 
And  gan  her  gratche  as  a  bigine. 

A  large  coverchief  of  thread. 
She  wrapped  all  about  her  head. 
But  she  forgate  not  her  psaltere. 

A  paire  of  beades  eke  she  here 
Upon  a  lace,  all  of  white  thread. 
On  which  that  she  her  beades  bede. 
But  she  ne  bought  hem  never  a  dele. 
For  they  were  given  her,  I  wote  wele, 
Grod  wote  of  a  full  holv  frere. 
That  said  he  was  her  father  dere. 
To  whom  she  had  ofter  went, 
Than  any  frere  of  his  covent. 

And  he  visited  her  also, 
And  many  a  sermon  saied  her  to. 
He  n'olde  let  for  man  on  live, 
That  he  ne  would  her  oft  shrive. 
And  with  so  great  devotion 
They  made  her  confession, 
That  they  had  oft  for  the  nones 
Two  beades  in  one  hood  at  ones. 

Of  faire  shape  I  devised  her  thee. 
But  pale  of  face  sometime  was  shee. 
That  false  traitouresse  untrew. 
Was  like  that  sallow  horse  of  hew. 
That  in  the  Apocalips  is  shewed. 
That  signifieth  tho  folke  beshrewed, 
That  b^  all  full  of  trecherie, 
And  pale,  through  hypocrisie. 
For  on  that  horse  no  colour  is 
But  onely  dead  and  pale  ywis, 
Of  such  a  colour  enlangoured. 
Was  Abstinence  ywis  coloured, 
Of  her  estate  she  her  repented. 
As  her  visage  represented. 

She  had  a  buiiioune  all  of  theft. 
That  Guile  had  veve  her  of  his  yeft. 
And  a  scrippe  of  faint  distreese. 
That  full  was  of  elengenesse. 
And  forth  she  walked  soberlie : 
And  False  Semblant  saynt,  je  vons  die. 
And  as  it  were  for  such  mistere, 
Doen  on  the  cope  of  a  frere, 
With  cheare  simple,  and  full  pitous, 
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Hia  looking  wis  not  diadeinonB, 

Ne  proud^  out  meeke  and  full  peesible. 

About  hiB  necke  he  bare  a  Bible, 
And  squierly  forth  gan  he  gon, 
And  for  to  rest  hia  hmmea  upon, 
He  had  of  treason  a  portent. 
As  he  were  feeble,  his  way  he  went, 

But  in  his  sieve  he  gan  to  thring 
A  rasour  sharpe,  and  well  biting. 
That  was  forged  in  a  forge. 
Which  that  men  depen  ooupe  gorge. 

So  long  forth  hir  way  they  nomen. 
Till  they  to  Wicked  Tongue  comen. 
That  at  his  gate  was  sitting, 
And  saw  folke  in  the  way  passing. 

The  pilgrimes  saw  he  fast  by, 
That  bearen  hem  full  meekely. 
And  humblv  they  with  hem  mette. 
Dame  Abstmence  first  him  grette. 
And  sith  him  False  Semblant  salued. 
And  he  hem,  but  he  not  remued, 
For  he  ne  drede  him  not  a  dele  : 
For  when  he  saw  hir  faces  wele, 
Alway  in  herte  him  thought  so. 
He  should  know  hem  both  two. 
For  well  he  knew  dame  Abstinannce, 
But  he  ne  knew  not  Constrainannoe, 
He  knew  nat  that  she  was  constrained, 
Ne  of  her  theeves  life  fiuned. 
But  wende  she  come  of  will  all  firee. 
But  she  come  in  another  degree. 
And  if  of  good  will  she  began. 
That  will  was  failed  her  than. 


And  False  Semblant  had  he  scene  alse. 
But  he  knew  nat  that  he  was  fSslse, 
Yet  false  was  he,  but  his  falsenesse 
Ne  ooud  he  not  espie,  nor  gesse, 
For  Semblant  was  so  slie  wrought, 
That  falsenesse  he  ne  espyed  nought : 
But  haddest  thou  knowen^him  befome. 
Thou  wouldest  on  a  booke  have  swome, 
Whan  thou  him  saw  in  thiike  arraie 
That  he,  that  whilome  was  so  gaie. 
And  of  the  daunce  Jolly  Robin 
Was  tho  become  a  Jacobin  : 
But  soothly  what  so  men  him  call 
Frere  preachouis  been  good  men  all, 
Hir  order  wickedlv  they  bearen 
Such  ministreles  if  they  weren. 

So  been  Augustins,  and  CordUeres, 
And  Cannes,  and  eke  sacked  firares, 
And  all  freres  shode  and  bare, 
Though  some  of  hem  ben  great  and  square. 
Full  holy  men,  as  I  hem  deem, 
Everich  of  hem  would  good  man  seem  : 
But  shalt  thou  never  of  i^parence 
Scene  conclude  good  consequence 
In  none  argument  ywis, 
If  existence  all  fiuled  is : 
For  men  may  finde  alway  sopheme 
The  consequence  to  enveneme. 
Who  so  that  hath  had  the  subtiltee 
The  double  sentence  for  to  see. 

Whan  the  pilgrimes  common  were 
To  Wicked  Tongue  that  dwelleth  there, 
Hir  hameis  nigh  hem  was  algate. 
By  Wicked  Tongue  adoune  they  sate, 
That  bad  hem  nere  him  for  to  come, 
And  of  tidinges  tell  him  some, 


And  sayd  hem  :  ^  What  case  maketh  yon 
To  come  into  this  place  now  V 

**  Sib,"  sayed  strained  Abstinanoe, 
<*  We  for  to  drie  our  penance, 
With  hertes  pitous  and  devout, 
Are  common,  as  pilgrimes  gone  about, 
Well  nigh  on  foote  alway  we  go 
Full  doughty  been  our  heeles  two. 
And  thus  both  we  ben  sent 
Throughout  the  world  that  is  miswent, 
To  yeve  ensample,  and  preach  also, 
To  fishen  sinfuU  men  we  go. 
For  other  fishing,  ne  fish  we. 
And,  sir,  for  that  charite, 
As  we  be  wont,  herborow  we  crave. 
Your  life  to  amende  Christ  it  save. 
And  so  it  should  you  not  displease. 
We  woulden,  if  it  were  your  ease, 
A  short  sermon  unto  you  sain. 
And  Wicked  Tongue  answered  again, 

<<  The  house"  (quod  he)  **  such  (as  ye  see) 
Shall  not  be  warned  you  for  me, 
Saie  what  you  list,  and  I  woU  heare." 

<*  Graunt  mereie  sweet  sir  deare," 
(Qnod  alderfirst)  dame  Abstinence, 
And  thus  began  she  her  sentence. 

^  Sir,  the  first  vertue  certaine. 
The  greatest,  and  most  soveraigne 
That  may  be  found  in  any  man. 
For  having,  or  for  wit  he  can. 
That  is  his  tongue  to  refraine. 
Thereto  ought  every  wight  him  paine  : 
For  it  is  better  still  be. 
Than  for  to  speaken  harme  parde. 
And  he  that  hearkeneth  it  gladly, 
He  is  no  good  man  sikerly. 

**  And  sir,  aboven  all  other  sin. 
In  that  art  thou  most  guiltie  in : 
Thou  speake  a  jape,  not  long  ago. 

**  And  sir,  that  was  right  eviU  do 
Of  a  young  man,  that  here  repaired. 
And  never  yet  Uiis  place  apaired  : 
Thou  saidest  he  awaited  nothing, 
But  to  deceive  Faire  Welcoming  : 
Ye  sayd  nothing  sooth  of  that, 
But  sir,  ye  lye,  I  tell  ye  plat. 
He  ne  cometh  no  more,  ne  goeth  parde, 
I  trow  ye  shall  him  never  see ; 
Faire  Welcoming  in  prison  is. 
That  oft  hath  played  with  you  er  this, 
The  fairest  games  that  he  coude. 
Without  filth,  still  or  loude. 
Now  dare  she  not  her  selfe  solace, 
Ye  han  also  the  man  doe  chase. 
That  he  dare  neither  come  ne  go. 
What  mooveth  you  to  hate  him  so  f 
But  properly  your  wicked  thought, 
That  many  a  fiilse  losing  hath  uonght, 
That  mooveth  your  foule  eloquence. 
That  jangleth  ever  in  audience. 
And  on  vie  folke  ariseth  blame. 
And  doth  hem  dishonour  and  shame. 
For  thing  that  may  have  no  proving. 
But  likeuneese,  and  contriving. 

*f  For  I  dare  saine,  that  Reason  deemeth. 
It  is  not  all  sooth  thing  that  seemeth. 
And  it  is  sinne  to  controve 
Thing  that  is  to  reprove  ; 
This  wote  ye  wele,  and  sir,  therefore 
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Ye  Am  to  blame  the  more. 
And  mitheleaBe^  he  recketh  lite 
He  yeveth  not  now  thereof  a  mite. 
For  if  he  thought  harme,  par&y, 
He  woold  come  and  gone  all  day. 
He  oond  himaelfe  not  abeteine, 
Now  oometh  he  not,  and  that  is  sene^ 
For  he  ne  taketh  of  it  no  cure. 
But  if  it  be  through  aventure, 
And  laaee  than  other  folke  algate. 
And  thou  here  wateheet  at  the  gate, 
With  apeare  in  thine  areet  alwaie^ 
There  muse  musard  all  the  date, 
Thou  wakest  night  and  day  for  Uionght, 
Ywis  thy  travaile  is  for  nought. 
And  Jelousie  withouten  faile,        * 
Shall  never  quit  thee  thy  travaile. 
And  skathe  is,  that  Faire  Welcoming, 
Without  any  trespassing. 
Shall  wron^ully  m  prison  be, 
There  weepeth  and  knguisheth  he, 
And  though  thou  neyer  yet  ywis, 
Agiltest  man  no  more  but  this, 
T^e  not  a  greefe  it  were  worthy 
To  put  thee  out  of  this  baily, 
And  afterward  in  prison  Ue, 
And  fettred  thee  tUl  that  thou  die ; 
For  thou  shalt  for  tiiis  sinne  dwell 
Right  in  the  Divels  arse  of  Hell, 
But  if  that  thou  repent  thee  : 
Ma  fay,  thou  Ivest  talsely."  •  rQuod  he) 

**  What,  welcome  with  mischaunoe  now. 
Have  I  therefore  herboured  yon 
To  say  me  shame,  and  eke  reprove, 
With  sorrie  happe  to  your  behove. 
Am  I  to  day  your  herbegere 
Go  herber  you  elsewhere  than  here, 
That  han  a  Iyer  called  me. 
Two  tregetours  art  Uiou  and  he, 
That  in  mine  house  doe  me  this  shame, 
And  for  my  sooth  saw  ye  me  blame. 
Is  this  the  sermon  that  ye  make  t 
To  all  the  divels  I  me  take, 
Or  else  God  thon  me  confound. 
But  er  men  didden  this  castle  found, 
It  passed  not  ten  dayes  of  twelve. 
But  it  was  told  right  to  my  selve. 
And  as  they  sayd,  right  so  told  I, 
He  kist  the  rose  priinly  : 
Thus  sayd  I  now,  and  have  sayd  yore^ 
I  n'ot  where  he  did  any  more. 
Why  should  men  say  me  such  a  thing, 
If  it  had  been  gabbmg  f 
Right  so  saide  I,  and  well  say  yet, 
I  trow  I  lyed  not  of  it, 
And  with  my  hemes  I  woU  blow 
To  all  neighbours  a  row. 
How  he  hath  both  commen  and  gone/' 

Tho  spake  False  Semblant  right  anone, 
**  All  is  not  gospel!  out  of  dout. 
That  men  saine  in  the  towne  about, 
Lay  no  deafe  eare  to  my  speaking, 
I  swere  you,  sir,  it  is  gabbmg, 
I  trow  you  wote  well  certainly. 
That  no  man  loveth  him  tenderly. 
That  saythe  him  harme,  if  he  wote  it, 
All  be  he  never  so  poors  of  wit ; 
And  sooth  is  also  sikerly, 
This  know  ye,  sir,  as  weU  as  I, 
That  lovers  gladly  well  visiten 


The  pbuses  there  hir  loves  habiten  : 
This  man  you  loveth  and  eke  honooreth. 
This  man  to  serve  you  laboureth. 
And  elepeth  you  his  freind  so  deeve, 
And  this  man  maketh  you  good  cheere. 
And  everie  man  that  you  meeteth. 
He  yon  saleweth,  and  he  you  greeteth ; 
He  preseth  not  so  oft,  that  ye 
Ought  of  his  comming  encombred  be  : 
There  presen  other  folke  on  you. 
Full  ofter  than  he  doth  now. 
And  if  his  herte  him  strained  so 
Unto  the  rose  for  to  go. 
Ye  should  him  scene  so  ofte  need. 
That  ye  should  take  him  with  the  deed  ; 
He  coud  his  comming  not  forbeare. 
Though  ye  him  thrilled  with  a  speare  ; 
It  n'ere  not  than  as  it  is  now, 
But  trusteth  well,  I  sweare  it  yon, 
That  it  IS  clone  out  of  his  thought. 
Sir,  certes  he  ne  thinketh  it  nought, 
No  more  ne  doth  Faire  Welcomming, 
That  sore  abieth  all  this  thing  : 
And  if  they  were  of  one  assent, 
Full  soone  were  the  rose  &ent, 
The  maugre  yours  would  be. 

**  And  sir,  of  o  thing  hearkeneth  me, 
Sith  ye  this  man,  that  loveth  you, 
Han  sayd  such  harme  and  shame,  now 
Witteth  well,  if  he  geased  it. 
Ye  mav  well  demon  in  your  wit, 
He  n'olde  nothing  love  you  so, 
Ne  callen  you  his  friend  also, 
But  night  and  dale  he  woU  wake. 
The  castle  to  destroy  and  take. 
If  it  were  sooth,  as  ye  devise  ; 
Or  some  man  in  some  manner  wise 
Might  it  wame  him  everi  dele. 
Or  by  himselfe  perceive  wele. 
For  sith  he  might  not  come  and  gone 
As  he  was  whilom  wont  to  done^ 
He  might  it  soone  wite  and  see, 
But  now  all  otherwise  wote  bee. 

**  Than  have  ye,  sir,  all  utterly 
Deserved  Hell,  and  jollyly 
The  death  of  Hell  doubtlesse. 
That  thrallen  folke  so  guiltlesse." 

False  Semblant  so  prooveth  this  thing, 
That  he  can  none  answering. 
And  seeth  alwaie  such  apparaunce. 
That  nigh  he  fell  in  repentaunce. 
And  sayd  him,  **  Sir,  it  may  well  be. 
Semblant,  a  good  man  seemen  ye. 
And  Abstinence,  full  wiie  ye  seeme^ 
Of  o  talent  you  both  I  deeme, 
What  counsaile  woU  ye  to  me  yeven !" 

**  Right  here  anon  thou  shalt  be  shriven 
And  say  thy  sinne  without  more. 
Of  this  shalt  thou  repent  sore. 
For  I  am  priest,  and  have  posts. 
To  shrive  folke  of  most  diniite 
That  ben  as  wide  as  world  may  dure. 
Of  all  this  world  I  have  the  cure. 
And  that  had  never  yet  persoun, 
Ne  vicarie  of  no  manner  toun. 

**  And  God  wote  I  have  of  tiiee, 
A  thousand  times  more  pitee. 
Than  hath  thy  priest  parochiall 
Thoueh  he  thy  friend  be  specialL 

"  I  have  avauntage,  in  o  wise, 
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That  your  priests  be  not  so  wise 
Ne  hiJfe  so  lettred  (as  am  I) 
I  am  licensed  boldly, 
In  divinitie  for  to  rnd, 
And  tooonfeaaen  out  of  dread. 


"  If  ye  woll  yon  now  confesse, 
And  leave  your  sinnes  more  and  lessee 
Without  abode,  kneele  doone  anon. 
And  you  shall  have  absolution." 

****** 


TROILUS  AND  CRESEIDE. 


B.  I.  ▼.  1 — 84. 


INCIPIT  LIBBR  PRIMUS. 


The  double  sorrow  of  Troilus  to  tellen, 
That  was  kinge  Priamus  eonne  of  Troy, 
In  loving,  how  his  aventures  fellen 
From  woe  to  wele,  and  after  out  of  joy. 
My  purpose  is^  er  that  I  part  froy. 
Thou  Thesiphone,  thou  helpe  me  for  t'endlte 
These  wofull  verses,  that  wepen  as  I  write. 

To  thee  I  clepe,  thou  goddesse  of  tourment 
Thou  cruell  nirie,  sorrowing  ever  in  paine, 
Helpe  me  that  am  the  sorrowfull  instrument, 
That  helpeth  lover%  as  I  can  oomplaine : 
For  well  sit  it,  the  sooth  for  to  saine, 
A  wofull  wight  to  have  a  drexy  fere^ 
And  to  a  sorrowfull  tale  a  sozrie  chore. 


For  I  that  god  of  loves  servantes  serve^ 
Ne  dare  to  love,  for  mine  unlikelynesse, 
Prayen  for  speed,  all  should  I  therefore  sterve. 
So  fiure  am  I  fro  his  helpe  in  derkenesse. 
But  nathelesse,  if  this  may  done  gladnesse 
To  any  lover,  and  his  cause  availe. 
Have  ne  my  thanke,  and  mine  be  the  travaile. 


**\ 


But  ye  lorers  that  bathen  in  gladnesse. 
If  any  droppe  of  pite  in  you  be, 
Remembreth  you  of  passed  heavinesse 
That  ye  have  felt,  and  on  the  adversite 
Of  other  folke,  and  thinketh  how  that  ye 
Han  felt,  that  Love  durst  you  displease^ 
Else  ye  ban  won  him  with  too  great  an 


3  \ 


And  prayeth  for  hem  that  been  in  the  case 
Of  Troilus,  as  ye  may  after  heare. 
That  he  hem  bring  in  Heaven  to  solace. 
And  eke  for  me  prayeth  to  Grod  so  deare^ 
That  I  have  might  to  shew  in  some  manere^ 
Such  paine  and  woe,  as  Loves  folke  endure. 
In  Troilus  unsely  aventure. 

And  biddeth  eke  for  hem  that  ben  dispeired 
In  love,  that  never  will  recovered  be : 
And  eke  for  hem  that  falsely  ben  apeired. 
Through  wicked  tongues,  be  it  he  or  she : 
Thus  biddeth  God  for  his  benignite. 
So  grant  hem  sone  out  of  this  world  to  pace 
That  ben  dispaired  out  of  Loves  grace. 


*U 


And  biddeth  eke  for  hem  that  ben  at  ease,    v^ 
That  God  hem  graunt  ale  good  perseverance. 
And  send  hem  grace  hir  loves  for  to  please. 
That  it  to  love  be  worship  and  pleasaunoe : 
For  so  hope  I  my  self e  best  to  avaunce 
To  pray  for  hem,  that  Loves  servaunts  be. 
And  write  hir  woe,  and  live  in  charite. 

And  for  to  have  of  hem  oompasaoun,         ^  ^' 
As  though  I  were  hir  owne  brother  dere. 
Now  hearkeneth  with  a  sood  ententioun. 
For  now  woll  I  go  straight  to  my  matere : 
In  which  ye  may  the  double  sorrowes  here 
Of  Troilus,  in  loving  of  Creseide, 
And  how  she  forsoke  him  er  that  she  deide. 

It  is  well  wist,  how  that  the  Greekes  strong  ^'^ 
In  armee  with  a  thousand  shippes  went 
To  Troie  wardes,  and  the  citie  long 
Besiegeden,  nigh  ten  yeres  ere  they  stent, 
And  how  in  divers  wise,  and  one  enten^ 
The  ravishing  to  wreake  of  queen  Heleine, 
By  Paris  don,  they  wroughten  all  hir  peine. 

Now  fell  it  so,  that  in  the  toune  there  was  <  ^ 
Dwelling  a  lord  of  great  authorite 
A  great  divine  that  doped  was  Calcas, 
That  in  science  so  expert  was,  that  he 
Knew  well,  that  Troie  should  destroyed  be. 
By  answere  of  his  god,  that  bight  thus, 
Dan  Phebus,  or  ApoUo  Delphicus. 

So  whan  this  Calcas  knew  by  calculing,       '*  ' 
And  eke  by  the  answere  of  &is  god  Apollo^ 
That  the  Greekes  should  such  a  people  bring, 
Thorow  the  which  that  Troy  must  be  fordo. 
He  cast  anone  out  of  the  toune  to  go : 
For  well  he  wist  by  sort,  that  Troie  sholde 
Destroyed  be,  ye  would  who  so  or  n'olde. 

Wherefore  he  to  departen  softely,  '  ^ 

Tooke  purpose  full,  this  forknowing  wise. 

And  to  the  Greekes  host  full  prively 

He  stale  anone,  and  they  in  courteous  wise 

Did  to  him  bo^  worship  and  servise. 

In  trust  that  he  hath  cunning  hem  to  rede 

In  every  perill,  which  that  was  to  drede. 
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Great  rumour  rose,  whan  it  was  firrt  espied,    (  ^ 

In  all  the  tonne,  and  openly  was  spoken. 

That  Galeaa  traitoor  fled  was  and  ailed 

To  hem  of  Grece :  and  cast  was  to  be  wroken 

On  him,  that  fiJaely  hath  his  faith  brokeD, 

And  saydy  he  and  lul  his  Idnne  atones, 

Were  worthy  to  be  brent,  both  fell  and  bones. 

Now  had  Galeas  lefte  in  this  mischannoe^       ^  i 

Unwist  of  this  fiJse  and  wicked  dede, 

A  daughter,  whidie  was  in  great  penannce^ 

And  of  her  life  she  was  full  sore  m  drede. 

And  wist  ne  never  what  best  was  to  rede : 

And  as  a  widdow  was  she,  and  all  alone, 

And  n'iste  to  whome  she  might  make  her  mone. 

Creseide  was  this  ladies  name  aright,  *  ^ 

As  to  my  dome,  in  all  Troies  citie 

So  angelike  shone  her  native  beante, 
That  no  mortall  thins  seemed  she : 
And  therewith  was  &  so  perfect  a  creature. 
As  she  had  be  made  in  Booming  of  nature. 

This  hidie,  that  all  day  hearde  at  eare         / 1  ^ 
Her  fathers  shame,  fiUshede,  and  treasoun, 
(Full  nigh  out  of  her  wit  for  sorrow  and  feare, 
In  widdowes  habite  large  of  samite  brown) 
Before  Hector  on  knees  she  fell  adown, 
And  his  mercy  bad,  her  selfe  ezcusinff. 
With  pitous  voioe^  and  tenderly  weepmg. 

Now  was  this  Hector  pitous  of  nature^       /  '  ^ 
And  saw  that  she  was  sorrowfiill  begone. 
And  that  she  was  so  faire  a  creature. 
Of  his  ^^oodnesse  he  gladed  her  anone. 
And  said  :  ^  Let  your  fathers  traison  gone 
Forth  with  mischance,  and  ye  your  seSe  in  joy 
Dwelleth  with  us  while  you  list  in  Troy. 

^  And  all  the  honour  that  men  may  do  you  have, 
As  ferforth  as  though  your  father  dwelt  here. 
Ye  shull  have,  and  your  body  ahull  men  save^ 
As  ferre  as  I  may  ought  enquire  and  here : " . 
And  she  him  thanked  with  full  humble  chore. 
And  ofter  would,  and  it  had  beoi  his  will. 
She  took  her  leve,  went  home^  and  held  her  still. 

And  in  her  house  she  abode  with  such  meine  ' ' 
As  ^  her  honour  nede  was  to  hold, 
And  while  she  was  dwelling  in  that  dte. 
She  kept  her  estate,  and  ofyonff  and  old 
Full  well  beloved,  and  men  well  of  her  told : 
But  whether  that  she  children  had  or  none, 
I  rede  it  nat,  therefore  I  let  it  gone. 

The  thinges  fellen  as  they  don  of  werra,     '  ^ 
Betwixen  hem  of  Troy  and  Greekes  oft, 
For  sometime  broughten  Uiey  of  Troy  it  derre, 
And  efte  the  Greekes  founden  nothing  soft 
The  folke  of  Troy :  and  thus  fortune  aloft, 
And  under  efte  gan  hem  to  whehnen  both. 
After  her  course,  aie  while  that  they  were  wroth. 

But  how  this  toune  came  to  destruction,  '  ^  ^ 

Ne  falleth  not  to  purpose  me  to  tell, 

For  it  were  a  long  digression 

Fro  my  matter,  and  you  too  long  to  dwell ; 

But  the  Troyan Jestes  all  as  they  fell. 

In  Omer,  or  in  Dares,  or  in  Dite, 

Who  so  that  can,  may  reden  hem  as  they  write. 


But  though  the  Greekes  hem  of  Troy  in  shetten, 

And  hir  dtie  beoefled  aU  about,  >"*: 

Hir  old  usages  nolde  they  not  letten. 

As  to  honouren  hir  gods  full  devout, 

But  aldermost  in  honour  out  of  dont, 

They  had  a  lellke  hight  PaUadiom 

That  was  hir  trust  aboven  eveiyehon. 

And  so  befell,  whan  comen  was  the  time    ^  ^ 

Of  ApriU,  wlum  clothed  is  the  mode. 

With  new  grene,  of  lustie  veer  the  prime. 

And  with  sweet  smelling  floures  wlute  and  xede 

In  sundrie  wise  shewed,  as  I  rede. 

The  folke  of  Troie,  their  observances  old, 

PaUadions  feast  went  for  to  hold. 

Unto  the  temple  in  all  their  best  wise,  *  ^  ^ 

Generally  there  went  many  a  wif^t. 

To  hearicen  of  PaUadbns  servne, 

And  namely  many  a  lustie  knight, 

And  many  a  ladie  firash,  and  maiden  brij^t. 

Full  well  airaied  bothe  most  and  least. 

Both  for  the  season  and  the  high  feast. 

t 
Among  these  other  folke  was  Greseida,     '  ^ 

In  wi&owes  habite  blaeke  :  but  nathelee 

Right  as  our  first  letter  is  now  an  a, 

In  beantie  first  so  stood  she  makeles. 

Her  goodly  looking  gladed  all  the  prees, 

Nas  never  scene  thing  to  be  praised  so  dene. 

Nor  under  donde  Uadce  so  bright  a  sten«^ 

As  was  Creseide,  they  sayden  everichone,  ^ 
That  her  beholden  in  her  blaeke  wede, 
And  yet  she  stood  full  lowe  and  still  alone 
Behinde  other  folke  in  little  brede, 
And  nie  the  dore  under  shames  drede. 
Simple  of  attire,  and  debonaire  of  ehere. 
With  full  assured  lookii^  and  manere. 

This  Troilus,  as  he  was  wont  to  guide 
His  yonge  knightes,  lad  hem  up  and  doone. 
In  thilke  large  temple  on  every  side. 
Beholding  aie^tfae  ladies  of  the  toune. 
Now  here  now  there,  for  no  devotioune 
Had  he  to  none,  to  reven  him  his  rest, 
But  gan  to  praise  and  lacke  whom  him  lesL 

And  in  his  walk  fuU  fiut  he  gan  to  waiten,  >  * 

If  knight  or  squier  of  his  companie, 

Gan  for  to  sike,  or  let  lus  eyen  baiten 

On  any  woman,  that  he  coud  espie. 

He  would  smile,  and  hold  it  a  follie. 

And  say  hem  ^us :  ^  O  Lord  she  sleepeth  soft 

For  love  of  thee,  whan  thou  tumest  fiul  oft. 

**  I  have  heard  tell  pardieux  of  your  living, ' 
Ye  lovers,  and  eke  your  lewde  observances. 
And  which  a  labour  folke  have  in  winning 
Of  love,  and  in  keeping  such  doutannces. 
And  whan  your  pray  is  lost,  wo  and  penaunees : 
O,  very  fooles^  blinde  and  nice  be  ye. 
There  is  not  one  can  ware  by  another  be." 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  east  up  the  brow, 
Ascaunoes^  lo,  is  this  not  well  yspoken. 
At  which  Uie  sod  of  love  gan  looken  low. 
Right  for  dispite,  and  shope  him  to  be  wroken. 
He  kidde  anone  his  bewe  was  not  broken  : 
For  sodainly  he  hitte  him  at  the  full, 
I  And  yet  as  proude  a  peacocke  gan  he  puliL 
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0  blinde  world,  o  blind  entention,        ^' ' 
How  often  fidleth  all  the  effect  contraire 
Of  sqrqnedrie  and  foule  presamption, 

For  caaght  is  proud,  and  caught  is  debonaire  : 
This  Troilns  is  clomben  on  the  staire^ 
And  little  weneth  that  he  mote  desoenden, 
But  all  day  it  laileth  that  fooles  wenden* 

As  proud  Bayard  beginneth  for  to  skippe  ^  '  ^ 
Out  of  the  way,  so  pricketh  him  his  come. 
Till  he  a  lash  have  of  the  longe  whippe, 
Than  thinketh  h%  <<Tho  I  praunce  all  befome 
First  in  the  traise,  full  fat  and  new  yshome, 
Yet  am  I  but  an  horsey  and  horses  law 

1  must  endure,  and  with  my  feeres  draw." 

So  fkrod  it  by  this  fiers  and  proud  knight,  '^^  ^ 
Though  he  a  worthy  kinges  sonne  were, 
And  wende  nothing  had  bad  suehe  might, 
Ayenst  his  will,  that  should  his  herte  stere^ 
Yet  with  a  looke  his  herte  woze  on  fire^ 
That  he  that  now  was  most  in  pride  above, 
Woxe  sodainly  most  subject  unto  lore. 

Forthy  ensample  taketh  of  this  man,     ^  ^ 
Ye  wise,  proud,  and  worthy  folkes  all. 
To  Boomen  Love,  which  that  so  soone  can 
The  freedome  of  your  hertes  to  him  thnUl, 
For  ever  it  was^  and  ever  it  be  shall. 
That  Love  is  he  tiiat-all  thinges  ma^  bind, 
For  no  man  may  fordo  the  law  of  kmd. 

That  this  be  sooth  hath  preved  and  doth  yet,^"  ' 
For  this  (I  trowe)  ye  know  all  and  some. 
Men  reden  not  that  folke  ban  greater  wit 
Than  they  that  ban  bbp  most  with  love  ynome. 
And  strongest  folk  been  therewith  overcome, 
The  worthyeet  and  greatest  of  degree. 
This  was  and  is,  and  yet  man  shall  it  see. 

And  truelichd  that  sitte  well  to  be  so,     ^^  ^ 
For  alderwisest  han  therewith  ben  pleased. 
And  they  that  han  ben  aldeimost  in  wo, 
With  love  ban  ben  comforted  and  most  eased. 
And  oft  it  hath  the  cruell  herte  appduwd, 
And  worthy  folke  made  worthier  of  name. 
And  cauaeth  most  to  dreden  vice  and  shame. 

Now  sith  it  may  nat  goodly  be  withstond,  ^  ^  ^ 
And  is  a  thing  so  vertuous  and  kind, 
Refuseth  nought  to  love  for  to  ben  bond, 
Sith  as  him  selven  list  he  may  you  bind  ; 
The  yerde  is  bette  that  bowen  woll  and  wind 
Than  that  that  brest,  and  therefore  I  you  rede^ 
Now  foUoweth  him,  that  so  well  can  you  lede. 

But  for  to  tellen  forth  in  spedall,  v  w  « 

As  of  this  kinges  sonne,  of  which  I  told. 
And  leven  other  thing  collaterall. 
Of  him  thinke  I  my  tele  forth  to  hold, 
Both  of  his  joy,  and  of  his  cares  cold, 
And  his  werke,  as  touching  this  matere, 
For  I  it  gan,  I  woll  thereto  refers. 


_  « 

Within  the  temple  be  went  him  forth  playing 

This  Troilu%  of  every  wight  about, 

Now  on  this  lady,  and  now  on  that  looking. 

Where  so  she  were  of  toune,  or  of  without : 

And  upon  case  befell,  that  through  a  rout 

His  eye  peiroed,  and  so  deepe  it  went 

Till  on  Creseide  it  smote,  and  there  it  stent. 


X*"' 


And  sodainely  for  wonder  wext  astonned,  7  '^  ^ 
And  gan  her  bet  behold  in  thrifi^  wise  : 
<<0  veryGod,"  thoughthe,  *<wherhast  thouwonned. 
That  art  so  faire  and  gooidly  to  devise !" 
Therewith  his  herte  gan  to  spread  and  rise. 
And  softe  sighed,  least  men  might  him  here. 
And  canglit  ayen  his  firste  playing  chore. 

She  n'As  nat  with  the  most  of  her  stature^  "^  ^  ' 
But  all  her  limmes  so  well  answering 
Weren  to  womanhood,  that  creature 
Was  never  lasse  mannish  in  seeming. 
And  eke  the  pure  wise  of  her  meaning 
Shewed  well,  that  men  might  in  her  gesse 
Honour,  estate^  and  womuly  noblesse. 

Tho  Troflus,  right  wonder  well  withal],   "t**    ' 
Gan  for  to  like  her  meaning  and  her  chore. 
Which  somdele  deignous  was,  for  she  let  fall 
Her  looke  a  little  aside,  in  such  manere 
Ascauncee,  what  may  I  not  stonden  here, 
And  after  that  bet  looking  gan  she  light, 
That  never  thought  him  seen  so  good  a  sight 


y*; 


And  of  her  looke  in  him  there  gan  to  quicken  ' 
So  great  desire,  and  such  affection, 
That  in  his  hertes  bottoms  gan  to  sticken 
Of  her  his  fixe,  and  deepe  impression: 
And  though  he  earst  had  pored  up  and  donn. 
Than  was  he  glad  his  homes  in  to  shrmke, 
Unnethes  wist  he  how  to  looke  or  winke. 

Lo,  he  that  lete  him  selven  so  cunning,    -^  ^  ^ 
And  scorned  hem  that  loves  paines  dnen. 
Was  full  unware  that  Love  had  his  dwelling 
Within  the  subtill  streames  of  her  eyen, 
That  sodainely  him  thought  he  felte  dyen. 
Right  with  her  looke,  the  spirite  in  his  hert, 
Blessed  be  Love^  that  thus  can  folke  convert 

She  thus  in  blacks,  liking  to  Troilus,     \  c  ? 
Over  all  thing  he  stood  for  to  bdiold : 
But  his  desire,  ne  wbe)refore  he  stood  thus, 
He  neither  chore  made,  ne  worde  told. 
But  firom  aferre,  his  manner  for  to  hold, 
On  other  thing  sometime  his  looke  he  cast. 
And  eft  on  her,  while  that  the  servioe  last : 

And  after  this,  nat  fnlliche  all  awhaped,  \  '  ^ 

Out  of  the  temple^  eselich  he  went. 

Repenting  him  that  ever  he  had  japed 

Of  Loves  folke,  least  fiilly  the  diseent 

Of  soome  fell  on  himselfe^  but  what  he  ment, 

Lest  it  were  wist  on  any  manner  side. 

His  woe  he  gan  dissimulen  and  hide. 

Whan  he  was  fro  the  temple  thus  departed,^  "  " 
He  straight  anone  unto  his  pallace  tumeth, 
Right  with  her  loke  through  shotten  and  darted, 
Allfaineth  he  in  lust  that  he  sojoumeth, 
And  all  his  chore  and  speech  also  he  boumeth. 
And  aie  of  Loves  servaunts  every  while 
Him  selfe  to  wrie,  at  hem  he  gan  to  smile. 

And  saied,  **  Lord,  so  they  live  all  in  lust    "^  ^  ^ 
Ye  lovere^  for  ^e  cunnin^t  of  you. 
That  serveth  most  ententifelich  and  best 
Him  tite  as  often  faarme  thereof  as  prow, 
Your  hire  is  quit  aven,  ye,  God  wote  how. 
Not  wele  for  wele,  but  soome  for  good  servise^ 
In  faith  your  order  is  ruled  in  go^  wise. 
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^  In  no  oertaine  been  your  obeerrannoesy  3  'S  7 

But  it  onely  a  sely  few  points  be, 

Ne  nothing  aaketh  so  great  attendannces, 

As  doUi  your  laie,  and  that  know  all  ye : 

Bat  that  is  not  the  worst,  as  mote  I  the, 

But  told  I  you  the  worst  point,  I  leve. 

All  sayd  I  sooth,  ye  wonlden  at  me  greve. 

**  But  take  this :  that  ye  lorers  oft  eschew,  ^^  ^ 

Or  else  done  of  good  entention. 

Full  oft  thy  ladie  woU  it  misse  eonstrew, 

And  deeme  it  harme  in  her  opinion. 

And  yet  if  she  for  other  encheson 

Be  wroth,  than  shalt  thou  have  a  groin  anon : 

Lord,  well  is  him  that  may  been  of  yon  one/' 

But  for  all  this,  whan  that  he  seeth  his  time  ^ 
He  held  his  peace,  none  other  bote  him  gained. 
For  Lore  began  his  feathers  so  to  lime, 
That  well  unneth  unto  his  folke  he  fained, 
That  other  busie  needes  him  distrained. 
So  woe  was  him,  that  what  to  done  he  n'ist. 
But  bad  his  folke  to  gon  where  as  hem  list 

And  whan  that  he  in  chamber  was  alone,  ^  ^ 
He  doune  upon  his  beddes  feet  him  set. 
And  first  he  gan  to  sike,  and  eft  to  grone. 
And  thought  aie  on  her  so  withouten  let. 
That  as  he  sate  and  woke,  his  spirit  met 
That  he  her  saw  and  temple,  and  all  the  wise 
Right  of  her  looke,  and  gan  it  new  avise. 

Thus  ^aiL  he  make  a  mirronr  of  his  mind. 
In  which  he  saw  all  wholy  her  figure. 
And  that  he  well  coud  in  nis  herte  find 
It  was  to  him  a  right  good  aventure 
To  love  such  one,  and  if  he  did  his  cure 
To  serven  her,  yet  might  he  fall  in  grace. 
Or  else,  for  one  of  her  servantes  pace. 

Imagining,  that  travaile  nor  grame      "^  '  . 
Ne  might  for  so  goodly  one  be  lornf 
As  she,  ne  him  for  his  desire  no  shiune 
AU  were  it  wist,  but  in  prise  and  up  bom^ 
Of  all  lovers,  well  more  than  befom#. 
Thus  argumented  he,  in  his  ginning. 
Full  unavised  of  his  wo  oomming. 

Thus  took  he  purpose  Loves  craft  to  sewe 

And  thought  he  would  worken  privily 

First  for  to  hide  his  desire  in  mewe 

From  everie  wight  ibome,  all  overly. 

But  he  mi^ht  ought  recovered  been  thereby, 

Remembrmg  him,  that  love  too  wide  yblowe 

Yelte  bitter  fruite,  though  sweet  seed  be  sowe. 

-»  •  t 
And  over  all  this,  full  mokell  more  he  thought 
What  for  to  speake,  and  what  to  holden  inne 
And  what  to  arten,  er  to  love  he  sought, 
And  on  a  song  anone  right  to  beginne. 
And  gan  loude  on  his  sorrow  for  to  winne  : 
For  with  good  hope  he  can  fully  assent, 
Greseide  for  to  love,  and  nought  repent 

And  of  his  song  not  onely  his  sentence,    •  > 
As  write  mine  authour  called  Lolius, 
But  plainely  save  our  tongues  difference, 
I  dare  well  say,  in  all  that  TroUus 
Sayed  in  his  song,  lo  every  word  right  thus, 
As  I  shall  saine,  and  who  so  list  it  heare 
Lo  this  next  verse,  he  may  it  finde  there. 


THB  SONG  OF  TBOILUS.  )^0'0 

<*  If  no  love  is,  O  God,  what  feele  I  so ! 
And  if  love  is,  what  thing  and  which  is  he  ! 
If  love  be  good,  from  whence  cometh  my  wo  ! 
If  it  be  wicke,  a  wonder  thinketh  me. 
Whan  every  torment  and  advereite 
That  cometh  of  hhn,  may  to  me  savery  think : 
For  aie  thurst  I  the  more  that  iche  it  drinke. 

<*  And  if  that  at  mine  owne  Inst  I  brenne. 
From  whence  cometh  my  wailing  and  my  plaint : 
If  harme  anee  me,  whereto  plame  I  themte, 
I  n'ot,  ne  why  unwery  that  I  feint. 
0  quicke  dealh,  o  sweete  harme  so  queint. 
How  may  of  thee  in  me  be  such  quantite. 
But  if  that  I  consent  that  it  80  bet 

«  And  if  that  I  consent,  I  wrongfully    ^  *^ 
Complaine  ywis :  thus  possed  to  and  frou     ,  ^ 
All  sterelesse  within  a  Me  am  I  T^*^' 

Amidde  the  sea,  atwixen  windes  two, 
That  in  contrary  stonden  ever  ma 
Alas,  what  is  this  wonder  maladie  t 
For  heat  of  cold,  for  cold  of  heat  I  die." 

And  to  the  god  of  love  thus  sayed  he  ^  ^ 
With  pitous  voice,  **  O  lord,  now  yours  is 
My  spirite,  which  that  onghten  yours  to  be. 
You  thank  I,  lord,  that  ban  me  brought  to  this : 
But  whether  goddesse  or  woman  ywis 
She  be,  I  n*ot,  which  that  ye  do  me  serve. 
But  as  her  man  I  woll  aie  live  and  sterve. 

^  Ye  stonden  in  her  eyen  mightily,    ^  ^ 
As  in  a  place  to  your  vertue  digne  : 
Wherefore,  lord,  if  mv  servise  or  I 
May  liken  you,  so  hew  to  me  benigne^ 
For  mine  estate  royaU  here  I  resigne 
Into  her  honde,  and  with  fiill  humble  cheer. 
Become  her  man,  as  to  my  lady  deer." 

In  him  ne  deigned  sparen  blood  royall 
The  fire  of  love  wherefro  God  me  blesse, 
Ne  him  forbare  in  no  degree,  for  all 
His  vertue,  or  his  excellent  prowesse. 
But  held  him  as  his  thrall  lowe  in  distresse, 
And  brend  him  so  in  sundry  wise  aie  newe, 
Thai  sixty  times  a  day  he  lost  his  hewe. 

So  mochell  day  fro  day  his  owne  thought 
For  lust  to  her  gan  quicken  and  encrease. 
That  everiche  other  charge  he  set  at  nought, 
Forthy  full  oft,  his  hot  fire  to  cesse. 
To  seen  her  goodly  looke  he  ean  to  prease, 
For  thereby  to  ben  eased  well  he  wend. 
And  aie  the  nere  he  was,  the  more  he  brend. 

For  aie  the  nere  the  fire  the  hotter  is,    ^^ 
This  (trow  I)  knoweth  all  this  companie : 
But  were  he  ferre  or  nere,  I  dare  sajr  this, 
By  night  or  day,  for  wisedome  or  follie, 
His  herte,  which  that  is  his  brestes  eie. 
Was  aie  on  her,  that  fairer  was  to  scene 
Than  ever  was  Heleine^  or  Polixene. 


vi   * 
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Eke  of  the  day  there  passed  not  an  hour/ 
That  to  hunselfe  a  thousand  times  he  sayd, 
"  God  goodly,  to  whome  I  serve  and  lalwurc 
As  I  best  can,  now  would  to  God  Greseide 
Ye  woulden  on  me  rue,  er  that  I  deide : 
My  dere  herte  alas,  mine  hele  and  my  hew. 
And  life  is  lost,  but  ye  woll  on  me  rew.*^ 
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All  other  dredes  weren  from  him  fled,  \^\f^ 

Both  of  th'aasiege,  and  his  savation, 

Ne  in  desire  none  other  formes  bred^ 

Bat  ailments  to  his  conclusion, 

That  she  on  him  would  have  compassion 

And  he  to  ben  her  man,  while  he  may  dure, 

Lo  here  his  life,  and  from  his  death  lus  cure. 

The  sharpe  showers  fell  of  armes  prove    4  '  ^ 
That  Hector  or  his  other  brethren  didden 
Ne  made  him  onely  therefore  ones  move, 
And  yet  was  he,  where  so  men  went  or  ridden, 
Found  one  the  best,  and  lengest  time  abiden 
There  perill  was,  and  eke  did  such  travaile 
In  armes,  that  to  thinke  it  was  a  marvaile. 

But  for  none  hate  he  to  the  Greekes  had,  ^4  '  ( 

Ne  also  for  the  rescoua  of  the  toun, 

Ne  made  him  thus  in  armes  for  to  mad. 

But  onely  lo,  for  this  conclusioun. 

To  liken  her  the  bet  for  his  renoun : 

Fro  day  to  day  in  armes  so  he  sped, 

That  aU  the  Greekes  as  the  death  him  died. 


/  ti 


And  fro  this  forth  tho  reft  him  love  his  slepe 
And  made  his  meate  his  foe,  and  eke  his  sorrow 
Gran  multiply,  that  who  so  tooke  keepe. 
It  shewed  in  his  hew  both  even  and  morow  : 
Therefore  a  title  he  gan  him  for  to  borow 
I  Of  other  sickenesse,  least  men  of  him  wend 
That  the  hot  fire  of  love  him  brend. 

I  ;  , 

I  And  sayd  he  had  a  fever,  and  fiired  amis,      ' 

I  But  were  it  certaine  I  cannot  sev 

I   If  that  his  lady  understood  not  this 

i  Or  £uned  her  she  n'ist,  one  of  the  twey  : 

'  But  well  rede  I,  that  by  no  manner  wey 

I  Ne  seemed  it  that  she  on  him  roneht, 

I  Or  of  his  paine,  what  so  ever  ho  thought 

I  But  than  felt  this  Troilns  snche  wo  ^ 

,  That  he  was  welnigh  wood,  for  aie  his  drede 
'  Was  this,  that  she  some  wight  loved  so, 
'  That  never  of  him  she  would  ban  take  heed : 
!  For  which  him  thought  he  felt  his  herte  bleed, 

Ne  of  his  woe  ne  durst  he  nought  begin 
!  To  tellen  her,  for  all  this  world  to  win. 

But  whan  he  had  a  space  left  from  his  care, 
L  Thus  to  himselfe  full  oft  he  gan  to  plaine  : 

He  sayd,  **  O  foole,  now  art  thou  in  the  snare, 
,  That  whilom  japedest  at  lovers  pain : 

Now  art  thou  bent,  now  gnaw  thine  owne  chain  ; 

Thou  wert  aie  woned  ech  lover  reprehend 

Of  thing  fro  which  thou  canst  not  thee  defend. 

^  What  well  now  every  lover  saine  of  thee,'' 

If  this  be  wist  I    But  ever  in  thine  absence 

Laughen  in  scorn,  and  saine,  lo  there  goeth  he 

That  is  the  man  of  greate  sapience. 

That  held  ns  lovers  least  in  reverence : 

Now  thanked  be  God,  he  may  gon  on  that  daonce 

Of  hem  that  Love  list  feebly  avaunce. 


^ 
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**  But  o,  thou  wofull  Troilus,  God  would, 
(Sith  thou  must  loven,  through  thy  destine) 
That  thou  beset  wer  of  soch  one,  that  shoiUd 
Know  all  thy  wo,  all  lacked  her  pitee : 
But  all  too  cold  in  love  towards  thee 
Thy  ladie  is,  as  frost  in  winter  Moone, 
And  thoa  frado,  as  snow  in  fire  is  soone. 


'  *^  Grod  would  I  were  arrived  in  the  port      ^  ^  ^ 
Of  death,  to  which  my  sorow  woll  me  lede : 
Ah  lord,  to  me  it  were  a  great  comfort,   • 
Than  were  I  quite  of  languishing  in  drede : 
For  by  mv  hidde  sorrow  iblowe  in  brede, 
I  shall  bejaped  been  a  thousand  time. 
More  than  that  foole,  of  whose  folly  men  rime. 

**  But  now  help  God,  and  ye  my  sweet,  for  whoni 
I  plaine,  ycaught  ye  never  wight  so  laste: 
0  mercie,  deare  herte,  and  helpe  me  from 
The  death,  for  I,  while  that  my  life^may  last,% 
More  than  my  selfe  woll  love  you  to  my  last. 
And  with  some  frendly  look  gladeth  me  swete. 
Though  never  more  thing  ye  to  me  behete.*' 

These  wordes,  and  full  many  another  mo    * 
He  spake,  and  called  ever  in  his  compleint 
Her  name,  for  to  tellen  her  his  wo, 
Til  nigh  that  he  in  salte  teares  was  dreint. 
All  was  for  nought,  she  heard  nat  his  pleint : 
And  whan  that  he  bethought  on  that  follie, 
A  thousand  fold  his  woe  gan  multiplie. 

Bewailing  in  his  chamber  thus  alone,       ^  ^ 
A  friend  of  his,  that  called  was  Pandare, 
Came  ones  in  nnware,  and  heard  him  grone. 
And  saw  his  friend  in  such  distresse  and  care : " 
«  Ah^"  (quod  he)  «  who  causeth  all  this  fare  t 
O  mercy  God,  what  unhappe  may  this  mene  f 
Han  now  thus  sone  the  Greeks  made  yon  lene  ! 

**  Or  hast  thou  some  remorse  of  conscience  \^^^* 

And  art  now  fall  in  some  devotion. 

And  wailest  for  thy  sinne  and  thine  offence. 

And  hast  for  fwde  caught  contrition  t 

God  save  hem,  that  besieged  ban  our  toun. 

That  so  can  laie  our  jollitie  on  presse. 

And  bring  our  lustie  foike  to  holynease." 

These  wordes  sud  he  for  the  nones  all,   ^ 

That  with  such  thing  he  might  him  angry  maken. 

And  with  his  anger  done  his  sorrow  fall. 

As  for  a  time,  and  his  courage  awaken  : 

But  well  wist  he,  as  fitr  as  tongues  speaken, 

Ther  nas  a  man  of  greater  hardinesse 

Than  he,  ne  more  desired  worthinesse. 

^  What  cas,"  Tquod  Troilus)  **  or  what  aventure 
Hath  guided  tnee  to  seen' me  languishing. 
That  am  refuse  of  everie  creature  t 
But  for  the  love  of  God,  at  me  praying 
Goe  hence  away,  for  certes  my  aying 
Woll  thee  disease,  and  I  mote  nedes  deie. 
Therefore  goe  way,  there  n'is  no  more  to  seie. 

^  But  if  thou  wene,  I  be  thus  sick  for  drede,^ 
It  is  not  so,  and  therefore  scome  nought : 
There  is  an  other  thing  I  take  of  hede, 
Welmore  than  ought  the  Grekes  ban  yet  wrought, 
Which  cause  is  of  my  deth  for  sorow  and  thought : 
But  though  that  I  now  tell  it  thee  ne  lest^ 

Be  thou  not  wroth,  I  hide  it  for  the  bestf 

*'   . 
This  Pandare,  that  nigh  malt  for  wo  and  ronth, 
Full  often  saved,  **  AbuB,  what  mav  this  be  f 
Now  friend,*^  (quod  he)  « if  ever  love  or  trouth 
Hath  been  er  this  betwixen  thee  and  me, 
Ne  doe  tiiou  never  such  a  cruelte. 
To  hiden  fro  thy  friend  so  great  a  care, 
Wost  thou  not  well  that  I  am  Pandare  \ 
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^  I  woU  parten  with  thee  all  thy  painey       i'f  * 

If  it  eo  be  I  doe  thee  no  oomfort, 

Ab  it  is  friendes  righty  sooth  for  to  saane. 

To  enterparten  woe,  as  glad  disport 

I  have  and  shall,  for  tme  or  false  report, 

In  wrong  and  right  yloved  thee  all  my  live. 

Hide  not  thy  woe  fro  me,  bat  tell  it  bUve/' 

Than  gan  this  somwfuU  Troilns  to  sike,     ">'  W 
And  sayd  him  thos,  **  God  leve  it  be  my  best 
To  tellen  tibee,  for  sith  it  may  thee  like. 
Yet  woU  I  tell  it,  though  my  herte  brest. 
And  well  wote  I,  thou  maiest  do  me  no  rest, 
Bnt  least  thoo  deeme  I  trust  not  to  thee 
Now  hearke  friend,  for  thus  it  stant  with  me. 

**  LoTe,  ayenst  the  which  who  so  defendeth  ^  '  ^ 
Him  seWen  most,  him  alderlest  availeth. 
Wit  dispaire  so  sorrowfully  me  offendeth 
That  straight  unto  the  death  my  herte  laileth  : 
Thereto  desire,  so  brenningly  me  aasaileth. 
That  to  been  slaine,  it  were  a  greater  Joy 
To  me,  than  king  of  Grece  be  and  of  Troy. 

^Suifiseth  this,  my  full  friendePandaie,   i'^' 
That  I  have  ssid,  for  now  woteet  thou  my  wo : 
And  for  the  love  of  God  my  oolde  care 
So  hide  it  well,  I  told  it  never  to  mo : 
For  harmee  mighten  foUowen  mo  than  two 
If  it  were  wist,  but  be  thou  in  riadnesse. 
And  let  me  sterve  unknowne  of  my  distresse.'* 

**  How  hast  thou  thus  unkindly  and  long     ^ 
Hid  this  fro  me,  thou  fool  t "  (quod  Pandaros) 
**  Peraventure  tiiou  maist  after  such  one  long. 
That  mine  aviso  anone  may  helpen  us :" 
«  This  were  a  wonder  thing,"  (ouod  Troilus) 
**  Thou  couldest  never  in  love  thy  selfen  wine, 
How  divell  maiest  thou  bringen  me  to  bUsse  t " 

«  Ye  Troilus,  now  hearken,"  (quod  Pandare)<'  - 
**  Though  I  be  nioe,  it  happeth  often  so. 
That  one  that  of  axes  doeth  full  evil  fare. 
By  good  counsail  can  keep  his  frvnd  ther  fro : 
I  have  my  selfe  seen  a  blmde  man  go 
There  as  he  fell,  that  could  looken  wide, 
A  focAe  may  eke  a  wise  man  oft  guide. 

**  A  whetstone  is  no  carving  instrument,  ^  ^  * 

But  yet  it  nuUceth  sharpe  kerving  tolis. 

And  after  thou  west  that  I  have  aught  miswent, 

Eschue  thou  that,  for  such  thing  to  schole  is, 

Thus  often  wise  men  bewaren  by  foolis : 

If  thou  so  doe,  thy  wit  is  well  bewared. 

By  his  contrarie  is  everie  thing  declared. 

"  For  how  might  ever  sweetnesse  have  be  know 
To  him,  that  never  tasted  bittemesse ! 
No  manne  wot  what  gladnesse  is  I  trow. 
That  never  was  in  sorrow,  or  some  distresse : 
Eke  white  by  blaeke,  by  shame  eke  worthines, 
Each  set  by  other,  more  for  other  seemeth, 
As  men  may  seen,  and  so  the  wise  it  deemeth. 

^  Sith  thus  of  two  contraries  is  o  lore, 
I  that  have  in  love  so  oft  assayed 
Grevaunces,  oughtrconnen  well  the  more 
Counsailen  thee  of  that  thou  art  dismayed. 
And  eke  the  ne  ought  not  been  evill  apaied, 
Though  I  desire  with  thee  for  to  beare 
Thine  heavie  charge,  it  shidl  thee  lasse  deare. 


**  I  wote  well  that  it  fared  thus  by  me. 

As  to  thv  brother  Paris,  an  hierdesse^ 

Which  that  ydeped  was  Oenone, 

Wrote  in  a  oompUint  of  her  heaviness! 

Ye  saw  the  letter  that  she  wrote  I 

**  Nay  never  yet  ywis,**  (quod  Troilus.) 

<*  Now"  (quod  Pandaie)  «  hearkeneth,it  waa thus: 

**  <  Phebus,  that  first  found  art  of  medicme,'  * 
(Quod  she)  *  and  ooud  in  everie  wightes  care 
Remedie  and  rede,  by  herbes  he  knew  fine. 
Yet  to  hisBselfe  his  cunning  was  full  bare. 
For  love  had  him  so  boun&n  in  a  snare^ 
All  for  the  daughter  of  king  Admete, 
That  all  his  cr&  ne  cond  ms  sorrow  bete.' 

*<  Right  so  &re  I,  nnhappie  for  me,  ^  v » 

4  love  one  best,  and  that  me  smerteth  sore  : 
And  yet  peradventure  can  I  reden  thee 
And  nat  my  selfe :  repreve  me  no  more, 
I  have  no  cause  I  wote  well  for  to  sore, 
As  doeth  an  hauke,  that  listeth  for  to  play. 
But  to  thine  helpe,  yet  somewhat  can  I  say. 


7    \ 


**  And  of  o  thing,  right  siker  mayest  thou  fa^ 
That  certaine  for  to  dyen  in  the  oaine 
That  I  shall  never  mo  discover  thee, 
Ne  by  my  trouth,  I  keepe  nat  to  restraine 
Thee  fro  thy  love,  although  it  were  Helleine^ 
That  is  thv  brothers  wife,  if  iche  it  wist. 
Be  what  she  be,  and  love  her  aa  thee  VasL 

"  Therefore  as  friendf ullieh  in  me  assure,  ^ ' 
And  tdl  me  platte,  what  is  thine  eneheson. 
And  finall  cause  of  woe,  that  ye  endure  : 
For  doubteth  nothing,  mine  entention 
Nas  not  to  yon  of  reprehension 
To  speake,  as  now,  for  no  wight  may  bereve 
A  man  to  love,  till  that  him  list  to  leve. 

<*  And  weteth  well,  that  both  too  been  vids,' ' 

Mistrusten  all,  or  else  all  beleve : 

But  well  I  wote,  the  meane  of  it  no  vice  is, 

As  for  to  trusten  some  wight  is  a  prove 

Of  trouth,  and  forthy  would  I  faine  remevo 

Thy  wrong  conceit,  and  do  the  some  wight  trust 

Thy  woe  to  tell :  and  tell  me  if  thou  lust 

**  The  wise  eke  saytfa,  woe  him  that  is  alone,' 
For  and  he  &U,  he  hath  none  helpe  to  rise : 
And  sith  thou  hast  a  fellow,  tell  thy  mono. 
For  this  n'is  nought  certaine  the  next  wise 
To  winnen  love,  as  teachen  us  the  wise. 
To  wallow  and  weep,  as  Niobe  the  queene. 
Whose  teares  yet  in  marble  been  yseene. 

**  Let  be  thv  weeping,  and  thy  drerinesse,  '^  ^  ' 
And  let  us  lesen  woe  with  otiber  speech. 
So  may  thy  wofull  time  seeme  the  lesse ; 
Delighte  nought  in  woe,  thy  woe  to  seech. 
As  doen  these  foolee,  that  hir  sorrowes  cdie 
With  sorrowe,  whan  they  han  misaventure. 
And  lusten  nought  to  seehen  other  cure. 

**  Men  saine,  to  wretch  la  consolation 
To  have  another  fellow  in  his  paine: 
That  ought  well  been  our  opinion. 
For  bothe  thou  and  I  of  love  doe  plaioe. 
So  full  of  sorrow  am  I,  sooth  to  saine. 
That  certainly,  as  now  no  more  hard  grace 
May  sit  on  me,  for  why,  there  is  no  space. 
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**  If  God  woll,  thou  art  nought  agast  of  me,    y/r 
Least  I  would  of  thy  ladie  thee  beguile  : 
Thou  woBt  thy  selfe,  whom  that  I  love  parde 
As  I  best  can,  gone  sithen  longe  while, 
'  And  sithen  thou  wost,  I  doe  it  for  no  wile, 
I  And  sith  I  am  he,  that  thou  trusteth  most, 
I  Tell  me  somwhat,  since  all  my  woe  thou  woet." 

I  Yet  Troilus,  for  all  this  no  word  said,  ^  i^ 

But  long  he  laie  still,  as  he  dead  were, 

i  And  after  this,  with  siking  he  abraid. 
And  to  Pandarus  voice  he  lent  his  eare. 
And  up  his  eyen  cast  he  :  and  than  in  feare 
Was  Pandarus  least  that  in  frenseye, 
He  should  either  fall  or  else  soone  deye. 

And  sayd,  ^  Awake,"  full  wonderlich  and  sharpe, 
'*  What  slumbrest  thou,  as  in  a  litargie  f 
r>r  art  thou  like  an  asse  to  the  harpe, 
,  That  heareth  sound,  whan  men  the  stringes  ply, 
But  in  his  mind,  of  that  no  melodie 
May  sinke  him  to  gladen,  for  that  he 
So  dull  iSy  in  his  bestialite  !" 

And  with  this  Pandare  of  his  wordes  stent :     ^  ^ 
I  But  Troilus  to  him  nothing  answerde, 
,  For  why,  to  tell  was  nought  his  entent 
,  Never  to  no  man,  for  whome  that  he  so  ferde: 
I  For  it  is  sayd,  men  maken  oft  a  yerde 

With  which  the  maker  is  himselfe  ybeten 
•  In  sandrie  manner,  as  these  wise  men  treten. 

And  nameliche  in  his  counsaile  telling,       "^  '^  ^ 
7*hat  toucheth  love,  that  oughtftbeen  seere  : 
For  of  himselfe  it  woU  inough  out  spring 
But  if  that  it  the  bet  governed  be. 
Eke  sometime  it  is  craft  to  seeme  flee 
Fro  thing  which  in  effect  men  hunten  fast : 
'  All  this  gan  Troilus  in  his  herte  cast. 

I  But  natheles,  whan  he  had  heard  him  erie,      ^ 
Awake  he  gan,  and  sike  wonder  sore : 
And  sayd,  **  My  friende,  though  that  I  still  He, 
I  am  not  deefe,  now  peace  and  crie  no  more  : 
For  I  have  heard  thy  wordes  and  thy  lore, 
But  suffer  me  my  fortune  to  bewailen, 

'  For  thy  proverbes  may  nought  me  availen. 

^  Nor  other  cure  oanst  thou  none  for  me,  ' 
Eke  I  n'ill  not  been  cured,  I  woll  die : 
i  What  know  I  of  the  queene  Niobe  t 
'  Let  be  thine  old  ensamples,  I  thee  prey.-" 
r  *«  No  friend,"  (quod  Pandarus)  «*  therfore  I  sey, 
,  Such  is  delight  of  fooles  to  beweepe 
Hir  woe,  but  to  seeken  bote  they  ne  keepe. 

<'  Now  know  I  that  reason  in  thee  faileth  : 
But  tell  me,  if  I  wiste  what  she  were 
For  whome  that  thee  all  misaventure  aileth, 
Durste  thou  that  I  told  it  in  her  eare 
Thy  woe,  sith  tliou  darst  not  thy  self  for  fear. 
And  her  besought  on  thee  to  ban  some  routh !" 
Why,  nay,"  (quod  he)  **byGod  and  bymy  trouth." 


u 
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*^  What,  not  as  busily"  (quod  Pandarus) 

**  As  though  mine  owne  life  lay  in  this  need ! " 

"  Why,  no  parde,  sir,"  (quod  this  Troilus.) 

**  And  why  1 " — "  For  that  thou  shouldest  never 

speed. 
«*Wost  thou  that  well!"— « Ye,  that  is  out  of 

dreed," 


(Quod  Troilus)  *'  for  all  that  ever  ye  oonue, 
She  woll  to  no  such  wretch  as  I  be  wonne." 

(Quod  Pandarus)  **  Ahu  what  may  this  be, '      ' 
That  thou  dispaired  art,  thus  causelesse  t 
What,  liveth  nat  thy  ladie,  benedicite ! 
How  west  thou  so,  that  thou  art  gracelesse  t 
Such  evill  is  not  alway  botelesfle  : 
Why,  put  not  thus  impossible  thy  cure, 
Sith  thing  to  come  is  oft  in  aventure. 

sm  '  ' 

**  I  graunt  well  that  thou  endurest  wo,     7    "^    - 

As  sharpe  as  doth  he  Tesiphus  in  Hell, 

Whose  stomacke  fonles  tiren.  evermo. 

That  highten  vultures,  asCookes  tell : 

But  I  may  not  endure  that  thou  dwell 

In  so  unskilfuU  an  opinion. 

That  of  thy  woe  n'is  no  curation. 

"  But  ones  nMll  thou,  for  thy  coward  herte,  7  '  < 
And  for  thine  jre,  and  foolish  wilfidnesse, 
For  wantrust  tellen  of  thy  sorrowes  smert, 
Ne  to  thine  owne  helpe  do  businesse, 
As  much  as  speake  a  word,  yea  more  or  lesse. 
But  lyest  as  he  that  of  life  nothing  retch, 
What  woman  living  ooud  love  such  a  WTetch  t 

•*  What  may  she  demen  other  of  thy  death,   7'  ^ 

If  thou  thus  die,  and  she  n'ot  why  it  is, 

But  that  for  feare,  is  yolden  up  thy  breath, 

For  Greekes  han  besieged  us  y  wis ! 

Lord,  which  a  thank  shalt  thou  have  tlian  of  this 

Thus  woll  she  saine,  and  all  the  toun  atones, 

The  wretch  is  deed,  the  divel  have  his  bones. 

'<  Thou  mayest  alone  here  weepe,  cry,  and  knele, 
And  love  a  woman  that  she  wote  it  nought. 
And  she  will  quite  it  that  thou  shalt  not  feel  : 
Unknow  unkist,  and  lost  that  is  unsought. 
What,  many  a  man  hath  .love  full  dere  ybought 
Twentie  winter  that  his  ladie  ne  wist. 
That  never  yet  his  ladies  mouth  he  kist. 

**  What,  should  he  therfore  fallen  in  dispair  t-    ' 

Or  be  recrcaunt  for  his  owne  tene, 

Or  slaine  himselfe,  all  be  his  ladie  faire  f 

Nay,  nay  :  but  ever  in  one  be  fresh  and  green. 

To  serve  and  love  his  dere  hertes  queen. 

And  thinke  it  is  a  guerdone  her  to  serve 

A  thousand  part  more  than  he  can  deserve." 

And  of  that  worde  tooke  heede  Troilus,     v*  ' 
And  thought  anon,  what  folly  he  xvas  in, 
And  how  that  sooth  him  sayed  Pandarus, 
That  for  to  slaien  himselfe,  might  he  not  win, 
But  both  doen  nnmanhood  and  a  sin 
And  of  his  death  his  ladie  nought  to  wite, 
For  of  his  woe,  God  wote  she  knew  full  lite. 

And  with  that  thought,  he  gan  full  sore  sike,  ■ 
And  sayd,  ^  Alas,  wlmt  is  me  best  to  doe  f* 
To  whome  Pandare  saycd,  '*  If  thee  it  like, 
The  best  is,  that  thou  telle  me  thy  woe. 
And  have  my  trouth,  but  if  thou  finde  it  so 
I  be  thy  boote,  or  it  been  full  long. 
To  peeces  doe  me  drawe,  and  sithen  hong." 

9 

**  Yea,  so  sayest  thou,*'  (quod  Troilus)  '^alas. 
But  God  wote  it  is  nought  the  rather  so  : 
Full  hard  it  were  to  he! pen  in  this  caas. 
For  well  finde  I,  that  Fortune  is  my  fo  : 
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Ne  all  the  men  that  ride  oon  or  go, 

May  of  her  eruell  whele  the  barme  withstood. 

For  as  her  list,  she  playeth  with  free  and  bond." 

(Quod  Pandams)  **  Than  blamest  thou  Fortune, 
For  thou  art  wroth,  ye  now  at  earst  I  see, 
Wost  thou  not  well  that  Fortune  is  commune 
To  everie  manner  wight,  in  some  degree  t 
And  yet  thou  hast  thuB  comfort,  to  parde. 
That  as  her  joyes  moten  overgone. 
So  mote  her  sorrowes  passen  everichone. 

**  For  if  her  whele  stint  any  thing  to  toume,  ^^r 
Than  eesaeth  she  Fortune  anoue  to  be  : 
Now  sith  her  whele  by  no  way  may  sojourn, 
What  wost  thou  of  her  mutabilitie ! 
Whether  as  Uiy  self  lust  she  woll  don  by  thee, 
Or  that  she  be  nought  ferre  fro  thine  helpiog, 
Peraventure  thou  ha/A  cause  for  to  sing. 

MS' 

**  And  therfore  wost  thou  what  I  thee  beseech  ! 

Let  be  thy  woe,  and  teuming  to  the  ground  : 

For  who  so  list  have  healing  of  his  leech, 

To  him  behooveth  first  unwrie  his  wound  : 

To  Cerberus  in  Hell  aie  be  I  bound, 

Wer  it  for  my  suster  all  thv  sorrow. 

By  my  will  she  should  be  thine  to  morrow. 

^  Looke  up,  I  say,  and  tell  me  what  she  is 
Anone,  that  I  may  gone  about  thy  need  : 
Know  ich  her  aught,  for  my  love  tell  me  this  ; 
Than  woulft  I  hope  rather  for  to  speed." 
Tho  gan  the  veine  of  Troilus  to  bleed. 
For  he  was  hit,  and  woxe  all  redde  for  shame, 
^  Aha,"  (quod  Pandare)  *<  here  beginneth  game. 


tt 


And  with  that  word,  he  gan  him  for  to  shake, 

And  sayd  him  thus, "  Thou  Shalt  her  name  tell  :** 

But  tho  gan  sely  Troilus  for  to  quake. 

As  though  men  should  han  had  him  into  Hell, 

And  sayed,  <<  Alas,  of  all  my  woe  the  well, 

Than  is  my  sweete  foe  called  Creseide," 

And  well  nigh  with  that  word  for  feare  he  deide. 

And  whan  that  Pandare  herd  her  nameneven," 
Lord,  he  was  glad,  and  saied,  **  Friend  so  deere. 
Now  fare  a  right,  for  Joves  name  in  Heaven, 
Love  hath  beset  thee  well,  be  of  good  cheere. 
For  of  good  name,  and  wisdom,  and  manere 
She  hath  inough,  and  eke  of  gentlenesse  : 
If  she  be  faire,  Uiou  wost  thy  selfe,  I  gesse. 

**  Ne  never  seie  I  a  more  bounteous         ^  ^  ^ 
Of  her  estate,  ne  a  gladder  :  ne  of  speech 
A  friendlyer,  ne  more  gracious  - 
For  to  doe  well,  ne  lasse  had  ned  to  seech 
What  for  to  doen,  and  all  this  bet  to  ech. 
In  honour  to  as  farre  as  she  may  stretch : 
A  kinges  iierte  seemeth  by  hers  a  wretch. 

"  And  forthy,  look  of  good  comfort  thou  be  : 
For  certainely  the  first  point  is  this 
Of  noble  courage,  and  well  ordaine  the 
A  man  to  have  peace  with  himselfc  ywis  : 
So  oughtest  thou,  for  nought  but  good  it  is. 
To  loven  well,  and  in  a  worthy  place, 
Thee  ought  not  dope  it  happe,  but  grace. 

« 

!  **  And  also  thinke,  and  therewith  glad  thee,' 
That  sith  the  ladie  vertnous  is  all. 
So  followeth  it,  that  there  is  some  pitee 


Amonges  all  these  other  in  generall,     \  ot. 
And  for  they  see  that  thou  in  speciall 
Require  nought,  that  is  ayen  her  name. 
For  vertui  stretcheth  not  himself  to  shame. 

<*  But  well  is  me,  that  ever  I  was  bom,     ^  t  V- 
That  thou  beset  art  in  so  good  a  place  : 
For  by  my  trouth  in  love  I  durst  have  swom. 
Thee  should  never  have  tidde  so  fair  a  grace, 
And  wost  thou  why  t  for  thou  were  wont  to  chace 
At  Love  in  scome,  and  for  dispite  him  call 
Saint  Idiote,  lord  of  these  fooles  alL 

"  How  often  hast  thou  made  thy  nice  Japes,  s 
And  saied,  that  Loves  servaunts  evenchone 
Of  nicete  ben  verie  goddes  apes. 
And  some  would  monche  hir  meat  all  alone, 
Ligging  a  bed,  and  make  hem  for  to  grone. 
And  some  thou  saideet  had  a  blaunch  fevere. 
And  praidest  God,  they  should  never  kevere. 

**  And  some  of  hem  took  on  hem  for  the  cold,    ^ 
More  than  inough,  so  saydest  thou  full  oft ; 
And  some  han  fained  oft  time  and  told. 
How  that  they  waken,  whan  they  sleepe  soft. 
And  thus  they  would  have  set  hem  self  a  loft. 
And  uathelcsse  were  under  at  the  last. 
Thus  saydest  thou,  and  japedest  full  fast. 

"  Yet  saydest  thou,  that  for  the  more  part  i  ^  ^ 
These  lovers  would  speake  in  generall. 
And  thonghten  it  was  a  siker  art. 
For  ifuling,  for  to  assayen  over  aU  : 
Now  may  I  jape  of  thee,  if  that  I  shall ; 
But  nathelesse,  though  that  I  should  deie. 
Thou  art  none  of  tho,  I  dare  well  seie. 

*•  Now  bete  thy  brest,  and  say  to  god  of  love,^ 
'  Thy  grace,  lord,  for  now  I  me  repent 
If  I  misspake,  for  now  my  selfe,  I  love  : ' 
Thus  say  with  all  thine  herte,  in  good  entent." 
(Quod  Troilus)  **  Ah  lord,  I  me  consent. 
And  pray  to  thee,  my  japes  thou  foryeve. 
And  I  shall  never  more  while  I  live." 

*•  Thou  sayst  wel,"  (quod  Pandare)  «*and  now  I  hope 
That  thou  the  goddes  wrath  hast  all  appeased  : 
And  sith  thou  hast  wepten  many  a  drop,  \ 

And  saied  such  thing  wherwith  thy  god  is  plesed. 
Now  would  never  god,  but  thou  were  eased  : 
And  think  well  she,  of  whom  rest  all  thy  wo. 
Here  after  may  thy  comfort  been  also. 

**  For  thiike  ground,  that  beareth  the  wedes  wick, 
Beareth  eke  these  holsome  herbes,  as  fuU  oft 
Next  the  foule  nettle,  rough  and  thick. 
The  rose  wexeth,  soote,  smooth,  and  soft,  ' 

And  next  the  valey  is  the  hill  a  loft,  i 

And  next  the  derke  night  the  glad  morowe,  I 

And  also  joy  is  next  the  fine  of  sorrow. 

"  Now  looke  that  attempre  be  thy  bridell. 
And  for  the  best  aie  suffer  to  the  tide, 
Or  else  all  our  labour  is  on  jdell, 
He  hasteth  well,  that  wisely  can  abide  : 
Be  diligent  and  true,  and  aie  well  hide. 
Be  lustie,  free,,per8ever  in  thy  servise. 
And  all  is  well,  if  thou  worke  in  this  wise. 

^'  But  he  that  departed  is  in  everie  place 
Is  no  where  hole,  as  writen  clerkes  wise  : 
What  wonder  is,  if  such  one  have  no  grace  ! 
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Eke  wost  thou  how  it  fareth  of  some  service,  f  ^  ^ 
As  plant  a  tree  or  herbe,  in  sondrie  wise, 
And  on  the  morrow  pull  it  up  as  blive, 
No  wonder  is,  though  it  may  never  thrive. 

<'  And  sith  the  god  of  love  hath  thee  bestowed  f  ^  7 

In  place  digne  unto  thy  worthinesse, 

Stonde  fast,  for  to  good  port  hast  thou  rowed, 

And  of  thy  selfe,  for  any  heavinesse, 

Hope  alwaie  well,  for  but  if  drerinesse 

Or  over-haste  both  our  labour  shend, 

I  hope  of  this  to  maken  a  good  end. 


<'  And  wost  thou  why,  I  am  the  lasse  aferod 
Of  this  matter  with  my  neoe  to  trete  t 
For  this  have  I  heard  say  of  wise  lered. 
Was  never  man  or  woman  yet  beyete. 
That  was  unapt  to  suffer  loves  hete 
Celestial],  or  eki  love  of  kind  : 
Forthy,  some  grace  I  hope  in  her  to  find. 


/V 


<<  And  for  to  speake  of  her  in  speciall,         '  ^  ' 

Her  beautie  to  bethinken,  and  her  youth. 

It  sit  her  nought,  to  been  celestiall 

As  yet,  though  that  her  list  bothe  and  kouth  : 

And  truely  it  sit  her  well  right  nouth 

A  worthy  knight  to  loven  and  cherice, 

And  but  she  doe,  I  hold  it  for  a  vice. 

**  Wherefore  I  am,  and  woll  be  aye  ready    '     '^ 

To  paine  me  to  doe  you  this  service, 

For  both  you  to  please,  this  hope  I 

Here  alter,  for  that  ye  been  both  wise, 

And  con  counsaile  keepe  in  such  a  wihc. 

That  no  man  shall  the  wiser  of  it  bee, 

And  so  we  male  ben  gladded  all  three, 

"  And  by  my  trouth  I  have  right  now  of  thee  '*  ^ 
A  good  conceit,  in  my  wit  as  f  gesse  : 
And  what  it  is,  I  woll  now  that  thou  see, 
I  thinke  that  sith  Love  of  his  goodnesse 
Hath  thee  converted  out  of  wickednesse. 
That  thou  shalt  been  the  beste  post,  I  leve. 
Of  all  his  lay,  and  most  his  foes  greve. 

'*  Ensample  why,  see  now  these  great  clerkes. 
That  erren  aldermost  ayen  a  law, 
And  ben  converted  from  hir  wicked  werkes 
Throgh  grace  of  Grod,  that  lest  hem  to  withdrawe : 
They  am  the  folke  that  han  God  most  in  awe, 
And  strengest  faithed  been,  I  understond. 
And  con  an  erronr  alderbest  withstond." 

Whan  Troilus  had  herd  Pandare  assented  '  ^ 
To  ben  his  helpe  in  loving  of  Creseide, 
He  wext  of  his  wo,  as  who  saith  unturmented. 
But  hotter  wext  his  love,  and  than  he  said 
With  sober  chere,  as  though  his  herte  plaid  : 
"  Now  blissfull  Venus  helpe,  ere  that  I  sterve. 
Of  thee  Pandaxe  I  mow  some  thank  deserve. 

'^  But  dere  friend,  how  shaU  my  wo  be  lesse, 

Till  this  be  done  I  and  good  eke  tell  me  this. 

How  wilt  thou  saine  of  me  and  my  distresse. 

Least  she  be  wroth,  this  drede  I  most  ywis. 

Or  woll  not  heren  all,  how  it  is. 

All  this  drede  I,  and  eke  for  the  manere  * 

Of  thee  her  £me,  she  n'ill  no  such  thing  here." 

(Quod  Pandaros)  *<  Thou  hast  a  full  great  care, 
Lest  the  chorle  may  fall  out  of  the  Moone  : 


Why,  lord  !  I  hate  of  thee  the  nice  fare.   '  ^  ^  ^ 
Why/entremete  of  that  thou  hast  to  doonei^  1 
For  Godes  love,  I  bid  thee  a  boone  : 
So  let  me  alone,  and  it  shall  be  thy  best." 
^  Why  frend"  (quod  he)  <*than  done  right  as  thee 
lest. 


"  But  herke  Pandare  o  word,  for  I  n'olde, 
That  thou  in  me  wendest  so  great  follie. 
That  to  my  lady  I  desiren  should. 
That  toucheth  narme,  or  any  villanie  : 
For  dredelesse  me  were  lever  to  die. 
Than  she  of  me  ought  els  understood. 
But  that,  that  might  sownen  into  good.'* 


Tho  lough  this  Pandarus,  and  anon  answcrd  : 
**  And  I  thy  borow,  fie  no  wight  doth  but  so, 
I  raught  not  though  she  stoode  and  herd. 
How  that  thou  saiest,  but  farwell,  I  woll  go  : 
Adieu,  be  glad,  God  speed  us  bothe  two, 
Yeve  me  &a  labour  and  this  businesse. 
And  of  my  speed  be  thine  all  the  sweetnesse. 
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Tho  Troilus  gan  doune  on  knees  to  faU, 

And  Pandare  in  his  armes  hent  him  fast. 

And  saide,  **  Now  fie  on  the  Greekes  all : 

Yet  parde,  God  shall  helpen  at  the  last. 

And  dredelesse,  if  that  my  life  may  last. 

And  Grod  tofome,  lo  some  of  hem  shall  smerte, 

And  yet  me  a  thinketh  that  this  avaunt  masterte. 

^  And  now  Pandare,  I  can  no  more  say. 
Thou  wise,  thou  wost,  thou  maist,  thou  art  all : 
My  life,  my  death,  hole  in  thine  hond  I  lay, 
Helpe  me  now,"  (quod  he.)  «*  Yes  by  my  trouth 

I  shal." 
"  God  yeeld  thee  friend,  and  this  in  speciall  " 
(Quod  Troilus)  <*  that  thou  me  recommaund 
To  her  that  may  me  to  the  death  commaund." 

This  Pandarus  tho,  desirous  to  serve        '    ^   ' 
His  full  frende,  he  said  in  this  manere  : 
**  Farewell,  and  thinke  I  woll  thy  thanke  deserve. 
Have  here  my  trouth,  and  that  thou  shalt  here," 
And  went  his  way,  thinking  on  this  matere, 
And  how  he  best' might  be«eechen  her  of  grace. 
And  find  a  time  thei*eto  and  a  place. 

For  every  wight  that  hath  a  house  to  found. 

He  renneth  nat  the  werko  for  to  begin. 

With  ral^el  hond,  but  he  woll  biden  stound         - 

And  send  his  hertes  line  out  fro  within, 

AJderfirst  his  purpose  for  to  win : 

All  thus  Pandare  in  his  herte  thought, 

And  cast  his  werke  full  wisely  ere  he  wrought. 

But  Troilus  Jay  tho  no  lenger  doun, 

Bu^ftnone  gat  upon  his  stede  baie. 

Aim  in^e  field  he  played  the  lioun, 

Wo  was  the  Greek,  that  with  him  met  that  daye  : 

And  in  the  toune,  his  manner  tho  forth  aye 

So  goodly  was,  and  gat  him  so  in  grace. 

That  eche  him  loved  that  looked  in  his  face. 

For  he  became  the  friendliest  wight. 
The  gcntilest,  and  eke  the  most  free. 
The  thriftiest,  and  one  the  best  knight 
That  in  his  time  was,  or  els  might  be : 
Dead  were  his  japes  and  his  cruelte, 
His  high  port  and  his  manner  straunge, 
And  each  of  hem  gan  for  a  vertue  chaunge. 
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Now  let  118  stint  of  Troilus  a  stound,       '  ' 
That  fareth  like  a  man  that  hurt  is  sore, 
And  b  somedele  of  aking  of  his  wound 
Ylessed  well,  but  healed  no  dele  more  : 
And  as  an  easie  patient  the  lore 
Abite  of  him  that  goeth  about  his  cure. 
And  thus  he  driveth  forth  his  aventure.    r  ( ^  v 
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Out  of  these  black  wawes  let  us  for  to  saile,  / 
0  winde,  now  the  weather  ginneth  clere  : 
For  in  the  sea  tlie  boate  hath  such  travaile 
Of  my  conning,  that  unneth  I  it  stere  : 
This  sea  clepe  I  the  teinpestous  matere 
Of  deepe  dispaire,  that  Troilus  was  in  : 
But  now  of  hope  the  kalendes  begin. 

0  lady  mine,  that  called  art  Cleo,  ^ 
Thou  be  my  spede  fro  this  forth,  and  my  Muse, 
To  rime  well  this  booke  till  I  have  do, 

Me  needeth  here  none  other  art  to  use  : 
For  why,  to  every  lover  I  me  excuse, 
That  of  no  sentement  I  this  endite, 
But  out  of  Latine  in  my  tongue  it  write. 

Wherefore  I  n'il  have  neither  thank  ne  blame  '  4 

Of  all  this  worke  :  but  pray  you  mekely, 

Disblameth  me,  if  any  word  be  lame. 

For  as  mine  authour  said,  so  say  I : 

Eke  though  I  speake  of  love  unfeelingly, 

No  wonder  is,  for  it  nothing  of  new  is, 

A  blind  man  cannot  judgen  well  in  hewis. 

1  know,  that  in  forme  of  speech  is  change     v  '■. 
Within  a  thousand  yere,  and  wordes  tho 

That  hadden  prise,  now  wonder  nice  and  strange 
Thinketh  hem,  and  yet  they  spake  hem  so. 
And  spedde  as  well  in  love,  aa  men  now  do  : 
Eke  for  to  winnen  love,  in  sundry  ages, 
In  sondry  londes  sundry  ben  usages. 

And  forthy,  if  it  hi4>pe  in  any  wise, 
That  here  be  any  lover  in  this  place. 
That  herkeneth,  as  the  story  woll  devise. 
How  Troilus  came  to  his  ladies  grace. 
And  thinketh,  so  nolde  I  not  love  purchase. 
Or  wondreth  on  his  speech  or  his  doing, 
I  not,  but  it  is  to  me  no  wondring  : 

For  every  wight,  which  that  to  Rome  went. 
Halt  nat  o  pathe,  ne  alway  o  manere  : 
Eke  in  some  lond  were  all  the  gamen  shent. 
If  that  men  farde  in  love,  as  men  done  here. 
As  thus,  in  open  doing  or  in  chore. 
In  visiting,  in  forme,  or  said  our  saws, 
Fortliy  men  sain,  ech  country  hath  his  laws. 

Eke  searsely  ben  there  in  this  place  three. 
That  have  in  love  said  like,  and  done  in  all : 
For  to  this  purpose  this  may  liken  thee. 
And  thee  right  nought,  yet  all  is  done  or  shall : 
Eke  some  men  grave  in  tre,  som  in  stone  wall. 
As  it  betide,  but  sith  I  have  begonne, 
Mine  authour  shall  I  follow,  as  I  koune. 
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In  May,  that  mother  is  of  moneths  glade,  "*  ^ 
That  the  fresh  floures,  both  blew,  white,  and  rede, 
Ben  quick  ayen,  that  winter  dead  made. 
And  full  of  baume  is  fleting  every  mede. 
Whan  PhebuB  doth  his  brighte  beames  apted. 
Right  in  the  white  Bole,  it  so  betidde. 
As  I  shall  sing,  on  Mayea  day  the  tkridde. 

That  Pandarus,  for  all  bis  wise  speach,     <^r 
Felt  eke  hts  part  of  Loves  shottes  kene. 
That  coud  he  never  so  well  of  loving  preaeli. 
It  made  bis  hew  a  day  full  ofte  grene  : 
So  shope  it,  that  him  fill  that  day  a  tene 
In  love,  for  which  in  wo  to  bed  he  went. 
And  made  ere  it  were  day  full  many  a  went 

The  swallow  Progne,  with  a  sorrowful!  lay,  ^^ 
Whan  morrow  come,  gan  make  her  waimeotiog 
Why  she  forshapen  was  :  and  ever  lay 
Pandare  a  bed,  halfe  in  a  slombring, 
Till  she  so  nigh  him  made  her  waimenting, 
How  Tereus  gan  forth  her  suster  take. 
That  with  the  noise  of  her  he  gan  awake. 

And  to  call,  and  dresse  him  up  to  rise,    '^ 
Remembring  him  his  arrand  was  to  done 
From  Troilus,  and  eke  his  great  emprise. 
And  cast,  and  knew  in  good  plite  was  the  Moone 
To  done  voiage,  and  tooke  his  way  full  soone 
Unto  his  neces  paleis  there  beside  : 
Now  Janus  god  of  entre,  thou  him  guide. 

When  he  was  come  unto  his  neces  place,    ^  ^ 
"  Where  is  my  lady,"  to  her  folke  (quod  he) 
And  they  him  told,  and  he  forth  in  gan  pace, 
And  found  two  other  ladies  sit  and  shee,     /.  ' « 
Within  a  paved  parlour,  and  they  three 
Herden  a  maiden  hem  reden  the  geste 
Of  the  siege  of  Thebes,  while  hem  leste  : 

(Quod  Pandarus)  **  Madame,  God  you  see,  '« '^ 

With  your  booke,  and  all  the  companie  :** 

**  Eigh,  uncle  mine,  welcome  ywis,*'  (quod  ahee) 

And  up  she  rose,  and  by  the  bond  in  hie 

She  tooke  him  fast,  and  said,  **  This  night  thrie. 

To  good  mote  it  turne,  of  you  I  met  :'* 

And  with  that  word,  she  downe  on  bench  him  set. 


I 
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<*  Yea,  nece,  ye  sliuU  faren  well  the  bet. 

If  God  woll,  all  this  yeare,"  (quod  Pandarus) 

**  But  I  am  sorry  tliat  I  have  you  let 

To  hearken  of  your  booke.  ye  praisen  thus  : 

For  Godea  love  what  saith  it,  tell  it  us. 

Is  it  of  love,  or  some  good  ye  me  lere  I " 

*<  Uncle"  (quod  she)  '<  your  maistresse  is  nat  here. 

With  that  they  gonnen  hiugh,  and  tho  she  seide, 
"  This  romaunce  is  of  Thebes,  that  we  rede. 
And  we  have  heard  how  that  king  Laius  deide 
Through  Edippus  his  sonne,  and  al  the  dede : 
And  here  we  stinten,  at  these  letters  rede. 
How  the  bishop,  as  the  booke  can  tell, 
Amphiorax,  fell  through  the  ground  to  Hell." 

(Quod  Pandarus)  ^  All  this  know  I  my  selve. 
And  all  th'assiege  of  Thebes,  and  the  care. 
For  hereof  ben  tliere  maked  bookes  twelve  : 
But  let  be  this,  and  tell  me  how  ye  fare. 
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Do  way  yoor  barbe,  and  shew  your  face  bare, 
Do  way  your  book,  rise  up  and  let  us  daunoe. 
And  let  us  done  to  May  some  observaunce." 


M 


Eigh,  God  forbid  :"  (quod  she)  "  bo  ye  mad  1 
Is  that  a  widdowes  life,  so  God  you  save ! 
By  God  ye  maken  me  right  sore  adrad, 
Ye  ben  so  wild,  it  seemeth  as  ye  rave, 
It  sat  me  well  bet  aye  in  a  cave 
To  bide,  and  rede  on  holy  saintes  lives  : 
Let  maidens  gon  to  daunce,  and  yonge  wives/* 


M 
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**  As  ever  thrive  I,"  (quod  this  Pandarus) 
^  Yet  could  I  tell  o  thing,  to  done  you  play  :*' 
**  Now  uncle  dere,"  (quod  she)  "  tell  it  us 
For  Grodes  love,  is  than  th'assiege  awey  1 
I  am  of  Greekes  ferde,  so  that  I  dey  :" 
"  Nay,  nay,'*  (quod  he)  "  as  ever  mote  I  thrive, 
It  is  a  thing  well  bet  tnan  suche  five.^* 

'<  Ye  holy  God,**  (quod  she)  «  what  thing  is  that. 

What,  bet  than  suche  five  I  eigh  nay  ywis, 

For  all  this  world  ne  can  I  reden  what 

It  shoulde  ben  ;  some  jape  I  trow  it  is, 

And  but  your  selven  tell  us  what  it  is, 

My  wit  is  for  to  arede  it  all  to  leane  :  • 

As  helpe  me  God,  I  n'ot  what  that  ye  meane.** 

"  And  I  your  borow,  ne  never  shall,'*  (quod  he) 
"  This  thing  be  told  to  you,  as  mote  I  thrive  :** 
'<  And  why,  uncle  mine,  why  so  1  *'  (quod  she) 

By  God,"  (quod  he) "that  woU  I  tell  as  blive. 
Fur  prouder  woman  is  there  none  on  live. 
And  ye  it  wist,  in  all  the  toune  of  Troy : 
I  jape  nat,  so  ever  have  I  joy." 

Tho  gan  she  wondren  more  than  before,      ' 
A  thousand  fold,  and  downe  her  eyeu  cast : 
For  never  sith  the  time  that  she  was  bore, 
To  knowen  thing  desired  she  so  fast, 
And  with  a  sike,  she  said  him  at  the  last, 
^  Now  uncle  mine,  I  n*ill  you  not  displease, 
Nor  asken  more,  that  may  do  you  disease.** 

So  after  this,  with  many  wordes  glade. 
And  friendly  tales,  and  with  merry  chore. 
Of  this  and  that  they  speake,  and  gonnen  wade 
In  many  an  unkouth  glad  and  deepe  matere. 
As  friendes  done,  whan  they  bethe  yfere. 
Till  she  gan  asken  him  how  Hector  ferde, 
That  was  the  tounes  wall,  and  Greekes  yerde. 

^  Full  wel  1  thanke  it  God,"  said  Pandarus, 
'^  Save  in  his  arme  he  hath  a  little  wound. 
And  eke  his  fresh  brother  Troilus, 
The  wise  worthy  Hector  the  secound, 
In  whom  that  every  vertue  list  haboand. 
And  first  all  trouthe,  and  all  gentlenesse, 
Wisedom,  honour,  freedom,  and  worthinesse.** 

f 

**  In  good  faith,  eme,"  (quod  she)  <*  that  liketh  me, 

They  faren  well,  Grod  save  hem  both  two  : 

For  trewliche,  I  hold  it  great  deintie,] 

A  kinges  sonne  in  arraes  well  to  do. 

And  be  of  good  conditions  thereto  : 

For  great  power,  and  morall  vertue  here 

Is  aelde  iseene  in  one  persone  ifere." 

**  In  good  faith,  that  is  sooth"  (quod  Pandanu) 
**  But  by  my  trouth  the  king  hath  sonnes  twey. 
That  is  to  meane.  Hector  and  Troilus, 
That  certainly  though  that  I  should  dey. 


They  ben  as  void  of  vices,  dare  I  sey,      ' '  ^ 

As  any  men  that  liven  under  Sunne, 

Hir  might  is  wide  yknow,  and  what  they  conne. 

"  Of  Hector  needeth  it  no  more  for  to  tell,   '  '^  ^ 
In  all  this  world  there  uMs  a  better  knight 
Than  he,  that  is  of  worthinesse  the  well. 
And  he  well  more  vertue  hath  than  might, 
This  knoweth  many  a  wise  and  worthy  knight : 
And  the  same  prise  of  Troilus  I  sey, 
God  helpe  me  so,  I  know  not  suche  twey." 

"  By  God,"  (quod  she)  *«  of  Hector  that  is  sooth,-  '< 

And  of  Troilus  the  same  thing  trow  I  : 

For  dredelesse,  men  telleth  that  he  dooth 

In  armes  day  by  day  so  worthely, 

And  beareth  him  here  at  home  so  gently 

To  every  wight,  that  all  prise  hath  he 

Of  hem  that  me  were  levest  praised  be." 

**  Ye  say  right  sooth  ywis,"  (quod  Pandarus)  \  ?  '• 
"  For  yesterday,  who  so  had  with  him  been, 
Mighten  have  wondred  upon  Troilus, 
For  never  yet  so  thicke  a  swarme  of  been 
Ne  flew,  as  Greekes  from  him  gan  fleen. 
And  through  the  field  in  every  wightes  eare, 
There  was  no  crie,  but  Troilus  is  there. 

*'  Now  here,  now  there,  he  hunted  hem  so  fast,' 
There  nas  but  Greekes  blood,  and  Troilus, 
Now  him  he  hurt,  and  him  all  doun  he  cast. 
Aye  where  he  went  it  was  arraied  thus  : 
He  was  hir  death,  and  shield  and  life  for  us, 
That  as  the  day  ther  durst  him  none  withstond, 
While  that  he  held  his  bloody  swerd  in  bond. 

"  Thereto  he  is  the  friendliest  man  -    ° 

Of  great  estate,  that  ever  I  saw  my  live  : 

And  where^him  list,  best  fellowship  cah 

To  such  as  him  thinketh  able  fur  to  thrive." 

And  with  that  word,  tho  Pandarus  as  blive 

He  tooke  his  leave,  and  said,  ^  I  woll  gon  hen  :" 

<<  Nay,  blame  have  I,  uncle,"  ^quod  she  then,  j 

"  What  eileth  you  to  be  weary  thus  soone,    ^  ■  ' 
Aiyi  nameliche  of  women,  woll  ye  so  1 
Nay  sitteth  doune,  by  God  I  have  to  done 
With  you,  to  speake  of  wisedome  er  ye  go  :" 
And  every  wight  that  was  about  hem  tho. 
That  heard  that,  gan  ferre  away  to  stond. 
While  they  two  had  all  that  hem  list  in  bond. 

Whan  that  her  tale  all  brought  was  to  an  end 
Of  her  estate,  and  of  her  govemaunce, 
(Quod  Pandarus)  ^  Now  time  is  that  I  wend, 
But  yet  I  say,  ariseth,  let  us  daunce. 
And  cast  your  widdows  habit  to  mischaunce  : 
What  list  you  thus  your  selfe  to  disfigure, 
Sith  you  is  tidde  so  gUui  an  aventuie  1*' 

«*  But  well  bethought :  for  love  of  God,*'  (quod  she) 

Shall  I  not  weten  what  ye  meane  of  this  !" 

'*  No,  this  thing  asketh  leaser  tho,"  (quod  he) 

*'  And  eke  me  would  full  much  greve  ywis. 

If  I  it  told,  and  ye  it  tooke  amis  : 

Yet  were  it  bette  my  tongue  to  hold  still. 

Than  say  a  sooth,  that  were  ayenst  your  will. 

"  For  nece  mine,  by  the  goddesse  Minerve,    ^  ^  ^ 
And  Jupiter,  that  maketh  the  thunderring. 
And  the  blisfiill  Venus,  that  I  serve, 
Ye  ben  the  woman  in  this  world  living 
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Withoaten  paramours,  to  my  weting, 
That  I  best  love,  and  lothest  am  to  greve, 
And  that  ye  weten  well  your  selfe,  I  leve/ 

**  Ywis  mine  uncle,"  (quod  she)  **  gmuni  mercy. 
Your  friendship  have  I  founden  ever  yet, 
I  am  to  no  man  beholden  truely 
So  much  BB  you,  and  have  so  little  quit : 
And  with  the  grace  of  Grod,  emforth  my  wit 
As  in  my  guilt,  I  shall  yon  never  offend, 
And  if  I  have  ere  this,  I  woll  amend. 

*<  But  for  the  love  of  God  I  you  beseech  '  ' ' 
As  ye  be  he  that  I  love  most  and  trist, 
Let  be  to  me  your  fremed  manner  speech, 
And  say  to  me  your  nece  what  you  list  :'* 
And  with  that  word  her  uncle  anon  her  kist. 
And  said,  <<  Gladly  my  leve  nece  so  dere. 
Take  it  for  good  that!  shall  say  you  here." 

With  that  she  gan  her  eien  doune  to  oast,  - ' 
And  Pandarus  to  coughe  gan  a  Ute, 
And  said :  ^  Nece,  alway  To,  to  the  last. 
How  so  it  be,  that  some  men  hem  delite 
With  subtle  art  hir  tales  for  tendite. 
Yet  for  all  that  in  hir  entention, 
Hir  tale  is  all  for  some  conclusion. 

"  And  sith  the  end  is  every  tales  strength. 

And  this  matter  is  so  behpvedly,    •  •« 

What  should  I  paint  it  or  drawen  it  on  length 

To  you,  that  ben  mv  friend  so  faithfully  1 " 

And  with  thai  word  he  gan  right  inwardly 

Beholden  her,  and  looken  in  her  face. 

And  said,  ^  On  such  a  mirrour  much  good  grace. 

Than  thought  he  thus,  <*  If  I  my  tale  endite    ,^»'' 

Ought  hard,  or  make  a  processe  any  while,»^'" 

She  shall  no  savour  have  therein  but  lite. 

And  trow  I  would  her  in  my  will  beguile  : 

For  tender  wittes  wenen  all  be  wile, 

Whereas  they  con  nat  plainlich  uuderstond  : 

Forthy  her  wit  to  serven  woll  I  fond." 

-.  '* 
And  looked  on  her  in  a  busie  wise. 

And  she  was  ware  that  he  beheld  her  so  : 

!  **  Ah  lord,"  (quod  she)  ^so  fast  ye  me  avise, 

I  Saw  ye  me  never  ere  now,  what  say  ye  no  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  (quod  he)  **and  bet  woll  ere  I  go  : 

But  by  my  trouth  I  thought  nowe,  if  ye 

Be  fortunate :  for  now  men  shall  it  see. 


I 


»> 


**  For  evexT  wight  some  goodly  aventure. 
Sometime  is  shape,  if  he  it  can  receiven  : 
But  if  he  n'ill  take  of  it  no  cure 
Whan  that  it  cometh,  but  wilfully  it  weiven : 
Lo,  neither  case  nor  fortune  him  deceiven, 
But  right  his  own  slouth  and  wretchednesse  : 
And  such  a  wight  is  for  to  blame,  I  gesse. 

"  Grood  aventure,  0  belle  nece,  have  ye 
Full  lightly  founden,  and  ye  conne  it  take  : 
And  for  the  love  of  G^,  and  eke  of  me, 
Catch  it  anone,  least  aventure  slake : 
What  should  I  lenger  processe  of  it  make, 
Yeve  me  your  bond,  for  in  this  world  is  uou. 
If  that  you  list,  a  wight  so  well  begon. 

"  And  sith  I  speake  of  good  ententioun,  *  - 
As  I  to  you  have  told  well  here  befomc, 
And  love  as  well  your  honour  and  renoun, 
As  any  creature  in  all  the  world  yborue : 


By  all  the  othes  that  I  have  you  swome. 
And  ye  be  wroth  therefore  or  wene  I  lie, 
Ne  shall  I  never  seene  you  eft  with  eie. 

**  Beth  nat  agast,  ne  quaketh  nat,  whereto  1^- 
Ne  ehaunge  nat  for  fere  so  ^onr  hew. 
For  hardely  the  worst  of  this  is  do : 
And  though  my  tale  as  now  be  to  yon  new. 
Yet  trust  alway :  ye  shall  me  finde  true. 
And  were  it  thing  that  me  thought  unfitting, 
To  you  ne  would  I  no  such  tales  bring.' 


»i 


**  Now,  my  good  eme,  for  Godes  love  I  prey," 

(Quod  she)  "  come  off  tell  me  what  it  is  :  ^j .    -   ' 

For  both  I  am  agast  what  ye  woll  say. 

And  eke  me  longeth  it  to  wit  ywis : 

For  whether  it  be  well,  or  be  amis, 

Say  on,  let  me  not  in  this  feare  dwell." 

**  So  woll  I  done,  now  heariieneth  I  shall  tell : 

**  Now,  nece  mine,  the  kinges  own  dere  sonne, 
The  good,  wise,  worthy,  fresh,  and  free. 
Which  alway  for  to  done  well  is  his  wonne. 
The  noble  Troilus  so  loveth  thee, 
That  but  ye  helpe,  it  woll  his  bane  be, 
Lo  here  is  all,  what  should  I  more  sey  1 
Doth  what  you  list,  to  make  him  live  or  dey. 

**  But  if  ye  let  him  die,  I  woll  sterven,        ^  * 
Have  here  my  trouthe,  nece,  I  niU  not  lien. 
All  should  I  with  this  knife  my  throte  kerven  : " 
With  that  the  teares  burst  out  of  his  eien. 
And  said,  "  If  that  ye  done  us  both  dien 
Thus  guiltlesse,  than  have  ye  fished  fiure  : 
What  mend  ye,  though  that  we  both  apaire  t 

**  Alas,  he  which  that  is  my  lord  so  dere. 
That  trewe  man,  that  noble  gentle  knight. 
That  nought  desireth  but  your  friendly  chore, 
I  see  him  dien,  there  he  goeth  upright : 
And  hastcth  him  with  all  his  fuUe  might 
For  to  ben  slaine,  if  his  fortune  assent, 
Alas  that  God  you  such  a  beautie  sent. 

"  If  it  be  so  that  ye  so  cruell  be, 

That  of  his  death  you  listeth  nought  to  retch. 

That  is  so  trew  and  worthy  as  we  see. 

No  more  than  of  a  japer  or  a  wretch. 

If  ye  be  such,  your  beaute  may  nat  stretch, 

To  make  amendes  of  so  cruell  a  dede : 

Avisemeut  is  good  before  the  nede. 

-  \  "* 
«  Wo  worth  the  fiure  gemme  vertnlesse. 

Wo  worth  that  hearbe  also  that  doth  no  bote. 
Wo  wortli  the  beauty  that  is  routhlesse, 
Wo  worth  that  wisht  that  trede  ech  under  fote : 
And  ye  that  ben  of  beautie  croppe  and  rote, 
If  tlierewithall  in  you  ne  be  no  routh. 
Than  is  it  harme  ye  liven  by  my  trouth. 


-.    N 


<'  And  also  thinke  well,  that  this  is  no  gaud, 
For  nie  were  lever,  thou,  I,  and  he 
Were  honged,  than  I  should  ben  his  baud. 
As  high  as  men  might  on  us  all  ysee : 
I  am  thine  eme,  the  shame  were  to  mee. 
As  well  as  thee,  if  that  I  should  assent 
Through  mine  abet,  that  he  thine  honour  sheot 

^  Now  uuderstond,  for  I  you  nought  requere" 
To  bind  you  to  him,  through  no  behest. 
Save  onely  that  ye  make  him  better  cheere 
Than  ye  han  don  or  this,  and  more  feste. 
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So  tliat  his  life  be  sayed  at  the  leste :        ^u  ^ 
This  al  and  some,  and  plainly  our  entente, 
God  helpe  me  so,  I  never  other  mente. 

**  Lo,  this  request  is  nought  but  skill  ywis,  '^'  '' 

Ne  doubt  of  reason  parde  is  there  nene : 

I  set  the  worst,  that  ye  dreden  this, 

Men  would  wonder  to  seen  him  come  and  gone : 

There  ayenst  answere  I  thus  anone, 

That  every  wight,  but  he  be  foole  of  kind, 

WoU  deeme  it  love  of  frendship  in  his  mind. 

**  What,  who  well  demon  tho  he  see  a  man   ^  ^  ^ 
To  temple  gone,  that  he  the  images  eateth  f 
Thinke  eke,  how  well  and  wisely  that  he  can 
Govern  himselfe,  that  he  nothing  foryetteth, 
That  wher  he  Cometh,  he  pris  and  thonk  him  gettetli ; 
And  eke  thereto  he  shal  come  here  so  sold. 
What  force  were  it,  thogh  all  the  toun  beheld. 

**  Such  love  of  friends  reigneth  thorow  al  this  toun : 

And  wrie  you  in  that  mantle  evermo, 

And  God  so  wis  be  my  salvatioun 

As  I  have  sayd,  your  best  is  to  do  so : 

But,  good  nece,  alway  to  stint  his  wo. 

So  let  your  daunger  sugred  ben  alite. 

That  of  his  death  ye  be  not  all  to  wite." 

.  f 
Creseide,  which  that  herd  him  in  this  wise. 

Thought,  '  I  shall  felen  what  he  meaneth  ywis :' 

"  Now  eme,"  (quod  she)  ^  what  would  ye  devise  1 

What  is  your  A-ede,  I  should  done  of  this  I  ** 

^  That  is  well  said,"  (quod  he)  **  oertaiue  best  is, 

That  ye  him  love  ayen  for  his  loving, 

And  love  for  love  is  skilfuil  guerdonin|^. 

**  Thinke  eke  how  elde  wasteth  every  hour  ^     ' 
In  each  of  you  a  part  of  beaute. 
And  therefore,  ere  that  age  the  devour. 
Go  love,  for  old  there  well  no  wight  of  thee  : 
Let  this  proverbe,  a  lore  unto  you  bee, 
*  Too  late  yware '  (quod  beaute)  ^whan  it  past, 
^And  elde  daunteth  daunger,  at  the  last.* 

''  The  kinges  foole  is  wont  to  crie  aloud. 

Whan  that  he  thinketh  a  woman  bereth  her  hie, 

'  So  longe  mote  ye  liven,  and  all  proud, 

Till  Crowes  feet  growen  under  your  eie. 

And  send  you  than  a  mirrour  in  to  prie. 

In  which  that  ye  may  see  your  face  a  morow,' 

Nece,  I  bid  him  wish  you  no  more  sorow." 


With  this  he  stint,  and  caste  down  the  head. 
And  she  began  to  brest  and  wepe  anone. 
And  said,  **  Alas  for  wo,  why  nere  I  dead. 
For  of  this  world  the  faith  is  all  agone  : 
Alas,  what  shoulden  straunge  unto  me  done. 
Whan  he  that  f<nr  my  best  frende  I  wend. 
Rate  me  to  love,  and  should  it  me  defend. 

'^  Alas,  I  would  have  trusted  doubteles,    ^ 
That  if  that  I,  through  my  disaventure. 
Had  loved  either  him  or  Achilles, 
Hector,  any  other  creature, 
Ye  nolde  have  had  mercy  ne  measure 
On  me,  but  alway  had  me  in  xepreve : 
This  fiUae  world  alas,  who  may  it  leve  % 

*"  What  1  is  this  all  the  joy  and  all  the  feast ! 
Is  this  your  rede  \  is  this  my  blisfull  caas  ? 
Is  this  the  very  mede  of  your  behest ! 
Is  all  this  painted  processe  said  (alas) 
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Right  for  this  fine  I    0  lady  mine  Pallas,  '^ 
Thou  in  this  dredefuU  case  for  me  purvey. 
For  so  astonied  am  I,  that  I  dey." 

With  that  she  gan  full  sorrowfully  to  sike, 
*'  Ne  may  it  be  no  bet,"  (quod  Pandarus) 
"  By  Crod  I  shall  no  more  come  here  this  weke. 
And  God  toforne,  that  am  mistruBted  thus : 
I  see  well  now  ye  setten  light  of  us, 
Or  of  our  death,  alas,  I  wofull  wretch,* 
Might  he  yet  live,  of  me  were  nought  to  retch. 

'*  O  cruell  god,  0  dispitous  Marte, 
0  furies  three  of  Hell,  on  you  I  crie. 
So  let  me  never  out  of  this  house  depart, 
If  that  I  meant  harme  or  villanie : 
But  sith  I  see  my  lord  mote  needes  die. 
And  I  with  him,  here  I  me  shrive  and  sey. 
That  wickedly  ye  done  us  both  to  dey. 


1-*  1 


**  But  sith  it  liketh  you,  that  I  be  dead, 
By  Neptunus,  that  god  is  of  the  see. 
Fro  this  forth  shall  I  never  eaten  bread. 
Till  that  I  mine  owne  herte  blood  may  see  : 
For  certaine  I  woU  die  as  soone  as  hee." 
And  up  he  stert,  and  on  his  way  he  raught, 
Till  she  againe  him  by  the  lappe  caught. 

li 

Creseide,  which  that  well  nigh  starf  for  feare, 
So  as  she  was  the  fearfullest  wight 
That  might  be,  and  heard  eke  with  her  eare. 
And  saw  the  sorrowfuU  earnest  of  the  knight. 
And  in  his  praier  saw  eke  none  unright, 
And  for  the  haime  eke  that  might  faU  more. 
She  gan  to  rew  and  dread  her  wonder  sore. 

And  thought  thus,  "  Unhapes  do  fallen  thicke 
Alday  for  love,  and  in  such  manner  caas, 
As  men  ben  cruell  in  hemselfe  and  wicke  : 
And  if  this  man  slee  here  himselfe,  alas, 
In  my  presence,  it  n'ill  be  no  solas, 
What  men  would  of  it  deme  I  can  nat  say. 
It  needeth  me  full  slighly  for  to  play." 

And  with  a  sorowfuU  sigh,  she  said  thrie, 

^  Ah,  Lord,  what  me  is  tidde  a  sorry  chaunce. 

For  mine  estate  lieth  in  jeopardie, 

And  eke  mine  ernes  life  lieth  in  baUaunee  : 

But  nathelesse,  with  Godes  govemaunce 

I  shall  so  done,  mine  honour  shall  I  keepe, 

And  eke  his  life,  and  stinte  for  to  weepe. 

<'  Of  harmes  two,  the  lesse  is  for  to  chese,    ^ 

Yet  had  I  lever  maken  him  good  chore 

In  honour,  than  my  ernes  life  to  lose. 

Ye  sain,  ye  nothing  eles  me  requere." 

•«  No  wis,"  (quod  he)  "  mine  owne  nece  so  dere." 

"  Now  well "  f  quod  she)  "and  I  woU  done  my  paine, 

I  shall  mine  nerte  ayen  my  lust  constraine. 

'^  But  that  I  nill  nat  holden  him  in  bond, 
Ne  love  a  )nan,  that  can  I  naught  ne  may, 
Ayenst  my  will,  but  eles  woll  I  fonde. 
Mine  honour  save,  plesen  him  fro  day  to  day. 
Thereto  nolde  I  not  ones  have  said  nay, 
But  tiiat  I  dredde,  as  in  my  fantasie  : 
But  oesse  cause,  aie  cesseth  maladie. 

**  But  here  I  make  a  protestacion. 
That  in  this  processe  if  ye  deper  go. 
That  certjidnly,  for  no  salvation 
Of  you,  though  that  ye  sterven  bothc  two, 
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Thoagh  all  the  world  on  o  day  be  my  fo, 
Ne  shall  I  never  on  hira  have  other  routhe  : " 
"  I  graunttwel,"  (quod  Pandare)  by  my  trouthe. 

**  But  maie  I  trust  well  to  you,"  (quod  he^   '^ ' ' 
**  That  of  this  thing  that  ye  han  hight  me  nere 
Ye  woll  it  holde  truely  unto  roe  I" 
'*  Yea  doubtlefwe/'  (quod  ahe^  "  mine  uncle  dere." 
**  Ne  that  I  shall  have  cause  m  this  materc  " 
(Quod  he)  i'  to  plain,  or  ofter  you  to  preach  ?" 
**  Why  no  parde,  what  nedeth  more  speach." 

Tho  fell  tliey  in  other  tales  glade 

Till  at  the  Ust,  «  0  good  Erne,"  (quod  she  tho) 

**  For  love  of  God  which  that  us  bothe  made, 

Tell  me  how  first  ye  wisten  of  his  wo  : 

Wot  none  of  it  but  ye  1"  he  said  «  No  :" 

1*  Cui  he  well  speake  of  love,"  (quod  she)  ''I  preie  1 

Tell  me,  for  I  the  bet  shall  me  purveie." 

Tho  Pandams  a  litel  gan  to  smile. 

And  saied  :  <'  By  my  trouth  I  shall  now  tell. 

This  other  dale,  nat  gon  full  long  while. 

Within  the  paleis  gai*din  by  a  well 

Gan  he  and  I,  well  halfe  a  day  to  dwell. 

Right  for  to  speaken  of  an  ordinaunce. 

How  we  the  Grekcs  mighten  disavaunce. 

<*  Sone  after  that  we  gone  for  to  lepe, 
And  casten  with  our  dartes  to  and  fro  : 
Till  at  the  last,  he  saied,  he  would  slepc. 
And  on  the  grasse  adoune  he  laied  him  tho. 
And  I  after  gan  to  romen  to  and  fro. 
Till  that  I  heard,  as  I  walked  alone. 
How  he  began  full  wofuUy  to  grone. 

**  Tho  gan  I  stalke  him  softly  behind,    *" 
And  sikerly  the  sothe  for  to  saine. 
As  I  can  clepe  ayen  now  to  my  mind, 
Right  thus  to  love  he  gan  him  for  to  plain, 
He  saied  :  '  Lorde,  have  routh  upon  my  pain, 
All  have  I  been  rebell  in  mine  entente 
Now  (mea  culpa)  lord  I  me  repent. 

«  *  0  God,  that  at  thy  disposicion  * ' 

Ledest  the  fine,  by  just  purveiaunce 
Of  every  wight,  my  lowe  confession 
Accept  in  gree,  and  sende  me  soche  penaunce 
As  liketh  thee,  but  from  me  disesperaunoe. 
That  may  my  ghost  departe  alway  fro  the. 
Thou  be  my  shilde,  for  thy  benignite. 

**  *  For  certes,  lorde,  so  sore  hath  she  me  wounded 
That  Btode  in  blacke,  with  loking  of  hir  iyen. 
That  to  mine  hertes  botome  it  is  }'founded 
Through  which  I  wot,  that  I  must  nedes  dien  ; 
This  is  the  worst,  I  dare  me  nought  bewrieUj     .•.• 
And  well  the  hoter  been  the  gledes  rede  " 
That  men  hem  wren  with  aahen  pale  and  dede.' 

*^  With  that  he  smote  his  hedde  adoune  anone 
And  gan  to  muttre,  I  na't  what  truely, 
And  I  with  that  gan  still  awaie  to  gone 
And  lete  thereof,  as  nothing  wist  had  I, 
And  come  again  anon  and  stode  him  by 
And  saied,  *  Awake,  ye  slepen  all  to  long  : 
It  semetli  nought  that  love  doth  you  wrong. 

^  *  That  slepen  so  that  no  man  maie  you  wake  ; 
Who  seie  ever  er  this  so  dull  a  man  V 
*  Ye,  frende,'  (quod  he)  *  doe  ye  your  hcddes  ake 
For  love,  and  let  mo  liven  as  I  can.' 


But  lorde  though  he  for  wo  was  pale  and  wn  ;  '^ 

Yet  made  he  tho  as  fresh  a  countenaunee, 

As  though  he  should  have  led  the  newe  daonce. 
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**  This  passed  forth,  till  now  this  other  daie 
It  fell  tliat  I  come  roming  all  alone 
Into  his  chambre,  and  founde  how  that  he  late 
Upon  his  bedde  :  but  man  so  sore  grone 
Ne  heard  I  never,  and  what  was  his  mone 
Ne  wist  I  nought,  for  as  I  was  commiug 
All  sodainly  he  left  his  complaining. 

«  Of  whiche  I  toke  somwhat  suspectioo,      "* " 
And  nere  I  come,  and  found  him  wepe  sore  ; 
And  God  so  wise  be  my  salvacion. 
As  never  of  thing  had  I  no  routh  more : 
For  neither  with  engine,  ne  with  no  lore, 
Uhnethes  might  I  firo  the  death  him  kepe, 
That  yet  fele  I  mine  herte  for  him  wepe. 

«  And  God  wot  never  sith  that  I  was  borne  ^  ' 

Was  I  so  busie  no  num  for  to  preache, 

Ne  never  was  to  wight  so  depe  swome, 

£r  he  me  told,  who  might  been  his  leache  ; 

But  not  to  you  rehearsen  all  his  speach. 

Or  all  his  wofuU  wordes  for  to  sowne, 

Ne  bid  me  nought,  but  ye  woU  se  me  swone. 

-  -  » 
**  But  for  to  save  his  life,  and  eles  nought,    ^ 
And  to  none  harme  of  you,  thus  am  I  driven, 
And  for  the  love  of  God  tliat  us  hath  wrought 
Soche  chore  him  doth,  that  he  and  I  maie  liven  ; 
Now  have  I  plat  to  you  mine  herte  ahriven. 
And  sith  ye  wote  that  mine  entent  is  cleane 
Take  hede  thereof,  for  none  evill  I  meana. 

*     ■ 

«  And  right  good  thrift,  I  pray  to  God  have  ye. 
That  han  soche  one  ycaught  withouten  net, 
And  be  ye  wise,  as  ye  be  faire  to  se. 
Well  in  the  rung,  than  is  the  rubie  set ; 
Thei-e  were  never  two  so  well  vmet 
Whan  ye  been  his  all  hole,  as  he  is  your : 
There  mightie  God  yet  graunt  us  to  se  the  honr." 

«  Naie  thereof  spake  I  nat :  A  ha !"  (quod  she) 
«  As  helpe  me  God,  ye  shenden  eveiy  dele  :" 
"  A  mercie,  dere  nece,  anon  '*  (quod  he) 
<<  What  so  I  spake,  I  ment  nought  but  wele. 
By  Mars  the  god,  that  helmed  is  of  stele  : 
Now  beth  not  wroth,  mv  blood,  my  nece  dere. 
«  Now  well,"  (quod  she)  «  foryeven  be  it  here. 

• 

With  this  he  toke  his  leave,  and  home  he  went, 
Ye,  Lord,  how  he  was  glad,  and  well  bigoa : 
Creseide  arose,  no  lenger  she  ne  shent. 
But  sti*eight  into  her  closet  went  anon, 
And  set  her  doune,  as  still  as  any  stone. 
And  every  word  gan  up  and  doune  to  wind. 
That  he  had  said  as  it  came  her  to  mind. 


(  » 


n 


n 


And  woxe  somdele  astonied  in  her  thought. 
Right  for  tlie  newe  case,  but  whan  that  she 
Was  full  avised,  tho  found  she  right  nought, 
Of  perill,  why  that  she  ought  aferde  be : 
For  man  may  love  of  possibilite 
A  woman  so,  his  herte  may  to  brest, 
And  she  nat  love  ayen,  but  if  her  lest. 


I  » 


■        I       0 


But  as  she  sat  alone,  and  thought  thus, 
Th'ascrie  arose  at  skarmoch  all  without. 
And  men  cried  in  the  strete,  <<  Se  Troilus 
Hath  right  now  put  to  flight  the  Grekee  rout" 
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With  that  gonne  all  her  meine  for  to  shout :  / '  v 

A,  go  we  se,  cast  up  the  gates  wide, 
For  through  this  strete  he  mote  to  paleis  ride.*' 

For  other  waie  is  fro  the  gate^  none,      <  ' 
Of  Dardanus,  there  open  is  the  cheine  : 
With  that  oome  he,  and  all  his  folke  anone 
An  easie  pace  riding,  in  routes  tweine, 
Right  as  his  happy  day  was,  soth  to  seine  : 
For  which  men  saith,  may  not  distourbed  be 
That  shall  betide  of  necessite. 

Thb  Troilus  sat  on  his  bale  stede        ^  ^  '^ 

AH  armed  save  his  head  full  richely. 

And  wounded  was  his  horse,  and  gan  to  blede, 

On  which  he  rode  a  pace  full  softely  : 

But  such  a  knightly  sight  tmely 

As  was  on  him,  was  nat  withouten  faile 

To  loke  on  Mars,  that  god  is  of  battaile. 

So  like  a  man  of  armes,  and  a  knight      ^  ^  * 
He  was  to  seen,  fulfilled  of  high  prowesse, 
For  both  he  had  a  body,  and  might 
To  doen  tiiat  thing,  as  well  as  hardinesse, 
And  eke  to  seen  him  in  his  geare  dresse 
So  freshe,  so  yong,  so  weldy  semed  he, 
It  was  an  heaven  upon  him  for  to  se. 

His  helme  to  hewen  was  in  twenty  places,  ^  ^C 
That  by  a  tissue  hong,  his  backe  behind, 
His  shelde  to  dashed  with  swerds  and  with  maces, 
In  which  men  might  many  an  arowe  find. 
That  thirled  had  both  horn,  nerfe,  and  rind  : 
And  aie  the  people  cried,  **  Here  cometh  our  joie. 
And  next  his  brother,  holder  up  of  Troie." 

For  which  he  wext  a  little  redde  for  shame  ^  ^  ^ 
Whan  he  so  heard  the  people  upon  him  erien. 
'J  hat  to  behold  it  was  a  noble  game. 
How  soberliche  he  cast  adoune  his  eyen  : 
Creseide  anon  gan  all  his  chere  espien,  [J^^'*' 

And  let  it  so  s^  in  hir  herte  sinke,  ^<'^ 

That  to  herself  she  said,  *'  Who  yave  me  drinke  I" 

Fur  all  her  own  thought,  she  woxe  all  redde,  ^  ^'^ 
liemembring  her  right  thus,  "  Lo  this  is  he. 
Which  that  mine  uncle  swereth  he  mote  dedde, 
But  I  on  him  have  mercie  and  pite  :  " 
And  with  that  thought,  for  pure  ashamed  she, 
Gau  in  her  hedde  to  pull,  and  that  as  fast, 
Wiiile  he  and  all  the  people  forth  by  past 

And  gan  to  cast,  and  roUen  up  and  doun    ^     < 
Within  her  thought  his  excellent  prowesse, 
And  his  estate,  and  also  his  renoun. 
His  witte,  his  shape,  and  eke  his  geutilnesse, 
But  most  her  favour  was,  for  his  distresse 
Was  all  for  her,  and  thought  it  were  a  routh. 
To  slaen  soche  one,  if  that  he  meant  trouth. 

Now  might  some  envious  jangle  thus,     ^ 
**•  This  was  a  sodain  love,  how  might  it  be. 
That  she  bo  lightly  loved  Troilus  t 
Right  for  the  first  sight :  ye,  parde !  " 
Now  whoso  saied  so,  mote  he  never  the : 
For  every  thing  a  ginning  hath  it  nede 
£r  ail  be  wrought,  withouten  any  drede. 

For  I  sale  nat  that  she  so  sodainly 
Yafe  him  her  love,  but  that  she  gan  encline 
To  liken  him  tho,  and  I  have  told  you  why  : 
And  after  that,  his  manhode,  and  his  pine. 


Made  that  love  within  her  gan  to  mine  :    ^  ^  ^ 
For  which  by  processe,  and  by  good  service 
He  wanne  her  love,  and  in  no  sodain  wise. 

And  all  so  blisfull  Venus  welearaied      ^  "^^' 

Satte  in  her  seventh  house  of  Heven  tho. 

Disposed  wele,  and  with  aspectes  payed. 

To  helpe  sely  Troilus  of  his  wo  : 

And  sothe  to  sayne,  she  n'as  nat  all  a  foe 

To  Troilus,  in  his  natyvyte, 

God  wote  that  wele  the  sooner  spede  he. 

Now  let  us  stente  of  Troilus  a  throw,       ♦  ^  / 
That  rideth  forth,  and  let  us  toume  fast 
Unto  Creseide,  that  heng  her  hedde  full  low. 
There  as  she  satte  alone,  and  gan  to  cast 
Whereon  she  would  appoint  her  at  the  last, 
If  it  so  were  her  eme  ne  would  cesse, 
For  Troilus  upon  her  for  to  presse. 

And  lorde  so  she  gan  in  her  thought  argue  <^  /  "^ 
In  this  matter,  of  which  I  have  you  told. 
And  what  to  doen  best  were,  and  what  eschue. 
That  plited  she  full  oft  in  many  fold  : 
Now  was  hir  herte  warme,  now  was  it  cold. 
And  what  she  thought,  somwhat  shall  I  wHte, 
As  mine  authour  listeth  for  t'endite. 

She  thought  first,  that  Troilus  person 

She  knew  by  sight  and  eke  his  gentelnesse  : 

And  thus  she  said,  *<  All  were  it  nought  to  doen 

To  grant  him  love,  yet  for  his  worthinesse. 

It  were  honor  with  plaie,  and  with  gladnesse, 

In  honeste  with  soch  a  lorde  to  deale. 

For  mine  estate,  and  also  for  his  heale. 

"  Eke  well  wote  I,  my  kinges  sonne  is  he,  '  -  '' 
And  sith  he  hath  to  see  me  soch  delite. 
If  I  would  utterliche  his  sight  flie, 
Paraventure  he  might  have  me  in  dispite. 
Through  which  I  might  stond  in  wors  plite  : 
Now  were  I  wise,  me  hate  to  purchase 
Without  nede,  there  I  may  stande  in  grace  1 

**  In  every  thing,  I  wot  there  lieth  measure : 
For  though  a  man  forbid  dronkennesse, 
He  nought  forbiddeth  that  every  creature 
Be  drinkelesse  for  alway,  as  I  gesse  : 
Eke,  sithe  I  wot  for  me  is  his  distresse, 
I  ne  ought  not  for  that  thing  him  dispise, 
Sith  it  is  so,  he  meaneth  in  good  wise. 

"  And  eke  I  know,  of  long  time  agone  "^ 

His  thewes  good,  and  that  he  n'is  not  nice, 

No  vauntour  saine  men,  certain  he  is  none. 

To  wise  is  he  to  doen  so  great  a  vice  : 

Ne  als  I  nill  him  never  so  cherice, 

That  he  shall  make  avaunt  by  just  cause  : 

He  shall  me  never  binde  in  soche  a  clause. 

^  Now  set  a  case,  the  hardest  is  ywis,     * 
Men  might  demon  that  he  loveth  me  : 
What  dishonour  were  it  unto  me  this  I 
Male  iche  hem  let  of  that !  why  naie  parde  : 
I  know  also,  and  alway  heare  and  se. 
Men  loven  women  all  this  tonne  about. 
Be  they  the  wers  1  Why  naie  withouten  donU 

**  I  thinke  eke  how,  he  worthie  is  to  have    /  '■*  ', 
Of  all  this  noble  toune  the  thriftiest. 
That  woman  is,  if  she  her  honour  save  : 
For  out  and  out  he  is  the  worthiest. 
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Save  only  Heetor,  which  that  is  the  heat,    ^"^ ' ' 
And  yet  hia  life  lieth  all  now  in  my  core, 
But  Boche  is  love,  and  eke  mine  aventore. 

<'  Ne  me  to  love,  a  wonder  is  it  nought : 
For  well  wote  I  my  self,  so  God  me  spede, 
All  woU  I  that  no  man  wist  of  this  thought, 
I  am  one  the  fairest  out  of  drede 
And  goodliest,  who  so  that  taketh  hede  : 
And  so  men  saine  in  all  the  toune  of  Troie, 
What  wonder  is  though  he  of  me  have  joie  f 

"  I  am  mine  owne  woman  well  at  ease, 
I  thanke  it  God,  as  after  mine  estate, 
Rieht  yong,  and  stond  untied  in  lustie  lease, 
Withouten  jelouste,  and  such  debate  : 
Shall  no  husbonde  saine  to  me  checke  mate, 
For  either  they  be  full  of  jelousie. 
Or  maisterfull,  or  loven  novelrie. 

«  What  shall  I  doen  t  to  what  fine  live  I  thus  ! 
Shall  I  not  love,  in  case  if  that  me  lest  t 
What  pardieux  I  am  not  religious  : 
And  though  that  I  mine  herte  set  at  rest 
Upon  this  knight,  that  is  the  worthiest. 
And  kepe  alway  mine  honor,  and  my  name, 
By  all  right  it  may  doe  me  no  shame.'* 

But  right  as  whan  the  Sunne  shineth  bright 
In  March,  that  chaungeth  oft  time  his  face, 
And  that  a  cloud  is  put  with  winde  to  flight. 
Which  oversprat  the  Sunne,  as  for  a  space,  • 
A  cloudy  thought  gan  through  her  soul  pace, 
That  overspradde  her  bright  thoughtes  all, 
So  that  for  feare  almost  ahe  gan  to  fall. 


That  thought  was  this  :  AUs  sith  I  am  free, 

Should  I  now  love,  and  put  in  jeopardie 

My  sikemesse,  and  thrallen  libertie ! 

Alas,  how  durst  I  thinkeu  that  folic  I 

May  I  not  well  in  other  folke  aspie 

Hir  dredfull  joie,  hir  constretnt,  and  hir  pain  : 

Ther  bveth  none,  that  she  ne  hath  why  to  plain. 

"  For  love  is  yet  the  moste  stormie  life, 
Right  of  himself,  that  ever  was  begonne  : 
For  ever  some  mistrust,  or  nice  stnfe. 
There  is  in  love,  some  cloud  over  the  Sunne : 
Thereto  we  wretched,  women  nothing  oonne 
Whan  us  is  wo,  but>wepe  and  sit  and  thinke. 
Our  wretch  is  this,  our  owne  wo  to  drinke. 

Also  wicked  tongues  been  ay  so  prest 

To  speake  us  hairme  :  eke  men  ben  so  untrue, 

That  right  anon  as  oessed  is  hir  lest. 

So  cesseth  love,  and  forth  to  love  a  iiewe  : 

But  harm  ydoe  is  doen,  who  so  it  rue  : 

For  though  these  men  for  love  hem  first  to  rende. 

Full  sharp  beginning  breaketh  oft  at  eude. 

"  How  oft  time  may  men  both  rede  and  seen. 
The  treason,  that  to  woman  hath  be  doe  ! 
To  what  fine  is  soche  love,  I  can  not  seen, 
Or  where  becometh  it,  whan  it  is  go. 
There  is  no  wight  that  wote,  I  trowe  so, 
Wher  it  becometh,  lo,  no  wight  on  it  spometh  ; 
That  erst  was  nothing,  into  naught  tumeth. 

"  How  busie  (if  1  love)  eke  must  I  be 
To  pleasen  hem,  that  jangle  of  love,  and  demon, 
And  coyen  hem,  that  thei  sale  no  harm  of  me  : 
For  though  there  be  no  cause,  yet  hem  semen 


Al  be  for  harme,  that  folke  hir  frendes  qnemen  : 
And  who  male  stoppen  every  wicked  tong  t 
Or  soune  of  belles,  while  that  they  been  rw^  !  " 

And  after  that  her  thought  gan  for  to  dere 
And  saied, "  He  which  that  nothing  undertaketh 
Nothing  acheveth,  be  him  loth  or  dere ; " 
And  with  another  thought  her  herte  quaketh 
Than  slepeth  hope,  and  after  drede  awaketh. 
Now  bote,  now  cold,  but  thus  bitwixen  twey 
She  rist  her  np,  and  went  hir  for  to  pley. 

Adoune  the  staire  anon  right  tho  she  went 
Into  her  gardine,  with  her  neees  three^ 
And  up  and  doun,  they  maden  many  a  went 
Flexippe  and  she,  Tarbe,  and  Antigone, 
To  plaien,  that  to  joie  was  to  see. 
And  other  of  her  women  a  great  root 
Her  followeth  in  the  gardaine  all  about. 

This  yerde  was  huge,  and  railed  al  the  alies 
And  shadowed  wel,  with  blosomy  bowes  grene. 
And  benched  newe,  and  sonded  all  the  waies 
In  which  she  walketh  arme  in  arme  betwene, 
Till  at  the  last  Antigone  the  shene  '  «.  *- 

Gan  on  a  Troian  song  to  singen  clere,  h^\^  v    ' 
That  it  an  Heven  was  her  voice  to  here. 

She  saied,  "  O  Love,  to  whom  I  have,  and  shall 
Been  humble  subject,  true  in  mine  entent 
As  I  best  can,  to  you,  lorde,  yeve  iche  all 
For  evermore  mine  hertes  lust  to  rent : 
For  never  yet  thy  grace  to  no  wight  sent 
So  blisfuU  cause  as  me,  my  life  to  lede 
In  all  joie  .and  suretie,  out  of  drede. 

**  The  blisfull  god,  hath  me  so  well  beset 
In  love  ywis,  Uiat  all  that  beareth  life 
Imaginen  ne  could  how  to  be  be^ 
For,  lorde,  withouten  jelousie  or  strife 
I  love  one,  which  that  moste  is  ententife 
To  serven  well,  unwerily  or  unfained. 
That  ever  was,  and  lest  with  harme  distained, 

^  As  he  that  is  the  well  of  worihinesse. 

Of  trouth  ground,  mirrour  of  goodlihedde. 

Of  wit  Apollo,  stone  of  sikemesse. 

Of  vertue  roote,  of  luste  finder  and  hedde. 

Through  whiche  is  all  sorrowe  fro  me  dedde : 

Ywis  I  love  him  best,  so  doeth  he  me. 

Now  good  thrift  have  he,  where  so  ever  he  be. 

**  Whom  should  I  thanken  but  yon,  god  of  love. 
Of  all  this  blisse,  in  which  to  bathe  i  ginne. 
And  thanked  be  ye,  lorde,  for  that  I  love. 
This  is  the  right  life  that  I  am  inne. 
To  flemen  all  maner  vice  and  sinne  : 
This  doeth  me  so  to  vertue  for  to  entende 
That  daie  by  daie  I  in  my  will  amende* 

**  And  who  that  saieth  that*  for  to  love  is  viee^ 
Or  thnUdome,  though  he  fele  it  in  distresse. 
He  either  is  envious,  or  right  nice, 
Or  is  unmightie  for  his  shrendnesse. 
To  loven,  for  soch  maner  folke  I  gease 
Diffamen  Love,  as  nothing  of  him  know 
They  speaken,  but  they  bent  never  his  bow6« 

^  What  is  the  Sunne  worse  of  his  kind  right, 
Though  that  a  man,  for  feblenesse  of  his  eyea 
Male  not  endure  on  it  to  se  fqr  bright  t     *-^  ^V' 
Or  love  the  worst,  that  wretches  on  it  crien !    «  ^ 
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No  wele  is  worth,  that  may  no  sorowe  drien  : 
And  forthy,  who  that  hath  aa  hedde  of  vepe  ^ 
Fro  cast  of  stones  ware  him  in  the  werre.       * 

<'  But  I  with  all  mine  herte  and  all  my  might, 

As  I  have  eaied,  woll  love  unto  my  last 

My  owne  dere  herte  and  all  mine  owne  knight, 

In  whiche  mine  herte  growen  is  so  &8t 

And  his  in  me,  that  it  shall  ever  last : 

All  dredde  I  first  love  him  to  begin, 

Now  wote  I  well  there  is  no  perUl  in/' 

I  And  of  her  song  right  with  that  word  she  stent, 
I  And  therewithal!,  **  Now  nece"  (qnod  Creseide) 
1  ''  Who  made  this  song  now  with  so  good  entent  !*' 

Antigone  answerde  anon  and  saide, 
,  ^  Madame  ywis  the  goodliest  inaide 

Of  great  estate  in  ail  the  tonne  of  Troie 
,  And  led  her  life  in  most  honour  and  joie." 

,  **  Forsothe  so  semeth  it  by  her  song," 
,  Quod  tho  Creseide,  and  ean  therewith  to  sike. 
And  saied  :  *<  Lorde,  is  were  soche  blisse  emong 
These  lovers,  as  they  can  fiiire  endite  : " 
^  Ye^  wisse,"  quod  fresh  Antigone  the  white, 
:  ^  For  all  the  folke  ihat  have  or  been  on  live 
I  Ne  con  well  the  blisse  ot  love  discrive. 


it 


But  wene  ye  that  every  wretche  wote 
Tlie  parfite  blisse  of  love  I  why  naie  ywis  : 
I  They  wenen  all  be  love,  if  one  be  bote  :  ' 
I  Do  waie  do  waie,  they  wote  nothing  of  this. 
I  Men  mote  asken  of  sainctes,  if  it  is 
I  Ought  laire  in  Heven,  and  why  1  for  they  can  tell, 

And  aske  fendes,  if  it  be  foule  in  Hell," 
I 
I  Creseide  unto  the  purpose  naught  answerde, 

But  sal^d,  **  Ywis  it  woll  be  night  as  fast," 
I  But  every  worde,*  which  that  she  of  her  herde, 
I  She  gan  to  printen  in  her  herte  fast, 
I  And  aie  gan  love  her  lasse  for  to  agast 
I  Than  it  £d  erst,  and  sinken  in  her  nerte, 
I  That  she  waxe  somewhat  able  to  oonvarte. 

^  The  dales  honour,  and  the  Heavens  eye, 
I  The  nightes  foe,  all  this  clepe  I  thee  Sonne, 
Gan  westren  fast,  and  dounward  for  to  wrie. 
As  he  that  had  his  dales  course  yronne, 
'  And  white  thinges  woxen  al  dimme  and  donne 
I  For  lacke  of  light,  and  sterres  for  to  apere, 
I  That  she  and  idl  her  folke  in  went  yfere. 

So  whan  it  liked  her  to  gon  to  rest. 
And  voided  weren  they  that  voiden  ought, 
She  sated,  that  to  slepen  well  her  leste  : 
Her  women  sone  till  her  bedde  her  brought : 
Whan  al  was  bust,  than  lay  she  still  and  thought 
Of  all  this  thing  the  manor  and  the  wise, 
Reheaitse  it  needeth  not,  for*ye  been  wise. 

A  nightingale  upon  a  cedre  grene 
I  Under  the  chamber  wall,  there  as  she  laio. 
Fall  loude  song  ayen  the  Mone  shene 
Paraventure,  in  his  birdes  wise,  a  laie 
Of  love,  that  made  her  herte  freehe  and  gaio. 
That  herkened  she  so  long  in  good  entent. 
Till  at  the  last  the  dedde  sleepe  her  bent. 

And  as  she  slept,  anon  right  tho  her  met. 
How  that  an  egle  fethered  white  as  bone. 
Under  her  brest  his  longe  clawes  yset. 
And  out  her  herte  he  rent,  and  that  anon. 
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And  did  his  herte  into  her  brest  to  gon. 

Of  which  she  nought  agrose,  ne  nothing  smart. 

And  forth  he  flieth,  witii  herte  left  for  herte. 

Now  let  he^  slepe,  and  we  our  tales  holde 

Of  Troilus,  that  is  to  paleis  ridden. 

Fro  the  scarmishe  of  which  I  yon  tolde. 

And  in  his  chamber  sate,  and  hath  abidden. 

Till  two  or  three  of  his  messengers  yeden 

For  Pandarus,  and  soughten  him  full  fast. 

Till  they  him  found,  and  brought  him  at  ike  last 

This  Pandarus  came  leaping  in  at  oats. 
And  saied  thus,  ^  Who  hath  been  well  ybete 
To  day  with  swerdes,  and  slong  stones. 
But  Troilus,  that  haUi  caught  nim  an  hete  !  " 
And  ^an  to  jape,  and  saied,  *'  Lord  ye  swete. 
But  nse  and  let  us  soupe,  and  go  to  reste," 
And  he  answerde  him,  **  Do  we  as  thee  leste." 

With  all  the  haste  goodly  as  they  might. 
They  sped  hem  fro  the  souper,  and  to  bedde. 
And  every  wight  out  at  the  doore  him  di^t. 
And  whider  him  list,  upon  his  waie  him  sped : 
But  Troilus  thought  that  his  herte  bledde 
For  wo,  till  that  he  heard  some  tiding,    • 
And  saied,  ^  Frende^  shall  I  now  wepe  or  sing ! 

(Quod  Pandarus)  ^  Be  still  and  let  me  slepe. 
And  doe  on  thy  hoode,  thine  nodes  spedde  be. 
And  chose  if  thou  wolt  sing,  daunce,  or  lepe, 
At  short  wordes  thou  shalt  trowe  all  by  me. 
Sir,  my  neoe  woll  doen  well  by  thee. 
And  love  thee  best,  by  God  and  by  troths. 
But  lacke  of  pursute  marre  it  in  thy  slothe. 

"  For  thus  ferforth  I  have  thy  work  begon, 
Fro  dale  to  dale,  till  this  dale  by  the  morow, 
Hir  love  of  frendship  have  I  to  thee  won. 
And  therfore  hath  she  laid  her  faith  to  borow, 
Algate  a  foote  is  hameled  of  thy  sorow  ; " 
What  should  I  lenger  sermon  of  it  holde. 
As  ye  have  heard  before,  all  he  him  tolde. 

But  right  as  floures  through  the  cold  of  night 
Yclosed,  stoupen  in  hir  stidkes  lowe, 
Redressen  hem  aven  the  Sunne  bright, 
And  spreaden  in  hir  kiude  course  by  rowe, 
Right  so  gan  tho  his  eyen  up  to  throwe 
This  Trouus,  and  saied  :  **  O  Venus  dere. 
Thy  might,  thy  grace,  yheried  be  it  here." 

And  to  Pandarus  he  held  up  both  his  bonds, 
And  saied,  '*  Lorde  all  thine  be  that  I  have, 
For  I  am  hole,  and  broken  been  my  bonds, 
A  thousand  Troies,  who  so  that  me  yav^ 
Echo  after  other,  God  so  wis  me  save, 
Ne  might  me  so  gladen,  lo  mine  herte 
It  spredeth  so  for  joye  it  woll  to  starte. 

"  But  lorde  how  sliall  I  doen  f  how  shal  I  liven, 
Whan  shall  I  next  my  dere  herte  se  1 
How  shall  this  longe  time  away  be  driven  f 
Till  that  thou  be  ayen  at  her  fro  me. 
Thou  maist  answers,  abide,  abide  :  but  he 
That  hanseth  by  the  neeke^  sotbe  to  saine. 
In  great  disease  abideth  for  the  paine." 

**  All  easily  now,  for  the  love  of  Marte," 
(Quod  Pandarus)  ^  for  every  thing  hath  time. 
So  long  abide,  till  that  the  night  departe. 
For  aJso  siker  as  thou  liest  here  by  me, 
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And  God  toforoe,  I  woU  be  there  at  prime, 
And  for  thy  werke  somewhat,  as  I  shall  say, 
Or  on  some  other  wight  this  charge  lay. 

**  For  parde,  God  wot,  I  ha^e  ever  yet 
Ben  ready  thee  to  serve,  and  thb  night 
Have  I  not  fained,  but  emforthe  my  wit 
Doen  all  thy  lust,  and  shal  with  al  my  might : 
Doe  now  aa  I  shall  saine,  and  fare  aright : 
And  if  thou  n'ilte,  wite  all  thy  selfe  the  care, 
On  me  is  nought  along  thine  evill  fare. 

*<  I  wote  w^l,  that  thou  wiser  art  than  I 
A  thousand  fold :  but  if  I  were  aa  thou, 
God  heipe  me  so,  as  I  would  utterly 
Right  of  mine  owne  honde  write  her  now 
A  letter,  in  which  I  would  her  tellen  how 
I  fiirde  amisse,  and  her  beseech  of  routh  : 
Now  help  thy  self,  and  leave  it  for  no  slouth. 

<<  And  I  my  selfe  shall  therewith  to  her  gone. 
And  whan  thou  wost  that  I  am  with  her  there 
Worthe  thou  upon  a  courser  right  anone. 
Ye  hardely,  and  that  right  in  thy  best  gere. 
And  ride  forth  by  the  pUce,  as  naught  ne  were, 
And  thou  shalt  find  us  (if  I  may)  sitting 
At  some  window,  into  the  street  looking. 

''  And  if  thee  list,  then  mayest  thou  us  salve, 
And  upon  roe  make  thou  thy  countenaunce. 
But  by  thy  life  beware,  and  fast  eschue 
To  tarien  ought,  God  shild  us  fro  mischaunce  : 
Ride  forth  tliy  way,  and  hold  thy  govemannce, 
And  we  shall  speake  of  thee  somewhat  I  trow 
Whan  thou  art  gone,  to  doe  thine  eares  glow. 

*<  Touching  thy  letter,  thou  art  wise  inough, 
I  wot  thou  n'ilte  it  deigneliche  endite, 
As  make  it  with  these  argumentes  tough, 
Ne  scriveinishe  or  crafteTy  thou  it  write^ 
Beblotte  it  with  thy  teares  eke  alite. 
And  if  thou  write  a  goodly  word  all  soft, 
Though  it  be  good,  rehearse  it  not  too  oft. 

<'  For  though  the  best  harpour  upon  live 
Would  on  Sie  best  souned  jolly  harpe 
That  ever  was,  with  all  his  fingers  five 
Touch  aye  o  string,  or  aye  o  warble  harpe. 
Where  his  nailes  pointed  never  so  sharpe. 
It  should  make  every  wight  to  dull. 
To  heare  his  glee,  and  of  his  strokes  full. 

**  Ne  jombre  eke  no  diseordaunt  thing  yfere, 
As  thus,  to  usen  tearmes  of  phisicke, 
In  loves  tearmes  hold  of  thy  matere 
The  forme  alway,  and  doe  that  it  be  like, 
For  if  a  painter  would  paint  a  pike 
With  asses  feet,  and  headed  as  an  ape, 
It  cordeth  not,  so  were  it  but  a  jape." 

This  counsaile  liked  well  unto  Troilua, 

But  as  a  dredefull  lover  he  saied  this : 

**  Alas  my  dere  broUier  Pandarus, 

I  am  ashamed  for  to  write  ywis, 

Least  of  mine  innocence  I  saied  amis, 

Or  that  she  n'olde  it  for  dispite  receive. 

Than  were  I  dead,  there  might  it  nothing  weive. 

To  that  Pandare  anawerde,  ^  If  thee  lest, 
Do  that  I  say,  and  let  me  therewith  gone. 
For  by  that  Lord  that  formed  east  and  west, 
I  hope  of  it  to  bring  answere  anone 


Right  of  her  bond,  and  if  that  thou  n'ilte  none, 
Let  be,  and  sorrie  mote  he  been  his  live, 
Ayenst  thy  lust  that  helpeth  thee  to  thrive." 

(Quod  Troilus)  *<  Depardieux  iche  assent, 
Sith  that  thee  list,  I  woll  arise  and  write. 
And  blisfull  God  pray  iche  with  good  entent 
The  voiage  and  tfai»  letter  1  shall  endite, 
So  speed  it,  and  thou  Minerva  the  white, 
Yeve  thou  me  witte,  my  letter  to  devise  : " 
And  set  him  doun,  and  wrote  right  in  this  wiae* 

First  he  gan  her  his  right  ladie  call, 
His  hertes  life,  his  lust,  his  sorowes  leche, 
His  blisse,  and  echo  these  other  tearmes  all, 
That  in  such  case  ye  lovers  all  seche. 
And  in  full  humble  wise,  as  in  his  speche. 
He  gan  him  recommaund  unto  her  grace. 
To  tell  all  how,  it  aaketh  mokell  space. 

And  after  this  full  lowly  he  her  praied 
To  be  nonght  wroth,  though  he  of  his  follie 
So  bardie  was  to  her  to  write,  and  saied 
That  love  it  made,  or  eles  must  he  die. 
And  pitously  gan  mereie  for  to  crie  : 
And  after  that  he  saied,  and  lied  full  loud, 
Himselfe  was  little  worth,  and  lasse  he  coud« 

And  that  she  would  have  his  conning  excused^ 
That  little  was,  and  eke  he  dradde  her  so. 
And  his  unworthinesse  aye  he  accused : 
And  after  that  than  gan  he  tell  his  wo, 
But  that  was  endlesse  withouten  ho  : 
And  said,  he  would  in  trouth  alway  him  hold. 
And  redde  it  over,  and  gan  the  letter  fold. 

And  with  his  salte  teares  gan  he  bathe 
The  ruble  in  his  signet,  and  it  sette 
Upon  the  wexe  deliverliche  and  rathe, 
Therewith  a  thousand  times,  er  he  lette. 
He  kiste  tho  the  letter  that  he  shette 
And  sayd,  ^  Letter,  a  blisfull  destine 
Thee  shapen  is,  my  ladie  shall  thee  see." 

This  Pandare  tooke  the  letter,  and  betime 
A  morrow  to  his  neecis  pallaice  stert, 
And  fast  he  swore,  that  it  was  passed  prime : 
And  gan  to  jape,  and  sayd,  "  Ywis  my  herte 
So  fresh  it  is,  although  it  sore  smert, 
I  may  not  sleepe  never  a  Mayes  morrow, 
I  have  a  jollie  woe,  a  lustie  sorrow." 

Creseide  whan  that  she  her  uncle  heard. 
With  dreadfuU  herte,  and  desirous  to  heare. 
The  cause  of  his  oomming,  thus  answeard, 
**  Now  by  your  faith,mine  uncle"  (quod  she)  "deare. 
What  manner  windes  guideth  you  now  here  t 
Tell  us  your  jolly  woe,  and  your  penaunce. 
How  farre  forth  be  ye  put  in  loves  daunce." 

«« By  God  "  (quod  he)  **  I  hop  alway  behinde," 
And  to  laugh,  it  thought  her  herte  brest, 
(Quod  Pandarus)  "  Looke  alway  that  ye  finde 
Game  in  mine  hood  :  but  herkeneth  if  you  lest, 
There  is  right  now  come  into  the  toun  a  gest, 
A  Greeke  espie,  and  telleth  newe  thinges. 
For  which  I  come  to  tell  you  new  tidinges. 

"  Into  the  garden  go  we,  and  ye  shall  heare 
All  privily  of  this  a  long  sermoun  : " 
With  that  they  wenten  arm  in  arm  yfere, 
Into  the  gardin  fro  the  chamber  doun. 
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And  whan  he  was  so  farre,  that  the  soun 
Of  that  he  spake,  no  man  heren  might, 
He  sayd  her  thua,  and  out  the  letter  plight. 

^  Lo,  he  that  is  all  hooly  yours  free. 
Him  recommaondeth  lowly  to  your  grace. 
And  sent  you  tliis  letter  here  by  me, 
Aviseth  you  on  it,  whan  ye  han  space, 
And  of  some  goodly  answeare  you  purchaee. 
Or  helpe  me  God  so,  plainely  for  to  saine, 
He  may  not  longe  liven  for  his  paine. 

Full  dredefully  tho  gan  she  stonde  still, 
And  tooke  it  not,  but  all  her  humble  chere 
Gan  for  to  chaunge,  and  sayd,  ^  Scripe  nor  bill. 
For  love  of  God,  that  toucheth  such  matere 
Ne  bring  me  none :  and  also,  uncle  dere. 
To  mine  estate  have  more  regard  I  pray 
Than  to  his  lusty  what  should  I  more  say. 

<*  And  looketh  now  if  this  be  reasonable, 
And  letteth  not  for  favour  ne  for  slouth 
To  sain  a  sooth,  now  is  it  covenable 
To  mine  estate,  by  Grod  and  by  my  trouth 
To  take  it,  or  to  have  of  him  routh. 
In  harming  of  my  selfe  or  in  repreve  : 
Beare  it  ayen,  for  him  that  ye  on  leve.' 
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This  Pandarus  gan  on  her  for  to  stare. 
And  sayd,  **  Now  is  this  the  greatest  wonder 
That  ever  I  saw,  let  be  this  nice  fare, 
To  death  mote  I  smiten  be  with  thunder, 
If  for  the  citie  which  that  stondeth  yonder, 
Would  I  a  letter  unto  you  bring  or  take, 
To  barm  of  you :  wluit  list  you  thus  it  make. 

''  But  thus  ye  faren  well  nigh  all  and  some, 
i  That  he  that  most  desireth  you  to  serve, 
Of  him  ye  retch  least  where  he  become, 
{  And  whether  that  he  live,  or  else  sterve  : 
But  for  all  that,  that  ever  I  may  deserve. 
Refuse  it  not "  (quod  he)  and  hent  her  fast. 
And  in  her  bosome  the  letter  doune  he  thrast. 

An<|  said  her, "  Now  cast  it  away  anon 
I  That  folk  may  seen,  and  gauren  on  us  twey." 
'  (Quod  she)  **  I  can  abide  till  they  be  gon*' 
I  And  gan  to  smile,  and  said  him,  '^  £me  I  pray 
Such  answere  as  you  list  your  selfe  purvey : 
For  truely  I  woll  no  letter  write  : " 
**  No,  than  woll  I "  (quod  he)  <<  so  ye  endite.*' 

Therewith  she  lough,  and  said  *'  Go  we  dine," 
And  he  gan  at  himselfe  japen  fast. 
And  sayd,  **  Nece,  I  have  so  great  a  pine 
\  Fur  love,  that  everich  other  day  I  fast," 
I  And  gan  his  best  japes  forth  to  cast, 
1  And  mado  her  for  to  laugh  at  his  follie. 
That  she  for  laughter  wende  for  to  die. 


{  And  whan  that  she  was  comen  into  the  hall, 
^  Now  eme  '*  (quod  she)  **  we  woll  go  dine  anon," 
And  gan  some  of  her  women  to  her  call. 
And  streight  into  her  chamber  gan  she  gone. 
But  of  her  businesse  this  was  one, 
Amonges  other  thinges,  out  of  drede. 
Full  prively  this  letter  for  to  rede. 

A  vised  word  by  word  in  every  line. 

And  found  no  lacke,  she  thought  he  coud  his  good. 

And  up  it  put,  and  went  her  m  to  dine. 

And  Pandarus,  that  in  a  studie  stood, 


Ere  he  was  ware,  she  tooke  him  by  the  hood. 
And  said  <*  Ye  were  caught  ere  that  ye  wist," 
"  I  vouchsafe,"  (quod  he)  '*  do  what  you  list." 

Tho  weshen  they,  and  set  hem  doon  and  ete, 
And  after  noone  fall  slightly  Pandarus 
Gan  draw  him  to  the  window  nye  the  strete. 
And  said,  **  Nece,  who  hath  araied  thus 
The  yonder  house,  that  stant  aforeyene  us  ?  " 
''  Which  house  1 "  (quod  she)  and  gan  for  to  behold. 
And  knew  it  well,  and  whose  it  was  him  told. 

And  fellen  forth  in  speech  of  thinges  smale. 
And  saten  in  the  window  both  twey : 
Whan  Pandarus  saw  time  unto  his  tale. 
And  saw  well  that  her  foike  were  all  awey : 
"  Now  nece  mine,  tell  on  "  (quod  he)  "  I  prey. 
How  liketh  you  the  letter  that  ye  wot, 
C^an  he  thereon,  for  by  my  trouth  I  n'ot." 

Therewith  all  rosy  hewed  tho  woxe  slie. 
And  gan  to  hum,  and  said,  "^  So  I  trowe," 
*'  Aquite  him  well  for  Gods  love"  (quod  he) 
**  My  selfe  to  modes  woll  the  letter  sowe," 
And  held  his  hondes  up,  and  sat  on  knowe, 
'*  Now  good  nece,  be  it  never  so  lite, 
Yeve  me  the  labour,  it  to  sowe  and  plite. 
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*«  Ye,  for  I  can  so  writen  "  (quod  she)  **  tho. 
And  eke  I  n'ot  what  1  should  to  him  say :" 
**  Nay  nece  "  (quod  Pandare)  "  say  not  so, 
Yet  at  the  least,  thonketh  him  I  pray 
Of  his  good  will :  0,  doth  him  not  to  dey, 
Now  for  the  love  of  me  my  nece  dere, 
Refuseth  not  at  this  time  my  praiere." 

«  Depardieux  "  (quod  she)  **  (rod  leve  all  be  wele, 

God  helpe  me  so,  this  is  the  first  letter 

That  ever  I  wrote,  ye  all  or  any  dele," 

And  into  a  closet  for  to  aviso  her  better. 

She  went  alone,  and  gan  her  herte  unfetter 

Out  of  disdaines  prison,  but  a  lite. 

And  set  her  doune,  and  gan  a  letter  write. 

Of  which  to  tell  in  short  is  mine  entent 
Theifect,  as  ferre  as  I  can  understond  : 
She  thonked  him,  of  all  that  he  well  ment, 
Towardes  her,  but  holden  him  in  bond 
She  n'olde  not,  ne  make  her  selven  bond 
In  love,  but  as  his  suster  him  to  please. 
She  would  aye  faine  to  done  his  herte  an  ease. 

She  shette  it,  and  to  Pandare  into  gone 
There  as  he  sat,  and  looked  into  strete. 
And  doune  she  set  her  by  him  on  a  stone 
Of  jasper,  upon  a  quisshen  of  gold  ybete. 
And  said,  *'  As  wisely  helpe  me  God  the  grete, 
I  never  did  a  thing  with  more  paine. 
Than  write  this,  to  which  ye  me  restraine." 

And  tooke  it  him  :  he  thonked  hir,  and  seide, 
*<  God  wot  of  thing  full  often  lothe  begonno 
Commeth  end  good  :  and  nece  mine  Creseide, 
That  ye  to  him  of  hard  now  ben  ywonne. 
Ought  he  be  glad,  by  God  and  yonder  sonne  : 
For  why,  men  saith  impressiones  light 
Full  lightly  ben  aye  i*eadte  to  the  flight. 

'*  But  ye  han  phued  the  tiraunt  all  too  long. 
And  hard  was  it  your  herte  for  to  grave. 
Now  stint,  that  ye  no  longer  on  it  hong. 
All  woulden  ye  the  forme  of  daunger  save, 
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But  hasteth  yon  to  done  him  joye  hare  : 
For  tnisteth  well,  too  long  ydone  hardneoe 
CauBeth  dispite  fall  often  for  distrene." 

And  right  aa  they  declared  this  matere, 

Lo  TroiluB,  right  at  the  stretes  end 

Came  riding  with  his  tenth  aomme  yfere* 

AU  softely,  and  thiderward  gan  bend 

There  as  they  isate,  as  was  us  way  to  wend 

To  paleis  ward,  and  Pandare  him  aspide, 

And  said,  ^  Neoe,  ysee  who  commeth  here  ride." 

<<  0  flie  not  in,  he  seeth  as  I  suppose, 

Least  he  may  thinken  that  ye  him  esehue.' 

**  Nay,  nay"  (quod  she)  and  woxe  as  red  A  rose, 

With  that  he  gan  her  hambly  salue 

With  dredefull  chere,  and  oft  his  hewes  mue, 

And  up  his  looke  debonairely  he  cast, 

And  becked  on  Pandare,  and  forth  by  past. 

Grod  wot  if  he  sat  on  his  horse  aright. 
Or  goodly  was  beseene  that  ilke  day, 
God  wot  where  he  were  like  a  manly  knight, 
W^hat  should  I  dretche,  or  tell  of  his  array : 
Creseide,  which  that  all  those  thinges  sey, 
To  tell  in  short,  her  liked  all  yfere, 
His  person,  his  aray,  his  looke,  his  chore. 

His  goodly  manner,  and  his  gentillesse, 
So  well,  that  never  sith  that  she  was  borne, 
Ne  had  she  suche  routh  of  his  distresse, 
And  how  so,  she  hath  hard  ben  here  befome, 
To  God  hope  I,  she  hath  now  caught  a  thorn, 
She  shall  nat  pull  it  out  this  next  wlke, 
God  send  her  mo  such  themes  on  to  pike. 

Pandare,  which  that  stood  her  faste  by. 

Felt  iron  hot,  and  he  began  to  smite, 

And  said,  <*  Nece,  I  pray  you  heartely, 

Tell  me  that  I  shall  asken  you  alite, 

A  woman  that  were  of  his  death  to  wite 

Withouten  his  gilt,  but  for  her  lack  of  routh, 

Were  it  well  done !"  (quod  she)  **  Nay  by  my  trouth." 

'<God  helpe  me  so"  (quod  he)  '<ye  say  me  sooth, 
Ye  feelen  well  your  selfe  that  I  nought  lie, 
Lo,  yonde  he  rideth  :"(qoodshe)<<  Ye  so  he  dooth  :** 
«  Well"  (quod  Pandare)  «  as  I  have  told  you  thrie, 
Let  be  your  nice  shame,  and  your  follie, 
And  speake  with  him  in  easing  of  his  herte. 
Let  nioete  nat  do  you  bothe  smert" 

But  thereon  was  to  heaven  and  to  done, 

Considering  all  thing,  it  mav  nat  be. 

And  why !  for  shame,  and  it  were  eke  too  soone. 

To  graunten  him  so  great  a  liberte  : 

For  plainly  her  entent,as  (said  she) 

Was  for  to  love  him  unwist,  if  she  might, 

And  guerdon  him  with  nothing  but  with  sight. 

But  Pandare  tliought,  it  shall  nat  be  so, 

If  that  I  may«  this  nice  opinion 

Shall  nat  ben  holden  fully  yeares  two. 

What  should  I  make  of  this  a  long  sermon ! 

He  must  assent  on  that  conclusion. 

As  for  the  time,  and  whan  that  it  was  eve, 

And  all  was  well,  he  rose  and  tooke  his  leve. 

And  on  his  way  fast  homeward  he  spedde. 
And  right  for  joy  he  felt  his  herte  daunce, 
And  Troilus  he  found  alone  abedde, 
That  lay,  as  done  these  lovers  in  a  traunce, 


I  Betwixen  hope  and  derke  desperaunee^ 
But  Pandare,  right  at  his  incommingy 
He  song,  as  who  saith,  **  Lo,  somewhat  I  bring." 

And  said,  ^  Who  is  in  his  bedde  so  soone 
Yburied  thus  1 "    « It  am  I  friend : "  (qnod  be) 
"  Who,  Troilus  1  nay,  help  me  so  the  Hoone" 
(Quod  Pandarua)  **  thou  sbalt  up  rise  and  see 
A  charme  that  was  sent  right  now  to  thee^ 
The  which  can  healen  thee  of  thine  acoeaseiy 
If  thou  do  forthwith  all  thy  businease." 

**  Ye,  through  the  might  of  God  : "  (quod  Troilns) 

And  Pandanis  gan  hmi  the  letter  take. 

And  said,  *<  Pa^e  God  hath  holpen  us. 

Have  here  a  light,  and  look  on  all  these  Make." 

But  often  gan  the  herte  glad  and  qnake 

Of  TroUus,  while  he  it  gan  to  rede. 

So  as  the  wordea  yave  him  hope  or  drede. 

But  finally  he  tooke  all  for  the  best 
That  she  him  wrote,  for  somewhat  he  beheld. 
On  which  he  thought  he  might  his  herte 
All  covered  she  the  wordes  under  sheld. 
Thus  to  the  more  worthy  part  he  held. 
That  what  for  hope,  and  Pandarua  behest, 
His  greate  wo  foryede  he  at  the  lest. 

But  as  we  may  all  day  our  selven  see, 
Through  wood  or  cole  kindleth  the  more  fire. 
Right  so  encrease  of  hope,  of  what  it  be. 
Therewith  full  oft  encreaseth  eke  desire, 
Or  as  an  oke  commeth  of  a  little  spire. 
So  through  this  letter,  which  that  she  him  sent, 
Encreasen  gan  desire  of  which  he  brent. 

Wherfore  I  say  alway,  that  day  and  night 

This  Troilus  gan  to  desiren  more 

Than  he  did  erst  through  hope,  and  did  his  might 

To  presen  on,  as  by  Pandarua  lore, 

And  writen  to  her  of  his  sorowes  sore 

Fro  day  to  day,  he  let  it  nought  refreide. 

That  by  Pandare  he  somewluit  wrot  or  seide. 

And  did  also  his  other  observaunoes. 
That  till  a  lover  longeth  in  this  caas. 
And  after  as  his  dice  turned  on  chaunces. 
So  was  he  either  gUd,  or  said  alas, 
And  held  after  his  gestes  aye  his  paas. 
And  after  such  answeres  as  he  had. 
So  were  his  daies  sorry  either  glad. 

But  to  Pandare  alway  was  his  reoours. 
And  pitously  gan  aye  on  him  to  plaine. 
And  him  besought  of  rede,  and  some  soooun^ 
And  Pandarua,  that  saw  hia  wood  paine, 
Wext  welfni^h  dead  for  routh,  sooth  to  saine. 
And  busily  with  all  his  herte  cast. 
Some  of  his  wo  to  ^leen,  and  that  aa  ftst. 

And  said,  <'  Lord  and  friend,  and  brother  dere, 
God  wot  that  thy  disease  doth  me  wo. 
But  wolt  thou  Btinten  all  this  wofull  chore. 
And  by  my  trouth,  ere  it  be  daics  two. 
And  God  toforne,  yet  shall  I  shape  it  so, 
That  thou  shalt  come  into  a  certaine  plaoe, 
There  as  thou  maist  thy  self  praien  her  of  grace. 

^*  And  certainly  I  n'ot  if  thou  it  west. 
But  they  that  ben  expert  in  love,  it  say, 
It  is  one  of  these  thinges  forthereth  most, 
A  man  to  have  a  leiser  for  to  pray. 
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And  siker  place,  his  wo  for  to  bewray, 

For  in  good  herte  it  mote  some  routh  impreaa 

To  heare  and  see  the  goiltless  in  distresse. 

^  Peraventure  thinkest  thou,  though  it  be  so, 

That  Kind  would  her  done  for  to  begin, 

To  have  a  manner  routh'  upon  my  wo, 

Saith  Daunger  nay,  thou  shalt  me  never  win  : 

So  nileth  her  hertes  ghoet  within. 

That  Uiough  she  bende,  yet  she  stent  on  rote, 

What  in  effect  is  this  unto  my  bote. 

"  Think  here  ayen,  whan  that  the  sturdy  oke 
On  which  men  hacketh  ofte  for  the  nones. 
Received  hath  the  happy  falling  stroke, 
The  great  swight  doth  it  come  all  at  ones. 
As  done  these  great  rocks  or  these  miln  stones. 
For  swifter  course  cometh  thing  that  is  of  wight 
Whan  it  discendeth,  than  done  thinges  light 

"  But  rede  that  boweth  doun  for  every  blast. 
Full  tightly  cesse  wind,  it  woU  arise. 
But  BO  n'ill  not  an  oke,  whan  it  is  cast. 
It  needeth  me  nought  longe  thee  forvise, 
Men  shall  rejoysen  of  a  great  emprise, 
Atchieved  well,  and  stant  withouten  dout, 
All  have  men  ben  the  longer  thereabout. 

**  But,  Troilus,  now  tell  me  if  thee  lest 

A  thing,  which  that  I  shall  asken  thee. 

Which  is  thy  brother,  that  thou  loveat  best, 

As  in  thy  very  hertes  privite !  *' 

^  Ywis  my  brother  Deiphebus  tho  "  (quod  he.) 

"  Now  *'  (quod  Pandare)  **  ere  houres  twise  twelve, 

He  shall  the  ease,  unwiBt  of  it  himselve. 

^  Now  let  me  alone,  and  worken  as  I  may," 
(Quod  he)  and  to  Deipbfihus  went  he  tho, 
Which  had  his  lord^  and  great  friend  ben  aye, 
Save  Troilus  no  man  he  loved  so  2 
To  tellen  in  short  withouten  words  mo 
(Quod  Pandarus)  <'  I  pray  you  that  ye  be 
Friend  to  a  cause,  which  that  toucheth  me." 

<*  Yes  parde  "  (quod  Deiphebus)  <<  wel  thou  wotest 

All  that  ever  I  may,  and  God  tofore. 

All  n'ere  it  but  for  the  man  I  love  most, 

My  brother  Troilus ;  but  say  wherefore 

It  is,  for  sith  Uie  day  that  I  was  bore, 

I  n*as^  ne  never  mo  to  ben  I  thinke, 

Ayenst  a  thing  that  might  thee  forthinke." 

Pandare  gan  him  thank,  and  to  him  seide, 
**  Lo  sir,  I^ve  a  lady  in  this  toun 
That  is  my  nece,  and  called  Is  Creseide, 
Which  some  men  would  done  oppressioun. 
And  wrongfully  have  her  possessioun. 
Wherefore  I  of  your  lordship  you  beseech 
To  ben  our  friend,  withouten  more  speech." 

Deiphebus  him  answerd  :  ''  0,  is  nat  this 
That  thou  speakest  of  to  me  thus  straungly, 
Creseide  my  friend  I "     He  said  him  ^  Yes."  - 
"  Tlian  needeth  "  (quod  Deiphebus)  «*  hardely 
Nf)  mure  of  this  to  speke,  for  trusteth  well  that  I 
WoU  be  her  charopiou  with  spore  and  yerde, 
I  ne  raught  nat  tliough  all  her  foes  it  herde. 

"  But  tel  me  bow,  for  thou  west  this  matere, 
I  might  beet  availen,  now  lette  see  1 " 
(Quod  Pandarus)  **  If  ve  my  lord  so  dere 
Woulden  as  now  do  this  honour  to  me. 


To  praien  her  to  morrow,  lo  that  she . 
Came  unto  you,  her  plaints  to  devise, 
Her  adversaries  would  of  it  agrise. 

**  And  if  I  more  durst  pnuen  as  now. 
And  chargen  you  to  have  so  great  travaile. 
To  have  ^me  of  your  brethren  here  with  you. 
That  mighten  to  her  cause  bet  availe. 
Than  wote  I  well  she  might  never  faile 
For  to  ben  holpen,  what  at  your  instaunce. 
What  with  her  other  friendes  governaunce." 

Deiphebus,  which  that  comen  was  of  kind 
To  all  honour  and  bounty  to  consent, 
Answerd,  **  It  shall  be  done :  and  I  can  find 
Yet  greater  helpe  to  this  mine  entent : 
What  woldest  thou  saine,  if  for  Heleine  I  sent 
To  speake  of  this !  I  trow  it  be  the  best. 
For  she  may  leden  Paris  as  her  lesL 

^  Of  Hector,  which  that  is  my  lord  my  brother. 
It  needeth  nat  to  praien  him  friend  to  be. 
For  I  have  heard  him  o  time  and  eke  other 
Speaken  of  Creseide  such  honour,  that  he 
May  Baine  no  bet,  such  hap  to  him  hath  she, 
It  needeth  nat  his  helpes  more  to  crave, 
He  shall  be  such,  right  as  we  woll  him  have. 

«  Speake  thou  thy  selfe  also  to  Troilus 
On  mv  behalfe,  and  pray  him  with  us  dine." 
«  Sir  all  this  shall  be  done  "  (quod  Pandarus) 
And  tooke  his  leave,  and  never  gan  to  fine. 
But  to  his  neces  house  as  streight  as  tine 
He  came,  and  found  her  fro  the  meat  arise. 
And  set  him  doun,  and  spake  right  in  this  wise  : 

He  said,  **  0  very  God,  so  have  I  ronne, 

Lo  nece  mine,  see  ye  nat  how  I  swete  1 

I  n*ot  where  ye  the  more  thanke  me  conne : 

Be  ye  not  ware  how  false  Poliphete 

Is  now  about  eftsoones  for  to  plete. 

And  bring  on  you  advocacies  new  1 " 

^  I,  no  "  (quod  she)  and  chaunged  all  her  hew. 

**  What,  is  he  more  about  me  to  dretche 
And  done  me  wrong,  what  shall  I  done,  alas. 
Yet  of  himselfe  nothing  would  I  retche, 
N'ere  it  for  Antenor  and  f^neas, 
That  ben  his  friends  in  such  manner  caas  : 
But  for  the  love  of  God  mine  uncle  dere. 
No  force  of  that,  let  hhn  have  aU  yfere, 

«  Withouten  that,  I  have  ynough  for  us." 
«  Nay  "  (quod  Pandare)  <*  it  sliall  nothing  be  so, 
For  I  have  been  right  now  at  Deiphebus, 
At  Hector,  and  mine  other  lordes  mo. 
And  shortly  maked  each  of  hem  his  fo. 
That  by  my  thrift  he  shaU  it  never  win. 
For  aught  he  can,  whan  so  that  he  begin/' 

And  as  they  casten  what  was  best  to  done, 

Deiphebus  of  his  owne  courtesie; 

Came  her  to  pray,  in  his  proper  persone, 

To  hold  him  on  the  morrow  companie 

At  dinner,  which  she  n'olde  not  denie, 

But  goodly  gan  to  his  prayer  obey, 

He  thonked  her,  and  went  upon  his  wey. 

Whan  this  was  done,  this  Pandare  anone. 
To  tell  in  short,  forth  he  gan  to  wend 
To  Troilus,  as  still  as  any  stone. 
And  all  this  thing  he  told  him  word  and  end, 
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And  hoiy  that  he  Deiphebus  gan  to  blend. 
And  said  him,  "  Now  is  time  of  that  ye  eonne 
To  bere  thee  well  to  morow,  and  all  is  wonne. 

<'  Now  speke,  now  pray,  now  pitously  complain, 
Let  nat  for  nice  shame,  for  drede  or  slouth, 
Sometime  a  man  mote  tell  his  owne  pain, 
Beleeve  it,  and  she  woU  have  on  thee  routh, 
Thou  shalt  ben  saved  by  thy  faith  in  trouth. 
But  well  wot  I,  thou  now  art  in  a  drede, 
And  what  it  is,  I  lay  that  I  can  arede. 

"  Thou  thinkest  now,  <  How  should  I  don  al  this, 
For  by  my  cheres  mosten  folke  espie, 
That  for  her  love  is  that  I  fare  amis. 
Yet  had  I  lever  unwist  for  sorrow  die : ' 
Now  thinke  uat  so,  for  thou  hast. great  follie. 
For  I  right  now  have  founden  a  manere 
Of  sleight,  for  to  coveren  all  thy  chere. 

**  Thou  shalt  gone  overnight,  and  that  bilive, 
Unto  Deiphebus  house,  as  thee  to  play. 
Thy  maladie  away  the  bet  to  drive, 
For  which  thou  seemeth  sicke,  sooth  to  say, 
Soone  after  that,  in  thy  bed  thee  lay. 
And  say  thou  maist  no  len^r  up  endure, 
And  lie  right  there,  and  bide  thine  aventure. 

*'  Say  that  thy  fever  is  wont  thee  for  to  take 
The  same  time,  and  last  till  a  morow, 
And  let  see  now  how  well  thou  canst  it  make  : 
For  parde  sicke  is  he  that  is  in  sorrow. 
Go  now  farwell,  and  Venus  here  to  borow, 
I  hope  and  thou  this  purpose  hold  f^rme, 
Thy  grace  she  shall  fully  there  conferme." 

(Quod  Troilus)  «  Ywis  thou  all  needlefise 

Counsailest  me,  that  sickeliche  I  me  faine, 

For  I  am  sicke  in  earnest  doubtlesse, 

So  that  well  nigh  I  sterve  for  the  paine  :  '* 

(Quod  Pandarus)  <<  Thou  shalt  the  better  plaine. 

And  hast  the  lesse  need  to  counterfete, 

For  him  demeth  men  hot,  that  seeth  him  swete. 

**  Lo,  hold  thee  at  thy  triste  close,  and  I 
Shall  well  the  deere  unto  the  bow  drive : " 
Therewith  he  tooke  his  leave  all  softly, 
And  Troilus  to  his  paleis  went  blive, 
So  glad  ne  was  he  never  in  all  his  live. 
And  to  Pandarus  rede  gan  all  assent. 
And  to  Deiphebus  hous  at  night  he  went. 

What  nedeth  it  you  to  tellen  all  the  chere 

That  Deiphebus  unto  his  brother  made. 

Or  his  axis,  or  his  sickeliche  manere. 

How  men  gone  him  with  clothes  for  to  lade. 

Whan  he  was  laid,  and  how  men  would  him  glade  : 

But  all  for  nought,  he  held  forth  aye  the  wise. 

That  ye  ban  heard  Pandare  ere  this  devise. 

But  certaine  is,  ere  Troilus  him  leide, 
Deiphebus  had  praied  him  over  night 
To  ben  a  friend,  and  helping  to  Creseide  : 
God  wot  that  he  graunted  anon  right . 
To  ben  her  full  friend,  with  all  his  might : 
But  such  a  need  was  it  t6  praien  him  thenne, 
As  for  to  bidden  a  wood  man  to  renne. 

The  morow  came,  and  nighen  gan  the  time 
Of  mealtide,  that  the  faire  queene  Heleine 
Shope  her  to  ben  an  houre  after  the  prime 
With  Deiphebus,  to  whom  she  n'olde  faine, 


But  as  his  suster,  homely  sooth  to  saine 

She  came  to  dinner  in  her  plaine  entent. 

But  God  and  Pandare  wist  all  what  this  merit. 

Came  eke  Creseide  all  innocent  of  this, 
Antigone  her  nece,  and  Tarbe  also. 
But  fiie  we  now  prolixitie  best  is, 
For  love  of  God,  and  let  us  fast  go 
Right  to  theifect,  withouten  tales  mo, 
Why  all  this  folke  assembled  in  this  place. 
And  let  us  of  all  hir  salvinges  pace. 

Great  honour  did  hem  Deiphebus  certaine. 
And  fedde  hem  well,  with  all  that  might  like. 
But  evermo  alas,  was  his  refraine  : 
<*  My  good  brother  Troilus  the  sike. 
Lithe  yet,"  and  therewithall  he  gan  to  aike 
And  after  that  he  pained  him  to  glade 
Hem  as  he  might,  and  chere  good  he  made. 

Complained  eke  Heleine  of  his  sicknesse 

So  faithfully,  that  it  pitie  was  to  here, 

And  every  wight  gan  wexen  for  axes 

A  leche  anon,  and  said, «  In  this  manere 

Men  curen  folke,  this  charme  I  wol  thee  lere,** 

But  there  sate  one,  all  list  her  nat  to  teche. 

That  thought,  yet  best  could  I  ben  his  leche. 

After  complaint  him  gonnen  they  to  preise. 
As  folk  don  yet  whan  some  wight  hath  begon 
To  preise  a  man,  and  with  preise  him  reise 
A  thousand  fold  yet  higher  than  the  Sonne, 
He  is,  he  can,  that  few  other  lordes  eonoe. 
And  Pandarus  of  that  they  would  afferme. 
He  nought  forgate  hir  praising  to  conferme. 

Herd  all  this  thing  fair  Creseide  well  enough. 

And  every  word  gan  for  to  notifie. 

For  which  with  sober  chere  her  herte  lough. 

For  who  is  that  ne  would  her  glorifie. 

To  mo  wen  such  a  knight  done  live  or  die  ! 

But  all  passe  I,  least  ye  too  long  ydwell. 

But  for  o  6ne  is  all  that  ever  I  telL 

The  time  came,  fro  dinner  for  to  rise. 
And  as  hem  ought,  arisen  everychone, 
And  gane  a  while  of  this  and  that  devise. 
But  Pandarus  brake  all  this  speech  anone, 
And  said  to  Deiphebus,  *'  WoU  ye  gone, 
If  your  will  be,  as  erst  I  you  preide. 
To  speaken  of  the  nedes  of  Creseide  f  ** 

Heleine,  which  that  by  the  bond  her  held, 

Tooke  first  the  tale,  and  said,  ^  Go  we  blive," 

And  goodly  on  Creseide  she  beheld. 

And  said,  **  Joves  let  him  never  thrive 

That  doth  you  harm,  and  reve  him  sone  of  live. 

And  yeve  me  sorrow,  but  he  shall  it  rue, 

If  that  I  may,  and  all  folke  be  true." 

**  Tell  thou  thy  nieces  case  "  (quod  Deiphebus 

To  Pandarus)  «  for  thou  canst  best  it  tell." 

^  My  lordes  and  my  ladies,  it  stant  thus. 

What  should  I  lenger"  (quod  he)  "do you  dwell ! 

He  rong  hem  out  a  proces  like  a  bell 

Upon  her  foe,  that  bight  Poliphete, 

So  hainous,  that  men  might  on  it  spete. 

Answerd  of  this  ech  worse  of  hem  than  other. 
And  Poliphete  they  gonnen  thus  to  warien^ 
And  honged  be  such  one,  were  he  my  brother. 
And  so  he  shall,  for  it  ne  may  nought  vsrien. 
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What  should  I  lenger  in  this  tale  tarien, 

Plaineliche  all  at  ones  fchey  her  highien 

To  ben  her  friend  in  all  that  ever  they  xnighten. 

Spake  then  Heleine,  and  said,  <<  Pandarus, 
Wot  aught  my  lord  my  brother  of  this  mater, 
I  meane  Hector,  or  wote  it  Troilus  I " 
He  said,  **  Ye,  but  woll  ye  me  now  here, 
Me  thinketh  thus,  sith  that  Troilus  is  here. 
It  were  good,  if  that  ye  would  assent, 
She  told  him  her  selfe  all  this  ere  she  went. 

**  For  he  wol  have  the  more  hir  grefe  at  herte. 

Because  lo,  that  she  a  lady  is. 

And  by  your  will,  I  woll  but  in  right  start, 

And  do  you  wete,  and  that  anone  ywis. 

If  that  he  sleepe,  or  woll  aught  here  of  this  : " 

And  in  he  lept,  and  said  him  in  his  ere, 

**  God  have  thy  soul,  for  brought  have  I  thy  here." 

To  smilen  of  this  gan  tho  TroiluB, 

And  Pandarus  wittiout  reckoning. 

Out  went  anon  to  Heleine  and  Deiphebns, 

And  said  hem,  **  So  there  be  no  tarying 

Ne  more  prease,  he  woll  well  that  ye  bring 

Creseide  my  Uidy,  that  is  now  here. 

And  as  he  may  enduren,  he  woll  her  here. 

**  But  well  ye  wote,  the  chamber  is  but  lite. 

And  few  folke  may  lightly  make  it  warme^ 

Now  looketh  ye,  for  I  woll  have  no  wite 

To  bring  in  prease,  that  might  done  him  harme, 

Or  him  diseasen,  for  my  better  arme  : 

Yet  were  it  bette  she  bid  till  oft  soonis. 

Now  looke  ye  that  knowen  what  to  don  is. 

^  I  say  for  ne  best  is,  as  I  can  know. 
That  no  wight  in  ne  wende,  but  ye  twey, 
But  it  were  I,  for  I  cannot  in  a  throw 
Rehearse  her  case,  unlike  that  she  can  sey. 
And  after  this  she  may  him  ones  prey 
To  ben  good  lord  in  short,  and  take  her  leve, 
This  may  not  mokell  of  his  ease  him  reve. 

**  And  eke  for  she  is  straunge,  he  woll  forbere 
His  ease,  which  that  him  dare  nat  for  you, 
Eke  other  thing,  that  toucheth  nat  to  her. 
He  woll  it  tell,  I  wote  it  well  right  now. 
That  secret  is,  and  for  the  townee  prow  : " 
And  Aey  that  knew  nothing  of  his  entent, 
Without  more,  to  Troilus  in  they  went. 

Heleine  in  all  her  goodly  softs  wise 

Can  him  salue,  and  womanly  to  play. 

And  saied,  **  Ywis,  ye  mote  algate  arise : 

Now  faire  brother  be  all  hole  I  pray," 

And  gan  her  arme  right  over  his  shoulder  lay, 

And  him  with  all  her  wit  to  recomfort, 

As  she  best  could,  she  gan  him  to  disport 

So  after  this  f  quod  she)  "  We  you  beseke 
My  dere  brother  Deiphebus  and  I, 
For  love  of  God,  and  so  doeth  Pandare  eke, 
To  been  good  lord  and  friend  ri^ht  hertely 
Unto  Creseide,  which  that  certamly 
Received  wrongs  as  wot  well  here  Pandare, 
That  can  her  case  well  bet  than  I  declare." 

• 

This  Pandarus  gan  new  his  tong  affile, 
And  all  her  case  rehearse,  and  that  anone. 
Whan  it  was  saled,  soone  after  in  a  while, 
(Quod  Troilus)  ^  As  soone  as  I  was  gone. 


I  wol  right  faine  with  all  my  might  ben  one. 

Have  God  my  tronth,  her  cause  to  susteine/* 

**  Now  good  thrift  haveye"  (quod  Helein  the  queen.) 

(Quod  Pandanis^  '<  And  it  your  will  be. 

That  she  may  take  her  leave  ere  that  she  go." 

«  0  eles  God  forbid  it  tho"  (quod  he) 

**  If  that  she  vouchsafe  for  to  do  so  :  *' 

And  with  that  word  (quod  Troilus)  ^^  ye  two         - 

Deiphebus,  and  my  suster  lefe  and  dere,    ,^'^ 

To  you  have  I  to  speake  of  a  matere^^^ 

"To  been  aviaed  by  your  rede^tfce'^better," 
And  found  fas  hap  was)  atjit^  bedes  hedde 
The  oopie  oi  a  treatise,  itfid  a  letter 
That  Hector  had  hin^  ^t,  to  asken  rede 
If  such  a  man  was  worthy  to  ben  dede, 
Wote  I  naught  who,  but  in  a  grisly  wise 
He  prayed  hem  anone  on  it  aviso. 

Deiphebus  gan  this  letter  for  to  unfold 
In  earnest  great,  so  did  Heleine  the  queene. 
And  roming  outward,  fast  it  gonne  behold 
Dounward  a  steire,  into  an  herbor  greene  : 
This  ilke  thing  they  redden  hem  betwene. 
And  largely  the  mountenannce  of  an  houre 
They  gonne  on  it  to  reden  and  to  poure. 

Now  let  hem  rede,  and  toume  we  anone 
To  Pandarus,  that  gan  full  soft  prie 
That  all  was  well,  and  out  he  gan  to  gone 
Into  the  great  chamber,  and  that  in  hie. 
And  saied,  **  Grod  save  all  this  eompanie : 
Come  nece  mine,  my  lady  queene  Heleine 
Abideth  you,  and  eke  my  lordes  tweine. 

'*  Rise,  take  with  you  your  nece  Antigone, 
Or  whom  you  list,  or  no  force  hardely,^ 
The  lasse  prease  the  bet,  come  forth  with  me. 
And  looke  that  ye  thonked  humbly 
Hem  all  three,  and  whan  ye  may  goodly 
Your  time  ysee,  taketh  of  hem  your  leave. 
Least  we  too  long  his  restes  him  bireave." 

All  innocent  of  Pandarus  entent 
(Quod  tho  Creseide)  **  Go  we  uncle  dere," 
And  arme  in  arme,  inward  with  him  she  went, 
Avising  well  her  wordes  and  her  chore. 
And  Pandarus  in  eamestfull  manere, 
Saied,  **  All  folke  for  Godes  love  I  pray, 
Stinteth  right  here^  and  softely  you  play. 

"  Aviseth  you  what  folke  ben  here  within, 

And  in  whist  plite  one  is,  Grod  him  amend, 

And  inward  tnou  full  softely  begin,    x 

Nece  I  conjure,  and  highly  you  defend 

On  his  halfe,  which  that  soule  ns  all  send, 

And  in  the  vertue  of  corounes  twaine 

Slea  nat  this  man,  that  hath  for  you  this  paine. 

**  Fie  on  the  devill,  thinke  which  one  he  is. 
And  in  what  plite  he  lieth,  come  off  anone, 
Thmk  all  such  taried  tide  but  lost  it  n*is. 
That  woll  ye  both  saine,  whan  ye  been  one : 
Secondly,  there  yet  divineth  none 
Upon  you  two,  come  off  now  if  ye  eonne, 
While  folke  is  blent,  lo^  all  the  time  is  wonne. 

"  In  titering  and  pnrsuite,  and  delaies 
The  folke  divine,  at  wegging  of  a  stre, 
And  tiiough  ye  would  ban  after  merry  daies, 
Than  dare  ye  nat,  and  why  t    For  she  and  she 
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Spake  floch  a  word,  thus  looked  he  and  he  : 
Least  time  be  lost,  I  dare  not  with  you  deale, 
Come  off  therfore^  and  bringeth  him  to  heale.** 

Rut  now  to  you,  ye  lovers  that  ben  here, 

Was  Troilus  nat  in  a  cankedort, 

That  lay,  and  might  the  wispring  of  hem  here, 

And  thoght  ^  O  lord,  right  now  renneth  my  sort 

Fully  to  die,  or  have  anone  oomforte," 

And  was  the  first  time  he  should  her  pray 

Of  love,  O  mightie  God,  what  shaU  he  say  ! 

SZn.lCIT  UBBB  SSCtJirDOI. 
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0  BLiBPULL  light,  of  which  the  hemes  elere 
Adometh  all  the  third  heaven  faire, 
0  sonnes  lefe,  O  Joves  doughter  dere, 
Pleasaunoe  of  love,  O  goodly  debonatre. 
In  gentle  hertes  aye  roidy  to  repaire, 
O  very  cause  of  heale  and  of  gladnesse, 
Yheried  be  thy  might  and  thy  goodn< 


In  Heaven  and  Hell,  in  earth,  and  salt  see. 
Is  felt  thy  might,  if  that  I  well  disoeme, 
As  man,  and  beast,  fish,  herbe,  and  grene  tree, 
They  fele  in  times  with  vapour  eteme, 
God  loveth,  and  to  love  woll  naught  weme. 
And  in  this  world  no  lives  creature, 
Withouten  love  is  worth,  or  may  endure. 

Ye  Joves  first,  to  thilke  affectes  glade 
Through  which  that  thinges  liven  all  and  be, 
Commenden,  and  amorous  hem  made 
On  mortall  thing,  and  as  you  list  aye  ye 
Yeve  hem  in  love,  ease,  or  adversite : 
And  in  a  thousand  formes  doune  hem  sent 
For  love  in  earth,  and  whom  you  Ust  he  hent. 

Ye  fiers  Mara  appeasen  of  his  ire. 

And  as  yon  list,  ye  maken  hertes  digne : 

Algates  hem  that  ye  woll  set  a  fire, 

They  dreden  shame,  and  vices  they  resigne. 

Ye  doen  him  cnrteis  be,  fresh,  and  beniffne. 

And  hijgh  or  low,  after  a  wight  entendem 

The  joies  that  he  hath,  your  might  it  sendeth. 

Ye  holden  reigne  and  house  in  unitie. 

Ye  soothfast  cause  of  friendship  ben  also 

Ye  knowen  all  thilke  covered  qualitie 

Of  thinms,  which  that  folks  wondren  at  sci, 

Whan  they  can  nat  construe  how  it  may  go, 

She  loveth  him,  or  why  he  loveth  here. 

As  why  this  fish,  and  nat  that  commeth  to  were. 

Ye  folke  a  law  have  set  in  universe. 
And  this  know  I  by  hem  that  lovers  be, 
That  who  so  striveth  with  you  hath  the  werse  : 
Now  ladie  bright,  for  thy  benignite. 
At  reverence  of  hem  that  serven  thee. 
Whose  derke  I  am,  so  teacheth  me  devise. 
Some  joy  of  that  is  felt  in  thy  servise. 

Yea,  in  my  naked  herte  sentement 

In  hilde,  and  do  me  shew  of  thy  sweetnesse 

Caliope,  thy  voice  be  now  present, 

For  now  is  need,  seest  thou  nat  my  distresse. 


How  I  mote  tell  anon  right  the  gladnease 

Of  Troilus,  to  Venus  herying. 

To  the  which  who  node  hath,  God  him  bring. 


INCIPIT  LIBER  TERTIUa 


Lay  all  this  mesne  while  this  Troilus 

Recording  his  lesson  in  this  manere, 

<*  Mafey,"  thought  he,  ''thus  woll  I  say,  and  thus. 

Thus  woll  I  plains  unto  my  lady  dere. 

That  word  is  good,  and  this  shall  be  my-  ehere 

This  n'ill  I  nat  foryetten  in  no  wise," 

God  leve  him  werken  as  he  can  devise. 

And  lord  so  that  his  herte  gan  to  quappe^ 
Hearing  her  come,  and  short  for  to  sike. 
And  Pandarus  that  ledde  her  by  the  lappe. 
Came  nere,  and  gan  in  at  the  curtein  pike. 
And  saied,  <*  (xod  doe  bote  on  all  that  are  sikes. 
See  who  is  here  you  eomen  to  visite, 
Lo,  here  is  she  that  is  your  death  to  wite." 

Therewith  it  seemed  as  he  wept  almost^ 

«  A,  a**  (quod  Troilus  so  routhfully) 

"  Whether  me  be  wo,  O  mighty  god  thou  wost. 

Who  is  all  there,  I  see  nat  truely  :  ** 

«  Sir,**  (quod  Creseide)  «it  is  Pandare  and  I," 

**  Ye  sweet  herte  alas,  I  may  nat  rise 

To  kneele,  and  do  you  honour  in  some  wise.** 

And  dressed  him  upward,  and  she  right  tho 
Gan  both  her  houdes  soft  upon  him  ley, 
*'  O  for  the  love  of  God  doe  ye  not  so 
To  me,"  (quod  she)  **  eye  what  is  this  to  aey  1 
Sir  comen  am  I  to  you  for  causes  twey. 
First  you  to  thonke,  and  of  your  lordship  eke 
Continuaunce  I  would  you  beseke." 

This  Troilus  that  heard  his  ladie  pray 
Of  lordship,  him  wox  neither  quick  ne  dedde, 
Ne  might  o  word  for  shame  to  it  say. 
Although  men  shoulden  smiten  off  his  hedde. 
But  Lord  so  he  wox  sodainelicfae  redde  : 
And  sir,  his  lesson  that  he  wende  oonne 
To  praien  her,  is  through  his  wit  yronne. 

Cresdde  all  this  aspied  well  ynough. 

For  she  was  wise,  and  loved  him  never  the  laaae. 

All  nere  he  in  all  apert,  or  made  it  tough. 

Or  was  too  bold  to  sing  a  foole  a  masse. 

But  whan  his  shame  gan  somwhat  to  paaae 

His  reasons,  ss  I  may  my  rimes  hold, 

I  woll  you  tell,  as  teachen  bookes  old. 

In  chaunged  voice,  right  for  his  very  drede. 

Which  voice  eke  quoke,  and  thereto  his  maoeie 

Goodly  abasht,  and  now  his  hewes  rede. 

Now  pale,  unto  Creseide  his  Udie  dere. 

With  looke  doun  cast,  and  humble  iyolden  diere, 

Lo,  the  alderfirst  woid  that  him  astart. 

Was  twice,  *'  Mercy,  mercy,  0  my  sweet  herte." 

And  stint  a  while,  and  whan  he  might  out  faring, 
The  next  word  was,  ^  God  wote  for  I  have 
As  faithfully  as  I  have  had  konning, 
Ben  yours  all,  God  so  my  soule  do  save. 
And  shall,  till  that  I  wofuU  might  be  grave. 
And  though  I  dare  ne  can  unto  you  plaine, 
Ywis  I  si^er  not  the  Issae  paine. 
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<<  Thus  much  aa  now,  ah,  womanliche  wife, 
I  may  out  bring,  aud  if  tfaia  you  diapleaae. 
That  shall  I  wreke  upon  mine  owne  life 
Right  soone  I  trow,  and  do  your  herte  an  eaae. 
If  with  my  death  your  herte  may  appease  : 
Bat  sens  that  ye  han  heard  me  somewhat  sey, 
Now  retch  I  never  how  soone  that  I  dey." 

Therewith  his  manly  sorrow  to  behold. 
It  might  have  made  au  herte  of  stone  to  row. 
And  randare  wept  as  he  to  water  would. 
And  poked  ever  his  nece  new  and  new, 
And  saied,  **  Wo  beson  been  hertes  true. 
For  love  of  Grod^  td&b  of  this  thing  an  end. 
Or  slea  us  both  at  ones,  ere  that  ye  wend." 

**  I,  what "  (quod  she)  **  by  God  and  by  my  trouth 

I  n*ot  nat  what  ye  wilne  that  I  sey  : " 

*<  £y,  what "  (quod  he)  **  that  ye  haye  on  him  routh 

For  Goddes  love,  and  doeth  him  nat  to  dey  : " 

**  Now  than  thus  "  (quod  she)  ^  I  woU  him  prey. 

To  tell  me  the  fine  of  bis  entent. 

Yet  wist  I  never  well  what  that  he  ment." 

*^  What  that  I  mean,  O  ray  sweet  herte  dere  " 
(<iuod  Troilus)  <*  0  goodly  fresh  and  free, 
That  with  the  streames  of  your  eyen  so  clere 
Ye  shoulden  sometime  friendly  on  me  see. 
And  than  agreen  that  I  may  ben  hee 
Withoutenbraunch  of  vice,  on  any  wise, 
In  trouth  alway  to  do  you  my  serrise, 

"  As  to  my  lad^  right,  and  cheefe  resort, 
With  all  my  witte  and  all  my  diligence. 
And  to  have  right  as  you  list  comfort, 
Under  your  yei^e  eg^  to  mine  offence. 
As  deaUi,  if  that  I  breake  your  defence. 
And  that  ye  digne  me  so  much  honour. 
He  to  commannden  aught  in  any  hour. 

**  And  I  to  ben  your  very  humble,  true. 

Secret,  and  in  my  piunes  patient. 

And  ever  to  deeiren  freshly  new 

To  serven,  and  to  ben  aye  like  diligent, 

And  with  good  herte  all  hooly  your  talent 

Receiven  well,  how  sore  that  me  smart, 

Lo  this  meane  I,  O  mine  owne  sweet  herte.** 

(Quod  Pandarus)  **  Lo,  here  an  hard  request, 
And  reasonable,  a  lady  for  to  weme  : 
Now  nece  mine,  by  Natall  Joves  feest, 
Were  I  a  God,  ye  should  sterve  as  yeme, 
That  heren  wel  this  man  wol  nothing  yeme. 
But  your  honour,  and  scene  him  almost  sterve. 
And  ben  so  loth  to  suffer  him  you  to  serve." 

With  that  she  gan  her  eyen  on  him  cast 
Foil  easily,  and  full  debonairely 
Arising  her,  and  hied  not  too  fast. 
With  never  a  word,  but  saied  him  softely, 
**  Mine  honour  safe,  I  woll  well  truely, 
And  in  such  forme,  as  I  can  now  devise^ 
Receiven  him  folly  to  my  servise. 

"  Beseeching  him  for  Goddes  love,  that  he 
Would  in  honour  of  trouth  and  gentillesse. 
As  I  well  meane,  eke  meanen  well  to  me : 
And  mine  honour  with  wit  and  businesse 
Aye  kepe,  and  if  I  may  doen  him  gladnesse 
From  heneeforth  ywis  I  n*ill  not  £ine : 
Now  beth  all  hole,  no  longer  ye  ne  plaine. 


<<  But  nathelease,  this  wame  I  you  "  (quod  she) 

**  A  kinges  sonne  although  ye  be  ywis, 

Ye  shall  no  more  have  aoverainte 

Of  me  in  love,  than  right  in  that  case  is, 

Ne  n'ill  forbeare  if  that  ye  doen  amis 

To  wrath  you,  and  while  that  ye  me  serve, 

Cherishen  you,  right  after  that  ye  deserve. 

**  And  shortly,  dere  herte  and  all  my  knight, 
Beth  gbui,  and  draweth  you  to  lustinesse. 
And  Ishall  truely,  withall  my  full  might 
You  bitter  toumen  all  to  sweetnesse. 
If  I  be  she  that  may  doe  you  ghuhiesBe, 
For  every  wo  ye  shall  recover  a  blisse,** 
And  him  in  armes  tooke,  and  gan  him  kisse. 

Fell  Pandams  on  knees,  and  up  his  eyen 

To  Heaven  threw,  and  held  his  hondes  hie  : 

M  Immortall  God  "^quod  he)<<  that  maiest  not  dien, 

Cupide  I  meane,  oi  this  maiest  glorifie. 

And  Venus,  thou  maiest  maken  melodie 

Withouten  bond,  me  seemeth  that  in  toune. 

For  this  miracle  iche  here  echo  bell  soune. 

**  But  ho,  no  more  now  of  this  mattere. 
For  why  t  This  folke  woU  comen  up  anone. 
That  have  the  letter  redde,  lo^  I  hem  here. 
But  1  conjure  thee  Creseide,  and  one 
And  two,  thou  Troilus  whan  thou  maist  gone 
That  at  mine  house  ye  hen  at  my  warning. 
For  I  full  well  «hall  shapen  your  commiog. 

^  And  easeth  there  your  hertes  right  ynough. 
And  let  see  which  of  you  shall  beare  the  bell 
To  speak  of  love  aright,"  and  therwith  he  lough, 
•*  For  there  have  I  a  leiser  for  to  tell :  " 
(Quod  Troilus)  '^  how  lone  shall  I  here  dwell 
Ere  this  bedoen  r(quodhe)^  Whan  Uiott  maiest  rise 
This  thing  shall  be  right  as  you  list  devise.** 

With  that  Heleine  and  also  Deiphebns 
Tho  comen  upward  right  at  the  staires  end. 
And  lord  so  uio  gan  gronen  TroUus, 
His  mother  and  his  suster  for  to  blend  : 
(Quod  Pandarus)  **  It  time  is  that  we  wend. 
Take  nece  mine  your  leave  at  hem  all  three, 
And  let  hem  speak^  and  commeth  forth  with  me.'' 

She  tooke  her  leave  at  hem  full  thriftely. 
As  she  well  could,  and  they  her  reverence 
Unto  the  full  didden  hartely. 
And  wonder  well  speaken  in  her  absence 
Of  her,  in  praising  of  her  excellence, 
Her  govemannce,  her  wit,  and  her  manere 
Commendeden,  that  it  joy  was  to  here. 

Now  let  her  wend  unto  her  owne  place, 
And  toume  we  unto  Troilus  againe, 
That  gan  full  lightly  of  the  letter  pace. 
That  Deiphebns  had  in  the  garden  seine. 
And  of  Heleine  and  him  he  would  feine 
Delivered  ben,  and  saied,  that  him  lest 
To  slope,  and  after  tales  have  a  rest 

Heleine  bun  kist,  and  tooke  her  leave  bHve, 
Deiphebus  eke,  and  home  went  evei^  wight. 
And  Pandarus  as  fast  as  he  may  drive 
To  Troilus  tho  came,  as  line  right. 
And  on  a  paillet,  all  that  gUd  night 
By  TroUus  he  lay,  with  merry  chore 
To  tale,  and  well  was  hem  they  were  yfere. 
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Whan  every  wight  was  voided  but  they  two, 

And  all  the  dores  weren  faat  yshet, 

To  tell  in  shorty  withouten  words  mo, 

This  Pandarus,  without  any  let 

Up  rose,  and  on  his  beddes  side  him  set, 

And  gan  to  speaken  in  a  sober  wise 

To  Troilus,  as  I  shall  you  devise. 

'  '*  Mine  alderlevest  lord,  and  brother  dere, 
God  wot,  and  thou,  that  it  sate  me  so  sore, 
Whan  I  thee  saw  so  languishing  to  here, 
For  love  of  which  thy  wo  woxe  alway  more. 
That  I  with  all  my  might,  and  all  my  lore. 
Have  ever  sithen  doen  my  businesse 
To  bring  thee  to  joye  out  of  distresse. 

**  And  have  it  brought  to  such  plite  as  thou  west 

So  that  through  me  thou  stondest  now  in  way 

To  faren  well,  I  say  it  for  no  host. 

And  woet  thou  why,  but  shame  it  is  to  say, 

For  thee  have  I  begon  a  gamen  play, 

Which  that  I  never  doen  shall  eft  for  other, 

All  tho  he  were  a  thousand  fold  my  brother. 

**  That  is  to  say,  for  thee  am  I  beoomen, 
Betwixen  game  and  earnest  such  a  meane, 
As  maken  women  unto  men  to  comen, 
All  say  I  nat,  thou  woet  well  what  I  meane, 
For  thee  have  I  my  nece,  of  vices  cleane, 
So  fully  made  thy  gentillesse  trist. 
That  all  shall  ben  right  as  thy  selfe  list 

**  But  God,  that  all  woteth,  take  I  to  witnesse. 
That  never  I  this  for  covetise  wrought. 
But  only  for  to  abredge  that  distresses 
For  which  welnie  thou  didest,  as  me  thought : 
But  good  brother  do  now  as  thee  ought, 
For  Godes  leve,  and  kepe  her  out  of  blame, 
Sins  thou  art  wise,  and  save  alway  her  name. 

**  For  well  thou  wost,  the  name  as  yet  of  her 
Emongs  the  people  as  (who  saith)  halowed  is. 
For  that  man  is  unbore  I  dare  well  swere, 
That  ever  wist  that  she  did  amis. 
But  wo  is  me,  that  I  that  cause  sdl  this, 
May  thinken  that  she  is  my  neoe  dere, 
And  I  hir  eme,  and  traitour  eke  yfere. 

**  And  wer  it  wist,  that  I  through  mine  engine 

Had  in  mine  nece  yput  this  fantasie 

To  doen  thy  lust,  and  hooly  to  be  thine : 

Why  all  the  world  would  upon  it  crie, 

And  say,  that  I  the  worste  trecherie 

Did  in  this  case,  that  ever  was  begon. 

And  she  fordone,  and  thou  right  nought  ywon. 

"  Wherefore  ere  I  woll  further  gone  or  paas. 
Yet  eft  I  thee  beseech,  and  fully  say, 
That  privete  go  with  us  in  this  caas. 
That  IS  to  saine,  that  thou  us  never  wray, 
And  be  not  wroth,  though  I  thee  ofte  pray, 
To  holden  secree  such  an  high  mattere, 
For  skilfull  is,  thou  wost  weU,  my  praiere. 

<<  And  thinke  what  wo  there  hath  betid  ere  this 
For  making  of  avauntes,  as  men  rede, 
And  what  mischaunce  in  this  world  vet  is 
Fro  day  to  day,  right  for  that  wicked  dede. 
For  which  these  wise  clerkes  that  ben  dede 
Have  ever  this  proverbed  to  us  young, 
That  the  first  vertue  is  to  kepe  the  toung. 
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"  And  nere  it  that  I  wilne  ss  now  abredge 

Diffusion  of  speech,  I  could  almost 

A  thousand  old  stories  thee  alledge 

Of  women  lost,  through  false  and  fooles  bost, 

Proverbes  canst  thy  selfe  enow,  and  wost 

A  venat  that  vice  for  to  been  a  bUbbe, 

Ail  saied  men  sooth,  as  often  as  they  gabbe. 

"  O  tongue  alas,  so  often  here  befome 

Hast  thou  made  many  a  lady  bright  of  hew^, 

Saied  "  WeUtway  the  day  that  I  was  borne,' 

And  many  a  maidens  sorrow  for  to  new^ 

And  for  tiie  more  part  all  is  untrew 

That  men  of  yelpe,  and  it  were  brought  to  preve. 

Of  kind,  none  avauntour  is  to  leve. 

<*  Avauntour  and  a  lier,  all  is  one, 

As  thus :  I  pose  a  wonum  graunt  me 

Her  love,  and  saieth  that  other  woU  she  none^ 

And  I  am  swome  to  holden  it  secree. 

And  after  I  tell  it  two  or  three, 

Ywis  I  am  a  vauntour  at  the  lesty 

And  lie  eke,  for  I  breake  my  behest. 

"  Now  looke  than  if  they  be  not  to  bUme, 
Such  manor  folk,  what  shall  I  depe  hem,  what. 
That  hem  avaunt  of  women,  and  by  name. 
That  yet  behight  hem  never  this  ne  that, 
Ne  know  hem  no  more  than  mine  old  hat. 
No  wonder  is,  so  God  me  sende  hele. 
Though  women  dreden  with  us  men  to  dde. 

**  I  say  not  this  for  no  of  mistrust  of  yon, 
Ne  for  no  wise  men,  but  for  fooles  nice. 
And  for  the  harme  that  in  the  world  is  now. 
As  well  for  foUie  oft,  as  for  mallice, 
For  well  wote  I,  in  wise  folke  that  vice 
No  woman  dredeth,  if  she  be  well  avised, 
For  wise  been  by  fooles  harme  chastised. 

"  But  now  to  purpose,  leve  brother  dere. 
Have  all  this  thing  tluit  I  luive  saied  in  mind. 
And  keep  thee  close,  and  be  now  of  good  cher« 
For  all  thy  daies  thou  shalt  me  true  find, 
I  shall  thy  processe  set  in  such  a  kind. 
And  God  tofome,  that  it  shall  thee  snffise, 
For  it  shall  be  right  as  thou  wolt  devise. 

^  For  well  I  wote,  thou  meanest  well  parde, 
Therefore  I  dare  this  fully  undertake, 
Thou  wost  eke  what  thy  lady  graunt^  thee. 
And  day  is  set  the  charters  to  make. 
Have  now  good  night,  I  may  no  longer  wake. 
And  bid  for  me,  sith  thou  art  now  in  blisse^ 
That  God  me  sende  death,  or  some  Usse." 

Who  might  teOen  halfe  the  joy  or  feste 

Which  that  the  soule  of  Troilus  tho  felt, 

Hearing  theffect  of  Pandarus  beheste : 

His  old  wo,  that  made  his  herte  to  swelt, 

Gan  tho  for  joy  wasten,  and  to  melt. 

And  all  the  richesse  of  his  sighes  sore  I 

At  ones  fled,  he  felt  of  hem  no  more.  i 

But  right  so  as  these  holtes  and  these  hayis 
That  ban  in  winter  dead  ben  and  dry, 
Hevesten  him  in  grene,  whan  that  May  is, 
Whan  every  lusty  beste  listeth  to  pley, 
Right  in  that  selfe  wise,  sooth  for  to  sey, 
Woxe  suddainly  his  herte  full  of  joy. 
That  gladder  was  there  never  man  in  Troy. 
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And  g&n  his  looke  on  Pandarus  up  cast 
FuU  soberly,  and  friendly  on  to  see, 
And  saied,  *<  Friend,  in  Aprill  the  last, 
{   As  well  thou  wost,  if  it  remember  thee, 
How  nigh  the  death  for  wo  thou  fonnde  me, 
And  how  thou  diddest  all  thy  businesse 
To  know  of  me  the  cause  of  my  distresse. 

**  Thon  wost  how  long  I  it  forbare  to  say 
To  thee,  that  art  the  man  that  I  best  trist, 
And  perill  none  was  it  to  thee  to  bewray, 
That  wist  I  well :  but  tell  me  if  thee  list, 
Sith  I  so  loth  was  that  thy  selfe  it  wist. 
How  dnrst  I  mo  tellen  of  this  matere  1 
That  quake  now,  and  no  wight  may  us  here. 

**  But  nathelesse,  by  that  God  I  thee  swere. 
That  as  him  list  may  all  the  world  goveme^ 
And  if  I  lye,.  Achilles  with  his  spere 
Mine  herte  cleave,  all  were  my  life  eteme, 
As  I  am  mortall,  if  I  late  or  yeme 
Would  it  bewray,  or  durst  or  should  conne, 
For  all  the  good  that  God  made  under  sonne. 

^iThat  rather  die  I  would,  and  determine 
As  thinketh  me  now,  stocked  in  prison, 
In  wretchednesse,  in  filth,  and  in  vermine, 
CaptiTe  to  cruell  king  Agamemnon : 
And  this  in  all  the  temples  of  this  toun. 
Upon  the  Godes  all,  I  woll  thee  swere 
To  morow  day,  if  that  thee  liketh  here. 

^  And  that  thou  hast  so  much  ydoen  for  me. 
That  I  no  may  it  nevermore  deserve, 
This  know  I  well,  all  might  I  now  for  thee 
A  thousand  times  on  a  morow  sterve, 
I  can  no  more,  butHhat  I  woll  thee  serve 
Right  as  thy  slave,' whether  so  thou  wend. 
For  evermore,  unto  my  lives  end. 

**  But  here  with  all  mine  herte  I  thee  beseech. 

That  never  in  me  thou  dome  such  folly 

As  I  shall  saine  :  me  thought  by  thy  speech, 

That  this  which  thou  me  dost  for  companie, 

I  should  wenen  it  were  a  baudrie, 

I  am  not  wood,  all  if  I  leude  be. 

It  is  not  so,  that  wote  I  well  parde. 

**  But  he  that  goeth  for  gold,  or  for  richesse, 
On  such  messages,  call  mm  what  ye  list^ 
And  this  that  thou  dost,  call  it  gentlenesse. 
Compassion,  and  fellowship,  and  trist, 
Depart  it  so,  for  wide  where  is  wist 
How  that  there  is  diversitie  required 
Betwixen  thinges  like,  as  I  have  lered. 

*^  And  that  thou  know  I  thinke  not  ne  wene, 
That  this  service  a  shame  be  or  jape, 
I  have  my  laire  sister  Polexene, 
Cassandre^  Helein,  or  any  of  the  frape. 
Be  she  never  so  faire,  or  well  yshape. 
Tell  me  whiche  thou  wilt  of  everychone 
To  have  for  thine,  and  let  me  than  alone. 

**  But  sith  that  thou  hast  done  me  this  service. 
My  life  to  save,  and  for  none  hope  of  mede  : 
So  for  the  love  of  God,  this  great  emprise 
Performe  it  out,  now  is  the  most  nede 
For  high  and  low,  withouten  any  drede^ 
I  woll  alway  thine  hestes  all  kepe. 
Have  now  good  night,  and  let  us  both  slope." 


Thus  held  hem  ech  of  other  well  apaied. 
That  all  the  world  ne  might  it  bet  amend, 
And  on  the  morrow  when  they  were  araied, 
Ech  to  his  owne  needs  gan  to  entend  : 
But  Troilus,  though  as  the  fire  he  brend. 
For  sharpe  desire  of  hope,  and  of  pleasaunce. 
He  not  forgate  his  good  govemaunce. 

But  in  himself,  with  manhood  gan  restrain 
Ech  rakell  deed,  and  ech  unbridled  chore. 
That  all  that  liven  soothe  for  to  saine, 
Ne  should  have  wist  by  word  or  by  manere 
Whst  that  he  ment,  as  touching  this  matere. 
From  every  wight,  as  ferre  as  is  the  cloud. 
He  was  so  wise,  and  well  dissimulen  coud^ 

And  all  the  while  which  that  I  now  d^/ue. 
This  was  his  life,  with  all  his  full  might : 
B  V  day  he  was  in  Martes  high  servise. 
That  is  to  saine,  in  armes  as  a  knight, 
And  for  the  more  part  all  the  long  night, 
He  Uy  and  thought  how  that  he  might  serve 
His  lady  best,  her  thanke  for  to  deserve, 

N'ill  I  not  sweare,  although  he  hty  soft. 
That  in  his  thought  n'as  somwhat  diseased, 
Ne  that  he  toumed  on  his  pillowes  oft, 
And  would  of  that  him  missed  have  ben  eased. 
But  in  such  case  men  be  nat  alway  pleased. 
For  naught  I  wote,  no  more  than  was  he, 
That  can  1  deeme  of  possibilite. 

But  certaine  is,  to  purpose  for  to  go. 

That  in  this  while,  as  written  is  in  geste. 

He  saw  his  lady  sometime,  and  also 

She  with  him  spake,  whan  that  she  durst  and  leste. 

And  by  hir  both  aviso,  as  was  the  best, 

Appointeden  full  warely  in  this  need. 

So  as  they  durst,  how  they  would  proceed. 

But  it  was  spoken  in  so  short  a  wise. 
In  such  awaite  alway,  and  in  such  feare, 
Least  any  wight  divinen  or  devise 
Would  of  hem  two,  or  to  it  lay  an  eare. 
That  all  this  world  so  lefe  to  hem  ne  were. 
As  that  Cupide  would  hem  his  grace  send, 
To  maken  of  her  speech  right  an  end. 

But  thilke  little  that  they  spake  or  wrought. 
His  wise  ghost  tooke  aye  of  all  such  hede. 
It  seemed  her  he  wiste  what  she  thought, 
Withouten  word,  so  that  it  was  no  nede 
To  bid  him  aught  to  doen,  or  aught  forbede. 
For  which  she  thought  that  love,  all  come  it  late, 
Of  all  joy  had  open^  her  the  yate. 

And  shortly  of  this  processe  for  to  pace. 
So  well  his  werke  and  wordes  he  beset. 
That  he  so  full  stood  in  his  Udies  grace. 
That  twenty  thousand  times  ere  she  let. 
She  thonked  God  she  ever  with  him  met. 
So  could  he  him  goveme  in  such  servise, 
That  all  the  world  ne  might  it  bet  devise. 

For  she  found  him  so  discreet  in  all. 
So  secret,  and  of  such  obeisaunce, 
That  well  she  felt  he  was  to  her  a  wall 
Of  steel,  and  shield  of  every  displeataunce, 
That  to  been  in  his  good  govemaunce. 
So  wise  he  was,  she  was  no  more  afered, 
I  meane  as  ferre  as  aught  ben  requered.    . 
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And  PandATOS  to  quicke  alway  the  fire, 
Was  ever  ylike  prest  and  diligent, 
To  ease  hia  friend  was  set  all  his  desire, 
He  sbone  aye  on,  he  to  and  fro  was  sent, 
He  letters  bare,  whan  Troilus  was  absent, 
That  never  man,  as  in  his  friendes  node, 
Ne  bare  him  bet  than  he,  withouten  drede. 

But  now  perayenture  some  man  waiten  would 

That  every  word,  or  send,  look,  or  chere 

Of  Troilos,  that  I  rehearoen  should. 

In  all  this  while,  unto  his  lady  dere, 

I  trow  it  were  a  long  thing  for  to  here,  ' 

Or  of  what  wight  that  stant  in  such  disjoint 

His  wordes  aU,  or  every  looke  to  point. 

Forsooth  I  have  not  herd  it  done  ere  this, 
In  story  none,  ne  no  man  here  I  wene, 
And  though  I  would,  I  could  not  ywis, 
For  there  was  some  epistle  hem  betwene^ 
That  would  (as  saith  mine  autor)  wel  contene 
Nie  half  this  boke,  of  which  him  list  not  write, 
How  ^ould  I  than  a  line  of  it  endite  ! 

But  to  the  great  effect,  than  say  I  thus. 
That  stonden  in  concord  and  in  quiete 
This  ilke  two,  Creseide  and  Troilus, 
As  I  have  told,  and  in  this  time  swete. 
Save  onely  often  might  they  not  mete, 
Ne  leisure  have,  hir  speeches  to  fulfell. 
That  it  befell  right  as  I  shall  you  tell. 

That  Pandarus,  that  ever  did  his  might, 
Right' for  the  fine  that  I  shall  speake  of  here, 
As  for  to  bringen  to  his  house  some  night 
His  faire  nece,  and  Troilus  yfere. 
Where  as  at  leiser  all  this  hif^h  matere 
Touching  hir  love  were  at  the  full  up  bound. 
Had  out  of  doubt  a  time  to  it  found. 

For  he  with  great  deliberation 

Had  every  t£ng  that  thereto  might  availe 

Fome  cast,  and  put  in  execution. 

And  nether  left  for  cost  ne  for  travaile. 

Come  if  hem  liste,  hem  should  nothing  faile, 

And  for  to  ben  in  aught  aspied  there, 

That  wist  he  well  an  impossible  were. 

Dredelesse  it  clere  was  in  the  wind 

Of  every  pie,  and  every  let  game. 

Now  all  is  well,  for  all  the  world  is  blind 

In  this  matter,  both  fremed  and  tame, 

This  timber  is  all  ready  up  to  frame, 

Us  lacketh  naught,  but  that  we  weten  would 

A  oertaine  houre,  in  which  she  oomen  should. 

And  Troilus,  that  all  this  purveyaunoe 

Knew  at  the  full,  and  waited  on  it  aye. 

And  hereupon  eke  made  great  ordinaunce. 

And  found  his  cause^  and  therwith  his  arraye, 

If  that  he  were  missed  night  or  day. 

They  thought  there  while  he  was  about  this  servise^ 

That  he  was  gone  to  done  his  saorifiee, 

And  must  at  such  a  temple  alone  wake. 

Answered  of  Apollo  for  to  be. 

And  first  to  sene  the  holy  laurer  quake, 

£r  that  Apollo  spake  out  of  the  tree. 

To  tellen  him  next  whan  Greeks  should  flie, 

And  forthy  let  him  no  man,  Crod  forbede. 

But  pray  Apollo  helpe  in  this  nede. 


*> 


Now  is  there  litell  more  for  to  done, 
But  Pandare  up,  and  shortly  for  to  saine. 
Right  Bone  upon  the  chaunging  of  the  Mone, 
Whan  lightiesae  is  the  world  a  night  or  twaine;. 
And  that  the  welkin  shope  him  for  to  raine. 
He  streight  a  morrow  unto  his  nece  went. 
Ye  have  well  herde  the  fine  of  bis  oitent. 

Whan  he  was  comen,  he  gan  anon  to  plaj. 
As  he  was  wont,  and  of  hunselfe  to  jape. 
And  finally  he  swore,  and  gan  her  say. 
By  this  and  that,  she  should  him  not  escape. 
No  longer  done  him  after  her  to  gape : 
But  certainly,  she  must,  by  her  leve. 
Come  sonpen  in  his  house  with  him  at  ere. 

At  which  she  lough,  and  san  her  fint  exeose. 
And  said :  **  It  raineth  :  To,  how  shoold  I  gone, 
**  Let  be,"  (quod  he)  '^ne  stonde  not  thus  to  mnae. 
This  mote  be  don,  ye  shal  come  there  anone,** 
So  at  the  last,  hereof  they  fell  at  one : 
Or  eles  &st  he  swore  her  in  her  eere. 
He  nolde  never  oomen  there  she  were. 

Sone  after  this,  she  to  him  gan  rowne, 

And  asked  him  if  Troilus  were  there. 

He  swore  her  nay,  for  he  was  out  of  towne  : 

And  said,  "  Nece,  I  suppose  that  he  were  there. 

You  durst  never  thereof  have  the  more  fere  t 

For  rather  than  men  might  him  there  aspie. 

Me  were  lever  a  thousand  folde  to  die." 

Naught  list  mine  auotonr  fully  to  dedare. 

What  that  she  thought,  whan  as  he  said  so. 

That  Troilus  was  out  of  towne  yfare^ 

And  if  he  said  thereof  soth  or  no. 

But  that  withouten  awaite  with  him  to  go. 

She  graunted  him,  sith  he  her  that  besoughty 

And  as  his  nece  obeyed  as  her  ought. 

But  nathelesse,  yet  gan  she  him  besedi, 
(Although  with  him  to  gone  it  was  no  fere) 
For  to  beware  of  gofisshe  peoples  qiecfa. 
That  dremen  thinges,  which  uuit  never  wex«. 
And  wel  aviso  him  whom  he  brought  there  : 
And  said  him,  **  Erne,  sens  I  must  on  you  trot, 
Loke  al  be  wel,  and  do  now  as  you  lisL" 

He  swore  her  this  by  stockes  and  by  stonee. 
And  by  the  Goddes  that  in  Heven  dwell. 
Or  eles  were  him  lever  soule  and  boneo. 
With  Pluto  king,  as  depe  ben  in  Hell 
As  Tantalus  :  what  should  I  more  tell  f 
When  al  was  well,  he  rose  and  toke  hia  lere. 
And  she  to  souper  came  whan  it  was  eve. 

With  a  oertaine  number  of  her  own  men. 
And  with  her  faire  nece  Antigone, 
And  other  of  her  women  nine  or  ten. 
But  who  was  glad  now,  who,  as  trowe  yee  I 
But  Troilus,  that  stode  and  might  it  see 
Throughout  a  litel  window  in  a  stewe^ 
Ther  he  beshet,  sith  midnight,  was  in  mew^ 

Unwist  of  every  wight,  but  of  Pandare. 
But  to  the  point,  now  whan  that  she  was  come^ 
With  al  joy,  and  al  her  frendes  in  fare^ 
Here  eme  anon  in  armes  hath  her  nom^ 
And  than  to  the  souper  al  and  srane, 
Whan  as  time  was^  full  softe  they  hem  set, 
God  wot  there  was  no  deinte  fexre  to  fet. 
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And  after  souper  gonnen  they  to  rise, 

At  ease  well,  with  herte  full  fresh  and  glade, 

And  wel  was  him  that  coude  best  devise 

To  liken  her,  or  that  her  langhen  made, 

He  songe,  she  plaide,  he  told  a  tale  of  Wade  : 

But  at  the  last^  as  every  thing  hath  end. 

She  toke  her  leave,  and  nedes  would  thence  wend. 

But  O  Fortone^  exeentrice  of  wierdes, 

0  influences  of  these  hevens  hicj, 

Soth  is,  that  under  God  ye  ben  our  luerdes, 
Though  to  us  beestes  ben  the  causes  wrie  : 
This  meoe  I  now,  for  she  gan  homeward  hie  ; 
But  execute  was  all  beside  hir  leve^ 
At  the  goddes  wil,  for  which  she  must  bleve. 

The  bente  Mone  with  her  homes  all  pale^ 
Satumus  and  Jove,  in  Cancro  joyned  were^ 
That  such  a  raine  from  Heven  gan  availe. 
That  every  manor  woman  that  was  there^ 
Had  of  that  smoky  raine  a  very  feere  : 
At  which  Pandare  tho  lough,  and  said  thenne, 
**  Now  were  it  time  a  lady  to  go  henne. 

^  But  good  nece,  if  I  might  ever  please 
You  any  thing,  than  pray  I  you,"  ( quod  he) 
'^  To  don  mine  herte  as  now  so  great  an  ease^ 
As  for  to  dwell  here  al  this  night  with  me. 
For  why !  this  is  your  owne  house  parde : 
For  by  my  trouth,  I  say  it  nat  in  game. 
To  wende  as  now,  it  were  to  me  a  shame.*' 

Creseide^  which  that  could  as  much  good 
As  halfe  a  world,  toke  hede  of  his  praire, 
And  sens  it  rained,  and  al  was  in  a  flode. 
She  thought,  <<  As  good  chepe  may  I  dwel  here 
And  graunt  it  gladly  with  a  frendes  diere. 
And  have  a  thonk,  as  grutch  and  than  abide. 
For  home  to  go  it  may  nat  well  betide." 

*'  I  wol,"  (quod  she)  <<mine  uncle  liefe  and  dere. 
Sens  that  you  list,  it  skill  is  to  be  so, 

1  am  right  glad  with  you  to  dwellen  here^ 
I  said  but  agame  that  I  would  go." 

**  Ywis  graunt  mercy  nece,"  (quod  he)  ^  tho : 

Were  it  agame  or  no,  sothe  to  tell. 

Now  am  I  gUd,  sens  that  you  list  to  dwel." 

Thus  al  is  wel,  but  tho  began  aright 
The  newe  joy,  and  al  the  fest  againe, 
But  Panduus,  if  goodly  had  he  might, 
He  would  have  hied  her  to  bedde  full  faine, 
And  said,  ^  O  Lord,  this  is  an  huge  raine, 
This  were  a  wether  for  to  sleepen  in. 
And  that  I  rede  us  soone  to  begin. 

"  And  nece,  wote  ye  where  I  well  you  Uy, 
For  that  we  shul  not  liggen  ferre  a  sender. 
And  for  ye  neither  shullen,  dare  I  say. 
Here  noise  of  raine,  ne  yet  of  thonder  1 
By  God  right  in  my  closet  yonder. 
And  I  wol  in  that  utter  house  alone, 
Ben  wardain  of  your  women  everichone. 

<*  And  in  this  middle  chambre  that  ye  se, 
Shal  your  women  slepen,  wel  and  soft. 
And  there  I  said,  shal  your  selven  be : 
And  if  ye  liggen  wel  to  night,  come  oft, 
And  careth  not  what  wether  is  aloft. 
The  wine  anone,  and  whan  so  you  lest. 
Go  we  to  slepe,  I  trowe  it  be  the  best." 


There  n*is  no  more,  but  hereafter  sone 
They  voide,  dronke,  and  travers  draw  anone, 
Gan  every  wight  that  hath  nought  to  done 
More  in  the  place,  out  of  the  chambre  gone. 
And  ever  more  so  stereliche  it  rone. 
And  blewe  therwith  so  wonderliche  loude. 
That  wel  nigh  no  man  heren  other  coude. 

Tho  Pandarus  her  eme,  right  as  him  ought 
With  women,  such  as  were  her  most  about, 
Ful  glad  unto  her  beddes  side  her  brought, 
And  toke  his  leave,  and  gan  ful  lowe  lout. 
And  said,  **  Here  at  this  closet  dore  without. 
Right  overtwhart,  your  women  liggen  all, 
Tlukt  whom  ye  list  of  hem,  ye  may  sone  call. 

Lo,  whan  that  she  was  in  the  doeet  laid. 

And  al  her  women  forth  by  ordinaunoe, 

A  bedde  weren,  there  as  I  have  said. 

There  n'as  no  more  to  skippen  nor  to  praunoe, 

But  boden  go  to  bedde  wim  misohaunoe. 

If  anv  wight  storing  were  any  where. 

And  let  hem  slepen,  that  abedde  were. 

Bat  Pandarus,  that  wel  couth  echo  adde. 
The  old  daunce,  and  every  point  therin. 
Whan  that  he  saw  that  all  thing  was  wele. 
He  thought  he  wold  upon  his  werke  begin : 
And  ^jBji  the  stewe  dore  al  soft  unpin. 
As  still  as  a  stone,  without  lenger  let, 
By  Troilus  adoun  right  he  him  set. 

And  sliortly  to  the  point  right  for  to  gone. 
Of  al  this  werke  he  told  him  worde  and  end. 
And  said,  **  Make  thee  redy  right  anone. 
For  thou  shalt  into  Heven  bliase  wend." 
**  Now  blisfull  Venus,  thou  me  grace  send," 
(Quod  Troilus)  **  for  never  yet  no  dede. 
Had  I  er  now,  ne  halfendele  the  drede." 

(Quod  Pandarus)  <*  Ne  drede  thee  never  a  dele. 

For  it  shal  be  right  as  thou  wolt  desire. 

So  thrive  I,  this  night  shall  I  make  it  wde, 

Or  casten  ijl  the  gruel  in  the  fire." 

**  Yet  blisful  Venus  this  night  thou  me  enspire," 

(Quod  Troilus)  **  as  wis  as  I  the  serve. 

And  ever  bet  and  bet  shall  tiU  I  sterve. 

^  And  if  I  had,  0  Venus,  ful  of  mirth, 
Aspectes  badde  of  Mars,  or  of  Satume, 
Or  thou  combuste,  or  let  were  in  my  birth. 
Thy  £ftiher  prav,  al  thiike  harme  distume 
Of  grace,  and  that  I  glad  ayen  may  tuzne: 
For  love  of  him  thou  lovedst  in  the  shawe, 
I  mean  Aden,  that  with  the  bore  was  slawe. 

^  Jove  eke,  fat  the  love  of  fSaire  Europe, 
The  which  in  forme  of  a  bulle  away  thou  fet : 
Now  help,  O  Mars,  thou  with  thy  blody  cope 
For  love  of  Cipria,  thou  me  naught  ne  let : 
0  PheboB,  think  when  Daphne  her  selven  shot 
Under  the  barke,  and  laurer  wore  for  drede. 
Yet  for  her  love,  O  help  now  at  this  nede. 

^  Mercuric,  for  the  love  of  her  eke. 

For  which  Palbu  was  with  AeUuros  wroth. 

Now  helpe,  and  eke  Diane  I  the  beaeke. 

That  this  viage  be  nat  to  the  loth: 

O  fatall  sustren,  which  or  any  doth 

Me  diapen  was,  my  destine  me  sponne. 

So  helpeth  to  this  werke  that  is  biegonne." 
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(Quod  Puidanis)  *'  Th<m  wretched  mouses  herte. 

Art  thou  agut  so  that  she  will  the  bite! 

WUy  do  on  this  furred  doke  on  thy  sherte, 

And  folow  me,  for  I  wol  have  the  wite : 

But  bide,  and  let  me  gon  before  alite,** 

And  wiUi  that  he  gan  undone  a  trappe, 

And  Troilus  he  brought  in  by  the  lappe. 

The  Sterne  winde  so  londe  gan  for  to  rout 
That  no  wight  other  noise  might  here, 
And  they  that  laien  at  the  dore  without, 
Fnl  sikerlv  they  slepten  al  yfere : 
And  Panduns,  with  ful  sobre  chore, 
Goth  to  the  dore  anon  withouten  lette^ 
There  as  they  Uy,  and  softly  it  shetCe. 

And  as  he  oame  ayen  prively 

His  nece  awoke,  and  asketh,  ^  Who  goeth  there  T 

**  My  owne  dere  nece,"  (quod  he)  *<  it  am  I, 

Ne  wondreth  not,  ne  have  of  it  no  fere." 

And  nere  he  came,  and  said  her  in  her  eere : 

"  No  worde  for  love  of  Grod  I  you  beaech. 

Let  no  wight  arise,  and  here  of  our  spech." 

^  What,  which  way  be  ye  comen  t  benedicite," 
(Quod  die)  **  and  how  unwiste  of  hem  all ! " 
**  Here  at  this  secrete  trap  dore,"  (quod  he) 
(Quod  tho  Creseide)  <*  Let  me  some  wight  call :" 
'<  Eigh,  God  forbid  that  it  should  so  falv' 
(Quod  Pandarus)  **  that  ye  such  foly  wrought, 
^  They  might  demon  thing  they  nerer  er  thought 
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It  is  nat  good  a  sloping  hound  to  wake, 
Ne  yeve  a  wight  a  cause  for  to  devine. 
Your  women  slepen  al,  I  undertake, 
So  that  for  hem  the  house  men  might  mine. 
And  slepen  woUen  till  the  Sunne  shine. 
And  whan  my  tale  is  brought  to  an  end, 
Unwist  right  as  I  came,  so  wol  I  wende. 

*<  Now  nece  mine,  ye  shul  well  understonde," 
(Quod  he)  ^  so  as  ye  women  demen  all, 
That  for  to  hold  in  love  a  man  in  honde, 
And  him  her  lefe  and  dere  herte  to  call, 
And  maken  him  an  howne  above  to  call : 
I  mene,  as  love  an  other  in  this  mene  while. 
She  doth  her  selfe  a  shame,  and  him  a  gile. 

"  Now  whereby  that  I  tel  you  al  this. 
Ye  wote  your  selfe,  as  wel  as  any  wight, 
How  that  your  love  al  fiilly  graunted  is 
To  Troilus,  the  worthiest  wight 
One  of  the  world,  and  therto  trouth  yplight. 
That  but  it  were  on  him  alone,  ye  n*old 
Him  never  fiUsen,  while  ye  liven  should. 

**  Now  stonte  it  thus,  that  sith  I  fit>  you  went. 
This  Troilus,  right  platly  for  to  seine. 
Is  through  a  gutter  by  a  privy  went. 
Into  my  chambre  come  in  al  this  reine : 
Unwist  of  every  manor  wight  certauie. 
Save  of  my  selfe,  as  wisely  have  I  joy, 
And  by  the  fiuth  I  owe  to  Priam  of  Troy. 

^  And  he  is  come  in  such  paioe  and  distresse. 

That  but  if  he  be  al  fully  wood  by  this. 

He  sodainly  mote  fal  into  woodnesse, 

But  if  God  helpe :  and  cause  why  is  this ! 

He  saith  him  tolde  is  of  a  frende  of  his, 

How  that  ye  should  loven  one,  that  hJghtJIorsatp 

For  sorow  of  which  this  night  shal  be  his  last." 


Creseide,  whidi  that  al  this  wonder  herde^ 
Gan  sodainly  about  her  herte  cold. 
And  with  a  sighe  she  sorowfully  answerd, 
**  Alas,  I  wende  who  so  ever  tales  told. 
My  dere  herte  woulden  me  nat  have  hold 
So  lightly  fanlse :  alas  eonceites  wrong. 
What  harm  they  done,  for  now  live  I  to  long. 

<*  Horaste  alas,  and  falsen  Troilus, 

I  know  him  not,  God  helpe  me  so,"  (quod  ahe) 

**  Alas,  what  wicked  spirite  told  him  thus. 

Now  oertes,  eme,  to  morrow  and  I  him  ae, 

I  shal  therof  as  full  exciisen  me, 

As  ever  did  woman,  if  him  like," 

And  with  that  word  she  gan  ful  sore  nke. 

•'O  God,"  rquod  she)  •'so  woridly  selineHe 

Which  cleiiEes  callen  false  felicite, 

Ymedled  is  with  many  bittemeese, 

Ful  anj^uishous,  than  is,  God  wote,"  (quod  she) 

«  Condicion  of  veine  prosperite. 

For  either  joyes  comen  nat  yfere. 

Or  eles  no  wight  hath  hem  alway  here. 

•*  O  brotil  wele  of  mannes  joy  unstable. 

With  what  wight  so  thou  be,  or  thou  who  play. 

Either  he  wote,  that  thou  joy  art  mutable, 

Or  wote  it  nat,  it  mote  ben  one  of  tway  : 

Now  if  he  wot  it  nat,  how  may  he  say. 

That  he  hath  very  joy  and  silmesse, 

That  is  of  ignorance  aie  in  derkenesae  ! 

^  Now  if  he  wote  that  joy  is  transitory. 
As  every  joy  of  worldly  thins  mote  flee. 
Than  every  time  he  that  hath  in  memory. 
The  drede  of  losing,  maketh  him  that  he 
May  in  no  parfite  sikemesse  be : 
And  if  to  lese  his  joy,  he  set  a  mite. 
Than  semeth  it,  that  joy  is  worth  ful  lite. 

'^  Wherfore  I  wol  define  in  this  matere. 
That  tmely  for  aught  I  can  eq)ie. 
There  is  no  very  wele  in  this  world  here. 
But  0  thou  wicked  serpent  Jalousie, 
Thou  misbeleved,  and  envious  folic. 
Why  hast  thou  Troilus  made  to  me  untrist. 
That  never  yet  agilte,  that  I  wist  t " 

(Quod  Pandarus)  "  Thus  fidlen  is  this  caas." 

"  Why  uncle  mine,"  (quod  she)  '<  who  told  him  ^1ih»j 

And  why  doth  my  dere  herte  thus,  alas  !" 

**  Ye  wote,  ye  nece  mine,"  (quod  he)  «  what  it  is, 

I  hope  al  shal  we  wel,  that  is  amis. 

For  ye  may  qnenche  al  this,  if  that  you  lest. 

And  doeth  right  so,  I  hold  it  for  the  best." 

^  So  shal  I  do  to  morrow,  ywis,"  (quod  she) 
**  And  God  tofome,  so  tha^  it  shall  suiSce  : " 
**  To  morow  alas,  that  we^  fiure,"  (quod  he) 
^  Nay,  nay,  it  may  nat  stonden  in  this  wise : 
For  nece  mine,  this  writen  derkes  wise. 
That  peril  is  with  dretching  in  drawe. 
Nay  soche  abodes  ben  nat  worth  an  hawe. 

"  Nece,  all  thing  hath  time  I  dare  avow. 
For  whan  a  chambre  a  fire  is  or  an  hall. 
Well  more  nede  is,  it  sodainly  rescow. 
Than  to  disputen  and  aske  amonges  aU, 
How  the  candle  in  the  strawe  is  fall : 
Ah  benedicite,  for  al  among  that  fare. 
The  harme  is  done,  and  &rwel  feldefare. 
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^*  And  nece  mine,  ne  take  it  nat  a  grefe, 
If  that  ye  suffre  him  al  night  in  this  wo, 
God  helpe  me  so,  ye  had  him  never  lefe, 
That  dare  I  sain,  now  there  is  bat  we  two, 
But  wel  I  wote  that  ye  wol  nat  so  do, 
Ye  ben  to  wise  to  done  so  great  folie, 
To  put  his  life  al  night  in  jeopardie." 

**  Had  I  him  never  lefe  I  By  Grod  I  wene, 

Ye  had  never  thing  so  lefe,"  (quod  she.) 

^  Now  by  my  thrifte/'(quod  he)'' that  shall  be  sene. 

For  sith  ye  make  this  ensample  of  me. 

If  iche  al  night  would  him  in  sorow  se, 

For  al  the  treasour  in  the  tonne  of  Troie, 

I  bidde  Qod,  I  never  mote  have  joie, 

"  Now  loke  than,  if  ye  that  ben  his  love. 
Should  put  his  life  al  night  in  jeopardie. 
For  thing  of  nought :  now  by  that  Grod  above 
Nat  onely  this  delay  cometh  of  folie. 
But  of  malice,  if  that  I  should  nat  lie : 
What,  platly  and  ye  suffre  him  in  distresse. 
Ye  neither  bounte  done  ne  gentiluesse." 

(Quod  tho  Creseide)  **  Well  ye  done  o  thing. 
And  ye  therwith  shal  stinte  al  his  disease, 
Have  here  and  here  to  him  this  blew  ring, 
For  there  is  nothing  might  him  better  plese. 
Save  I  my  selfe,  ne  more  his  herte  apese, 
And  say,  my  dere  herte,  that  his  sorow. 
Is  causelesse,  that  shal  he  sene  to  morow." 
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A  ring,"  (quod  he)  ''ye  hasel  wodes  shaken. 
Ye  nece  mine,  that  ring  must  have  a  stone. 
That  might  deed  men  alive  all  maken. 
And  such  a  ring  trowe  I  that  yee  have  none  : 
Discrecion  out  of  your  heed  is  gone. 
That  fele  I  now,"  (quod  he)  '*  and  that  is  routh 

0  time  ylost,  wel  maiest  thou  cursen  sleuth. 

"  Wote  ye  not  wel  that  noble  and  b*e  corage 
Ne  soroweth  nat,  ne  stinteth  eke  for  lite, 
I  But  if  a  foole  were  in  a  jelous  rage, 
I  I  n'old  setten  at  his  sorow  a  mite, 
I  But  feste  him  with  a  fewe  wordes  all  white, 
I  Another  day  whan  that  I  might  him  find  ; 
,  But  this  thing  stant  al  in  another  kind. 

!  "  This  is  so  eentle  and  so  tender  of  herte, 
That  with  his  death  he  wol  his  sorrows  wreke, 
For  trust  it  well,  how  sore  that  him  smart, 
'  He  woU  to  you  no  jealous  wordes  speke, 
I  And  fortliy  nece,  er  that  his  herte  breke, 
'  So  speke  your  selfe  to  him  of  this  matere, 
For  with  a  worde  ye  may  his  herte  store. 

«  Now  have  I  told  what  peril  he  is  in. 
And  is  coming  unwist  is  to  every  wight, 
Ne  parde  haime  may  there  be  none,  ne  sin, 

1  wol  my  self  be  with  you  all  this  night, 
Ye  know  eke  how  it  is  your  owne  knight. 
And  that  by  right,  ye  must  upon  him  triste. 
And  I  al  prsst  to  fetch  him  whan  you  liste." 

This  accident  so  pitous  was  to  here. 
And  eke  so  like  a  sothe,  at  prime  face. 
And  Troilos  her  knight,  to  her  so  dere, 
His  prive  oommin^,  and  the  siker  place. 
That  though  she  did  him  as  than  a  grace, 
Considred  all  thinges  as  they  now  stood, 
No  wonder  is,  sens  he  did  al  for  good. 


Creseide  answerde, "  As  wisely  God  at  rest 
My  soule  bring,  as  me  is  for  him  wo. 
And,  erne,  y  wis,  faine  would  I  don  the  best, 
If  that  I  grace  had  for  to  do  so. 
But  whether  that  ye  dwell,  or  for  him  go, 
I  am,  till  God  me  better  minde  send. 
At  dulcarnopfTight  at  my  wittes  end." 

(Quod  Pandams)  "  Ye,  nece,  wol  ye  here, 

Dulcamon  is  called  fleming  of  wretches. 

It  semeth  herd,  for  wretches  wol  nought  lore. 

For  very  slouth,  or  other  wilfull  tetches, 

This  is  said  by  hem  that  be  not  worth  two  fetches, 

But  ye  ben  wise,  and  that  ye  ban  on  bond, 

N'is  neither  harde,  ne  skilfull  to  withstond." 

"  Than,  eme,"  (quod  she)  "  doeth  here  as  yon  list, 

But  ere  he  come,  I  wol  up  first  arise, 

And  for  the  love  of  God,  sens  all  my  trist 

Is  on  you  two,  and  ye  beth  bothe  wise. 

So  werketh  now,  in  so  discrete  a  wise. 

That  1  honour  may  have  and  he  plesaunce, 

For  I  am  here,  al  in  your  govemaunce." 

"  That  is  well  said,"  (quod  he)  "  my  nece  dere. 
There  good  thrifte  on  that  wise  gentill  herte, 
But  liggeth  still,  and  taketh  him  right  here, 
It  nedeth  nat  no  ferther  for  him  start. 
And  echo  of  you  easeth  other  sorowes  smart, 
For  love  of  God,  and  Venus  I  the  hery. 
For  sone  hope  I,  that  we  shall  ben  mexy." 

This  Troilus  full  sone  on  knees  him  sette. 
Full  sobrely,  right  by  her  beddes  heed. 
And  in  his  beste  wise  his  lady  grette  : 
But  lord  so  she  woxe  sodainliche  reed, 
Ne  though  men  should  smiten  of  her  heed. 
She  could  not  o  word  a  right  out  bring, 
So  Bodainly  for  his  sodaine  coining. 

But  Pandams,  that  so  wel  coulde  fele 

In  every  thing,  to  play  anon  began. 

And  said, "  Nece  se  how  this  lord  gan  knele  : 

How  for  your  trouth,  se  this  gentil  man :" 

And  with  that  worde,  he  for  a  quishen  ran. 

And  saied, "  Kneleth  now  while  that  thou  lest. 

There  God  your  hertes  bring  sone  at  rest." 

Can  I  naught  sain,  for  she  bad  him  nat  rise. 

If  sorow  it  put  out  of  remembraunce. 

Or  eles  that  she  toke  it  in  the  wise 

Of  duetie,  as  for  his  observaunce, 

But  well  find  I,  she  did  him  this  pleasaunce. 

That  she  him  lust,  althoush  she  siked  sore. 

And  bad  him  sit  adoun  withouten  more. 

(Quod  Pandams)  "  Now  woU  ye  well  begin. 
Now  doth  him  sitte  downe,  good  nece  dere 
Upon  your  beddes  side,  al  there  within. 
That  ech  of  you  the  bet  may  other  here," 
And  with  that  worde  he  drew  him  to  the  fiere. 
And  toke  a  light,  and  founde  his  countenauuce. 
As  for  to  loke  upon  an  old  romaunce. 

Creseide  that  was  Troilus  lady  right, 
And  dere  stode  in  a  ground  of  sikeraesse. 
All  thought  she  her  servant  and  her  knight 
Ne  should  none  untrouth  in  her  ^esse : 
That  nathelesse,  considered  his  distresse. 
And  that  love  is  in  cause  of  such  folie. 
Thus  to  him  spake  she  of  his  jelousie. 
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**  Lo,  herte  mine,  as  would  the  exoeUence 
Of  love,  ayenst  the  which  that  no  man  may, 
Ne  ought  eke  goodly  maken  remstence. 
And  eke  bicanse  I  felte  wel  and  say, 
Your  great  trouth,  and  service  every  day : 
And  that  your  herte  al  mine  was,  soth  to  saine, 
This  drove  me  for  to  rewe  upon  yoor  paine. 

**  And  your  goodnes  have  I  founden  alway  yet, 
Of  which,  my  dere  herte,  and  al  my  knight, 
I  thanke  it  you,  as  ferre  as  I  have  wit, 
Al  can  I  nat  as  much  as  it  were  right. 
And  I  emforth  my  conning  and  my  might 
Have,  and  aie  shal,  how  sore  that  ye  smert, 
Ben  to  you  trew  and  hole  with  all  mine  herte. 

"  And  dredelesse  that  shal  be  fogH^on  at  prove. 
But,  herte  mine,  what  al  this  ilS  te  sain 
Shall  well  be  told,  so  that  ye  noueht  you  greve 
Though  I  to  you  right  on  your  self  complain. 
For  there  with  meane  I  finally  the  pain. 
That  halte  your  herte  and  mine  in  heavinesse, 
Fully  to  slatne,  and  every  wrong  redresse. 

"  My  good  mine,  not  I,  for  why  ne  how 
That  jelousie  alas,  that  wicked  wivere, 
Thus  causeleese  is  oropen  into  you, 
The  harme  of  which  I  would  fiune  delivere  : 
Alas,  that  he  all  hole  or  of  him  some  slivere 
Should  have  his  refute  in  so  digne  a  place. 
That  Jove,  him  sone  out  of  your  herte  race. 

**  But  0  thou,  O  auctour  of  nature. 
Is  this  an  honour  to  thy  dignite. 
That  folke  ungilty  suffren  here  injure. 
And  who  that  gilty  is,  al  quite  goeth  he  ! 

0  were  it  lefuU  for  to  plaine  of  the. 
That  undeserved  sufferest  jalousie, 

0,  that  I  would  upon  thee  plaine  and  crie. 

'^  Eke  al  my  wo  is  this,  that  folke  now  nsen 
To  saine  right  thus  :  ye  jalousie  is  love. 
And  would  a  bushel  of  venim  al  excusen. 
For  that  a  grane  of  love  is  on  it  shove, 
But  that  wote  high  Jove  that  sit  above, 
If  it  be  liker  love,  hate,  or  grame. 
And  after  that  it  ought  beare  his  name. 

"  But  certaine  is,  some  manor  jalousie 
Is  excusable,  more  than  some  ywis. 
As  whan  cause  is,  and  some  such  fantasie 
With  pite  so  well  expressed  is. 
That  it  unneth  doeth  or  saith  amis. 
But  goodly  drinketh  up  al  his  distresse. 
And  that  excuse  I  for  the  gentilnesse. 

^  And  some  so  ftill  of  fury  is,  and  despite. 
That  it  surmounteth  his  repression. 
But,  herte  mine,  ye  be  not  in  that  plite. 
That  thonke  I  God,  for  which  your  passion, 

1  will  nat  call  it  but  illusion 

Of  haboundance  of  love,  and  beste  cure. 
That  doth  your  herte  this  disease  endure. 

"  Of  whiche  I  am  sory,  but  not  wrothe. 
But  for  my  devoir  and  your  hertes  rest, 
Whan  so  you  list,  by  ordal  or  by  othe. 
By  sorte,  or  in  what  wise  so  you  lest, 
For  love  of  God,  let  preve  it  for  the  best. 
And  if  that  I  be  gilty,  do  me  die, 
AUs,  what  might  I  more  done  or  seie." 


With  that  a  few  bright  teeres  new. 

Out  of  her  even  fel,  and  thus  she  seid, 

**  Now  God  Ihoo  wost,  in  thought  ne  diede  notrew 

To  Troilus  was  never  yet  Creseid," 

With  that  her  heed  doun  in  the  bed  she  leid. 

And  with  the  shete  it  wrigb,  and  ng^ied  sore. 

And  held  her  peoe,  nat  a  word  spake  she  more. 


But  now  help  Grod,  to  qneneh  al  this 
So  hope  I  that  he  shall,  for  he  best  may. 
For  I  have  sene  of  a  full  misty  morow, 
Folowen  ful  oft  a  mery  somers  day. 
And  after  winter  foloweth  grene  May, 
Men  sene  all  day,  and  redeii  eke  in  stories. 
That  after  sharpe  shonres  ben  victories. 

This  Troilns,  whan  he  her  wordes  herde, 
Have  ye  no  care,  him  list  nat  to  slepe. 
For  it  thought  him  no  strokes  of  a  yerde 
To  here  or  see  Creseide  his  lady  wepe. 
But  well  he  felt  about  his  herte  crepe. 
For  every  teare  which  that  Creseide  astert. 
The  crampe  of  death,  to  straine  him  by  the 


And  in  his  minde  he  gan  the  time  aecinse 
That  he  came  there,  and  that  he  was  borne. 
For  now  is  wicke  toumed  into  worse. 
And  all  that  labour  he  hath  doen  befome. 
He  wende  it  lost,  he  thought  he  nas  but  lome^ 
**  0  Pandarus,'*  thought  he,  <<  alas,  th^  wile, 
Serveth  of  nought,  so  welaway  the  while.*' 

And  therwithall  he  hing  adoun  his  hedde. 
And  fell  on  knees,  and  sorowfully  he  sight. 
What  might  he  sain  1  he  felt  he  n'as  bat  dedde^ 
For  wroth  was  she  that  should  his  sorows  light : 
But  nathelesse,  whan  that  he  speaken  might. 
Than  said  he  thus,  <'  God  wote  that  of  thw  game. 
Whan  all  is  wist,  than  am  I  not  to  blame. '' 

Therwith  the  sorow  of  his  herte  shot. 
That  from  his  eyen  fell  there  nat  a  tere;, 
And  every  spirite  his  vigour  in  knot. 
So  they  astonied  or  oppressed  were  : 
The  feling  of  sorrow,  or  of  his  fere. 
Or  aught  els,  fledde  were  out  of  toune, 
A  doune  he  fell  all  sodainly  in  swoune. 

This  was  no  little  sorrow  for  to  se. 

But  all  was  husht,  and  Pandare  up  as  &st, 

"  0  nece,  peace,  or  we  be  lost "  (quod  he.) 

Bethe  nat  agast,  but  certain  at  last. 

For  this  or  that,  he  into  bedde  him  cast. 

And  saied,  **  O  thefe,  is  this  a  mannes  herte  1" 

And  off  he  rent  all  to  his  bare  sherte. 


And  saied  ^  Nece,  but  an  ye  heipe  us  now, 

Alas,  your  owne  Troilus  is  forlome." 

**  Ywis  so  would  I,  and  I  wist  how. 

Full  fain"  (quod  she)  *<  alas,  that  I  was  borne. 

**  Ye,  nece,  well  ye  pullen  out  the  thonie 

That  sticketh  in  his  herte  1 "  (quod  Pandare) 

^  Say  all  foryeve,  and  stint  is  all  this  fare.  ~ 
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"  Ye,  that  to  me  "  ^quod  she)  ^full  lever 
Than  all  the  good  the^unne  about  goeth  ;" 
And  therwithall  she  swore  him  in  Iub  eare, 
"  Ywis  my  dere  herte  I  am  not  wrothe, 
Have  here  my  trouth,  and  many  other  othe, 
Now  speake  to  me,  for  it  am  I  Creseide  :" 
But  all  for  naught,  yet  might  he  nat  abreide. 
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Therwith  his  ponloe,  and  paums  of  his  hondes 
They  gan  to  frote,  and  wete  hta  temples  twain. 
And  to  deliver  him  fro  bitter  bondea, 
She  oft  him  kist,  and  shortly  for  to  sain, 
Him  to  rewaken  she  did  all  her  pain. 
And  at  the  last  he  gan  his  breath  to  drawe, 
And  of  his  swongh  sone  after  that  adawe. 

And  gan  bet  minde,  and  reason  to  him  take. 
But  wonder  sore  he  was  abashed  ywis. 
And  with  a  sigh  whan  he  gan  bet  awake 
He  saied,  •'O  mercy  God,  what  thing  is  this !" 
**  Why  do  ye  with  your  selven  thus  amis !" 
(Quod  tho  Creseide)  <*  is  this  a  mans  game, 
What  Troilns,  woU  ye  do  thus  for  shame  T' 

And  therwithal  her  arm  over  him  she  laied, 
And  all  foiyave,  and  ofttme  him  kest. 
He  thonked  her,  and  to  her  spaks  and  saied 
As  fell  to  purpose,  for  his  hertes  rest. 
And  she  to  that  answerde  him  as  her  lest, 
And  with  her  goodly  wordes  him  disport 
She  gan  and  oft  his  sorowes  to  comfort 

(Quod  Pandarus)  *<  for  ought  I  can  aspien, 
This  light  nor  I  ne  senren  here  of  naught, 
Light  IB  nat  good  for  sike  folkes  eyen. 
But  for  the  love  of  God,  sens  ye  been  brought 
In  this  good  plite,  let  now  none  heyy  thought 
Been  hanged  in  the  hertes  of  you  twey, 
And  bare  thfi-Candle  to  thfiiduiimey." 

Soone  after  this,  though  it  no  nede  were, 
Whan  she  soche  othes  as  her  Ust  devise 
Had  of  hem  take,  her  thought  tho  no  fere, 
Ne  cause  eke  none,  to  bid  him  thens  rise  : 
Yet  lesee  thing  than  othes  may  suffice. 
In  many  a  case,  for  every  wight  I  geese, 
That  loveth  weU,  meaneth  but  gentihu 


But  in  effect  she  would  wete  anon. 
Of  what  man,  and  eke  where,  and  also  why 
He  jalous  was,  sens  there  was  cause  non : 
And  eke  the  signs  that  he  toke  it  by. 
She  bade  him  that  to  tell  her  busily. 
Or  e\es  certain  she  bare  him  on  honde. 
That  this  was  doen  of  malice  her  to  fonde. 

Withouten  more,  shortly  for  to  sain 

He  must  obey  unto  hia  ladies  hest. 

And  for  the  lasse  harme  he  must  somwhat  fiun. 

He  saied  her,  whan  she  was  at  soche  a  fest, 

She  might  on  him  have  loked  at  the  lest, 

Not  I  nat  what,  all  dere  ynough  a  riidie^ 

As  he  that  nodes  must  a  cause  out  fidi. 

And  she  answerde,  <*  Swete,  all  were  it  so 
What  harme  was  that,  sens  I  non  evill  mesne ! 
For  by  that  God  that  bought  us  bothe  two. 
In  all  manor  thing  is  mine  entent  deane : 
Soeh  arguments  ne  be  nat  worth  a  beane  : 
WoU  ye  the  childist  jalous  oounterfete^ 
Now  were  it  worthy  that  ye  were  ybete.** 

Tho  Troilus  gan  sorowfuUy  to  sike 

Iiest  she  be  wroth,  him  thought  his  herte  deide, 

And  saied,  *'  AUs,  upon  my  sorowes  sike. 

Have  mercy,  O  swete  herte  mine  Creseide  : 

And  if  that  in  tho  wordes  that  I  seide. 

Be  any  wrong,  I  woU  no  more  trespaoe, 

Boelh  what  you  list,  I  am  all  in  your  grace.** 


And  she  answerde, "  Of  gilt  misericorde. 
That  is  to  saine,  that  I  foryeve  all  this. 
And  evermore  on  this  night  you  recorde. 
And  bethe  well  ware  ye  do  no  more  amis  :" 
**  Nay,dere  herte  mine, nomore''  (quodhe)  ^ywis." 
<<  And  now"  ( quod  she)  **  that  I  have  you  do  smart, 
Foryeve  it  to  me,  mine  owne  swete  herte.** 

This  Troilus  with  blisse  of  that  surprised, 
Put  all  in  Groddes  hand,  as  he  that  ment 
Nothing  but  well,  and  sodainly  avised 
He  her  in  his  armes  fast  to  hun  hent : 
And  Pandarus,  with  a  full  good  entent, 
Laied  him  to  slepe,  and  saied,  *<  If  ye  be  wise, 
Sweveneth  not  now,  lest  more  folke  arise." 

What  mighfor  may  the  sely  larke  say. 
Whan  that  the  sparhauke  hath  him  in  his  fote, 
I  can  no  more,  but  of  these  ilke  tway, 
(To  whom  this  tale  sugre  be  or  sote) 
Though  I  taiy  a  yeere,  sometime  I  mote. 
After  mine  aucthour  tellen  hir  gladneese. 
As  well  as  I  have  told  hir  hevinesse. 

Creseide,  which  that  felt  her  thus  ytake, 
(As  writen  derkes  in  hir  bokes  o\i) 
Right  as  an  aspen  lefe  she  gan  to  quake. 
Whan  she  him  felt  her  in  ms  armes  fold : 
But  Troilus  all  hole  of  cares  cold, 
Gan  thanken  tho  the  bhsfull  goddes  seven. 
Through  sondiy  pains  to  bring  folk  to  Heven. 

This  Troilus  in  armes  gan  her  strains. 
And  saied  <^  Swete,  as  ever  mote  I  gone. 
Now  be  ye  caught,  here  is  but  we  twaine. 
Now  yeldeth  you,  for  other  boote  is  none  :" 
To  that  Creseide  answerde  thus  anone, 
"  Ne  had  I  er  now,  my  swete  herte  dere. 
Been  yolde  ywis^  I  were  now  not  here."  * 

0  Both  is  saied,  that  healed  for  to  be 
As  of  a  fever,  or  other  great  sickneese. 
Men  must  drinken,  as  we  often  se. 

Full  bitter  drinke  :  and  for  to  have  gladnesse 
Men  drinken  of  pain,  and  great  distrase  : 

1  mesne  it  here  by,  as  for  this  aventure. 
That  through  a  pain  hath  founden  al  his  cure. 

And  now  swetnesse  semeth  far  more  swete. 
That  bittemeese  assaied  was  bifome^ 
For  out  of  wo  in  blisse  now  they  flete, 
Non  soch  they  felten  sens  they  were  borne. 
Now  is  this  bet,  than  both  two  be  lome  : 
For  love  of  Grod,  take  every  woman  hede. 
To  werken  thus,  if  it  come  to  the  nede. 

Creseide  all  quite  from  every  drede  and  tene. 
As  she  that  just  cause  had  him  to  trist. 
Made  him  soche  feast,  it  joy  was  to  sene. 
Whan  she  his  trouth  and  clone  entent  wist : 
And  as  about  a  tree  with  many  a  twist 
Bitrent  and  writhe  the  swete  wodbinde. 
Can  eche  of  hem  in  armes  other  winde. 

And  as  the  newe  abashed  nightingale. 
That  stinteth  first,  whan  she  beginnetii  sing. 
Whan  that  she  heareth  any  hemes  tale. 
Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stealing. 
And  after  siker  doeUi  her  voice  outring  : 
Right  so  Creseide,  whan  that  her  drede  stent. 
Opened  her  herte,  and  told  him  her  entent. 
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And  right  as  he  that  seeth  his  death  yshapen. 
And  dien  mote,  in  aught  that  he  may  gesse. 
And  sodainlv  rescuous  doeth  hem  escapen. 
And  from  his  death  is  brought  in  sikemeese  : 
For  all  this  world,  in  soche  present  gladneese, 
Was  TroiluSy  and  hath  his  lady  swete  : 
With  worse  hap  God  let  us  never  mete. 

Her  armes  smal,  her  streight  backe  and  soft, 
Her  sides  long,  fleshy,  smooth,  and  white, 
He  gan  to  stroke,  and  good  thrift  had  full  oft, 
Her  snowisse  throte,  her  brestes  round  and  lite : 
Thus  in  this  Heaven  he  gan  him  to  delite, 
And  therwithall  a  thousand  times  her  kist, 
That  what  to  doen  for  joy  unneth  he  wist 

Than  sated  he  thus,  •*  0  Love,  0  Charite, 
Thy  mother  eke,  Citheria  the  swete. 
That  after  thy  selfe,  next  heried  be  she 
Venus  I  meane,  the  well  willy  planete  : 
And  next  that,  Imeneus  I  thee  grete. 
For  never  man  was  to  you  goddes  hold, 
As  I,  which  ye  have  brought  fro  cares  cold. 

**  Benigne  Love,  thou  holy  bond  of  thingen. 
Who  so  woll  grace,  and  list  thee  not  honouren, 
Lo,  his  desire  woll  fly  withouten  wingen. 
For  n'oldest  thou  of  bounte  hem  socouren 
That  serven  best,  and  most  alway  labouren, 
Yet  were  all  lost,  that  dare  I  well  sain  certes. 
But  if  thy  grace  passed  our  desertes. 

<*  And  for  thou  me,  that  lest  thonke  ooud  deserve 
Of  them  that  nombred  been  unto  thy  grace, 
Hast  holpen,  there  I  likely  was  to  sterve, 
And  me  bestowed  in  so  high  a  place. 
That  thilke  boundes  may  no  blisse  surpaoe, 
I  can  no  more,  but  laude  and  reverence 
Be  to  thy  bounte  and  thine  excellence." 

And  therwithall  Cresdde  anon  he  kist, 

Of  whtche  certain  she  felt  no  disease. 

And  thus  saied  he,  <*  Now  would  God  I  wist. 

Mine  herte  swete,  how  I  you  best  might  please  : 

What  man  "  ^quod  he)  ^  was  ever  thus  at  ease. 

As  1 1  On  which  the  fairest,  and  the  best 

That  ever  I  seie,  deineth  her  to  rest 

« 

^  Here  may  men  seen  that  mercy  passeth  right, 

The  experience  of  that  is  felt  in  me, 

That  am  unworthy  to  so  swete  a  wighty 

But  herte  mine,  of  your  benignite 

So  thinke,  that  though  I  unworthy  be. 

Yet  mote  I  node  amenden  in  some  wise. 

Right  through  the  vertue  of  your  hie  service. 

'<  And  for  the  love  of  God,  my  lady  dere, 
Sith  he  hath  wrought  me  for  I  shal  yon  serve. 
As  thus  I  meane  :  woll  ye  be  my  fere, 
To  do  me  live,  if  that  you  list,  or  sterve  : 
So  teacheth  me,  how  that  I  may  deserve. 
Your  thonk,  so  that  I  through  mine  ignoraunoe, 
Ne  doe  nothing  that  yon  be  displeasaunce. 

<•  For  certes,  freshe  and  womanliche  wife. 

This  dare  I  say,  that  trouth  and  diligence. 

That  shall  ye  flnden  in  me  all  my  life, 

Ne  I  woll  not  certain  breaken  your  defence. 

And  if  I  doe,  present  or  in  absence. 

For  love  of  God,  let  slea  me  with  tiie  dede, 

H  that  it  like  unto  your  womanhede." 


<<  Ywis  "  (quod  she)  *'  mine  owne  hertes  lust. 
My  ground  of  ease,  and  al  mine  herte  dere, 
Graunt  mercy,  for  on  that  is  all  my  trust : 
But  let  us  fall  away  fro  this  matere, 
For  it  suflSseth,  this  that  said  is  here. 
And  at  o  worde,  without  repentaunce. 
Welcome  my  knight,  my  peace,  my  safltennee." 

Of  hir  delite  or  joies,  one  of  the  least 
Were  impossible  to  my  wit  to  say. 
But  judgeth  ye  that  have  been  at  the  feast 
Of  soche  gladnesse,  if  that  him  list  play  : 
I  can  no  more  but  thus,  these  ilke  tway. 
That  night  betwixen  drede  and  sikemesse, 
Felten  in  love  the  greate  worthinesse. 

0  blisfull  night,  of  hem  so  long  isought. 
How  blithe  unto  hem  bothe  two  thou  were  ! 
Why  ne  had  I  soeh  feast  with  my  soule  yboaght  I 
Ye,  or  but  the  least  joy  that  was  there  t 

Away  thou  foule  dauoger  and  thou  fere. 
And  let  him  in  this  Heaven  blisse  dwell. 
That  is  so  high,  that  all  ne  can  I  tell. 

But  soth  is,  though  I  cannot  tellen  all. 
As  can  mine  aucthour  of  his  excellence. 
Yet  have  I  saied,  and  God  tofome  shall. 
In  every  thing  all  hooly  his  sentence  : 
And  if  that  I,  at  loves  reverence. 
Have  any  worde  in  eched  for  the  best, 
Doeth  therwithall  right  as  your  selven  lest. 

For  my  wordes  here,  and  every  part, 

1  speake  hem  all  under  correction 
Of  you  that  feling  have  in  loves  art, 
And  put  it  all  in  your  discrecion, 
To  encrease  or  make  diminicion 

Of  my  language,  and  that  I  you  beseech. 
But  now  to  purpose  of  my  rather  speech^ 

These  ilke  two  that  ben  in  armes  laft, 

So  lothe  to  hem  a  sender  gon  it  were. 

That  echo  from  other  wenden  been  biraft. 

Or  eles  lo,  this  was  her  moste  fere, 

That  all  this  thing  but  nice  dreames  were. 

For  which  full  oft  echo  of  hem  saied,  **  O  swete, 

Clepe  I  you  thus,  or  els  doe  I  it  mete." 

And  lord  so  he  gan  goodly  on  her  se. 
That  never  his  loke  ne  blent  from  her  hoe. 
And  saied,  **  O  my  dere  herte,  mav  it  be 
That  it  be  soth,  that  ye  beene  in  wis  place  1 " 
**  Ye  herte  mine,  God  thanke  I  of  his  ^prace.** 
(Quod  tho  Creseide)  and  therwithall  him  kist. 
That  where  her  spirite  was,  for  joy  she  n'ist. 

This  Troilns  full  often  her  eyen  two 

Gan  for  to  kisse,  and  saied  :  <*  O  eyen  dere. 

It  weren  ye  that  wrought  me  soche  wo. 

Ye  humble  nettes  of  my  Udy  dere  : 

Tho  there  be  mercy  written  in  your  chere, 

God  wote  the  text  full  harde  is  for  to  find. 

How  coud  ye  withouten  bonde  me  bind  t  ** 

Therwith  he  gan  her  fast  in  armes  take, 
And  well  an  hundred  times  gan  he  sike. 
Not  such  sorrowfull  siffhes  as  men  make 
For  wo,  or  eles  whan  wat  folke  be  sike  : 
But  easie  sishes,  soche  as  been  to  like. 
That  shewed  his  affection  within. 
Of  soche  manor  sighes  could  he  not  blin. 
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Sone  after  this,  they  spake  of  sondry  things 
As  fell  to  purpose  of  this  aventure, 
And  plaiyng  enterchaungeden  hir  riogs, 
Of  wnich  I  can  not  tellen  no  scripture. 
But  well  I  wot,  a  broche  of  gold  and  azure. 
In  which  a  rubbie  set  was  like  an  herte, 
Creseide  him  yave,  and  stacke  it  on  his  sherte. 

Lord,  trowe  ye  that  a  eoveitous  wretch, 
That  blameth  lo^e,  and  lialte  of  it  dispite, 
That  of  tho  pens  that  he  csn  muckre  and  ketch 
Ever  yet  yave  to  him  soche  delite, 
As  is  in  love,  in  o  poinct  in  some  plite  : 
Nay  doubtelesse,  for  al  so  God  me  save 
So  parfite  joie  may  no  nigard  have. 

They  woll  say  yes,  but  lord  so  they  lie, 
Tho  busie  wretches  full  of  wo  and  drede, 
That  callen  love  a  woodnesse  of  foUie, 
But  it  shall  fiUl  hem,  as  I  shall  you  rede : 
They  shal  forgon  the  white  and  eke  the  rede. 
And  live  in  wo,  there  God  yeve  hem  mischaunoe, 
And  evezy  lover  in  his  trouth  avaunce. 

As  would  God  tho  wretches  that  despise 

Service  of  love  had  eares  also  long 

As  had  Mida,  full  of  oovetise. 

And  thereto  dronken  had  as  hotte  and  strong 

As  Cresus  did,  for  his  affectes  wronge 

To  teaehen  hem,  that  they  been  in  the  vice. 

And  lovers  not,  although  they  hold  hem  nice. 

These  ilke  two,  of  whom  that  I  you  say. 
Whan  that  hir  hertes  well  assured  were, 
Tho  gonnen  they  to  speake  and  to  play. 
And  eke  rehearcen  how,  whan,  and  where 
They  knewe  first,  and  evezy  wo  or  fere 
That  passed  was,  but  all  such  heavinesse, 
I  thonke  it  God^  was  toumed  to  gladnesse. 

And  evermore,  whan  that  hem  fell  to  speake 
Of  any  thing  of  soche  a  time  agone. 
With  kissing  all  that  tale  should  breake. 
And  fallen  into  a  new  joy  anone. 
And  didden  all  hir  might,  sens  Uiey  were  one 
For  to  recoveren  blisse,  and  been  at  ease. 
And  praised  wo  with  joyes  oounierpaise. 

Reason  woll  not  that  I  speake  of  slepe, 
For  it  accordeth  not  to  my  mattere, 
God  wote  they  toke  of  it  full  little  kepe. 
But  lest  this  night  that  was  to  hem  so  dere 
Ne  should  in  vaine  escape  in  no  manere. 
It  was  biset  in  joy  and  businesse. 
Of  all  that  souneUi  unto  gentUnesse. 

But  whan  the  cock,  commune  astrologer, 
Gan  on  his  brest  to  beate,  and  after  crowe, 
And  Lucifer,  the  dales  messanger, 
Gan  to  rise,  and  out  his  beames  throws. 
And  estwari  rose,  to  him  that  could  it  know, 
Fortnna  maior,  than  anone  Creseide 
With  herte  sore,  to  Troilus  thus  seide : 

"  Mine  hertes  life,  my  trust,  all  my  pleasaunce, 

That  I  was  borne  alas,  that  me  is  wo, 

lliat  day  of  us  mote  make  disceveraunce, 

For  time  it  is  to  rise,  and  hence  go, 

Or  eles  I  am  lost  for  ever  mo  : 

0  night  alas,  why  n'ilt  thou  over  us  hove, 

As  long  as  whan  Alcmena  Uy  by  Jove. 


**  O  blacke  night,  as  folks  in  boke  rede. 
That  shapen  art  by  God,  this  world  to  hide 
At  certain  times,  with  thy  derke  wede, 
That  under  that  men  might  in  rest  abide, 
Wei  oughten  beasts  to  plain,  and  folke  to  diide 
That  there  as  day  with  labor  would  us  brest 
That  thou  thus  flieth,  and  deinest  us  not  rest. 

^  Thou  doest  alas,  to  shortly  thine  office. 
Thou  rakle  night,  there  God  maker  of  kinde. 
Thee  for  thine  hast,  and  thine  unkind  vice, 
So  fast  aie  to  our  hemisperie  binde. 
That  nevermore  under  the  ground  thou  wind. 
For  now  for  thou  so  highest  out  of  Troie, 
Have  I  forgone  thus  haBtely  my  joie." 

This  Troilus,  that  with  tho  wordes  felt, 
As  thought  him  tho,  for  pitous  distresse 
The  bloodie  teares  from  his  herte  melt, 
As  he  that  yet  never  soche  hevinesse, 
Assaied  had,  out  of  so  great  gladnesse. 
Gran  therewithal!  Creseide  his  lady  dere 
In  armes  strain,  and  hold  in  lovely  manere. 

«  O  cruell  day,  accuser  of  the  joy 

That  night  and  love  have  stole,  and  £uBt  ywrien, 

Accursed  be  thy  coming  into  Troie, 

For  every  bowre  hath  one  of  thy  bright  eyen : 

Envious  day,  what  list  thee  so  to  spien. 

What  hast  thou  lost,  why  seekest  Uiou  this  place  I 

There  Grod  thy  light  so  quench  for  his  grace. 

*^  Alas,  what  have  these  lovers  thee  agilt  t 
Dispitous  day,  thine  be  the  paine  of  Hell, 
For  many  a  lover  hast  thou  slain,  and  wilt. 
Thy  porine  in  woll  no  where  let  hem  dwell : 
What  profrest  thou  thy  light  here  for  to  sell ! 
Go  sell  it  hem  that  smale  scales  grave. 
We  woll  thee  not,  us  nedeth  no  day  have." 

And  eke  the  sonne  Titan  gan  he  chide. 

And  said,  **  O  foole,  well  may  men  thee  dispise, 

That  hast  all  night  the  dawning  bv  thy  side, 

And  sufferest  her  so  sone  up  fro  thee  rise. 

For  to  disease  us  lovers  in  this  wise : 

What  hold  your  bed  there,  thou  and  thy  morow, 

I  bid  God  so  yeve  you  bothe  sorow." 

Therwith  ful  sore  he  sighed,  and  thus  he  seide 
"  My  lady  right,  and  of  my  weale  or  wo 
The  well  and  roote,  O  goodly  mine  Creseide, 
And  shall  I  rise  alas,  and  shall  I  so  I 
Now  fele  I  that  mine  herte  mote  a  two  ; 
And  how  should  I  my  life  an  honre  save, 
Sens  that  with  you  is  all  the  life  I  have ! 

"What shall  I  doeni    For  certes  I  n'ot how 
Ne  whan  alas,  I  shall  the  time  see 
That  in  this  plite  I  may  been  eft  with  yon. 
And  of  my  life  God  wote  how  shall  that  be. 
Sens  that  desire  right  now  so  biteth  me, 
That  I  am  dedde  anon,  but  I  retoume. 
How  should  I  long  alas,  fro  you  sojounie  1 

"  But  nathelesse,  mine  owne  lady  bright, 

Were  it  so  that  I  wist  utterly. 

That  your  humble  servaunt  and  your  knight 

Were  in  your  herte  yset  so  fermely. 

As  ye  in  mine  :  the  which  truely 

Me  leaver  were  than  these  worlds  twaine. 

Yet  should  I  bet  enduzen  all  my  paine." 
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To  that  Creaeide  answerde  right  anoo. 
And  with  a  sigh  she  aaied,  **  O  herte  dere. 
The  game  yww  so  ferforth  now  is  gon, 
The  first  shal  Phehns  fallen  from  Uie  sphere, 
And  everiche  egle  heen  the  dowes  fere, 
And  every  rocke  out  of  his  place  sterte, 
Er  Troilus  go  out  of  Creeeides  herte. 

<*  Ye  been  so  depe  within  mine  herte  grave, 

That  tho  I  would  it  turn  out  of  my  thought. 

As  wisely  veray  God  my  soule  save, 

To  dien  in  the  pain,  I  could  nought : 

And  for  the  love  of  God,  that  us  hath  wrought, 

Let  in  your  brain  none  other  fantasie 

So  crepen,  that  it  cause  me  to  die. 

^  And  that  ye  me  would  have  as  fast  in  mind, 
As  I  haye  you,  that  would  I  you  beseche : 
And  if  I  wist  sothly  that  to  find 
God  might  not  apoint  my  joies  to  eeh. 
But  herte  mine,  withouten  more  q>eeh, 
Bethe  to  me  true,  or  else  were  it  routh. 
For  I  am  thine,  by  God  and  by  my  trouth. 

**  Bethe  glad  forthy,  and  live  in  sikemease. 
Thus  saied  I  never  er  this,  ne  shall  to  mo, 
And  if  to  you  it  were  a  great  gladneese. 
To  toume  ayen  sone  after  that  ye  go. 
As  iaine  would  I  as  ve,  it  were  so. 
As  wisely  CM  mine  herte  bring  to  reste : " 
And  him  in  armes  toke,  and  ofte  keste. 

Ayenst  his  will,  sithe  it  mote  nedes  bee, 
This  Troilus  up  rose  and  fast  him  cled, 
And  in  his  armes  toke  his  ladie  free. 
An  hundred  times,  and  on  his  way  him  sped. 
And  with  soche  wordes,  as  his  herte  bled, 
He  saied  :  '*  Fare  well  my  dere  herte  swete. 
That  (jod  us  graunt  sound  and  sone  to  mete." 

To  which  no  word  for  sorow  she  answerd. 

So  sore  gan  his  parting  her  distrain. 

And  Troilus  unto  his  j^eis  ferd, 

As  wo  begon  as  she  was  soth  to  sain, 

So  hard  him  wrong  of  sharp  desire  the  pain, 

For  to  been  efte  there  he  was  in  pleasaunce. 

That  it  may  never  out  of  his  remembraunce, 

Retoumed  to  his  roiall  paleis  sone. 

He  soft  unto  his  bedde  gan  for  to  sinke 

To  slope  long,  as  he  was  wont  to  doen. 

Bat  all  for  naught,  he  may  well  ligge  and  winke, 

But  slope  may  there  none  in  his  herte  sinke. 

Thinking  how  she,  for  whom  desire  him  brend, 

A  thousand  folde  was  worth  more  than  he  wend. 

And  in  his  thought,  gan  up  and  doun  to  wind 

Her  wordes  all,  and  every  countenaunce. 

And  fermely  impressen  in  his  mind 

The  lest  pomte  that  to  him  was  pleasaunce. 

And  vereiy  of  thilke  remembraunce, 

Desire  al  newe  him  brende,  and  lust  to  brede, 

Gan  more  than  erst,  and  yet  toke  he  none  hede. . 

Creseide  also,  right  in  the  same  wise. 

Of  Troilus  gan  in  her  herte  shet 

His  worthinesse,  his  lust,  his  dedes  wise. 

His  gentilnesse,  and  how  she  with  him  met ; 

Thonking  love,  he  so  well  her  beset, 

Desiring  oft  to  have  her  herte  dere. 

In  soche  a  pUuse  as  she  durst  make  him  chore. 


Pandare  a  morow,  which  that  commen  was 
Unto  his  nece,  san  her  faire  to  grete. 
And  saied, «  AU  this  night  so  rvned  it  alas. 
That  all  my  drede  is,  tluit  ye,  neee  swete. 
Have  little  leiser  had  to  slepe  and  mete  : 
Al  this  night**  (quod  he)  **  hath  rain  so  do  me 
That  some  of  us  I  trowe  hir  heddes  afce," 


And  nere  he  came  and  said,  ^  How  stant  it  now 
This  merie  morow,  neoe,  how  can  ye  tare  f* 
Creseide  answerde,  **  Never  the  bet  for  yoa, 
Foxe  that  ye  been,  God  yeve  your  herte  care, 
God  helpe  me  so,  ye  caused  all  this  fare, 
Trowe  I,"  (quod  she)  **  for  all  your  wordes  white, 

0  who  so  seeth  yon,  knoweth  you  full  lite.** 

With  that  she  gan  her  fitce  for  to  wrie. 

With  the  shete,  and  woxe  for  shame  aU  redde. 

And  Pandarus  gan  under  for  to  prie. 

And  saied  **  Nece,  if  that  I  shall  been  dedde. 

Have  here  a  swoid,  and  smiteth  of  my  hedde :" 

With  that  his  arme  ail  sodainly  he  thrist 

Under  her  neeke,  and  at  the  last  her  lost. 

1  passe  all  that,  which  chareeth  naught  to  say. 
What,  God  foryave  his  death,  and  she  also 
Foryave  :  and  with  her  undo  gan  to  play. 
For  other  cause  was  there  none  than  so  : 

But  of  this  thing  ri^t  to  the  effect  to  go. 
Whan  time  was,  home  to  her  house  she  went. 
And  Pandarus  hath  fiiUy  his  ent«it. 

Now  toume  we  ayen  to  Troilus, 

That  restelesse  full  long  a  bedde  lay. 

And  prively  sent  after  Pandarus, 

To  hun  to  come  in  all  the  hast  he  may. 

He  come  anon,  not  ones  saied  he  nay. 

And  Troilus  full  soberly  he  grete. 

And  doune  upon  the  heddes  side  him  sete. 

This  Troilus  with  all  thaffectioun 
Of  friendly  love,  that  herte  may  devise. 
To  Pandarus  on  his  knees  fill  adoun  : 
And  er  that  he  would  of  the  place  arise, 
He  gan  him  thanken  on  his  beste  wise. 
An  hundred  time  he  gan  the  time  blease. 
That  he  was  bom,  to  bring  him  fro  distreese. 

He  said,  **  0  trend  of  friends,  the  alderbest 

That  ever  was,  the  sothe  for  to  tell. 

Thou  hast  in  Heaven  ybrought  my  soul  at  rest. 

Fro  Phlegeton  the  fine  flood  of  Hell, 

That  though  I  might  a  thousand  times  sell 

Upon  a  day  my  life  in,  thy  service. 

It  might  not  a  mote  in  that  suffice. 

^  The  Sonne,  which  that  all  the  world  may  se, 
Sawe  never  yet,  my  life  that  dare  I  leie, 
So  joly,  faire,  and  goodly,  as  is  she 
Whose  I  am  all,  and  shall  till  that  I  deie. 
And  that  I  thus  am  hers,  dare  I  seie. 
That  thanked  be  the  high  worthinesse 
Of  love,  and  eke  thy  kinde  businesse. 

**  Thus  hast  thou  me  no  little  thing  iyeve, 

For  why  to  thee  obliged  be  for  aie. 

My  life,  and  why  f  for  through  thine  helpe  I  live,  : 

Or  els  dedde  had  I  been  ago  many  a  day  :'* 

And  with  that  worde  doun  in  his  bed  he  lay. 

And  Pandarus  full  soberly  him  herde. 

Till  all  was  said,  and  than  he  him  answerde. 
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**  My  dere  frende,  if  I  have  doen  for  thee, 
In  any  case,  God  wote  it  is  me  lefe, 
And  am  as  glad  as  man  may  of  it  be, 
God  heipe  me  so,  bat  take  now  not  agrife^ 
That  I  shall  saine,  beware  of  this  misehicfe. 
That  ther  as  now  thon  broght  art  to  thy  blis. 
That  thou  thy  selfe  ne  eaose  it  not  to  mis. 

*'  For  of  fortones  sharpe  adversite, 

The  worst  kind  of  infortune  is  this, 

A  man  that  hath  been  in  prosperite, 

And  it  remember,  whan  it  pasBed  is. 

Thou  art  wise  inough,  forthy,  doe  not  amis, 

Be  not  to  lakell,  thoogh  thou  sit  warme. 

For  if  thou  be,  certain  it  woll  thee  harme. 

"  Thou  art  at  ease,  and  hold  thee  well  therin. 
For  al  so  sore  as  redde  is  every  iire, 
As  great  a  erafte  is  to  kepe  well  as  win, 
Bridle  alway  well  thy  speach  and  thy  desire, 
For  worldly  joy  holdeth  not  by  a  wire. 
That  preyeth  well,  it  brest  aiday  so  ofte, 
Forthy  neede  is  to  werken  with  it  softe." 

(Qood  Troilus)  <<  I  hope,  and  God  to  fome. 
My  dere  Irende,  that  I  shall  so  me  bere, 
That  in  my  gift  there  shall  nothing  been  lome, 
Ne  I  nill  not  rakle,  as  for  toj^fixfin  here  ; 
It  needeth  not  this  matter  often  tore. 
For  wistest  thou  mine  herte  wel  Pandare, 
God  wote  of  this  thou  wouldeet  lite  care." 

Tho  gan  he  tell  him  of  his  glad  night. 
And  whereof  first  his  herte  dradde,  and  how. 
And  saied  **  Frende,  as  I  am  true  knight. 
And  by  that  faith  I  owe  to  God  and  you, 
I  had  it  never  halfe  so  bote  as  now, 
And  aie  the  more  that  desire  me  biteth 
To  love  her  best,  the  more  it  me  delitetfa. 

**  I  n'ot  my  selfe  not  wisely,  what  it  is. 
But  nowe  I  feele  a  new  qualtte. 
Ye  all  another  than  I  did  er  this  :" 
Pandare  answerd  and  saied  thus, "  that  he 
That  ones  may  in  Heaven  blisse  be. 
He  feeleth  other  waies  dare  I  lay. 
Than  thilke  time  he  first  heard  of  it  say." 

This  18  a  worde  for  all,  that  Troilus 

Was  never  ful  to  speke  of  this  matere, 

And  for  to  praisen  unto  Pandarus 

The  bonnte  of  his  right  lady  dere. 

And  Pandarus  to  thanke,  and  maken  chere^ 

This  tale  was  aie  span  newe  to  begin. 

Til  that  the  tale  departed  hem  a  twinne. 

Soone  after  this,  for  that  fortune  it  would. 
Yeomen  was  the  blisfuU  time  swete. 
That  Troilus  was  warned,  tiiat  he  should. 
There  he  was  erst,  Creseide  his  lady  mete  : 
For  which  he  felt  his  herte  in  ioy  flete. 
And  iaithfnlly  gan  all  the  goodes  hery. 
And  let  see  now,  if  that  he  can  be  mery. 

And  bolden  was  the  forme,  and  al  the  gise 
Of  her  oomming,  and  of  his  also, 
Ab  it  was  erst,  which  nedeth  nought  devise. 
But  plainly  to  theffect  right  for  to  go  : 
1  n  joy  and  sorete  Pandarus  hem  two 
Abedde  brought,  whan  hem  both  lest. 
And  thus  they  ben  in  quiet  and  in  rest. 


Naught  nedeth  it  to  you  sith  they  ben  met 
To  aske  at  me,  if  that  they  blithe  were. 
For  if  it  erst  was  well,  tho  was  it  bet 
A  thousand  folde,  this  nedeth  not  enquere  : 
A  go  was  every  sorow  and  every  fere. 
And  both  ywis  they  had,  and  so  they  wend, 
As  much  joy  as  herte  may  comprehend. 

This  n'is  na  litel  thing  of  for  to  sey. 
This  passeth  every  wit  for  to  devise, 
For  echo  of  hem  gan  others  lust  obey, 
Felieite,  which  that  these  derkes  wise 
Commenden  so,  ne  may  no  here  suffise. 
This  joy  ne  may  not  ywritten  be  with  inke. 
This  passeth  al  that  herte  may  bethinke. 

But  cruel  day,  so  welaway  the  stound, 
Gan  for  to  aproche,  as  they  by  signes  knew. 
For  which  hem  thought  fden  domes  wound. 
So  wo  was  hem,  that  chaungen  gan  hir  hew 
And  day  they  gonnen  to  diq>ise  al  new. 
Calling  it  traitour,  envious  and  worse, 
And  bitterly  the  daies  light  they  corse. 

(Quod  Troilus)  **  Alas,  now  am  I  ware 
That  Pirous,  and  tho  swifto  stedee  thre. 
Which  that  drawen  forth  the  Sunnes  chare, 
Han  gon  some  by  pathe  in  dispito  of  me, 
And  maketh  it  so  sone  day  to  be, 
And  for  the  Sunne  him  hasten  thus  to  rise, 
Ne  shall  I  never  don  him  sacrifice." 

But  nedes  day  departe  hem  must  sone, 

And  whan  hir  speech  done  was,  and  hir  chere. 

They  twin  anon,  as  they  were  wont  to  done, 

And  setten  time  of  meting  eft  yfere : 

And  many  a  night  they  wrought  in  this  manere : 

And  thus  fortune  a  time  ladde  in  joie 

Creseide,  and  eke  this  kinges  son  of  Troie. 

In  suffisaunce,  In  blisse^  and  m  singings, 
This  Troilas  gan  all  his  life  to  lede, 
He  spendeth,  justeth,  and  maketh  feesUngs, 
He  geveth  fireely  oft,  and  ehaungeth  wede. 
He  helde  about  him  alway  out  of  drede 
A  world  of  folke,  as  come  him  well  of  kind. 
The  freshest  and  the  best  he  coulde  fhid. 

That  such  a  voice  was  of  him,  and  a  steven. 
Throughout  the  world,  of  honour  and  largesse. 
That  it  up  ronge  unto  the  yate  of  Heven, 
And  as  in  love  he  was  in  such  gladnesse. 
That  in  his  herte  he  domed,  as  I  gesse. 
That  there  n'is  lover  in  this  world  at  ease, 
So  wel  as  he,  and  thus  gan  love  him  please. 

The  goodlihede  or  beante,  which  the  kind. 

In  any  other  lady  had  ysette, 

Can  not  the  mountenaunce  of  a  gnat  unbind,      ' 

About  his  herte,  of  al  Creseides  nette : 

He  was  so  narow  ymasked,  and  yknetto. 

That  is  undon  in  any  manor  side. 

That  n'il  nat  ben,  for  ought  that  may  betide. 

And  by  the  bond  full  ofte  he  would  take 
This  Pandarus,  and  into  gardin  lede. 
And  such  a  feest,  and  such  a  processe  make 
Him  of  Creseide,  and  of  her  womanhede. 
And  of  her  beaute,  that  withouten  drede. 
It  was  an  Heven  his  wordes  for  to  here, 
And  than  he  woulde  sing  in  this  manere : 
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'*  Love,  that  of  erth  and  sea  hath  goTemaunce, 
LoTe,  that  hb  heestes  hath  in  Heven  hie. 
Love,  that  with  an  holsome  aliaunoe, 
Halte  people  joyned,  as  him  list  hem  gie, 
Love,  that  knitteth  law  and  companie, 
And  couples  doth  in  vertue  for  to  dwell, 
Binde  this  accord,  that  I  have  told  and  tell. 


''That,  thattheworld  with  laith,  which  thatisstable, 

Diverseth  so  his  staundes  according, 

That  elements  that  bethe  discordable, 

Holden  a  bonde,  perpetually  during, 

That  Phebus  mote  his  rosy  day  forth  bring, 

And  that  the  Mono  hath  lordship  over  the  nights^ 

Al  this  doeth  Love,  aie  heried  be  his  mights. 

**  That,  that  the  sea,  that  greedy  is  to  flowen, 
Constraineth  to  a  certaine  ende  so  , 

His  floodes,  that  so  fiercely  they  ne  growen 
To  drenchen  earth  and  all  for  evermo, 
And  if  that  Love  aught  let  his  bridle  go, 
All  that  now  loveth  asunder  should  lepe. 
And  lost  were  all,  that  Love  halt  now  to  hepe. 

"  So  would  to  God,  that  authour  is  of  kind. 
That  with  his  bond.  Love  of  his  vertue  list 
To  searchen  hertes  all,  and  fast  bind, 
That  from  his  bond  no  wight  the  wey  out  wist. 
And  hertes  cold,  hem  would  I  that  hem  twist. 
To  maken  hem  love,  and  that  list  hem  aie  rew 
On  hertes  sore,  and  keep  hem  that  ben  trew.*' 

In  all  needes  for  the  townes  werre 
He  was,  and  aye  the  first  in  armes  dight, 
And  certainely,  but  if  that  bookes  erre. 
Save  Hector,  most  ydradde  of  any  wight, 
And  this  encrease  of  hardinesse  and  might 
Come  him  of  love,  his  ladies  thanke  to  win. 
That  altered  his  spirit  so  within. 

In  time  of  truce  on  haukine  would  he  ride. 
Or  els  hunt  bore,  beare,  or  Uoun, 
The  snuJl  beastes  let  he  gon  beside, 
And  whan  that  he  come  riding  into  the  toun, 
Full  oft  his  lady  from  her  window  doun, 
As  fresh  as  faucon,  oomen  out  of  mue, 
Full  redely  was  him  goodly  to  salue. 

And  most  of  love  and  vertue  was  his  speech, 
And  in  dispite  had  all  wretchednesse. 
And  doubUesse  no  need  was  him  beseech 
To  honouren  hem  that  had  worthinesse. 
And  easen  hem  that  weren  in  distresse. 
And  glad  was  he,  if  any  wight  well  ferde 
That  lover  was,  whan  he  it  wist  or  herde. 

For  sooth  to  saine^  he  lost  held  every  wight, 

But  if  he  were  in  Loves  high  servise, 

I  meane  folke  that  aught  it  ben  of  right. 

And  over  all  this,  so  well  could  he  devise 

Of  sentement,  and  in  so  uncouth  wise 

All  his  array,  that  every  lover  thought. 

That  al  was  wel,  what  so  he  said  or  wrought.  ' 

And  though  that  he  be  come  of  blood  roiall. 
Him  list  of  pride  at  no  wight  for  to  chace, 
Benigne  he  was  to  ech  in  generall, 
For  which  he  gate  him  thank  in  every  place  : 
Thus  wolde  Love,  yheried  by  his  grace. 
That  pride,  and  ire,  envie,  and  avarice. 
He  gan  to  file,  and  every  other  vice. 


Thou  Udy  bright,  the  doughter  of  Diane, 
Thy  blind  and  winged  son  eke  dan  Cupide, 
Ye  sustren  nine  eke,  that  by  Helioone 
In  hill  Pemaso,  listen  for  to  abide. 
That  ye  thus  ferre  ban  deined  me  to  gide, 
I  can  no  more,  but  sens  that  ye  woll  wend. 
Ye  heried  ben  for  aye  withouten  end. 

• 
Through  you  have  I  said  fully  in  my  song 
Tbefiect  and  joy  of  Troilua  servise. 
All  be  that  there  was  some  disease  among, 
As  mine  authour  listeth  to  devise. 
My  thirde  booke  now  end  I  in  this  wise. 
And  Troilus  in  lust  and  in  quiete. 
Is  with  Creseide  his  owne  herte  swete. 
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But  all  too  little,  welaway  the  while 
Lasteth  such  joy,  ythonked  bee  Fortune, 
That  seemeth  truest,  whan  she  woll  begile, 
And  can  to  fooles  her  sonee  entune. 
That  she  hem  bent,  that  blent,  traitor  commune : 
And  whan  a  wight  is  from  her  whele  ythrow, 
Than  Uugheth  she,  and  maketh  him  the  movre. 

From  Troilus  she  gan  her  bright  face 
Away  to  writhe,  and  tooke  of  him  none  hede, 
And  cast  him  dene  out  of  his  ladies  grace. 
And  on  her  whele  she  set  up  Diomede, 
For  which  mine  herte  right  now  ginneth  blede, 
And  now  my  pen  alas,  with  which  I  write, 
Quaketh  for  drede  of  that  I  must  endite. 

For  how  Creseide  Troilus  forsooke. 

Or  at  the  least,  how  that  she  was  unkind, 

Mote  henceforth  ben  matter  of  my  booke. 

As  writen  folk  through  which  it  is  in  mind, 

Alas,  that  they  should  ever  cause  find 

To  speake  her  hanne,  and  if  they  on  her  lie, 

Ywis  hemselfe  should  have  the  villanie. 

O  ye  Herines,  nightes  doughters  three. 
That  endelesse  complaine  ever  in  paine, 
Megera,  Alecto,  and  eke  Tesiphonee, 
Thou  cruell  Mars  eke,  ffither  of  Quirine, 
This  ilke  fourth  booke  helpe  me  to  fine. 
So  that  the  loos,  and  love,  and  life  yfere 
Of  Troilus  be  fully  shewed  here. 


INCIFIT  LIBER  QUARtUB. 


LiGOiNO  in  host,  as  I  have  said  ere  this, 
The  Greekes  strong,  about  Troy  toun. 
Befell,  that  whan  that  Phebus  shining  is 
Upon  the  breast  of  Hercules  Lion, 
That  Hector,  with  many  a  bold  baron, 
Cast  on  a  day  with  Greekes  for  to  fight, 
As  he  was  wont,  to  greve  hem  what  he  might. 

Not  I  how  long  or  short  it  was  bitwene 
This  purpose,  and  that  day  they  fighten  neot, 
But  on  a  day  well  armed  bright  and  shene, 
Hector  and  many  a  worship  knight  out  went 
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^  With  ipeare  in  honde,  and  big  bowee  bent, 
I  And  in  the  berde  withooten  lenger  lette, 
Hir  fomen  in  the  field  anone  hem  mette. 

The  longe  day  with  speares  sharpe  yground. 

With  arrows,  dartea,  swerda,  and  maces  fell, 

They  fight,  and  bringen  horse  and  man  to  ground 

And  with  hir  axes  out  the  braines  quell, 

But  in  the  last  shoure,  sooth  to  tell, 

The  folke  of  Troy  hem  aelven  so  misleden, 

That  with  the- worse  at  night  home  they  fleden. 

At  whiche  day  was  taken  Anthenor, 
Maugre  Polimidas,  or  Monesteo, 
X&ntippe,  Sarpedon,  and  Palestinor, 
Polite,  or  eke  the  Troyan  dan  Rupheo, 
And  other  lasse  folke,  as  Phebuaeo, 
So  that  for  harm  that  day  the  folk  of  Troy 
Dreden  to  leae  a  great  part  of  hir  joy. 

Of  Piiamos  was  yeve  at  Grekes  request 
A  time  of  tmoe,  and  tho  they  gonnen  trete 
Hir  prisoners  to  chaungen  most  and  lest. 
And  for  the  surplus  yeven  sommes  grete, 
This  thing  anon  was  couth  in  every  strete. 
Both  in  th'assiege,  in  tonne,  and  every  where. 
And  with  the  fint  it  came  to  Calcas  ere. 

Whan  Galoas  knew  this  tretise  should  hold 
,  In  consistorie  among  the  Greekes  soone 
He  gan  in  thringe,  forth  with  lordes  old. 
And  set  him  there  as  he  was  wont  to  done. 
And  with  a  chaunged  face  hem  bade  a  boone 
For  love  of  God^  to  done  that  reverence. 
To  stinten  noise,  and  yeve  him  audience. 

Than  said  he  thus,  <*  Lo,  lordes  mine  I  was 
Troyan,  as  it  is  knowen  out  of  drede, 
And  if  that  you  remember,  I  am  Calcas, 
That  alderfirst  yave  comfort  to  your  nede. 
And  tolde  well  nowe  that  you  should  spede. 
For  dredelesse  through  you  shall  in  a  stound 
Ben  Troy  ybrent,  and  beaten  doun  to  ground. 

"  And  in  what  forme,  or  in  what  manner  wise 
This  toun  to  shend,  and  all  your  lust  atcheve. 
Ye  have  ere  this  well  herde  me  devise : 
I  This  know  ye  my  lordes,  as  I  leve, 
I  And  for  the  Greekes  weren  me  so  leve, 
I  I  came  my  selfe  in  my  proper  persone 
To  teach  m  this  how  you  was  best  to  done. 
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Having  unto  my  treasour,  ne  my  rent. 
Right  no  regard  in  respect  of  your  ease. 
Thus  all  my  ^ood  I  left,  and  to  you  went, 
Wening  in  this  you  lordes  for  to  please. 
But  all  that  losse  ne  doth  me  no  disease, 
I  vouchsafe,  as  wisely  have  I  joy. 
For  you  to  lese  all  that  I  have  in  Troy. 

*'  Save  of  a  doughter  that  I  left,  alas. 
Sleeping  at  home,  whan  out  of  Troy  I  stert, 

0  Sterne,  O  cruell  father  that  I  was, 

How  might  I  have  in  that  so  hard  an  herte ! 
Alas,  that  I  ne  had  brought  her  in  my  shert, 
For  sorow  of  which  I  wol  nat  live  to  morow. 
But  if  ye  lordes  row  upon  my  sorow. 

"  For  because  that  I  saw  no  time  ere  now 
Her  to  deliver,  iche  holden  have  my  pees. 
But  now  or  never,  if  that  it  like  you, 

1  may  her  have  right  now  doubtlees : 


0  heipe  and  grace,  among  all  this  prees, 
Rew  on  this  old  caitife  in  distresse, 
SithJI  through  you  have  all  this  hevinesse. 

"  Ye  have  now  caught,  and  fettred  in  prison 
Troyans  enow,  and  if  your  willes  be, 
My  child  with  one  may  have  redemption. 
Now  for  the  love  of  God,  and  of  bounte. 
One  of  BO  fele  alas,  so  yefe  him  me : 
What  need  were  it  this  praier  for  to  weme, 
Sith  ye  ahull  have  both  folk  and  toun  as  yeme. 

<<Onperillof  my  life  I  shaUnatlie, 
AdoUo  hath  me  told  full  faithfully, 

1  have  eke  found  by  astronomic, 
By  sort,  and  by  augurie  truely, 

And  dare  well  say  the  time  is  fast  by, 

That  fire  and  fiambe  on  all  the  toun  shall  sprede, 

And  thus  shall  Troy  tume  to  ashen  dede. 

''  For  oertaine,  Phebus  and  Neptunus  both. 
That  makeden  the  walles  of  the  toun, 
Ben  with  the  folke  of  Troy  alway  so  wroth, 
That  they  woU  bring  it  to  confusioun 
Right  in  despite  of  king  Laomedoun, 
Because  he  nolde  paien  hem  hir  hire. 
The  toune  of  Troy  shall  ben  set-on  fire.*' 

Telling  his  tale  alway  this  olde  grey, 
Humble  in  his  speech  and  looking  eke. 
The  salte  teares  from  his  eyen  twey, 
Full  faste  ronnen  doune  by  either  chekc. 
So  long  he  gan  of  succour  hem  beseke. 
That  for  to  heale  him  of  his  sorowes  sore. 
They  gave  him  Antenor  withouten  more. 

But  who  was  ^lad  enough,  but  Calcas  tho, 
And  of  this  thing  full  soone  hb  nedes  leide 
On  hem  that  shoulden  for  the  treatise  go 
And  hem  for  Antenor  full  ofte  preide. 
To  bringen  home  king  Thoas  and  Creseide, 
And  whan  Priam  his  safegarde  sent, 
Th'embassadours  to  Troy  streight  they  went. 

The  cause  I  told  of  hir  comming,  the  old 
Priam  the  king,  full  soone  in  generall. 
Let  here  upon  his  parliment  hold, 
Of  which  th'efiect  reheanen  you  I  shall : 
Th'embassadours  ben  answerde  for  final). 
The  eschaunge  of  prisoners,  and  all  this  nede 
Hem  'liketh  well,  and  forth  in  they  precede. 

This  Troilus  was  present  in  the  place. 
When  asked  was  for  Antenor  Creseide, 
For  which  full  sone  chaungen  gan  his  face. 
As  he  that  with  tho  wordes  well  nigh  deide, 
But  nathelesse  he  no  word  to  it  seide. 
Lest  men  should  his  afieetion  espie. 
With  mannes  herte  he  gan  his  sorowes  drie. 

And  full  of  anguish  and  of  gresly  drede, 
Abode  what  other  lords  would  to  it  sey. 
And  if  they  would  graunt,  as  God  forbede, 
Th'eschange  of  her,  than  tbought  he  thinges  twcy : 
First,  how  to  save  her  honour,  and  what  wey 
He  might  best  th'eschauoffe  of  her  witbstond. 
Full  iut  he  cast  how  all  this  might  stond. 

Love  him  made  all  prest  to  done  her  bide. 
And  rather  dien  than  she  should  go. 
But  Reason  said  him  on  that  other  side, 
**  Withouten  assent  of  her  do  nat  so, 
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Lest  for  thy  werke  she  would  be  thy  fo, 
And  saine,  that  through  thy  medling  is  yblow 
Your  brother  love,  there  it  was  not  erst  know." 

For  which  he  gaa  deliberen  for  the  best. 
And  though  the  lordes  would  that  she  went, 
He  would  let  hem  graunt  what  hem  lest, 
And  tell  his  lady  first  what  that  they  ment, 
And  whan  that  she  had  said  him  her  entente 
Thereafter  would  he  worken  also  blLvey 
Tho  all  the  world  ayen  it  woldo  striTo. 

Hector,  which  that  well  the  Greekes  herd. 
For  Antenor  how  they  would  have  Creseide, 
Gan  it  withstond,  and  soberly  answerd  : 
^  Sirs,  she  n'is  no  prisoner,"  (he  seide) 
**  I  n*ot  on  yon  who  that  tliis  charge  leide. 
But  on  mv  part,  ye  may  eftsoones  hem  tell, 
We  usen  here  no  women  for  to  sell." 

The  noise  of  people  up  stert  than  atones. 

As  brimme  as  blase  of  straw  yset  on  fire, 

For  infortuue  it  would  for  the  nones, 

They  shoulden  hir  confusion  desire  :         [enspire 

"Hector,"  (quod  they)  "what  ghost  may  you 

This  woman  tiius  to  shild,  and  done  us  lese 

Dan  Antenore,  a  wrong  way  now  ye  chese. 

"  That  is  so  wise,  and  eke  so  bold  baroun, 

And  we  have  need  of  folke,  as  men  may  see. 

He  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  this  toun  : 

O  Hector,  lette,  thy  fantasies  bee, 

0  king  Priam,"  (quod  they)  « thus  segge  wee, 

That  all  our  voice  is  to  forgone  Creseide," 

And  to  deliver  Antenor  they  preide. 

O  Juvenall  lord,  true  is  thy  sentence. 
That  Utile  wenen  folke  what  is  to  yeme, 
That  they  ne  iinden  in  hir  desire  offence. 
For  cloud  of  errour  ne  lette  hem  disoeme 
What  best  is,  and  lo,  here  ensample  as  yeme  : 
These  folke  desiren  now  deliverance 
Of  Antenor,  that  brought  hem  to  mischaunce. 

For  he  was  after  traitour  to  the  toun 
Of  Troy  alas,  they  quitte  him  out  to  rathe, 
0  nice  world,  so  thy  disoretioun, 
Creseide,  which  that  never  did  hem  scathe. 
Shall  now  no  longer  in  her  blisse  bathe. 
But  Antenor,  he  shall  come  home  to  toun, 
And  she  shall  oat,  thus  said  heere  and  houn. 

For  which  delibered  was  by  parliment, 
For  Antenor  to  yeelden  out  Creseide^ 
And  it  pronounced  by  the  president, 
Though  that  Hector  nay  full  oft  praid. 
And  finally,  what  wight  that  it  withsaid. 
It  was  for  naught,  it  must  ben,  and  should,  , 
For  substaunce  of  the  parliment  it  would. 

Departed  out  of  the  parliment  eehone. 
This  Troilus,  without  wordes  mo. 
Unto  his  chamber  spedde  him  fast  alone, 
But  if  it  were  a  num  of  his  or  two. 
The  which  he  bad  out  faste  for  to  go. 
Because  he  would  slepen,  as  he  said. 
And  hastely  upon  his  bedde  him  laid. 

And  as  in  winter,  leaves  ben  bii»ft 

Ech  after  other,  till  trees  be  bare, 

So  that  there  n'is  but  barke  and  branch  ylaft, 

Lithe  Troilus,  biraft  of  ech  welfare. 


Ybounden  in  the  blacke  barke  of  care. 
Disposed  wode  out  of  his  witte  to  breide. 
So  sore  him  sate  the  chaunging  of  Creseide. 

He  rist  him  up,  and  every  dore  he  shette, 
And  window  eke,  and  tho  this  sorrowful!  nun 
Upon  his  beddes  side  doune  him  sette. 
Full  like  a  dead  image,  pale  and  wan. 
And  in  his  breast  the  heaped  wo  began 
Out  brust,  and  he  to  worken  in  this  wise 
In  his  woodnasse,  as  I  shall  you  devise. 

Right  as  the  wilde  bull  beginnetb  spring 
Now  here,  now  there,  idarted  to  the  herte. 
And  of  his  death  roreth,  in  complaining, 
Right  so  gan  he  about  the  chamber  stert. 
Smiting  his  breast  aye  with  his  fistes  smert, 
His  head  to  the  wall,  his  body  to  the  ground, 
Full  oft  he  swapt,  himselven  to  confound. 

His  eyen  two  for  pity  of  his  herte 
Out  stremeden  as  swift  as  welles  twey. 
The  highe  sobbes  of  his  sorrowes  smert 
His  speech  him  reft,  unnethes  might  he  sey, 
<'  0  death  alas,  why  n'ilt  thou  do  me  dey  t 
Accursed  be  that  day  which  that  nature 
Shope  me  to  ben  a  lives  creature.*' 

But  after  whan  the  fnry  and  all  the  rage 
Which  that  his  heart  twist,  and  last  threst, 
By  length  of  time  somewhat  gan  assuage, 
Upon  his  bed  he  laid  him  doun  to  rest. 
But  tho  begon  his  teares  more  out  to  brest, 
That  wonder  is  the  body  may  suffise 
To  halfe  this  wo,  which  that  I  you  devise. 

Than  sud  he  thus  :  «  Fortnne  alas,  the  while 
What  have  I  done !  what  have  I  thee  agiit  t 
How  mightest  thou  for  routhe  me  begilc  t 
Is  there  no  grace  I  and  shall  I  thus  be  spilt  I 
Shall  thus  Creseide  away  for  that  thou  wilt  \ 
Alas,  how  mightest  thou  in  thine  herte  find 
To  ben  to  me  thus  cruell  and  unkind  1 

<*  Have  I  thee  nat  honoured  all  my  live. 
As  thou  well  wotest,  above  the  Gods  all ! 
Why  wilt  thou  me  &o  joy  thus  deprive  I 

0  Troilus,  what  may  men  now  thee  call. 
But  wretdi  of  wretches,  out  of  honour  £ill 
Into  misery,  in  which  I  woU  bewaile 
Creseide  abuB,  till  that  the  breath  me  faile. 

'<  AUu,  Fortune,  if  that  my  life  injoy 

Displeased  had  unto  thy  foule  envie, 

Why  ne  haddest  thou  my  father  king  of  Tioy 

Biraft  the  life,  or  done  my  brethren  die. 

Or  slaine  my  selfe,  that  thus  complaine  and  crie  I 

1  combre  world,  that  may  of  nothing  serve. 
But  ever  dye,  and  never  fully  sterve. 

**  If  that  Creseide  alone  were  me  laft. 
Naught  raught  I  whider  thou  woldest  me  stere, 
And  her  alas,  than  hast  thou  me  byraft : 
But  evermore,  lo,  this  is  thy  manere, 
To  reve  a  wight  Uiat  most  is  to  him  dere, 
To  prove  in  that  thy  gierftiU  violence  : 
Thus  am  I  lost,  there  helpeth  no  defence. 

**  O  very  Lord,  0  Love,  O  God  alas. 
That  knowest  best  mine  herte  and  al  my  thougbt. 
What  shal  my  sorowfull  life  done  in  this  ca£s, 
If  I  forgo  that  I  so  dere  have  bought. 
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Sens  ye  Creeeide  and  me  have  fully  brought 
Into  your  grace,  and  both  our  hertes  sealed, 
How  may  ye  tuffer  alas,  it  be  repealed  1 

**  What  I  may  done,  I  shal  while  I  may  dure 
On  live,  in  turment  and  in  eruell  paine. 
This  infortune,  or  this  diaaventure. 
Alone  as  I  was  borne  I  woU  oomplaine, 
Ne  never  woll  I  seene  it  shine  or  raine, 
But  end  I  woU  as  Edippe  in  derkenesse 
My  soiTOwfull  life,  and  dien  in  distresse. 

^  O  wenr  ghoet,  that  errest  to  and  fro. 
Why  nift  thou  flien  out  of  the  wofullest 
Body,  that  ever  might  on  grounde  go  ! 
0  soule,  lurking  in  this  wofull  neste. 
Fly  forthont  mme  herte,  and  let  it  breste, 
And  follow  alway  Creseide  thy  lady  dere. 
Thy  right  place  is  now  no  lenger  here. 

^  0  wofull  eien  two,  sens  your  disport 
Was  all  to  seene  Creseides  eyen  bright. 
What  shall  ye  done,  but  for  my  discomfort 
Stoden  for  naught,  and  wepen  out  your  sight. 
Sens  she  is  queint,  that  wont  was  you  to  light, 
In  veine  from  this  forth  have  I  eyen  twey 
Yformed,  sens  your  vertue  is  awey. 

"  0  my  Creseide,  0  lady  soveraine 
Of  this  wofull  soule  that  thus  crieth, 
Who  shall  now  yeven  comfort  to  thy  paine  ! 
Alas,  no  wight,  but  whan  mine  herte  dieth. 
My  spirit,  which  that  so  unto  yon  hieth. 
Receive  in  gree,  for  that  shiUl  aye  you  serve, 
Forthy  no  force  is^  though  the  body  sterve. 

*<  0  ye  lovers,  that  hi^h  upon  the  whole 
Ben  sette  of  Fortune  m  good  aventure, 
God  lene  that  ye  finded  aye  love  of  stele, 
And  long  mote  your  life  in  joy  endure, 
But  whui  ye  oomen  by  my  sepulture, 
Remembreth  that  your  fellow  resteth  there. 
For  I  loved  ekc^  though  I  unworthy  were. 

^  0  old  unholsome  and  mislived  man, 

Calcas  I  meane,  alas,  what  eiled  thee 

To  ben  a  Greel^  sens  Aon  art  borne  Trojan  1 

0  Galcas,  which  that  wolt  my  bane  be. 

In  cursed  time  was  thou  borne  for  me, 

As  would  blissfnll  Jove  for  his  joy. 

That  I  thee  had  where  I  would  in  Troy." 

A  thousand  sighes  hotter  than  the  glede^ 
Out  of  his  breast,  each  after  other  went, 
Medled  with  plaint  new,  his  wo  to  fede. 
For  which  his  wofull  teares  never  sten^ 
And  shortly  so  his  sorowes  him  to  rent, 
And  woxe  so  mate^  that  ioy  or  pennaunce 
He  feeleth  none,  but  lieth  m  a  traunce. 

Pandare,  which  that  in  the  parHment 

Had  heard  what  every  lord  and  burgess  seid. 

And  how  AiU  graunted  was  by  one  assent, 

For  Antenor  to  yelden  out  Creseid  : 

Gan  well  nigh  wood  out  of  his  wit  to  breid. 

So  that  for  wo  he  niste  what  he  ment, 

Bat  in  a  rage  to  Troilus  he  went. 

A  certaine  koieht,  that  for  the  time  kept 
The  chamber  dore,  undid  it  him  anone, 
And  Pandare,  that  fiill  tenderiy  wept, 
Into  the  derice  chamber  as  stiU  as  stone, 


Toward  the  bedde  gan  softly  to  gone. 
So  confuse,  that  he  n*ist  what  to  say. 
For  very  wo,  his  wit  was  nigh  away. 

And  with  chere  and  looking  all  to  tome, 

For  sorow  of  this,  and  with  his  armes  folden. 

He  stood  this  wofull  Troilus  befome, 

And  on  his  pitous  face  he  gan  beholden. 

But  so  oft  gan  his  herte  colden. 

Seeing  his  friend  in  wo,  whose  heavinease 

His  herte  slough,  as  thought  him  for  distresse. 

This  wofull  wight,  this  Troilus  that  felt 
His  friend  Pandare  yeomen  him  to  see, 
Gan  as  the  snow  ayenst  the  Sunne  melt. 
For  which  this  wofull  Pandare  of  pite 
Gan  for  to  weepe  as  tenderly  as  he  : 
And  speechlesse  thus  ben  these  ilke  twey, 
That  neither  might  for  sorow  o  word  sey. 

But  at  the  last,  this  wofull  Troilus, 

Nigh  dead  for  smert,  gan  bresten  out  to  rore. 

And  with  a  sorrowfull  noise  he  said  thus 

Among  his  sobbes  and  his  sighes  sore, 

**  Lo,  Pandare  I  am  dead  wiUiouten  more, 

Hast  thou  not  heard  at  parliament,"  he  seide, 

<*  For  Antenor  how  lost  is  my  Creseide !" 

This  Pandare  full  dead  and  pale  of  hew, 
Full  pitously  answerde,  and  said,  ^  Yes, 
As  wisely  were  it  false  as  it  is  trew. 
That  I  have  heard,  and  wote  all  how  it  is, 
O  mercy  God,  who  would  have  trowed  this. 
Who  would  have  wend,  that  in  so  little  a  throw 
Fortune  our  joy  would  have  overthrow. 

**  For  in  this  world  there  is  no  creature, 
As  to  my  dome,  that  ever  saw  mine 
Straunger  than  this,  through  case  or  aventure. 
But  who  may  all  eschue  or  all  devine. 
Such  is  this  world,  forthy  I  thus  define : 
Ne  trust  no  wight  to  find  in  Fortune 
Aye  property,  her  yeftes  ben  commune. 

"  But  tell  me  this,  why  thou  art  now  so  mad 
To  sorrowen  thus,  why  list  thou  in  this  wise, 
Sens  thy  desire  all  holy  hast  thou  had. 
So  that  by  right  it  ou^ht  inough  suffise. 
But  I  that  never  felt  m  my  servise 
A  friendly  chere  or  looking  of  an  eie. 
Let  me  thus  wepe  and  waUen  till  I  die. 

**  And  over  al  this^  as  thou  wd  wost  thy  selve, 
This  tonne  is  full  of  ladies  all  about, 
And  to  mv  dome,  fairer  than  such  twelve 
As  ever  she  was,  shal  I  finden  in  some  rout, 
Ye  one  or  twev,  withouten  any  dout : 
Forthy  be  glade  mine  owne  dere  brother. 
If  she  be  lost,  we  shall  recover  another. 

"  What  God  forbid  alway  that  ech  pleasannce 
In  o  tiling  were,  and  in  none  other  wight. 
If  one  can  sing,  another  can  well  daunce. 
If  this  be  goodly,  she  is  glad  and  light. 
And  this  is  £ure,  and  that  can  good  aright, 
Ech  for  his  vertue  holden  is  for  dere. 
Both  heroner  and  faucon  for  rivere. 

*>  And  eke  as  writ  Zansis,  that  was  full  wise, 
The  new  love  out  chaseth  oft  the  old  : 
And  upon  new  case  lieth  new  aviso, 
Thinke  dee  thy  selfe  to  saven  art  thou  hold, 
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Such  fire  by  prooesse  shall  of  kind  cold. 

For  sens  it  is  but  casuell  pleasaimce, 

Some  cftse  shall  put  it  out  of  remembraunce. 

**  For  also  sure  as  day  oommeth  after  night, 

The  newe  love,  labour  or  other  wo, 

Or  eles  selde  seeing  of  a  wight, 

Done  old  affections  all  overgo, 

And  for  thy  part,  thou  shalt  have  one  of  tho 

To  abredge  with  thv  bitter  paines  smart, 

Absence  of  her  shall  drive  her  out  of  herte." 

These  wordes  saied  he  for  the  nones  all 

To  helpe  his  friend,  least  he  for  sorow  deide. 

For  doubtlesse  to  doen  his  wo  to  fall, 

He  raught  nat  what  unthrift  that  he  selde  : 

But  Troilus  that  nigh  for  sorrow  deide, 

Tooke  little  hede  of  all  that  ever  he  ment, ' 

One  eare  it  heard,  at  the  other  out  it  went. 

But  at  the  last  he  answerd,  and  said, "  Friend, 
This  lechcraft,  or  healed  thus  to  be, 
Were  well  fitting,  if  that  I  were  a  fiend. 
To  traien  a  wigh^  that  true  is  unto  me, 
1  pray  God  let  this  connsaile  never  ythe. 
But  doe  me  rather  sterve  anon  right  here, 
Ere  thus  I  doen,  as  thou  me  wouldest  lere. 

<*  She  that  I  serve  ywis,  what  so  thou  sey, 
To  whom  mine  herte  enhabite  is  by  right. 
Shall  have  me  holy  hers,  till  that  1  dey, 
For  Pandarus,  sens  I  have  trouth  her  hight, 
I  woU  nat  ben  untrue  for  no  wight, 
But  as  her  man  I  woU  aye  live  and  sterve, 
And  never  none  other  creature  serve. 

"  And  there  thou  saiest  thou  shalt  as  iSur  find 
As  she,  let  be,  make  no  comparison. 
To  creature  yformed  here  by  kind, 

0  leve  Pandare,  in  conclusion, 

1  woU  nat  been  of  thine  opinion 
Touching  all  this,  for  which  I  thee  beseech, 

So  hold  thy  peace,  thou  sleest  me  with  thy  speech. 

**  Thou  biddest  me  I  should  love  another 

All  freshly  new,  and  let  Creseide  go, 

It  lithe  nat  in  my  power,  leve  bro&er. 

And  though  I  might,  yet  would  I  nat  do  so. 

But  canst  thou  plaien  raket  to  and  fro, 

Nettle  in  dock  out,  now  this,  now  that,  Pandare! 

Now  foule  £all  her  for  thy  wo  that  care. 

<<  Thou  farest  eke  by  me  Pandarus, 
As  he,  that  whan  a  wight  is  wo  bieon. 
He  commeth  to  him  apace,  and  saith  right  thus, 
'  Thinke  not  on  smart,  and  thou  shalt  feele  none,' 
r'Thou  maiest  me  first  transmewen  in  a  stone. 
And  reve  me  my  passions  all. 
Or  thou  so  lightly  doe  my  wo  to  fall. 

**  The  death  may  well  out  of  my  brest  depart 
The  life,  so  long  may  this  sorow  mine  : 
But  fro  my  soiUe  shall  Creseides  dart 
Out  nevermore,  but  doune  with  Proserpine 
Whan  I  am  dead,  I  woU  won  in  pine. 
And  there  I  woU  eternally  complain 
My  wo,  and  how  that  twinned  be  we  twain. 

**  Thou  hast  here  made  an  argument  full  fine. 
How  that  it  should  lasse  paine  be 
Creseide  to  forgone,  for  she  wajs  minci 
And  -lived  in  ease  and  in  felicite  : 


Why  gabbest  thou,  that  saidest  unto  me. 
That  him  is  wors  that  is  fro  wele  ithrow. 
Than  he  had  erst  none  of  that  wele  know  I 

'<  But  tel  me  now,  sen  that  thee  thmketh  so  light 
To  chaungen  so  in  love  aye  to  and  fro. 
Why  hast  thou  nat  doen  busily  thy  might 
To  chaungen  her,  that  doth  thee  iSi  thy  wo ! 
Why  nilt  thou  let  her  fro  thine  herte  go ! 
Why  nilt  thou  love  another  lady  swete. 
That  may  thine  herte  setten  in  quiete  1 

« If  thou  hast  had  in  love  aye  yet  mischance. 
And  canst  it  not  out  of  thine  herte  drive, 
I  that  lived  in  lust  and  in  pleasance 
With  her,  as  much  as  creature  on  live. 
How  would  I  that  foryet,  and  that  bo  blive ! 
O  where  hast  thou  ben  hid  so  long  in  mev. 
Thou  canst  so  well  and  formeliche  aigew. 

^<  Nay  God  wot,  naught  worth  is  al  thy  rede, 
For  which,  for  what  that  ever  may  be£dl, 
Withonten  wordes  mo  I  woll  ben  dede  : 
0  Death,  that  ender  art  of  sorrowes  all, 
Come  now,  sens  I  so  oft  after  thee  call. 
For  sely  is  that  death,  sooth  for  to  eaine, 
That  oft  ycleped,  commeth  and  endeth  paine. 

<<  Well  wote  I,  while  my  life  was  in  quiete. 
Ere  thou  me  slue,  I  would  have  yeven  hire, 
But  now  thy  oomming  is  to  me  so  swete. 
That  in  this  world  I  nothing  so  desire  : 

0  Death,  sens  with  this  sorow  I  am  a  fire, 
Thou  either  do  me  anone  in  teares  drench, 
Or  with  thy  cold  stroke  mine  herte  quench. 

"  Sens  that  thou  slaiest  so  fele  in  sundry  wise 
Ayenst  hir  will,  unpraied  day  and  nigh^ 
Doe  me  at  my  request  this  servise. 
Deliver  now  the  world,  so  doest  thou  right. 
Of  me  that  am  the  wofullest  wisht 
That  ever  was,  for  tune  is  that  I  sterve. 
Sens  in  this  world  of  right  naught  do  I  serve." 

This  Troilus  in  teares  gan  distill 
As  licour  out  of  aUambike  full  fast. 
And  Pandarus  gan  hold  his  tongue  still. 
And  to  the  ground  his  eyen  downe  he  cast, 
But  nathelesse,  thus  thought  he  at  last, 
"  What  parde,  rather  than  my  fellow  dey, 
Yet  shall  I  somewhat  more  unto  him  sey." 

And  said, "  Friend,  sens  thou  hast  such  distresc, 
And  sens  thee  list  mine  aigumentes  blame. 
Why  n'ilt  thy  selven  helpe  doen  redresse, 
And  with  thy  manhood  letten  all  this  game, 
Go  ravish  her,  ne  canst  thou  not  for  shame  I 
And  either  let  her  out  of  toune  £u«, 
Or  hold  her  still,  and  leave  thy  nice  fare. 

"  Art  thou  in  Troy,  and  hast  non  hardiment 
To  take  a  wight,  whiche  that  loveth  thee. 
And  would  her  selven  been  of  thine  assent, 
Now  is  nat  this  a  nice  vanite  t 
Rise  up  anon,  and  let  this  weeping  be> 
And  sith  thou  art  a  man,  for  in  tlus  hour 

1  woll  been  dead,  or  she  shall  ben  our.'' 

To  this  answerde  him  Troilus  full  soft. 
And  saied,  *<  Ywis,  my  leve  brother  dere, 
All  this  have  I  my  selfe  yet  thought  full  oft, 
And  more  thing  than  thou  deviseet  here, 
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Bat  why  this  thing  is  laft,  thou  shalt  wel  here, 
And  whan  thou  hast  me  yeven  audience, 
Thereafter  mayst  thou  tell  all  thy  sentence. 

<<  First,  sin  thou  wost  this  toun  hath  al  this  werre 

For  ravishing  of  women  so  hy  might, 

It  should  not  been  suffred  me  to  erre, 

As  it  stent  now,  ne  done  so  great  unright, 

I  should  have  aJso  blame  of  eveiy  wight, 

My  fathers  graunt  if  that  I  so  withstood. 

Sens  she  is  chaunged  for  the  tounes  good. 

**  I  have  eke  thought,  so  it  were  her  assent, 
To  aske  her  of  my  father  of  his  grace. 
Than  thinke  I,  this  were  her  accusement. 
Sens  well  I  wot  I  may  her  nat  purchaoe. 
For  sens  my  father  in  so  high  a  place 
As  parliment,  hath  her  eschaunge  ensealed, 
He  n'ill  for  me  his  letter  be  repealed. 

<<  Yet  drede  I  most  her  herte  to  pertorbe 
With  violence,  if  I  doe  such  a  game. 
For  if  I  would  it  openly  disturbe, 
It  must  be  disclaunder  to  her  name, 
And  me  were  lever  die  than  her  diffiune. 
As  n'old  God,  but  I  should  have 
Her  honour,  lever  than  my  life  to  save. 

«  Thus  am  I  lost^  for  aught  that  I  can^see. 
For  certaine  is  that  I  am  her  knight^ 
I  must  her  honour  lever  have  thaii  me 
In  every  case,  as  lover  ought  of  right. 
Thus  am  I  with  desire  and  reason  twight : 
Desire  for  to  distnrben  her  me  redeth. 
And  reason  n'ill  not,  so  mine  herte  dredeth.*' 

Thus  weeping,  that  he  could  never  cease. 
He  aaid,  «  Alas,  how  shall  I  wretche  fare. 
For  well  fele  I  alway  my  love  encrease. 
And  hope  is  lasse  and  lasse  Pandare, 
Encreasen  eke  the  causes  of  my  care, 
,'  So  welaway,  why  n'ill  mine  herte  brest, 
''  For  as  in  love  there  is  but  little  rest." 


■  Pandare  answerde,  ^Friend  thou  mayst  for  me 

■  Done  as  thee  list,  but  had  I  it  so  bote. 
And  thine  estate,  she  should  go  with  me, 

t  Tho  all  this  toun  cried  on  this  thing  by  note, 
I  I  n*old  set  at  all  that  noise  a  grote, 
[  For  whan  men  have  cried,  than  wol  they  roun, 
i  Eke  wonder  last  but  nine  deies  never  in  toun. 

**  Devine  not  in  reason  aye  so  deepe, 
Ne  curtesly,  but  helpe  thy  selfe  anone, 
Bet  is  that  other  than  thy  selven  wepe, 
And  namely,  sens  ye  two  ben  al  one, 
Rise  up,  for  by  mine  head  she  shall  not  gone, 
And  raUier  ben  in  blame  a  little  yfound. 
Than  sterve  here  as  a  gnat  withouten  wound. 

^  It  IB  no  shame  unto  you,  ne  no  vice. 
Her  to  withholden,  that  ye  loveth  most, 
Penventure  she  might  hold  thee  for  nice. 
To  letten  her  go  thus  unto  the  Grekes  hoste. 
Think  eke  Fortune,  as  well  thy  selven  woste, 
Helpeth  bardie  man  unto  his  emprise, 
And  weiveth  wretches  for  hir  cowardise. 

*'  And  though  thy  lady  would  alite  her  greve. 
Thou  shalt  thy  self  thy  peace  hereafter  make. 
Bat  as  to  me  certaine  I  cannot  leve, 
That  she  would  it  as  now  for  evill  take. 


Why  should  than  for  feare  thine  herte  quake, 
Thinke  how  Paris  hath,  that  is  thy  brother, 
A  love,  and  why  ebal  thou  not  have  another  ! 

''And  TroUus,  o  thing  I  dare  thee  swer. 
That  if  Creseide,  which  that  is  thy  lefe, 
Now  loveth  thee,  as  well  as  thou  dost  her, 
God  helpe  me  so,  she  nill  not  take  a  grefe. 
Though  thou  do  bote  anon  in  this  mischefe, 
And  ^  she  wilneth  fro  thee  for  to  passe. 
Than  is  she  fiUse,  so  love  her  well  the  UuBe. 

**  Forthv,  take  herte,  and  think  right  as  a  knight. 
Through  love  is  broken  alday  every  law. 
Kith  now  somwhat  thy  courage  and  thy  might. 
Have  mercie  on  thy  selfe  for  any  awe. 
Let  not  this  wretched  wo  thine  herte  gnawe. 
But  manly  set  the  world  on  sixe  and  seven. 
And  if  thou  die  a  martir,  go  to  Heaven. 

"  I  woU  my  selfe  ben  with  thee  at  this  dede. 
Though  I  and  all  my  kin  upon  a  stound. 
Should  in  a  strete,  as  dogs,  liggen  dede. 
Through  girt  with  many  a  bloodie  wound. 
In  every  case  I  well  a  friend  be  found. 
And  if  thee  listeth  here  sterven  as  a  wretdi. 
Adieu,  the  devill  speede  him  that  retch." 

This  Troilus  gan  with  tho  wordes  quicken. 
And  saied,  **  Friend,  graunt  mercie,  I  assent. 
But  certainly,  thou  mayst  nat  so  me  pricken, 
Ne  paine  none  ne  may  me  so  torment. 
That  for  no  case  it  is  not  mine  entent, 
At  shorte  wordes,  though  I  dien  should. 
To  raviahen  her,  but  if  her  selfe  it  would.*' 

*'  Why,  so  mean  I''  (quod  Pandarus)  '<  al  this  day 
But  tell  me  than,  hast  thou  her  well  assaid. 
That  soro west  thus  T"  and  he  answerde  him  **  Nay.** 
''Wherof  art  thou"  (quod  Pandare)**  than  dismaid. 
That  noste  not  that  she  well  ben  evill  apaid 
To  ravishen  her,  sens  thou  hast  not  ben  there. 
But  if  that  Jove  told  it  in  thine  eare  1 

<<  Forthy,  rise  up  as  naught  ne  were,  anone. 
And  wash  thy  face,  and  to  the  king  thou  wend. 
Or  he  may  wondren  whider  thou  art  gone, 
Thou  must  with  wisdoms  him  and  other  blend, 
Or  upon  case  he  may  after  thee  send 
Or  thou  beware,  ana  shortly  brother  dere 
Be  glad,  and  let  me  werke  in  this  mattere. 

<<  For  I  shall  shape  it  so,  that  sikerly 
Thou  shalt  this  night  somtime  in  some  manere 
Come  speaken  with  thy  ladie  prively, 
And  by  her  wordes  eke,  as  by  her  chere. 
Thou  shalt  full  soone  aperceive  and  well  here 
Of  her  entent,  and  in  this  case  the  best. 
And  fare  now  well,  for  in  this  point  I  rest." 

The  swifte  fame,  whiche  that  fids  thinges 
Equall  reporteth,  like  the  thinges  true, 
Was  throghout  Troy  yfled,  wiUi  prest  winges. 
Fro  man  to  man,  and  made  his  tale  all  new. 
How  Calcas  doughter  with  her  bright  hew. 
At  parliment  without  words  more, 
Ygraunted  was  in  chaunge  of  Antenore. 

The  whiche  tale  anon  right  as  Creseide 
Had  heard,  she,  which  that  of  her  father  rought 
(As  in  this  case)  right  naught,  ne  wlum  he  deide. 
Full  busily  to  Jupiter  besought 
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Yere  him  miaofaanoe,  that  this  tretb  brought : 
Bat  shortly^  least  these  talee  sooth  were. 
She  dnnt  at  no  wight  asken  it  for  fere. 

As  she  that  had  her  herte  and  ail  her  mind 

On  Troylns  yset  so  wonder  fast. 

That  al  this  world  ne  might  her  lore  unbind, 

Ne  Troylns  out  of  her  herte  cast, 

She  would  been  his  while  that  her  life  may  last. 

And  she  thus  brenneth  both  in  love  and  dred^ 

So  that  she  n'ist  what  was  best  to  rede. 

But  as  men  seene  in  toune,  and  all  about. 
That  women  usen  hir  friends  to  visite^ 
So  to  Creeeide  of  women  came  a  rout^ 
For  pitous  joy,  and  wenden  her  delite, 
And  with  hir  teles  dere  ynongh  a  mite^ 
These  womeii,  which  that  in  the  citie  dwell. 
They  set  hem  donne,  and  sayd  as  I  shall  uJL 

(Quod,  first  that  one)  ■*  I  am  gUd  truely. 
Because  of  you,  that  shall  your  &ther  see," 
Another  sayd,  *^  Ywis,  so  am  not  I, 
For  all  too  little  hath  she  with  us  be :" 
(Quod  tho  the  third)  ''I  hope  ywis  that  she 
Shall  bringen  us  the  peace  on  every  side. 
That  whan  she  goth,  almighty  God  her  g^de." 

Tho  wordes  and  tho  womannish  thinges 
She  herd  hem  right  as  thogh  she  thence  were  : 
For  God  it  wote,  her  herte  on  other  thing  is. 
Although  the  body  sat  emong  hem  there^ 
Her  advertence  is  alway  els  where. 
For  TroUus  full  fiist  her  soule  sought, 
Withouten  word,  on  him  alway  she  thought. 

These  women  that  thus  wenden  her  to  please. 
About  naught  gan  all  hir  tales  spend. 
Such  vanitie  ne  can  done  her  none  ease. 
As  she  that  all  this  meane  while  brend 
Of  other  passion  than  they  wend. 
So  that  she  felt  ahnoet  her  herte  die 
For  wo,  and  werie  of  that  companie. 

For  which  might  ahe  no  longer  restraine 
Her  teares,  they  gan  so  up  to  well. 
That  gave  signes  of  her  bitter  paine. 
In  which  her  spirit  was,  and  must  dwell, 
Remembring  her  from  Heaven  unto  which  Hell 
She  fallen  was,  sens  she  forgo  the  sight 
Of  Troilus,  and  sorrowfully  she  sight. 

And  thilke  fooles,  sitting  her  about, 
Wende  that  she  wept  and  sighed  sore, 
Because  that  she  should  out  of  the  rout 
Departen,  and  never  play  with  hem  more, 
And  they  that  had  knowen  her  of  yore. 
See  her  so  wepe,  and  thoght  it  was  kindneaae^ 
And  ech  of  hem  wept  eke  for  her  distresse. 

And  busily  they  gonnen  hir  to  comforten 

On  thing  God  wot,  on  which  she  litle  thoght, 

And  with  hir  tales  wenden  her  disporten. 

And  to  be  glad  they  ofte  her  besought, 

But  such  an  ease  therwith  they  her  wrought, 

Right  as  a  man  is  eased  for  to  fele. 

For  ache  of  head,  to  clawen  him  on  his  hele. 

But  after  aU  this  nice  vanitie, 

They  took  hir  leve,  and  home  they  wenten  all, 

Creaeide  full  of  sorrowfull  pitie, 

Into  her  chamber  up  went  out  of  the  hall. 


And  on  her  bedde  she  gan  for  dead  to  £all. 

In  purpose  never  thence  for  to  rise. 

And  thus  she  wrought,  as  I  shall  you  devise. 

Hir  ownded  hair,  that  sonnisfa  was  of  hew. 
She  rent,  and  eke  her  fingers  long  and  anmle 
She  wrong  full  oft,  and  bad  God  on  her  rew. 
And  with  the  deaUi  to  do  bote  on  her  bale. 
Her  hewe  whylom  bright,  that  tho  was  pale. 
Bare  witnesse  of  her  wo,  and  her  oonstxeint ; 
And  thus  she  ^Mke,  sobbing  in  her 


^  Alas,"  (quod  she)  ^  out  of  this  wBoan^ 

I  wofull  wretch  and  infortuned  wi^t. 

And  borne  in  cursed  constellatioan, 

Mote  gon,  and  thus  departen  fro  my  knight. 

Wo  worth  alas,  that  like  dales  light. 

On  which  I  saw  him  first  with  eyen  twame^ 

That  cauaeth  me,  and  I  him  all  this  paine.** 

Therwith  the  tearea  fimn  her  eyen  two 
Doune  fell,  as  shonre  in  April  swithe. 
Her  white  breast  she  bet,  and  for  the  wo^ 
After  the  death  she  cried  a  thousand  aitliey 
Sens  he  that  wont  her  wo  was  for  to  lithe^ 
She  mote  forgone^  for  which  disaventoxe 
She  held  her  selfe  a  forlost  ereatoie. 

She  said,  ^  How  shall  he  done  and  I  also 
How  should  I  liv^,  if  that  I  from  him  twin  t 
O  dere  herte  eke  that  I  love  so. 
Who  shall  that  sorow  slaen,  that  ye  ben  in  f 
O  Galeae,  &ther,  thine  be  aU  this  sin  : 

0  mother  mine,  that  doped  wert  Axgive, 

Wo  worth  that  day  that  thou  me  bare  on  live. ' 

^  To  what  fine  should  I  live  and  sorowen  thus  ! 
How  should  a  fish  withouten  water  dure ! 
What  is  Creseide  worth  from  Troilus  f 
How  should  a  plant  or  lives  creature 
Live  withouten  his  kind  noriture  ! 
For  which  full  oft  a  by  word  here  I  sey. 
That  rootlease  mote  greens  soone  dey. 

^  I  shal  done  thus,  sens  neither  sword  ne  dart 
Dare  I  none  handle,  for  the  cruelte^ 
That  ilke  day  that  I  fro  you  depart. 
If  sorow  of  that  n'iU  nat  my  buie  be, 
Than  shall  no  meat  ne  drinke  come  in  me. 
Till  I  my  soule  out  of  my  brest  unsheath. 
And  thus  my  selven  wolf  I  done  to  death. 

**  And  Troilus  my  clothes  everychone 
Shull  blacke  ben,  in  tokening,  herte  swete. 
That  I  am  as  out  of  this  wond  agone, 
That  wont  was  you  to  set  in  quiete. 
And  of  mine  order  aye  till  death  me  mete, 
The  observaunce  ever  in  your  absence. 
Shall  sorrow  ben  comphunt  and  abstinence. 

^  Mine  herte  and  eke  the  woful  ghost  therein 

Bequeath  I  with  your  spirit  to  compbune 

Eternally,  for  they  shall  never  twin. 

For  though  in  yearth  twinned  be  we  twaine. 

Yet  in  the  field  of  pitie,  out  of  pain^ 

That  hight  Elisos,  shall  we  ben  yfere^ 

As  Orpheus  and  Erudice  his  fere. 

**  Thus,  herte  mine,  for  Antenor  alas, 

1  soone  shall  be  chaunged,  as  I  wene. 

But  how  shull  ye  done  in  this  sorowfull  caaa. 
How  shall  your  tender  herte  this  sustene  t 
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But  herte  mine,  foryet  this  sorowand  tene^ 
And  me  eIbo,  for  soothly  for  to  sey, 
So  ye  well  fiure,  I  retche  not  to  dey." 

How  might  it  e^er  redde  ben  or  yeong 
The  plaint  that  she  made  in  her  distreasey 
I  n'ot,  but  as  for  me  my  little  tong 
If  I  discriYen  would  her  hearineflse. 
It  should  make  her  sorrow  seeme  lesse 
Than  that  it  was,  and  childishly  deface 
Her  high  complaint,  and  therefore  I  it  pace. 

Paodare,  which  that  sent  from  Troilus 
Was  unto  Creseide,  as  ye  have  heard  devise. 
That  for  the  best  it  was  recorded  thus, 
And  he  full  glad  to  done  him  that  servise. 
Unto  Creseide  in  a  full  secret  wise. 
There  as  she  Uy  in  tourment  and  in  rage, 
Came  her  to  teU  all  holy  his  mesnage. 

And  fond  that  she  her  selven  gan  to  grete 
Full  pitously,  for  with  her  salte  teres. 
Her  breast  and  face  ybathed  was  Axil  wete, 
Her  mightie  tresses  of  her  sonnish  heres 
Unbroiden,  hangen  all  about  her  eares, 
Which  yave  him  very  eigne  of  nuittire 
Of  death,  which  that  her  herte  gan  desire. 

Whan  she  him  saw,  she  gan  for  sorrow  anon 
Her  tearie  lace  atwixt  her  armes  hide, 
For  which  this  Pandare  is  so  wo  bigon. 
That  in  the  hous  he  might  unneth  ^ide. 
As  he  that  felt  sorrow  on  every  side. 
For  if  Creseide  had  erst  oompUined  sore, 
Tho  gan  she  plsine  a  thousand  times  more. 

And  in  her  aspre  plaint,  thus  she  seide : 
**  Pandare,  first  of  joies  more  than  two 
Was  cause,  causing  unto  me  Creseide, 
That  now  transmned  ben  in  cruell  wo. 
Whether  shall  I  aay  to  you  welcome  or  no  t 
That  alderfirst  me  brought  unto  servise 
Of  love  ahu%  that  endeth  in  such  wise. 

"  Endeth  than  love  in  wo  !  Ye  or  men  lieth. 
And  idl  worldly  blisse,  as  thinketh  me. 
The  end  of  blisse  aye  sorrow  it  occupieth. 
And  who  troweth  not  that  it  so  be. 
Let  him  upon  me  wofull  wretche  see, 
That  my  selfe  hate^  and  aye  my  birth  curse, 
Feeling  alway,  fro  wieke  I  go  to  worse. 

**  Who  so  me  seeth,  he  seeth  sorow  all  atonis, 
Paine,  tourment,  plaint,  wo  and  distresse. 
Out  of  my  wofull  body  harme  there  none  is. 
As  langour,  anguish,  cruell  bittemesse, 
Annoy,  smart,  drede,  furie,  and  eke  sickneese, 
I  trow  vwjs  from  Heaven  teares  raine. 
For  piUe  of  my  aspre  and  cruell  paine." 

<<  And  thou  my  suster,  full  of  discomfort," 
(Quod  Pandarus)  «  what  thinkest  thou  to  do  ! 
why  ne  hast  thou  to  thy  Belven  some  reeport ! 
Why  wilt  thou  thus  thy  selfe  alas  fordo  I 
Leave  all  this  werke,  and  take  now  heed  to 
That  I  shall  saine,  and  herken  of  good  entent 
This  message,  that  by  me  Troilus  you  sent." 

Toumed  her  tho  Creseide  a  wo  making, 
I  So  great,  that  it  a  death  was  for  to  see, 

'*  Alas,**  (quod  she)  «  what  wordes  may  ye  bring, 
I  What  well  my  dere  herte  saine  to  mee. 


Which  that  I  drede  nevermore  to  see. 
Well  he  have  plaint  or  teares  ere  I  wend ! 
I  have  ynough,  if  he  thereafter  send." 

She  was  right  such  to  scene  in  her  visage, ' 

As  is  that  wight  that  men  on  beare  bind. 

Her  fjuce  like  of  Paradis  the  image. 

Was  all  ychaunged  in  another  kmd. 

The  play,  the  laughter  men  were  wont  to  find 

On  hir,  and  eke  her  joyes  everichone 

Ben  fled,  and  thus  lieth  Creseide  alone. 

About  her  eyen  two,  a  purpre  ring 
Bitrent,  in  soothfast  tokening  of  her  paine, 
That  to  behold  it  was  a  deadly  thing, 
For  which  Pandare  might  nat  restnine 
The  teares  from  his  eyen  for  to  ratne. 
But  nathelesse  as  he  best  might  he  seide 
From  TroOus  these  wordes  to  Creseide. 

**  ho,  nece,  I  trow  ye  ban  heard^all  how 
The  king  with  other  lordes  for  the  best, 
Hath  made  eschaunge  of  Antenor  and  you, 
That  cause  is  of  this  sorow  and  this  unrest. 
But  how  this  case  doth  Troilus  molest, 
This  may  none  yearthly  mannes  tongue  say, 
For  very  wo,  his  wit  is  all  away. 

<*  For  which  we  have  so  sorowed,  he  and  I, 
That  into  little  it  had  us  both  slawe. 
But  through  my  counsaile  this  day  finally. 
He  somewhat  is  fro  weeping  withdrawe^ 
And  seemeth  me  that  he  desireth  fawe 
With  you  to  ben  all  night  for  to  devise 
Remedie  of  this,  if  there  were  any  wise. 

**  This  short  and  plain,  theffect  of  my  message. 
As  ferforth  as  my  wit  can  comprehend, 
For  ye  that  ben  of  tourment  in  such  rage^ 
May  to  no  long  prologue  as  now  entend. 
And  hereupon  ye  may  answer  him  send. 
And  for  the  love  of  God  my  nece  dere. 
So  leave  this  wo,  or  Troilus  be  here." 

^  Grreat  is  mv  wo,"  (quod  she)  and  sighed  sore. 
As  she  that  feeleUi  deadly  sharpe  distresse, 
But  yet  to  me  his  sorrow  is  mokell  more. 
That  love  him  bet  than  he  himselfe  I  gesse, 
Alas,  for  me  hath  he  such  hevinesse. 
Can  he  for  me  so  pitously  complaine, 
Ywis  this  sorow  doubleth  all  my  paine. 

^  Grevous  to  me  God  wot  is  for  to  twin," 

(Quod  she)  **  but  yet  it  harder  is  to  me. 

To  scene  ^at  sorrow  which  that  he  is  in, 

For  well  wot  I,  it  woU  my  bane  be. 

And  die  I  woll  in  oertaine  tho  "  (quod  she  :) 

'<But  bid  him  come,  er  deth  that  thus  me  threteth, 

Drive  out  the  ghost  which  in  mine  herte  betetb." 

These  wordes  said,  she  on  her  armes  two 
Fell  gruffe,  and  gan  to  weepen  pitously  : 
(Qucd  Pandarus)  *  Alas,  why  doe  ye  so  ! 
Sens  ye  well  wote  the  time  is  fast  by  ^ 
That  he  shall  come,  arise  up  hastely. 
That  he  you  nat  biwopen  thus  ne  find. 
Bat  ye  woll  have  him  wode  out  of  his  mind. 

<<  For  wist  he  that  ye  &rde  in  this  manere, 
He  would  himselfe  slea :  and  if  I  wend 
To  have  this  fare,  he  should  not  come  here, 
For  all  the  good  that  Priam  may  dispend  : 
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For  to  what  fine  he  would  anon  pretend, 
That  know  I  well,  and  forthy  yet  I  eey. 
So  leave  this  sorow,  or  plainly  he  woll  dey. 

**  And  flhapeth  you  his  sorow  for  to  abredge. 
And  nat  encrease,  lefe  nece  swete, 
Beth  rather  to  him  cause  of  plat  than  edge, 
And  with  some  wisdome  ye  his  sorrowes  bete  : 
What  helpeth  it  to  weepen  full  a  strete. 
Or  though  ye  both  in  salt  teares  dreint ! 
Bet  is  a  time  of  cure  aye  than  of  pleint. 

*'  I  meane  thus,  whan  I  him  hither  bring, 
Sens  ye  be  wise,  and  both  of  one  assent. 
So  shapeth  how  to  distourbe  your  going. 
Or  come  ayen  soone  after  ye  be  went. 
Women  ben  wise,  in  short  avisement. 
And  let  seene  how  your  wit  shall  availe. 
And  what  that  I  may  helpe,  it  shall  not  faile." 

«  Go,"  (quod  Creseide)  **  and,  uncle,  truely 
I  shall  done  all  mv  might  me  to  reetraine 
From  weeping  in  his  sight,  and  busily 
Him  for  to  glad,  I  shall  done  all  ray  paine, 
And  in  my  herte  seeken  every  vaine. 
If  to  his  sore  there  may  ben  founden  salve, 
It  shall  nat  Ucke  certaine  on  mine  halve." 

Goth  Pandarus,  and  Troflus  he  sought. 

Till  in  a  temple  he  found  him  all  alone, 

As  he  that  of  his  life  no  lenger  rought. 

But  to  the  pitouB  goddes  everichone. 

Full  tenderly  he  praid,  and  made  his  mone. 

To  done  him  soone  out  of  the  world  to  pace. 

For  well  he  thoght  there  was  none  other  grace. 

And  shortly  all  the  soothe  for  to  sey. 

He  was  so  fallen  in  dispaire  that  day. 

That  utterly  he  shope  him  for  to  dey. 

For  right  thus  was  his  argument  alway. 

He  saied  he  nas  but  lome,  welaway, 

"  For  all  that  commeth,  commeth  by  necessitie. 

Thus  to  ben  lome,  it  is  my  destinie. 

<*  For  certainly,  this  wote  I  well,"  he  said, 
«  That  foresight  of  devine  purveiaunoe 
Had  seen  alway  me  to  forgone  Creseide, 
Sens  God  seethe  every  thing  out  of  doutance 
And  hem  disposeth  through  his  ordinance. 
In  his  merites  soothly  for  to  be. 
As  they  shull  comen  by  predestine. 

<<  But  nathelesse,  alas,  whom  shall  I  leve, 
For  there  ben  greate  clerkes  many  one. 
That  destinie,  Uirough  argumentes  preve. 
And  some  saine,  that  nedely  there  is  none. 
But  that  free  choice  is  yeven  us  everychone  : 
0  welaway,  so  sligh  am  clerkes  old. 
That  I  n'ot  whose  opinion  I  may  hold. 

**  For  some  men  sain,  that  God  seeth  all  befome, 
Ne  God  may  nat  deceived  ben  parde. 
Than  mote  it  fallen,  though  men  had  it  sworn. 
That  purveiaunce  hath  seene  befome  to  be. 
Wherefore  I  say,  that  from  eteme  if  he 
Hath  wist  beforn  our  thought  eke  as  our  dede. 
We  have  no  free  choice,  as  these  clerkes  rede. 

"  For  other  thought,  nor  other  deed  also. 
Might  never  been,  but  such  as  purveyaunce, 
Which  may  nat  been  deceived  never  mo. 
Hath  feled  bifome,  withouten  ignoraunce. 


For  if  there  might  ben  a  variannce 
To  writhen  out  fro  Goddes  purveying. 
There  nere  no  prescience  of  thing  comming. 

"  But  it  were  rather  an  opinion 
Uncertaine,  and  no  stedfast  foreseeing. 
And  certes  that  were  an  abusion, 
That  God  should  have  no  pezfite  dere  weting 
More  than  we  men  that  have  dontous  wening. 
But  such  an  errour  upon  God  to  geese, 
Were  lalse,  and  foule,  and  wicked  cmiedm 


^  Eke  this  is  an  opinion  of  some. 
That  have  hir  top  ful  high  and  smooth  yalMn^ 
They  saine  right  thus,  that  thing  is  nat  to  eome. 
For  that  the  prescience  hath  seene  before 
That  it  shall  come,  but  they  sain  that  therfore 
That  it  ^all  come^  therefore  the  purveyannoe 
Wote  it  befome  withouten  ignoraunee. 

^  And  in  this  manner  this  necessite 

Retoumeth  in  his  part  contrary  againe^ 

For  needfully  behoveth  it  nat  to  l^. 

That  ^ilke  thingee  fallen  in  certaine 

That  ben  purveied,  but  needfuUy  as  they  amine 

Behoveth  it  that  thingee  which  that  fall. 

That  they  in  certaine  ben  purveyed  alL 

*'  I  meane  as  though  I  laboured  me  in  thin. 

To  inquire  which  thing  cause  of*  whieh  thing  be. 

As  whether  that  the  prescience  of  God  is 

The  certaine  cause  of  the  necessite 

Of  thinges  that  to  comen  be  parde, 

Or  if  necessitie  of  thing  comming. 

Be  cause  certaine  of  the  purveymg. 

«  But  now  ne  enforce  I  me  not  in  shewing. 

How  the  order  of  the  causes  stant,  but  well  wot  I 

That  it  behoveth,  that  the  befalling 

Of  thinges  wiste  before  certainly. 

Be  necessarie,  all  seeme  it  not  thereby. 

That  prescience  put  falling  neoessaire 

To  thing  to  come,  all  (all  it  foule  or  fiure. 

**  For  if  there  sit  a  man  yond  on  a  see^ 
Than  by  necessitie  behoveth  it. 
That  certes  thine  opinion  sooth  be. 
That  wenest  or  conjecteat  that  he  sit. 
And  further  over,  now  ayenward  yet, 
Lo  right  so  is  it  on  the  part  oontrarie. 
As  thus,  now  hearken,  for  I  woll  nat  tarie. 

**  I  say,  that  if  the  opinion  of  thee 

Be  sooth  for  that  he  sit,  than  say  I  this^ 

That  he  mote  sitten  by  necessitie. 

And  thus  necessitie  in  either  is. 

For  in  him  nede  of  sitting  is  y  wis. 

And  in  the  nede  of  sooth,  and  thus  forsoth 

There  mote  necessitie  ben  in  yon  both. 

<<  But  thou  maist  saine  the  man  sit  nat  therfore, 

That  thine  opinion  of  his  sitting  sooth  is, 

But  rather  for  the  man  sate  there  before^ 

Therefore  is  thine  opinion  sooth  ywis, 

And  I  say  though  the  cause  of  sooth  of  this 

Commeth  of  his  sitting,  yet  necessitee 

Is  enterchaunged  both  in  him  and  in  thee. 

«  Thus  in  the  same  wise  out  of  doutaunoe, 
I  may  well  maken,  as  it  seemeth  m^ 
My  reasoning  of  Goddes  purveyannoe. 
And  of  the  thinges  that  to  comen  be^ 
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By  whiche  reason  men  may  well  jrsee. 
That  thilke  thinges  that  in  earth  yfall, 
That  by  neceesitie  they  eomen  all. 

«  For  although  that  forthing  shall  oome  ywia 
Therefore  is  it  purreyed  oertainely, 
Nat  that  it  commeth,  for  it  purveyed  is, 
Yet  qathelesse  behoveih  it  needfully, 
That  thing  to  come  be  purveyed  truly. 
Or  else  thmgee  that  purveyed  be. 
That  they  betiden  by  necessite. 

**  And  this  suffiseth  right  ynongh  oertaine, 

For  to  destroy  our  free  choise  everydell. 

But  now  is  this  abusion  to  saine. 

That  fiftllinff  of  the  thinges  temporell. 

Is  cause  of  the  goddes  prescience  etemell ; 

Now  truely  that  is  a  false  sentence, 

That  thing  to  com  shuld  cause  his  prescience. 

«  What  might  I  wene,  and  I  had  such  a  thought  ? 
But  that  Grod  purveieth  thing  that  is  to  come. 
For  that  it  is  to  come,  and  else  nought : 
So  might  I  wene,  that  thinges  all  and  some. 
That  whylome  ben  befall  and  overcome, 
Ben  cause  of  thilke  soveraine  purveyaunce. 
That  forwote  all,  withonten  ignoraunce. 

"  And  over  all  this,  yet  say  I  more  thereto, 
That  right  as  whan  I  wote  there  is  a  thing, 
Ywis  that  thing  mote  needfully  be  so. 
Eke  right  so,  whan  I  wot  a  thmg  comming, 
j  So  mote  it  come  ;  and  thus  they  befalling 
Of  thinges  that  ben  wist  before  the  tide. 
They  mowe  not  ben  eschewed  on  no  side.** 

Than  said  he  thus^  **  Almighty  Jove  in  trone, 
That  wotest  of  all  this  thing  the  soothfastnesse, 
Rew  on  my  sorrow  and  do  me  dien  sone, 
Or  bring  Creseide  and  me  fro  this  distresse." 
And  while  he  was  in  all  this  heavinesse. 
Disputing  with  himselfe  in  this  matere. 
Came  Pandare  in,  and  sud  as  ye  may  here. 

«  O  mighty  God  "  (quod  Pandarus)  « in  trone, 
Eigh,  who  saw  ever  a  wise  man  faren  so  ! 
Why  Troilns,  what  thinkest  thou  to  done  t 
Hast  thou  such  lust  to  ben  thine  owne  fo  t 
What,  parde,  yet  is  nat  Creseide  ago, 
Why  list  thee  so  thy  selfe  fordone  for  drede, 
That  in  thine  head  thine  eyen  semen  dede. 

^  Hast  thou  nat  lived  many  a  yere  befome 
Withouten  her,  and  &rde  full  well  at  ease  ! 
Art  thou  for  her  and  for  none  other  borne. 
Hath  Kind  thee  wrought  al  only  her  to  please  ! 
Let  be  and  thinke  right  thus  in  thy  disease. 
That  in  the  dice  right  as  ther  &Uen  chaunces. 
Right  so  in  love  there  come  and  gon  plesaunces. 

"  And  yet  this  is  a  wonder  most  of  all. 

Why  thou  thus  sorowest,  sith  thou  west  nat  yet 

Touching  her  going,  how  that  it  shall  fall, 

No  if  she  can  her  selfe  distourben  it. 

Thou  hast  nat  yet  assaied  all  her  wit ; 

A  man  may  all  betime  his  necke  bede 

Whan  it  shall  off,  and  sorowen  at  the  nede. 

"  Forihy,  take  hede  of  aU  that  I  shall  say, 
I  have  with  her  yspoke,  and  long  ybe, 
So  as  accorded  was  betwixe  us  twey. 
And  evermore  me  thinketh  thus,  that  she 


Hath  somewhat  in  her  hertes  privite, 
Wherewith  she  can,  if  I  shall  aright  rede, 
Disturbe  all  this,  of  which  thou  art  in  drede. 

^  For  which  my  counsel!  is,  whan  it  is  night. 
Thou  to  her  go,  and  make  of  this  an  end, 
And  blisfull  Juno,  through  her  great  might. 
Shall  (as  I  hope)  her  ^race  unto  us  send. 
Mine  herte  seith  certame  she  shall  nat  wend, 
And  forthy,  put  thine  herte  awhile  in  rest, 
And  hold  thy  purpose,  for  it  is  the  best." 

This  TroOus  answerde,  and  sighed  sore, 

*<  Thou  saist  right  well,  and  I  will  do  right  so/' 

And  what  him  list,  he  said  unto  him  more, 

And  whan  that  it  was  time  for  to  go. 

Full  prively  himselfe  withouten  mo 

Unto  her  came,  as  he  was  wont  to  done. 

And  how  they  wrought,  I  shall  you  tell  soone. 

Sooth  is,  that  whan  they  gonne  first  to  mete, 
So  gan  the  paine  hir  hertes  for  to  twist, 
That  neither  of  hem  other  mighte  grete. 
But  hem  in  armes  tooke,  and  after  kist. 
The  lasse  wofuU  of  hem  bothe  nist 
Where  that  he  was,  ne  might  o  word  outbring, 
As  I  said  erst,  for  wo  and  for  sobbing. 

The  wofull  teares  that  they  leten  fall. 

As  bitter  weren  out  of  teares  kind 

For  paine,  as  is  ligne  aloes,  or  gall. 

So  bitter  teares  wept  not  as  I  find 

The  wofull  liirra,  through  the  barke  and  rind. 

That  in  this  world  there  n'is  so  hard  an  herte. 

That  n'olde  have  rewed  on  her  paines  smart. 

But  whan  hir  wofull  wery  ghostes  twaine 
Returned  ben,  there  as  hem  ought  to  dwell. 
And  that  somewhat  to  weken  gan  the  paine 
By  length  of  pUint,  and  ebben  gan  the  well 
Of  hir  teares,  and  the  herte  unswell. 
With  broken  voice,  al  horse  for  shr^ht,  Creseid 
To  TroUus  these  ilke  wordes  seid. 

'^  O  Jove,  I  die,  and  mercy  thee  besech, 
Helpe  Troilus : "  and  therewithal  her  &ce 
Upon  his  brest  she  laid,  and  lost  her  spech, 
Her  wofull  roirite  from  his  proper  place 
Right  with  the  worde  away  in  point  to  pace. 
And  thus  she  lith,  with  hewes  pale  and  grene. 
That  whilom  fresh  and  fairest  was  to  sene. 

This  Troilus  that  on  her  gan  behold, 
Cleping  her  name,  and  she  lay  as  for  deed, 
Withouten  answere,  and  felt  her  limmes  cold. 
Her  eien  throwen  upward  to  her  heed : 
This  sorowful  man  can  now  non  other  rede, 
But  oft  time  her  colde  mouth  he  kist, ' 
Where  him  was  wo,  God  and  himself  it  wist 

He  riseth  him  up,  and  long  straite  he  her  leide, 
For  eigne  of  life,  for  aught  he  can  or  may. 
Can  he  none  finde,  in  nothing  of  Creseide, 
For  which  his  song  full  oft  is  •*  Welaway^:" 
But  whan  he  saw  wat  spechlesse  she  lay. 
With  sorowful  voice,  and  herte  of  blisse  al  bare, 
He  said,  how  she  was  fro  this  world  yfare. 

So  after  that  he  long  had  her  complained. 
His  hondes  wrong,  and  said  that  was  to  sey. 
And  with  his  teeres  salt  her  breast  berained. 
He  gan  tho  teeres  wipen  off  full  drey. 
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And  pitouBl y  gan  for  the  aoule  prey. 

And  said,  *<  Lord,  thai  wt  art  in  thv  throne, 

Rewe  eke  on  me^  for  I  shall  folow  her  eone." 

She  colde  waa,  and  without  aentementy 
For  oQffht  he  wote,  for  brethe  felte  he  none. 
And  this  was  him  a  preignant  aigament. 
That  she  was  forth  out  of  this  world  agone  : 
And  whan  he  saw  there  was  non  other  wonne. 
He  gan  her  limmes  dresae,  in  such  numere* 
As  men  don  hem  that  shall  ben  Uide  on  bm. 

And  after  this,  with  sieme  and  emel  herte, 
His  swerde  anon  out  of  his  sheth  he  twight. 
Him  selfe  to  sleen,  how  sore  that  him  smart. 
So  that  his  soule,  her  soule  folowen  might. 
There  as  the  dome  of  Minos  would  it  cnghty 
Sith  love  and  cruel  fortune  it  ne  would, 
That  in  this  world  he  longer  liven  should. 


Than  said  he  thus,  fulfilde  of  high 
**  O  cruel  Jove,  and  thou  Fortune  adverse. 
This  is  all  and  some,  that  £edsly  have  ye  slaine 
Creseide,  and  sith  ye  may  do  me  ne  werse, 
Fie  on  your  might  and  wertLes  so  diverse, 
Thus  cowardly  ye  shull  me  never  winne. 
There  shall  no  deth  me  fro  my  lady  twinne. 

<*  For  I  this  world,  sith  ye  have  slain  her  thos^ 
WoU  let,  and  folow  her  spirite  low  or  hie, 
Shal  never  lover  saine  that  Troilns, 
Dare  nat  for  feare  with  his  lady  die, 
For  oertaine  I  woU  beare  her  oompanie, 
But  sithe  ye  wol  nat  suffre  us  liven  here. 
Yet  Buffreth  that  our  soules  ben  ifere. 

"  And  thou  citie,  in  which  I  live  in  wo^ 
And  thou  Priam,  and  brethren  al  ifere. 
And  thou  my  mother,  farewell,  for  I  go, 
And  Attropos  make  redy  thou  my  here  : 
And  thou  Creseide,  O  swete  herte  dere. 
Receive  now  my  spirite,"  would  he  sey 
With  swerde  at  herte,  all  redy  for  to  oey. 

But  as  Grod  would,  of  swongh  she  abraide, 
And  gan  to  sighe,  and  Troilus  she  cride. 
And  he  answ^de,  **  Lady  mine  Creseide, 
Live  ye  yet !"  and  let  his  swerde  doun  glide : 
**  Ye  herte  mine,  that  thanked  be  Cupide," 
(Quod  she)  and  therewithal  she  sore  sight, 
And  he  began  to  glade  her  as  he  might. 

Toke  her  in  armes  two  and  kist  her  oft, 
And  her  to  glad,  he  did  al  his  entent. 
For  which  her  gost,  that  flikered  aie  a  loft, 
Into  her  wofull  herte  ayen  it  went : 
But  at  the  last,  as  that  her  eye  glent 
Aside,  anon  she  gan  his  sworde  aspie. 
As  it  Uy  bare,  and  gan  for  feare  crie. 

And  asked  him  why  he  had  it  out  draw, 
And  Troilus  anon  tiie  cause  her  told. 
And  how  himself  therwith  he  wold  have  slain. 
For  which  Creseide  upon  him  gan  behold. 
And  gan  him  in  her  armes  fibste  fold. 
And  said,  "  O  mercy  God,  lo,  which  a  dede, 
Alas,  how  nigh  we  weren  bothe  dede. 

"  Than  if  I  nadde  spoken,  as  grace  was, 
Ye  would  have  slain  your  selfe  anon  1"  (quod  she.) 
"  Ye  doutlesse  :"  and  she  answerde,  **  Alas, 
For  by  that  ilke  lorde  that  made  me. 


I  n*olde  a  furlong  way  on  live  have  be. 
After  your  deth,  to  have  ben  erouned  qaene 
Of  al  we  londe  the  Sunne  on  ahineth  ahene. 


«  But  with  this  solve  sword,  whieh  that  here  is 
My  selfe  I  would  have  shun  *'  (quod  she)  <*  tho 
But  ho,  for  we  have  right  inough  of  this^ 
And  let  us  rise  and  stmte  to  bedde  go : 
And  there  let  us  speken  of  our  wo. 
For  by  that  morter,  whieh  that  I  see  brenne. 
Know  I  ful  well,  that  day  is  nat  Curre  henne.** 

Whan  they  wer  in  hir  bed  in  armes  fold. 
Naught  was  it  like  tho  nightes  here  befonw, 
For  pttously  each  other  gan  beh<4d. 
As  they  that  hadden  al  hir  bliase  ylome. 
Bewailing  aie  the  day  that  thepr  were  barney 
Til  at  the  last,  this  sorowful  wight  Creoeide, 
To  Troilus  these  ilke  wordes  seide. 

**  Lo,  herte  mine^  wel  wote  ye  this"  (qaod  she) 
**  That  if  a  wight  alway  his  wo  compuune. 
And  seketh  nat  how  holpen  for  to  be^ 
It  n*iB  but  folie,  and  enereaoe  of  paine : 
And  sens  that  here  assembled  be  we  twaine. 
To  finde  bote  of  wo  that  we  ben  in, 
It  were  time  al  sone  to  b^gin. 

"  I  am  a  woman,  as  ful  wel  ye  wotte. 
And  as  I  am  avised  sodainly. 
So  wol  I  tel  you,  while  it  is  hotte^ 
Me  thinketh  thus,  that  neyther  ye  nor  I, 
Ought  halfe  this  wo  to  maken  skilfully. 
For  there  is  art  inoagh  for  to  redresse, 
Tliat  yet  is  misse,  and  sleen  is  hevineese. 

<*  Soth  is,  the  wo  the  whiche  we  ben  inne. 
For  aught  I  wote,  for  nothing  eles  is. 
But  for  the  cause  that  we  should  twiuM, 
Considred  al,  there  n*is  no  more  amis : 
And  what  is  than  a  remedy  unto  this  I 
But  that  we  shape  us  sone  for  to  metei, 
This  al  and  some,  my  dere  herte  swele. 

*'  Now  that  I  shall  wel  bringen  it  about 
To  comen  ayen,  sone  after  Uiat  I  go. 
Thereof  am  I  no  manor  thing  in  dout, 
Fmt  dredelesse,  within  a  weke  or  two 
Iwaiben  here  :  and  that  it  may^be  ao. 
By  airnght^>and  in  wordes  few, 
I  shal  you  wel  an  h^pe  of  waies  shew. 

<<  For  which  I  well  nat  maken  long  sennon. 
For  time  ylost  may  not  recovered  be^ 
But  I  will  go  to  my  conclusion. 
And  to  the  best,  in  aught  that  I  can  see : 
And  for  the  love  of  God  foryeve  it  me. 
If  I  speake  aught  ayenst  your  hertea  reaCy 
For  truely  I  speake  it  for  the  best. 

'*  Making  alway  a  protestation. 

That  nowe  these  wordes  which  I  shal  say, 

N'is  but  to  shews  you  my  mocion. 

To  find  unto  our  helpe  the  beste  way, 

And  take  it  no  otherwise  I  pray, 

For  in  effect,  what  so  ye  me  commaund. 

That  wol  I  done,  for  that  is  no  demaund. 

"  Now  herkeneth  this,  ye  have  wel  understond 
My  going  graunted  is  by  parliment. 
So  ferforth  that  it  may  not  ben  withstood. 
For  al  this  world,  as  by  my  judgement : 
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And  fiithe  there  helpeth  none  avisementi 
To  letten  it,  lette  it  passe  out  of  mind, 
And  let  us  Bh*pe  a  better  way  to  find. 

^  The  sothe  ia,  the  twinning  of  us  twaine, 
Wol  us  diseaBe,  and  cruelly  anoie : 
But  him  behoTeth  sometime  have  a  paine, 
That  serveth  love,  if  that  he  woll  have  joie  : 
And  sith  I  shall  no  farther  out  of  Troie 
Than  I  may  ride  ayen  on  halfe  a  morow, 
It  ought  lasse  causen  us  for  to  sorow. 

'^  So  as  I  shal  nat  so  ben  hid  in  mew. 
That  day  by  day,  mine  owne  herte  dere, 
Sens  well  ye  wote  that  it  is  now  a  trew, 
Ye  shal  fnl  wel  al  mine  estate  here : 
And  er  that  truce  is  done,  I  shal  ben  here, 
Than  have  ye  bothe  Antenor  ywonne. 
And  me  also,  bethe  glad  now  if  ye  conne. 

**  And  thinke  right  thus,  Creseideis  now  agon, 

But  what,  she  snal  come  hastely  ayen. 

And  whan  alas  t  bv  Grod,  lo,  rigfatfin^n 

Er  dates  ten,  this  dare  I  safely  saine. 

And  than  at  erste,  shal  we  be  so  fiune, 

So  as  we  shal  togithers  ever  dwell. 

That  all  this  world  ne  might  our  blisse  tell. 

^  I  see  that  oft  time^  there  as  we  ben  now 
That  for  the  best,  our  oounsaile  for  to  hide, 
Ye  speke  nat  with  me,  nor  I  with  you 
In  fourtenight,  ne  see  you  go  ne  ride  : 
May  ye  nat  ten  daies  than  abide. 
For  mine  honour,  in  such  aventure  t 
Ywia  ye  mowe,  or  eles  lite  endure. 

"  Ye  know  eke  how  that  all  my  kin  is  here, 
But  if  that  onely  it  mv  father  be. 
And  eke  mine  other  thinges  al  yfere. 
And  namely  my  dere  herte  ye, 
Whom  that  I  n'olde  leaven  for  to  see. 
For  all  this  world,  as  wide  as  it  hath  space. 
Or  elee  see  I  never  Joves  face. 

**  Why  trowe  ye  my  father  in  this  wise 
Coveiteth  so  to  see  me,  but  for  drede, 
Lest  in  this  toune  that  folkes  me  dispise, 
Bicause  of  him,  for  his  unhappy  dede  ! 
What  wote  my  father  what  life  that  I  lede. 
For  if  he  wist  in  Troie  how  well  I  fare, 
Us  neded  for  my  wending  nat  to  care. 

"  Ye  see,  that  every  day  eke  more  and  more. 
Men  treate  of  peace,  and  it  supposed  is. 
That  men  the  queue  Heleine  shall  restore, 
And  Grekes  us  restore  that  is  mis : 
Though  there  ne  were  comfort  none  but  this. 
That  men  purpoeen  peace  on  every  side, 
Ye  may  the  better  at  ease  of  herte  abide. 

**  For  if  that  it  be  peace,  mine  herte  dere, 
The  nature  of  the  peace  mote  nodes  drive, 
That  men  must  entrecomune  yfere. 
And  to  and  fro  eke  ride  and  gone  as  blive, 
Al  day  as  thicke  as  been  flien  from  an  hive. 
And  every  wight  have  liberty  to  bleve. 
Where  as  him  hst^  the  bet  withouten  leve. 

'<  And  tho  so  be  that  peace  there  may  bene  none. 
Yet  hither,  though  ther  never  peace  ne  were, 
I  must  come,  for  winder  should  I  gone. 
Or  how  mischaunee  should  I  dweU  there 


Among  tho  men  of  armes  ever  in  fere. 
For  which,  as  wisely  Grod  my  soule  rede, 
I  can  nat  sene  wherof  ye  should  drede. 

**  Have  here  another  way,  if  it  so  be 

That  all  this  thing  ne  may  you  not  suffice, 

My  finther,  as  he  knowen  well  parde^ 

Is  olde,  and  eke  full  of  covetiae, 

And  I  right  now  have  founden  al  the  gise, 

Withouten  nette,  wherwith  I  shal  him  henl^ 

And  herkeneth  now,  if  that  ye  woll  assent. 

"  Lo,  Troilus,  men  saine,  that  ful  hard  it  is 
The  wolfe  fnl,  and  the  wedder  hole  to  have, 
This  is  to  sune,  that  men  full  oft  ywis, 
Mote  spenden  parte,  the  remnant  for  to  save : 
For  aie  with  g^ld,  men  may  the  herte  grave. 
Of  him  that  set  is  upon  covetise. 
And  how  I  meane,  I  shal  it  you  devise. 

<<  The  moveable,  which  that  I  have  in  this  toun, 

Unto  my  father  shall  I  take,  and  say. 

That  ri^ht  for  trust,  and  for  salvatioun, 

It  sent  IS  from  a  frende  of  his  or  tway. 

The  whiche  freudes  fervently  him  pray^ 

To  sonde  after  more  and  that  in  hie. 

While  that  this  toun  stant  thus  in  jeopardie. 

^  And  that  shall  be  of  gold  an  huge  quantite, 
Thus  shal  I  sain,  but  lest  folke  it  aspide. 
This  may  be  sent  by  no  wight  but  by  me  : 
I  shal  eke  shewen  him,  if  peace  betide. 
What  frendes  that  I  have  on  every  side, 
Toward  the  court,  to  don  the  wrawe  pace. 
Of  Pxiamus,  and  do  him  stonde  in  grace. 

"  So  what  for  o  thing  and  for  other,  swete, 
I  shall  him  so  enchaunten  with  my  sawes. 
That  light  in  Heven  his  soule  is,  shal  he  mete, 
For  all  ApoUo,  or  his  clerkes  Uwes, 
Or  calculing,  availeth  not  three  hawes  : 
Desire  of  gold  shall  so  his  soule  blend. 
That  as  me  list,  I  shall  well  make  an  end. 

<<  And  if  he  would  aught  by  his  sorte  it  prove. 

If  that  I  lie,  in  certaine  I  shall  fond 

To  disturben  him,  and  plucke  him  by  the  sieve, 

Makinff  his  sorte  and  bearen  him  on  bond. 

He  haul  nat  well  the  goddes  understond, 

For  goddes  speke  in  amphibologies. 

And  for  o  souie,  they  tellen  twenty  lies. 

<*  Eke  drede  fond  first  goddes,  I  suppose. 
Thus  shall  I  saine,  and  that  lus  coward  herte. 
Made  him  amis  the  goddes  text  to  gloee. 
Whan  he  for  ferde  out  of  Delphos  stert : 
And  but  I  make  him  sone  to  convert, 
And  done  my  rede,  within  a  dav  or  twey, 
I  wol  to  you  oblige  me  to  dey." 

And  truely,  as  written  wel  I  find. 

That  al  this  thing  was  said  of  good  entent, 

And  that  her  herte  trewe  was  and  kind 

Towardes  him,  and  spake  right  as  she  ment. 

And  that  she  starfe  for  wo  nigh  whan  she  went, 

And  was  in  purpose  ever  to  be  trewe^ 

Thus  writen  they  that  of  her  werkes  knew. 

This  Troilus,  with  herte  and  eeres  sprad, 
Herde  all  this  thing  devised  to  and  m>, 
And  verily  it  seemed  that  he  had 
The  solve  witte,  but  yet  to  let  her  go 
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His  herte  misyaTe  him  evermo, 

Bat  fiiuUljr  be  gan  his  herte  wrest, 

To  tmsten  her,  and  toke  it  for  the  best. 

For  which  the  great  fiiry  of  his  penannoe, 
Wasqueint  with  hope,  and  therewith  hem  betwene 
Began  for  joye  the  amorous  daunce. 
And  as  the  birdes,  whan  the  Sunne  shene, 
Deliten  in  hir  songe,  in  ieves  greeny 
Riffht  so  the  wordes,  that  they  spake  yfere, 
Deuten  hem,  and  made  hir  hertee  chere. 

But  natheleaee,  the  wending  of  Creseide^ 
For  all  this  world  may  nat  out  of  his  mind, 
For  which  foil  oft  he  pitously  her  preide, 
That  of  her  heste  he  might  her  trewe  find  : 
And  said  her,  **  Certes  if  ye  be  kind. 
And  but  ye  come  at  daie  set,  in  Troie, 
Ne  shal  I  never  have  heale,  honor,  ne  joie. 

**  For  al  so  sothe  as  Sunne  uprist  to  morow. 
And  Grod  so  wisely  thou  me  woful  wretch 
To  rests  bring,  out  of  this  cruel  sorow, 
I  wol  my  selven  slee,  if  that  ye  dretch  : 
But  of  my  death  though  little  be  to  retch, 
Yet  er  that  ye  me  cauaen  so  to  smart, 
Dwel  rather  here,  my  owne  swete  herte. 

<*  For  tmely  mine  owne  lady  dere, 

The  sleightes  yet,  that  I  have  herd  you  stere, 

Ful  shapely  ben  to  fallen  all  yfere. 

For  thus  men  saitfa,  that  one  thinketh  the  bexe. 

But  al  another  thinketh  tlie  ledere. 

Your  sire  is  wise,  and  said  is  out  of  drede. 

Men  may  the  wise  out  renne,  and  not  out  rede. 

^  It  is  full  harde  to  halten  nnespied 
Before  a  crepil,  for  he  can  the  craft. 
Your  father  is  in  sleight  as  Argus  eied, 
For  al  be  it  that  his  movable  is  him  biraft, 
His  olde  sleight  is  yet  so  with  him  laft. 
Ye  ahal  nat  blende  him  for  your  womanhede 
Ne  faine  aright,  and  that  is  all  my  drede. 

"  I  n'ot  if  peace  shal  evermo  betide, 
But  peace  or  no,  for  emest  ne  for  game, 
I  wote  sitb  Calcas  on  the  Grekes  side 
Hath  ones  ben,  and  lost  so  foule  his  name, 
Ne  dare  no  more  come  here  ayen  for  shame. 
For  which  that  we,  for  ought  I  can  espie. 
To  trusten  on,  n'is  but  a  fantasie. 

*<  Ye  shal  eke  seen  yonr  father  shall  yon  glose. 
To  ben  a  wife,  and  as  he  can  well  prech. 
He  shal  some  Greke  so  preise  and  wel  alose. 
That  ravishen  he  shal  you  with  his  spech : 
Or  do  you  done  by  force,  as  he  shall  tech. 
And  Troilus  on  whom  ye  n'il  have  routh. 
Shall  canselesse  so  sterven  in  his  tronth. 

**  And  over  al  this  ^onr  father  shall  dispise 
Us  al,  and  saine  this  cite  is  but  lome. 
And  that  th*assege  never  shall  arise. 
For  why  1  the  Grekes  have  it  al  swome. 
Til  we  ben  slaine,  and  doune  our  walles  tome, 
And  thus  he  shall  you  with  his  wordes  fere. 
That  aie  drede  I,  that  ye  wol  bleven  there. 

**  Ye  shall  eke  sene  so  many  a  lusty  knight, 
Among  the  Grekes  ful  of  worthineBse,  * 
And  ech  of  hem/ with  herte,  wit  and  might 
To  plcasen  you,  done  al  his  businease. 


That  ye  ahull  dullen  of  the  rudenc 
Of  sely  Troians,  but  if  routhe 
Remorde  yon,  or  vertue  of  your  troathe. 

**  And  this  to  me  so  greTonse  is  to  thinke. 
That  fro  my  brest  it  wol  my  soule  rende, 
Ne  dredelesse,  in  me  there  may  nat  ainka 
O  good  opinion,  if  that  ye  wende. 
For  why  I  your  fathers  sleight  woQ  us 
And  if  ve  gone,  as  I  have  tolde  you  yore. 
So  thinke  I  nam  but  deed,  withoaten  more. 

**  For  which  with  humble,  true  and  pitons  herte 

A  thousand  times  mercy  I  yon  pray. 

So  reweth  on  mind  aspre  paines  smart. 

And  doth  somwhat,  as  that  I  shall  yon  say  : 

And  let  us  steale  awav  betwixt  us  tway. 

And  thinke  that  foly  is,  whan  a  man  may  chese 

For  accident,  his  substannoe  for  to  leae. 

**  I  meane  thus,  that  sens  we  mowe  or  day 
Wel  steale  away,  and  ben  togither  so, 
What  wit  were  it  to  putten  in  assay, 
(In  case  ye  shoulden  to  your  father  go) 
If  that  ye  mighten  come  ayen  or  no : 
Thus  meane  1,  that  were  a  great  follie 
To  put  that  sikemease  in  jeopardie. 


^  And  vulgarly  to  spek^i  of  substannoe. 
Of  treasour  may  we  both  with  us  lede, 
Ynough  to  live  in  honour  and  pleasaunce. 
Til  unto  time  that  we  shall  ben  dede, 
And  thus  we  may  eschewen  all  this  drede. 
For  every  other  waie  ye  can  record. 
Mine  herte  ywis  may  therewith  nat  aoord. 

^  And  hardely  ne  dredeth  no  poverte. 
For  I  have  kin  and  frendes  eles  where. 
That  though  we  comen  in  our  bare  shcoie. 
Us  should  never  lacke  golde  ne  geere. 
But  ben  honoured  while  we  dwelten  there. 
And  so  we  anone,  for  as  in  mine  entent, 
This  IS  the  best,  if  that  ye  woll  assent'* 

Creseide  with  a  sigh,  right  in  this  wise 
Answerde, "  Ywis,  my  dere  herte  trew. 
Ye  may  well  steale  awav,  as  ye  devise. 
And  finden  such  unthrifty  waies  new  : 
But  afterward  full  sore  it  woll  us  rew, 
And  heipe  me  God  so  at  my  most  nede, 
As  canselesse  ye  suffiren  al  this  drede. 

*'  For  thilke  day  that  I  for  cherishing, 
Or  drede  of  faUier,  or  for  any  other  wight. 
Or  for  estate,  delite,  or  for  wedding. 
Be  false  to  you,  my  Troilus,  my  knight, 
Satumus  doughter  Juno,  through  her  might, 
As  wood  as  Achamante  do  me  dwell 
Eternally  with  Stix  in  the  pit  of  Hell. 

**  And  this  on  every  God  oelestiall 
I  swere  it  you  and  eke  on  eche  goddesse. 
On  every  nimphe,  and  deite  infemall. 
On  satiry  and  fanny  more  and  leese, 
That  halve  goddes  ben  of  wildemesse. 
And  Attropos  my  threde  of  life  to  brest. 
If  I  be  false,  now  trowe  me  if  yon  lest. 

"  And  thou  Simois,  that,  as  an  arowe,  dere 
Through  Troy  rennest,  aie  donnward  to  the  see. 
Be  witnesse  of  this  word,  that  saied  is  here. 
That  thilke  day  that  I  ontrewe  be 
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To  Troilns,  mine  owne  herte  fre. 

That  thou  return  baekwarde  to  thy  well. 

And  I  with  body  and  soule  sinke  to  Hell. 

«  But  that  ye  speake  away  thus  for  to  go, 
I  And  letten  all  your  frendes,  God  forbede. 
For  any  woman  that  ye  shoulden  so, 
And  namely,  sens  Troy  hath  now  such  nede 
Of  hdpe,  and  eke  of  o  thing  taketh  hede, 
If  this  were  wist,  my  life  lay  in  ballaunce. 
And  your  honor,  God  shild  ub  fro  miachaunoe* 

^  And  if  80  be  that  peace  hereafter  be  take. 
As  all  day  happeth  after  angre  game, 
Why  lord  the  sorow  and  wo  ye  wolden  make. 
That  ye  ne  durst  come  ayen  for  shame, 
And  ere  that  ye  jeoparden  so  your  name^ 
Beth  nat  too  hasty  m  this  hotte  fare, 
For  hasty  man  ne  wanteth  never  care. 

*<  What  trowe  ye  the  people  eke  all  about 
Would  of  It  say  !  it  is  full  light  to  arede, 
They  wonlden  say,  and  swere  it  out  of  dout, 
That  love  ne  drave  you  nat  to  done  this  dede 
But  lust  voluptuous,  and  coward  drede. 
Thus  were  all  lost  ywis,  mine  herte  dere 
Your  honour,  whic^e  that  now  shineth  dere. 

'<  And  also  thinketh  on  mine  honeste. 
That  flourethyet,  how  foul  I  should  it  shend, 
And  with  what  filth  it  spotted  shulde  be, 
If  in  this  forme  I  should  with  you  wend, 
Ne  though  I  lived  unto  the  worldes  end. 
My  name  should  I  never  ayenward  win. 
Thus  were  I  lost,  and  that  were  routh  and  sin. 

^  And  forthy,  slee  with  reason  all  this  hete, 

Men  sun,  the  sufifraunt  overcommeth  parde, 

Eke  whoso  well  have  lefe,  he  lefe  mote  lete. 

Thus  maketh  vertue  of  necessite 

By  patience,  and  thinke  that  lord  is  he 

Of  fortune  aye,  that  naught  well  of  her  retch. 

And  she  ne  daanteth  no  wight  but  a  wretch. 

**  And  trusteth  this,  that  certes,  herte  swete. 
Or  Ph^bus  suster,  Lucina  the  shene^ 
The  Lion  passe  out  of  this  Aritee, 
I  woll  been  here,  wiihouten  any  wene, 
I  meane,  as  helpe  me  Juno,  Heavens  quene. 
The  tendi  day,  but  if  that  death  me  assaile 
I  woll  yon  scene,  withouten  any  iaile." 

**  And  now  so  this  be  sooth,"  (quod  Troilns) 
"  I  shall  well  suffer  unto  the  tenth  day. 
Sens  that  I  see  that  nede  it  mote  ben  thus^ 
But  for  the  love  of  God,  if  be  it  may,    ' 
So  let  us  stealen  prively  away  : 
For  ever  in  one,  as  for  to  live  in  rest, 
Mine  herte  saieth  that  it  woll  be  the  best." 

^  O  mercy  God,  what  life  is  thisi"  (quod  she) 
**  Alas,  ye  slea  me  thus  for  vexy  tene, 
I  see  well  now  that  ye  mistrusten  me. 
For  bv  your  wordes  it  is  well  ysene  : 
Now  lor  the  love  of  Cinthia  the  shene. 
Mistrust  me  nat  thus  causelesse  for  routh. 
Sens  to  be  true  I  have  you  plight  my  trouth. 

"  And  thinketh  well,  that  sometime  it  is  wit 
To  spend  a  time,  a  time  for  to  win, 
Ne  {»rde  lome  am  I  nat  fro  you  yet, 
Though  that  we  ben  a  day  or  two  atwin : 


Drive  out  tho  fantasies  you  within, 

And  trusteth  me,  and  leaveth  eke  your  sorow. 

Or  here  my  trouth,  I  wol  nat  live  til  morow. 

"  For  if  ye  wist  how  sore  it  doth  me  smart. 
Ye  would  cesse  of  this,  for  God  thou  west 
The  pure  spirit  weepeth  in  mine  herte 
To  seen  you  weepen,  which  that  I  love  most, 
And  that  I  mote  gone  unto  the  Greekes  hos^ 
Ye,  nere  it  that  I  wist  a  remedy 
To  com  ayen,  right  here  I  wolde  dy. 

^  But  certes  I  am  not  so  nice  a  wight. 
That  I  ne  can  imaginen  a  way 
To  come  ayen  that  day  that  I  have  hight, 
For  who  may  holden  a  thin^  that  woll  away. 
My  &ther  naught,  for  all  his  queint  play. 
And  by  my  thrift,  my  wending  out  ofTroy 
Another  day  shall  toume  us  idl  to  joy. 

<*  Forthy,  with  all  mine  herte  I  you  beseke, 
If  that  you  list  done  aught  for  my  prayere, 
And  for  the  love  which  that  I  love  you  eke. 
That  ere  I  departe  fro  you  here, 
That  of  so  good  a  comfort  and  a  chore 
I  may  you  seen,  that  ye  may  bring  at  rest 
My  herte,  whiche  is  at  point  to  brest. 

^  And  overall  this  I  pray  you,"  (quod  she  tho) 
<<  My  owne  hertes  soothfast  suffisaunce, 
Sith  I  am  thine  all  hole  withouten  mo. 
That  while  that  I  am  absent,  no  pleasaunoe 
Of  other,  do  me  fro  your  remembraunce : 
For  I  am  ever  agast,  for  why  !  men  rede. 
That  love  is  thing  aye  fuU  of  busie  drede. 

(« For  in  this  world  there  liveth  lady  none. 
If  that  ye  were  untrue,  as  God  defend, 
That  so  betrayed  were,  or  wo  begon, 
As  I,  that  all  trouthe  in  vou  entend : 
And  doubtlesse,  if  that  idie  other  wend, 
I  nere  but  dead,  and  ere  ye  cause  find. 
For  Groddes  love,  so  beth  ye  nat  unkind." 

To  this  answered  Troilus  and  seide, 

<<  Now  God  to  whom  there  n'is  no  cause  y  wrie. 

Me  glad,  as  wis  I  never  unto  Creseide, 

Sith  thilke  day  I  saw  her  first  with  eye. 

Was  false,  ne  never  shall  till  that  I  die. 

At  short  wordes,  well  ye  may  me  leve, 

I  can  no  more,  it  shall  be  found  at  prove." 

*'  Graunt  mercy,  good  herte  mine,  ywis"  (quod  she) 
**  And  bhsful  Venus  let  me  never  sterve, 
£r  I  may  stonde  of  pleasaunce  in  degre. 
To  quite  him  well,  that  so  well  can  deserve  : 
And  while  that  Grod  my  wit  will  me  conserve 
I  shall  so  done,  so  true  I  have  you  found, 
That  aie  honour  to  meward  shall  rebound. 

^  For  trusteth  well,  that  your  estate  rpyall, 
Ne  vain  delite,  nor  onely  worthinesse 
Of  you  in  werre  or  tumay  marciall, 
Ne  pompe,  array,  nobley,  or  eke  richesse  : 
Ne  made  me  to  rue  on  your  distresie. 
But  moral  vertue,  grounded  upon  trouth. 
That  was  the  cause  I  first  had  on  you  routh. 

"  Eke  gentle  herte,  and  manhood  that  ye  had. 
And  that  ye  had  (as  me  thought)  in  dispite 
Every  thing  that  sowned  in  to  bad. 
As  rudenesse,  and  peoplish  appetite 
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And  that  yonr  reuon  bridled  your  delite. 

This  nude  aboven  ereiy  ereatnre, 

That  I  was  yoiin^  and  shall  while  I  may  dure. 

*'  And  this  may  length  of  yeres  nat  Ibtdo, 
Ne  remuabiest  fortane  deface, 
But  Jupiter,  that  of  his  might  may  do 
The  sorowfoll  to  be  glad,  so  yere  ns  grsee, 
&  nightes  tenne  to  meten  in  this  place, 
So  that  it  may  your  herte  and  mine  snffise. 
And  lareth  now  well,  for  time  is  that  ye  rise.** 

And  after  that  they  long  yplained  had. 

And  oft  ildst,  and  straite  in  armes  fold. 

The  day  gan  rise,  and  Troilns  him  clad. 

And  rafmly  his  lady  gan  b^old : 

As  he  that  felt  deathes  cares  cold. 

And  to  her  grace  he  ean  him  recommaund. 

Where  he  was  wo,  this  hold  I  no  demaund. 

For  mannes  hedde  imaginen  ne  can, 
Ne  entendement  consider,  ne  tongue  tell 
The  cruel!  paines  of  this  sorowfuU  man. 
That  passen  erexy  torment  doune  in  Hell : 
For  whan  he  sawe  that  she  ne  might  dwell. 
Which  that  his  soule  out  his  herte  rent, 
Withouten  more,  out  of  the  duunber  he  went. 
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AppROCHor  gan  the  fiitall  destine, 

That  Jores  hath  in  disposicioim. 

And  to  you  angry  Pajneas  sustren  tlire, 

Committeth  to  done  exeeuoioun, 

For  which  Creseide  must  out  of  the  toun. 

And  Troilus  shall  dwell  forth  in  pine. 

Till  Tiachesis  his  threde  no  lenger  twine. 

The  golden  trowed  Phebus  high  on  loft, 
Thrise  had  all  with  his  beames  dere 
The  snowes  molte,  and  Zephims  as  oft 
Ibrouffht  aven  the  tender  leaves  grene  : 
Sens  &at  the  sonne  of  Eocuba  the  ^uene 
Began  to  lore  her  first,  for  whom  his  sorrow 
Was  all,  that  she  departs  should  a  morow. 

Full  redy  was  at  prime  Diomede, 
Creseide  unto  the  Grekes  hosts  to  lede, 
For  sorow  of  which,  she  felt  her  herte  blede. 
As  she  that  n'iste  what  was  best  to  rede  : 
And  truely,  as  men  in  bokes  rede. 
Men  wiste  never  woman  hare  the  care, 
Ne  was  so  lothe  out  of  a  toune  to  fiue. 

This  Troilus  withouten  rede  or  lore. 

As  man  that  hath  his  j<nes  eke  foriore. 

Was  waiting  on  his  lady  evermore. 

As  she  that  was  soth£Mt  eroppe  and  more, 

Of  all  his  lust  or  joyes  here  tofore  : 

But  Troilus,  now  fiurwell  all  thy  joie, 

For  shalt  thou  never  seen  her  en  in  Troie. 

Soth  is,  that  while  he  bode  in  this  manere, 
He  gan  his  wo  full  manly  fer  to  hide,' 
That  well  unneth  it  seen  was  in  his  chere, 
But  at  the  yate  there  she  should  out  ride. 


With  certain  folke  he  hoved  her  to  abide, 
So  wo  bigon,  all  would  he  not  him  plain. 
That  on  his  horse  unneth  he  sate  for  pain. 

For  ire  he  quoke,  so  gan  his  herte  gnaw. 

Whan  Diomede  on  horse  gan  him  £ght. 

And  sayd  unto  himselfe  this  ilke  saw, 

*  Alas,"  (quod  he)  **  thus  fonle  a  wretehednesse 

Why  suffre  I  it  t  Why  n*iU  I  it  redresse  I 

Were  it  nat  bet  at  ones  for  to  die. 

Than  evermore  in  langour  thus  to  cne  t 

^  Why  n'ill  I  make  at  ones  rich  and  poore. 
To  have  inongh  to  done  er  that  she  go ! 
Why  n'ill  I  bring  all  Troie  upon  a  roore ! 
Why  n*ill  I  shien  this  Diomede  also  I 
Why  n'ill  I  rather  with  a  man  or  two, 
Steale  her  away  !  Why  woU  I  this  endure  f 
Why  n't!!  I  helpen  to  mine  owne  cure !" 

But  why  he  n'olde  done  so  fell  a  deede, 
That  shall  I  sain,  and  why  him  list  it  spare^ 
He  had  in  herte  alway  a  manor  drede^ 
Lest  that  Creseide,  in  rumour  of  this  fare, 
Should  have  ben  slain,  lo,  this  was  al  his^eare, 
And  eles  certain,  as  I  sayed  yore. 
He  had  it  done  withouten  wOTdes  more. 

Creseide  whan  she  redv  was  to  ride, 
Full  sorowfully  she  sighed,  and  sayd  *<  Alas," 
But  forth  she  mote,  for  aught  that  may  betide. 
And  forth  she  rideth  full  sorowfully  apaas : 
Ther  is  no  other  remedy  in  this  csas  : 
What  wonder  is,  though  that  her  sore  smart 
Whan  she  forgoeth  her  owne  swete  herte  t 

This  Troilus  in  gise  of  cnrtesie. 

With  hauke  on  hond,  and  with  an  huge  rout 

Of  knightes,  rode  and  did  her  companie, 

Passing  all  the  valey  ferre  without, 

And  ferther  would  have  ridden  out  of  doubt. 

Full  fiune,  and  wo  was  him  to  gone  so  sone^ 

But  toume  he  must,  and  it  was  dee  to  done. 

And  right  with  that  was  Antenor  yoome^ 
Out  of  the  Crrekes  hoete,  and  eveiy  wight 
Was  of  him  glad,  and  sayd  he  was  wdcome^ 
And  Troilus,  al  nere  his  herte  light. 
He  pained  him,  with  all  his  lull  might 
Him  to  with  hold  of  weping  at  least. 
And  Antenor  he  kist,  and  made  feast 

And  therewithal  he  must  his  leave  take. 

And  cast  his  eye  upon  her  pitously. 

And  nere  he  XH»de^  his  cause  for  to  make. 

To  take  her  by  the  honde  al  soberiy  : 

And  Lorde  so  she  gan  wepen  tenderly. 

And  he  full  soft  and  slighly  gan  her  sei^ 

**  Now  hold  your  day,  and  doe  me  not  to  dde." 

With  that  his  courser  tonmed  he  about. 
With  face  pale,  and  unto  Diomede 
No  worde  he  spake,  ne  none  of  all  his  nrnt. 
Of  which  the  sonne  of  Tideus  toke  hede. 
As  he  that  kouthe  more  than  the  erede^ 
In  soche  a  craft,  and  by  the  rdn  her  hent, 
And  Troilus  to  Troie  homewardes  went. 

This  Diomede,  that  lad  her  by  the  brideD, 
Whan  that  he  saw  the  folke  of  Troy  away, 
Thought, «  All  my  labor  diall  not  been  on  iddl. 
If  that  I  may,  for  somewhat  diall  I  say : 
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For  at  the  wont,  it  ehort  maie  oar  way, 
I  hare  heard  say  eke,  times  twise  twelve. 
He  is  a  foole  that  woU  foryete  him  selve." 

But  nathelesse,  this  thought  he  well  inough 
That  <'  certainly  I  am  about  naught, 
If  that  I  speake  of  love,  or  make  it  to  tough. 
For  doubtleese,  if  she  have  in  her  thought, 
Him  that  I  gesse,  he  may  not  been  ybrought 
So  sone  away,  but  I  shall  find  a  meane, 
That  she  nat  yet  wete  shall  what  I  meane." 

This  Diomede,  as  he  that  could  his  good, 
Whan  this  was  done,  gan  fallen  forSi  in  spech 
Of  thiB  and  that,  and  aske  why  she  stood 
In  soch  disease,  and  gan  her  eke  besech 
That  if  that  he  encreasen  might  or  eeh 
With  any  thing  her  ease,  that  she  should 
Commannde  it  him,  and  said  he  done  it  would. 

For  truely  he  swore  her  as  a  knight, 
That  ther  n'as  thing,  with  which  he  might  her  plese 
That  he  nolde  done  his  pain,  and  al  his  might 
To  done  it,  for  to  done  her  herte  an  ease  : 
And  prayed  her  she  would  her  sorrow  appease. 
And  sayd, "  Ywis  we  Greekes  can  have  jov 
To  honouren  you,  as  well  as  folke  of  Troy." 

He  said  eke  thus,  **  I  wot  you  thinketh  strange^ 
No  wonder  is,  for  it  is  to  you  new, 
Th'acquaintance  of  these  Trojans  to  change 
For  folke  of  Greoe,  that  ye  never  knew  : 
But  would  nerer  God,  but  if  as  true, 
A  Greeke  ye  should  emong  us  all  find, 
As  any  Trojan  ib,  and  eke  as  kind. 

<*  And  bicause  I  swore  you  ri^ht  now, 
To  ben  your  frende,  and  helpir  to  my  might. 
And  for  that  more  acquaintaunoe  eke  of  you 
Have  I  had,  than  an  other  straunger  wight : 
So  fro  this  forth,  I  pray  you  day  and  night, 
Commaundeth  me,  how  sore  that  me  smart, 
To  done  all  that  may  like  unto  your  herte. 

"  And  that  ye  me  wold,  as  ^ur  brother  treat, 
And  taketh  not  my  frendship  in  dispite, 
And  though  your  sorowes  been  for  thinges  gret| 
Not  I  nat  why,  but  out  of  more  respite, 
Mine  herte  haUi  for  to  amend  it  great  delite, 
And  if  I  may  your  harmes  nat  redresse, 
I  am  right  sofy  for  your  heavinesse. 

^  For  though  ye  Trojans  with  us  Greekes  wroth 
Have  many  a  day  been,  alway  yet  p«rde, 

0  god  of  love,  in  sothe  we  serren  bothe : 
And  for  the  love  of  God  my  lady  free. 
Whom  so  ye  hate,  as  beth  not  wroth  with  me, 
For  truely  there  can  no  wight  yon  serve. 
That  half  so  loth  your  wrathe  would  deserve. 

'^  And  n'ere  it  that  we  been  so  nere  the  tent 
!  Of  Calcas,  which  that  seen  us  bothe  may, 
'  1  would  of  this  you  tell  all  mine  entent, 
But  this  ensealed  till  an  other  day  : 
Yeve  me  your  honde,  I  am  and  shall  be  aie, 
God  helpe  me  so,  whUe  that  my  life  may  dure, 
Your  owncy  aboven  eveiy  oreatare. 

**  Thus  said  I  never  er  now  to  woman  borne, 
For  God  mine  herte  as  wisely  glad  so, 

1  loved  never  woman  here  befome, 
As  paramours,  ne  never  shall  no  mo : 


And  for  the  love  of  God  be  not  my  fo, 
AH  can  I  not  to  you,  my  lady  dere, 
Complain  a  right,  for  I  am  yet  to  lere. 

*^  And  wondreth  nought,  mine  owne  lady  bright, 
Though  that  I  speake  of  love  to  you  thus  blive. 
For  I  have  heanl  or  this  of  many  a  wight, 
Hath  loved  thing  he  never  saw  his  live  : 
Eke  I  am  not  of  power  for  to  strive 
Ayenst  the  god  of  love,  but  him  obay 
I  woli  alway,  and  mercy  I  you  pray. 

**  There  beeth  so  worthy  knightes  in  this  place^ 

And  ye  so  faire,  that  everiche  of  hem  all 

Well  pain  him  to  stonden  in  your  grace. 

But  might  to  me  so  faire  a  grace  &11 

That  ye  me  for  your  servaunt  would  call, 

So  lowly,  ne  so  truely  you  serve, 

N'ill  none  of  hem,  as  I  shall  till  I  sterve." 

Creseide  unto  that  purpose  lite  answerde, 
As  she  that  was  with  sorow  oppressed  so. 
That  in  effect  she  naught  his  tales  herde. 
But  here  and  there,  now  here  a  word  or  two  : 
Her  thought  her  sorowfuU  herte  brest  a  two. 
For  whan  she  gan  her  father  ferre  espie, 
Well  nigh  doune  of  her  hors  she  gan  to  sie. 

But  nathelesse  she  thonketh  Diomede, 
Of  all  his  travaile  and  his  good  chore, 
And  that  him  list  his  frencbhip  to  her  bede, 
And  she  accepteth  it  in  good  manere. 
And  well  do  lain  that  is  him  lefe  and  dere. 
And  trusten  him  she  would,  and  well  she  might. 
As  saied  she,  and  from  her  hors  she  alight 

Her  father  hath  her  in  his  armes  nome. 
And  twenty  times  he  kist  his  doughter  swete. 
And  saied  :  **  O  dere  doughter  mme,  welcome," 
She  said  eke,  she  was  fain  with  him  to  mete : 
And  stode  fcnrth  muet,  milde,  and  mansuete. 
But  here  I  leave  her  with  her  father  dwell. 
And  forth  I  woU  of  Troilus  you  telL 

To  Troy  is  come  this  wofiill  Troilus, 

In  sorowe  aboven  all  sorowes  smert, 

With  felon  loke,  and  face  dispitous, 

Tho  sodainlv  doune  from  his  hors  he  stert. 

And  through  his  paleis  with  swolne  herte. 

To  chamber  he  went,  of  nothing  toke  he  hede 

Ne  none  to  him  dare  ^eke  o  worde  for  drede. 

And  there  his  sorowes  that  he  spared  had, 
He  yave  an  issue  laige,  and  death  he  eride. 
And  in  his  throwes,  frenetike  and  mad 
He  curseth  Juno,  Apollo,  and  eke  Cupide, 
He  curseih  Baohus,  Geres,  and  Cipride, 
His  birth,  himselfe,  his  &te,  and  eke  nature. 
And  save  his  ladie,  every  creature. 

To  bed  he  goth,  and  waileth  there  and  tumeth, 

In  furie^  as  doth  he  Ixion  in  Hell, 

And  in  this  wise  he  nigh  till  day  sojoumeth. 

But  tho  began  his  herte  alite  unswell, 

Through  teares,  which  that  gonnen  up  to  wel. 

And  pitiously  he  cried  upon  Creseide, 

And  to  him  self  right  thus  he  spake  and  seide. 

"  Where  is  mine  owne  lady  lefe  and  dere  ! 
Where  is  her  white  brest,  where  is  it,  where  I 
Where  been  her  armes,  and  her  eyen  dere 
That  yesterday  this  time  with  me  were! 
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Now  may  I  wepe  alone  many  a  teare. 
And  graspe  about  I  may,  bat  in  this  place 
Save  a  pilow,  I  find  naught  to  embrace. 

**  How  ahal  I  doen  1  whan  ahal  she  come  againe  t 

I  n'ot  alas,  why  let  I  her  to  go  t 

As  would  God  I  had  as  tho  be  slain  : 

O  herte  mine  Creseide,  O  swete  fo{, 

0  lady  mine,  that  I  love  and  no  mo. 

To  whom  for  ever  more  mine  herte  I  vowe, 

See  how  I  die,  ye  n'ill  me  not  reseowe. 

"  Who  seeth  you  now,  ray  right  lodesterre  I 
Who  sitteth  right  now  in  your  presence ! 
Who  can  commrten  now  your  hertes  werre ! 
Now  I  am  gon,  whom  yeve  ye  audience ! 
Who  speaketh  for  me  right  now  in  my  absence  ! 
Alas,  no  wight,  and  that  is  all  my  care. 
For  well  wote  I,  as  evill  as  I  ye  fare. 

^  How  should  I  thus  ten  daies  full  endure, 
Whan  I  the  firste  night  bare  all  this  tene  ! 
How  shall  she  eke  sorowfull  creature. 
For  tendemesse,  how  shall  she  this  sustene, 
Soche  wo  for  me  t  o  pitous,  pale,  and  grene. 
Shall  been  your  freshe  womanly  face, 
For  langour,  er  ye  toume  unto  this  place.'* 

And  whan  he  fell  in  any  slombringes. 
Anon  begin  he  shoulde  for  to  grone, 
And  dreunen  of  the  dreadfullest  thinges 
That  might  been :  as  mete  he  were  alone 
In  place  horrible^  making  aie  his  mono. 
Or  meten  that  he  was  emonges  all 
His  enemies,  and  in  hir  hondes  faU. 

And  therewithal!  his  bodie  should  start, 
And  with  the  start  all  sodainly  awake, 
And  soche  a  tremour  fele  about  his  herte^ 
That  of  the  feare  his  bodie  should  quake : 
And  therwithall  he  should  a  noise  make, 
And  seme  as  though  he  should  fall  depe. 
From  high  alofe,  and  than  he  would  wepe, 

And  rewen  on  himselfe  so  pitously, 
That  wonder  was  to  here  lus  fantasie. 
An  other  time  he  should  mightely 
Comfort  himselfe,  and  sain  it  was  folic, 
So  causelesse,  sodie  drede  for  to  drie. 
And  eft  begin  his  aspre  sorowes  new, 
That  every  man  might  on  his  paines  rew. 

Who  could  tell  all,  or  fully  discrive 
His  wo,  his  plaint,  his  langour,  and  his  pine  ! 
Nat  all  the  men  that  ban  or  been  on  live. 
Thou  reader  mayst  thy  self  full  well  devine, 
That  soche  a  wo  my  wit  can  not  define^ 
On  idell  for  to  write  it  should  I  swinke. 
Whan  that  my  wit  is  werie  it  to  thinke. 

On  Heaven  vet  the  sterres  weren  seen 
Although  full  pale  ywoxen  was  the  Mone, 
And  whiten  gan  the  orisont  shene. 
All  eastward,  as  it  was  wont  to  done, 
And  Phebus  with  his  rosie  carte  sone, 
Gan  after  that  to  dresse  him  up  to  fare, 
Whan  Troilus  hath  sent  after  Fandare. 

This  Pandare,  that  of  all  the  day  befome 
Ne  might  him  comen  this  Troilus  to  se. 
Although  he  on  his  hedde  it  had  swome, 
For  with  the  king  Priam  alday  was  he. 


So  that  it  lay  nat  in  his  liberie. 

No  where  to  gon,  but  on  the  raorow  he  went 

To  Troilus,  whan  that  he  for  him  sent. 

For  in  his  herte  he  could  well  devine. 

That  Troilus  al  night  for  sorow  woke. 

And  that  he  would  tell  him  of  his  pine. 

This  knew  he  well  inough  withont  boke  : 

For  which  to  chamber  straight  the  way  he  toke. 

And  Troilus  tho  soberly  he  grette, 

And  on  the  bedde  full  sone  he  gan  him  sette. 


<<  Mv  Pandams,"*  (quod  Troilus)  « the 
Which  that  I  dirie,  I  may  not  long  endure, 
I  trowe  I  shall  not  liven  till  to  morow, 
For  which  I  would  alwaies  on  aventure 
To  thee  devisen  of  my  sepoultnre 
The  forme,  and  of  my  movable  thou  dispoen 
Right  as  thee  semeth  best  is  for  to  doen. 

<*  But  of  the  fire  and  flambe  funerall, 

In  which  my  body  brennen  shall  to  glede. 

And  of  the  feast  and  plaies  palestrall. 

At  my  vigile,  I  pray  thee  take  good  hede 

That  that  be  w^  :  and  offer  Mars  my  stede. 

My  sword,  mine  helme :  and  leve  brother  dere. 

My  shelde  to  Pallas  yeve,  that  shineth  dere. 

^  The  poudie  in  which  min  herte  ybrend  shal  turn 
That  pray  I  thee  thou  take,  and  it  oonsove 
In  a  vessell  that  men  elepeth  an  ume 
Of  gold,  and  to  my  lady  uiat  I  serve. 
For  love  of  whom  thus  pitously  I  sterve. 
So  yeve  it  her,  and  doe  me  this  pleaaaunce, 
To  praien  her  to  kepe  it  for  a  remembraunoe. 

^  For  well  I  fele  by  my  nudadie. 
And  by  my  dreames,  now  and  yore  ago, 
All  certainly,  tbat  I  mote  nodes  die : 
The  oule  eke,  which  that  hieht  Ascaphilo, 
Hath  after  me  shrigbt,  all  these  nightes  two, 
And  god  Mercuric,  now  of  me  wofull  wretch 
The  soule  guide,  and  whan  thee  list  it  fetch.** 

Pandare  answerde  and  saied,  ^  Troilus, 
My  dere  frende,  as  I  have  told  thee  yore. 
That  it  is  foUie  for  to  sorowen  thus. 
And  causelesse,  for  which  I  can  no  more : 
But  who  so  woU  not  trowen  rede  ne  lore, 
I  can  not  seen  in  him  no  remedie. 
But  let  him  worchen  with  his  fantasie. 

''But,  Troilus,  I  pmy  thee  tell  me  now. 
If  that  thou  trowe  er  this  that  any  wight. 
Hath  loved  paramours  as  well  as  thou. 
Ye,  God  wot,  and  fro  many  a  worthy  knight 
Hath  his  ladie  gon  a  fourtenight, 
And  he  nat  yet  made  halvendele  the  fare. 
What  nede  is  the  to  maken  all  this  care  ! 

"  Sens  day  by  day  thou  maist  thy  selven  see 
That  from  his  love,  or  eles  from  his  wife 
A  man  mote  twinnen  of  necessitie. 
Ye  though  he  love  her  as  his  owne  life  : 
Yet  nill  he  with  himself  thus  maken  strife. 
For  well  thou  west,  my  leve  brother  dere. 
That  alway  frendes  may  not  been  yfere. 

**  How  done  this  folke,  that  seen  hir  loves  wedded 
By  frendes  might,  as  it  betideth  full  oft. 
And  seen  hem  in  hir  spouses  bedde  ybedded  ! 
God  wote  they  take  it  wisely  faire  and  soft : 
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For  why,  good  hope  halt  up  hir  herte  aloft. 
And  for  they  can  a  time  of  Borow  endare. 
As  time  hem  horteth,  a  time  doth  hem  cure. 

*'  So  shouldest  thoa  endmre,  and  letten  slide 
The  time,  and  fonde  to  been  glad  and  light, 
Ten  dayes  n'is  not  so  long  to  abide, 
And  sens  she  to  oomen  thee  hath  behight, 
She  n'ill  her  best  breaken  for  no  wight, 
For  drede  thee  not,  that  she  n'ill  finde  way 
To  come  ayen,  my  life  that  durst  I  Uy. 

"  Thy  sweyenes  eke,  and  tdl  snch  fantasie 
Drive  out,  and  let  hem  faren  to  mischaunoe, 
For  they  procede  of  thy  mehmcoHe, 
That  doth  thee  fele  in  slepe  all  this  penannce : 
A  straw  for  all  swevenes  signiliaunce, 
God  helpe  me  so,  I  count  hem  not  a  bean, 
There  wot  no  man  aright  what  dremes  mean. 

**  For  priestes  of  the  temple  tellen  thii^ 
That  dreames  been  the  revelacions 
Of  Goddes,  and  als  well  they  tel  ywis, 
That  they  been  infemalles  illusions 
And  leches  saine,  that  of  complections 
Proceden  they  of  fast,  or  glotonie, 
Who  wot  in  sothe  Uius  wmtt  they  signifie  t 

"  Eke  other  saine,  that  through  impressions, 

As  if  a  wight  hath  fast  a  thing  in  mind. 

That  thereof  cometh  soche  avisions  : 

And  other  sain,  as  they  in  bokes  find. 

That  after  times  of  the  yere  by  kind, 

Men  dreme,  and  that  theffect  goth  by  the  Mone, 

But  leve  no  dreme,  for  it  is  nat  to  done. 

Wei  worth  of  dreames  aie  these  old  wives, 
And  truly  eke,  augurie  of  these  foules, 
For  feare  of  which,  men  wenen  lese  hir  lives. 
As  ravens  qualm,  or  achriching  of  these  onles : 
To  trowen  on  it,  bothe  false  and  foule  is, 
Alas,  alas,  that  so  noble  a  creature 
As  is  a  man,  should  drede  such  ordure. 

'*  For  which  with  al  mine  herte  I  thee  beseche, 
Unto  thy  self,  that  all  this  thou  foryeve, 
And  rise  now  up,  withouten  more  speche. 
And  let  us  cast  how  forth  may  best  be  driven 
I    The  time,  and  eke  how  freshly  we  may  liven. 
Whan  she  cometh^  the  which  shall  be  right  sone, 
God  helpe  me  so,  the  best  is  thus  to  done. 

**  Rise,  let  us  speake  of  lustie  life  in  Tro^ 
That  we  have  lad,  and  forth  the  time  drive. 
And  eke  of  time  coming  us  rejoy, 
I  That  bringen  shall  our  blisse  now  to  blive, 
{  And  laneour  of  these  twise  dales  five 
We  shall  therewith  so  foryet  or  oppresse. 
That  well  nnneth  it  done  shall  us  duresse. 

*'  This  tonne  is  full  of  lordes  al  about. 
And  truce  lasten  all  this  mesne  while^ 
Go  we  plaien  us  in  some  lustie  rout. 
To  Sarpedon,  not  hennes  but  a  mile, 
I  And  thus  thou  shalt  the  time  well  beguile, 
And  drive  it  forth  unto  that  blisfuU  morow. 
That  thou  her  see,  that  cause  is  of  thy  sorow. 

I  **  Now  rise,  my  dere  brother  Troilus, 
'  For  certes  it  non  honour  is  to  thee 
I  To  wepe,  and  in  thy  bedde  to  rouken  thus, 
'  For  truely  of  o  thing  trust  to  me^ 


If  thou  thus  ligge,  a  day,  two  or  three. 

The  folke  woll  wene,  that  thou  for  cowardise. 

Thee  fainest  sick,  and  that  thou  darst  not  rise." 

This  Troilus  answerde :  **  O  brother  dere, 

This  folke  know  that  have  ysuffred  pain. 

That  though  he  wepe,  and  make  sorowftil  chore 

That  feeleth  harme  and  smart  in  every  vain, 

No  wonder  is :  and  thoueh  I  ever  plain 

Or  alway  wepe,  I  am  noUiing  to  blame. 

Sens  that  I  have  lost  the  cause  of  all  my  game. 

'<  But  sens  of  fine  force  I  mote  arise, 

I  shall  arise,  as  sone  as  ever  I  may. 

And  God,  to  whom  mine  herte  I  sacrifice. 

So  send  us  hastely  the  tenthe  day  : 

For  was  there  never  foule  so  faine  of  May 

As  I  shall  ben,  whan  that  she  cometh  in  Tzoie, 

That  cause  is  of  my  tourment  and  my  joie. 

**  But  whider  is  thy  rede,"  (quod  Troilus) 
**  That  we  may  play  us  best  in  all  this  toun  f ' 
"  By  God  my  oounsaile  is,*'  (quod  Pandarus) 
**  To  ride  and  play  us  with  kmg  Sarpedoun." 
So  long  of  this  they  speaken  up  and  down. 
Till  Troilus  gan  at  the  last  assent 
To  rise,  and  forth  to  Sarpedon  they  went. 

This  Sarpedon,  as  he  that  honourable 
Was  ever  his  live,  and  full  of  hie  prowesse. 
With  all  that  might  yserved  been  on  table. 
That  deintie  was,  all  ooste  it  great  richesse. 
He  fedde  hem  day  by  day,  that  such  noblesse 
As  saiden  both  the  most  and  eke  the  least, 
Was  never  er  that  day  wiste  at  any  feast. 

Nor  in  this  world  there  is  none  instrument, 

Delicious,  through  winde,  or  touche  on  corde, 

As  ferre  as  any  wight  hath  ever  ywent. 

That  tonge  tell,  or  herte  may  recorde. 

But  at  that  feast,  it  was  well  heard  recorde : 

Ne  of  ladies  eke  so  faire  a  companie. 

On  daunce  er  tho,  was  never  yseen  with  eye. 

But  what  availeth  this  to  Troilus, 

That  for  his  sorrow,  nothing  of  it  ronght. 

But  ever  in  one,  as  herte  pitous. 

Full  busily  Creseide  his  lady  sought : 

On  her  was  ever  al  that  his  herte  thought, 

Now  this,  now  that,  so  fiist  imagining, 

That  glad  ywis  can  him  no  feasting. 

These  ladies  eke,  that  at  this  feast  been. 
Sens  that  he  saw  his  lady  was  away. 
It  was  his  sorow  upon  hem  for  to  seen. 
Or  for  to  heare  on  instrumentes  play : 
For  she  that  of  his  herte  hath  the  kay, 
Was  absent,  lo,  this  was  his  fantasie 
That  no  wight  shulde  maken  melodic. 

Nor  there  nas  houre  in  al  the  day  or  night, 
Whui  he  was  ther  as  no  man  might  him  here, 
That  he  ne  sayd,  «  0  lovesome  lady  bright. 
How  have  ye  faren  sins  that  ye  were  there  t 
Welcome  ywis  mine  owne  lady  dere.** 
But  weUway,  all  this  n*as  but  a  mase. 
Fortune  his  hove  entended  bet  to  glaae. 

The  letters  eke,  that  she  of  olde  time 
Had  him  yaent,  he  would  alone  rede 
An  bundled  siUi,  atwixt  noone  and  prime, 
Refiguzing  her  shape,  and  her  womanhede. 
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Within  his  herte,  and  every  worde  and  dede 
That  passed  was,  and  thos  he  drove  to  an  end. 
The  fourth  day,  and  saied  he  wol  wend. 

And  said,  **  here  brother  Pandanis, 
lotendest  thou  that  we  shall  here  bleve^ 
Til  Sarpedon  woU  forth  conveyen  us, 
Yet  were  it  fairer  that  we  toke  our  lere  : 
For  Goddes  love,  let  us  now  sone  at  eve 
Our  leave  take,  and  homeward  let  us  tume, 
For  trewely  I  nUl  nat  thus  sojoume." 

Pandare  answerde,  «  Be  we  oomen  hither 
To  fetchen  fire,  and  rennen  home  againe ! 
God  helpe  me  so,  I  can  nat  tellen  whither 
We  mignt  gone,  if  I  shall  sothly  saine : 
There  any  wight  is  of  us  more  faine 
Than  San>edon,  and  if  we  hence  hie 
Thus  sodainly,  I  hold  it  vilanie. 

«  Whan  that  we  saiden  we  would  bleve 
With  him  a  weke,  and  now  thus  sodainly 
The  fourth  day  to  take  of  him  our  leve. 
He  would  wondren  on  it  trewly : 
Let  us  holden  forth  our  purpose  fermely, 
And  sens  that  ye  behighten  him  to  abide, 
Hold  forward  now,  and  after  let  us  ride." 

This  Pandams,  with  all  pine  and  wo 
Made  him  to  dwell,  and  at  the  wekes  end. 
Of  Sarpedon  they  toke  hir  leave  tho, 
And  on  hir  way  they  speden  hem  to  wend : 
(Quod  Troilus)  **  Now  Lords  me  grace  send. 
That  1  may  find  at  mine  home  comming, 
Creseide  comeuy"  and  therwith  gan  he  sing. 

<<  Ye  haselwode,"  thought  this  Pandare, 
And  to  himselfe  ful  softly  he  seide, 
<*  God  wotte  refroiden  may  this  hotte  fare, 
£r  Calcas  sonde  Troilus  Creseide : " 
But  nathelesse  he  japed  thus  and  seide, 
And  swore  ywis,  bis  herte  him  wel  behieht, 
She  wolde  come  as  sone  as  ever  she  might 

Whan  they  unto  the  paleis  were  yeomen. 

Of  Troilus,  they  doun  of  horse  alight. 

And  to  the  chambre  hir  way  have  they  nomen. 

And  unto  time  that  it  ean  to  night. 

They  speken  of  Creseide  the  lady  bright. 

And  after  this,  whan  hem  bothe  lest, 

They  spede  hem  fro  the  supper  unto  rest 

On  morow  as  sone  as  day  began  to  clere, 
This  Troilus  gan  of  his  depe  to  abreide. 
And  to  Pandams,  his  own  brother  dere, 
<<  For  love  of  God,"  full  pitously  he  seide  : 
**  As  go  we  seene  the  paleis  of  Creseide, 
For  sens  we  yet  may  have  no  more  feesty 
So  let  us  seine  her  paleis  at  the  leest." 

And  therewithal!  his  meine  for  to  blende, 
A  cause  he  fonde  in  tonne  for  to  go, 
And  to  Creeeides  house  they  gan  wende. 
But  Lorde,  this  sely  Troilus  was  wo. 
Him  thought  his  sorowful  herte  brast  atwo. 
For  when  he  saw  her  doores  sparred  all. 
Well  nigh  for  soiow  adoun  he  gan  to  f^l. 

Therwith  whan  he  was  ware,  and  gan  behold 
How  shet  was  every  window  of  the  place. 
As  frost  him  thought  his  herte  gan  to  cold, 
For  which  with  cmuiged  deedly  pale  face. 


Withouten  worde,  he  forth  by  gan  to  pace. 
And  as  God  would,  he  gan  so  faste  ride. 
That  no  wight  of  his  countenance  aspide. 

Than  said  he  thus :  **  0  paleis  desolate, 
0  house  of  houses,  whilom  best  yhight, 
O  paleis  empty  and  disconsolate, 
O  thou  lanteme,  of  which  queint  is  the  light, 
O  paleis  whilom  day,  that  now  art  night, 
Wel  oughtest  thou  to  fall,  and  I  to  die. 
Sens  she  is  went,  that  wont  was  us  to  gie. 

<*  0  paleis  whilom  crowne  of  houses  all, 

Enlumined  with  Sunne  of  alle  blisse, 

O  ring,  of  which  the  rubie  is  out  &U, 

O  cause  of  wo,  that  cause  hast  ben  of  bllne : 

Yet  sens  I  may  no  bet,  lain  would  I  Idsse 

Thy  oolde  doores,  durst  I  for  this  rout, 

And  larewel  shrine  of  which  the  saint  is  out.'* 

Therwith  he  cast  on  Pandams  his  eie. 
With  changed  face,  and  pitous  to  behold. 
And  whan  he  might  his  time  aright  aspie, 
Aie  as  he  rode,  to  Pandams  he  told 
Hb  new  sorow,  and  eke  his  joyes  old. 
So  pitously,  and  with  so  deed  an  hew, 
That  every  wight  might  on  his  sorow  rew. 

Fro  thenoe>forth  he  rideth  up  and  donne. 
And  eyery  thing  came  him  to  remembiaunoe. 
As  he  rode  forth  by  the  places  of  the  toune. 
In  which  he  whilom  had  all  his  pleasannce : 
**  Lo,  yonder  saw  I  mine  owne  lady  daunoe. 
And  in  that  temple  with  her  eien  dere. 
Me  caught  first  my  right  lady  dere. 

"  And  yonder  have  I  herde  full  lostely 
Mydere  herte  laugh,  and  yonder  pkiy 
Saw  I  her  ones  eke  ful  bliafuUy, 
And  yonder  ones  to  me  gan  she  say 
*  Now  good  sweete  love  me  well  I  pray,* 
And  yonde  so  goodly  gan  she  me  behold. 
That  to  the  death  mine  herte  is  to  her  hold. 

^  And  at  the  comer  in  the  yonder  house, 
Herde  I  mine  alderlevest  lady  dere. 
So  womanly,  with  voice  melodiouse, 
Singen  so  wel,  so  goodly  and  so  elere. 
That  in  my  soule  yet  me  thinketh  1  here 
The  blisful  sowne,  and  in  that  yonder  place 
My  lady  first  me  toke  unto  her  grace." 

Than  thought  he  thus,  ^  O  blisful  lord  Cnpide, 
Whan  I  the  processe  have  in  memory. 
How  thou  me  hast  weried  on  every  side. 
Men  might  a  booke  make  of  it  like  a  story : 
What  nede  is  thee  to  seeks  on  me  victory. 
Sens  I  am  thine,  and  holy  at  thy  will, 
What  joy  hast  thou  thine  owne  folke  to  spill  t 

'  Wel  hast  thou,  lord,  ywroke  on  me  thine  ire. 

Thou  mighty  god,  and  dredfiil  for  to  greve. 

Now  mercy,  lord,  thou  west  wel  I  desire 

Thy  grace  most,  of  all  lustes  leve. 

And  live  and  die  I  wol  in  thy  beleve. 

For  which  I  ne  aske  in  guerdon  but  a  boone. 

That  thou  Creseide  ayen  me  sonde  soone. 

^  Distrains  her  herte  as  fiiste  to  retome^ 
As  thou  doest  mine  to  longen  her  to  see, 
Tlum  wote  I  wel  that  she  n'il  nat  sojonme  : 
Now  blisful  lord,  so  cruel  thou  ne  be 
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Unto  the  blood  of  Troy,  I  praie  thee, 

As  Juno  was  unto  the  blode  Thebane, 

For  which  the  folke  of  Thebes  caught  hir  bane." 

And  after  this  he  to  the  yates  went, 

There  as  Creeeide  out  rode,  a  full  good  paas, 

And  up  and  doun  there  made  he  many  a  went, 

And  to  him  selfe  ful  oft  he  said,  ^  Alas, 

Fro  hence  rode  my  bliase  and  my  soUbs, 

As  would  blisful  Ciod  now  for  his  joie, 

I  might  her  sene  ayen  come  to  Troie. 

^  And  to  the  yonder  hil  I  gan  her  guide, 
Alas,  and  there  I  toke  of  her  my  leve. 
And  yonde  I  saw  her  to  her  fother  ride. 
For  sorow  of  which  mine  herte  shal  to  cleve: 
And  hither  home  I  come  whan  it  was  eve. 
And  here  I  dwell,  out  cast  from  all  joie. 
And  shal,  til  I  may  sene  her  eft  in  Troie." 

And  of  him  selfe  imagined  he  oft. 
To  ben  defatted,  pale,  and  woxen  lesse 
Than  he  was  wont,  and  that  men  saiden  soft, 
**  What  may  it  be  t  who  can  the  sothe  gesse. 
Why  Troilus  hath  al  this  heyinesw  t "  i 
And  al  this  n'as  but  his  melancholte, 
That  he  had  of  him  selfe  such  fantasie. 

Another  time  imagined  he  would. 
That  every  wight  that  went  by  the  wey, 
Had  of  him  routh,  and  that  they  saine  should, 
« I  am  right  sory,  Troilus  wol  dey : " 
And  thus  he  drove  a  day  yet  fortii  or  twey. 
As  ve  have  herde,  such  life  gan  he  lede, 
As  he  that  stode  betwixen  hope  and  drede. 

For  which  him  liked  in  his  songes  shews 
Thendieson  of  his  wo,  as  he  beet  might, 
And  made  a  songe,  of  wordes  but  a  fewe, 
Somwhat  his  worall  herte  for  to  light : 
And  whan  he  was  from  every  mannes  sight, 
With  Bofie  voice,  he  of  his  lady  dere. 
That  absent  was,  gan  sing  as  ye  may  here. 

'<  O  sterre,  of  which  I  lost  have  all  the  light. 
With  herto  sore,  wel  ought  I  to  bewafle, 
That  ever  derke  in  tnrment,  night  by  night 
Toward  my  deth,  with  winde  I  stere  and  saile : 
For  which  the  tenth  night,  if  that  I  faile, 
I  The  guiding  of  thy  hemes  bright  an  houre, 
I  My  uiip  and  me  CSaribdes  wol  devoure." 

I  This  song  whan  he  thus  songen  had  sone, 
I  He  fel  ayen  into  his  sighes  old, 
I  And  every  night,  as  was  he  wont  to  done, 
'  He  stode  the  bright  Moone  to  behold : 
{  And  al  his  sorow  he  to  the  Moone  told, 
And  said,  **  Ywis  whan  thou  art  homed  new, 
I  shal  be  glad,  if  al  the  world  be  trew. 

*'  I  saw  thine  homes  old  eke  by  that  morow, 
Wlum  hence  rode  my  right  lady  dere, 
That  cause  is  of  my  turment  and  my  sorow. 
For  whiche,  O  bright  Lucina  the  dere. 
For  love  of  God  ren  fast  about  thy  sphere, 
For  whan  thine  homes  newe  ginnen  spring. 
Than  shall  she  come  that  may  my  bliase  bring." 

The  day  is  more,  and  longer  every  night 
Than  they  ben  wont  to  be,  him  thought  tho. 
And  that  the  Snnne  went  his  course  unright, 
By  lenger  way  than  it  was  wont  to  go, 


And  said,  **  Ywis,  I  drede  me  evermo 
The  Sunnes  sonne  Pheton  be  on  live. 
And  that  his  &thers  cart  amisse  he  drive." 

Upon  the  walles  fiut  eke  would  he  walke, 

And  on  the  Greekes  host  he  would  see, 

And  to  himselfe  right  thus  he  would  tiXke  : 

**  Lo,  yonder  is  mine  owne  lady  free. 

Or  else  yonder,  there  the  tents  bee. 

And  thence  commeth  this  aire  that  is  so  soote, 

That  in  my  soule  I  fele  it  doth  me  boote. 

**  And  hardily,  this  wind  that  more  and  more 
Thus  stoundmeale  encreaseth  in  my  lace. 
Is  of  my  ladies  deepe  sighes  sore^ 
I  preve  it  thus,  for  in  none  other  space 
Of  all  this  toune,  save  only  in  this  place, 
Feele  I  no  wind,  that  souneth  so  like  paine. 
It  saith,  <  Alas,  why  twined  be  we  twaine.' " 

This  longe  time  he  driveth  forth  right  thus, 
Till  fully  passed  was  the  ninthe  night, 
And  aye  beside  him  was  this  Pandarus, 
That  busily  did  all  his  fuU  might 
Him  to  comfort,  and  make  his  herte  light, 
Yevinff  him  hope  alway  the  tenth  morow. 
That  me  shal  comen,  and  stinten  all  his  sorow. 

Upon  that  other  side  eke  was  Creseide, 
With  women  few  among  the  Grekes  strong. 
For  which  full  oft  a  day,  "  Alas,"  she  seide, 
**  That  I  was  borne,  well  may  mine  herte  long 
After  my  death,  for  now  live  I  too  long 
Alas,  and  I  ne  may  it  not  amend. 
For  now  is  worse  than  ever  yet  I  wend. 

"  My  father  n'ill  for  nothing  doe  me  grace 
To  gone  ayen,  for  aught  I  can  him  queme. 
And  if  so  be  that  I  my  terme  pace, 
My  Troilus  shall  in  his  herte  deme 
That  I  am  false,  and  so  it  may  well  seme, 
Thus  shall  I  have  unthonke  on  everv  side. 
That  I  was  borne  so  welaway  the  tide. 

**  And  if  that  I  me  put  in  jeopardie. 
To  steals  away  by  night,  and  it  befall 
That  I  be  caught,  I  shall  be  hold  aspie, 
Or  else  lo,  this  drede  I  most  of  all. 
If  in  the  honds  of  some  wretch  I  fall, 
I  n'am  but  lost,  all  be  mine  herte  trew  : 
Now  mightie  Gt>d,  thou  on  my  sorow  rew." 

Full  pale  ywoxen  was  her  bright  face. 
Her  limmes  leane,  as  she  that  all  the  day 
Stode  whan  she  durst,  and  loked  on  the  place 
There  she  was  borne,  and  dwelt  had  aye. 
And  all  the  night  weeping  alas,  she  lay. 
And  thus  dispeired  out  of  all  cure 
She  lad  her  life,  this  wofuU  creature. 


Full  oft  a  day  she  sighed  eke  for  «u0m«»<.. 
And  in  her  selfe  she  went  aye  purtraying 
Of  Troilus  the  great  worthinesse, 
And  all  his  goodly  wordes  recording. 
Sens  first  that  day  her  love  began  to  spring. 
And  thus  she  set  her  wofuU  herte  afire. 
Through  remembrance  of  that  she  gan  desire. 

In  all  this  world  there  n'is  so  eraell  herte, 
That  her  had  heard  oomplainen  in  her  sorow. 
That  n*old  have  wepten  for  her  paines  smart. 
So  tenderly  she  wept,  both  eve  and  morow, 
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Her  needed  no  teares,  for  to  borow, 

And  this  was  yet  the  worst  of  all  her  paine, 

Ther  was  no  wight,  to  whom  she  dorste  plain. 

Full  rewfully  she  looked  upon  Troy, 
Beheld  the  toures  high,  and  eke  the  hallis, 
**  Alas,"  (quod  she)  *<  the  pleasaunce  and  Uie  joy. 
The  which  that  now  all  turned  into  gall  is, 
Have  I  had  ofte  within  yonder  wallis. 

0  Troilus,  what  doest  thou  now  1"  she  seide, 

**  Lord,  whether  thou  yet  thinke  upon  Creseide. 

^  Alas,  that  I  ne  had  ytrowed  on  your  lore. 
And  went  with  you,  as  ye  me  redde  ere  this, 
Than  had  I  now  not  sighed  halfe  so  sore  : 
Who  might  have  said,  that  I  had  done  amis 
To  steale  away  with  such  one  as  he  is  t 
But  aJl  too  late  oommeth  the  lectuarie. 
Whan  men  the  corse  unto  the  grave  cane. 

<<  Too  Ute  is  now  to  speke  of  that  matere. 
Prudence,  alas,  one  of  thine  eyen  three 
Me  lacked  alway,  ere  that  I  came  here  : 
For  on  time  passed  well  remembred  mee. 
And  present  time  oke  could  I  well  see. 
But  future  time,  ere  I  was  in  the  snare. 
Could  I  not  seene,  that  causeth  now  my  care. 

**  But  nathelesse,  betide  what  betide, 

1  shall  to  morow  at  night,  by  east  or  west, 
Out  of  this  hoast  steale,  on  some  side, 
And  gone  with  Troilus,  where  as  him  lest. 
This  purpose  woU  I  hold,  and  tliis  is  the  best, 
No  force  of  wicked  tongues  jonglerie. 

For  ever  on  love  have  wretches  had  envie. 

^  For  who  so  woll  of  every  word  take  hede. 
Or  rule  hem  by  every  wightes  wit, 
Ne  shall  he  never  thriven  out  of  drede. 
For  that  that  some  men  blamen  ever  yet, 
Lo,  other  manner  folke  oommenden  it. 
And  as  for  me,  for  all  such  variaunce, 
Felicitie  clepe  I  my  suffisaunce. 

^  For  which,  withouten  any  wordes  mo. 
To  Troy  I  woU,  as  for  condusioun.*' 
But  God  it  wote,  ere  fully  moneths  two, 
She  was  full  ferre  fro  that  ententioun. 
For  bothe  Troilus  and  Troie  toun 
Shall  knotlesse  throughout  her  herte  slide, 
For  she  woU  take  a  purpose  for  to  abide. 

This  Diomede,  of  whom  I  you  tell  gan, 

Goth  now  within  himselfe  aye  arguing, 

With  all  the  sleight  and  all  that  ever  he  can 

How  he  may  best  with  shortest  tarying, 

Into  his  nette  Creseides  herte  bring. 

To  this  entent  he  couthe  never  fine, 

To  fishen  her,  he  laid  out  hooke  and  line. 

But  nathelesse,  well  in  his  herte  he  thought^ 
That  she  nas  nat  without  a  love  in  Troy, 
For  never  sithen  he  her  thence  brought, 
Ne  couth  he  seene  her  laugh,  or  maken  joy. 
He  n*is  how  best  her  herte  for  t'acoie. 
But  for  t'assay,  he  said  nought  it  ne  greveth, 
For  he  that  naught  assaieth,  naught  atcheveth. 

Yet  saied  he  to  himselfe  upon  a  night, 
**  Now  am  I  nat  a  foole,  that  wote  well  how 
Her  wo  is,  for  love  of  another  wight. 
And  hereupon  to  gone  assay  her  now. 


I  may  well  wete,  it  n*ill  nat  ben  my  prow. 
For  wise  folke  in  bookes  it  expresse. 
Men  shall  nat  wowe  a  wight  in  hevineew. 

*^  But  who  so  might  winnen  sneh  a  floore 

Fro  him,  for  whom  she  moumeth  night  and  day. 

He  might  saine  he  were  a  conquerour : 

And  right  anone,  as  he  that  bold  was  aye^ 

Thought  in  his  herte,  hap  how  hap  may. 

All  should  I  dye,  I  woll  ner  herte  seeel^ 

I  shall  no  more  lesen  but  my  speech." 

This  Diomede,  as  bookes  ns  declare. 

Was  in  his  nodes  prest  and  ooorageousiy 

With  Sterne  voice,  and  mighty  liimnes  square. 

Hardy,  testife,  strong,  and  chevalrous 

Of  deedes  like  his  faUier  Tideus, 

And  some  men  saine  he  was  of  tonge  lax^ge. 

And  heire  he  was  of  Caleidony  and  Ai^. 

Creseide  meane  was  of  her  stature^ 
Thereto  of  shape,  of  face,  and  eke  of  cfaere^ 
There  might  ben  no  fairer  creature^ 
And  ofte  time  this  was  her  manere. 
To  gone  ytressed  with  her  haires  dere 
Downe  by  her  colere,  at  her  backe  behind. 
Which  with  a  threde  of  gold  she  would  bind. 

And  save  her  browes  joyneden  yfere. 
There  nas  no  lacke,  in  aught  I  can  espien. 
But  for  to  speaken  of  her  eyen  dere, 
Lo,  truely  they  written  that  her  seien. 
That  Paradis  stood  formed  in  her  eien. 
And  with  her  riche  beauty  evermore 
Strove  love  in  her,  aie  which  of  hem  was  more. 

She  sobre  was,  eke  simple,  and  wise  withaU, 
The  best  ynonshed  eke  that  might  bee, 
And  goodly  of  her  speech  in  generall. 
Charitable,  estately,  lusty,  and  free, 
Ne  nevermore,  ne  lacked  her  pitee. 
Tender  hearted,  sliding  of  corage. 
But  truely  I  can  nat  tell  her  age. 

And  Troilus  well  woxen  was  in  hight, 

And  complete  formed  by  proportioun, 

So  well  that  Kind  it  naught  amenden  might. 

Young,  fresh,  strong,  and  hardy  as  Uoun, 

Trew  as  Steele,  in  ech  conditioun,  ^ 

One  of  the  best  enteched  creature. 

That  is  or  shall,  while  that  the  world  majr  dare. 

And  certaindy,  in  story  as  it  is  fond. 

That  Troilus  was  never  unto  no  wight 

As  in  his  time,  in  no  degree  second, 

In  daring  do  that  longeth  to  a  knight, 

All  might  a  giaunt  passen  him  of  might. 

His  herte  aye  with  the  first  and  with  the  best. 

Stood  peregall  to  dare  done  what  him  lest. 

But  for  to  tellen  forth  of  Diomede, 
It  feU,  that  after  on  the  tenthe  day. 
Sens  that  Creseide  out  of  the  city  yede. 
This  Diomede,  as  fresh  as  braunch  in  May, 
Came  to  the  tente  there  as  Calcas  lay. 
And  fained  him  with  Calcas  have  to  done. 
But  what  he  ment,  I  shall  you  tellen  sone. 

Creseide  at  shorte  wordes  for  to  tell, 
Wdcommed  him,  and  downe  him  by  her  sette. 
And  he  was  ethe  ynough  to  maken  dwell. 
And  after  this,  withouten  longe  lette. 
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The  spioes  and  the  wine  men  forth  hem  fette, 
And  forth  they  speke  of  this  and  that  yfere, 
As  {riendes  done,  of  which  some  shall  ye  here. 

He  gan  first  fallen  of  the  warre  in  speech 

Betwixen  hem  and  the  folke  of  Troy  tonn. 

And  of  th*assiege  he  gan  eke  her  b<»eech, 

To  tellen  him  what  was  her  opinionn  : 

Fro  that  demannd  he  so  disoendeth  doun, 

To  asken  her,  if  that  her  straunge  thought 

The  Greekes  gise,  and  werkes  t^t  they  wrought ! 

And  why  her  father  tarieth  so  long 
To  wedden  heir  unto  some  worthy  wight  t 
Creseide  that  was  in  her  paines  strong. 
For  love  of  Txoilus  her  owne  knight, 
So  ferforth  as  she  cunning  had  or  might, 
Answerde  him  tho,  but  as  of  his  entent, 
It  seemed  nat  she  wiste  what  he  ment 

But  natbelesse,  this  like  Diomede 
Gran  on  himselfe  assure,  and  thus  he  s^de  : 
^  If  I  aright  have  taken  on  you  hede, 
Methinketh  thus,  O  lady  mine  Creseide, 
That  sens  I  first  hond  on  your  bridle  leide, 
I  Whan  I  out  came  of  Troy  by  the  morrow, 
I  Ne  might  I  never  scene  you  but  in  sorrow. 

**  I  can  nat  saine  what  may  the  cause  be. 

But  if  for  love  of  some  Trojan  it  were, 

The  which  right  sore  would  a  thinken  me. 

That  ye  for  any  wight  that  dwelleth  there, 

Shoulden  spill  a  quarter  of  a  tere. 

Or  pitously  your  selven  so  begile. 

For  dredelesse  it  is  nat  worth  the  while. 

**  The  folke  of  Troy,  as  who  saith  all  and  some, 
i  In  prison  ben,  as  ye  your  selven  see, 
I  Fro  thence  shall  nat  one  on  live  come, 
I  For  all  the  gold  atwixen  sunne  and  see, 
I  Trusteth  well,  and  understondeth  mee. 
There  shall  nat  one  to  mercy  gone  on  live, 
All  were  he  lord  of  worldes  twiae  five. 

^  Such  wreeh  on  hem  for  fetching  of  Heleine 
There  shall  be  take,  ere  that  we  hence  wend, 
That  Alaunes,  which  that  goddes  ben  of  peine, 
Sliall  ben  agast  that  Orekes  wol  hem  shend, 
And  men  shall  drede  unto  the  worldes  end 
From  henceforth  to  ravishen  any  queene, 
So  cmell  shall  our  wreche  on  hem  be  seene. 

**  And  but  if  Galcas  lede  us  with  ambages. 
That  is  to  saine,  with  double  wordes  slie, 
Such  as  men  clepen  a  word  with  two  visages. 
Ye  shall  well  knowen  that  I  nat  ne  lie. 
And  all  this  thing  right  sene  it  with  your  eie. 
And  that  anon,  ye  nill  nat  trow  how  soone. 
Now  taketh  hede,  for  it  is  for  to  doone. 

**  What  wene  ye  your  wise  father  would 
Have  yeven  Antenor  for  you  anone. 
If  he  ne  wiste  that  the  city  should 
Destroied  ben  t  why  nay  so  mote  I  gone. 
He  knew  full  well  Uiere  shall  nat  scapen  one 
That  Troian  is,  and  for  the  greate  fere 
He  duTBte  nat  that  ye  dwelt  lenger  there. 

**  What  woll  ye  more,  O  lovesome  lady  dere  ! 
Let  Troy  and  Troians  fro  your  herte  passe, 
I>rive  out  that  bitter  hope,  and  make  good  chere 
And  depe  ayen  the  beautie  of  your  face. 


That  ye  with  salts  teares  so  deface. 
For  Troy  is  brought  in  such  a  jeopardie. 
That  it  to  save  is  now  no  remedie. 

**  And  thinketh  well,  ye  shall  in  Grekes  find 
A  more  perfite  love,  ere  it  be  night. 
Than  any  Troian  is,  and  more  kind. 
And  bet  to  serven  you  woll  done  his  might. 
And  if  ye  vouchsafe  my  lady  bright, 
I  woll  ben  he,  to  serven  you  my  selve. 
Ye  lever  than  be  lord  of  Greoes  twelve.*' 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  to  waxen  reed. 
And  in  his  speech  a  little  while  he  quoke. 
And  cast  aside  a  little  with  his  heed, 
And  stint  a  while,  and  afterward  he  woke. 
And  soberly  on  her  he  threw  his  loke. 
And  said,  **  I  am,  albeit  to  you  no  joy. 
As  gentill  a  man  as  any  wight  in  Troy. 

**  For  if  my  father  Tideus  "  (he  seide) 

^  Ylived  had,  I  had  been  ere  this. 

Of  Calcidonie  and  Arge  a  king,  Creseide, 

And  so  hope  I  that  I  shall  be  ywis : 

But  he  was  slaine  alas,  the  more  harme  is. 

Unhappily  at  Thebes  all  to  rathe, 

Polimite,  and  many  a  man  to  scathe. 

*'  But  herte  mine,  sithe  that  I  am  your  man. 
And  ben  the  first,  of  whom  I  seche  grace. 
To  serve  you  as  heartely  as  I  can. 
And  ever  shall,  while  I  to  live  have  space, 
So  that,  ere  I  depart  out  of  this  place. 
Ye  woll  me  graunte,  that  I  may  to  morow 
At  better  leiser  tell  you  of  my  sorow." 

What  shuld  I  tell  his  wordes  that  he  seide  t 
He  spake  ynough  for  o  day  at  the  mest 
It  preveth  well  he  spake  so,  that  Creseide 
Graunted  on  the  morrow  at  his  request 
For  to  eneake  with  him  at  the  least. 
So  that  he  n'olde  speake  of  such  matere. 
And  thus  she  to  him  said,  as  ye  mowe  here. 

As  she  that  had  her  herte  on  Troilus 
So  fast,  that  there  may  it  none  arace. 
And  steaungely  she  spake,  and  saied  thus  : 
**  O  Diomede,  I  love  that  ilke  place 
There  was  I  borne,  and  Joves  of  thy  grace 
Deliver  it  soone  of  all  that  doth  it  care, 
Crod  for  thy  might  so  leve  it  well  to  fare. 

^  That  Grrekes  wold  hir  wrath  on  Troie  wreke 
If  that  they  might,  I  know  it  well  ywis. 
But  it  shall  naught  befallen  as  ye  speke. 
And  Grod  tofome,  and  farther  over  this, 
I  wote  my  father  wise  and  ready  Ib, 
And  that  he  me  hath  bought,  as  ye  me  told. 
So  dere  am  I  the  more  unto  him  hold. 

«  That  Greekes  ben  of  high  conditioun, 
I  wote  eke  well,  but  certaine  men  shall  find 
As  worthie  folke  within  Troie  toun. 
As  conning,  as  perfite,  and  as  kinds. 
As  ben  betwixte  Orcades  and  Inde, 
And  that  ye  coulde  well  your  lady  serve 
I  trow  eke  well,  her  thonke  for  to  deserve. 

*  But  as  to  speake  of  love,  ywis  ••  (she  seide) 
<*  I  had  a  lord,  to  whom  I  wedded  was. 
His  whose  mine  herte  was  all  till  he  deide. 
And  other  love,  as  helpe  me  now  Pallas, 
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There  in  mine  herte  0*18,  ne  never  was. 
And  that  ye  ben  of  noble  and  high  kinrede^ 
I  have  well  herde  it  tellen  out  01  drede. 

"  And  that  doth  me  to  have  bo  great  a  wonder. 
That  ye  woll  scomen  any  woman  ao, 
Eke  God  wote,  k>ve  and  I  ben  fer  aaonder, 
I  am  disposed  bet,  bo  mote  I  go. 
Unto  my  death  plaine  and  make  wo  ; 
What  I  shall  after  done,  I  can  not  say. 
But  truely  as  yet  me  list  nat  play. 

^  Mine  herte  is  now  in  tribulatioun. 
And  ye  in  armes  bosie  day  by  day. 
Hereafter  whan  ye  wonen  have  the  tonn, 
Paraventure  than,  so  it  happen  may. 
That  whan  I  see  that  I  never  ere  sey, 
Than  woll  I  werke  that  I  never  ere  wrought, 
This  word  to  you  ynongfa  BuflSaen  onght. 

<*  To  morow  eke  wol  I  spoken  with  you  faine. 
So  that  ye  touchen  naught  of  this  matere. 
And  whan  you  list,  ye  may  come  here  againe. 
And  ere  ye  gone,  Uius  much  I  say  you  here. 
As  heipe  me  Pallas,  with  her  haires  dere. 
If  that  I  should  of  any  Greeke  have  routh. 
It  shulde  be  your  selven  by  my  trouth. 

^  I  say  nat  therefore  that  I  woU  you  love, 

Ne  say  nat  nay,  but  in  condusioun, 

I  meane  well  by  God  that  sit  above  :** 

And  therewithal!  she  cast  her  eien  doun, 

And  gan  to  sigh,  and  said, «  Troilus  and  Troy  toun 

Yet  bidde  I  God,  in  quiet  and  in  rest 

I  may  you  seene,  or  do  mine  herte  breBt." 

But  in  effect,  and  shortly  for  to  say. 

This  Diomede  all  freshly  new  againe 

Gran  preasen  on,  and  fast  her  mercy  pray, 

And  after  this,  the  soothe  for  to  same, 

Her  glove  he  toke,  of  which  he  was  full  (aine. 

And  finally,  whan  it  was  woxen  eve,  ' 

And  all  was  well,  he  rose  and  tooke  his  leve. 

The  bright  Venus  folowed  and  aie  taught 
The  way  there  brode  Phebus  doune  aliffht. 
And  Cithera  her  chare  hone  over  rau^t. 
To  whirle  out  of  the  Lion,  if  she  might, 
!  And  Signifer  his  candles  sheweth  bright, 
Whan  that  Creseide  unto  her  bed  went. 
Within  her  fathers  faire  bright  tent. 

Retouming  in  her  soule  aye  up  and  doun 
The  wordes  of  this  suddaine  Diomede, 
His  great  estate,  and  perill  of  tiie  toun. 
And  that  she  was  alone,  and  had  node 
Of  friendes  help,  and  thus  began  to  brede 
The  cause  why,  the  soothe  for  to  tell. 
She  tooke  fully  purpose  for  to  dwell. 

The  morow  came,  and  ghostly  for  to  speke, 
This  Diomede  is  come  unto  Creseide, 
And  shortly,  least  that  ye  my  tale  broke, 
So  well  he  for  himselfe  spake  and  seide^ 
That  all  her  sighes  sore  doune  he  leide, 
And  finally,  the  soothe  for  to  saine. 
He  refte  her  the  great  of  all  her  paine. 

And  after  this,  the  story  telleth  ns. 
That  she  him  yave  the  faire  bay  stede, 
The  which  she  ones  wan  of  Troilus, 
And  eke  a  brooch  (and  that  was  little  node) 


That  Troihis*  was,  she  yave  this  Diomede^ 
And  eke  the  bet  from  sorow  him  to  releve. 
She  made  him  weare  a  peneell  of  her  aleve. 

I  find  eke  in  Btories  elsewhere. 

Whan  through  the  body  hurt  was  Diomede 

Of  Troilus,  tho  wept  she  many  a  tore. 

Whan  that  she  saw  his  wide  wonndea  blede. 

And  that  she  tooke  to  kepen  him  good  hede. 

And  for  to  healen  him  of  his  smart. 

Men  saine,  I  n'ot,  that  she  yave  him  her  herte. 

But  tmely  the  storie  telleth  us^ 
There  made  never  woman  more  wo 
Than  she,  whan  that  she  fiilsed  Troilus^ 
She  said  **  Alas,  for  now  is  clene  ago 
My  name  in  trouth  of  love  for  erenno. 
For  I  have  fidsed  one  the  gentillest 
That  ever  was,  and  one  the  worthieat. 

**  Alas,  of  me  unto  the  worldes  end 

Shall  neither  ben  y written  or  yaong 

No  good  worde,  for  these  bokes  woll  me  ahend : 

YroUed  shall  I  been  on  many  a  tong. 

Throughout  the  world  my  bell  shall  be  rong;. 

And  women  most  woll  hate  me  of  all, 

Alas,  that  such  a  caaa  me  should  falL 

**  They  woll  saine,  in  as  much  as  in  me  ia^ 
I  have  hem  done  dishonour  welaway. 
All  be  I  not  the  first  that  did  amis. 
What  helpeth  that,  to  done  my  blune  away. 
But  sens  I  see  there  is  no  better  way. 
And  that  too  late  is  now  for  me  to  rue. 
To  Diomede  I  woll  algate  be  true. 

'*  But  Troilus,  sens  I  no  better  may. 
And  sens  that  thus  deparien  ye  and  I, 
Yet  pray  I  God  so  yeve  you  right  good  day. 
As  for  the  gentillest  knight  truely 
That  ever  I  saw,  to  serven  faithfully. 
And  best  can  aye  his  ladies  honour  kepe,** 
And  with  that  word  she  brast  anon  to  wepe. 

"  And  oertes,  you  ne  haten  shall  I  never. 

And  ftiendes  love,  that  shall  ye  have  of  me. 

And  my  good  word,  all  should  I  liven  ever. 

And  trudy  I  would  right  soirie  be. 

For  to  seene  you  in  a<&er8ite. 

And  guiltlesse  I  wot  well  I  you  leave^ 

And  all  shall  passe,  and  thus  take  I  my  leave.^ 

But  truely  how  long  it  was  bitwene. 
That  she  forsoke  him  for  this  Diomede, 
There  is  none  authour  telleth  it  I  wene. 
Take  every  man  now  to  his  bookes  hede. 
He  shall  no  terme  finden,  out  of  drede. 
For  though  that  he  began  to  wowe  her  sone^ 
Ere  he  her  wan,  yet  was  there  more  to  done. 

Ne  me  ne  list  this  selie  woman  chide 
Ferther  than  the  storie  woll  devise. 
Her  name  alas,  is  published  so  wide. 
That  for  her  gilt  it  ought  ynough  suffiae. 
And  if  I  might  excuse  her  in  any  wise. 
For  she  so  sorrie  was  for  her  nntrouth, 
Ywis  I  would  excuse  her  yet  for  routh. 

This  Troilus,  aa  I  before  have  told. 
Thus  driveth  forth,  as  wel  as  he  hath  might. 
But  ofte  was  his  herte  bote  and  cold. 
And  namely  that  ilke  ninthe  night. 
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Which  on  the  morrow  ahe  had  him  behight 
To  come  ayen,  God  wote  full  little  rest 
Had  he  that  nighty  nothing  to  alepe  him  lest. 

Tho  laurer  crowned  Phebns,  with  hie  heat 
Gan  in  his  course  aie  upward  as  he  went. 
To  warmen  of  the  east  sea  the  waves  wete, 
And  Circes  doughter  song,  with  fresh  entent, 
Whan  Troilus  his  Pandit  after  sent, 
And  on  the  walles  of  the  towne  they  pleide, 
To  looke,  if  they  can  scene  ought  of  Creseide. 

Till  it  was  noone,  they  stooden  for  to  see 
Who  that  there  came,  and  every  maner  wight 
I  That  came  fro  ferre,  they  saiden  it  was  shoe, 
j  Till  that  they  coulden  knowen  him  arieht : 
I  Now  was  his  herte  dull,  now  was  it  lighty 
-  And  thus  bejaped  stooden  for  to  stare 
About  naught,  this  Troilus  and  Pandare. 

To  Pandarus  this  Troilus  tho  seide 
'  **  For  aught  I  wot,  before  noone  sikerly, 
j  Into  this  toune  ne  cometh  not  here  Creseidei 
She  hath  ynough  to  doen  hardely 
To  winnen  from  her  father,  so  trow  I, 
Her  olde  father  woll  yet  make  her  dine 
£re  that  she  go,  God  yeve  his  herte  pine." 

'  Pandarus  answerd, "  It  may  well  been  certain 
I  And  forthy  let  us  dine,  I  thee  beseech, 
j  And  after  noone  than  maist  thou  come  again :" 
And  home  they  go,  without  more  speech, 
And  comen  ayen,  but  Iouk  may  they  seech. 
Ere  that  they  flnde  that  uiey  after  gape. 
Fortune  hem  bothe  thinketh  for  to  jape. 

(Quod  Troilus)  *<  I  see  well  now  that  she 
la  taried  with  her  old  father  so, 
That  ere  she  come^  it  woll  nigh  even  be. 
Come  forth,  I  woll  unto  the  yate  go, 
These  porters  ben  unkonning  evermo, 
And  I  woll  done  hem  holden  up  the  yate, 
As  naught  ne  were,  although  she  come  late.** 

The  day  goth  fast,  and  after  that  came  eve, 

And  yet  came  nat  to  Troilus  Creseide, 
1  He  looketh  forth  by  hedge,  by  tree,  by  greve, 
'  And  ferre  his  head  over  the  wall  he  leide, 

And  at  the  last  he  tonmed  him  and  seide, 
;  "  By  God  I  wote  her  meaning  now  Pandaie, 

Almost  ywis  all  newe  was  my  care. 

**  Now  doubtelesse  this  kdy  can  her  good, 

I  wote  she  commeth  riding  prively, 

I  commend  her  wisedome  by  mine  hood, 

She  woll  nat  maken  people  nicely 

Gaore  on  her  whan  she  commeth,  but  softely 

By  night  into  the  toune  she  thinketh  ride, 

And,  dere  brother,  thinke  nat  long  to  abide, 

^  We  have  naught  else  for  to  done  ywis. 

And  Pandarus,  now  wilt  thou  trowen  me, 

I   Have  here  my  trouth,  I  see  her,  yon  she  is, 

^   Heave  up  thine  eyen  man,  mayst  thou  nat  see  1*' 

,    Pandare  answerde, "  Nay,  so  mote  I  the, 

!   Al  wrong  by  God,  what  saist  thou  man,  wher  art, 

That  I  see  yonde  afiure,  n'is  but  a  cart*' 

I 

I  <<  Alaa,  thou  sa^  right  sooth,"  (quod  Troilus) 

!  «  But  hardely  tt  is  not  all  for  nought, 

I  That  in  mine  herte  I  now  rejoyce  thus, 

I  It  is  ayenst  some  good,  I  have  a  thought, 


Not  I  nat  how,  but  sens  that  I  was  wrought, 

Ne  felt  I  such  a  comfort  dare  I  say, 

She  cometh  to  night,  my  life  that  durst  I  lay." 

Pandarus  answerde^  **  It  may  be  well  ynough," 

And  held  with  him  of  all  that  ever  he  saied. 

But  in  his  herte  he  thought,  and  soft  he  lough. 

And  to  himselfe  full  soberly  he  saied, 

"  From  hasell  wood,  there  jolly  Robin  plaied, 

Shall  come  all  that  thou  abidest  here^ 

Ye,  farwell  all  the  snow  of  feme  yere.'* 

The  wardein  of  the  yates  gan  to  call 
The  folk,  which  that  without  the  yates  were, 
And  bad  hem  driven  in  hir  beastes  all. 
Or  all  the  night  they  must  bleven  there. 
And  ferre  within  the  night,  with  many  a  tore. 
This  Troilus  gan  homeward  for  to  ride. 
For  well  he  seeth  it  helpeth  nat  to  abide. 

But  nathelesse,  he  gkdded  him  in  this. 
He  thought  he  miaaoompted  had  his  day. 
And  saied,  "  I  understand  have  all  amis. 
For  thilke  night  I  laste  Creseide  sey, 
She  sayd,  <  I  shall  ben  here,  if  that  I  may. 
Ere  that  the  Moone,  O  dere  herte  swete. 
The  Lion  passe  out  of  this  Ariete.' 

**  For  which  she  may  yet  hold  all  her  behest," 
And  on  the  morrow  unto  the  yate  he  went, 
And  up  and  doune,  by  west  and  eke  by  east 
Upon  the  walles  made  he  many  a  went, 
But  all  for  naught,  his  hope  alway  him  blent. 
For  which  at  night,  in  sorow  and  sighe  sore. 
He  went  him  home,  withouten  any  more. 

This  hope  all  deane  out  of  his  herte  fled. 
He  ne  hath  whereon  now  longer  for  to  hong. 
But  for  the  paine  him  thought  his  herte  bled. 
So  were  his  throwes  sharp,  and  wonder  strong, 
For  whan  he  saw  that  she  abode  so  long, 
He  n'ist  what  he  judgen  of  it  might. 
Sens  she  hath  broken  that  she  hun  behight 

The  thirde,  fourth,  fifte,  and  sixt  day 
After  tho  dayes  tenne,  of  which  I  told, 
Betwixen  hope  and  drede  his  herte  lay. 
Yet  somewhat  trusting  on  her  hestes  old, 
But  whan  he  saw  she  n'olde  her  terme  hold. 
He  can  now  scene  none  other  remedie. 
But  for  to  shape  him  soone  for  to  die. 

Therwith  the  wicked  spirit,  God  us  blesse. 
Which  that  men  clepen  woode  jealousie, 
Gan  in  hhn  crepe,  in  all  this  hevinesse. 
For  which  because  he  would  soone  die, 
He  ne  eat  ne  dronke  for  his  melancholie. 
And  eke  from  every  company  he  fled, 
This  was  the  life  that  all  this  time  he  led. 

He  so  defaite  was,  that  no  manner  man, 
Unneth  he  might  knowen  there  he  went, 
So  was  he  leane,  and  thereto  pale  and  wan. 
And  feeble,  that  he  walketh  by  potent. 
And  with  his  ire  he  thus  himselfe  shent : 
But  who  so  asked  him  whereof  him  smart. 
He  sayd,  his  harme  was  all  about  his  herte. 

Priam  full  oft,  and  eke  his  mother  dere. 
His  bretheme  and  his  sustren  gan  him  frain 
Why  he  so  sorrowfull  was  in  all  his  chore. 
And  what  thing  was  the  cause  ol  all  his  pain  ; 


But  all  for  naught,  he  n'olde  his  cause  plains 
But  sayd,  he  felt  a  grievous  maladie 
About  his  herte,  and  iaine  he  would  die. 

So  oa  a  day  he  laid  him  down  to  slepe. 
And  so  befell,  that  in  slepe  him  thought. 
That  in  a  forrest  fast  he  walked  to  wepe 
For  love  of  her  that  him  these  paines  wrought. 
And  up  and  doune  as  he  that  forrest  sought. 
He  met  he  saw  a  bore,  with  tuskes  great, 
That  slept  ayenst  the  bright  Sunnes  heat. 

And  by  this  bore,  fast  in  her  armes  fold 
Lay  kissing  aye  his  lady  bright  Creseide, 
For  sorrow  of  which,  whan  he  it  gan  behold. 
And  for  dispite,  out  of  his  slepe  he  breide. 
And  londe  he  cried  on  Pandarns,  and  seide, 
''O  Pandarus,  now  know  I  crop  and  root, 
I  n'am  but  dead,  there  n*is  none  other  boot 

^  My  lady  bright  Creseide  hath  me  betraied. 
In  whom  I  trusted  most  of  any  wight. 
She  elsewhere  hath  now  her  herte  apaied. 
The  blisfull  goddes,  through  hir  greate  might. 
Have  in  my  dreame  yshewed  it  full  right, 
Thus  in  my  dreame  Creseide  have  I  behold,'* 
And  all  this  thing  to  Pandarus  he  told. 

"  0  my  Creseide,  alas,  what  subtelte  t 
What  newe  lust  t  what  beauty  1  what  science  t 
What  wrath  of  juste  cause  liave  ye  to  ^e  t 
What  guilt  of  me  t  what  fell  experience 
Hath  me  rafte,  alas,  thine  advertence ! 

0  trust,  0  faith,  O  depe  assuraunce, 

Who  hath  me  laft  Creseide,  all  my  pleasaunoe  t 

^  AUm,  why  let  I  you  from  hence  go  t 
For  which  well  nigh  out  of  my  wit  I  breide. 
Who  shall  now  trow  on  any  othes  mo  t 
God  wote  I  wend,  O  lady  bright  Creseide, 
Tint  every  word  was  gospell  that  ye  seide. 
But  who  may  bet  beguile,  if  him  list, 
Than  he  on  whom  men  wenen  best  to  trist  t 

^  What  shall  I  done,  my  Pandarus,  alas  t 

1  fele  now  so  sharpe  a  newe  paine. 
Sens  that  there  is  no  remedy  in  this  caas. 
That  bet  were  it  I  with  mine  hondes  twaine 
My  selven  slow  than  alway  thus  to  pUtine, 

For  through  the  death  my  wo  shuld  have  an  end, 
There  every  day  with  life  my  self  I  shend." 

Pandare  answerde  and  said,  ^  Alas  the  while 
That  I  was  borne,  have  I  nat  saied  er  this. 
That  dreames  many  a  manner  man  beguile  t 
And  why  1    For  folke  expounden  hem  amis : 
How  darest  thou  saiue  that  false  thy  lady  is, 
For  any  dreame,  right  for  thine  own  drede, 
Let  be  this  thought,  thou  canst  no  dreames  rede. 

**  Peraventure  there  thou  dremest  of  this  bore. 

It  may  so  be  that  it  may  signifie 

Her  father,  which  that  old  is  and  eke  hore, 

Ayen  the  sunne  lieth  on  point  to  die. 

And  she  for  sorow  ginneth  wepe  and  crie, 

And  kisseth  him,  there  he  lieth  on  the  ground. 

Thus  shuldest  thou  thy  dreme  aright  expound." 

«  How  might  I  then  doen  "  (quod  Troilus) 
"  To  know  of  this,  yea  were  never  so  lite  t  '* 
**  Now  sayst  thou  wisely,"  (quod  this  Pandarus) 
**  My  rede  is  this,  sens  thou  canst  well  endite, 


tt 


That  hastily  a  letter  thou  her  write. 
Through  which  thou  shalt  well  bringen  afaoat 
To  know  a  sooth  of  that  thou  art  in  dout. 

**  And  see  now  why :  for  this  dare  I  well  sain. 

That  if  so  is,  that  she  untrue  be, 

I  cannot  trowen  that  she  woll  write  again. 

And  if  she  write,  thou  shalt  full  sone  yaee. 

As  whether  she  hath  any  liberte 

To  come  ayen,  or  els  in  some  danse 

If  she  be  let,  she  woll  assigne.a  causes 

**  Thou  hast  not  written  to  her  sens  she  venl^ 
Nor  she  to  thee,  and  this  I  durst  hty. 
There  may  such  cause  ben  in  her  entent. 
That  hardly  thou  wolt  thy  selven  say. 
That  her  abode  the  best  is  for  yon  tway  : 
Now  write  her  than,  and  thou  shalt  fele 
A  sooth  of  all,  there  is  no  more  to  done.' 

Accorded  ben  to  this  condusioun. 

And  that  anon,  these  ilke  lords  two. 

And  hastely  sate  Troilus  adoun. 

And  roUeth  in  his  herte  too  and  fro, 

How  he  may  best  desciiven  her  his  wo^ 

And  to  Creseide  his  owne  lady  dere^ 

He  wrote  right  thus,  and  said  as  ye  may  here. 

THB  OOPIE  OF  THB  LETTEB. 

**  Right  fresh  flour,  whose  I  have  ben  and  shaQ, 

Withouten  part  of  elsewhere  servise. 

With  herte,  body,  life,  lust,  thought,  and  all, 

I  wofull  wight  in  everv  humble  wise 

That  tong  can  tell,  or  nerte  may  devise, 

As  oft  as  matter  occupieth  place. 

Me  recommaund  unto  your  noble  grace. 

**  Liketh  it  you  to  weten,  sweete  her^o. 
As  ye  well  know,  how  long  time  agon 
That  ye  me  left  in  aspre  paines  smart. 
Whan  that  ye  went,  of  which  yet  bote  non 
Have  I  non  had,  but  ever  worse  bigon, 
Fro  da^  to  day  am  I,  and  so  mote  dwell, 
While  It  you  Ust,  of  wele  and  wo  my  welL 

**  For  which  to  you,  with  dredefuU  herte  ttew, 

I  write  (as  he  that  sorow  driveth  to  write) 

My  wo,  that  every  houre  encreaseth  new, 

Complainmg  as  I  dare,  or  can  endite. 

And  that  defaced  is,  that  may  ye  wite. 

The  teares,  which  that  from  mine  eyen  rain. 

That  wulden  speke,  if  that  they  durst,  and  pfaun. 

**  Yon  first  beseech  I,  that  your  eyen  dere 
To  looke  on  this  defouled  ye  nat  hold : 
And  over  all  this,  that  ye,  my  lady  dere, 
Woll  vouchsafe  this  letter  to  behold, 
And  by  the  cause  eke  of  my  cares  cold. 
That  daeth  my  wit,  if  aught  amis  me  start, 
Foryeve  it  me^  mine  owne  sweet  herte. 

"  If  any  servannt  durst  or  ought  of  right 
Upon  his  lady  pitously  complaine. 
Than  wene  I  that  I  ought  be  that  wight, 
Considred  this,  that  ye  these  moneths  twaine 
Have  taried,  there  ye  saiden  sooth  to  saine. 
But  tenne  daies  ye  nolde  in  hoste  sojourner 
But  in  two  moneths  yet  ye  not  retonme. 

**  But  for  as  much  as  me  mote  nedes  like 
All  that  you  list,  I  dare  nat  plaine  more. 
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*  But  humbly,  with  sorowfull  sighes  take. 
You  right  I  mine  unreetie  sorowes  sore^ 
Fro  day  to  day,  desiring  evermore 
To  knowen  fully,  if  your  will  it  were, 
How  ye  have  fared  and  don  while  ye  be  there. 

"  Whose  welfare  and  heale  eke  God  encrease 
In  honour  such,  that  upward  in  degree 
It  grow  alway,  so  that  it  never  cease, 
Right  as  your  herte  aye  can,  my  lady  free, 
Deviee,  I  pray  to  God  so  mote  it  be, 
And  graunt  it,  that  you  soone  upon  me  rew. 
As  wisely  as  in  all  I  am  to  you  trew. 

**  And  if  you  liketh  knowen  of  the  fare 
Of  me,  whose  wo  ther  may  no  wight  discrive, 
I  can  no  more,  but  chest  of  every  care, 
At  writing  of  this  letter  I  was  on  live. 
All  redy  out  my  wofull  ghost  to  drive, 
Which  I  delay,  and  hold  him  yet  in  bond. 
Upon  the  sight  of  matter  of  your  sond. 

'*  Mine  eyen  two,  in  vaine  with  which  I  see, 
Of  sorowfull  teres  salt  arn  woxen  wellis. 
My  song  in  plaint  of  mine  adverstte. 
My  good  in  harm,  mine  ease  eke  woxen  Hell  is, 
My  joy  in  wo,  I  can  sey  now  nought  ellis. 
But  tonmed  is,  for  which  my  life  I  warie, 
Every  joy  or  ease  in  his  contrarie. 

**  Which  with  you  coming  home  ayen  to  Troy 
Ye  may  redresse,  and  more  a  thousand  sithe. 
Than  ever  I  had  encreasen  in  me  joy. 
For  was  there  never  herte  yet  so  blithe 
To  save  his  life,  as  I  shall  ben  as  swithe 
As  I  you  see,  aud  though  no  manner  routh 
Can  meven  you,  yet  thinketh  on  your  trouth. 

^  And  if  so  be  my  gilt  hath  death  deserved, 

Or  if  you  list  no  more  upon  me  see. 

In  guerdon  yet  of  that  I  have  you  served. 

Beseech  I  you,  mine  owne  lady  free, 

That  hereupon  ye  woulden  write  me 

For  love  of  God,  my  right  iodesterre. 

That  death  may  make  an  end  of  al  my  werre. 

*'  If  other  cause  aught  doth  you  for  to  dwell. 
That  with  your  letter  ye  may  me  recomfort. 
For  thouffh  to  me  your  absence  is  an  Hell, 
With  patience  I  woll  my  wo  comfort. 
And  with  your  letter  of  hope  I  woll  disport : 
Now  writeth,  swete,  and  let  me  thus  nat  plains. 
With  hope  or  deathe  delivereth  me  fro  paine. 

**  Ywis,  mine  owne  dere  herte  trew, 

I  wote  that  whan  ye  next  upon  me  see. 

So  lost  have  I  mine  heale  and  eke  mine  hew, 

Creseide  shall  not  conne  knowen  me, 

Ywis,  mine  hertes  day,  my  lady  free. 

So  thursteth  aye  mine  herte  to  behold 

Your  beautie,  that  unneth  my  life  I  hold. 

"  1  say  no  more,  all  have  I  for  to  sey 
To  you  well  more  than  I  tell  may. 
But  whether  that  ye  do  me  live  or  dey, 
Yet  pray  I  God  so  yeve  you  right  good  day. 
And  £areth  well,  goodly  faire  fresh  May, 
As  ye  that  life  or  death  me  may  commaund, 
And  to  your  trouth  aye  I  me  recommaund. 

**  With  heale  such,  that  but  ye  yeven  me 
The  same  heale,  I  shall  none  heale  have. 


In  you  lieth,  whan  you  list  that  it  so  be, 
The  day  in  which  me  clothen  shall  my  grave. 
And  in  you  my  life,  in  you  might  for  to  save 
Me  fro  disesse  of  all  my  paines  smart. 
And  fftre  now  well,  mine  owne  sweet  herte. 

«  Le  vostre  T." 

This  letter  forth  was  sent  unto  Creseide, 

Of  which  her  answere  in  effect  was  this. 

Full  pitously  she  wrote  ayen,  and  seide. 

That  all  so  soone  as  she  might  ywis. 

She  would  come,  and  amend  all  that  was  amis. 

And  finally,  she  wrote  and  saied  than. 

She  would  come,  ye^  but  she  nist  whiui. 

But  in  her  letter  made  she  such  feasts. 
That  wonder  was,  and  swore  she  loved  him  best, 
Of  which  he  found  but  bottomlesse  bihests. 
But  Troilus  thou  mayst  now  east  and  west 
Pipe  in  an  ivie  leafe,  if  that  thee  lest : 
Thusgoththe world, God  shilde  us  fro  mischaunce. 
And  every  wight  that  meaneth  trouth  avaunce. 


Encreasen 
OfTroUus, 
And  lessen 
For  which 
He  ne  eat. 
Imagining 
For  which 


gan  the  wo  fro  day  to  night 

for  tarying  of  Cr^ide, 

gan  his  hope  and  eke  his  might, 

ail  doun  he  in  his  bedde  him  leide, 

dronke,  ne  slept,  ne  worde  seide, 

aye  that  she  was  unkind, 

wel  nigh  he  wext  out  of  his  mind. 


This  dreme,  of  which  I  told  have  eke  befome. 
May  never  come  out  of  his  remembrannoe. 
He  thought  aye  well  he  had  his  lady  lome. 
And  that  Joves,  of  his  purveyaunce. 
Him  shewed  had  in  sleepe  the  signifiaunce 
Of  her  untrouth,  and  his  disaventure, 
And  that  the  bore  was  shewed  him  in  figure. 

For  which  he  for  Sibilie  his  suster  sent, 
That  called  was  Cassandre  eke  all  about, 
And  all  his  dreame  he  told  her  ere  he  stent. 
And  her  besought  assoilen  him  the  dout 
Of  the  strong  bore,  with  tuskes  stout. 
And  finally,  within  a  little  stound, 
Cassandre  him  gan  thus  his  dreme  expound. 

She  gan  first  smile,  and  said,  **  0  brother  dere, 
If  thou  a  sooth  of  tiiis  desircst  to  know. 
Thou  must  a  fewe  of  old  stories  here, 
To  purpose  how  that  fortune  overthitiw 
Hath  lordes  old,  through  which  within  a  throw 
Thou  shalt  this  bore  know,  and  of  what  kind 
He  comen  is,  as  men  in  bookes  find. 

''  Diane,  which  that  wroth  was  and  in  ire. 
For  Greekes  n'olde  done  her  sacrifice, 
Ne  incens  upon  her  altar  set  on  fire. 
She  for  that  Greekes  gon  her  so  dispise, 
Wrake  her  in  a  wonder  cruell  wise^ 
For  with  a  bore  as  great  as  oxe  in  stall. 
She  made  up  frete  her  come  and  vines  all. 

<*To  slee  the  bore  was  all  the  country  raised, 

Emong  whiche  there  came  this  bore  to  se 

A  maid,  one  of  this  world  the  best  ypraised, 

And  Meleager,  lord  of  that  oountre  : 

He  loved  so  this  freshe  maiden  free. 

That  with  his  manhood,  ere  he  would  stent. 

This  bore  he  slough,  and  her  the  bed  he  sent. 
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*^  Of  whiche,  as  olde  bookes  tellen  us, 
There  rose  a  oonteke  and  a  fpreat  envie, 
And  of  atoB  lord  disoended  Tideos 
By  line,  or  els  old  bookes  lie  : 
But  how  Uiis  Meleager  gan  to  die 
Through  hie  mother,  wofl  I  you  not  tell. 
For  all  too  long  it  were  for  to  dwell" 

She  told  eke  how  Tidens,  ere  she  stent. 

Unto  the  strong  citie  of  Thebes 

(To  clainien  kingdome  of  the  citie)  went 

For  his  fellawe  dan  PoUmites, 

Of  which  the  brother  dan  Ethiocles 

Full  wrongfully  of  Thebes  held  the  strength. 

This  told  &e  by  processe  all  by  length. 

She  told  eke  how  Hemonides  astart, 
Whan  Tideus  slough  fiftie  knightes  stout, 
She  told  eke  all  the  prophesies  by  herte. 
And  how  that  seven  kinges  with  hlr  rout 
Besiegeden  the  citie  all  about, 
And  of  the  holy  serpent,  and  the  well, 
And  of  the  furies  all  she  gan  him  tell. 

Assoeiai  ftrofugut  Tidetu  primo  Poiynieem^ 
Tidea  ligatum  doeet  intidituque  iecundoj 
TertiuM  Hanuniiden  canity  et  vatem  latiiantem^ 
Quarttit  habet  regea  ineuntes  praUa  aeptem^ 
Lemntadum  furia  quinlo  narraniur  et  anguiSf 
Archemori  btutum  gexto  ludique  aequuniur, 
Dai  Thebia  vatem  Graiorum  aeplimua  umbrta. 
Octavo  cecidit  Tideua,  apea,  vita  Pelaagum, 
Hippomedon  nono  moritur  cum  Parthenopeo, 
Fulmine  percuasua  decimo  Capeneua  auperatur, 
Undeeimo  perimunt  aete  per  vulnera  fratreaj 
Argivum  Jtentemy  narrat  duodentu  et  ignem. 

Of  Archinories  burying,  and  the  plaies, 
And  how  Amphiorax  fill  through  the  ground. 
How  Tideus  was  slaine,  lord  of  Argeis, 
And  how  Hippomedon  in  a  little  stound 
Was  dreint,  and  dead  Parthenope  of  wound, 
And  also  how  Gampaneus  the  proud 
With  thunder  dint  was  slaine,  that  cried  loud. 

She  gan  eke  tell  him  how  that  either  brother 

Ethiocles  and  Polinices  also 

At  a  scarmishe  eche  of  hem  slouth  other. 

And  of  Arffives  weeping  and  her  mo, 

And  how  the  toun  was  brent  she  told  eke  tho^ 

And  tho  discended  doun  from  gestes  old 

To  Diomede,  and  thus  she  spake  and  told. 

<<  This  like  bore  betokeneth  Diomede, 

Tideus  son,  that  doun  descended  is 

Fro  Meleager,  that  made  the  bore  to  blede, 

And  th^  Udy,  where  so  she  be  ywis. 

This  Diomede  her  herte  hath,  and  she  is  his  : 

Weep  if  thou  wolt  or  leave,  for  out  of  dout 

This  Diomede  is  in,  and  thou  art  out.** 

'*  Thou  sayst  not  sooth,*'  (quod  he)  **  thou  sor- 

With  all  thy  &lse  ghost  of  prophecie,       [ceresse. 

Thou  weneet-been  a  great  devineresse. 

Now  seest  thou  nat  this  foole  of  fantasie, 

Painen  her  on  ladies  for  to  lie. 

Away,"  Tquod  he)  "there  Joves  yeve  the  sorow, 

That  shalt  be  fals  peraventure  yet  to  morow. 

"  As  well  thou  mightest  lien  on  good  Aloeste, 
That  was  of  creatures  (but  men  lie)- 
That  ever  weren,  kindest,  and  the  best, 


For  whan  her  hnsbond  was  in  jeopardie 
To  die  himaelfe,  but  if  she  would  die. 
She  chese  for  him  to  die,  and  gon  to  HeU, 
And  starfe  anon,  as  us  the  bookes  tell." 

Cassandre  goeth,  and  he  with  cruell  herte 
Forvato  his  wo,  for  anger  of  his  speech. 
And  fro  his  bedde  all  suddainly  he  start. 
As  though  a  hole  him  had  ymade  a  leeeh. 
And  day  by  day  he  gan  requite  and  seeeh 
A  sooth  of  this,  with  all  his  full  cnre^ 
And  thus  he  driveth  forth  his  aventnxe. 

Fortune  which  that  permutation 

Of  all  things  hath,  as  it  is  her  committed. 

Through  purveyaunce  and  disposition 

Of  high  Jove,  as  reignes  shall  ben  flitted 

Fro  folk  to  folk,  or  whan  they  shal  ben  nmittfid, 

Gan  pull  away  the  feathers  bright  of  Troy 

Fro  day  to  day  till  they  ben  bsxe  of  joy. 

Emong  all  this,  the  fine  of  the  jeopardie 
Of  Hector  gan  approchen  wonder  blive. 
The  fate  would  his  soule  should  unbodie. 
And  shapen  had  a  meane  it  out  to  drive, 
Ayenst  which  fate  him  helpeth  not  to  strive. 
But  on  a  day  to  fighten  gan  he  wend. 
At  which  alas,  he  caught  his  lives  end. 

For  which  me  thinketh  every  manner  wight 
That  haunteth  armes,  ought  to  bewaile 
The  death  of  him  that  was  so  noble  a  knight : 
For  as  he  drough  a  king  by  th'aventaile 
Unware  of  this,  Achilles  t)m>ugh  the  maQc 
And  through  the  bodie  gan  him  for  to  rive. 
And  thus  &e  worthy  knight  was  reft  of  live. 

For  whom,  as  old  bookes  teUen  us. 

Was  made  such  wo,  that  tong  it  may  nat  tell. 

And  namely,  the  sorow  of  Troilus, 

That  next  him  was  of  worthinesse  the  wd). 

And  in  this  wo  gan  Troilus  to  dwell. 

That  what  for  sorow,  love,  and  for  unrcat. 

Full  oft  a  day  he  bad  his  herte  bxest 

But  nathelesse,  tho  he  gon  him  dispaire. 
And  drede  aye  that  his  lady  was  untrue. 
Yet  aye  on  her  his  herte  gan  repaire. 
And  as  these  lovers  done,  he  sought  aye  new 
To  get  ayen  Creseide  bright  of  hew. 
And  in  his  herte  he  went  her  excusing. 
That  Calcaa  caused  all  her  tarying. 

And  oft  time  he  was  in  purpose  great, 
Himselven  like  a  pilgrime  to  disguise. 
To  scene  her,  but  he  may  not  oounterfeat. 
To  ben  unknowen  of  folke  that  weren  wise, 
Ne  find  excuse  aright  that  may  suffise. 
If  he  among  the  Grekes  knowen  were. 
For  which  he  wept  full  oft  many  a  tore. 

To  her  he  wrote  vet  oft  time  all  new. 
Full  pitously,  he  left  it  nat  for  slouth. 
Beseeching  her,  sens  that  he  was  true. 
That  she  woU  come  ayen,  and  hold  her  trouth. 
For  which  Creseide  upon  a  day  for  ronth, 
I  take  it  so,  touching  aU*this  matere, 
Wrote  him  ayen,  and  said  as  ye  may  here. 

'<  Cupides  Sonne,  ensample  of  goodlihede, 
0  swerde  of  knij^hthood,  sours  of  gentilneese, 
How  might  a  wight  in  turment  and  in  drede, 
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And  bealeleaae,  proa  send  as  get  glftdnesBe, 
I  hertelene^  I  ucke,  I  in  distreBsey 
Sena  ye  with  me,  nor  I  with  you  may  deale, 
Yoa  neither  send  I  herte  may  nor  heale. 

«  Your  letters  full  the  paper  all  iplainted. 
Conceived  hath  mine  hertes  pite, 
I  have  eke  seene  with  teares  all  depainted. 
Your  letter,  and  how  that  ye  requiren  me 
To  come  ayen,  which  vet  ne  may  not  he^ 
But  why,  least  that  this  letter  foonden  were. 
No  mention  ne  make  I  now  for  fere. 

"  Grevons  to  me  (Grod  wote)  is  your  unrest. 
Your  hast,  and  that  the  Goddes  ordinaonce 
It  seemeth  nat  ye  take  it  for  the  best, 
Nor  other  thing  n*iB  in  your  remembrannce, 
As  thinketh  me,  but  only  your  pleasaunoe. 
But  beth  not  wroth,  and  that  I  you  beseedi, 
For  that  I  tary  is  all  for  wicked  speech. 

"  For  I  have  heard  well  more  than  I  wend  > 
Touching  us  two,  how  thinges  have  ystond. 
Which  I  shall  with  diasimuling  amend, 
And  beth  nat  wroth,  I  have  eke  undexvtond, 
How  ye  ne  do  but  holden  me  in  bond, 
Bat  now  no  force,  I  can  nat  in  you  gesee. 
But  all  trouth  and  all  gentilnesse. 

**  Come  I  woll,  but  yet  in  such  disjoint 

I  stond  as  now,  that  what  yere  or  what  day 

That  this  shall  be,  that  can  I  nat  appoint, 

But  in  effect  I  pray  you  as  I  may 

Of  your  good  word,  and  of  your  friendship  aye, 

For  truly  while  that  my  life  may  dure. 

As  for  a  friend  ye  may  in  me  aasure. 

I  **  Yet  pray  I  you,  no  evill  ye  ne  take 
That  it  is  short  which  that  I  to  you  write, 

I  I  dare  nat  there  I  am  well  letters  make, 
Ne  never  yet  ne  could  I  well  endite, 
Eke  great  effect,  men  write  in  place  lite, 

'  Th*entent  is  all,  and  nat  the  letters  space. 
And  iareth  well,  God  have  you  in  his  grace. 

,  «  La  vostre  C." 

'  This  Troilns  thonght  this  letter  all  straunge 
'  Whan  he  it  saw,  and  sorowfiilly  he  sight, 
'  Him  thought  it  like  a  kalends  of  eschaunge, 
I  But  finally  he  full  ne  trowen  might. 

That  she  ne  would  him  holden  that  she  bight, 
t  For  with  ful  evell  will  list  him  to  le^e, 

I  That  loveth  well  in  such  case,  though  him  greve. 

I 

I  But  nathelesse,  men  saine  that  at  the  last, 

I  For  any  thing,  men  shall  the  soothe  see, 

And  such  a  case  betide,  and  that  as  fast, 
I  That  Troilos-  well  understood  that  she 

N'as  nat  so  kind  as  that  her  ought  to  be, 
I  And  finally,  he  wote  now  out  of  dout, 

That  all  is  lost  that  he  hath  ben  about. 

Stood  on  a  day  in  his  melancholy 

This  Troilns,  and  in  suspectioun 

Of  her,  for  whom  he  wend  to  dye. 

And  so  befell,  that  throughout  Tn>ie  toun, 

As  was  the  guise,  ybomd  was  up  and  doun 

A  manner  cote  armoure^  as  saith  the  story, 

Befome  Deiphebe,  insigne  of  his  victory. 

The  whiche  cote,  as  telleth  Lollios, 
Deiphebe  it  hath  rent  fro  Diomede 


The  same  day,  and  whan  this  Troilus 
It  saw,  he  gan  to  taken  of  it  hede, 
Avising  of  the  length  and  of  the  brede. 
And  aU  the  werke,  but  as  he  gan  behold. 
Full  sodainly  his  herte  gan  to  cold. 

As  he  that  on  the  coler  found  within 

A  brooch,  that  he  Creseide  yave  at  morow 

That  she  from  Troy  must  nedes  twin. 

In  remembraunce  of  him,  and  of  his  sorow. 

And  she  him  laid  ayen  her  faith  to  borow. 

To  keepe  it  aye :  but  now  full  well  he  wist. 

His  lady  nas  no  longer  on  to  trist. 

He  goth  him  home,  and  gan  full  soone  send 
For  Pandarus,  and  all  this  newe  chaunce. 
And  of  this  broch,  he  told  him  word  and  end. 
Complaining  of  her  hertes  variaunoe. 
His  longe  love,  his  trouth,  and  his  pennaunce. 
And  after  Death,  without  words  more. 
Full  fast  he  cried,  his  rest  him  to  restore. 

Than  spake  he  thus, "  0  Udy  mine  Creseide, 
Where  is  your  faith,  and  where  is  your  behest  t 
Where  is  your  love,  where  is  your  trouth"  heseide, 
^  Of  Diomede  have  ye  now  all  the  fest  I 
Alas,  I  would  have  trowed  at  the  least, 
That  sens  ye  n'olde  in  trouthe  to  me  stond. 
That  ye  thus  n'olde  have  holden  me  in  bond. 

**  Who  shall  now  trowen  on  any  othes  mo ! 
Alas,  I  never  would  have  wend  ere  this. 
That  ye,  Creseide,  could  have  chaunged  so, 
Ne  but  X  had  agilt,  and  done  amis ; 
So  crueU  wend  I  nat  your  herte  ywis. 
To  slee  me  thus,  alas,  your  name  of  trouth 
Is  now  fordone,  and  that  is  all  my  routh. 

^  Was  there  none  other  broche  you  list  lete. 
To  feast  with  your  new  love,"  (quod  he) 
**  But  thilke  broche  that  I  with  teres  wete 
You  yave,  as  for  a  remembraunce  of  me  I 
None  other  cause  alas,  ne  had  ye. 
But  for  dispite,  and  eke  for  that  ye  ment 
All  utterly  to  shewen  your  entent. 

**  Through  which  I  see,  that  clone  out  of  your  mind 

Ye  have  me  cast,  and  I  ne  can  nor  may 

For  all  this  world  within  mine  herte  find. 

To  unloven  you  a  quarter  of  a  day  : 

In  cursed  time  I  borne  was,  welaway, 

That  you  that  done  me  all  this  wo  endure. 

Yet  love  I  best  of  any  creature. 

"  Now  God"  (quod  he)  ^  me  sonde  yet  the  grace. 

That  I  may  meten  with  this  Diomede, 

And  truely,  if  I  had  might  and  space. 

Yet  shall  I  make  I  hope  his  sides  blede  : 

Now  Grod"  (quod  he)  **  that  oughtest  taken  hede 

To  forthren  trouth,  and  wronges  to  punice. 

Why  n'Ut  thou  don  a  vengeance  of  this  vice. 

^  0  Pandarus,  that  in  dremes  for  to  trist 
Me  blamed  hast,  and  wont  art  oft  upbreide. 
Now  mayst  thou  seen  thy  self,  if  that  thee  list, 
How  trew  is  now  thy  nece,  bright  Creseide  : 
In  sundry  formes  (God  it  wote)"  he  seide, 
**  The  gods  shewen  both  joy  and  tene 
In  slope,  and  by  my  dreme  it  is  now  sene. 

**  And  certainely,  withonten  more  speech. 
From  henceforth,  as  ferforth  as  I  may. 
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Mine  owne  death  in  amies  woU  I  seeehy 
I  retche  oat  how  soone  be  the  day, 
Bat  tniely  Creseide,  sweet  May, 
Whom  I  have  with  all  my  might  iserred, 
That  ye  thus  done,  I  have  it  nat  deserved." 

This  PandaniB,  that  all  these  thinges  herd. 
And  wiste  well  he  said  a  sooth  of  this. 
He  nat  a  word  ayen  to  him  answerd. 
For  sorie  of  his  friends  sorrow  he  is, 
And  shame  for  his  nece  hath  done  amis. 
And  stant  astonied  of  these  causes  twey. 
As  still  as  stone,  o  word  ne  could  he  sey. 

But  at  the  last,  thus  he  spake  and  seide, 
*'  My  brother  dere,  I  may  do  thee  no  more, 
What  should  I  saine,  I  hate  ywis  Creseide, 
And  God  it  wote,  I  woU  hate  her  evermore  : 
And  that  thou  me  besoughtest  done  of  yore, 
Having  unto  mine  honour  ne  my  rest 
Right  no  regard,  I  did  all  that  thee  lest 

*'  If  I  did  aught  that  might  liken  thee. 
It  is  me  lefe,  and  of  this  treason  now, 
God  wote  that  it  a  sorrow  is  to  me, 
And  dredelesse,  for  hertes  ease  of  you. 
Right  faine  I  would  amend  it,  wist  I  how : 
And  fro  this  world.  Almighty  God,  I  pray 
Deliver  her  soone,  I  can  no  more  say.^ 

Great  waa  the  sorow  and  plaint  of  Troilus, 
But  forth  her  course  fortune  aye  gan  hold, 
Creseide  loveth  the  sonne  of  Tideus, 
And  Troilus  mote  wepe  in  cares  cold, 
Such  is  this  world,  who  so  it  can  behold. 
In  eche  estate  is  little  hertes  rest, 
God  leve  us  to  take  it  for  the  best. 

In  many  cruell  battaUe  out  of  drede. 

Of  Troilus,  this  ilke  noble  knight, 

(As  men  may  in  these  old  bookes.rede) 

Was  seen  his  knighthood  and  his  great  might, 

And  dredelesse  his  ire  day  and  night 

Full  cruelly  the  Grekes  aye  abought. 

And  alway  most  this  Diomede,  he  sought. 

And  oft  time  (I  finde)  that  they  mette 
With  bloody  strokes,  and  with  wordes  great, 
Assaying  how  hir  speares  were  whette, 
And  God  it  wote,  with  many  a  cruell  heat 
Gan  Troilus  upon  his  helme  to  beat. 
But  nathelesse,  fortune  it  naught  ne  would 
Of  others  bond  that  either  dien  should. 

And  if  I  had  ytaken  for  to  write 
The  armes  of  this  ilke  worthy  man, 
Than  would  I  of  his  battailes  endite, 
And  for  that  I  to  writen  first  began 
Of  his  love,  I  have  said  as  I  can 
His  worthy  deedes,  who  so  list  hem  here, 
Rede  Dares,  he  can  tell  hem  all  yfere. 

Beseeching  every  lady  bright  of  hew. 
And  every  gentill  woman,  what  she  be. 
Albeit  that  Creseide  was  untrew. 
That  for  that  gilt  ye  be  nat  wrotfi  with  me. 
Ye  may  her  gilt  in  other  bookes  see,     , 
And  gladder  I  would  write,  if  you  lest, 
Penelopes  trouth,  and  good  Alceste. 

Ne  say  I  nat  this  all  onely  for  these  men. 
But  most  for  women  that  betraied  be 


Through  false  folk,  Grod  yeve  hem  sorow,  amen. 

That  with  hir  great  wit  and  subtilte 

Betraien  you :  and  this  meveth  me 

To  speake,  and  in  effect  you  all  I  pray 

Beth  ware  of  men,  and  hearkeneth  what  I  aaj. 

Go,  little  booke,  go,  my  little  tragedie. 
There  God  my  maker  yet  ere  that  I  die. 
So  send  me  might  to  make  some  comedie  : 
But  little  booke,  make  thou  none  envie. 
But  subject  ben  unto  all  poesie. 
And  kisse  the  steps  whereas  thou  seest  paee 
Of  Vergil,  Ovid,  Homer,  Lucan,  and  Staoe. 

And  for  there  is  so  great  diversite 
In  English,  and  in  writing  of  our  tong. 
So  pray  I  to  Grod,  that  none  miswrite  thee, 
Ne  the  misse-metre,  for  defaut  of  tong  : 
And  redde  where  so  thou  be,  or  eles  song. 
That  thou  be  nnderstond,  Crod  I  beseech. 
But  yet  to  purpose  of  my  rather  speech. 

The  wrath  (as  I  began  you  for  to  sey) 
Of  Troilus,  the  Greekes  boughten  dere. 
For  thousandes  his  hondes  maden  dey. 
As  he  that  was  withouten  axiy  pere. 
Save  in  his  time  Hector,  as  I  can  here. 
But  welawav,  save  onely  Goddes  will, 
Dispitously  him  slough  the  fierce  Achill. 

And  whan  that  he  was  slain  in  this  manere. 
His  light  ghoste  full  blisfully  is  went 
Up  to  the  hollownesse  of  the  seventh  ^ihere. 
In  his  place  leting  everiche  element. 
And  there  he  saw  with  full  avisement 
The  erratike  sterres,  herkening  armonie. 
With  sownes  full  of  Heavens  melodic. 

And  doun  from  thence,  fast  he  gan  aviso 

This  little  spot  of  earth,  that  with  the  see 

Ehbraced  is,  and  fully  gan  despise 

This  wretched  world,  and  held  all  vanite 

To  respect  of  the  plaine  felicite 

That  is  in  Heaven  above :  and  at  the  last. 

There  he  was  slaine,  his  looking  dbun  he  cast 

And  in  himselfe  he  lough,  rieht  at  the  wo 
Of  hem  that  wepten  for  his  death  so  fast. 
And  dampned  ail  our  werkes  that  foUoweth  so 
The  blinde  lust,  whiche  that  may  nat  last. 
And  shoulden  idl  our  herte  on  Heaven  east, 
And  forth  he  went,  shortely  for  to  tell. 
There  as  Mercuric  sorted  him  to  dwelL 

Such  fine  hath  lo,  this  Troilus  for  love. 
Such  fine  hath  all  his  great  worthinesse, 
Such  fine  hath  his  estate  royall  above, 
Such  fine  his  lust,  such  fine  hath  his  noblesse, 
Such  fine  hath  false  worldes  brotelnesaej, 
And  thus  began  his  loving  of  Creseide, 
As  I  have  told,  and  in  this  wise  he  deide. 

0  young  fresh  folkes,  he  or  she, 

In  which  that  love  up  groweth  with  your  age, 

Repaireth  home  from  worldly  vanite, 

And  of  your  hertes  up  casteth  the  visage 

To  thilke  God,  that  after  his  image 

You  made,  and  thinketh  all  n*is  but  a  faire^ 

This  world  that  passeth  sone,  as  fioures  faire. 

And  loveth  him  the  which  that  right  for  love 
Upon  a  crosse  our  soules  for  to  bey. 
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First  starfe  and  rose,  and  sit  in  Heven  abore. 
For  he  n'ill  falsen  no  wight  dare  I  sey, 
That  wol  his  herte  all  holy  on  him  ley, 
And  sens  he  best  to  love  is  and  most  meeke, 
What  needeth  fained  loves  for  to  seeke. 

Loy  here  of  painems  carsed  olde  rites, 
Lo,  here  what  all  hir  goddes  may  availe, 
Lo,  here  this  wretched  worldes  appetites, 
Lo,  here  the  fine  and  guerdon  for  travaile. 
Of  Jove,  Apollo,  of  Mars,  and  such  raskaile, 
Lo,  here  the  forme  of  olde  clerkes  speech 
In  poetrie,  if  ye  hir  bookes  seech. 

O  morall  Grower,  this  booke  I  direct 

To  thee,  and  to  the  philosophicall  Strode, 


To  vouchsafe  there  need  is,  to  correct. 

Of  your  benignities  and  zeales  good. 

And  to  the  soothfast  Christ  that  starfe  on  rood. 

With  all  mine  herte  of  mercy  ever  I  pray. 

And  to  the  Lord  aright,  thus  I  speake  and  say. 

Thou  one,  two,  and  three,  etezne  on  live. 
That  raiguest  ale  in  thre,  two,  and  one, 
Uncircumscript,  and  all  maist  eircumscrive, 
Us  from  visible  and  invisible  fone 
Defend,  and  to  thy  mercy  everichone, 
So  make  us,  Jesus,  to  thy  mercy  digne. 
For  love  of  maide,  and  mother  thine  benigne. 
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With  temerous  herte,  and  trembling  hand  of  drede. 

Of  cunnins  naked,  bare  of  eloquence. 

Unto  the  noure  of  porte  in  womanhede 

I  write,  as  he  that  none  intelligence 

Of  metres  hath,  ne  6oures  of  sentence : 

Saufe  that  me  list  my  writing  to  convey. 

In  that  I  can  to  please  her  high  nobley. 

The  blosomes  fresh  of  Tullius  gardein  sote 
Present  they  not,  my  matter  for  to  bom  : 
Poemee  of  Virgil  taken  he^  no  rote, 
Ne  craft  of  GaTfride  may  not  here  sojourn  : ' 
Why  n'am  I  cunning !    O  well  may  I  mourn 
For  laeke  of  science,  that  I  cannot  write 
Unto  the  princes  of  my  life  aright. 

No  tearmes  digne  unto  her  excellence. 
So  is  she  sprong  of  noble  stirpe  and  high  ; 
A  world  of  honour  and  of  reverence 
There  is  in  her,  this  will  I  testifie  : 
Caliope,  thou  suster  wise  and  slie. 
And  thou  Minerva,  guide  me  with  thy  grace, 
That  language  rude  my  matter  not  define. 

Thy  Buger  droppes  sweet  of  Helicon 
Distill  m  me,  thou  gentle  Muse,  I  pray. 
And  thee  Melpomene,  I  call  anone, 
Of  ignorannce  the  mist  to  chase  away : 
And  give  me  grace  so  for  to  write  and  say. 
That  she  my  ladv  of  her  worthinesse 
Accept  in  gree  this  little  short  treatesse. 

That  is  entituled  thus,  The  Court  of  Love : 

And  ye  that  ben  metriciens  me  excuse, 

I  you  beseech  for  Venus  sake  above, 

For  what  I  mean  in  this,  ye  need  not  muse : 

And  if  so  be  my  lady  It  refuse 

For  lacke  of  ornate  speech,  I  would  be  wo. 

That  I  presume  to  her  to  vrriten  so. 


But  my  entent,  and  all  my  busie  cure 
Is  for  to  write  this  treatesse  as  I  can. 
Unto  mv  lady,  stable,  true,  and  sure. 
Faithful!  and  kind,  sith  first  that  she  began 
Me  to  accept  in  service  as  her  man : 
To  her  be  all  the  pleasure  of  this  book. 
That  whan  her  like  she  may  it  rede  and  look. 


Whan  I  was  voung,  at  eighteene  yeare  of  age. 
Lusty  and  light,  desirous  of  pleasaunce, 
Approching  on  full  sadde  and  ripe  courage. 
Love  arted  me  to  do  my  observaunce 
To  his  estate,  and  done  him  obeisaunce, 
Commaunding  me  the  Court  of  Love  to  see, 
Alite  beside  the  mount  of  Ciiharee. 

There  Citherea  goddesee  was  and  queue. 
Honoured  highly  for  her  majeste. 
And  eke  her  sonne,  the  mighty  god  I  wene, 
Cupide  the  blind,  that  for  his  digoitee 
A  thousand  lovers  worship  on  their  knee  ; 
There  was  I  bid  in  paine  of  death  to  pere, 
By  Mercury  the  winged  messengere. 

So  than  I  went  by  strange  and  fer  countrees. 

Enquiring  aye  what  coast  had  to  it  drew 

The  Court  of  Love ;  and  thiderward  as  bees. 

At  last  I  see  the  people  gan  pursue  ; 

And  me  thought  some  wight  was  there  that  knew 

Where  that  the  court  was  holden  ferre  or  nie, 

And  after  them  full  fiuit  I  gan  me  hie. 

Anone  as  I  them  overtooke  I  said, 

'<  Haile  friends,  whitlier  purpose  ye  to  wend  f ' 

*<  Forsooth,"  (quod  one)  that  answered  liche  a  maid, 

**  To  Loves  Court  now  go  we  gentle  friend." 

^  Where  is  that  pUce,"  (quod  I)  «my  fellow  bend !" 

<*  At  Citheron,  sir,"  said  he,  **  withoute  dout. 

The  king  of  love,  and  all  his  noble  rout 
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**  Dwelleth  within  a  cMtle  riaUy.** 

So  than  apace  I  joiuned  forth  among, 

And  as  he  said,  so  fond  I  there  truly  ; 

For  1  beheld  the  toores  high  and  strong, 

And  high  pinaeles,  large  of  hight  and  long, 

With  plate  of  gold  bespred  on  everv  side, 

And  precious  stones,  the  stone  werke  for  to  hide. 

No  saphire  in  Inde,  no  ruble  rich  of  price. 
There  lacked  than,  nor  emerand  so  grene. 
Bales  Turkes,  ne  diing  to  my  device. 
That  may  the  castle  maken  for  to  shene : 
All  was  as  brieht  as  sterres  in  winter  bene, 
And  Phebns  shone  to  make  his  peace  ageine, 
For  trespas  done  to  high  estates  tweine, 

Venus  and  Iklars,  the  god  and  goddesse  dere, 
Whan  he  them  found  in  armes  cheined  fast ; 
Venus  was  than  full  sad  of  herte  and  chere, 
But  Phebus'  beams  streight  as  is  the  mast, 
Upon  the  castle  ginneth  he  to  cast. 
To  please  the  lady,  princes  of  that  place, 
In  signs  he  looketh  after  Loves  grace. 

For  there  n'is  god  in  Heaven  or  Hell  3rwis, 
But  he  hath  ben  right  soget  unto  Love  ; 
Jove,  Pluto,  or  whatsoever  he  is, 
Ne  creature  in  yearth,  or  yet  above  ; 
Of  these  the  revers  may  no  wight  approve. 
But  furthermore,  the  castle  to  descrie. 
Yet  saw  I  never  none  so  large  and  hie  ; 

For  unto  Heaven  it  stretcheth,  I  suppose, 
Within  and  out  depeinted  wonderly. 
With  many  a  thousand  daisies  rede  as  rose. 
And  white  also,  this  saw  I  verely : 
But  who  tho  daisies  might  do  signifie. 
Can  I  not  tell,  safe  that  the  queues  floure, 
Alceste  it  was  that  kept  there  her  sojoure ; 

Which  under  Venus  lady  was  and  queue. 
And  Admete  king  and  soveraine  of  that  place, 
To  whom  obeied  the  ladies  good  ninetene. 
With  many  a  thousand  other  bright  of  face : 
And  yone  men  fele  came  forth  with  lusty  pace. 
And  Med  eke,  their  homage  to  dispose. 
But  wnat  they  were  I  coud  not  well  diBclose. 

Yet  nere  and  nere  forth  in  I  gan  me  dress 

Into  an  hall  of  noble  apparaile. 

With  arras  spred,  and  cloth  of  gold  I  geese, 

And  other  silke  of  esier  availe : 

Under  the  cloth  of  their  estate,  sauns  faile. 

The  kins  and  queue  there  sat  as  I  beheld  ; 

It  passed  joy  of  Helise  the  field. 

There  saints  have  their  comming  and  resort. 
To  scene  the  king  so  rially  beseine 
In  purple  clad,  and  eke  the  queue  in  sort. 
And  on  their  heads  saw  I  crownes  twaine. 
With  stones  fret,  so  that  it  was  no  paine, 
Withouten  meat  and  drink,  to  stand  and  see 
The  kinges  honour  and  the  rialtee. 

And  for  to  treat  of  states  with  the  king, 
That  ben  of  counoel  cheef,  and  with  the  queue ; 
The  king  had  Danger  nere  to  him  standing, 
The  queue  of  love.  Disdain,  and  that  was  sene  : 
For  by  the  faith  I  shall  to  God,  I  wene. 
Was  never  straunger  none  in  her  degree. 
Than  was  the  quene  in  casting  of  her  eye. 


And  as  I  stood  pereaving  her  apart. 
And  eke  the  beames  shining  of  her  eyen. 
Me  thought  they  weren  shapen  licfa  a  dait, 
Sharpe  and  persing,  and  smal  and  streight  of  line ; 
And  all  her  haire  it  shone  as  gold  so  fine, 
Dishivil  crispe,  downs  hanging  at  her  backe 
A  yard  in  length :  and  soothly  than  I  spake. 


aire! 


"  O  bright  regina,  who  made  thee  so  faire  f 
Who  made  thy  colour  vermelet  and  white  f 
Wher  wonneth  that  god,  how  hi  above  the 
Great  was  his  craft,  and  great  was  his  deUte. 
Now  marvell  I  nothing  that  ye  do  hight 
The  quene  of  love,  and  oocupie  the  plaoe 
Of  Cithare :  now  sweet  lady  thy  gnuce." 

In  mewet  spake  I  so,  that  nought  astart 
By  no  condition  word,  that  might  be  hard  ; 
But  in  my  inward  thought  I  ean  advert. 
And  oft  I  said  *<  My  wit  is  dull  and  hard  :** 
For  with  her  beauty  thus,  God  wot,  I  ferde 
As  doth  the  man  yravished  with  sight. 
Whan  I  beheld  her  cristall  eyen  so  bright ; 

No  respect  having  what  was  best  to  doone. 
Till  right  anone  Iwholding  here  and  there, 
I  spied  a  friend  of  mine,  and  that  full  soone, 
A  gentlewoman,  was  the  chamberere 
Unto  the  quene,  that  bote  as  ye  shall  here, 
Philobone,  that  loved  all  her  life  : 
Whan  she  me  sey,  she  led  me  forth  as  blife  ; 

And  me  demanded  how  and  in  what  wise 
I  thither  come,  and  what  my  errand  was  f 
<<  To  seen  the  court"  (quod  I)  <<  and  all  the 
And  eke  to  sue  for  pardon  and  for  grace. 
And  mercy  aske  for  all  my  great  trespace. 
That  I  none  erst  come  to  the  Court  of  Love  : 
Foryeve  me  this,  ye  goddes  all  above." 

«  That  is  weU  said,**  (quod  PhUobone)  « indede  : 

But  were  ye  not  assomoned  to  appere 

By  Mercurius,  for  that  is  lUl  my  drede  \ " 

<*  Yes  gentill  feire,"  (quod  I)  <*  now  am  I  here ; 

Ye  yet  what  tho  though  that  be  true  my  dere  f  ** 

^  Of  your  free  will  ye  should  have  come  unsent ; 

For  ye  did  not^  I  deme  ye  will  be  shent : 


**  For  ye  that  reigne  in  youth  and  ]ustinu»«;, 
Pampired  with  ease,  and  jalous  in  your  age. 
Your  duty  is,  as  ferre  as  I  can  gesse. 
To  Loves  Court  to  dressen  your  viage. 
As  soone  as  nature  maketh  you  so  sage, 
That  ye  may  know  a  woman  from  a  swan. 
Or  whan  your  foot  is  growen  halfe  a  span. 

^  But  siih  that  ye  by  wilfull  negligence' 

This  eighteene  year  hath  kept  your  self  at  large. 

The  greater  is  your  trespas  and  offence. 

And  m  your  neck  you  mote  here  all  the  charge : 

For  better  were  ye  ben  withouten  barge 

Amidde  the  sea  in  tempest  and  in  raine. 

Than  biden  here,  receiving  wo  and  paine 

''  That  ordained  is  for  such  as  them  absent 
Fro  Loves  Court  by  yeres  long  and  fele. 
I  ley  my  life  ye  shall  full  soone  repent. 
For  Love  will  rive  your  colour,  lust,  and  hele ; 
Eke  ye  must  bait  on  many  an  heavy  mele  ; 
No  force  ywis :  I  stirred  you  long  agone 
To  draw  to  court"  (quod)  little  Philobone. 
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**  Ye  shall  well  see  how  rough  and  angry  face 
The  king  of  love  will  shew,  whan  ye  him  se: 
By  mine  advise  kneel  down  and  ask  him  grace. 
Eschewing  perill  and  adversite, 
For  well  1  wote,  it  woU  none  other  he  ; 
Comfort  is  none,  ne  counsell  to  your  ease, 
Why  will  ye  tlum  the  king  of  love  displease!" 

•*  O  mercy  God,"  (quod  ichej  *•  I  me  repent, 
Caitife  and  wretch  in  herte,  m  will,  and  thought, 
And  after  this  shall  be  mine  hole  entent 
To  serve  and  please,  how  dere  that  love  be  bought: 
Yet  sith  I  have  mine  own  pennance  ysought. 
With  humble  sprite  shall  I  it  receive, 
Though  that  the  king  of  love  my  life  bereive. 

**  And  though  that  fervent  loves  qualite 
In  me  did  never  worch  truly,  vet  I 
With  all  obetaaunce  and  humilite. 
And  benigne  herte  shall  serve  him  till  I  die: 
And  he  that  lord  of  might  is  great  and  hie. 
Right  as  him  list  me  chastice  and  correct. 
And  punish  me  with  trespace  thus  infect." 

These  words  said,  she  caught  me  by  the  lap, 
And  led  me  forth  in  till  a  temple  round, 
Both  large  and  wide  :  and  as  my  blessed  hap 
And  good  aventure  was,  right  soone  I  found 
A  tabernacle  raised  from  tne  ground. 
Where  Venus  sat,  and  Cupide  by  her  side : 
Yet  halfe  for  drede  I  can  my  visage  hide  ; 

Yet  eft  againe,  I  looked  and  beheld, 
I  Seeing  full  sundry  people  in  the  place. 

And  mistere  folke,  and  some  that  might  not  weld 
'   Their  limmes  wele,  me  thought  a  wonder  case : 
I  The  temple  shone  with  windows  all  of  glass, 
I  Bright  as  the  day  with  many  a  fair  image  ; 

And  there  I  see  the  fresh  queen  of  Cartoge, 

Dido,  that  brent  her  beauty  for  the  love 
j  Of  iaJse  ^neas  ;  and  the  waimenting 

Of  her,  Annelida,  true  as  turtle  dove 
1  To  Arcite  fals  ;  and  there  was  in  peinting 
I  Of  many  a  prince,  and  many  a  doughty  king, 
I  Whoee  martirdom  was  shewed  about  tiie  wals, 

And  how  that  fele  for  love  had  sufifred  fals. 

But  sore  I  was  abashed  and  astonied 
Of  all  tho  folke  that  there  were  in  that  tide. 
And  than  I  askeden  where  they  had  wonned: 
"  In  divers  courts  "  (quod  she)  '*  here  beside." 
In  sundry  clothing  mantill  wise  full  wide 
They  were  arraied,  and  did  their  sacrifise 
Unto  the  god  and  goddesse  in  their  guise. 

**  Lo,  yonder  folke"  (quod  8he)^that  kneele  in  blew, 

They  weaie  the  coloui;  aye  and  ever  shall. 

In  signe  they  were  and  ever  will  be  trew 

Withouten  chaunge  ;  and  soothly  yonder  all 

That  ben  in  blacl^  and  mourning  ciy  and  call 

Unto  the  gods,  for  their  loves  bene, 

Som  flick,  som  dede,  som  all  to  sharp  and  kene." 

**  Yea,  than  "  (quod  I)''  what  done  these  priests  here, 
Nonnes  and  hermitcA,  fireres,  and  all  tho. 
That  sit  in  white,  in  russet,  and  in  grene  ! " 
**  Forsooth  "  (quod  she)  **  they  wailen  of  their  wo." 
**  O  mercy  lord,  may  they  so  come  and  go 
Freely  to  court  and  have  such  liberty  1 " 
**  Yea,  men  of  each  condition  and  degre ; 


**  And  women  eke  :  for,  truly,  there  is  none 
Exception  made,  ne  never  was  ne  may  ; 
This  court  is  ope  and  free  for  everichone. 
The  king  of  love  he  will  not  say  them  nay  : 
He  taketh  all  in  poore  or  rich  array. 
That  meekely  sewe  unto  his  excellence 
With  all  their  herte  and  all  tiieir  reverence." 

And  walking  thus  about  with  Philobone 
I  see  where  come  a  messengere  in  hie 
Streight  from  the  king,  whidi  let  command  anone, 
Throughout  the  court  to  make  an  ho  and  cry  : 
**  All  new  come  folke  abide,  and  wote  ye  why  t 
The  kings  lust  is  for  to  scene  you  sone  : 
Come  nere  let  see,  his  will  mote  need  be  done." 

Than  gan  I  me  present  tofore  the  king, 
Trembling  for  fere  with  visage  pale  of  hew. 
And  many  a  lover  with  me  was  kneeling. 
Abashed  sore,  till  unto  the  time  they  knew 
The  sentence  yeve  of  his  entent  full  trew  : 
And  at  the  last,  the  king  hath  me  behold 
With  Sterne  visage,  and  seid,  *<  What  doth  this  old 

^  Thus  ferre  ystope  in  yeres  come  so  late 

Unto  the  court  1 "  «  Forsooth,  my  liege^"  (quod  I) 

*'  An  hundred  time  I  have  ben  at  the  gate 

Afore  this  time,  yet  ooud  I  never  espie 

Of  mine  acqueintaunce  any  in  mine  eie. 

And  shamefastnesse  away  me  gi|n  to  chaoe  ; 

But  now  I  me  submit  unto  your  grace." 

<'  Well,  all  is  pardoned,  with  condition. 

That  thou  be  true  from  henceforth  to  thy  might. 

And  serven  Love  in  thine  entention  ; 

Sweare  this,  and  than,  as  ferre  as  it  is  right. 

Thou  shalt  have  grace  here  in  thy  queues  sight." 

"  Yes,  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  your  croun,  I  swere. 

Though  Death  therefore  me  thirlith  with  his  spere." 

And  whan  the  king  had  scene  us  everychone. 
He  let  oommaund  an  officer  in  hie 
To  take  our  faith,  and  shew  us,  one  by  one. 
The  statutes  of  the  court  full  busily  : 
Anon  the  booke  was  laid  before  their  eie. 
To  rede  and  see  what  thing  we  must  observe 
In  Loves  Court,  till  that  we  die  and  sterve. 


And  for  that  I  was  lettred,  there  I  red 
The  statutes  hole  of  Loves  Court  and  hall : 
The  first  statute  that  on  the  booke  was  spred. 
Was  to  be  true  in  thought  and  deedes  all 
Unto  the  king  of  love,  Uie  lord  riall. 
And  to  the  queue,  as  faithfull  and  as  kind. 
As  I  could  think  with  herte,  will,  and  mind. 

The  second  statute,  secretly  to  kepe 
Councell  of  love,  not  blowing  every  where 
All  that  I  know,  and  let  it  smke  and  flete  ; 
It  may  not  sowne  in  every  wights  ere  ; 
Exiling  slaunder  aye  for  drede  and  fere. 
And  to  my  lady  which  I  love  and  serve. 
Be  true  and  kind  her  grace  for  to  deserve. 

The  third  statute  was  derely  writ  also, 
Withouten  chaunge  to  live  and  die  the  same, 
None  other  love  to  take  for  wele  ne  wo^ 
For  blind  delite,  for  ernest,  nor  for  game  ; 
Without  repent  for  laughing  or  for  grame. 
To  bidden  still  in  full  perseveraunce : 
All  this  was  hole  the  kings  ordinaunce. 
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The  fourth  statute,  to  purchase  ever  to  here. 
And  Sturm  folke  to  love,  and  beten  fire 
On  Venus  auter,  here  about  and  there, 
And  preach  to  them  of  love  and  bote  desire, 
And  tell  bow  love  will  quiten  well  their  hire : 
This  must  be  kept,  and  loth  me  to  displease  : 
If  love  be  wroth,  passe  ;  for  thereby  is  ease. 

The  fifth  statute,  not  to  be  daungerous, 

If  that  a  thought  would  reve  me  of  my  slepe  ; 

Nor  of  a  sight  to  be  over  squemous ; 

And  so  verely  this  statute  was'^to  kepe. 

To  tume  and  wallow  in  my  bed  and  wepe, 

Whan  that  my  lady  of  her  cruelty 

Would  irom  her  herte  exilen  all  pity. 

The  sixt  statute,  it  was  for  me  to  use 
Alone  to  wander,  void  of  company, 
And  on  my  ladies  beauty  for  to  muse. 
And  to  thinke  it  no  force  to  live  or  die. 
And  eft  againe  to  thinke  the  remedie, 
How  to  her  grace  I  might  anone  attaine^ 
And  tell  my  wo  unto  my  soveraine. 

The  seventh  statute,  was  to  be  patient. 

Whether  my  lady  joyfull  were  or  wroUi, 

For  words  glad  or  heavv,  diligent, 

Wheder  that  she  me  helden  lefe  or  loth : 

And  hereupon  I  put  was  to  mine  oth, 

Her  for  to  serve,  and  lowly  to  obey. 

In  shewing  her  my  chore,  ye,  twenty  sithe  aday. 

The  eighth  statute,  to  my  remembraunce. 
Was  to  speaken  and  pray  my  lady  dere, 
With  hourely  labour  and  great  entendaunce, 
Me  for  to  love  with  all  her  herte  entere. 
And  me  desire,  and  make  me  joyfuU  chore. 
Bight  as  she  is  surmounting  eveiy  faire. 
Of  beauty  well  and  gentle  debonaire. 

The  ninth  statute,  with  letters  writ  of  gold, 
This  was  the  sentence,  how  that  I,  and  all, 
Should  ever  dread  to  be  to  overbold 
Her  to  displease  ;  and  truely,  so  I  shall. 
But  ben  content  for  thinge  that  may  (all, 
And  meekely  take  her  chastisement  and  yerd. 
And  to  ofifend  her  ever  ben  aferd. 

The  tenth  statute,  was  e^Iy  to  disoeme 

Betwene  the  lady  and  thme  ability, 

And  thinke  thy  selfe  art  never  like  to  yeme. 

By  right,  her  mercy  nor  her  equity. 

But  of  her  grace  and  womanly  pitv ; 

For  though  thv  selfe  be  noble  in  thy  strene, 

A  thousand  fold  more  noble  is  thy  queue, 

Thy  lives  Udy  and  thy  soveraine, 
That  hath  thine  herte  all  hole  in  govemaunce ; 
Thou  mayst  no  wise  it  taken  to  disdaine 
To  put  thee  humbly  at  her  ordinaunce. 
And  give  her  free  the  reine  of  her  plesaunce. 
For  liberty  is  tiling  that  women  looks. 
And  truly  els  the  matter  is  a  crooke. 

The  eleventh  statute,  thy  si^  for  to  know 
With  eye  and  finger,  and  with  smiles  soft. 
And  low  to  couch,  and  alway  for  to  show, 
For  drede  of  spies,  for  to  winken  oft. 
And  secretly  to  bring  up  a  sigh  aloft ; 
But  still  beware  of  overmuch  resort, 
For  that  paraventure  spileth  all  thy  sport 


The  twelfth  statute  remember  to  observe  : 

For  all  the  paine  thou  hast  for  love  and  wo, 

AU  is  too  lite  her  mercy  to  deserve. 

Thou  mnsten  think,  wherever  thou  ride  or  go  : 

And  mortall  woundes  suffer  thou  also^ 

AU  for  her  sake,  and  thinke  it  well  beaette 

Upon  thy  love,  for  it  may  not  be  bette. 

The  thirteenth  statute,  whilome  is  to  thinke 
What  thing  may  best  thy  hidv  like  and  please. 
And  in  thine  hertes  bottome  let  it  mnke  ; 
Some  thing  devise,  and  take  for  it  thine  ease. 
And  send  it  her,  that  may  her  herte  appease  ; 
Some  herte,  or  ring,  or  letter,  or  device. 
Or  precious  stone,  but  spare  not  for  no  price. 


The  fourteenth  statute  eke  thou  shalt  assay, 

Formely  to  keepe  the  most  part  of  thy  life  : 

Wish  that  thy  Udy  in  thine  armes  lay. 

And  nightly  dreme,  thou  hast  thy  nights  hertes  wife. 

Sweetly  in  armes,  straining  her  as  blife  ; 

And  whan  thou  seest  it  is  but  lantasie^ 

See  that  diou  sing  not  over  merely. 

For  too  much  joy  hath  oft  a  wofull  end  : 

It  longeth  eke  this  statute  for  to  hold. 

To  deme  thy  Udy  ever  more  thy  friend. 

And  thinke  thy  selfe  in  no  wise  a  cokold. 

In  every  thing  she  doth  but  as  she  should  : 

Construe  the  best,  beleeve  no  tales  new. 

For  many  a  lye  is  told,  that  seemeth  full  trew. 

But  thinke  that  she^  so  bounteous  and  fairey 

Coud  not  be  false  ;  imagine  this  algate : 

And  think  that  tonges  wicked  would  her  appaire, 

Sclandering  her  name  and  worshipfull  estate. 

And  lovers  true  to  setten  at  debate : 

And  though  thou  seest  a  faut  right  at  thine  eye. 

Excuse  it  blive,  and  gloee  it  pretUy. 

The  fifteenth  statute,  use  to  swere  and  stare^ 

And  counterfeit  a  losing  hardely. 

To  save  thy  ladies  honour  every  where. 

And  put  thy  selfe  for  her  to  fight  boldely : 

Say  sne  is  good,  vertuous,  and  ghostly, 

Clere  of  entent,  and  herte,  yea,  thought  and  will. 

And  axgue  not  for  reason  ne  for  tHau, 

Againe  thy  ladies  pleasure  ne  entent ; 

For  love  will  not  be  oountrepleted  indede  : 

Say  as  she  saith,  than  shalt  thou  not  be  shent. 

The  crow  is  white,  ye  truly  so  I  rede : 

And  aye  what  thing  that  she  thee  will  forbede. 

Eschew  all  that,  and  ^ve  her  soveraintee{, 

Her  appetite  foUowe  m  all  degree. 

The  sixteenth  statute  keepe  it  if  thou  may : 
Seven  sithe  at  night  thy  Udy  for  to  please. 
And  seven  at  midnight,  seven  at  morrow  day. 
And  drinke  a  caudle  earely  for  thine  ease. 
Do  this  and  keep  thine  head  from  all  disease 
And  win  the  garland  here  of  lovers  all. 
That  ever  came  in  court,  or  ever  shall. 

Full  few,  think  I,  this  statute  hold  and  keep : 
But  truely,  this  my  reason  giveth  me  fele. 
That  some  lovers  should  rather  fall  asleepe. 
Than  take  on  hand  to  please  so  oft  and  wele. 
There  Uy  none  oth  to  this  statute  adele. 
But  keep  who  might,  as  gave  him  his  corage ; 
Now  get  this  garland  lusty  folke  of  age  : 
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Now  win  who  may  ye  losty  folke  of  youth. 
This  garUnd  fresh  of  iloures  red  and  white, 
Puxple  and  blew,  and  colours  fell  uncouth. 
And  I  shall  croune  him  king  of  all  delite. 
In  all  the  court  there  was  not  to  my  sight, 
A  lover  true,  that  he  ne  was  adrede 
Whan  he  expresse  hath  heard  the  statute  rede. 

The  serenteenth  statute,  whan  a^  approeheth  on, 
And  lust  is  laid,  and  all  the  fire  is  queint, 
As  freshly  than  thou  shalt  begin  to  fonne 
And  dote  in  love,  and  all  her  image  paint 
In  thy  remembraunce,  till  thou  begin  to  faint. 
As  in  the  first  season  thine  herte  ^gan  : 
And  her  desire,  though  thou  ne  may  ne  can 

Performe  thy  living  aetuell  and  lust. 
Register  this  in  thine  remembraunce  : 
Eke  whan  thou  maist  not  keep  thy  thing  from  rust. 
Yet  speake  and  taike  of  pleasaunt  daliaunce, 
For  tnat  shall  make  thine  herte  rejoice  and  daunce ; 
And  whan  thou  maist  no  more  tlie  game  assay, 
The  statute  bid  thee  pray  for  them  that  may. 

The  eighteenth  statute,  holy  to  commend 
To  pl^se  thy  lady,  is  that  thou  eschew 
Witn  sluttishnesse  thy  selfe  for  to  offend  ; 
Be  jollife,  fresh,  and  fete,  with  thinges  new. 
Courtly  with  manner,  this  is  all  thy  due ; 
Gentill  of  port,  and  loving  deanlinesse. 
This  is  the  thing,  that  liketh  thy  maistresse. 

And  not  to  wander  liche  a  dulled  asse, 
TUgged  and  tome,  disguised  in  array, 
Ribaud  in  speech,  or  out  of  measure  passe, 
Thy  bound  exceeding*;  thinke  on  this  alway  ; 
For  women  been  of  tender  hertes  aye, 
And  lightly  set  their  pleasure  in  a  place, 
Whan  they  misthinke,  they  lightly  let  it  passe. 

The  nineteenth  statute,  meat  and  drinke  forgete  : 
Ech  other  day,  see  that  thou  iast  for  love, 
For  in  the  court  they  live  withouten  mete. 
Save  such  as  cometh  from  Venus  all  above. 
They  take  none  hede,  in  pain  of  great  reprove, 
Of  meat  and  drinke,  for  that  is  iJl  in  vaine, 
Onely  they  live  by  sight  of  their  soveraine. 

The  twentieth  statute,  last  of  everichone. 

Enroll  it  in  thyne  hertes  privitee  ; 

To  wring  and  waile,  to  tume,  and  sigh  and  grone. 

Whan  that  thy  lady  absent  is  from  thee. 

And  eke  renew  the  words  all  that  she 

Between  you  twain  hath  said,  and  all  the  chere 

Thai  thee  hath  made,  thy  lives  lady  dere. 

And  see  thine  herte  in  quiet,  ne  in  rest 

Sojoume,  till  time  thou  seene  thy  lady  eft ; 

But  where  she  wonne^  by  south,  or  east,  or  west, 
I  With  all  thy  force,  now  see  it  be  not  left ; 

Be  diligent,  till  time  thy  life  be  raft, 
I  In  that  thou  mayest,  thy  lady  for  to  see  : 

This  statute  was  of  old  antiquitee. 

i  An  officer  of  high  authority, 
Cleped  Rigour,  made  ns  to  swere  anone  : 
He  n'as  corrupt  with  partiality. 
Favour,  prayer,  ne  gold  that  clerely  shone  ; 
«  Ye  shall  **  (quod  he)  **  now  sweren  here  echone, 
Yong  and  old,  to  kepe,  in  that  they  may, 
The  statutes  truly,  all  after  this  day." , 


0  God,  thought  I,  hard  is  to  make  this  othe, 
But  to  my  power  shall  I  them  observe  : 

In  all  this  world  n'as  matter  halfe  so  lothe. 
To  sweare  for  all :  for  though  my  body  sterve, 

1  have  no  might  them  hole  to  observe. 
But  herken  now  the  case  how  it  befell. 
After  my  oth  was  made,  the  troth  to  tell. 

I  toumed  leaves,  looking  on  this  booke, 

Where  other  statutes  were  of  women  shene, 

And  right  forthwitli  Rigour  on  me  gan  looke 

Full  angerly,  and  sayed  unto  the  queene 

I  traitour  was,  and  charged  me  let  been  ; 

**  There  may  no  man*'  (quod  he)  ^  the  statute  know 

That  long  to  women,  hie  degree  ne  low. 

^  In  secret  wise  they  kepten  been  full  close  ; 
They  soune  echone  to  liberty,  my  friend, 
Pleasaunt  they  be,  and  to  their  owne  purpose  ; 
There  wote  no  wight  of  them,  but  God  and  fiend, 
Ne  naught  shall  wite,  unto  the  worlds  end. 
The  queen  hath  yeve  me  charge  in  pain  to  die 
Never  to  rede  ne  seene  them  with  mine  eie. 

*<  For  men  shall  not  so  nere  of  counsaile  bene 
With  womanhood,  ne  knoweq  of  her  guise, 
Ne  what  they  think,  ne  of  their  wit  thengine; 
I  me  report  to  Salomon  the  wise. 
And  mighty  Sampson,  which  beguiled  thrise 
With  D^ida  was,  he  wote  that  in  a  throw, 
There  may  no  man  statute  of  women  know. 

*'  For  it  peraventure,  may  right  so  befall. 

That  ihey  be  bound  by  nature  to  deceive. 

And  spume,  and  weep,  and  sugre  strew  on  gall. 

The  herte  of  man  to  ravish  and  to  reive, 

And  whet  their  tongue  as  sharpe  as  swerde  or  gle ve ; 

It  may  betide,  this  is  their  ordinance, 

So  must  they  lowly  doen  their  observaunce. 

**  And  keepe  the  statute  yeven  them  of  kind. 
Of  such  as  love  hath  yeve  hem  in  their  life. 
Men  may  not  wete  why  turneth  every  wind. 
Nor  waxen  wise,  nor  been  inquisitife 
To  know  secret  of  maid,  widow,  or  wife. 
For  they  their  statutes  have  to  them  reserved. 
And  never  man  to  know  them  hath  deserved. 

"  Now  dresse  you  forth,  the  god  of  love  you  guide,*' 
(Quod  Rigour  than)  **  and  seek  the  temple  bright 
Of  Cithers,  goddesse  here  beside, 
Beseech  her  by  influence  and  might 
Of  all  her  vertne,  you  to  teach  aright. 
How  for  to  serve  your  ladies,  and  to  please 
Ye  that  been  sped,  and  set  your  herte  in  ease. 

**  And  ye  that  ben  nnpurveyed,  pray  her  eke 

Comfort  you  soone  with  grace  and  destiny. 

That  ye  may  set  your  herte  there  ye  may  like, 

In  such  a  place,  uiat  it  to  love  may  be 

Honour  and  worship,  and  felicity 

To  you  for  aye,  now  goeth  by  one  assent." 

"  Graunt  mercy,  sir,"  (quod  we)  and  forth  we  went 

Devout]  v,  soft  and  easie  pace,  to  see 
Venus  the  goddesse  image  all  of  gold  : 
And  there  we  found  a  thousand  on  their  knee. 
Some  fresh  and  faire,  some  deadly  to  behold. 
In  sundry  mantils  new  and  some  were  old  ; 
Some  painted  were  with  flames  red  as  fire. 
Outward,  to  show  their  inward  bote  desire. 
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With  doleful!  chere,fiil  fell  in  their  compUint, 
Cried  **  Lady  Venua,  rew  upon  our  Bore  I 
Receiye  our  bils^  with  teares  all  bedreint  1 
We  may  not  weepe,  there  is  no  more  in  store, 
Bat  wo  and  pain  us  fretteth  more  and  more  : 
Thou  blissefttl  pUnet,  lovers  sterxe  so  shene, 
Have  routh  on  us,  that  sigh  and  oarefull  bene ! 

«  And  punish,  lady,  ffreyously  we  pray. 
The  false  untrue  with  countufeit  pleasannee, 
That  made  their  oth,  be  true  to  live  or  dey, 
With  chore  assured,  and  with  oountenaunoe  ; 
And  falsely  now  they  footen  loves  daunee, 
Barraine  of  routh,  untrue  of  that  thev  saied. 
Now  that  their  lust  and  pleasure  is  alaied." 

Yet  eft  agune,  a  thousand  million 
Rejoycing  love,  leading  their  life  in  bliase. 
They  sayd  "  Venus,  redrease  of  all  division, 
Goddesse  etemell,  thy  name  yhired  is  : 
By  loves  bond  is  knit  all  thing  ywis, 
Beast  unto  beast,  the  yearth  to  water  wan, 
Bird  unto  bird,  and  woman  unto  man. 

"  This  is  the  life  of  joy  that  we  ben  in. 
Resembling  life  of  heavenly  paradise. 
Love  is  exiler  aye  of  vice  and  sinne. 
Love  maketh  hertes  lusty  to  devise. 
Honour  and  grace,  have  they  in  every  wise, 
That  been  to  loves  law  obedient ; 
Love  maketh  folke  benigne  and  diligent, 

*^  Aye  stering  them  to  drede  vice  and  shame  : 
In  theUr  dezree,  it  maketh  them  honourable. 
And  sweet  it  is  of  love  to  beare  the  name. 
So  that  his  love  be  faithfull,  true  and  stable  : 
Love  pruneth  him,  to  semen  amiable. 
Love  hath  no  faute,  Uiere  it  is  exercised, 
But  sole  with  them  that  have  all  love  dispised. 

**  Honour  to  thee,  eelestiall  and  clere, 

Goddesse  of  love,  and  to  thy  celsitude  1 

That  yevest  us  light  so  fer  doun  from  thy  spere, 

Piercmg  our  hertes  with  thy  pulcritude ; 

Comparison  none  of  similitude 

May  to  thy  grace  be  made  in  no  degree, 

That  hast  us  set  with  love  in  unitie. 

*<  Great  cause  have  we  to  praise  thy  name  and  thee, 
For  thorough  thee  we  live  in  joy  and  bliase. 
Blessed  be  thou,  most  soveraine  to  see ! 
Thy  holy  court  of  gladnesse  may  not  nusse  ; 
A  thousand  sithe  we  mav  rejoice  in  this. 
That  we  ben  thine  with  herte  and  all  yfere, 
Enflamed  with  thy  grace  and  heavenly  fere.** 

Musing  of  tho  that  8paken*in  this  wise, 
I  me  l^thought  in  my  remembraunce 
Mine  orizon  right  goodly  to  devise, 
And  pleasantly  with  hertes  obeisaunce, 
Beseech  the  goddesse  voiden  my  grevaunce. 
For  I  loved  eke,  saufe  that  I  wist  not  where, 
Yet  downe  I  set  and  said  as  ye  shall  here. 

^  Fairest  of  all  that  ever  were  or  bee, 
Licour  and  light  to  pensife  creature. 
Mine  hole  a£Saunce,  and  my  lady  free, 
My  goddesse  bright,  my  fortune  and  my  ure, 
I  yeve  and  yeeld  my  herte  to  thee  full  sure. 
Humbly  beseeching,  lady,  of  thy  grace, 
Me>to  bestow  now  in  some  blessed  place. 


I  ^  And  here  I  vow  me,  faithful,  tme^  and  kind. 
Without  offenqe  of  mutabilitie. 
Humbly  to  serve,  while  I  have  wit  and  nund. 
Mine  hole  aflSaunce,  and  my  lady  free. 
In  thilke  place,  there  ye  me  signe  to  be : 
And  sith  this  thing  of  new  is  yeve  me  aye 
To  love  and  serve,  needly  must  I  obey. 

"  Be  merciable  with  thy  fire  of  grace. 

And  fix  mine  herte  there  beauty  is  and  routli : 

For  bote  I  love,  determine  in  no  place, 

Saufe  onely  this,  by  God  and  by  my  tnintfi 

Troubled  I  was,  with  slumber,  slepe^  and  aloiitli 

This  other  night,  and  in  a  viatoun 

I  see  a  woman  romen  up  and  doon, 

^  Of  meane  stature,  and  semely  to  beholdy 
Lustie  and  fresh,  demure  of  eonntenaunee, 
Yong  and  well  shape,  with  hair  shone  as  goM, 
With  eyen  as  crista!,  feroed  with  pleaBaimee, 
And  she  gan  stirre  mine  herte  a  ute  to  dannce  : 
But  suddainly  she  vanish  gan  right  there. 
Thus  I  may  say,  I  love  and  wote  not  whero. 

"  For  what  she  is,  ne  her  dwelling  I  n'ot. 

And  yet  I  fele  that  love  distreineth  me  ; 

Might  iche  her  know,  her  would  I  faine,  God  wot, 

S^e  and  obey  with  all  benignitie, 

And,  if  that  other  be  my  destinie. 

So  that  no  wise  I  shall  ner  never  see. 

Than  graunt  me  her  that  best  may  liken  in& 

**  With  gUd  rejoyoe  to  live  in  parfite  hele. 
Devoid  of  wrath,  repent  or  variannce : 
And  able  me  to  doe  that  may  be  wele 
Unto  my  Udy,  with  hertes  hie  pleasannee  : 
And  mighty  goddes  through  thy  purveiaiinee 
My  wit,  my  ttioght,  my  liut  and  love  so  gatde. 
That  to  thine  honor  I  may  me  provide 

"  To  set  mine  herte  in  place  there  I  may  like. 

And  gladly  serve  with  all  affection  : 

Great  is  the  paine  which  at  mine  heite  doth 

TUl  I  be  sped  by  thine  election  ; 

Helpe,  kdy  goddesse  I  that  posuossion 

I  might  of  her  have  that  in  all  my  Ufe 

I  depen  shall  my  queue,  and  hextss  wife. 

**  And  in  the  Court  of  Love  to  dwell  for  aye 
My  will  it  is,  and  done  thee  saerifioe  : 
Daily  with  Diane  eke  to  fight  and  fraye, 
And  holden  weire,  as  might  will  me  suffice  : 
That  goddesse  chast  I  keepen  in  no  wise 
To  serve  ;  a  figge  for  all  her  chastity, 
Her  law  is  for  xeUgiousity." 

And  thus  gan  finish  prayer,  land,  and  preiae^ 
Which  thi^  I  yove  to  Venus  on  my  knee. 
And  in  mine  herte  to  ponder  and  to  peise, 
I  gave  anone  her  image  fresh  beantie : 
"  Heile  to  that  figure  sweet,  and  heile  to  tbee 
Cupide,"  (quod  I)  and  rose  and  yede  my  wey. 
And  in  the  temple  as  I  yede,  I  eey 

A  shrine  surmounting  all  in  stonea  rich. 

Of  which  the  force  was  pleasaunoe  to  mine  cy. 

With  diamond  or  saphire,  never  licfae 

I  have  none  scene,  ne  wrought  so  wonderiy : 

So  whan  I  met  wiUi  Philobone  in  hie, 

I  gan  demaund,  who  is  this  sepulture  t 

*<  Forsooth"  (quod  she)  <<a  tender  ereatnre 
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"  Is  ehxined  there,  and  Pity  is  her  name ; 
She  saw  an  egle  wreke  him  on  a  flie, 
And  pluck  his  wing,  and  eke  him  in  his  game, 
And  tender  herte  of  that  hath  made  her  die  : 
£ke  she  would  weep  and  mourn  right  pitonsly 
To  seene  a  lover  suffer  great  distresse  ; 
In  all  the  court  n'as  none,  as  I  do  gesse, 

'*  That  coud  a  loyer  halfe  so  well  availe, 
Ne  of  his  wo  the  torment  or  the  rMe 
Asken,  for  he  was  sure  withouten  utile, 
That  of  his  greef  she  coud  the  heat  assuage. 
In  steed  of  ritr,  speedeth  hote  courage 
The  matters  all  of  court,  now  she  is  dead, 
I  me  report  in  this  to  womanhead. 

**  Forweil,  and  weep,  and  cry,  and  speak,  and  pray, 
Women  would  not  have  pity  on  thy  plaint, 
Ne  by  that  mean,  to  ease  thine  herte  convay, 
But  thee  reoeiven  for  their  owne  talent : 
And  say  that  Pity  causeth  thee  in  consent 
Of  zeuth  to  take  thy  service  and  thy  paine, 
In  that  thou  maist,  to  please  thy  soveraine. 

«<  But  this  is  oounsaile,  keepe  it  secretly," 
(Quod  she)  **  I  n'old  for  all  the  world  about. 
The  queene  of  love  it  wist,  and  wite  ye  why  I 
For  if  by  me  this  matter  springen  out, 
In  court  no  longer  should  I  out  of  dout 
Dwellen,  but  shame  in  all  my  life  endry, 
Now  keepe  it  dose"  (quod  she)  "ihh  hardely. 

^  Well  all  is  well,  now  shall  ye  seen"  she  said, 
**  The  fairest  lady  under  Sunne  that  is : 
Come  on  with  me,  demean  you  lich  a  maid. 
With  shamefast  drede,  for  ye  shall  speak  ywis 
With  her  that  is  the  mirrour  joy  and  blisse : 
But  somewhat  strange  and  sad  of  her  demean 
She  is ;  beware  your  countenaunce  be  seen, 

**  Nor  over  light,  ne  rechelesse,  ne  too  bold, 
Ne  malapert,  ne  zenning  with  your  tong^ 
For  she  wUl  yon  obosen  and  behold. 
And  you  demand  why  ye  were  hence  so  long 
Out  of  this  court,  without  resort  among : 
And  Rosiall  her  name  is  hote  aright. 
Whose  herte  as  yet  is  yeven  to  no  wight. 

**  And  ye  also  been,  as  I  understond. 
With  love  but  lig^t  avanoed,  by  your  word, 
Might  ye  by  hap  your  freedom  maken  bond. 
And  fall  in  grace  with  her,  and  wele  accord. 
Well  might  ye  thank  the  god  of  love  and  lord, 
For  she  that  ye  saw  in  your  dreame  appere. 
To  love  such  one,'jWhat  are  ye  than  the  nere  I 

'^  Yet  wote  ye  what,  as  my  remembraunee 
Me  yeveth  now,  ye  faine  where  that  ye  say. 
That  JB  with  love  had  never  acquaintaunce, 
Save  m  your  dream  right  late  this  other  day  : 
Why  yes  parde,  my  life  that  durst  I  lav. 
That  ye  were  caught  upon  an  heath,  whan  I 
Saw  yon  complain,  and  sigh  full  pitously. 

*<  Within  an  herber,  and  a  gardein  faire 
Where  flowers  grow  and  herbes  vertuous, 
Of  which  the  savour  swete  was  and  the  aire, 
There  were  ynur  self  full  hote  and  amorous  : 
Ywis  ve  been  too  nice  and  daungerous, 
I  would  ye  now  repent,  and  love  soine  new." 
**  Nay  by  my  trontii,"  I  said  "  I  never  knew 


''The  goodly  wight,  whose  I  shall  be  for  aye  : 
Guide  me  the  lord,  that  love  hath  made  and  me." 
But  forth  we  went  into  a  chamber  gay, 
There  was  Rosiall,  womanly  to  see, 
Whose  streames  sotell  piercing  of  her  eye, 
Mine  herte  gan  thrill  for  beauty  in  the  stound, 
**  AlaSy"  (quod  I)  ^  who  hath  me  yeve  this  wound  1" 

And  than  I  drede  to  speake,  till  at  the  hut 
I  grete  the  lady  reverently  and  wele, 
Whan  that  my  sigh  was  gone  and  overpast ; 
Than  donn  on  knees  fnl  humbly  gan  I  knele. 
Beseeching  her  my  fervent  wo  to  kele. 
For  there  I  tooke  full  purpose  in  my  mind 
Unto  her  grace  my  painfull  herte  to  bind. 

For  if  I  shall  all  fully  her  diacrive, 
Her  head  was  round,  by  compasse  of  nature, 
Here  haire  as  gold,  she  passed  all  on  live. 
And  lilly  forehed  had  this  creature. 
With  liveliche  browes,  flaw  of  colour  pure, 
Betwene  the  which  was  mesne  disceveraunee 
From  every  brow,  to  shew  a  due  distaunoe. 

Her  nose  directed  streight,  and  even  as  line. 

With  forme  and  shape  hereto  convenient. 

In  which  the  goddes  milk  white  path  doth  shine, 

And  eke  her  eyen  ben  bright  and  orient. 

As  is  the  smaragde,  unto  my  judgement. 

Or  yet  these  sterres  Heavenly  small  and  bright. 

Her  visage  is  of  lovely  rede  and  white. 

Her  mouth  is  short,  and  shit  in  little  space. 
Flaming  somedeale,  not  over  redde  I  mean. 
With  pregnant  lips,  and  thick  to  kisse  percase, 
For  lippes  thinne  not  fat,  but  ever  lene. 
They  serve  of  naught,  they  be  not  worUi  a  bean, 
For  if  the  basse  b^n  full  there  is  delite, 
Mazimian  truly  thus  dotii  1m  write. 

But  to  my  purpose,  I  say  white  as  snow 
Been  all  her  teeth,  and  in  order  they  stond 
Of  one  stature,  and  eke  her  breath  I  trow 
Surmounteth  all  odours  that  ever  I  found 
In  sweetnesse,  and  her  body,  face,  and  bond 
Been  sharpely  slender,  so  that  from  the  head 
Unto  the  foot,  all  is  but  womanhead. 

I  hold  my  peace,  of  other  thinges  hidde 
Here  shall  my  soule  and  not  my  tong  bewray, 
But  how  she  was  arraied,  if  ye  me  bidde. 
That  shall  I  well  discover  you  and  say  ; 
A  bend  of  gold  and  silke,  full  fresh  and  gay, 
With  her  intresse,  brondered  full  wele. 
Right  smoothly  kept  and  shining  everydele. 

About  her  necke  a  flower  of  fresh  devise, 
With  rubies  set,  that  lusty  were  to  sene, 
And  she  in  goun  was  light  and  summer  wise, 
Shapen  full  wele,  the  colour  was  of  grene, 
With  aureat  sent  about  her  sides  dene. 
With  divers  stones  precious  and  rich. 
Thus  was  she  rayed,  yet  saw  I  never  her  lich. 

For  if  that  Jove  had  but  this  lady  seine, 

Tho  Calixto  ne  yet  Alcmenia 

They  never  hadden  in  his  armes  leine, 

Ne  he  had  loved  the  faire  Europa, 

Ye,  ne  yet  Dane  ne  Antiopa, 

For  all  their  beauty  stood  in  Rosiall, 

She  seemed  lich  a  thing  celestialL 
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In  bounty,  favour,  port,  and  seemelinesae, 
Pleasaont  of  figure,  mirrour  of  delite, 
GraeiooB  to  seene^  and  root  of  all  gentilnene. 
With  angell  yiaage,  lusty  redde  and  white  : 
There  was  not  1m1^  saufe  daunger  had  alite 
This  goodly  fresh  in  rule  and  goTemaunce, 
And  somdele  strange  she  was  for  her  pleaaaunoe. 

And  truly  sone  I  took  my  leave  and  went, 
Whan  she  had  me  enquired  what  I  was, 
For  more  and  more  impressen  gan  the  dent 
Of  Loves  dart  while  I  beheld  her  face, 
And  eft  againe  I  come  to  seeken  grace, 
And  up  I  put  my  bill  with  sentence  dere, 
That  followeth  alter,  rede  and  ye  shall  here. 

<*  O  ye  fresh,  of  beauty  the  root. 
That  nature  hath  formed  so  wele  and  made 
Princes  and  quene,  and  ye  that  may  do  boot 
Of  all  my  languor  with  your  words  glad. 
Ye  wounded  me,  ye  made  me  wo  bestad ; 
Of  grace  redresse  my  mortall  greefe,  as  ye 
Of  all  my  harme  the  very  causer  be. 

^  Now  am  I  caught,  and  unware  suddainly 
With  persaunt  streames  of  your  eye  so  clere, 
Subject  to  been  and  serven  you  mekely, 
And  idl  your  man,  y wis  my  lady  dere, 
Abiding  grace,  of  which  I  you  requere. 
That  mercilesse  ye  cause  roe  not  to  sterve. 
But  guerdon  me  liche  as  I  may  deserve. 

«  For  by  my  troth,  all  the  days  of  my  breath 
I  am  and  will  be  your  in  will  and  herte. 
Patient  and  meeke,  for  you  to  suffer  death 
If  it  require,  now  rue  upon  my  smart. 
And  this  I  swere,  I  never  shall  out  start 
From  Loves  Court  for  none  adversitie, 
So  ye  would  rue  on  my  distresse  and  me. 

<*  My  desteny,  my  fate,  and  houre  I  blisse 
That  have  me  set  to  been  obedient 
Onely  to  you,  the  iloure  of  all  ywis ; 
I  trust  to  Venus  never  to  repent. 
For  ever  redy,  dad  and  diligent 
Ye  shall  me  find  in  service  to  your  grace. 
Till  death  my  life  out  of  my  body  race. 

^  Humble  unto  your  excellence  so  digne. 

Enforcing  aye  my  wits  and  delite 

To  serve  and  please  with  glad  herte  and  benigne. 

And  been  as  Troylus  Troyes  knight. 

Or  Antonie  for  Cleopatre  bright. 

And  never  you  i&e  thinkes  to  renay. 

This  shall  I  keepe  unto  mine  ending  day. 

<*  Enprint  my  speech  in  your  memoriall 
Sadly  my  princes,  salve  of  all  my  sore, 
And  think,  that  for  I  would  becommen  thrall. 
And  been  your  owne,  as  I  have  sayd  before, 
Ye  must  of  pity  cherish  more  and  more 
Your  man,  and  tender  alter  his  desert. 
And  give  him  courage  for  to  been  expert. 

'*  For  where  that  one  hath  set  his  herte  on  fire. 

And  findeth  neither  refute  ne  pleasaunce, 

Ne  word  of  comfort,  death  will  quite  his  hire, 

Alas,  that  there  is  none  allegeaunce 

Of  all  their  wo,  alas,  the  great  grevaunce 

To  love  unloyed,  but  ye,  my  lady  dere. 

In  other  wise  may  goveme  this  matere.' 
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**  Truly  gnroercT  friend  of  your  good  will. 
And  of  your  prober  in  your  humble  wise. 
But  for  your  service,  take  and  keep  it  still. 
And  where  ye  say,  I  ought  you  well  to  ^cberise. 
And  of  your  greefe  the  remedy  devise^ 
I  know  not  wny  :  I  n'am  acquainted  well 
With  you,  ne  wot  not  sothly  where  ye  dwelL** 

**  In  art  of  love  I  write,  and  songes  make. 
That  may  be  song  in  honour  of  the  king 
And  quene  of  love,  and  than  I  undertake. 
He  that  is  sadde  shall  than  full  men^  fling. 
And  daungerous  not  ben  in  every  thing  ; 
Beseech  I  you  but  seene  my  will  and  rede^ 
And  let  your  answere  put  me  out  of  drede.'* 

"  What  is  your  name  1  rehearse  it  ba«  I  pray. 

Of  whence  and  where,  of  what  condition 

That  ye  been  of ;  let  see,  come  off  and  say  ; 

Faine  would  I  know  your  disposition ; 

Ye  have  put  on  your  old  entention, 

But  what  ye  mean  to  serve  me  I  ne  wote, 

Saufe  that  ye  say  ye  love  me  wonder  bote." 

'<  My  name,  alasmyherte,  why  makes  thou  stxiMiDge  I 
Philogenet  I  calld  am  fer  and  nere. 
Of  Cambridge  clerk,  that  never  think  to  cbamige 
Fro  you  that  with  your  hevenly  stremes  dere 
Ravish  mine  herte  and  ghost,  and  all  infere. 
Since  at  the  first  I  write  my  bill  for  grace. 
Me  thinke  I  see  some  mercy  in  your  face. 

"  And  what  I  mene,  by  gods  that  all  hath  wnraght. 

My  bill  now  nmketh  finall  mention. 

That  ye  been  lady  in  my  inward  thought 

Of  all  mine  herte  withouten  offendon, 

That  I  best  love,  and  sith  I  begon 

To  draw  to  court,  lo,  than  what  might  I  say, 

I  yeeld  me  here  unto  your  nobley. 

«  And  if  that  I  off'end,  or  wilfully 
By  pomp  of  herte  your  precept  disobay. 
Or  done  again  your  will  unskilfully. 
Or  greven  you  for  earnest  or  for  play. 
Correct  ye  me  right  sharply  than  I  pray. 
As  it  is  seene  unto  your  womanhede. 
And  rew  on  me,  or  els  I  n'am  but  dede." 

"  Nay,  God  forbede  to  feffe  you  so  with  gmce^ 
And  for  a  word  of  sugred  eloquence. 
To  have  compassion  m  so  little  space. 
Than  were  it  time  that  some  of  us  were  hens. 
Ye  shall  not  find  in  me  such  insolence  : 
1^6  what  is  this,  may  ye  not  suffre  si^tl 
How  may  ye  looke  upon  the  candle  light, 

"  That  derer  is  and  hotter  than  mine  eie  f 
And  yet  ye  sayd  the  beames  perse  and  ftvte. 
How  shall  ye  than  the  candle  light  endrie ! 
For  well  wote  ye,  that  hath  the  sharper  hete  ; 
And  there  ye  bid  me  you  correct  and  bete. 
If  ye  offena,  nay,  that  may  not  be  done. 
There  come  but  few  that  speden  here  so  sone. 

'^  Withdraw  your  eie,  withdraw  firom  presens  eke : 

Hurt  not  your  selfe,  through  foly  with  a  look, 

I  would  be  sorry  so  to  make  you  sicke, 

A  woman  should  beware  eke  whom  she  took  : 

Ye  beth  a  clerke,  go  serchen  well  my  book. 

If  any  women  ben  so  light  to  winne ; 

Nay,  bide  a  while  ;  tho  ye  were  all  my  kinne^ 
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**  So  Bone  ye  may  not  win  mine  herte  in  truth  ; 
The  guiae  of  court  will  seen  your  steadfastnesee. 
And  as  you  done  to  have  upon  you  reuth^ 
Your  owne  desert^  and  lowly  gentilneese, 
That  will  reward  you  joy  for  heavinesse  ; 
And  tho  ye  waxen  pale,  and  grene,  and  dede. 
Ye  muat  it  use  a  while  withouten  drede, 

**  And  it  accept  and  grutchen  in  no  wise ; 
But  where  as  ye  me  heartely  desire 
To  lene  to  love,  me  thinke  ye  be  not  wise  ; 
Cease  of  your  language^  cease  I  you  require, 
For  he  that  hath  this  twenty  veare  ben  here 
May  not  obtaine,  than  manrade  I  that  ye 
Be  now  so  bold  of  loye  to  treat  with  me." 

**  Ah  mercy  herte,  my  Udy  and  my  love  ! 
My  rightwise  princease  and  my  lives  guide  ! 
Now  may  I  plaine  to  Venus  all  aboye, 
That  ruthlesse  ye  me  gave  this  wound  so  wide ; 
What  have  I  done  1  why  may  it  not  betide. 
That  for  my  trouth  I  may  receiyed  be  f 
AUs  than,  your  daunger  and  your  cruelte  I 

**  In  wofull  houre  I  got  was  weUway^ 

In  woful  houre  fosti«d  and  yfedde. 

In  wofull  houre  ybome,  that  I  ne  may  ; 

My  supplication  sweetly  have  I  spedde, 
I  The  frosty  grave  and  cold  must  be  my  bedde, 
j  Without  ye  list  your  grace  and  mercy  shewe. 

Death  with  his  axe  so  fast  on  me  do&  hewe. 

I  ^  So  great  disease  and  in  so  littell  while, 
So  littel  joy  that  felte  I  never  yet. 
And  at  my  wo  Fortune  ginneth  to  smile. 
That  never  earst  I  felt  so  hard  a  fit : 
Confounden  ben  my  spirites  and  my  wit. 
Till  that  my  lady  take  me  to  her  cure, 
Which  I  love  best  of  erthly  creature. 

**  But  that  I  like,  that  may  I  not  come  by. 
Of  that  I  plain,  that  have  I  habondaunce. 
Sorrow  and  thought  they  sit  me  wonder  nie, 
I  Me  is  withold  that  might  be  my  pleasauce  : 
I  Yet  tume  againe  my  worldly  suffisaunce, 
I  O  hidy  bright^  and  saufe  your  faithfuU  true, 
I  And,  or  I  die,  yet  ones  upon  me  rewe  !" 

I  With  that  I  fell  in  sound  and  dede  as  stone, 
'  With  colour  slaine  and  wanne  as  asshe  pale, 
I  And  by  the  hand  she  caught  me  up  anon, 
!  <*  Arise,"  (quod  she)  ^  what  have  ye  dronken  dwale  I 
I  Why  slepen  ye  I  it  is  no  nightertale  :  *' 
I  "  Now  mercy  sweete,"  (qu<^  I)  "  ywis  alfraied  :  ** 
**  What  thing"   (quod  she)  *<  ha^  made  you  so 
diamaiedl 

«  Now  wote  I  well  that  ye  a  lover  be, 
I  Your  hew  is  witnesse  in  this  thing,"  she  said  : 
^  If  ye  were  secret,  ye  might  know,"  (quod  she) 
^  Curteis  and  kind,  all  this  ahuld  be  aJaid  : 
And  now  mine  herte,  al  that  I  have  missaid, 
I  shall  amend  and  set  your  herte  in  ease." 
<<  That  word  it  is,"  (quod  I)  ^  that  doth  me  pleaae." 

«  But  this  I  charge,  that  ye  the  stents  keepe. 
And  breke  them  not  for  sleuth  nor  ignoraunce." 
With  that  she  gan  to  smile  and  laughen  depe, 
^  Ywis,"  (qnod  I)  <'  I  will  do  your  pleasaunce : 
The  sixteenth  statute  doth  me  great  grevaunce. 
Bat  ye  must  that  release  or  modifie. 
«  I  giaunt,"  (quod  she)  «  and  so  I  will  truly." 


And  softly  than  her  colour  gan  appere, 

As  rose  so  red  throughout  her  visage  all. 

Wherefore  me  thinke  it  is  according  here, 

That  she  of  right  be  doped  Rosiall : 

Thus  have  I  won  with  wordes  great  and  small 

Some  goodly  worde  of  her,  that  I  love  best. 

And  trust  she  shall  yet  sette  mine  herte  in  rest. 


**  Goth  on,"  she  said  to  Philobone,  <*  and  take 

This  man  with  you,  and  lede  him  all  about 

Within  the  court,  and  shewe  him  for  my  sake 

What  lovers  dwell  within,  and  all  the  rout 

Of  ofScers  him  shew,  for  he  is  out  of  dout 

A  straunger  yet : " — ^<<Come  on,"  (quod  Philobone) 

<'  Philogenet,  with  me  now  must  ye  gon." 

And  stalkyng  soft  with  easie  pace,  I  saw. 
About  the  kyng  stonden  all  environ, 
Attendaunce,  Diligence,  and  their  felow 
Fortherer,  Asperaunce,  and  many  one, 
Dred  to  offend,  there  stood,  and  not  alone. 
For  there  was  eke  the  cruell  adversair. 
The  lovers  foe  that  cleped  is  Dispair. 

Which  unto  me  spake  angrely  and  fell. 
And  said,  **  l/Ly  lady  me  disceive  ne  shall : 
Trowest  thou,"  (quod  she) « that  all  that  she  did  tell. 
Is  true  1  nay,  nay,  but  under  hony  gall. 
Thy  birth  and  hers  they  be  notliing  egidl : 
Cast  of  thine  herte  for  all  her  \%ords  white. 
For  in  good  faith  she  loveth  thee  but  a  lite. 

'*  And  eke  remembre  thine  habilite 
May  not  compare  with  her,  thb  well  thou  wot : " 
Ye  then  came  Hope  and  said,  **  My  frend,  let  be, 
Beleve  him  not ;  Dispaire  he  ginneth  dote :" 
**  Alas,"  (quod  1)  **  here  is  both  cold  and  bote. 
The  one  me  biddeth  love,  the  toder  nay  ; 
Thus  wote  I  not  what  me  is  best  to  say. 


«  But  well  wote  I,  my  lady  graunted  me 

Truly  to  be  my  woundes  remedie, 

Her  gentilness  may  not  infected  be 

With  doublenesse,  thus  trust  I  till  I  die." 

So  cast  I  to  voide  Dispaires  company, 

And  taken  Hope  to  councel  and  to  friend. 

**  Yea,  keep  that  weU,"  (quod  Philobone)  **  in  mind. 
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And  there  beside  within  a  bay  window, 

Stod  one  in  grene  ful  large  of  brede  and  length. 

His  beard  as  black  as  fe&ers  of  the  crow. 

His  name  was  Lust,  of  wonder  might  and  strength, 

And  wiUi  Delite  to  argue  there  he  think'th. 

For  this  was  all  his  opinion. 

That  love  was  sinne :  and  so  he  hath  begon 

To  reason  fast,  and  ledge  auctorif  ie  : 

««  Nay,"  (quod  Delite)  « love  is  a  vertue  clere. 

And  from  the  soule  his  progresae  holdeth  he  : 

Blind  apetite  of  lust  doth  often  store. 

And  that  is  sinne  :  for  reason  lacketh  there. 

For  thou  dost  think  thy  neighbours  wife  to  win  : 

Yet  thinke  it  well  that  love  may  not  be  sinne. 

«  For  God  and  seint  they  love  right  verely, 
Void  of  all  sinne  and  vice  this  know  I  well. 
Affection  of  flesh  is  sin  truly. 
But  verray  love  is  vertue  as  I  fele, 
For  love  may  thy  freiU  desire  ackele : 
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For  vemy  Ioto  is  loTe,  withonten  nnne :  ** 
<<  Now  stinV'  (quod  Lust)  **  thou  speketh  not  worth 
a  pinne." 

And  there  I  left  them  in  their  arguing^ 

Roming  ferther  in  the  casteli  wide, 

And  in  a  comer  Lier  stode  talking, 

Of  iestngs  fast,  with  Flatery  there  beside. 

He  said  that  woman  were  attire  of  pride. 

And  men  were  found  of  nature  yariaunt. 

And  could  be  h]ae  and  shewen  beau  semblannt. 

Than  Flateiy  bespake  and  said,  <<  Ywis 

See  so  she  goth  on  patens  faire  and  fete. 

It  doth  right  well :  what  prety  man  is  this 

That  rometh  here  1  now  truly  drink  ne  mete 

Nede  I  not  have,  mine  herte  for  joy  doth  bete 

Him  to  behold,  so  is  he  goodly  freshe : 

It  semeth  for  love  his  herte  is  tender  and  neshe." 

This  is  the  court  of  lusty  folke  and  glad, 
And  well  beeommeth  their  abite  and  amy, 
O  why.be  some  so  sory  and  so  sad, 
Complaining  thus  in  biacke  and  white  and  gray  I 
Freree  they  ben,  and  monkes  in  good  fay : 
Alas,  for  routh  great  dole  it  is  to  scene, 
To  see  them  thus  bewaile  and  sory  been. 

See  how  they  cry  and  wring  their  handes  white. 

For  they  so  sone  went  to  religion. 

And  eke  the  nonnes  with  vayle  and  wimple  plight, 

Their  thought  is,  they  ben  in  confusion  : 

«  Alas,"  they  sain,  <<  we  fain  perfection 

In  clothes  wide,  and  lacke  our  liberties 

But  all  the  sinne  mote  on  our  frends  be. 

**  For  Venus  wote,  we  wold  as  fSune  as  ye, 

That  bene  attired  here  and  welbesene, 

Desiren  man  and  love  in  our  degre, 

Ferm  and  faithful  right  as  wold  the  queue : 

Our  frends  wicke  in  tender  youth  and  grene, 

Ayenst  our  will  made  us  religious. 

That  is  the  cause  we  mourn  and  wailen  thus." 

Than  said  the  monk  and  freres  in  the  tide, 
^  Wei  may  we  curse  our  abbes  and  our  place. 
Our  statutes  sharpe  to  sing  in  copes  wide, 
Chastely  to  keepe  us  out  of  loves  grace, 
And  never  to  fele  comfort  ne  solace : 
Yet  snffre  we  the  heate  of  loves  fire. 
And  after  that  some  other  haply  we  desire. 

**  0  Fortune  cursed,  why  now  and  wherefore 
Hast  thou,"  they  said,  "  berafte  us  libertie, 
Sith  nature  yave  us  instrument  in  store. 
And  appetite  to  love  and  lovers  be  t 
Why  mote  we  suffer  such  adversite, 
Diane  to  serve,  and  Venus  to  refuse  1 
Ful  often  sithe  this  matters  doth  us  muse. 

**  We  serve  and  honour  sore  ayenst  our  will, 
Of  chastite  the  goddes  and  the  queene. 
Us  leefer  were  with  Venus  biden  still. 
And  have  reward  for  love  and  soget  bene 
Unto  these  women  courtly,  fresh,  and  shene  ; 
Fortune  we  curse  thy  wheele  of  variance. 
There  we  were  well  thou  revest  our  plesance." 

Thus  leave  I  them  with  voice  of  plaint  and  care, 
In  raging  wo  crying  full  pitously, 
And  as  I  yede  full  naked  and  fuU  bare. 
Some  I  behold  looking  dispitously. 


On  poverty  that  dedly  cast  their  eye. 

And  **  Welawav,"  they  cried,  and  were  not 

For  they  ne  might  their  glad  desire  attaine. 

For  lacke  of  richeflse  worldly  and  good. 

They  banne  and  curae,  and  weep,  and  sain,  *  Alas, 

That  poverty  hath  us  hent  that  whilom  stood 

At  hertes  ease,  and  free  and  in  good  case. 

But  now  we  dare  not  shew  our  self  in  plaioe, 

Ne  us  embold  to  dwell  in  company. 

There  as  our  herte  wold  love  right  CuthfoUy." 

And  yet  againward  shriked  every  nonne. 

The  pange  of  love  so  straineth  them  to  crie  : 

<<  Now  wo  the  time,"  (quod  they)  **  that  we  be  boon 

This  hatefull  ordre  nise  will  done  us  die, 

We  sighe  and  sobbe,  and  bleden  inwardlyp 

Fretii^  oumelf  with  thought  and  hard  complaint, 

That  me  for  love  we  waxen  wood  and  fiunt." 

And  as  I  stood  beholding  here  and  there, 
I  was  ware  of  a  sort  full  languishing 
Savage  and  wild  of  loking  and  of  chere. 
Their  mantelles  and  their  clothes  ay  tering. 
And  oft  they  were  of  nature  complaining. 
For  they  their  members  lacked,  foot  and  hand. 
With  visage  wry,  and  blind  I  understand. 

They  lacked  shape  and  beauty  to  preferre 
Themself  in  love :  and  said  that  Gud  and  kind. 
Hath  forged  Ihem  to  worshippen  the  sterre, 
Venus  the  bright,  and  leften  all  behind 
His  other  werkes  dene  and  out  of  mind : 
«  For  other  have  their  full  shape  and  beantj. 
And  we"  (quod  they)  **  been  in  deformity.'* 

And  nie  to  them  there  was  a  company 

That  have  the  susters  warried  and  misaaide, 

I  meane  the  three  of  fatal  destiny. 

That  be  our  workers :  sodenly  abraide 

Out  gan  they  cry  as  they  had  been  affraide, 

**  We  curse,"  (quod  they)  '<  that  ever  hath  natare, 

Yformed  us  this  wofull  life  to  endure." 

And  there  eke  was  Contrite  and  jan  repent^ 
Confessing  hole  the  wound  that  Qthere 
Hath  with  the  darte  of  hote  desire  him  meat. 
And  how  that  he  to  love  must  subject  be  ; 
Than  held  he  all  lus  skomes  vanity. 
And  said  that  lovers  held  a  blisful  life, 
Yong  men  and  old,  and  widow,  maid  and  wife. 

**  Bereve  me  goddeaee,"  (quod  he)  "  of  thy  might 

My  skomea  all  and  skoffes,  that  I  have 

No  power  for  to  moken  any  wight, 

That  in  thy  service  dwell :  for  I  did  rave : 

This  know  I  well  right  now  so  god  me  save. 

And  I  shal  be  the  chief  post  of  thy  faith. 

And  love  uphold,  the  revers  who  so  saith."  | 

Dissemble  stode  not  ferre  from  him  in  troth. 

With  party  mantil  party  hode  and  hose, 

And  said  he  had  upon  his  lady  routh, 

And  thus  he  wound  him  in,  and  gan  to  glose 

Of  his  entent  fill  double  I  suppose. 

In  all  the  world  he  said  he  loved  her  wele. 

But  ay  me  thought  he  loved  her  nere  a  dele. 

Eke  Shamfastnesse  was  there  as  I  tooke  hede. 
That  blushed  rede,  and  durst  nat  ben  aknow 
She  lover  was,  for  thereof  had  she  drede ; 
She  stode  and  hing  her  visi^^  downe  alow^ 
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But  such  a  sight  it  was  to  seene  I  trow, 
As  of  these  roses  rody  on  their  stalke. 
There  coud  no  wight  her  spy  to  speak  or  talk. 

In  loyes  art  so  gan  she  to  abashe^ 
Ne  durst  not  utter  al  her  previty : 
Many  a  stripe  and  many  a  grevous  lashe 
She  gaven  to  them  that  wolden  lovers  be^ 
And  hindered  sore  the  simple  comonalty, 
That  in  no  wise  durst  grace  and  mercy  craTe, 
For  were  not  she  they  need  but  ask  and  havei 

Where  if  thev  now  aprochen  for  to  speke, 
Than  ShameisstnesBe  retumeth  them  again : 
They  think(»,  if  we  oar  secrets  counsel  breke^ 
Our  bdies  wil  have  scorn  on  us  certain. 
And  peraventure  thinkoi  great  disdain  : 
Thus  Shamefastnesse  mav  bringen  in  Dispeire, 
I  Whan  she  is  dede  the  toder  will  be  heire. 

I  Come  forth  a  Yaunter,  now  I  ring  thy  bel, 
I  I  spied  him  sone,  to  God  I  make  a  vowe, 
I  He  loked  bhcke  as  fendes  doth  in  Hell, 
I  <<  The  first,"  (quod  he)  "  that  ever  I  did  wowe, 
i  Within  a  wox^e  she  come,  I  wotte  not  how, 
j  So  that  in  armes  was  my  lady  free, 

'  And  so  hath  ben  a  thousand  mo  than  she. 

I 

j  ^  In  England,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Picardy, 
I  Artois,  and  Fraunce,  and  up  in  hie  Holand, 
In  Borgoine,  Naples,  and  Italy, 
Naveme,  and  Qrece,  and  up  in  hethen  lend 
Was  never  woman  yet  that  wold  withstond, 
To  ben  at  [my]  commaundement  whan  I  wold, 
I  lacked  neithsr  silver,  coigne,  ne  gold. 

**  And  there  I  met  with  this  estate  and  that. 

And  her  I  broched,  her,  and  her  I  trow  : 

Lo,  there  goeth  one  of  mine,  and  wotte  ye  what  I 

Yon  fresh  attired  have  I  laid  full  low. 

And  such  one  yonder  eke  right  well  I  know  : 

I  kept  the  statute  whan  we  ay  yfere. 

And  yet  yon  same  hath  made  me  right  good  chore." 

Thus  hath  a  Yaunter  blowen  every  where, 
Al  that  he  knoweth,  and  more  a  wousand  fold  ; 
His  auncestry  of  Idnne  was  to  Liere, 
For  first  he  maketh  promise  for  to  hold 
His  ladies  counoel,  and  it  not  unfold, 
Wherfore  the  secret  whan  he  doUi  unsbitte. 
Than  lieth  he,  that  all  the  world  may  witte. 

For  fiikring  so  his  promise  and  behest, 
I  wounder  sore  he  hath  such  fantasie, 
He  lacketh  wit  I  trow  or  is  a  beast. 
That  can  no  bet  himself  with  reason  gie, 
By  mine  advise  love  shall  be  contraiy 
To  his  availe,  and  him  eke  didionour. 
So  that  in  court  he  shall  no  more  sojonr. 

«  Take  heed,"  (quod  she^  this  Uttle  Philobone, 
**  Where  Env^  rocketh  m  the  comer  yond, 
And  mtteth  dirke,  and  ye  shall  see  anone 
His  leane  body  fading  both  face  and  bond, 
Himselfe  he  fretteth  as  I  understond, 
Witnesse  of  Ovid  methamorphosose, 
The  lovers  fo  he  is,  I  will  not  glose. 

<*  For  where  a  lover  thinketh  him  promote 
Envy  will  gmtch,  repining  at  his  wele. 
It  Bwelleth  sore  about  his  hertes  rote^ 
That  in  no  wise  he  cannot  live  in  hele. 


And  if  the  faithful  to  his  Udy  stele. 

Envy  will  noise  and  ring  it  round  about, 

And  sey  much  worse  tlum  done  is  out  of  dout." 

And  Privy  Thought  rejoysing  of  himselfe, 

Stood  not  ferre  thence  in  abite  marvellous, 

*'  Yon  is,**  (thought  I)  '<  some  spirit  or  some  elfe. 

His  subtill  image  is  so  curious : 

How  is,"  ^quod  I )  « that  he  is  shaded  thus 

With  yonaer  dotn,  I  n'ot  of  what  colour  1" 

And  nere  I  went  luod  gan  to  lere  and  pore ; 

And  framed  him  a  question  full  hard, 

<«  What  is,"  (quod  I)  <«  the  thing  thou  lovest  best. 

Or  what  is  bote  unto  thy  paines  hard  I 

Me  thinke  thou  livest  here  in  great  unrest, 

Thou  wandrest  aye  from  south  to  east  and  west, 

And  east  to  north  as  ferre  as  I  can  see. 

There  is  no  place  in  court  may  holden  thee. 

**  Whom  foUowest  thou,  where  is  thv  herte  yset  t 

But  mv  demaund  asoile  I  thee  require." 

"  Me  thought,"  (quod  he)  "  no  creature  may  let 

Me  to  ben  here,  and  where  as  I  desire  : 

For  where  as  absence  hath  done  out  the  fire. 

My  mery  thought  it  kindeleth  yet  againe, 

That  bodely  me  thinke  with  my  soveraine 

**  I  standandspeake,and  laugh,andkis8e,and  halse ; 
So  that  my  thought  oomforteth  me  ful  oft : 
I  think  god  wote,  though  al  the  world  be  false, 
I  will  be  true,  I  thinke  also  how  soft 
M^  lady  is  in  speach,  and  this  on  loft 
Bringeth  min  herte  with  ioy  and  great  gladnes, 
This  privy  thought  alayeth  mine  heavines. 

**  And  what  I  thinke  or  where  to  be,  no  man 
In  all  this  Earth  can  tell  y  wis  but  I ; 
And  eke  there  n'is  no  swalow  swift,  ne  swan 
So  wight  of  wing,  ne  half  so  yeme  can  flie ; 
For  I  fean  bene  and  that  right  sodeuly. 
In  Heven,  in  Hell,  in  PariMise,  and  here. 
And  with  my  lady  whan  I  will  desire. 

*<  I  am  of  counsell  ferre  and  wide  I  wote. 

With  lorde  and  lady,  and  their  privite 

I  wotte  it  all,  and  be  it  colde  or  hote. 

They  shall  not  speake  witliout  licence  of  me, 

I  mine  in  soch  as  seasonable  be. 

For  first  the  thing  is  thought  within  the  hart. 

Ere  any  word  out  from  the  mouth  astart." 

And  with  the  word  Thought  bad  farewel  and  yede: 
Eke  forth  went  I  to  seeue  the  courts  guise, 
And  at  the  doore  came  in,  so  God  me  spede, 
Twen^  courteours  of  age  and  of  assise 
Liehe  high,  and  brode,  and  as  I  me  advise, 
The  Golden  Love,  and  Leden  Love  they  bight. 
The  tone  was  sad,  the  toder  glad  and  light. 

^  Yes  drawyoor  herte  with  all  your  force  and  might. 
To  lustiuesse  and  ben  as  ye  have  seid. 
And  thinke  that  I  no  drope  of  favour  bight, 
Ne  never  had  unto  your  desire  obeid. 
Till  Bodenly  me  thought  me  was  affraied. 
To  scene  you  waxe  so  dede  of  countenaunce. 
And  Pite  bade  me  done  yon  some  pleasaunce. 

"  Out  of  her  shrine  she  rose  from*  death  to  live, 
And  in  mine  eare  full  prively  she  spake, 
'  Doth  not  your  servaunt  hens  awav  to  drive, 
Rosial,'  (quod  she)  and  than  mine  herte  it  brake, 
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'  For  tenderiche :  and  where  I  found  moch  lacke. 
In  your  person,  than  I  my  aelfe  bethought, 
Andaaide,  this  ia  theman  mine  hearte  hath  Bought*' 

"  Gramercy  Pity,  might  I  but  suffise, 

To  yeve  due  laude  unto  thy  shrine  of  gold, 

God  wotte  I  would :  for  aith  that  thou  did  rise 

From  death  to  live  for  me,  I  am  behold 

To  thanken  you  a  thousand  times  told. 

And  eke  my  lady  Rosial  the  shene. 

Which  hath  in  comfort  set  mine  herte  ywene. 

**  And  here  I  make  mine  protestacion, 

And  depely  swere  as  mine  power  to  bene 

Faithful,  gevoide  of  variacion, 

And  her  forbeare  in  anger  or  in  tene. 

And  serviceable  to  my  worldes  quene. 

With  al  my  reason  and  intelligence. 

To  done  her  honour  high  and  reverence." 

I  had  not  spoke  so  sone  the  worde,  but  she. 
My  soveraine,  did  thanke  roe  hertely. 
And  said,<<  Abide,  ye  shall  dwell  still  with  me, 
Till  season  come  of  May,  for  than  truly. 
The  king  of  love  and  all  his  company, 
Shall  hold  his  feste  fuU  rially  and  well," 
And  there  I  bode  till  that  the  season  fell. 


On  May  day  whan  the  larke  began  to  rise. 
To  matens  went  the  lusty  nightmgale. 
Within  a  temple  shapen  hauthom  wise. 
He  might  not  slepe  in  all  the  nightertale, 
But^  Domine  labia"  gan  he  cry  and  gale, 
"  My  lippes  open  lord  of  love  I  cry. 
And  let  my  mouth  thy  preising  now  bewry.'* 

The  egle  sang  «  Venite  bodies  all. 

And  let  us  joy  to  love  that  is  our  health,*' 

And  to  the  deske  anon  they  gan  to  fall. 

And  who  came  late  he  preesed  in  by  stealth  : 

Than  sayd  the  faucon  our  own  hertes  wealth, 

*'  Domine  Dominut  ftoster  I  wote. 

Ye  be  the  God  that  done  us  brenne  thus  hote." 

**  Catli  enarrani"  said  the  popingay, 

*<  Your  might  is  told  in  Heaven  and  firmanent,** 

And  tlian  came  in  the  gold-finch  freslie  and  gay, 

And  said  this  psalme  with  hertily  glad  intent 

**  Domini  est  terra"  this  laten  intent. 

The  God  of  love  hath  yerth  in  governaunce  : 

And  than  the  wren  gan  skippen  and  to  daunoe. 

"  Jube  Domino  O  lord  of  love,  I  pray 
Commaund  me  well  this  lesson  for  to  rede. 
This  legende  is  of  all  that  woulden  dey 
Martires  for  love,  God  yet  the  souls  spede  : 
And  to  thee  Venus  sing  we  out  of  drede. 
By  influence  of  all  thy  vertue  great, 
Besechyng  thee  to  keepe  us  in  our  heat." 

The  second  lesson  robin  redebrest  sang, 

**  Haile  to  the  god  and  goddes  of  our  lay," 

And  to  the  lectome  amorously  he  sprong, 

<<  Haile  now,"  (quod  eke)  **  O  fresh  season  of  May, 

Our  moneth  glad  that  singen  on  the  spray. 


Haile  to  the  floures,  rede,  and  whiter  and  blewc^ 
Which  by  Uieir  vertue  maketh  our  lust  new.** 

The  third  lesson  the  turtil  dove  toke  up. 
And  thereat  loush  the  mavis  in  a  scome^ 
He  said,  **  O  God,  as  mote  I  dine  or  suppe. 
This  folish  dove  will  give  us  al  an  home. 
There  ben  right  here  a  thousand  better  borne. 
To  rede  this  lesson,  which  as  well  as  he. 
And  eke  as  bote,  can  love  in  all  degree." 

The  turtil  dove  said,  ^  Welcom,  weloom  Maj, 

Gladsom  and  light  to  lovers  that  ben  trew  : 

I  thanke  thee  lord  of  love  that  doth  purvey. 

For  me  to  rede  this  lesson  al  of  dewe. 

For  in  good  soth  of  corage  I  pursue. 

To  serve  my  make  till  death  us  must  depart,** 

And  than  **  Tu  autem"  sang  he  all  apart. 

^  Te  deum  amori^  sang  the  throstel  eocke  ; 

Tuball  himselfe  the  first  musician. 

With  key  of  armony  coude  not  onlocke. 

So  sweto  tewne  as  diat  the  throstel  can  : 

**■  The  lorde  of  love  we  pray8en,"(quod  he)  than. 

And  so  done  al  the  foufes  great  and  lite, 

<<  Honour  we  May,  in  fals  lovers  dispite." 

*'  DommuM  regnavit^  said  the  pecocke  there;, 

**  The  lord  of  love  that  mighty  prince  ywis, 

He  is  received  here  and  every  where : 

J\row  «Au6«totomng:*'—«What  meaneth  thbr* 

Said  than  the  linet ;  ^  welcome  lord  of  blisae  :" 

Out  sterto  the  owle  with  ^  Benedidte" 

**  What  meaneth  all  this  mery  fare  'f*  (quod  he.) 

"  Laudatt^  sang  the  lai'ke  with  voice  fnl  shrtl. 
And  eke  the  kight  **  O  admirabile, 
This  quere  wil  thorow  mine  ears  pers  and  thril. 
But  what,  welcome  this  May  season,"(quod  he) 
**  And  honour  to  the  lord  of  love  mote  be, 
That  hath  this  feste  so  solempne  and  so  hie," 
**  Amen"  said  al,  and  so  said  eke  the  pie. 

And  forth  the  cockow  gan  procede  anon. 
With  **  Benedietiu"  thanking  God  in  hast. 
That  in  this  May  would  visite  them  echon. 
And  gladden  them  all  while  the  feast  shai  laat. 
And  Sierewithai  a  laughter  out  he  brast, 
<*  I  thanke  it  God  that  I  should  end  the  song. 
And  all  the  service  which  hath  ben  ao  long.  ~ 
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Thus  sang  they  all  the  service  of  the  feste. 
And  that  was  done  right  erly  to  my  dome. 
And  forth  goth  all  the  court  both  most  and  leste. 
To  fetch  the  floures  fresh,  and  braunch  and  blome. 
And  namely  hauthorn  brought  both  page  and  grume 
With  fresh  garlants  party  blew  and  wtiite. 
And  than  rejoysen  in  their  great  delite. 

Eke  ech  at  other  threw  the  floures  bright. 

The  primerose,  the  violete,  and  the  gold. 

So  than  as  I  beheld  the  royall  sight. 

My  lady  gan  me  sodenly  behold. 

And  with  a  trewe  love  plited  many  a  fold. 

She  smote  me  through  the  very  heart  as  blive. 

And  Venus  yet  I  thanke  I  am  alive. 

sxpuar. 
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PiTiK  that  I  have  soueht  so  yore  agon 
With  herte  sore,  and  full  of  besie  paine. 
That  in  this  worlde  was  never  wignt  so  wo 
Without  deathe,  and  if  I  shall  not  faine. 
My  purpose  was  to  Pitie  to  complaine 
Upon  the  cruelty  and  tyranny 
Of  Love,  that  for  my  trouth  doth  me  dye. 

And  that  I  by  length  of  certaine  ^eares 
Had  ever  in  one  sought  a  time  to  speke, 
To  Pitie  ran  I,  all  bespreint  with  teares. 
To  prayen  her  on  Cruelty  me  awreke  ; 
But  or  I  might  with  any  word  out  br^e. 
Or  tell  her  any  of  my  paiues  smerte, 
I  found  her  dead  and  buried  in  an  herte. 

Adowne  I  fell,  whan  I  saw  the  herse, 
Dead  as  a  stone,  while  that  swoone  me  last. 
But  up  I  rose  with  colour  full  diverse, 
And  pitously  on  her  mine  eyen  I  cast. 
And  nearer  the  corse  I  gan  preasen  fast. 
And  for  the  soule  I  shope  me  for  to  pray, 
I  was  but  lome,  there  was  no  more  to  say. 

Thus  am  I  slaine,  sith  that  Pitie  is  dead, 

Alas,  the  day  that  ever  it  should  fall  I 

What  manor  man  dare  now  hold  up  his  head  1 

To  whom  shall  now  any  sorrowful  herte  call  1 

Now  Cruelty  hath  cast  to  slee  us  all 

In  idle  hope,  folke  rechelesse  of  paine, 

Sith  she  is  dead,  to  whom  shall  we  complaine  t 

But  yet  encreaseth  me  this  wonder  new. 

That  no  wight  wote  that  she  is  dead  but  I, 

So  many  men  as  in  her  time  her  knew. 

And  yet  she  deyde  so  suddainly. 

For  I  have  sought  her  ever  full  busily, 

Sith  I  had  first  wit  or  mind. 

But  she  was  dead,  ere  I  could  her  find. 

About  her  herse  there  stooden  lustily 
Withouten  any  mo,  as  thoughte  me. 
Bounty,  perfitely  well  armed  and  richely, 
And  fresh  Beaute,  Lust,  and  Jolite, 
AsBured-numner,  Youth,  and  Honeste, 
Wisedome,  Estate,  Drede,  and  Govemaunce, 
Confedred  both  by  bond  and  alliaunce. 

A  complaint  had  I  written  in  my  honde, 
To  have  put  to  Pitie,  as  a  bill. 
But  I  there  all  this  company  fonde, 
That  rather  would  all  my  cause  spUl, 
Than  do  me  helpe  :  I  hold  my  plamt  still 
For  to  those  folke  withouten  faile, 
Without  Pitie  there  may  no  bill  avail. 


Than  leave  all  vertnes,  save  only  Pitie, 
Kepiug  the  corse,  as  ye  have  heard  me  saine, 
Confedred  by  honde  until  Crueltie, 
And  be  assented  wban  I  shall  be  shune  ; 
And  I  have  put  my  coroplainte  up  againe. 
For  to  my  foes  my  bill  I  dare  not  shewe 
The  effect,  which  saith  thus  in  wordes  fewe. 

**  Humblest  of  herte,  highest  of  reverence, 
Benigne  floure,  croune  of  vertues  all, 
Sheweth  unto  your  royall  excellence 
Your  servaunt,  if  I  durst  me  so  call. 
His  mortall  harme  in  which  he  is  y&ll, 
And  nought  all  only  for  his  wofull  fare, 
But  for  your  renome,  as  he  shall  declare. 

^  It  standeth  thus,  that  contraire  Crueltie 

Allied  is  ayenst  your  regaltie 

Under  colour  of  womanly  beautie, 

(For  men  should  not  know  her  tyrannie) 

With  Bountie,  Oentillesse,  and  Courtesie, 

And  hath  deprived  you  of  your  place. 

That  is  hie  iNsautie,  appertenaunt  to  your  grace. 

'<  For  Kindly,  by  your  heritage  right 
Ye  be  annexed  ever  unto  Bountie, 
And  verely  ye  ought  to  doe  your  might 
To  helpe  Trouth  in  his  adversitie  : 
Ye  be  also  the  croune  of  beautie. 
And  certes,  if  ye  want  in  these  twaine 
The  world  is  lore,  there  is  no  more  to  saine. 

"  Eke  what  availeth  manner  and  gentilesse 

Without  you,  benigne  creature  ? 

Shall  Crueltie  be  your  govemeresse  t 

Alas,  what  herte  may  it  long  endure ! 

Wherefore,  but  ye  rather  take  cui-e 

To  breake  tliat  perilous  alliaunce. 

Ye  sleen  hem  that  been  in  your  obeysaunce. 

"  And  further,  if  ye  suffer  this, 
Your  renome  is  fordo  in  a  throw, 
•There  shall  no  man  wete  what  pitie  is, 
Alas,  that  ever  your  renome  is  fall  so  low  ! 
Ye  be  also  fro  your  heritage  ythrow ; 
But  Crueltie,  that  occupieth  your  place. 
And  we  dispaired  that  seeken  your  grace. 

"  Have  mercy  on  me,  thou  Herenus,  queene. 
That  you  have  sought  so  tenderly  and  sore  ; 
Let  some  streame  of  light  on  me  be  scene. 
That  love  and  drede  you  ever  longer  the  more  ; 
For  soothly  to  saine,  I  beare  so  sore, 
And  though  I  be  not  conning  for  to  plaine. 
For  Goddes  love  have  mercy  on  my  paine  ! 
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**  My  jMune  is  this,  that  nought  so  I  desire. 
That  nave  I  not,  ne  nothing  like  thereto 
And  ever  setteth  Desire  mine  herte  on  fire, 
Eke  on  that  other  side  where  that  I  go. 
What  maner  thing  that  may  eneresse  my  wo, 
That  have  I  ready  unsought  every  where. 
Me  lacketh  hut  my  death,  and  then  my  hers. 

«  What  nedeth  to  shew  parcell  of  my  paine  ! 
Sith  every  wo,  that  herte  may  hethinke, 
I  suffer,  and  yet  I  dare  not  to  you  plaine. 
For  well  I  wote,  though  I  wake  or  wink% 


Ye  recke  not  whether  I  flete  orsinke  ; 
And  nathelesse  yet  my  tronth  I  shall 
Unto  my  death,  and  that  shall  well  be  aene. 

**  This  is  to  satne,  I  will  be  yours  ever. 
Though  ye  me  slee  by  Cmeltie  your  fo^ 
Algate  my  spirit  shall  never  disoever 
Fro  your  service,  Iro  any  paine  or  wo. 
Sith  ye  be  yet  dead,  alas,  that  it  is  so  ! 
Thus  for  your  death  I  maye  wepe  and 
With  herte  sore^  and  full  of  busie  paine." 

axpuciT. 
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'<  O  THOU  fiers  God  of  armes.  Mars  the  rede, 
That  in  thy  frosty  eountrey  called  Thrace, 
Within  thy  grisly  temples  full  of  drede. 
Honoured  art  as  patrons  of  that  place. 
With  thee  Bellona,  Pallas  full  of  grace. 
Be  present^  and  mv  song  continue  and  gie  ! 
At  my  beginning  thus  to  thee  I  crie. 

**•  For  it  ftill  depe  is  sonken  in  my  minde 
With  pitous  herte,  in  English  to  endite 
This  old  story,  in  Latine  which  I  flnde. 
Of  queene  Annelida  and  false  Arcite, 
That  elde,  which  all  can  frete  and  bite, 
(And  it  hath  freten  many  a  noble  story,) 
Hath  nigh  devoured  out  of  our  memory. 

^  Be  favourable  eke  thou  Polimnia, 

On  Pemaso  that  hath  Uiy  sisters  glade. 

By  Elicon,  not  far  from  Cina, 

Singest  with  voice  memorial  in  the  shade. 

Under  the  laurer,  which  that  may  not  fade. 

And  do  that  I  my  ship  to  haven  winne  1 

First  follow  I  Stace,  and  after  him  Corinne." 

Jamqtie  domoi  pairias  Ciihim  pott  atpera  gentU, 
Pralia  laurigeo  tubeuniem  Thesea  currut 
Latifid  plaunts  miisusque  ad  tidera  tmlgif  jfc. 

Whan  Theseus  with  warres  long  and  great, 
The  aspre  folke  of  Cithe  had  overcome. 
The  laurer  crowned  in  his  chaire  gold  beat. 
Home  to  his  country  houses  is  ycome. 
For  which  the  people  blisful  all  and  some. 
So  criden,  that  to  the  sterres  it  went, 
And  him  to  honouren  did  all  hir  entent. 

Before  this  duke  in  sign  of  victory. 
The  trompee  come,  and  in  his  baner  large, 
The  imaffe  of  Mars,  and  in  token  of  glory. 
Men  mi^t  see  of  treasure  many  a  charge. 
Many  a  oright  helm,  and  many  a  spere  and  targe, 
Many  a  fresh  knight,  and  many  a  blisful  rout. 
On  horse  and  on  foot,  in  all  the  field  about. 

Ipolita  his  wife,  the  hardy  queene 
Of  Cithia,  that  he  conquered  had, 
With  Emily  her  young  suster  shene, 
Faire  in  a  chaire  of  gold  he  with  him  lad, 


That  all  the  ground  about  her  chair  she  sprmd 
With  brightness  of  beauty  in  her  face. 
Fulfilled  of  largesse  and  of  grace. 

With  his  triumph  and  laurer  crowned  thus. 
In  all  the  floure  of  fortunes  yeving, 
Let  I  this  noble  prince  Theseus 
Toward  Athenes  in  his  way  riding, 
And  fonde  I  woll  in  shortly  to  bring 
The  slye  way  of  that  I  gan  to  write. 
Of  queene  Annelida  and  false  Arcite. 

Mars,  that  through  his  furious  course  of  ire. 

The  old  wrath  of  Juno  to  fulfill. 

Hath  set  the  peoples  hertes  both  on  fire 

Of  Thebes  and  Grece,  and  everich  other  to  kill 

With  bloody  spores,  rested  never  still. 

But  throng  now  here,  now  there,  among  hon  both. 

That  everich  other  slue,  so  were  they  wroth. 

For  whan  Amphiorax  and  Tideus^ 

Ipomedon  and  Partinope  also 

Were  dedde,  and  slain  proud  Campanens, 

And  whan  the  wretched  Thebans  brethren  two 

Were  slain,  and  king  Adrastus  home  ygo^ 

So  desolate  stood  Thebes  and  so  bare. 

That  no  wight  could  remedy  his 


And  whan  the  old  Creon  gan  espy 

How  that  the  blood  royal  was  brought  adown. 

He  held  the  dtee  by  his  tyranny. 

And  did  the  gentils  of  that  reeioun 

To  been  his  uiends,  and  dwell  in  the  toon. 

So  what  for  love  of  him,  and  what  lor  awe, 

The  noble  folke  were  to  the  towne  ydrai 


Among  all  these,  Annelida  the  queene 
Of  Ermony  was  in  that  towne  dwelling. 
That  fiurer  was  than  the  Sonne  sheeoe, 
Throughout  Ihe  world  so  gan  her  name  ^zing^ 
That  her  to  see  had  every  wight  liking. 
For  as  of  trouth,  is  there  none  her  liche 
Of  all  the  women  in  this  world  riche. 

Yong  was  this  queene,  of  twen^  yere  old. 
Of  middle  stature,  and  of  soch  fairnease^ 
That  Nature  had  a  joy  her  to  behold. 
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And  for  to  speaken  of  her  stedfastnesBe, 
She  pMsed  hath  Penelope  and  Lncresse, 
And  ahortlj  if  she  may  ben  comprehended^ 
In  her  might  nothing  been  amended. 

This  Theban  knight  eke  sothe  to  sain. 
Was  yong,  therto  withall  a  losty  knight. 
But  he  was  donble  in  love,  and  nothing  plain, 
*  And  snbtill  in  that  craft  over  any  wight. 
And  with  his  cunning  wan  this  lady  bright : 
For  80  feiforth  he  gan  her  trouth  assure. 
That  she  him  trusteth  over  any  creature. 

What  should  I  sain  I  she  loveth  Arcite  so 
That  whan  that  he  was  absent  any  throw, 
Anone  her  thought  her  herte  brast  atwo. 
For  in  her  sight  to  her  he  bare  him  low, 
So  that  she  wende  have  all  his  herte  yknow. 
But  he  was  lalse,  it  n'as  but  fayned  chore. 
As  nedeth  not  soche  crafte  men  to  lere. 

But  neverthelesse,  full  mikell  businesse 
Had  he,  er  that  he  might  his  lady  winne, 
And  swore  he  would  dien  for  distresse, 
Or  from  his  witte  he  said  he  would  twinne : 
AUs,  the  while  !  for  it  was  routh  and  ainne, 
That  she  upon  his  sorrowes  would  rue, 
But  nothing  thinketh  the  fiUse  as  doth  the  true. 

Her  fredome  found  Arcite  in  soeh  manors, 

That  all  was  his  that  die  hath,  moch  or  lito, 

Ne  to  no  creature  made  she  cheer, 

Further  than  it  liked  to  Arcite, 

There  was  no  lack  with  which  he  might  her  wite. 

She  was  so  ferforth  yeven  him  to  please. 

That  all  that  liked  him  did  her  ease. 

There  n'as  to  her  no  maner  letter  sent, 
That  touched  love,  from  any  maner  wight, 
That  she  ne  shewed  him,  or  it  was  brent. 
So  plain  she  was,  and  did  her  full  might. 
That  she  n^  hide  nothing  from  her  knight, 
Lest  he  of  any  nntronth  her  upbreyde  ; 
Without  bode  his  herte  she  obeyd. 

And  eke  he  made  him  jalous  over  her. 
That  what  that  any  man  had  to  her  sayd. 
Anon  he  would  praien  her  to  swere 
What  was  that  word,  or  make  him  yvell  apaid. 
Than  wende  she  out  of  her  wit  have  braid. 
But  all  was  but  sleight  and  flatterie, 
Without  love  he  fained  jelousie. 

And  all  this  tooke  she  so  debonairly, 
That  all  his  wiU  her  thought  it  skilful  thing. 
And  ever  the  longer  she  loved  him  tenderly. 
And  did  him  honour  as  he  were  a  king. 
Her  herte  was  to  him  wedded  with  a  ring, 
For  so  ferforth  upon  trouth  is  her  enten^ 
That  where  he  goth  her  herte  with  him  went. 

Whan  she  shal  eat,  on  him  is  so  her  thought. 
That  well  unneth  of  meate  toke  she  keepe. 
And  whan  she  was  to  her  rest  brought. 
On  him  she  thought  alway  till  that  she  slepe. 
Whan  he  was  al»ent,  prively  doth  she  wepe  ; 
Thus  liveth  hire  Annelida  the  queene. 
For  false  Ardte,  that  did  her  all  this  tene. 

This  false  Arcite,  of  his  newfanglenesse, 
For  she  to  him  so  lowly  was  and  trewe. 


Tooke  lesse  deintee  for  her  stedfastnesae, 
And  saw  another  lady  proude  and  newe. 
And  iright  anon  he  cUd  him  in  her  hewe, 
Wote  I  not  whether  in  white,  reed,  or  grene, 
And  falsed  faire  Annelida  the  queene. 

But  neverthelesse,  great  wonder  was  it  none 

Though  he  were  false,  for  it  is  tiie  kind  of  man, 

Sith  Lamech  was,  that  is  so  long  agone. 

To  be  in  love  as  false  as  ever  he  can. 

He  was  the  first  father  that  began 

To  loven  two,  and  was  in  bigamye. 

And  he  found  tents  first,  but  if  men  lye. 

This  false  Arcite,  somewhat  must  he  faine. 
Whan  he  was  false,  to  coveren  his  tratourie. 
Right  as  an  horse,  that  can  both  bite  and  plaine. 
For  he  bare  her  in  honde  of  treacherie. 
And  swore  he  ooude  her  doublenesse  espye. 
And  all  was  falsenesse  that  she  to  him  ment ; 
Thus  swore  this  thefe,  and  forth  his  way  he  went 

Alas,  what  herte  might  endure  it, 

For  routhe  or  wo,  her  sorrow  for  to  tell  f 

Or  what  man  hath  the  cunning  or  the  wit, 

Or  what  man  might  within  the  chambre  dwell, 

If  I  to  him  rehersen  shall  the  Hell 

That  suff^tli  fayre  Annelida  the  queene, 

For  &lse  Arcite,  that  did  her  all  this  tene  I 

She  wepeih,  waileth,  and  swouneth  pitously. 
To  ground  deed  ehe  falleth  as  a  stone 
Crampisheth  her  limmes  crokedly. 
She  speketh  as  her  witte  were  all  agone. 
Other  colour  than  ashen  hath  she  none, 
Ne  none  other  word  speketh  she  moch  or  lite. 
But  ^  Mercy,  cruell  herte,  mine  Arcite." 

And  thus  endureth,  til  that  she  was  so  mate 
That  she  ne  hath  foot,  on  which  she  may  sustene. 
But  forth  languishing  ever  in  this  estate, 
Of  which  Arcite  hath  neyther  routhe  ne  tene, 
His  herte  was  elswhere  newe  and  grene, 
That  on  her  wo,  ne  deineth  him  not  to  tiiink. 
Him  recketh  never  whether  she  flete  or  sinks. 

This  newe  lady  holdeth  him  so  narowe. 
Up  by  the  bridel,  at  the  staves  end. 
That  every  word  he  dred  it  as  an  arowe. 
Her  daunger  made  him  both  bowe  and  bend, 
And  as  her  luste,  made  him  tume  or  wend. 
For  she  ne  graunted  him  in  her  living, 
No  grace,  why  that  he  hath  to  sing. 

But  drove  him  forth,  unneth  list  her  know 
That  he  was  servaunt  unto  her  ladyship, 
But  lest  he  were  proude,  she  helde  him  lowe, 
Thus  serveth  he,  without  meate  or  up, 
She  sent  him  now  to  land,  and  now  to  ship. 
And  for  she  yave  hun  daunger  all  his  fill, 
Therfore  she  had  him  at  her  owne  will. 

Ensample  of  this,  ye  thrifty  women  all. 

Take  hede  of  Annelida  and  false  Arcite, 

That  for  her  list  him  her  dere  herte  call. 

And  was  so  meke,  therefore  he  loved  her  lite. 

The  kinde  of  mannes  herte  is  to  delite 

On  thing  that  straunge  is,  al  so  God  me  save. 

For  what  they  may  not  get,  that  wold  they  have. 
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Now  turae  we  to  Annelida  ayen, 
That  pineth  day  by  day  in  languiBhing, 
Bat  whan  she  saw  that  her  ne  gate  no  geyn, 
Upon  a  day  full  aorrowfully  wepying. 
She  cast  her  for  to  make  a  compUiining, 
And  with  her  owne  hand  she  gan  it  write. 
And  aent  it  to  her  Theban  knight  Arcite. 


THE  COMPLAINT   OF  ANNELmA   TO 
FALSE  ARCITB. 


it 


So  thirled  with  the  point  of  remembrannce, 
Theswerde  ofsorowe^  whette  witbfalae  pleasaunoe, 
Mme  herte  bare  of  bliase,  and  bUick  of  hew 
That  tamed  is  to  quaking  all  my  daanoe, 
My  sewerty  is  a  waped  countenaonoe, 
Sens  it  avayleth  nousht  to  ben  trew  : 
For  who  so  trew  is,  it  shall  her  rew. 
That  serveth  love,  and  doth  her  obsenraunce 
Alway  to  one,  and  chaungeth  for  no  new. 

«  I  wote  my  aelfe  as  well  as  any  wight. 
For  I  loved  one,  with  all  mine  herte  and  might 
More  than  my  self  an  hundred  thousand  sith. 
And  called  him  my  hertes  life,  my  knight. 
And  was  all  his,  as  ferre  as  it  was  right. 
And  whan  that  he  was  glad,  than  was  I  blithe. 
And  his  disease  was  my  death  as  swithe. 
And  he  ayen,  his  trouUi  hath  me  plight. 
For  evermore  hys  lady  me  to  kithe. 

<<  Now  is  he  false  alas,  and  causeles. 
And  of  my  wo  he  is  so  routhles. 
That  with  a  worde  him  list  not  onc«  daine, 
To  bring  ayen  my  sorowfull  herte  in  pees, 
For  he  is  caught  up  in  another  lees  ; 
Bight  as  him  list,  ne  laugheth  at  my  paiue, 
And  I  ne  can  mine  herte  not  restraine 
For  to  love  him  yet  alway  nevertheles, 
And  of  all  this  I  n'ot  to  whom  to  plaine. 

«  And  should  I  plaine,  alas,  the  hard  stounde. 
Unto  my  foe,  that  yave  mine  herte  a  wounde, 
And  yet  desireth  that  mine  haime  be  more^ 
Now  certes  farther  woU  I  never  found. 
None  oUier  helpe,  my  sores  for  to  sound. 
My  desteny  hath  shaped  so  full  yore, 
I  woU  none  other  medicine  ne  lore, 
I  woll  ben  aye  there  I  was  ones  bound. 
That  X  have  said,  be  said  for  evermore. 

**  Alas,  where  is  become  your  gentilnesse, 
Your  words  full  of  pleasaunce  and  humblenesse, 
Your  observaunce  in  so  lowe  manere. 
Your  awayting,  and  your  besineese. 
On  me  that  ye  called  your  maistresse. 
Your  soverune  lady  in  this  worlde  here  1 
Alas,  is  there  neyther  worde  ne  chere. 
Ye  vouchsafe  upon  mine  hevinesse  1 
Alas,  your  love,  I  buy  it  all  to  dere. 

«  Now  certes  swete,  though  that  ye 

Thus  causelesse  the  cause  be, 

Of  my  deedly  adversite, 

Your  manly  reason  ought  it  to  respite. 

To  slee  your  frende,  and  namely  me. 

That  never  yet  in  no  degre 

Offended  you,  as  wisely  he 

That  all  wote,  of  wo  my  soule  quite. 


"  But  for  I  was  so  playne,  Arcite, 
In  all  my  workea  mudi  and  lite. 
And  was  ao  besie  yon  to  delite, 
Myne  honour  save,  meke,  kinde,  and  fref 
Therefore  ye  put  in  me  this  wite : 
Alas,  ye  retche  not  a  mite. 
Though  Uiat  the  swerde  of  sorow  bite 
My  wofull  herte,  through  your  cruelty. 

*<  My  sweet  foe^  why  do  ye  so  for  shame. 
And  tlunke  ye  that  furthered  be  your  name. 
To  love  a  newe,  and  ben  untrew  aye. 
And  put  you  in  slander  now  and  blame. 
And  do  to  me  adverntie  and  grame. 
That  love  you  most,  God  thou  west,  alwaye  ? 
Yet  tume  ayen,  and  yet  be  playne  some  daye. 
And  than  shall  this  that  now  is  mis,  ben  game. 
And  all  foryeve,  while  I  lyve  may. 

"  Lo,  herte  myne,  al  this  is  for  to  saine,   ' 
As  whether  shall  I  pray  or  els  pUine, 
Which  is  the  way  to  done  you  to  be  trewe  t 
For  either  mote  I  have  you  in  my  chaine. 
Or  with  the  deth  ye  mote  depart  us  twaine. 
There  bethe  none  other  meane  wayes  new. 
For  God  so  wisely  on  my  soule  rew(». 
As  verily  ye  sUine  me  with  the  paine. 
That  mowe  ye  see  unfained  on  mine  hewe. 

^  For  thus  f erforth  have  I  my  deth  sought. 
My  selfe  I  murder  with  my  privie  thou^t» 
For  sorow  and  routh  of  your  unkindnesse^ 
I  wepe,  I  waile,  I  fast,  lUl  helpeth  naught, 
I  voide  joy  tibat  is  to  speake  of  aught^ 
I  voide  company,  I  flie  gladnesae ; 
Who  may  avaunt  her  better  of  hevinesse, 
Than  1 1  and  to  this  plite  have  ye  me  brought. 
Without  gilte,  me  needeth  no  witnesse. 

**  And  should  I  pray,  and  weiven  womanhede. 

Nay  rather  deatii,  than  do  so  foule  a  dede^ 

And  aske  mercy  and  giltlesse,  what  nede  t 

And  if  I  plaine  what  life  I  lede, 

You  recketh  not,  that  know  I  out  of  drede^ 

And  if  I  unto  you  mine  othes  bede 

For  mine  excuse,  a  scome  shall  be  my  mede. 

Your  chere  floureth,  but  it  woll  not  sede. 

Full  long  agon  I  might  have  taken  hede. 

**  For  though  I  had  you  to  morow  agayne, 

I  might  as  well  hold  Aprill  from  raine^ 

As  holde  you  to  maken  stedfast. 

Almighty  Grod,  of  trouth  the  soverain. 

Where  is  that  trouth  of  man,  who  hath  it  slayn  ? 

She  Uiat  hem  loveth,  shall  hem  find  as  fast, 

As  in  a  tempest  is  a  rotten  mast ; 

Is  that  a  tame  beest,  tliat  is  aye  fiayne 

To  renne  away,  whan  he  is  lest  agaat  f 

**  Now  mercy  sweete,  if  I  misaay. 

Have  I  aught  said  out  of  the  way, 

I  n'ot,  my  witte  is  all  away, 

I  fare  as  doth  the  songe  of  chanteplenre. 

For  now  I  plaine,  and  now  I  play, 

I  am  so  mased  that  I  dey, 

Arcite  hath  borne  away  the  key 

Of  all  my  world,  and  my  good  aventure. 

*<  For  in  this  world  there  is  no  ereiatare^ 
Walking  in  more  discomfiture. 
Than  I,  ne  more  sorowe  endure. 
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For  if  I  aleepe  a  farlonge  way  or  tway, 

Than  thinketh  me  that  your  figure 

Before  me  stant  dad  in  amire, 

Efte  to  profre  a  newe  assure, 

For  to  ben  trewe,  and  mercy  me  to  pray. 

**  The  long  night,  this  wonder  sight  ydrie, 
That  on  we  £ky  for  such  affray  I  die. 
And  of  all  this  right  naught  ywis  ye  retche, 
Ne  nerermore  mine  eyen  two  ben  drye, 
And  to  your  routh,  and  to  your  trouth  I  crie  ; 
But  well  away,  to  ferre  been  they  to  fetch  ! 
Thus  holdeth  me  my  desteny  a  wretch, 
But  me  to  rede  out  of  this  drede  or  gie, 
Ne  may  my  wit  (so  weake  is  it)  not  stretch. 

"  Than  end  I  thus,  sith  I  may  do  no  more, 
I  yeve  it  up  for  now  and  evermore 


For  I  shall  never  elte  putten  in  balaunee 
My  sikemesse,  ne  leme  of  lore  the  lore, 
But  as  the  swan,  I  have  herde  say  full  yore, 
Ayenst  his  deth  woU  sing  in  his  penaunce. 
So  sing  I  here  the  destinie  and  chaunce, 
How  that  Arcite,  Annelida  so  sore 
Hath  thrilled  witli  the  point  of  remembraunce. 

Whan  that  Annelida  this  wofull  queene. 
Hath  of  her  hand  written  in  this  wise. 
With  face  deed,  betwixt  pale  and  greene. 
She  fell  a  swoune,  and  sithe  she  gan  to  rise, 
And  unto  Mars  avoweth  sacrifise 
Within  the  temple,  with  a  sorowful  chere. 
That  shapen  was,  as  ye  may  pUinly  here. 
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The  lyfe  so  short,  the  craft  so  long  to  leme, 
Th'assay  so  hard,  so  sharpe  the  conquering. 
The  drttidful  joy  alway  tlut  flit  so  yeme. 
All  this  mean  I  by  Loye,  that  my  feeling 
Astonieth  with  his  wonderful  werkyng. 
So  sore  ywis,  that  whan  I  on  him  think. 
Naught  wete  1  wel,  whether  I  flete  or  sink. 

For  all  be  that  I  know  not  Love  in  dede, 
Ne  wot  how  that  he  quiteth  folke  hir  hire, 
Yet  happeth  me  full  oft  in  bookes  rede 
Of  his  myracles,  and  of  his  cruell  ire. 
There  rede  I  well,  he  woll  be  lorde  and  sire  : 
I  dare  not  say  his  strokes  be  sore. 
But  God  save  such  a  lorde,  I  can  no  more. 

Of  usage,  what  for  lust  and  what  for  lore, 

On  bookes  rede  I  of,  as  I  you  told, 

Bnt  wherfore  speake  I  all  this  1  naught  yore 

Agon,  it  happed  me  to  behold 

Upon  a  booke  was  ywritton  with  letters  old, 

And  thereupon  a  certain  thing  to  leme. 

The  long  day  full  fast  I  radde  and  yeme. 

For  out  of  the  old  fieldes,  as  men  saithe, 
Cometh  al  this  new  come  fro  yere  to  yere. 
And  out  of  old  bookes,  in  good  faithe, 
Cometh  all  this  new  science  that  men  lore. 
But  now  to  purpose,  as  of  this  mattere. 
To  rede  forUi  it  gan  me  so  delite, 
That  all  that  day  me  thought  it  but  a  lite. 

This  booke  of  which  I  make  mencion. 
Entitled  was  risht  thus,  as  I  shall  toll, 
Tullios  of  the  areame  of  Scipion  z 
Chapiters  seren  it  had,  of  Heaven  and  Hell, 
And  Earth,  and  soules  that  therein  dwell. 
Of  which  as  shortly  as  I  can  it  treate. 
Of  his  sentence  I  woll  you  saine  the  greato. 


First  telleth  it,  whan  Scipion  was  come 
In  Affricke,  how  he  metoth  Massinisse, 
That  him  for  joy,  in  armes  hath  ynome,  ^ 
Than  telleth  he  hir  speach  and  all  the  blirae. 
That  was  betwixt  hem  til  the  day  gan  misse. 
And  how  his  auncester  Affrikan  so  dere. 
Gran  in  his  slepe  that  night  til  him  appere. 

Than  telleth  it,  that  from  a  sterrie  place, 
How  Affrikan  hath  him  Cartage  shewed. 
And  warned  him  before  of  all  his  grace, 
And  said  him,  what  man  lered  eyther  lewde. 
That  loveth  common  profite  well  ithewde, 
He  should  into  a  blissfull  place  wend. 
There  as  the  joy  is  without  any  end. 

Than  asked  he,  if  folke  that  here  been  dede 
Have  life,  and  dwelling  in  another  place ! 

And  Affrikan  said  Ye,  without  any  drede. 
And  how  our  present  lives  space 
Ment  but  a  maner  death,  what  way  we  trace. 
And  rightfull  folke,  shuU  ^on  after  they  die 
To  Heaven,  and  shewed  hnn  the  Galaxie. 

Than  shewed  he  him  the  little  earth  that  here  is 

To  regard  of  the  Heavens  quantito. 

And  dfter  shewed  he  hym  the  nine  speris, 

And  after  that  the  melodic  heard  he. 

That  commeth  of  thilke  speres  thrise  three, 

That  Welles  of  musicke  been  and  melodie 

In  this  world  here,  and  cause  of  armonie. 

Than  said  he  him,  sens  Earth  was  so  lite. 
And  full  of  tourment,  and  of  harde  grace. 
That  he  ne  should  him  in  this  world  delite : 
Than  told  he  him,  in  certain  yeres  apace. 
That  every  sterre  should  come  into  his  place, 
There  it  was  first,  and  all  should  out  of  minc^ 
That  in  this  world  is  done  of  all  mankind. 
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Than  pnyed  him  Scipion,  to  tell  him  all 
The  way  to  come  into  that  Heaven  bliwe, 
And  he  said  :  **  First  know  thy  0eUe  immortal], 
And  loke  aie  beeely  that  thou  werche  and  wioee 
To  common  profite,  and  thou  ahalt  not  miaae 
To  come  swihly  unto  that  place  dere, 
That  full  of  blisBe  is,  and  of  eoulee  elere. 

**  And  breakers  of  the  law,  Both  to  saine, 
And  likerouB  folke,  after  that  they  been  dede, 
Shall  whirle  about  the  world  alway  in  paine 
Till  many  a  world  be  passed  out  of  drede, 
And  than,  foryeven  all  hir  wicked  dede. 
Than  shullen  they  oome  to  that  blisfull  place, 
To  which  to  oomen,  God  send  thee  grace." 

The  day  gan  fkilen,  and  the  darke  night 
That  roToth  beastes  from  hir  businesse, 
Beraft  me  my  booke  for  lacke  of  light, 
And  to  my  bedde  I  gan  me  for  to  drosse. 
Fulfilled  of  thought  and  besie  heavinesse. 
For  both  I  had  uiyng,  which  that  I  n'old, 
And  eke  I  ne  had  that  thing  that  I  wold.  . 

But  finally  my  spirite  at  hist, 
Forweary  of  my  labour  all  that  day, 
Tooke  rest,  that  made  me  to  slope  last. 
And  in  my  sleepe  I  mette,  as  that  I  say. 
How  Affrikan,  right  in  the  selfe  ara^ 
That  Scipion  him  saw,  before  that  tide. 
Was  oome,  and  stode  right  at  my  beds  side. 

The  wearie  hunter  sleeping  in  his  bedde. 

The  wood  ayen  his  mind  goeth  anone^ 

The  judge  dremeth  how  his  plees  be  spedde, 

The  carter  dremeth  how  his  cartes  gone, 

The  rich  of  gold,  the  knight  fights  with  his  foiie, 

The  sicke  mette  he  drinketh  of  the  tonne, 

The  lover  mette  he  hath  his  lady  wonne. 

Can  I  not  saine,  if  that  the  cause  were 

For  I  had  radde  of  Afirikan  befome. 

That  made  me  to  mete  that  he  stood  there. 

But  thus  said  he  :  ^  Thou  hast  thee  so  well  borne 

In  looking  of  mine  old  booke  all  to  tozlie, 

Of  which  Macrobie  raught  not  a  lite, 

That  some  dele  of  thy  labour  would  I  quite." 

« 
Citherea,  thou  blisfol  lady  swete. 
That  with  thy  fire  brond  dauntest  whan  thee  leet, 
That  madest  me  this  sweven  for  to  mete. 
Be  thou  my  helpe  in  this,  for  thou  maist  best, 
As  wisely  as  I  seigh  the  north  northwest, 
Whan  I  began  my  sweven  for  to  write, 
So  yeve  me  might  to  rime  it  and  endite. 

This  foresaid  AflfHkan  me  hent  anone. 

And  forUiwith  him  to  a  gate  brought, 

Right  of  a  parke,  walled  with  grene  stone. 

And  over  vie  gate,  with  letters  larse  ywrought, 

There  were  verse  ywritten  as  me  uought 

On  either  halfe,  of  fall  great  difference. 

Of  which  I  shall  you  say  the  playne  sentence  : 

**  Through  me  men  gon  into  the  blisful  place 
Of  hertes  heale  and  dedly  woundes  cure. 
Through  me  men  gon  into  the  well  of  grace, 
There  grene  and  lusty  May  shall  ever  endure. 
This  is  the  way  to  all  good  aventure, 
Be  glad  thou  reader,  and  thy  sorow  off  cast. 
All  open  am  I,  passe  in  and  spede  thee  last." 


^  Through  me  men  gon  "  (than  spake  the  other  side) 

<'  Unto  the  mortall  strokes  of  the  speare. 

Of  which  Disdaine  and  Danger  is  the  gide  ; 

There  never  tree  shall  fruit  ne  leaves  ' 

This  streme  you  ledeth  to  the  sorowful 

There  as  the  fish  in  pryson  is  all  diy. 

The  eschewing  is  onely  the  remedy." 

These  verses  of  gold  and  asore  ywritten  weare^ 

Of  which  I  gan  astonied  to  behold. 

For  with  that  one  enereased  all  my  fearei. 

And  with  that  "Other  gan  my  herte  to  Ixrfde^ 

That  one  me  hette,  that  other  did  me  oolde^ 

No  wit  had  I  for  errour  for  to  diese. 

To  enter  or  flie,  or  me  to  save  or  lese. 

Right  as  betwene  adamants  two^ 
Of  even  weight,  a  peeoe  of  yron  set 
Ne  hath  no  might  to  move  ne  to  ne  ho. 
For  what  that  one  may  hale  that  other  let, 
So  fiured  I,  that  I  n'ist  where  me  was  bet 
To  entre  or  leave,  till  Affrikan  my  gide. 
Me  hent  and  shove  in  at  the  gates  wide. 

And  said,  <'  It  standeth  written  in  thy  Haee, 
Thine  errour,  though  thou  tell  it  not  me. 
But  dread  thee  not  to  come  into  this  plaoe^ 
For  this  writing  is  nothing  meant  by  thee, 
Ne  by  none,  but  he  Love's  servaunt  bee. 
For  thou  of  love  hast  lost  thy  tast  of  gease^ 
As  sicke  men  hath,  of  swete  and  bittenu 


«  But  natheles,  although  thou  be  dull. 
That  thou  canst  not  doe,  yet  mayst  thout 
For  many  a  man  that  may  not  stand  a  puU, 
Yet  liketh  it  him  at  the  wrestlyng  for  to  be. 
And  demeth  yet,  whether  he  doe  bet,  or  he. 
And  if  thou  haddest  connyng  for  t'endite^ 
I  shall  thee  shew  matter  of  to  write." 

And  with  that  my  hand  in  his  he  toke  aiion. 
Of  which  I  comfort  caught,  and  went  in  &rty 
But  Lord  BO  I  was  glad,  and  well  begon. 
For  over  all,  where  I  mine  eyen  east. 
Were  trees  clad  with  leaves,  that  aie  shal  last 
Echo  in  his  kind,  with  colour  fresh  and  giene^ 
As  emeraude,  that  joy  it  was  to  sene. 

The  bnder  oke,  and  eke  the  hardy  aashe, 
The  pillar  elme,  the  coffre  unto  caraine. 
The  boxe  pipe  tree,  holme  to  whippes  lasahe^ 
The  sailing  firre^  the  clpres  death  to  plainer 
The  shooter  ewe,  the  aspe  for  shaftes  phune. 
The  olive  of  peace,  and  eke  the  dronken  vine^ 
The  victor  pahne^  the  laurer  too  divine. 

A  gardein  Baw  I  full  of  bloBomed  bowis, 
Upon  a  river  in  a  grene  mode, 
There  as  sweetnesse  evermore  inough  is. 
With  floures  white,  blewe,  yelowe,  and  rede. 
And  cold  welle  streames,  nothing  dede, 
That  swommen  full  of  smale  fishes  light. 
With  finnes  rede,  and  scales  silver  bnght. 

On  every  bough  the  birdes  heard  I  sing, 

With  voice  of  angell  in  hir  armonie, 

That  busied  hem  hir  birdes  forth  to  bring. 

The  little  prettv  conies  to  hir  pby  gan  hie, 

And  further  all  about  I  gan  espie 

The  dredeful  roe,  the  buck,  the  hart,  and  hind. 

Squirrels,  and  beastes  small  of  gentle  kind. 
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Of  instroments  of  Btrinm  in  aooorde 
Heard  I  so  pUy  a  raTidiing  swetnesse, 
That  God,  that  maker  is  of  all  and  Lorde, 
Ne  heard  never  better,  as  I  gease, 
Therewith  a  wind,  unneth  it  might  be  lene^ 
Made  in  the  leaves  grene  a  noise  soft 
Accordant  to  the  fooles  song  on  loft. 

The  aire  of  the  place  so  attempre  was^ 
That  never  was  ther  grevance  of  hot  ne  oold, 
There  was  eke  every  holsome  spice  and  gras, 
Ne  no  man  may  there  waxe  sicke  ne  old, 
Yet  was  there  more  joy  o  thousand  fold. 
Than  I  can  tell  or  ever  could  or  might. 
There  is  ever  dere  day,  and  never  night. 

Under  a  tree  beside  a  well  I  sey 
Cupide,  our  lorde,  his  arrowes  forse  and  file, 
I  And  at  his  feete  bis  bowe  already  lav, 
I  And  wdl  his  donghter  tempred  all  the  while 
-  The  heddes  in  the  well,  wiUi  her  wile 
I  She  couched  hem  after,  as  they  should  serve 
I  Some  to  slee,  and  some  to  wound  and  carve. 

I  Tho  was  I  ware  of  Pleasannce  anon  right, 
'  And  of  Array,  Lust,  Beauty,  and  Curtesie, 
I  And  of  the  Cnft,  that  can  and  hath  the  might 
I  To  don  by  force  a  wight  to  don  folic  : 
Disfigured  was  she,  I  will  not  lie, 
And  by  himselfe,  under  an  oke  I  gesso, 
I  Sawe  I  Delite,  that  stood  with  Gentlenesse. 

Than  saw  I  Beauly,  with  a  nice  attire, 
And  Yonth,  full  of  game  and  jolitee, 
Foole-hardinesse,  Flatterie,  and  Desire, 
Messagerie,  Mede,  and  other  three, 
Hir  names  shall  not  here  be  told  for  me  ; 
And  upon  pillers  great  of  jasper  long, 
I  sawe  a  temple  of  brasse  yfounded  strong. 

And  abont  the  temple  dannced  alway 
Women  inow,  of  which  some  there  were 
Faire  of  hemself,  and  some  of  hem  were  gay, 
In  kirtilB  all  disheveled  went  they  there. 
That  was  their  office  ever,  fro  yere  to  yere  ; 
And  on  the  temple,  saw  I  white  and  £ure, 
Of  doves  sitting  many  a  thousand  paire. 

And  before  the  temple  doore  full  soberly. 
Dame  Peace  sat,  a  curtaine  in  her  honde. 
And  her  beside  wonder  discretly. 
Dame  Padenoe,  sitting  there  I  fonde, 
With  fiMe  pale,  upon  an  hill  of  sonde. 
And  alUier  next,  within  and  without, 
Beheet  and  Arte,  and  of  her  foUre  a  roat. 

Within  the  temple,  of  sighes  hote  as  fire, 
I  beard  a  swough  that  gan  about  ren, 
Which  aiffhes  were  engendred  with  desire. 
That  made  every  herte  for  to  bren 
Of  newe  flambe,  and  well  espied  I  then. 
That  all  the  cause  of  sorowes  that  they  drie 
Come  of  the  bitter  goddess  Jalousie. 

The  god  Priapus  saw  I  as  I  went 
Within  the  temple,  in  soverain  place  stond. 
In  sach  array,  as  whan  the  asse  him  shent 
With  crie  by  ni|^t,  and  with  sceptre  in  honde ; 
Full  busilie  men  gan  assay  and  fonde. 
Upon  his  hedde  to  set  of  sondrie  hewe, 
Gaziandea  full  of  freshe  floures  newe. 


And  in  a  privie  comer,  in  dispoit 
Found  I  Venus,  and  her  porter  Richesse, 
That  was  ftiU  noble  and  hautein  of  her  port ; 
Darke  was  that  place,  but  after  lightnesse 
I  sawe  a  lite,  unnethes  it  might  be  lesse. 
And  on  a  bed  of  golde  she  lay  to  rest, 
Till  that  the  hote  Sonne  gan  to  west. 

Her  gilte  beeves  with  a  gold  threde 
Ybound  were,  nntressed  as  she  lay. 
And  naked  from  the  brest  unto  the  hede. 
Men  might  her  see,  and  sothly  for  to  saie. 
The  remnaunty  covered  well  to  my  paie^ 
Right  with  a  little  kerchefe  of  Valence, 
There  was  no  thicker  doUie  of  defence. 

The  ^Mo  gave  a  thousand  savonrs  soote, 
And  Bacchus  god  of  wine  sate  her  beside. 
And  Ceres  next,  that  doeth  of  hunger  boote, 
And  as  I  said,  amiddes  lay  Cupide, 
To  whom  on  knees,  the  yonge  foUies  cride. 
To  be  their  helpe,  but  thus  I  let  her  lie, 
And  farther  in  her  temple  I  gan  espie. 

That  in  dispite  of  Diane  the  chaste. 

Full  many  a  bowe  ybroke  hing  on  the  wall. 

Of  maidens,  such  as  gone  hir  times  waste 

In  her  service  :  and  painted  over  all. 

Of  many  a  storie,  of  which  I  touch  shall 

A  fewe,  as  of  Calixte,  and  Athalant, 

And  many  a  maid,  of  which  the  name  I  want 

Semyramus,  Candaee,  and  Hercules^ 
Bibiis,  Dido,  Tisbe,  and  Piramns, 
Tristram,  Isoude,  Paris,  and  Achilles, 
Helaine,  Cleopatre,  and  T^ilus, 
Sylla,  and  eke  the  mother  of  Romulus, 
All  these  were  paynted  on  that  other  side. 
And  all  hir  love,  and  in  what  plite  they  dide. 

Whan  I  was  common  ayen  into  the  place 
That  I  of  spake,  that  was  so  soote  and  grene, 
Forth  walked  I  tho,  my  selven  to  solace, 
Tho  was  I  ware,  where  there  sate  a  queue, 
That  as  of  light  the  sommer  Sunne  shene 
Passeth  the  sterre,  right  so  over  mesure. 
She  &irer  was  than  any  ereatore. 

And  in  a  Uunde,  upon  an  hill  of  floures, 
Was  set  this  noble  goddesse  Nature, 
Of  branches  were  her  hallos  and  her  boures 
YwTought,  after  her  craft  and  her  mesure, 
Ne  there  n'as  foul  that  oometh  of  engendrorei 
That  there  ne  were  prest  in  her  presence, 
To  take  hir  dome  and  yeve  hir  audience. 

For  this  was  on  sainct  Valentines  day, 
Whan  every  foule  oometh  to  diese  mr  make, 
Of  every  kind  that  men  thinke  may. 
And  that  so  huge  a  noise  gan  they  make. 
That  earth,  sea,  and  tree,  and  eveiy  lake. 
So  full  was,  that  unneth  there  was  space 
For  me  to  stand,  so  full  was  all  the  place. 

And  right  as  AUin,  in  the  PUint  of  Kinde, 
Deviseth  Nature  of  such  araie  and  face. 
In  Buche  aray  men  might  her  there  ftnde. 
This  noble  empresse  full  of  all  grace. 
Bad  every  foule  take  hir  owne  place. 
As  they  wen  wont  alway,  fro  yere  to  yer% 
On  sainct  Valentines  day,  standen  there. 
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That  is  to  ny,  the  fonleB  of  nTine 

Were  highest  Bet»  and  than  the  foules  smale. 

That  eaten  as  that  nature  would  encline, 

As  worme  or  thing,  of  which  I  tell  no  tale. 

But  water  foule  sat  lowest  in  the  dale. 

And  foules  that  liveth  by  seed  sat  on  the  grenOi 

And  that  so  many,  that  wonder  was  to  sene. 

There  might  men  the  rovall  egle  find. 

That  with  his  sharpe  looke  jperseth  the  Son, 

And  other  egles  of  a  lower  kind, 

Of  whioh  that  derkes  well  devisen  oon  ; 

There  was  the  tyrant  with  his  fethera  don. 

And  grene,  I  mean  the  goshauke  that  doth  pine 

To  birdes,  for  his  outragious  ravine. 

The  eentle  fauoon,  that  with  his  fete  distreineth 
The  kings  hand,  the  hardy  sperhauke  eke, 
The  quailes  foe,  the  merlion  that  peineth 
Himself  full  oft  Uie  larke  for  to  soke. 
There  was  the  dove,  with  her  eyen  meke. 
The  jelous  swan,  ayenst  his  deth  that  singeth. 
The  oul  eke,  that  of  deth  the  bode  bringeth. 

The  crane,  the  geaunt,  with  his  trompes  soune, 
The  thief  the  chough,  and  the  chattring  pie. 
The  seeming  jaye,  the  eles  foe  the  heroune, 
The  false  lapwinff,  full  of  trecherie, 
The  stare,  tnat  the  counsaile  can  bswrie. 
The  tame  ruddoeke,  and  the  coward  kitf. 
The  eocke,  that  horiloge  is  of  thorpes  lite. 

The  sparowe  Venus'  son,  and  the  nightingale 
That  depeth  forth  the  f^h  leaves  new. 
The  swalowe,  murdrer  of  the  bees  smale 
That  maken  honie  of  flourcs  fresh  of  hew, 
'  The  wedded  turtell,  with  his  herte  true, 
The  pecocke,  with  his  angel  fethers  bright. 
The  fesaunt,  soomer  of  the  cocke  by  night. 

The  waker  goee,  the  cuckowe  ever  unkind. 

The  popingey,  full  of  delicasy. 

The  drake^  stroier  of  his  owne  kind, 

The  storke^  wreker  of  aduoutrv. 

The  bote  oormeraunt,  ful  of  gfotony. 

The  ravin  and  the  crowe,  wim  her  voice  of  care. 

The  throstell  olde,  and  the  frostie  feldefjEure. 

What  shoukl  I  say !  of  foules  of  every  kind. 
That  in  this  world  have  fethers  and  stature. 
Men  might  in  that  place  assembled  find. 
Before  that  noble  goddess  of  Nature, 
And  eche  of  them  did  his  busie  cure, 
Benignely  to  chese,  or  for  to  take 
By  her  accorde,  his  formell  or  his  make. 

But  to  the  point :  Nature  held  on  her  bond, 
A  formell  egle,  of  shape  the  gentillest. 
That  ever  she  among  her  workes  fond. 
The  most  benigne,  and  eke  thegoodUesty 
In  her  was  every  vertue,  at  his  rest 
So  farforth,  that  Nature  her  selfe  had  blisse. 
To  looke  on  her,  and  oft  her  beeke  to  kisse. 

Nature,  the  vicar  of  the  almightie  Lord, 
That  bote,  colde,  hevie,  light,  moist,  and  drie. 
Hath  knit^  by  even  number  of  accord, 
In  easie  voice,  began  to  speake  and  say, 
'*  Foules,  take  he^  of  my  sentence  I  pray, 
And  for  your  own  esse,  in  furdring  of  your  need, 
As  fast  as  I  may  speak,  I  will  me  speed. 


*<  Ye  knowe  wel,  how  on  Saint  Vakntines  day. 
By  my  statute,  and  through  my  govemanoe. 
Ye  do  eheee  your  makes,  and  after  flie  awmy 
With  hem,  as  I  pricke  you  with  pleaaannee,  . 
But  nathelesse,  as  by  rightfnll  ordinannce. 
May  I  not  let,  for  all  this  worid  to  win. 
But  he  that  most  worthiest  is  shall  be^* 

**  The  teroell  egle,  as  ye  know  full  wele. 

The  foule  royall,  above  you  all  in  degre^ 

The  wise  and  worthie,  the  secret  trae  as  stele. 

The  which  I  have  formed,  as  ye  may  see^ 

In  every  parte  as  it  best  Uketh  mee. 

It  nedeth  not  his  shape  you  to  devise, 

He  shall  iBrst  chese,  and  speken  in  his  gise. 

**  And  after  him,  by  order  shall  ye  chese. 
After  your  kind,  everiche  as  you  liketh. 
And  as  your  hap  is,  shall  ye  win  or  lese. 
But  which  of  you  that  love  most  entriketh^ 
God  sende  him  her  that  sorest  for  him  siketh  :" 
And  therewithall,  the  tercell  gan  she  call. 
And  said,  **  My  sonne,  the  choise  is  to  thee  falL 

"  But  nathelesse,  in  this  condicion 

Must  be  the  choice  of  everiche  that  is  here. 

That  she  agree  to  his  election. 

Who  so  he  be,  that  should  been  her  fere. 

This  is  our  usage  alway,  fro  yere  to  yere. 

And  who  so  may  at  this  time  have  his  grace. 

In  blisfull  time  he  eame  into  this  place.'* 

With  bed  endined,  and  with  ful  humble  chere. 
This  roial  tercell  spake,  and  taried  nought, 
<*  Unto  my  soveraine  lady,  and  not  my  fere, 
I  chose  and  chee^  with  will,  herte,  and  thought. 
The  formeU  on  your  hand,  so  wel  ywrought. 
Whose  I  am  all,  and  ever  will  her  serve. 
Doe  what  her  luste,  to  doe  me  live  or  sterre. 

^  Besechyng  her  of  mercy,  and  of  grace, 

As  she  that  is  my  ladie  soveraine. 

Or  let  me  die  here  present  in  this  place. 

For  certes  long  may  I  not  live  in  paine. 

For  in  my  herte  is  corven  every  vaine. 

Having  regard  onely  to  my  trouth. 

My  dere  herte,  have  on  my  wo  some  routh. 

^  And  if  I  be  found  to  her  untrue, 
Disobeisaunt,  or  wilfull  negligent, 
Avauntonr,  or  in  processe  love  a  newe, 
I  pray  to  you  this  be  tny  judgement. 
That  with  these  foules  I  be  sll  to  rent, 
That  ilke  day  that  she  me  ever  find 
To  her  untrue,  or  in  my  gilte  unkind. 

**  And  sith  that  none  loveth  her  so  well  as  I, 
Although  she  never  of  love  me  behet. 
Than  ought  she  be  mine  through  her  mercy. 
For  other  bonde  can  I  none  on  her  knet: 
For  wele  nor  wo  never  shall  I  let 
To  serve  her,  how  iarre  so  that  she  wende. 
Say  what  you  list,  my  tale  is  at  an  ende." 

Right  as  the  fresh  redde  rose  newe 
A^inst  the  sommer  Sunne  coloured  is. 
Right  so  for  shame  all  waxen  gan  the  hewe 
Of  this  formell,  whan  she  hea^  all  thisi. 
Neither  she  answerde  well,  ne  said  amis^ 
So  sore  abashed  was  she,  till  that  Nature 
I  Said,  '*  Doughter  drede  you  not,  I  you 
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Another  texoel]  egle  spake  anon, 
Of  lower  kind,  and  said, "  That  should  not  be, 
I  love  her  better  than  ye  doe,  by  saint  Johng 
Or  at  the  least,  I  love  iter  as  well  as  ye. 
And  lenger  have  served  her  in  my  degree, 
And  if  she  should  have  loved  for  long  loving. 
To  me  alone  had  be  the  guerdoning. 


**  I  dare  eke  say,  if  she  me  finde  false, 

Unkind  jangler,  or  rebell  in  anv  wise^ 

Or  jelons,  doe  me  hang  by  the  halse. 

And  but  I  beare  me  in  her  servise 

As  well  as  my  wit  can  me  suffiae, 

Fro  point  to  point,  her  honour  for  to  save, 

Take  she  my  life,  and  all  the  good  I  have; 


n 


The  third  teroell  egle  answerde  tho; 
**  Now  sirs,  ye  see  the  little  leaser  here. 
For  eveiy  fonle  crxeth  out  to  be  ago 
Forth  with  his  make,  or  with  his  lady  dere  : 
And  eke  Nature  her  self«ne  will  not  here 
For  tarytng  her,  not  half  that  I  would  sey, 
And  but  I  speake,  I  must  for  sorrow  dey. 

<<  Of  long  service  avannt  I  me  nothing. 
But  as  possible  is  me  to  die  to  day 
For  wo,  as  he  thai  hath  be  languishing 
This  twenty  winter,  and  wel  itnappen  may, 
A  man  may  serve  better,  and  more  to  pay. 
In  half  a  year,  although  it  were  no  more. 
Than  some  man  doth  that  hath  served  full  yore. 

^  I  ne  say  not  this  by  me,  for  I  ne  can 
Do  no  service  that  may  my  lady  please, 
But  I  dare  say  I  am  her  trewest  man. 
As  to  my  dome,  and  fainest  wolde  her  please  : 
At  short  wordes,  till  that  death  me  cease, 
I  will  be  hers,  whether  I  wake  or  winke. 
And  trewe  in  all  that  herte  may  bethinke.** 

Of  al  mv  life,  sith  that  day  I  was  borne. 

So  gentle  plee  in  love  or  other  thing, 

Ne  lierde  never  no  man  me  befome, 

Who  so  that  had  leiser  and  conning 

For  to  rehearse  their  chore,  and  their  speaking; 

And  from  the  morrow  gan  this  spech  last, 

Till  downward  went  the  Sunne  wonder  Cut. 

The  noyse  of  foules  for  to  be  deliverd, 

So  loude  rang,  "  Have  don  and  let  us  wend," 

That  well  weend  I,  the  wood  had  al  to  shiverd : 

«  Come  off,"  they  eryd,  *<alas,  ye  will  us  shend. 

Whan  shal  your  cursed  pleding  have  an  endt 

How  should  a  judge  either  party  leve, 

For  ye  or  nay,  wiuout  any  prevef" 

The  i^oos,  the  duck,  and  the  enckowe  also. 

So  cned  *  Keke^  keke,  Cuckow,  Qneke,  queke,  hie," 

Through  mine  eares  the  noise  went  iho. 

The  eoos  said  than  "  Al  this  n*is  worth  a  flie, 

But  1  can  shape  hereof  a  remedie, 

And  will  say  my  verdite,  faire  and  swithe. 

For  water  foole,  whoso  be  wroth  or  blithe." 

<*  And  I  for  wonn  foule,"  said  the  fole  cuckow, 

**  For  I  will  of  mine  own  authorite, 

For  common  spede^  take  on  me  the  charge  now. 

For  to  deliver  us  it  is  great  charite." 

*<  Ye  may  abide  a  while,  yet  perde," 

((^nod  the  turtel)  «<  if  it  be  your  will, 

A  wight  may  sp^,  it  were  as  good  be  still. 
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*'  I  am  a  sede  foule,  one  the  unworthiest. 
That  wote  I  well,  and  leest  of  conning. 
But  better  is  that  a  wights  tonge  rest. 
Than  entremete  him  of  such  doing 
Of  which  he  neither  rede  can  nor  sing. 
And  who  so  it  doth,  full  foule  himself  acloyeth. 
For  office  uncommitted  oft  annoyeth." 

Nature,  which  that  alwav  had  an  eare 

To  murmure  of  the  lewdenesse  behind. 

With  facond  voice  said,  **  Hold  your  tongues  there, 

And  I  shall  soone,  I  hope,  a  counsaUe  find, 

You  for  to  deliver,  and  fro  this  noyse  unbind  : 

I  chai*ge  of  every  flock  ye  shall  one  caU, 

To  say  the  verdite  of  you  foules  all." 

Assented  were  to  this  conclusion, 

The  birdes  all :  and  foules  of  ravine 

Have  chosen  first  by  plaine  election, 

The  tercelet  of  the  fauoon  to  define 

All  hir  sentence,  and  as  him  lust  to  termine, 

And  to  Nature  him  they  did  present. 

And  she  accepteth  him  with  glad  entent. 

The  tercelet  said  than  iu  thyi  manere, 
"  Full  hard  it  were  to  preve  it  by  reason. 
Who  loveth  best  this  gentle  formell  here, 
For  everich  hath  such  replicatioun,  ' 
That  by  skils  may  none  be  brought  adoun, 
I  cannot  see  that  arguments  availe. 
Than  seemeth  it  there  must  be  battaile." 

*<  All  ready"  (quod  these  eagle  tercels  tho:) 

**  Nay  sirs,"  (quod  he)  "  if  that  I  durst  it  say^ 

Ye  do  me  wrong,  my  tale  is  not  ydo : 

For  sirs,  taketh  nat  a  greefe  I  pray. 

It  may  not  be  as  ye  would,  in  tiiis  way. 

Ours  is  the  voice,  that  have  the  charge  in  hand, 

And  to  the  judges  dome  ye  must  stand. 

**  And,  therefore,  peace  I  say,  as  to  my  wit. 
Me  would  thinke,  how  that  the  worthiest 
Of  knighthood,  and  longest  had  used  it, 
Most  ^  estate,  of  blood  the  sentillest. 
Were  fitting  for  her,  if  that  her  lest. 
And  of  these  three,  she  wote  her  selfe  I  trow 
Which  that  he  be,  for  it  is  light  to  know." 

The  water  foules  have  their  heads  laid 
Togider,  and  of  short  avisement, 
,  Whan  everiche  had  this  verdite  said. 
They  said  soothly  all  bv  one  assent. 
How  that  the  goes,  with  the  facond  gent. 
That  so  desiretii  to  pronounce  our  nede, 
Shal  tel  her  tale,  and  prud  to  (jod  her  spede. 

And  for  these  water  foules  tho  began 
The  goose  to  speaker  and  in  her  cakeling 
She  said,  *  Peace  now,  take  keep  every  man. 
And  herken  which  a  resson  I  shall  forth  bring. 
My  witte'is  sharpe,  I  love  no  tarrying, 
I  say,  I, rede  him,  tho  he  were  my  brother. 
But  die  will  love  him,  let  him  love  another.' 

^Lo,  here  aparfite  reason  of  a  goose" 
(Quod  the  speihauke)  '<  never  mote  she  the, 
Lo,  such  a  tning  it  is  to  have  a  tongue  lose : 
Now  parde  foole,  yet  were  it  better  for  the 
Have  held  thy  peace  than  shewd  thy  nicete; 
It  lieth  nat  in  his  wit,  nor  in  his  will, 
But  sooth  is  said,  a  fole  cannot  be  still." 
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The  laughter  arose  of  gentill  foulee  all. 
And  right  anone  the  aeed  foulee  choeen  had 
The  turtle  true^  and  gan  her  to  hem  call. 
And  prayed  her  to  say  the  sooth  sad 
Of  this  matter,  and  asked  what  she  rad  t 
And  she  answerd,  that  plainly  her  entent 
She  would  diew,  and  soothly  what  she  ment 

• 

''  Nay,  God  forbede  a  lover  should  channge," 
The  turtle  said  (and  wex  for  shame  all  tA) 
**  Though  that  his  lady  evermore  be  straunge, 
Yet  let  him  serve  her  alway,  till  he  be  deedi 
Forsooth,  I  praise  not  the  gooses  reed, 
For  tho  she  died,  I  would  none  other  mske, 
I  will  be  hers,  till  that  the  death  me  take." 

"  Well  ybourded**  (quod  the  duck)  *<by  my  hat, 

That  men  should  love  alway  causelesse, 

Who  can  a  reason  find,  or  wit  in  that  t 

Daunceth  he  merry  that  is  mirthlessef 

Who  should  recke  of  that  is  retchlesee  t 

Ye  queke  yet,"  quod  the  duck,  **  full  well  and  fair. 

There  be  mo  sterree  in  the  side  than  a  pair." 

**  Now  fie  churle,"  quod  the  gentle  tercelet, 

*^  Out  of  the  dunghill  came  that  word  aright. 

Thou  canst  not  see  which  thing  is  well  b^^ 

Thou  farest  by  love  as  owles  do  by  light. 

The  day  hem  blindeth,  full  well  they  see  by  night, 

Thy  kind  is  of  so  low  wretchedness, 

That  what  love  is  thou  canst  not  see  nor  gess." 

Tho  gan  the  euckow  put  him  forth  in  preaee. 
For  &ule  that  eateth  worme,  and  said  bUve : 
^  So  I,**  quod  he,  **  may  have  my  make  in  peace, 
I  retch  not  how  long  tluit  ye  strive. 
Let  echof  hem  be  soleine  all  hir  live,  ^  • 

This  is  my  rede,  sens  they  may  nat  accord. 
This  short  lesson  needeth  not  record." 

'*  Ye,  have  the  glutton  filde  his  paunch 

Than  are  we  well,"  said  the  emerlon, 

**  Thou  murdrer  of  the  heysugge  on  the  braunch 

That  brought  thee  forth,  thou  ruful  glutton. 

Live  thou  solein,  wormes  corruption. 

For  no  foree  is  of  lack  of  thy  nature, 

Gro,  leude  be  thou  while  the  world  may  dure." 

'^  Now  peace,"  quod  Nature,  <*  I  oommaunde  here. 

For  I  have  heard  all  your  opinion, 

And  in  effect  yet  be  we  never  the  nere. 

But  finallv,  this  is  my  conclusion. 

That  she  her  selfe  slutll  have  her  election 

Of  whom  her  list,  who  so  be  wrothe  or  blithe. 

Him  that  she  cheseth,  he  shall  her  have  asswithe. 

*<  For  sith  it  may  not  here  discussed  be 
Who  loveth  her  best,  as  said  the  tercelet, 
Than  well  I  done  this  favour  to  her,  that  she    • 
Shall  have  right  him  on  whom  her  herte  is  set, 
And  he  her,  that  his  herte  hath  on  her  knet ; 
This  judge  I  Nature,  for  I  noay  not  lie 
To  none  estate,  I  have  none  other  eye. 

"  But  as  for  counsaile  for  to  chuse  a  make, 
If  I  were  reason,  than  would  I 
Counsaile  you  the  royal  tercell  take^ 
As  said  the  tercelet  full  skilfully. 
As  for  the  gentillest  and  most  worthy. 


Which  I  have  wroght  so  wel  to  my  pleaannoe 
That  to  yon  it  ought  ben  a  suffisannoe." 

With'dredeful  voice  that  formel  her  anawerd, 
**  My  rightful  lady,  goddess  of  Nature, 
SooUi  is,  that  I  am  ever  under  your  yerd. 
As  is  everich  other  creature^ 
And  must  be  yours  while  my  life  may  dure. 
And  therefore  graunt  me  my  first  boone. 
And  mine  entent  you  well  I  say  right  aoone." 

**  I  graunt  it  you,"  quod  she,  and  right  anone 
This  formel  eagle  spake  in  this  degree  : 
**  Almighty  queue,  unto  this  year  be  done 
I  aske  respite  for  to  avisen  mee. 
And  after  that  to  have  my  choice  all  free. 
This  all  and  some  that  I  would  speak  and  sej, 
Ye  get  no  more,  although  you  do  me  dej. 

**  I  woll  not  serven  Venus  ne  Cnpide, 
Forsooth  as  yet,  by  no  maner  way." 
<<  Now  sens  it  may  none  other  ways  betide  ** 
(Quod  Nature)  **  here  is  no  more  to  say. 
Than  would  I  that  these  foules  were  away, 
£ch  lyth  his  make,  fw  tarying  lenger  hm^" 
And  said  hem  thus^  as  ye  shall  afler  here. 

«*  To  you  speke  I,  ye  teroelets,"  f  quod  Nature) 
<*  Betti  of  good  herte,  and  serveth  all  three, 
A  yeare  is  not  so  long  to  endure. 
And  ech  of  you  paine  him  in  his  degree. 
For  to  do  well,  for  God  wote  quit  is  she 
Fro  you  this  year,  what  after  so  befall. 
This  entremes  is  dressed  for  you  aU." 

And  whan  this  werk  brought  was  to  aa  end. 
To  every  foule  Nature  yave  his  make. 
By  even  accord,  and  on  hir  way  they  wend. 
And  Lord  the  blisse  and  joy  that  they  make, 
For  ech  of  hem  gan  other  in  his  win^  take. 
And  with  hir  neckes  ech  gan  other  winde. 
Thanking  alway  the  Qoble  goddess  of  kiu<k. 


But  first  were  choeen  foules  for  to  sing. 
As  yere  by  yere  was  alway  hir  nsannce. 
To  sing  a  roundel  at  hir  departing. 
To  do  Nature  honour  and  pleasaunce ; 
The  note  I  trow  maked  was  in  Fraunce, 
The  words  were  such  as  ye  may  here  find. 
The  next  verse^  as  I  now  have  in  mind. 

Qni  bien  ayme  tard  oaUye 

"  Now  welcome  summer,  with  thy  sunnes  soft, 
That  hast  this  winter  weathers  overshake. 
Saint  Valentine,  thou  art  full  high  on  loft. 
Which  drivest  away  the  long  nights  blake ; 
Thus  singen  smale  foules  for  thy  sake. 
Well  have  they  cause  for  to  ghulen  ofC^ 
Sens  each  of  hem  recovered  hath  his  make. 
Full  blisfttl  may  they  sing  whan  they  awake." 

And  with  the  shouting  whan  hir  song  was  do, 
That  the  foules  made  at  hir  flight  away, 
I  woke,  and  other  bookes  took  me  to 
To  rede  upon  and  yet  I  rede  alway, 
I  hope  ywis  to  rede  so  some  day, 
Tliat  I  shall  mete  something  for  to  tkre 
The  bet,  and  thus  to  rede  1  nill  not  ^are. 

Bxpuccr. 
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In  May,  whan  Flora  the  fresh  lusty  qoene, 
The  soile  hath  dadde  in  grene,  red,  and  whight, 
And  Phebus  gan  to  shede  his  stremes  shene 
Amidde  the  Bnlle,  with  all  the  beames  bright. 
And  Lucifer  to  ehace  away  the  night, 
Ayen  the  morow  onr  orizont  hath  take, 
To  bid  all  lovers  out  of  hir  slope  awake. 

And  hertee  heayy  for  to  recomfort 
From  drerihed  of  heavy  night  sorowe. 
Nature  bad  hem  rise  and  hem  disport 
Ayen  the  goodly  glad  grey  morowe, 
And  Hope  also,  with  saint  Johan  to  borowe, 
Bad,  in  dispite  of  dannger  and  dispairei 
For  to  take  the  holsome  lusty  aire. 

And  with  a  sigh,  I  gan  for  to  abreide 
Out  of  my  slumber,  and  sodainly  up  starte, 
As  he  (alas)  that  nigh  for  sorow  deide, 
My  sicknesse  sate  aye  so  nie  my  herte ; 
But  for  to  finde  succour  of  my  smart. 
Or  at  the  least  some  release  of  my  peine, 
That  me  so  sore  halte  in  every  veine. 

I  rose  anone,  and  thought  I  woulde  gone 
Into  the  woode,  to  heare  the  birdes  sing, 
Whan  that  the  misty  vapour  was  agone, 
And  deare  and  faire  was  the  morning, 
The  dewe  also  like  silver  in  shining 
Upon  the  leaves,  as  any  baume  swete, 
TUi  fiiy  Titan  with  his  persant  hete 

Had  dried  up  the  lusty  lioour  new 
Upon  the  herbes  in  the  grene  mede. 
And  that  the  floures  of  many  divers  hew, 
Upon  hir  stalkes  gon  for  to  sprede. 
And  for  to  ^l*y  out  hir  leves  in  brede 
Againe  the  Sunne,  gold  burned  in  his  spere^ 
That  donne  to  hem  cast  his  beames  dere. 

And  by  a  river  forth  I  gan  ooetay, 
Of  water  dere  as  birell  or  cristall, 
Till  at  the  last,  I  found  a  little  way 
Toward  a  parke,  endosed  with  a  wall 
In  compaee  rounds,  and  by  a  gate  small 
Who  so  that  would  might  freely  gone 
Into  this  parice,  walled  witii  grene  stone. 

And  in  I  went  to  heare  the  birdes  song, 
Whidi  on  the  brannches,  both  in  plaine  and  vale. 
So  loud  sang  that  all  the  wood  rong. 
Like  as  it  should  shiver  in  peeces  smale 
And,  as  me  thoup^ht,  that  the  nightingale 
With  80  great  might  her  voice  san  out  wrest, 
Right  as  ner  herte  for  love  would  brest. 


The  soile  was  plaine,  smoth,  and  wonder  soft, 
All  oversprad  with  tapettes  that  Nature 
Had  made  her  selfe  :  covered  eke  aloft 
With  bowes  greene  the  floures  for  to  cure. 
That  in  hir  l^auty  they  may  long  endure 
From  all  assaut  of  Phebus  fervent  fere^ 
Which  an  his  sphere  so  hote  shone  and  dere. 

The  aire  attempre,  and  the  smothe  wind 
Of  Zepherus,  ambng  the  blosomes  whiter 
So  holsome  was,  and  so  nourishing  by  kind. 
That  smale  buddes  and  round  blosomes  lite 
In  manor  gan  of  hir  brethe  delite, 
To  yeve  us  hope  there  fruite  shall  take 
Ayenst  autumne  redy  for  to  shake. 

I  saw  the  Daphene  closed  under  rinde, 
Grreene  laurer,  and  the  holsome  pine. 
The  mirre  also  that  wepeth  ever  of  kinde, 
The  cedres  hie,  upright  as  a  line, 
The  filbert  eke,  that  lowe  doth  endine 
Her  bowee  grene  to  the  earth  adoun. 
Unto  her  kmght  cdled  Demophonn. 

There  sawe  I  eke  the  freshe  hauthome 
In  whit6  motley,  that  so  swote  doth  smell, 
Ashe,  firre,  and  oke,  with  many  a  yong  acorn, 
And  many  a  tree  mo  than  I  can  tell, 
And  me  befome  I  sawe  a  Uttle  well. 
That  had  his  course,  as  I  gan  beholde, 
Under  an  hill,  with  quicke  stremes  oolde. 

The  gravel  gold,  the  water  pure  as  glasse, 
.The  bankes  round  the  well  environyng. 
And  soft  as  velvet  the  yonge  grasse 
That  thereupon  lustely  came  springyng. 
The  snte  of  trees  about  oompassyng, 
Hir  shadow  cast,  dosing  the  well  round. 
And  all  the  herbes  growing  on  the  ground. 

The  water  holsome  was,  and  so  vertuous. 
Through  might  of  herbes  growing  beside, 
Not  like  the  welle  where  as  Narcissus 
YsUine  was,  through  vengeaunee  of  Gupide, 
Where  so  covertly  he  did  hide 
The  graine  of  death  upon  echo  brinke. 
That  death  motu  folow  who  that  ever  drinke. 

Ne  like  the  pitte  of  the  Pegace, 
Under  Pemaso,  wh«re  poets  slepty 
Nor  like  the  woUe  of  pure  chastite. 
Which  that  Diane  with  her  nimphes  kept 
Whan  she  naked  into  the  water  lepte. 
That  slowe  Acteon  with  her  hondes  fell, 
Onely  for  he  came  so  nigh  the  well. 
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Bat  this  welle  that  I  here  of  rehearse. 
So  holsome  was,  that  it  would  aswage 
Bollen  hertes,  and  the  Tenim  pearoe 
Of  pensifdied  with  all  the  emell  rage. 
And  overmore  refresh  the  viage 
Of  hem  that  were  in  any  werinesse 
Of  great  labonr,  or  fallen  in  dlstresse. 

And  I  that  had  through  daonger  and  disdain 
So  drye  a  thomt,  thoii^t  I  would  assay 
To  taste  a  draught  of  Siis  welle  or  twain, 
My  bitter  languor  if  it  might  alay, 
And  on  the  banke  anone  donne  I  lay. 
And  with  mine  hed  unto  the  welle  I  raneht,    . 
And  of  the  water  dranke  I  a  good  draught 

Wherof  me  thought  I  waa  refreshed  wele 
Of  the  brennyng  that  sate  so  nigh  my  herte. 
That,  verily,  anone  I  gan  to  fele 
An  huge  parte  released  of  my  smart, 
And  therewithall,  anone,  up  I  start, 
And  thought  I  would  walke  and  see  more. 
Forth  in  Sie  parke,  and  in  the  holtes  hore. 

And  through  a  lannd  as  I  yede  i^mo^ 

And  gan  i£out  fast  to  behold, 

I  found  anone  a  delectable  place. 

That  was  beset  with  trees  young  and  old, 

Whose  names  here  for  me  shall  not  be  told, 

Amidde  of  which  stood  an  herber  greene, 

That  benched  was,  with  colours  new  and  dene. 

This  herber  was  full  of  floures  gende. 
Into  the  which,  as  I  beholde  gan. 
Betwixt  an  hulfeere  and  a  wc^bende, 
Ab  I  was  ware,  I  saw  where  lay  a  man 
In  blacke,  and  white  colour  pale  and  wan. 
And  wonder  deadly  also  of  his  hewe, 
Of  hurtes  grene  and  fresh  woundes  new. 

And  overmore,  distrayned  with  ncknesse. 
Beside  all  this,  he  was  full  grevously. 
For  upon  him  he  had  an  bote  acceese. 
That  day  by  day  him  shooke  full  pitously. 
So  that  for  constrayning  of  his  malady 
And  hertely  wo,  thus  lymg  alone. 
It  was  a  death  for  to  hear  him  grone. 

Whereof  astonied,  my  fote  I  gan  withdraw. 
Greatly  wondring  what  it  might  be, 
That  he  so  lay,  and  had  no  fdaw, 
Ne  that  I  could  no  wight  with  him  see. 
Whereof  I  had  routhe  and  eke  pite. 
And  gan  anone,  so  softly  as  I  coude. 
Among  the  bushes  prively  me  to  shroude. 

I  that  I  might  in  any  wise  aspy 
What  was  the  cause  of  his  deedly  wo. 
Or  why  that  he  so  pitously  gan  cry 
On  his  fortune,  and  on  ure  also. 
With  all  my  might  I  bud  an  eare  to, 
Eveiy  word  to  marke  what  he  said. 
Out  of  his  swough  amonge  as  he  abrmid. 

But  first,  if  I  should  make  mendon 

Of  his  person,  and  plainely  him  discrive. 

He  was  in  sothe,  without  excepdon. 

To  speake  of  manhood,  one  the  best  on  live  ; 

There  may  no  man  ayen  trouth  strive, 

For  of  his  tyme,  and  of  his  age  also. 

He  proved  was,  there  men  shuld  have  ado. 


For  one  of  the  best  therto  of  brede  and  length, 
So  well  ymade  by  good  proporcion. 
If  he  had  be  in  his  deliver  strength ; 
But  thought  and  sicknesse  were  occasion 
That  he  &um  lay  in  lamentadon, 
Gruffe  on  the  ground,  in  place  desolate. 
Sole  by  himselfe,  awhiq>ed  and  amate. 

And  for  me  seemeth  that  it  is  fitting 
His  wordes  all  to  put  in  remembrannce, 
To  me,  that  heard  all  his  complaining, 
And  aU  the  ground  of  his  woftill  channoe, 
If  there  witl^l  I  may  you  do  pleasaunce, 
I  woll  to  you,  so  as  I  can,  anone, 
Lyke  as  he  sayd,  rehearoe  everichoue. 

But  who  shall  helpe  me  now  to  eomplaiii. 

Or  who  shall  now  my  stile  gie  or  lede ! 

O  Niobe,  let  now  thy  teares  rain 

In  to  my  penne !  and  helpe  eke  in  nede. 

Thou,  wofull  Myrre  !  that  felest  my  herte  Uede 

Of  pitous  wo,  and  mine  hand  eke  quake, 

Whan  that  I  write,  for  this  mannes  sake. 

For  unto  wo  aooordeth  complayning. 
And  dolefuU  chore  unto  heavinesse. 
To  sorow  also,  sighing  and  weping. 
And  pitous  mourning  unto  drerineaw. 
And  who  that  shall  write  of  distresses 
In  party  needeth  to  know  feelingly 
Cause  and  roote  of  all  soeh  malady. 

But  I  alas,  that  am  of  witte  but  dull. 

And  have  no  knowing  of  such  matere. 

For  to  discrive,  and  write  at  the  full 

The  wofull  complaint,  which  that  ye  aball  here, 

But  even  like  as  doth  a  skrivenere^ 

That  can  no  more  what  that  he  shall  write, 

But  as  his  maister  beside  doth  endite ; 

Right  so  fare  I,  that  of  no  sentement 

Say  right  naught  in  conclusion, 

But  as  I  herde  whan  I  was  present. 

This  man  complains  with  a  pitous  soon. 

For,  even  like,  without  addicioun. 

Or  disencrease,  eyther  more  or  lesse,  ^ 

For  to  rehearse  anone  I  woll  me  drease. 

And  if  that  any  now  be  in  this  pU^e, 
That  fde  in  love  brenning  of  fervence, 
Or  hindred  were  to  his  b^es  grace 
With  false  tonges,  that  with  pestilence 
Slee  trewe  men  that  never  did  offence 
In  worde  nor  deed,  ne  in  hir  entent, 
If  any  such  be  here  now  present. 

Let  him  of  routh  lay  to  audience. 
With  doleful  chore,  and  sobre  countenaoneei 
To  here  this  man,  by  full  bye  sentence. 
His  morCall  wo,  and  has  pertnrbaunce 
Comphtyning,  now  lying  in  a  traunce. 
With  lookes  upcast  and  rufull  chere, 
Theffect  of  which  was  as  ye  shall  here. 

^  The  thought  oppreaBed  with  inward  ngbs  to^i 
The  painful  life,  tne  body  languishing. 
The  woful  ghost,  the  herte  rent  and  tore, 
The  pitous  chere  pale  in  complayning, 
The  deedly  face,  Uke  aahes  in  shining^ 
The  salte  teares  that  from  mine  eyen  fall, 
Percel  declare  ground  of  my  f^ynes  all. 
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**  Whose  herle  is  ground  to  blede  in  hevinesBey 

The  thought  receit  of  wo  and  of  complamt, 

The  brent  is  chest  of  dole  and  dreiinessey 

The  body  «ke  so  feeble  and  so  faint, 

With  bote  and  oolde  mine  acoesse  is  so  maint^ 

That  now  I  diiver  for  deiant  of  heat, 

And  bote  as  glede  now  sodainly  I  sweat. 

"  Now  bote  as  fire,  now  oolde  as  ashes  deed. 

Now  bote  folr  cold,  now  cold  for  heat  againe. 

Now  cold  as  yse,  now  as  coles  reed, 

For  heate  I  brenne,  and  thus  betwixe  twaine, 

I  possed  am,  and  all  forecast  in  paine. 

So  that  my  heate  plainly  as  I  fele. 

Of  greevous  oolde  is  cause  every  dele. 

«  This  is  the  oolde  of  inward  hie  disdain, 

Colde  of  dispite,  and  colde  of  cruell  hate^ 

This  is  the  colde  that  ever  doth  his  besie  pain 

Ayenst  troutb  to  fight  and  debate. 

This  is  the  colde  tmtt  the  fire  abate 

Of  trewe  meaning,  alas,  the  harde  while, 

This  is  the  oolde  that  woll  me  begile. 

<'  For  ever  the  better  that  in  trouth  I  ment 
With  all  my  might  fiuthfully  to  serve. 
With  herte  and  all  to  be  diligent. 
The  lease  thanke,  alas,  I  can  deserve : 
Thus  for  my  trouth  danger  doth  me  sterve. 
For  one  that  should  my  death  of  mercy  let. 
Hath  made  dispite  new  bis  swerde  to  whet 

^  Against  me,  and  his  arowes  to  file 
To  take  vengeaunce  of  wilfull  cruelte ; 
And  tonges  false,  through  hir  sldghUy  wile^ 
Han  gonne  a  werre  that  will  not  stinted  be. 
And  False  ^vie,  Wratii  and  Enmite, 
Have  conspired  against  all  right  and  law, 
Of  hir  malice,  that  Trouth  sluUl  be  qlaw. 

'^  And  Malebouche  gan  first  the  tale  tell, 
To  sclaunder  Trouth  of  indignacion, 
And  False-reporte  so  loude  range  the  bell 
That  Misbeleefe  and  False-suspection 
Have  Trouth  brought  to  his  dampnacion, 
tSo  that,  alas,  wrongfully  be  dieth. 
And  Falsenesee  now  his  place  occupieth. 

"  And  entred  is  in  to  Trouthes  londe, 

And  hath  thereof  the  full  possession. 

O  rightfoll  God,  that  first  the  trouth  fonde. 

How  may  thou  sufire  soch  oppression. 

That  Falsheed  should  have  jurisdiction 

In  Trouthes  right  to  slee  him  giltles ! 

In  his  finannchise  he  may  not  Uve  in  pees  ; 

"  Falsly  accused,  and  of  his  fone  forjudged, 
Without  answers,  while  be  was  absent. 
He  damned  was,  and  may  not  be  excused. 
For  Cruelte  sate  in  judgement 
Of  hastinesse  without  advisement. 
And  badde  Disdaine  do  execute  anone. 
His  judgement  in  presence  of  his  fone. 

^  Attonmey  may  none  admitted  been 
To  excuse  Trouth,  ne  a  worde  to  speke. 
To  Faith  or  othe  the  judge  list  not  seen. 
There  is  no  game,  but  he  will  be  wreke  : 
O  Lord  of  trouth,  to  thee  I  call  and  clepe  I 
How  may  thou  see  thus  in  thy  presence, 
Without  mercy  murdred  innocence  t 


*<  Now  God,  that  art  of  troulii  soveraine^ 

And  seest  how  I  lie  for  trouth  bound. 

So  sore  knit  in  loves  firie  chaine. 

Even  at  the  death  through  girte  wHh  many awound. 

That  likely  are  never  for  to  sound, 

And  for  my  trouth  am  dampned  to  the  death. 

And  not  abide,  but  draw  along  the  breath : 

'<  Consider  and  see  in  thine  eternal  right. 
How  that  mine  herte  professed  whilom  was. 
For  to  be  trewe  with  all  my  full  might, 
Onely  to  one  the  which  now,  alas. 
Of  volunte,  without  any  trespas. 
My  accusours  hath  taken  unto  grace. 
And  cherisheth  hem  my  death  to  purcbace. 

^  What  meaneth  this  t  what  is  this  wonder  ure 

Of  purvevaunce  if  I  shall  it  call. 

Of  god  of  love,  that  false  hem  so  assure. 

And  trewe,  alas,  downe  of  the  whole  ben  (all. 

And  yet,  in  sothe,  this  is  the  worst  of  all. 

That  Falshed  wrongfully  of  Troth  bath  the  name,  ' 

And  Trouth  ayenwa^of  Falshed  beareth  the  blame; 

<*  This  blind  dhaunce,  this  stormy  aventure, 

In  love  hath  most  his  experience. 

For  who  that  dotlf  with  trouth  most  his  cure. 

Shall  for  his  mede  finde  most  offence. 

That  serveth  love  with  all  his  diligence : 

For  who  can  faine  under  lowlyhede, 

Ne  fayleth  not  to  finde  grace  and  spede. 

^  For  I  loved  one,  full  long  sith  aeone, 
With  all  mine  herte,  body,  and  full  might. 
And  to-be  deed  my  herte  can  not  gone 
From  his  heste,  but  hold  that  be  hath  bight. 
Though  I  be  banished  out  of  her  sight. 
And  by  her  mouth  dampned  that  I  shall  dey. 
Unto  my  host  yet  I  will  ever  obey. 

**  For  ever  sith  that  the  world  began, 
Who  so  liste  looke,  and  in  story  i«de. 
He  shall  aye  find  that  the  trewe  man 
Was  put  abacke,  whereas  the  £alshede 
Yfurthered  was  :  for  Love  taketh  none  hede 
To  slee  the  trew,  and  hath  of  hem  no  tsharge, 
Where  as  the  iieUse  goeth  frely  at  hir  large. 

^  I  take  record  of  Palamides, 

The  trewe  man,  the  noble  worthy  knight. 

That  ever  loved,  and  of  bis  paine  no  relees. 

Notwithstanding  his  manhood  and  his  might, 

Love  unto  him  did  full  great  unright. 

For  aye  the  bet  he  did  m  chevalrie. 

The  more  he  was  hindred  by  envie. 

'*  And  aye  the  better  he  did  in  every  place. 
Through  his  knighthood  and  busie  payne, 
The  ferder  was  he  firom  his  ladies  grace. 
For  to  her  meroy  might  he  never  attayne. 
And  to  his  death  he  coud  it  not  refniyne 
For  no  daungere,  but  ave  obey  and  serve. 
As  he  best  coude,  plainly  till  he  sterve. 

'<  What  was  the  fine  also  of  Hercules, 

For  all  his  conquest  and  his  worthinesse, 

That  was  of  strength  alone  peerles. 

For  like  as  bookes  of  him  list  expresse. 

He  set  pillers  through  his  hie  pruwesse. 

Away  at  Grades,  for  to  signifie. 

That  no  man  might  him  passe  in  chevalrie  : 
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**  The  which  pUlera  ferre  beyoad  lode, 
Be  set  of  sold  for  a  remenibrannce : 
And  for  aU  that  was  he  set  behinde. 
With  hem  that  love  list  feebly  fytamoe. 
For  him  set  htft  upon  a  daimoe 
Against  whom  helpe  may  no  strife. 
For  all  his  troath  he  lost  his  life. 

"  Phebns  also^  for  his  pleaaamit  lisht. 
Whan  that  he  went  here  in  earth  lowe, 
Uoto  the  herte  with  Venns  sight 
Ywonnded  was  throngh  Cnpides  bowe. 
And  yet  his  lady  list  him  not  to  knowe. 
Though  for  her  Ioto  his  herte  did  blede. 
She  let  him  go,  and  toke  of  him  no  hede. 

**  What  shall  I  say  of  yonge  Pununns  I 

Of  trewe  Tristram,  for  all  his  hie  renowne. 

Of  Achilles,  or  of  Antonios, 

Of  Ardte,  or  of  him  Palemoone, 

What  was  the  end  of  hir  passioune. 

But  after  sorow  death,  aiul  then  hir  grave  t 

Lo,  here  the  guerdon  that  these  lovers  have  ! 

**  But  false  Jason  with  his  doubleneese. 

That  was  untrewe  at  Colkoe  to  Medee, 

And  Theseus,  roote  of  unkindnesse. 

And  with  these  two  eke  the  false  Enea 

Lo,  thus  the  fklse  aye  in  one  degree, 

Had  in  love  hir  lust  and  all  hir  will. 

And,  save  fidshood,  there  was  none  other  skill. 

"  Of  Thebes  eke  the  false  Areite, 
And  Demophon  eke  for  his  slouth. 
They  had  hir  lust  and  all  that  might  delite, 
For  all  hir  falshood  and  great  untrouth : 
Thus  ever  Love,  aUs,  and  that  is  routh, 
His  false  lieges  forthereth  what  he  noay. 
And  sleeth  the  trewe  ongoodly,  day  by  day. 

**  For  trewe  Adon  was  shune  with  the  bore, 
Amidde  the  forest  in  the  grene  shade, 
For  Venus  lore  he  felt  all  the  sore. 
But  Vulcanus  with  her  no  mercy  made, 
The  foule  chorle  had  many  nights  glade, 
Where  Mars  her  knight  and  her  man. 
To  find  mercy  comfort  none  he  can. 

'<  Also  the  yonge  fresh  Ipomedes, 

So  lustly  frae  as  of  his  oorage, 

That  for  to  serve  with  all  his  herte  he  ehes 

Athalant,  so  faire  of  her  visage. 

But  Love,  alas,  quite  him  sohis  wage 

With  cruel]  daunger  plainly  at  the  last. 

That  with  the  death  guerdonlesse  he  past. 

**  Lo,  here  the  fine  of  Loves  service, 
Lo,  how  that  Love  can  his  servaunts  quite, 
Lo,  how  he  can  his  faithAiU  men  dispise. 
To  alee  the  trewe  men,  and  false  to  respite! 
Lo,  how  he  doth  the  swerde  of  sorow  bite 
In  hertes,  soeh  as  most  his  lust  obey. 
To  save  the  false  and  do  the  trewe  dey. 

*'  For  faith  nor  othe^  worde  ne  assuraonce, 
Trewe  meanine,  awaite,  or  busineese. 
Still  porte,  ne  fiuthfull  attendaunce. 
Manhood  ne  might  in  armes  worthinesse, 
Pursute  of  wondiip  nor  hie  prowesse. 
In  straunge  land  riding  ne  travaile. 
Full  litell  or  nought  in  love  doth  availe. 


«  Perill  of  death,  nor  in  see  ne  land. 

Hunger  ne  thmst,  sorow  ne  sicknesse, 

Ne  great  emprises  for  to  take  in  hand, 

Sheding  of  blood,  ne  manfnll  hardinesse, 

Ne  oft  wounding  at  sautes  by  disUusse, 

Nor  in  parting  of  life  nor  death  alao^ 

All  is  for  nonght.  Love  taketh  no  heed  thereto. 


'  But  ksings  with  hur  flattorie. 

Through  h&  falshede,  and  with  hir  dooblenaae. 

With  Ules  new,  and  many  fained  lie. 

By  false  semhlannt,  and  counterfeit  hvnbleflBe, 

Under  colour  depaint  with  stedfutnesse. 

With  fraud  eovcved  under  a  pitous  faee^ 

Accept  be  now  rathest  unto  gxaoe  : 

**  And  can  himselfe  now  best  magmfie 

With  fained  port  and  presumption. 

They  haunce  hir  cause  with  ftJse  sorquedri^ 

Under  meaning  of  double  entention. 

To  thinke  one  m  hir  opinion. 

And  say  another,  to  set  himselfe  aloft. 

And  hinder  trouth,  as  it  is  seene  full  oft. 

**  The  vhioh  thing  I  buy  now  all  too  deare^ 
Thanked  be  Venus  and  the  god  Cupide, 
As  it  is  seene  by  mine  oppr^sed  chetre^ 
And  by  his  anowes  that  sticken  in  my  side. 
That  save  death  I  nothing  abide. 
Fro  day  to  day,  alas,  thebard  while, 
Whan  ever  bis  dart  that  .him  list  to  file, 

^  My  wofUl  herte  for  to  rive  atiro^ 

For  faut  of  mercy  and  lacke  of  pite 

Of  her  that  causeth  all  my  paine  and  wo, 

And  list  not  ones  of  grace  for  to  see 

Unto  my  trouth  through  her  cruelte  ; 

And  most  of  all  I  me  complaine, 

That  she  hath  joy  to  laugh  at  my  paine ;. 

'*  And  wilfully  hath  my  death  swone. 
All  guiltlesse,  and  wote  no  cause  why, 
Save  for  the  trouth  that  I  had  afbme 
To  her  alone  to  serve  faithfully. 

0  god  of  love,  unto  thee  I  cry. 
And  to  thy  blind  double  deite. 

Of  this  grieat  wrong  I  complaine  me  I 

**  And  unto  thy  stormy  wilfull  variannee^ 
Ymeint  with  change  and  great  unstablencase. 
Now  up,  now  doun,  sorenning  is  thy  chance;, 
That  thee  to  trust  may  be  no  sik^iieaBe, 

1  wite  it  nothing  but  thy  doublenessev 
And  who  that  is  an  archer,  and  is  blend, 
Marketh  nothing,  but  shooteth  by  wend. 

<<  And  for  that  he  hath  no  discretion. 
Without  advise  he  let  his  arrow  go. 
For  lacke  of  sight,  and  also  of  reason. 
In  his  shooting  it  happeth  ofte  so. 
To  hurt  his  friend  rather  than  his  fo. 
So  doth  this  god  with  his  sharpe  flon^ 
The  trew  sleeth,  and  letteth  the  ialae  gone. 

*'  And  of  his  wounding  this  is  the  worst  of  ail, 
Whan  he  hurt  doeth  to  so  cruell  wretch. 
And  maketh  the  sicke  for  to  cry  and  call 
Unto  his  foe  for  to  be  his  leche. 
And  hard  it  is  for  a  man  to  sedie 
Upon  the  point  of  death  in  jeopeidie. 
Unto  his  foe  to  find  a  remedie. 
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**  Thos  fazeih  it  now  even  by  me. 

That  to  my  foe  that  gave  my  faerte  a  wound. 

Mote  aake  grace,  mercy,  and  pite, 

And  namely  there  wherd  none  may  be  found. 

For  now  my  sore  my  leche  will  confound, 

And  god  of  kind  so  hath  set  mine  ure, 

My  lives  foe  to  hare  my  wound  in  cure. 

**  Alas  the  while,  now  that  I  was  borne. 
Or  that  I  ever  saw  the  bright  Sonne  ! 
For  now  I  see  that  full  long  afome, 
Or  I  was  heme,  my  desteny  was  sponne 
By  Parcafl  sisteme,  to  slee  me  if  they  conne, 
For  they  my  death  shopen  or  my  shert, 
Only  for  trouth,  I  may  it  not  astert 

^  The  mi^ty  goddesse,  also,  of  Nature^ 
That  under  Grod  hath  the  goveniaunce 
Of  worldly  things  committed  to  her  cure. 
Disposed  have  through  her  wise  purveiance, 
To  give  my  lady  so  much  suffisaunce 
Of  all  vertues,  and  therewithall  purvide 
To  murder  Trouth,  hath  take  Danger  to  gide. 

<^  For  bounte,  beaute,  shape,  and  seemelihede. 
Prudence,  wit,  passingly  fairenesse, 
Benigne  port,  glad  chere,  with  lowlihede. 
Of  womanhede  right  plenteous  largenesse, 
Nature  did  in  her  fully  empresse, 
Whan  she  her  wrought,  and  alderlast  Disdain, 
To  hinder  Trouth,  she  made  her  chamberlain. 

**  Whan  Mistrust  also,  and  False-suspection, 

With  Misbeleve  she  made  for  to  be 

Cheefe  of  eounsaile  to  this  conclusion, 

For  to  exile  Trouth,  and  eke  Pite, 

Out  of  her  court  to  make  Mercy  flee, 

So  that  dispite  now  holdeth  forth  her  reigne, 

Through  hasty  bileve  of  tales  that  men  feigne. 

**  And  thus  I  am  for  my  trouth,  alas, 
Murdred  and  slain  with  words  sharp  and  kene, 
Guiltlesse,  God  wote,  of  aU  trespas. 
And  lie  and  blede  upon  this  cold  grene, 
Now  mercy  swete,  mercy  my  lives  quene. 
And  to  your  grace  of  mer<iy  yet  I  prey. 
In  your  service  that  your  man  may  dey. 

^  But  if  so  be  that  I  shall  die  algate. 
And  that  I  shall  none  other  mercy  have, 
Yet  of  my  death  let  this  been  the  date. 
That  by  your  wil  I  was  broght  to  my  grave. 
Or  hastely,  if  that  you  list  me  save, 
My  sharpe  wounds  that  ake  so  and  blede. 
Of  mercy  charme,  and  also  of  womanhede. 

**  For  other  charme,  plainly,  is  there  none, 
But  only  mercy  to  helpe  in  this  case. 
For  though  my  wounds  bleed  ever  in  one. 
My  life,  my  death,  standeth  in  your  grace, 
And  though  my  guilt  be  nothing,  alas, 
I  aske  mercy  in  all  my  best  entent, 
Ready  to  die,  if  that  ye  assent. 

«  For  there  against  shall  I  never  strive 
In  word  ne  werke,  plainely  I  ne  may, 
For  lever  I  have  than  to  be  alive, 
To  die  soothly,  and  it  be  to  her  pay. 
Ye,  though  it  be  this  same  day, 
Or  whan  that  ever  her  list  to  devise, 
Suffiseth  me  to  die  in  your  servise. 


<<  And  God,  that  knowestthe  thought  of  evei'y  wight. 

Right  as.it  is,  in  everv  thing  thou  maist  see. 

Yet  ere  I  die,  with  all  my  full  might, 

Lowly  I  pray  to  graunt  unto  mee, 

That  ve  goodly,  hire,  fresh,  and  free, 

Which  onely  sle  me  for  default  of  routh, 

Or  that  I  die,  ye  may  know  my  trouth. 

^  For  that  in  sooth  sufficeth  me, 

And  she  it  know  in  every  circumstannce, 

And  after  I  am  well  paid  that  she, 

If  that  her  list,  of  death  to  do  vengeaance 

Unto  me,  that  am  under  her  ligeaunce, 

It  sit  me  not  her  doome  to  disobey, 

But  at  her  lust  wilfully  to. dey. 

<*  Without  grutching  or  rebellion 
In  will  or  word,  holy  I  assent. 
Or  any  manner  contradiction. 
Fully  to  be  at  her  commaundement, 
And,  if  I  die,  in  my  testament 
My  herte  I  send,  and  my  spirit  also, 
Wnat  so  ever  she  list  with  hem  to  do. 

^  And  alderlast,  to  her  womanhede. 
And  to  her' mercy  me  I  recommaund. 
That  lie  now  here  betwijte  hope  and  di*ede. 
Abiding  plainly  what  she  list  commaund. 
For  utterly  this  n'is  no  demaund 
Welcome  to  me  while  me  lasteth  breath, 
Right  at  her  choice,  where  it  be  life  or  death. 

<<  In  this  matter  more  what  mieht  I  saine, 

Sith  ih  her  hand,  and  in  her  wul  is  all. 

But  life  and  death,  my  joy,  and  all  my  paine. 

And  finally  my  best  hold  1  dhall, 

Till  my  spirit  by  desteny  fatall. 

Whan  that  her  list  fro  my  body  wend, 

Have  here'  my  trouth,  and  thus  I  make  an  end." 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  sigh  as  sore, 
Like  as  his  herte  rive  would  atwaine. 
And  held  his  peace,  and  spake  no  word  more. 
But  for  to  see  his  wo  and  mortal  paine. 
The  teares  gonne  fro  mine  eyen  raine 
Full  pitously,  for  very  inward  routh. 
That  I  him  saw  so  long  wishing  for  trouth. 

And  all  this  while  my  selfe  I  kepte  close 
Among  the  bowes,  and  my  selfe  gonne  hide. 
Till  at  the  last  the  wofuU  man  arose, 
And  to  a  lodge  went  there  beside, 
'Where  all  the  May  his  custome  was  t'abide. 
Sole  to  complaine  of  his  paines  kene. 
From  yere  to  yere,  under  the  bowes  grene ; 

And  for  bicause  that  it  drew  to  the  night, 
And  that  the  Sunne  his  arke  diurnal 
Ypassed  was,  so  that  his  persaunt  light. 
His  bright  beams  and  his  streams  all 
Were  in  the  waves  of  the  water  fall, 
Under  the  bordure  of  our  occian. 
His  chaire  of  gold,  his  course  so  swiftly  ran  : 

And  while  the  twilight  and  the  rowes  rede 
Of  Phebus  light  were  deaurate  a  lite, 
A  penne  I  tooke,  and  gan  me  fast  spede 
The  wofull  plaint  of  this  man  to  write. 
Word  by  word,  as  he  did  endite,    . 
Like  as  I  heard,  and  coud  hem  tho  report, 
I  have  here  set,  your  hertes  to  disport. 
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If  ought  be  mine,  lay  the  wite  on  me. 

For  I  am  worthy  for  to  beare  the  blame. 

If  any  thin^  miaae  reported  be, 

To  make  this  ditie  for  to  aeeme  lame, 

Throngh  mine  mioonning,  hot  for  to  sain  the 

Like  as  this  manne  his  complaint  did  expresses 

I  aske  merey  and  forgivenesse. 

And  as  I  wrote,  me  thought  I  saw  aferre, 

Ferre  in  the  west  lustely  appere 

Esperos  the  goodly  bright  sterre, 

So  glad,  so  Dure,  so  perBaunt  eke  of  ehere, 

I  mean  Venus  with  her  beames  dere, 

That  heary  hertes  only  to  releve, 

Is  wont  of  customs  for  to  shew  at  ere. 

And  I  as  Cut  fell  adown  on  my  knee^ 
And  even  thus  to  her  san  I  to  prey  : 

*  O  lady  Venus,  so  udre  upon  to  see, 
Let^not  this  man  for  his  trouth  dey  t 
For  that  joy  thou  haddest  whan  thou  ley 
With  Man  thy  knight,  whan  Vulcanus  fond. 
And  with  a  chaine  nuTisible  you  bond 

"  Togider  both  tway  in  the'  same  while, 
That  all  the  court  above  qelestiall, 
At  your  shame  gan  laugh  and  smile  : 
Ah,  faire  lady,  willy  fond  at  all, 
Comfort  to  carefiill,  O  goddesse  immortall. 
Be  helping  now,  and  do  thy  diligence 
To  let  the  streames  of  thine  influence 

**  Descend  downe  in  forthering  of  the  trouth,   . 

Namely  of  hem  that  lie  in  sorrow  bound. 

Shew  now  thou  might,  snd  on  hir  wo  have  ronth. 

Ere  false  daunger  slee  hem  and  confound  : 

And  specially  let  thy  might  be  found 

For  so  to  cover,  what  so  that  thou  may, 

The  true  man  that  in  the  herber  lay ; 

"  And  all  true  forther  for  his  sake, 
0  glad  sterre,  0  lady  Venus  mine. 
And  cause  his  lady  him  to  grace  take. 
Her  herte  of  stele  to  mercy  so  encline. 
Ere  that  thy  hemes  go  up  to  decline, 


And  ere  that  thou  now  go  fh>  us  adonn. 
For  that  love  thou  haddest  to  Adoon." 

And  whan  she  was  gone  to  her  rest, 
I  rose  anone,  and  home  to  bed  went, 
Forweaxy,  me  thought  it  for  the  best, 
Prayinir  thus  in  all  my  best  entent, 
That  au  trew,  that  be  with  daunger  shent. 
With  mercy  may  in  release  of  ha  paine, 
Reeured  b^^  ere  May  come  efte  agsine. 

And  for  that  I  ne  may  no  longer  wake. 
Farewell  ye  lovers  all  that  be  trew, 
Praying  to  God,  and  thus  my  leve  I  take, 
That  ere  the  Sunne  to  morrow  be  risen  new. 
And  ere  he  have  ayen  rosen  hew. 
That  each  of  yon  may  have  such  a  grace. 
His  owns  lady  in  szmes  to  embrace. 

I  meane  thus,  in  all  honesty. 

Without  more  ye  may  tender  apeake 

What  so  ye  list  at  good  hberty, 

That  each  may  to  other  hir  herte  breke^ 

On  jelousies  onely  to  be  wreke. 

That  hath  so  Voag  of  his  mallice  and  envy 

Werred  trouth  with  his  tiranny. 

LOrVOTK. 

Princesse,  pleaseth  it  to  your  benignitie 
This  little  ditie  to  have  in  mind. 
Of  womanhede  also  for  to  see. 
Your  man  may  your  mercy  find. 
And  pity  eke,  that  long  hath  be  behind. 
Let  him  againe  be  provoked  to  grsce, 
For  by  my  trouth  it  is  against  kmd 
False  daunger  to  occupy  his  place. 

Go  little  quaire  unto  my  lives  qneene 
And  my  very  hertes  soveraine, 
And  be  right  glad  for  she  shall  thee  scene. 
Such  is  thy  grace,  but  I  alas,  in  paine 
Am  left  behmd,  and  n*ot  to  whom  to  plainer 
Fbr  mercy,  ruth,  grace,  and  eke  pite 
Exiled  be,  that  I  may  not  attaine 
Recure  to  find  of  mine  adversite. 
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A. 

Almiohtt  and  all  merciable  queene, 
To  whom  all  this  world  fleeth  for  saocour 
To  have  release  of  ainne,  of  sorrow,  of  tene^ 
Glorious  Virgine  of  all  flooris  flour ! 
To  thee  I  flee,  confounded  in  errour, 
Helpe  and  releeve,  almighty  debonaire  I 
Have  mercy  of  mine  perilloua  langour  t 
Yenquist  me  hath  my  cmell  adversaire. 

B. 

Bounty  so  fixe  hath  in  my  herte  his  tent, 
That  well  I  wote  thou  wui  my  succour  be. 
Thou  canst  not  warn  that  wi&  good  entent, 
Axeth  thine  helpe,  thine  herte  is  aye  so  free  i 
Thou  art  largesse  of  pUune  felicite, 
Haven  and  refute  of  quiete  and  of  rest ; 
Lo,  how  thai  thevis  seven  chasen  me  I 
Helpe^  lady  bright,  or  that  mine  ship  to  brest  1 

C. 

Comfort  18  none,  but  in  you,  lady  dere. 
For  lo,  mine  sinne  and  mine  confusioun, 
Which  ought  not  in  thine  presence  for  to  apere, 
Han  taken  on  me  a  greevous  actioun. 
Of  veray  right  and  &peratioun. 
And,  as  by  right,  they  mighten  well  sustene 
That  I  were  worthy  mine  damnatioun, 
Nere  mercy  of  you,  blisfull  queue  I 

D. 

Dost  is  there  none,  queen  of  misericord. 

That  thou  n*art  cause  of  grace  and  mercy  here, 

God  vouchedsafe  through  thee  with  us  to  accoitl : 

For  certis,  Christ  is  blisful  modir  dere. 

Were  now  the  bow  bent  in  swiche  manere. 

As  it  was  first  of  justice  and  of  ire, 

The  rightfnll  God  would  of  no  mercy  here : 

Bat  through  thee  ban  we  grace  as  we  desire. 

£. 

Ever  hath  mine  hope  of  refute  in  thee  be  : 
For  here  befome  full  oft,  in  many  a  wise, 
Unto  mercy  hast  thou  received  me. 
But  mercy,  lady,  at  the  great  iCssise, 
Whan  we  shall  come  betore  the  high  justise, 
So  little  frnte  shall  than  in  me  ben  found. 
That  but  thou  or  that  day  correct  me, 
Of  very  right  mine  work  will  me  confound. 


Flying,  I  flee  for  succour  to  thine  tent. 

Me  for  to  hide  fro  tempest  full  of  drede, 

Beseking  yon,  that  ye  you  not  absent. 

Though  I  be  wicke :  O  help  ^et  at  this  nede  ! 

All  have  I  been  a  beast  in  wit  and  dede, 

Yet  lady,  thou  mee  close  in  with  thine  own  grace  I 

Thine  enemy  and  mine,  lady  take  hede> 

Unto  mine  death  in  point  is  me  to  chase. 

G. 

Gracious  maid  and  modir,  which  that  never 
Were  bitter  nor  in  earth  nor  in  see. 
But  full  of  sweetnesse  and  of  mercy  ever. 
Help,  that  mine  fader  be  not  vrroth  with  me  ! 
Speake  thou,  for  I  ne  dare  him  not  see, 
So  have  I  done  in  earth,  alas  the  while, 
That  certes  but  if  thou  mine  succour  be. 
To  sinke  eteme  he  will  mine  ghost  exile. 

H. 

He  vouchedesafe,  tell  Mm,  as  was  his  will, 

Become  a  man  as  for  our  alliaunoe, 

And  with  lus  blood  he  wrote  that  blisfull  bill 

Upon  the  crosse,  as  generall  acquitaunoe 

To  every  penitent  in  full  criaunce : 

And,  therefore,  lady  bright,  thou  for  us  prey, 

Than  shalt  thou  stent  all  his  greevaunce. 

And  maken  our  foe  to  fallen  of  his  prey. 

• 

I. 

I  wote  well  thou  wilt  been  our  succour. 
Thou  art  so  full  of  bounty  in  eertaine. 
For  whan  a  soule  falleth  in  errour, 
Thine  pity  goeth,  and  haleth  him  againe, 
Than  maketh  thou  his  peace  with  his  soverain, 
And  brineest  him  out  of  the  crooked  strete : 
Who  so  thee  loveth  shall  not  love  in  vaine. 
That  shaU  he  find,  as  he  the  life  shall  lete. 

K. 

Kalenderis  enlumined  been  they, 

That  in  this  world  been  lighted  with  thine  name, 

And  who  so  goeth  with  thee  the  right  wey. 

Him  that  not  drede  in  soule  to  been  lame. 

Now,  queen  of  comfort,  sith  thou  art  the  same 

To  whom  I  seech  for  my  medicine. 

Let  not  mine  fo  no  more  mine  wound  entame. 

Mine  hole  into  thine  hond  all  I  redne. 
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L. 

Lady,  thine  Borrow  can  I  not  portrey 
Under  that  erosM,  ne  his  grerous  pennaunce : 
Bat  for  your  bothia  peine,  I  yon  prey. 
Let  not  our  alder  fo  make  his  boataunce. 
That  he  hath  in  his  lestis  with  misehauncey 
Convict  that  ye  both  han  bought  so  dere : 
As  I  said  erst,  thou  ground  of  substaunce. 
Continue  on  us  thine  pitous  eyen  clere  t 

M. 

Moyses  that  saw  the  bosh  of  flambis  rede 
Brenning,  of  which  than  never  a  sticke  bnmd, 
Was  sign  of  thine  unwemmed  maideuhede, 
Thou  art  the  bosh,  on  which  there  can  descend 
The  Holyghost,  which  that  Moyses  weend 
Had  been  on  fire :  and  this  was  an  figure. 
Now  lady,  from  the  fire  us  defend, 
Which  that  in  Hell  eternally  shall  dure  I 

N. 

Noble  princease,  that  never  haddest  pere^ 

Certes  if  any  comfort  in  us  bee. 

That  oommeth  of  thee,  Christis  moder  dere. 

We  han  none  other  melody  ne  glee. 

Us  to  rejoyoe  in  our  adversite, 

Ne  advocat  none,  that  will  and  dare  so  prey 

For  us,  and  that  for  as  little  hire  as  ye, 

That  helpen  for  an  Avemary  or  twey. 

O. 

O  very  light  of  eyen  tho  been  blind, 
O  very  lust  of  labour  and  distresee* 
O  treasorere  of  bounty  to  mankind. 
The  whom  God  chese  to  moder  for  humblesae. 
From  his  ancelle  he  made  thee  maistresae 
Of  Heaven  and  Earth,  our  bill  up  to  bede, 
This  world  awaiteth  ever  on  thine  goodnes. 
For  thou  ne  failedest  never  wight  at  node. 

P. 

Purpose  I  have,  sometime,  for  to  enquere 
Wherefore  and  whv  the  Holyghost  thee  sought. 
Whan  Gabrielis  voice  come  to  thine  ere  ; 
He  not  to  werre  us  swich  a  wonder  wrought. 
But  for  to  save  us,  that  sithen  bought : 
Than  needeth  us  no  weapon  us  to  save. 
But  onely  there  we  did  not  as  us  ought, 
Do  penitence,  and  mercy  aske  and  have. 

Q. 

Queen  of  comfort,  right  whan  I  me  bethink. 
That  I  agilt  have  both  him  and  thee, 
And  that  mine  soule  is  worthy  for  to  sinke, 
Alas,  I  caitife,  wheder  shall  I  flee ! 
Who  shall  unto  thine  Sonne  mine  mean  be  ! 
Who,  but  thine  selfe,  that  art  of  pity  well  ? 
Thou  hast  more  rouUi  on  our  adversitie. 
Than  in  this  world  might  any  tongue  telL 

R. 

Redresse  me  moder,  and  eke  me  chastise. 
For  certainly  my  faders  chastising 
Ne  dare  I  not  abiden  in  no  wise, 
So  hideous  is  his  full  reckoning ; 


Moder  of  whom  our  joy  gan  to  spring. 
Be  ye  mine  judge,  and  eke  my  soules  leech  ! 
For  ever  in  you  is  pity  abounding, 
To  each  that  of  pity  will  you  beseech. 

S. 

Sooth  is,  he  ne  grannteth  no  pity 
Without  thee  :  for  God  of  his  goodnease 
Forgiveih  none^  but  it  like  unto  thee : 
He  hath  thee  made  vicaire  and  maistreaw 
Of  all  this  world,  an^  eke  govemerease 
Of  Heaven :  and  represseUi  his  justice 
After  thine  will ;  and,  therefore,  in  witneaae 
He  hath  thee  crowned  in  so  royal  wise. 

T. 

Temple  devout,  ther  God  chese  his  wonning. 
For  which  these  misbeleeved  deprived  been. 
To  you  mine  soule  penitent  I  bring. 
Receive  me,  for  I  can  no  ferther  fleen. 
With  thomis  venemous.  Heaven  queen. 
For  which  the  erth  accursed  was  nil  sore, 
I  am  so  wounded,  as  ye  may  well  scene. 
That  I  am  lost  almost,  it  smert  so  sore. 

V. 

Virgine,  that  art  so  noble  of  apparaile. 
That  leadest  us  into  the  high  toure 
Of  Paradise,  thou  me  wish  and  counsaile. 
How  I  may  have  thy  grace  and  thy  suooour  ! 
All  have  I  been  in  filth  and  in  enrour : 
Lady,  on  that  oountrev  thou  me  adjoume. 
That  deaped  is  thine  bench  of  fresli  floor. 
These  as  that  mercy  ever  shall  sojoome. 

X. 

Xen  thine  Sonne,  that  in  this  world  alight 
Upon  a  crosse  to  suffer  his  paasionn. 
And  snfired  eke  that  Longeus  his  hart  pight. 
And  made  his  herte  blood  renne  adoun. 
And  all  this  waa  for  my  salvatioun : 
And  I  to  him  am  fals  and  eke  unkind. 
And  yet  he  will  not  mine  dampnatioun : 
This  thanke  I  you,  sucoonr  of  all  mankind  1 

Y. 

Ysaac  was  figure  of  his  death  eertaine, 
That  so  ferre  forth  his  fader  would  obmr, 
That  him  ne  rought  nothing  for  to  be  slaiii : 
Right  so  thv  Sonne  list  a  Ikmbe  to  dey : 
Now,  lady  full  of  merey,  I  you  prey, 
Stth  he  his  merey  sured  me  so  large, 
Be  ye  not  scant,  for  all  we  sing  or  say. 
That  ye  been  fro  vengeaunoe  aye  our  taiges. 

Z. 

Zacharie  you  clepith  the  open  well 
That  wisht  sinfuU  soule  out  of  his  guilt, 
Therefore  this  lesson  out  I  will  to  tell, 
That  nere  thy  tender  heart  we  were  spilt. 
Now,  lady  bright,  sith  thou  canst  and  wilt 
Been  to  ihe  seed  of  Adam  merciable, 
Bring  us  to  that  paleis  that  is  built 
To  penitentis,  that  ben  to  mercie  able. 
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I  HAVB  great  wonder  by  tbis  light. 

How  I  live,  for  day  ne  night 

I  may  not  sleepe  welnigh  nought ; 

I  have  80  many  an  idle  thonght, 

Pnrely  for  defaoit  of  sleepe, 

That,  b]jr  my  trouth,  I  take  no  keepe 

Of  nothing,  how  it  commeth  or  gothe. 

To  me  n*iB  nothing  lefe  nor  lothe. 

All  iB  yliche  good  to  me, 

Joy  or  sorrow,  where  so  it  be  : 

For  I  have  Seeling  in  nothing. 

But  as  it  were  a  mased  Uiing, 

All  day  in  point  to  fall  adoun, 

For  sorrowfnll  imaginaiconn 

Ib  alway  wholly  in  my  minde. 

And  well  ye  wote,  against  kinde 
It  were  to  liven  in  this  wise. 
For  nature  wonld  not  saflBae 
To  none  earthly  creatore. 
Not  long  time  to  endure 
Without  sleepe,  and  be  in  sorrow  : 
And  I  ne  may,  ne  night  ne  morrow, 
Sleepe,  and  this  melancolle 
And  drede  I  have  for  to  die, 
Defaot  of  sleepe  and  hcAvinesse 
Hath  slaine  my  spirit  of  quickenesse. 
That  I  have  lost  all  lust^head ; 
Such  fSuifaAies  ben  in  mme  head. 
So  I  n'ot  what  is  best  to  do  : 
But  men  might  aske  me  why  so 
I  may  not  sleepe,  and  what  me  is  I 

But  natbeleaee,  who  aske  this, 
Leeeth  his  asking  truely. 
My  selven  cannot  tell  why 
The  sooth,  but  truly  as  I  gesse, 
I  hold  it  be  a  sickenesse 
That  I  have  suffred  this  eisht  yere, 
And  yet  my  boot  is  never  we  nere : 
For  there  is  phisicien  but  one. 
That  may  me  heale,  but  that  is  done  : 
Passe  we  over  untill  efte. 
That  will  not  be  mote  needs  be  lefte  ; 
Our  first  matter  is  good  to  keepe. 

So  whan  I  saw  I  might  not  sleepe^ 
Now  of  late  this  other  night 
Upon  n!iv  bed  I  sate  upright, 
And  bade  one  reach  me  a  booke, 
A  romaonce,  and  he  it  me  tooke 
To  rede,  and  drive  the  night  away  : 
For  me  thought  it  better  play, 


Than  either  at  chesse  or  tables. 

.And  in  tins  booke  were  written  &bles. 
That  derkes  had  in  old  time. 
And  other  poets  put  in  rime. 
To  rede,  and  for  to  be  in  mind, 
While  men  loved  the  law  of  Kinde. 
This  booke  ne  spake  but  of  such  things. 
Of  queenes  lives,  and  of  kings. 
And  many  other  things  smue. 
Among  all  this  I  found  a  tale. 
That  me  thought  a  wonder  thing. 

This  was  the  tale  :  There  was  a  king 
That  bight  Seys,  and  had  a  wife. 
The  best  that  misht  beare  life, 
And  this  queene  night  Alcione. 
So  it  befell,  thereafter  soone 
Tbis  king  woll  wenden  over  see  : 
To  tellen  shortly,  whan  that  he 
Was  in  the  see,  ^ns  in  this  wise. 
Such  a  tempest  gan  to  rise. 
That  brake  her  mast,  and  made  it  fall. 
And  cleft  her  ship,  and  dreint  hem  all. 
That  never  was  found,  as  it  tels, 
Bord,  ne  man,  ne  nothing  els. 
Right  thus  this  king  Seys  lost  his  life. 

Now  for  to  speake  of  Alcione  his  wife : 
This  lady  that  was  left  at  home. 
Hath  wonder  that  the  king  ne  eome 
Home,  for  it  was  a  long  terme  : 
Anon  her  herte  began  to  yeme. 
And  for  that  her  thought  evermo 
It  was  not  wele,  her  thought  so^ 
She  longed  so  after  the  kmg. 
That  certes  it  were  a  pitous  thing 
To  tell  her  heartely  sorrowfnll  life. 
That  she  had,  this  noble  wife. 
For  him,  alas !  she  loved  alderbest. 
Anon  she  sent  both  east  and  west 
To  seeke  him,  but  they  found  him  nought. 

<<A]as,"  (quod  she)  <<  that  I  was  wrought, 
Whether  my  lord  my  love  be  dead, 
Certes  I  nill  never  eat  bread, 
I  make  a  vow  to  my  God  here, 
But  I  mowe  of  my  lord  here." 

Such  sorrow  this  lady  to  her  tooke, 
That  truly  I  that  made  this  booke. 
Had  such  pitie  and  such  routh 
To  rede  her  sorrow,  that  by  my  trouth, 
I  farde  the  worse  all  the  morrow 
After,  to  thinken  on  her  sorrow. 
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So  whan  this  lady  eoad  here  no  word 
That  no  man  might  find  her  lord, 
Full  oft  she  Bwowned,  and  said  «  Alas  !" 
For  sorrow  full  nigh  wood  she  was, 
Ne  she  ooud  no  rede  but  one, 
But  downe  on  knees  she  sate  anone. 
And  wept,  that  pitia  were  to  here. 

*'  A  mercy,  sweet  lady  dere  t" 
(Qnod  she)  to  Jnno  her  goddesse, 
**  Helpe  me  out  of  this  dutresse. 
And  yeve  me  grace  my  lord  to  see 
Sooue,  or  wete  where  so  he  bee^ 
Or  how  he  &reth  or  in  what  wise^ 
And  I  shall  make  you  sacrifice, 
And  holy  vonrs  become  I  shall. 
With  good  will,  body,  herte,  and  all ; 
And  but  thou  wolt  tms,  lady  swete, 
Send  me  grace  to  slope  and  mete 
In  my  ideepe  some  certain  sweren. 
Where  through  that  I  may  know  eren 
Whether  my  lord  be  qnicke  or  dead." 

With  that  word  she  hing  downe  the  head. 
And  fell  in  a  swowne,  ss  cold  as  stone ;     . 
Her  women  caught  her  up  anone. 
And  brought  her  in  bed  all  naked. 
And  she,  forweped  and  forwaked, 
Was  weaiy,  and  thus  the  dead  sleepe 
Fell  on  her  or  she  tooke  keepe. 
Through  Juno,  that  had  heard  her  boone, 
That  xnade  her  to  sleepe  soone ; 
For  as  she  praide,  right  so  was  done 
Indeed,  for  Juno  right  anone 
Galled  thus  her  messengers 
To  do  her  errand,  and  he  come  nere ; 
Whan  he  was  come  she  bad  him  thus  : 

«  Go  bet"  (quod  Juno)  ** to  Morpheus, 
<*  Thou  knowest  him  well,  the  god  of  sleepe. 
Now  understand  well,  and  take  keepe  ; 
Say  thus  on  my  halfe,  that  hee 
Go  £ast  into  the  great  see. 
And  bid  him  that  on  all  thing 
He  take  up  Seys  body  the  Idng, 
That  lieth  full  pale,  and  nothing  rody, 
Bid  him  creepe  into  the  body. 
And  do  it  gone  to  Alcione, 
The  queene,  there  she  lieth  alone. 
And  shew  her  shortly,  it  is  no  nay, 
How  it  was  dreint  this  other  day. 
And  do  the  body  speake  rieht  so^ 
Right  as  it  was  wonted  to  do. 
The  whiles  that  it  was  alive ; 
Go  now  fiwt,  and  hye  thee  bUve." 

This  messenger  took  leve  and  went 
Upon  his  way,  and  never  ha  stent 
Tili  he  came  to  the  darke  valley 
That  stant  betweene  rockes  twey. 
There  never  yet  grew  come  ne  gras, 
Ne  tree,  ne  naught  that  aught  was. 
Beast  ne  man,  ne  naught  eu>. 
Save  that  there  were  a  few  wels 
Came  renning  fro  the  cliffes  adowne. 
That  made  a  dcMMUy  sleeping  sowne, 
And  rennen  downe  right  by  a  cave. 
That  was  under  a  rocke  ygrave 
Amid  the  valley  wonder  deepe, 
There  these  goddes  lay  asleepe, 
Morpheus  and  Eolympasteire, 
That  was  the  god  of  sleepes  heire. 
That  slept,  and  did  none  other  werke. 
This  cave  was  also  as  derke 


As  Hell  pitte^  over  all  about 
They  had  good  ieyser  for  to  rout, 
To  vye  who  might  sleepe  best, 
Some  hing  hir  chin  upon  hir  brsst. 
And  slept  upright  hir  head  yhed^ 
And  some  lay  naked  in  hir  bed. 
And  slept  whiles  their  dates  last. 

This  messenger  come  renning  hai. 
And  cried  **  Ho,  ho,  awake  anone  1 " 
It  was  for  nought,  there  heard  him  none. 
«  Awake  1 "  (auod  he)  >*  who  tieth  there  !" 
And  blew  his  home  n^t  in  hir  ear. 
And  cried  <*  Awaketh  r*  wonder  hye. 

This  god  of  sleepe,  with  his  one  eye, 
Gast  up,  and  asked  **  Who  elepeth  there  t* 
« It  am  I,'*  (quod  this  messengere) 
^  Juno  bade  uou  shouldest  gone," 
And  told  him  what  he  should  dmie. 
As  I  have  told  you  here  before. 
It  is  no  need  rehearse  it  more. 
And  went  his  way  whan  he  had  saide : 
Anone,  this  god  of  slope  abraide 
Out  of  his  sleepe  and  gan  to  go. 
And  did  as  he  nad  bidde  him  do  ; 
Tooke  up  the  dead  body  soone. 
And  bare  it  forth  to  Alcyone^ 
His  wife  the  queene,  there  as  she  lay. 
Right  even  a  quarter  before  day. 
And  stood  right  at  her  beds  fete. 
And  called  her  right  as  she  hete 
By  name,  and  said,  ^  My  swete  wife, 
Awake  !  let  be  your  sorrowfiill  life. 
For  in  your  sorrow  there  lyeth  no  rede. 
For  certes,  sweet  love,  I  am  but  dede. 
Ye  ahall  me  never  on  live  ysee. 
But,  good  sweet  herte,  looke  that  yee 
Bury  my  body,  for  such  a  tide 
Ye  mowe  it  find  the  see  beside, 
And  farewell  sweet,  my  worlds  bUase^ 
I  pray  God  your  sorrow  lisse ; 
Too  little  while  our  blisse  hwteth." 

With  that  her  eyen  up  she  casteth. 
And  saw  naught :  **  Alas  1'*  (quod  she)  for 
And  died  wiwin  the  third  morrow. 

But  what  she  said  more  in  that  swowe, 
I  may  not  tell  it  you  as  now. 
It  were  too  long  for  to  dwell ; 
My  first  mattere  I  will  you  tell, 
Wlierefore  I  have  told  you  this  thing. 
Of  Alcione,  and  Seis  the  king. 

For  thus  much  dare  I  say  wele, 
I  had  be  dolven  every  dele. 
And  dead,  right  through  defiant  of  sleeps, 
If  I  ne  had  rad,  and  take  kepe 
Of  this  tale  next  before. 
And  I  will  tell  you  wherefore. 
For  I  ne  might  for  .bote  ne  bale 
Sleepe,  or  1  bad  redde  this  tale 
Of  this  dreint  Seis  the  long. 
And  of  the  gods  of  sleeping. 

Whan  I  had  red  this  tale  wele. 
And  overlooked  it  everydele. 
Me  thought  wonder  if  it  were  so. 
For  I  lu^  never  heard  speake  or  tho 
Of  no  gods,  that  coud  nuuce 
Men  to  sleepe,  ne  for  to  wake^ 
For  I  ne  knew  never  Giod  bnt  one,  - 
And  in  my  game  I  said  anone. 
And  yet  me  list  right  evill  to  pley. 
Rather  than  tliat  I  should  dey 
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Through  defaut  of  Bleeping  thiu, 
I  would  give  thilke  Morpheus, 
Or  that  goddesBe  dame  Juno, 
Or  some  wight  els,  I  ne  rought  who. 
To  make  me  slepe  and  have  some  r^ 
I  will  me  hun  the  alther  best 
Yeft,  wai  ever  he  abode  his  live, 
And  here  onward,  right  now  as  blive. 
If  he  woll  make  me  sleepe  alite. 
Of  downe  of  pure  doves  white, 
I  woll  yeve  him  a  featherbed, 
Raied  with  gold,  and  right  well  cled. 
In  fine  blacke  sattin  d*outremere, 
And  many  a  pillow,  and  every  bcore. 
Of  cloth  of  rames  to  slepe  on  soft, 
Him  there  not  need  to  tume  oft, 
And  I  woll  yeve  him  al  that  fals 
To  his  chamber  and  to  his  hals, 
I  woll  do  paint  with  pure  gold. 
And  tapite  hem  full  manyiold. 
Of  one  sute  this  shall  he  have 
If  I  wist  where  were  his  cave, 
If  he  can  make  me  sleepe  soone, 
As  did  the  goddesse  queene  Alcyone^ 
And  thus  this  like  god  Morpheus 
May  win  of  me  mo  fees  thus 
Than  ever  he  wan  :  and  to  Juno, 
That  is  his  goddesse^  I  shall  so  do, 
I  trowe  that  she  shiUl  hold  her  paid. 

I  had  unneth  that  word  ysaid, 
Bight  thus  as  I  have  told  you, 
Tlukt  snddainly  I  E^kt  how. 
Such  a  lust  anone  me  tooke 
To  sleepe,  that  risht  upon  my  booke 
I  fell  a  sleepe,  and  therewith  even 
Me  mette  so  inly  such  a  sweven. 
So  wonderfull,  mat  never  yet 
I  trowe  no  man  had  the  wit 
To  oonne  well  my  sweven  rede. 

No,  not  Joseph  without  drede 
Of  Egfpi,  he  that  rad  so 
The  kmges  meting,  Pharao, 
No  more  than  ooud  the  least  of  us. 

Ne  nat  scarcely  Macrobeus, 
He  thai  wrote  all  the  avision 
That  he  mette  of  king  Scipion, 
The  noble  man,  the  Affriom, 
Such  mervailes  fortun(«d  than, 
1  trow  arede  my  dreames  even, 
Lo,  thus  it  was,  this  was  my  sweven. 

Me  thought  thus,  that  it  was  May, 
And  in  the  dawning  there  I  lay, 
Me  mette  thus  in  my  bed  all  naked. 
And  looked  forth  for  I  was  waked. 
With  smale  foules  a  great  hope. 
That  had  afiraied  me  out  of  my  slepe. 
Through  noise  and  sweetnesse  of  hir  song. 
And  as  me  mette^  they  sat  among 
Upon  my  chamber  roofe  without 
Upon  the  tyles  over  all  about. 
And  everiche  song  in  his  wise 
The  most  solemne  servise 
By  note,  that  ever  man  I  trow 
Bad  heard,  for  some  of  hem  sung  low. 
Some  hiffh,  and  all  of  one  accord. 
To  tell  snOTtly  at  o  word. 
Was  never  heard  so  sweet  Steven, 
But  it  had  be  a  thing  of  Heven, 
So  merry  a  sowne,  so  sweet  entunes, 
That  oertes  for  the  towne  of  Tewnes 


I  n'olde  but  I  had  heard  hem  sing, 
For  all  my  chamber  ^an  to  ring. 
Through  singing  of  hir  ermony. 
For  instrument  nor  melody 
Was  no  where  heard  yet  halfe  so  swete, 
Nor  of  accord  halfe  so  mete. 
For  there  was  none  of  hem  that  fained 
To  sing,  for  ech  of  hem  him  pained 
To  find  out  many  crafty  notes. 
They  ne  spared  nat  hir  throtes ; 
And,  sooth  to  saine,  my  chamber  was 
Full  well  depainted,  and  with  glas 
Were  all  the  windowes  well  yglaaed 
Full  dere,  and  nat  an>hoIe  ycrased. 
That  to  behold  it  was  great  joy. 
For  holy  all  the  story  of  Troy 
Was  in  the  glaising  y wrought  thus, 
Of  Hector,  and  of  king  Priamus, 
Of  Achilles,  and  of  king  Laomedon, 
And  eke  of  Medea  and  Jason, 
Of  Paris,  Heleine,  and  of  Lavine, 
And  all  the  wals  wi^  colours  fine 
Were  paint,  both  text  and  glose. 
And  aU  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose ; 
My  windowes  weren  shit  echone. 
And  through  the  elasse  the  Sunne  shone 
Upon  my  bed  with  bright  bemes^ 
With  many  glad  glidy  stremes. 
And  eke  the  wellun  was  so  laire. 
Blew,  bright,  dere  was  the  aire. 
And  full  attempre,  for  sooth  it  was, 
For  nejTther  too  cold  ne  bote  it  n'as, 
Ne  in  all  the  welkin  was  no  doud. 

And  as  I  lay  thus,  wonder  loud 
Me  thought  I  heard  a  hunte  blow 
T'assay  his  great  home,  and  for  to  know 
Whether  it  was  dere,  or  horse  of  sowne. 

And  I  heard  going  both  up  and  downe 
Men,  horse,  hounds,  and  other  thing. 
And  all  men  speake  of  hunting. 
How  they  would  dee  the  hart  with  strength. 
And  how  the  hart  had  upon  length 
So  much  enbosed,  I  n'ot  now  what. 

Anon  right  whan  I  heard  that. 
How  that  Uiey  would  on  hunting  gone, 
I  was  right  glad,  and  up  anone, 
Tooke  my  horse,  and  forth  I  went 
Out  of  my  chamber,  I  never  stent 
Till  I  come  to  the  field  without, 
There  overtooke  I  a  great  rout 
Of  hunters  and  eke  forresters. 
And  many  rebues  and  limers, 
And  highed  hem  to  the  forrest  fast. 
And  I  with  hem,  so  at  the  last 
I  asked  one  lad,  a  lymere, 
**  Say,  fellow,  who  shall  hunte  here  I" 
(Quod  I)  and  he  answered  ayen, 
**  Sir,  the  emperour  Octavien  '* 
(Quod  he)  ^  and  is  here  fiust  by." 

**  A  goddes  halfe,  in  good  time,'*  (quod  I) 
Go  we  fast,  and  gan  to  ride  ; 
Whan  we  come  to  the  forrest  side. 
Every  man  did  right  soone, 
As  to  hunting  fell  to  done. 

The  maister  hunto,  anone,  foto  bote 
WiUi  his  home  blew  three  moto 
At  the  uncoupling  of  his  honndis, 
Within  a  while  the  hart  found  is, 
Yhallowed,  and  rechased  &st 
Long  time,  and  so,  at  the  last, 
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This  hart  ronzed  and  stale  away 
Fro  all  the  hounds  a  previe  way. 

The  hounds  had  overshot  him  all. 
And  were  upon  a  de&ult  yfall. 
Therewith  tne  hnnte  wonder  fast 
Blew  a  forloyn  at  the  last ; 
I  was  go  walked  fro  my  tree, 
And  as  I  went,  there  came  by  me 
A  whelpe,  that  fawned  me  as  I  stood. 
That  had  yfollowed,  and  cond  no  good. 
It  came  and  crept  to  me  as  low, 
Bight  as  it  had  me  yknow, 
Held  downe  his  head,  and  joyned  his 
And  laid  all  smooth  downe  his  hearee. 

I  would  have  caught  it  anone. 
It  fled  and  was  fro  me  gone, 
As  I  him  followed,  and  it  forth  went 
Downe  by  a  floury  grene  it  went 
Full  thicke  of  grasse,  full  soft  and  sweet. 
With  floures  fele,  faire  under  feet, 
And  little  used,  it  seemed  thus. 
For  both  Flora  and  Zepherus, 
They  two,  that  make  floures  grow. 
Had  made'hir  dwelling  there  I  trow, 
For  it  was  on  to  behold. 
As  though  the  earth  envye  wold 
To  be  gayer  than  the  heren, 
To  have  mo  floures  such  seven 
As  in  the  welkin  sterree  be. 
It  had  forgot  the  poverte 
That  winter,  through  his  cold  morrowes, 
Had  made  it  suffer,  and  his  sorrowes  ; 
All  was  foryeten,  and  that  was  seene, 
For  all  the  wood  was  woxen  greene, 
Sweetnesse  of  dewe  had  made  it  waxe. 

It  is  no  need  eke  for  to  axe 
Where  tliere  were  many  greene  greves. 
Or  thicke  of  trees  so  full  of  leves, 
And  ev^y  tree  stood  by  himselve 
Fro  other,  well  tenne  foot  or  twelve, 
So  sreat  trees,  so  huge  of  strength, 
Of  tortie  or  fiftie  fadome  length, 
Cleane  without  bowe  or  sticke. 
With  croppes  brode,  and  eke  as  thicke, 
They  were  not  an  inch  asunder, 
That  it  was  shadde  over  all  under, 
And  many  an  hart  and  manv  an  hind 
Was  both  before  me  and  behind. 
Of  fawnes,  sowers,  buckes,  does. 
Was  full  the  wood,  and  many  roes. 
And  many  squirrels,  that  sete. 
Full  high  upon  the  trees  and  ete, 
And  in  hir  manner  made  feasts : 
Shortly,  it  was  so  full  of  beasts. 
That  though  Argus,  the  noble  countonr, 
Sate  to  reckon  in  his  countonr. 
And  recken  with  his  figures  ten. 
For  by  tho  figures  newe  all  ken 
If  they  be  craftie,  recken  and  nombre, 
And  tell  of  every  thing  the  nombre, 
Yet  should  he  faile  to  recken  even 
The  wonders  me  met  in  my  sweven  : 
But  forth  I  romed  right  wonder  fast 
Downe  the  wood,  so  at  the  last 
I  was  ware  of  a  man  in  blacke, 
That  sate,  and  had  ytumed  his  baeke 
To  an  oke,  an  huge  tree : 
"  Lord,**  thought  I,  «  who  may  that  bee! 
What  eprleth  him  to  sitten  here  !*' 
Anon  right  I  went  nere, 


Than  found  I  sitte,  even  upright, 
A  wonder  welfiuing  knight, 
By  the  manner  me  thought  so. 
Of  good  mokel,  and  right  yonge  thereto. 
Of  uie  age  of  foure  and  twentie  yeere^ 
Upon  his  beard  but  little  heere. 
And  he  was  clothed  all  in  bbcke. 
I  stalked  even  unto  his  backe. 
And  there  I  stood  as  still  as  ought, 
The  sooth  to  say,  he  saw  me  nought^ 
For  why  he  hing  his  head  adowne. 
And  with  a  deadly  sorrowfuU  sowne. 
He  made  of  rime  ten  verses  or  twelve. 
Of  a  complaint  to  himselve. 
The  most  pitie^  the  most  routh. 
That  ever  I  heard,  for,  by  my  trouth. 
It  was  great  wonder  that  nature 
Might  suffer  any  creature 
To liave  such  sorrow,  and  he  not  ded: 
Full  pitous  pale,  and  nothing  red, 
He  said  a  lay,  a  manner  song. 
Without  note,  without  song 
And  was  thi^  for  full  well  I  can 
Rehearse  it,  right  thus  it  began. 

^  I  have  of  sorrow  so  great  wone. 
That  joy  get  I  never  none. 
Now  that  I  see  my  lady  bright. 
Which  I  have  loved  with  all  my  might, 
Is  fro  me  dead,  and  is  agone. 
And  thus  in  sorrow  left  me  alone. 
Alas,  Death,  what  eyleth  thee. 
That  thou  n'oldest  have  taken  me. 
Whan  that  thou  tooke  my  lady  swetef 
Of  all  gobdnesse  she  had  none  mete^ 
That  was  so  £aire^  so  fresh,  so  free, 
So  good,  that  men  may  well  see." 

Whan  he  had  made  thus  his  complunt, 
His  sorrowfuU  herte  gan  fast  fitint, 
And  his  spirits  wexen  dead. 
The  blood  was  fled  for  pure  dread 
Down  to  his  herte,  to  maken  him  warme^ 
For  well  it  feeled  the  herte  had  haime, 
To  wete  ek€  why  it  was  adrad 
By  kinde,  and  for  to  make  it  glad. 
For  it  is  member  principall 
Of  the  body,  and  that  made  all 
His  hewe  ohaunge,  and  wexe  grene 
And  pale^  for  there  no  blood  is  seene 
In  no  manner  limme  of  his. 

Anon,  therewith,  whan  I  saw  this, 
He  farde  thus  evill  there  he  sete, 
I  went  and  stood  right  at  his  fete, 
And  grette  him,  but  he  spake  nought 
But  argued  with  his  owne  thought, 
And  in  his  wit  disputed  last. 
Why,  and  how  hb  life  might  last. 
Him  thought  his  sorrowes  were  so  smar^ 
And  lay  so  cold  upon  his  herte. 

So,  through  his  sorrow,  and  holy  thought, 
Made  him  that  he  heard  me  noueht. 
For  he  had  welnigh  lost  his  minde, 
Thotkgh  Pan,  that  men  clepeth  god  of  kinde. 
Were  for  his  sorrowes  never  so  wrotlu 

But  at  the  last,  to  faine  right  sooth. 
He  was  ware  of  me,  how  I  stood 
Before  him  and  did  off  my  hood. 
And  had  ygret  him,  as  I  best  coud 
Debonairly,  and  nothing  loud, 
He  said,  "  I  pray  thee,  be  not  wroth, 
I  heard  thee  not,  to  saine  the  sooth. 
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Ne  1  saw  the  not,  air,  tnily.'* 

**  Ah,  good  air,  no  force/'  (qaod  I) 
'^  I  am  right  sorry,  if  I  have  ought 
Distroubled  you  out  of  your  thought, 
Foryeve  me,  if  I  have  miase-take." 

**  Yes,  thamends  ia  light  to  make  " 
(Quod  he)  **  for  there  lithe  none  thereto. 
There  ia  nothing  mia-eaide,  nor  do." 

Lo,  how  goodly  apake  thia  knight, 
Aa  it  had  be  another  wight, 
A.Dd  made  it  neyther  tough  ne  queint, 
And  I  aaw  that,  and  gan  me  acqueint 
With  him,  and  found  him  ao  tretable. 
Right  wtmder  akilfull  and  reaaonable, 
Aa  me  thought,  for  all  hia  bale, 
Anon  right  I  gan  find  a  tale 
To  him,  to  looke  where  I  might  ought 
Have  more  knowledging  of  hia  thought 

«  Sir,"  (quod  I^  **  thia  game  ia  done, 
I  holde  that  this  hart  be  gone. 
These  huntea  can  him  no  where  aee." 

*'  I  do  no  force  thereof,*'  (quod  he) 
**  My  thought  ia  thereon  never  adele." 
"  By  our  lord,"  (quod  I)  «  I  trow  you  wele. 
Right  80  me  thinketh  by  your  chere. 
But,  air,  o  thing  woU  ye  here, 
Me  thinketh  in  great  aorrow  I  you  aee^ 
But  oertea,  air,  U  that  ye 
Would  aught  diaoovre  me  your  wo, 
I  would,  aa  wise  God  helpe  me  ao. 
Amend  it,  if  I  can  or  may, 
Ye  mowe  prove  it  by  asaay. 
For,  by  my  trouth,  to  make  you  hole, 
I  woll  do  all  my  power  whole. 
And  telleth  me  of  your  Sbrrowea  smart, 
Paraunter  it  may  ease  your  herte. 
That  aemeth  full  aicke  under  your  aide." 

With  that  he  looked  on  me  aaide^ 
Aa  who  aaith  nay,  that  n'ill  not  be. 

^  Graunt  mercy,  good  friend,"  (quod  he) 
**  I  thanke  thee  that  thou  wouldeat  ao. 
But  it  may  never  the  rather  be  do. 
No  man  may  my  aorrow  glade. 
That  makeUi  my  hew  to  ndl  and  &de. 
And  bath  my  understanding  lome. 
That  me  ia  wo  that  I  waa  ^me. 
May  nought  make  my  aorrowea  alide, 
Not  all  the  remediea  of  Ovide, 
Ne  Orpheua,  god  of  melodie, 
Ne  Dedalua  with  hia  playea  alie, 
Ne  heale  me  may  no  phuieien. 
Nought  Ipocraa,  ne  Gallon, 
Me  ia  wo  that  I  live  hourea  twelve, 
But  who  ao  woll  asaay  hemaeive^ 
Whether  hia  herte  can  have  pite 
Of  any  aorrow  let  him  aee  me, 
I  wretch  that  death  hath  made  all  naked 
Of  all  the  biiaae  that  ever  waa  maked, 
Ywroth  werate  of  all  wighta. 
That  hate  my  dayea  and  my  nighta, 
My  life^  my  luatea,  be  me  loth, 
For  all  fare  and  1  be  wroth. 
The  pure  death  ia  ao  full  my  fo. 
That  I  would  die,  it  will  not  ao. 
For  whan  I  follow  it,  it  will  flie, 
I  would  have  him,  it  n'ill  not  me, 
Thia  ia  pain  without  reed, 
Al^y  dying,  and  be  not  deed. 
That  Teaiphna,  that  lieth  in  Hell, 
May  not  of  more  aorrow  tell : 


And  who  ao  wiat  all,  by  my  trouth. 
My  Borrow,  but  he  had  routh 
And  pitie  of  my  aorrowa  amart. 
That  man  hath  a  fiendly  herte  : 
For  whoBO  seeth  me  first  on  morrow. 
May  saine  he  hath  met  with  sorrow. 
For  I  am  sorrow,  and  sorrow  is  I, 
Alas,  and  I  will  tell  thee  why. 
My  sorrow  is  toumed  to  plaining. 
And  all  my  laughter  to  weeping. 
My  glad  thoughts  to  heavineeae, 
In  travaile  ia  mine  idleneaae^ 
And  eke  my  reat,  my  wele  ia  wo. 
My  good  ia  harme,  and  evermo 
In  wrath  ia  toumed  my  playing. 
And  my  delite  into  aorrowing, 
Mine  heale  ia  toumed  into  aicknease. 
In  dred  is  all  my  sikemesse, 
To  derke  is  turned  all  my  light. 
My  witte  ia  foly,  my  day  ia  night. 
My  love  ia  hate,  my  alepe  wakyng. 
My  mirth  and  mealea  ia  faatyng. 
My  countenaunoe  is  nicete, 
Aud  all  abawed,  where  ao  I  be, 
My  peace  pleding,  and  in  werre 
AJaa,  how  might  I  fare  werre  1 

"  My  boldneaae  is  turned  to  ahame. 
For  faJae  Fortune  hath  phtyed  a  game 
At  the  chease  with  me,  alaa  the  while. 
The  traytereeae  falae,  and  full  of  g^ile. 
That  al  behoteth,  and  nothing  halte. 
She  gothe  upright,  and  yet  she  halte. 
That  baggeth  foule,  and  loketh  fayre. 
The  dispitoua  debonaire. 
That  acometh  many  a  creature. 
An  ydole  of  falae  purtraitnre 
la  we,  for  ahe  woll  sone  wryen, 
She  ia  the  monatrea  heed  ywiyen, 
Aa  filth  over  yatrowed  with  fiourea. 
Her  moat  worahip  and  her  flourea 
To  Iven,  for  that  is  her  nature. 
Without  faith,  lawe,  or  meaure. 
She  falae  ia,  and  ever  laughing 
With  one  eye,  and  that  o&er  weping. 
That  ia  brought  up,  ahe  aet  al  downe  : 
I  liken  her  to  the  aoorpiowne, 
That  ia  a  falae  flattering  beeat. 
For  with  hia  head  he  n^eth  feeat. 
But  all  amid  hia  flatering. 
With  hia  taile  he  will  ating 
And  envenim,  and  ao  will  ahe  : 
She  is  the  envioua  Charite, 
That  ia  aye  false,  and  aemeth  wele, 
So  tumeth  ahe  her  falae  whele 
About,  for  it  ia  nothing  atable. 
Now  by  .the  fire,  now  at  table. 
Full  many  one  hath  ahe  thua  yblent. 
She  ia  pUy  of  enchauntment. 
That  aeemeth  one,  and  ia  not  so, 
The  false  thefe,  what  hath  she  do, 
Trowest  thou  1  bv  our  Lord,  I  will  thee  say  ; 
At  the  cheese  with  me  she  gan  to  pUy, 
With  her  false  draugfatee  full  divers 
She  atale  on  me,  and  toke  my  fen. 
And  whan  I  aawe  my  fera  away, 
Alaa,  I  couth  no  lenger  play. 
But  aaid,  **  Farewell  aweet  ywia. 
And  farewell  all  that  ever  were  ia : " 
Therewith  Fortune  aaid,  ^Checke  here," 
And  mate  in  the  mid  point  of  the  checkere, 
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With  ft  panne  emnt,  aiasy 
Full  craftier  to  play  she  was 
Than  Athalns,  that  made  the  game 
First  of  the  chease,  so  was  his  name  : 
Bnt  God  wolde  I  had  ones  or  twise, 
Yoonde,  and  know  the  jeoperdiae. 
That  ooude  the  Qreke  Pytnagores, 
I  shnlde  have  pUide  the  bet  at  ches^ 
And  kept  my  fers  the  bet  thereby. 
And  though  whereto,  for  trewly, 
I  holde  tlutt  wishe  not  worthe  a  stre. 
It  had  be  never  the  bet  for  me, 
For  Fortune  can  so  many  a  wyle. 
There  be  bnt  few  can  her  begile, 
And  eke  she  is  the  laase  to  blame, 
My  selfe  I  wolde  have  do  the  same^ 
Before  God,  had  I  been  as  she. 
She  ought  the  more  excused  be. 
For  this  I  say  yet  more  thereto. 
Had  I  be  God,  and  mi^t  have  do^ 
My  will,  whan  she  my  fers  caugh^ 
I  wold  have  drawe  the  same  dnught : 
For  also  wise,  God  give  me  reste, 
I  dare  well  swere,  she  toke  the  best. 
But  through  that  draught  I  have  lome 
My  blisse,  alas,  that  I  was  borne  I 
For  evermore,  I  trowe  trewly. 
For  all  my  will,  my  lust  wholly 
Is  turned,  but  ve,  what  to  done. 
By  our  Lorde  it  is  to  die  sone  : 
For  nothing  I  leave  it  nought. 
But  live  and  die,  right  in  this  thought. 
For  there  n'is  phmet  in  firmament, 
Ne  in  ayre  ne  in  erth  none  element. 
That  they  ne  yeve  me  a  yeft  echone. 
Of  weping  whan  I  am  alone  : 
For  whan  that  I  advise  me  wele. 
And  bethinke  me  everydele^ 
How  that  there  lieth  in  rekening. 
In  my  sorrow  for  nothing. 
And  how  there  liveth  no  gladnesse 
May  glad  me  of  my  distresse. 
And  how  I  have  lost  suffiaaunee. 
And  thereto  I  have  no  pleasaunce,. 
Than  may  I  say,  I  have  right  nought ; 
And  whan  al  this  falleth  in  my  thought, 
Alas,  than  am  I  overcome. 
For  that  is  done,  is  not  to  come  ; 
I  have  more  sorrow  than  Tantale.*' 

And  I  herde  him  tell  this  tale 
Thus  pitously,  as  I  you  tell, 
Unneth  might  I  lenger  dwell : 
It  did  mine  herte  so  much  wo. 

<*  A  good  sir,"  (quod  I)  *<  say  nat  so. 
Have  some  pitie  on  your  nature. 
That  fonrmed  you  to  creature, 
Rememlireth  you  of  Socrates, 
For  he  counted  not  three  strees  • 
Of  nought  that  Fortune  ooude  do." 

«  No7'  (quod  he)  « I  can  not  so." 
^  Why,  good  sir,  yes  parde,"  (quod  I) 
**  Ne  say  not  so  for  truely. 
Though  ye  had  lost  the  feerses  twelve 
And  ye  for  sorrow  murdred  vour  selve, 
Ye  should  be  dampned  in  this  cas. 
By  as  good  right  as  Medea  was. 
That  uough  her  children  for  Jason, 
And  Phyllis  also  for  Demophon 
Hing  her  selfe,  so  welaway, 
For  he  had  broke  his  terme  day 


To  oome  to  her :  another  nge 
Had  Dido,  the  qnene  eke  of  Cartage, 
That  slough  her  selfe  for  Eneas 
Was  false,  which  a  foole  she  was  : 
And  Ecquo  died  for  Narcissus 
N*olde  nat  love  her,  and  right  thus 
Hath  many  another  folly  done. 
And  for  B^alida  died  Sampsone, 
That  slough  himselfe  with  a  pillere. 
But  there  is  no  man  alive  here 
Would  for  hir  fers  make  this  wo." 

**  Why  so  r  (quod  he)  "it  is  not  so» 
Thou  wotest  fuU  little  what  thou  menest, 
I  have  lost  more  than  thou  wenest :" 
<*  How  may  that  be**  (quod  I) 
**  Good  sir,  teU  me  all  holy, 
In  what  wise,  how,  why  and  wherefora^ 
That  ye  have  thus  your  blisse  lore  I" 
*M  Blithely,"  (quod  he)  **  come  sit  doan^ 
I  tell  thee  upon  a  oonditioun. 
That  thou  shalt  holy  with  aU  thv  wit 
Doe  thine  entent  to  hearken  it." 

*'  Yes  sir :"— «  Swere  thy  tronth  thereto^ 
GhuUy  do,  than  hold  here  to." 
**  I  shall  right  blithely,  so  God  me  save^ 
Holy  with  all  the  wit  I  have. 
Here  you  as  well  as  I  can  :" 
**  A  goddes  halfe,"  (quod  he)  and  began. 

«  Sir,"  (quod  he)  "  sith  first  I  oontii 
Have  any  manner  wit  fro  youth. 
Or  kindly  understanding. 
To  comprehend  in  any  thing 
What  Love  was,  in  mine  owne  wit^ 
Dredelesse  I  have  ever  yet 
Be  tributarie,  and  yeve  rent 
To  Love  holy,  with  good  entent. 
And  through  pleasaunce  become  his  thrall. 
With  ffood  wiO,  body,  herte,  and  all. 
All  this  I  put  ill  his  servage. 
As  to  my  lord,  and  did  homage. 
And  full  devoutly  I  praide  him  tho. 
He  should  beset  mine  herte  so, 
That  it  pleasaunce  to  him  were, 
And  worship  to  my  lady  dere. 

'*  And  this  was  lone,  and  many  a  yere 
(Ere  that  mine  herte  was  set  o  where) 
That  I  did  thus,  and  n'ist  why, 
I  trowe  it  came  me  kindely, 
Paraunter  I  was  thereto  most  able^ 
As  a  white  wall,  or  a  table. 
For  it  is  ready  to  catch  and  take 
All  that  men  will  therein  make. 
Whether  so  men  will  portrey  or  paint. 
Be  the  werkes  never  so  queint. 

**  And  thilke  tune  I  fared  right  so^ 
I  was  able  to  have  learned  tho. 
And  to  have  conde  as  well  or  better 
Paraunter  either  art  or  letter, 
But  for  love  came  first  in  my  thought, 
Therefore  I  forgate  it  naught, 
I  chees  love  to  my  first  craft. 
Therefore  it  is  with  me  laft. 
For  why,  I  tooke  it  of  so  yong  age, 
That  malice  had  my  courage  ; 
Not  that  time  turned  to  nothing. 
Through  too  mokell  knowledging. 
For  that  time  youth  my  maistrease 
Governed  me  m  idlenease, 
For  it  was  in  my  first  youth. 
And  tho  full  little  good  I  couth, 
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For  all  my  werkes  were  flitting 

That  time,  and  all  my  thought  Tarying, 

All  were  to  me  yliche  good. 

That  knew  I  tho,  biit  Uiua  it  stood. 

**  It  happed  that  I  came  on  a  day 
Into  a  place,  there  that  I  aey 
Truly,  the  fairest  companie 
Of  ladies,  that  ever  man  with  eie 
Had  seene  togither  in  o  place, 
Shall  I  clepe  it  hap  either  grace. 
That  brought  me  there  t  not  but  Fortune, 
That  is  to  lien  full  commune, 
The  false  tratieresse  perrerse, 
God  would  I  could  clepe  her  werse, 
For  now  she  woreheth  me  full  wo. 
And  I  woU  tell  soone  why  so. 

^  Amonge  these  ladies  thus  echone, 
Sooth  to  saine,  I  saw  one 
That  waa  like  none  of  the  rout, 
For  I  dare  swere,  without  dout, 
That  as  the  summers  Sunne  bright 
Is  fairer,  derer,  and  hath  more  light 
Than  any  other  planet  in  Heven, 
The  Moone,  or  the  sterres  seyen. 
For  all  the  world  so  had  she 
Snrmounten  hem  all  of  beaute, 
Of  maner,  and  of  comlinesse, 
Of  stature,  and  of  well  set  gladnesse, 
Of  goodly  heed,  and  so  wel  besey, 
Shortly  what  shall  I  more  sey  t 
By  God  and  by  his  halowes  twelve, 
It  was  my  swete,  right  all  her  selve, 
She  had  so  stedfast  countenaunce. 
So  noble  porte,  and  maintenaunoe  : 
And  Love,  that  well  hai^e  my  bone, 
Had  espied  me  thus  sone, 
That  she  full  soone  in  my  thought, 
As  helpe  me  God,  so  was  I  cought 
So  flodainly,  that  I  ne  toke 
No  maner  counsaile,  but  at  her  loke, 
And  at  mine  herte,  for  why  her  eyeu 
So  gladly  I  trowe  mine  herte  seyne. 
That  purely  tho,  mine  owne  thought, 
Said,  it  were  better  serve  her  for  nought, 
Than  with  another  to  be  wele. 
And  it  was  soth,  for  every  dele, 
I  will  anone  right  tell  thee  why. 

**  I  sawe  her  daunoe  so  comely, 
Carol  and  sing  so  swetely. 
Laugh,  and  puty  so  womanly, 
And  looke  so  debonairly. 
So  goodly  speke  and  so  freendly, 
That  oertes  I  trowe  that  evermore, 
Nas  sene  so  blisfull  a  tresore : 
For  every  heer  on  her  heed, 
Sothe  to  say,  it  was  not  reed, 
Ne  neither  yelowe  ne  browne  it  nas. 
Me  thought  most  like  gold  it  was. 
And  which  eyen  my  lady  had, 
Debonaire,  good,  glad,  and  sad. 
Simple,  of  good  mokel,  not  to  wide. 
Thereto  her  loke  nas  not  aside, 
Ne  overtwhart,  but  beset  so  wele. 
It  drewe  and  tooke  up  eveiydele 
AH  that  on  her  gan  behold. 
Her  eyen  semed  anone  she  wold 
Have  mercy,  folly  wenden  so, 
But  it  was  never  the  rather  do^ 
It  naa  no  counterfeted  thing. 
It  was  her  owne  pure  loking. 


That  the  goddesse,  dame  Nature, 

Had  made  hem  open  by  measure. 

And  close,  for  were  she  never  so  glad. 

Her  looking  was  not  folish  sprad, 

Ne  wildely,  though  that  she  plaid, 

But  ever  me  thought,  her  eyen  said. 

By  God  my  wrath  is  al  foryeve. 

Therewith  her  list  so  well  to  live. 

That  dulnesse  was  of  her  adrad. 

She  n'as  to  sobre  ne  to  glad. 

In  all  things  more  measure. 

Had  never  I  trowe  creature, 

But  many  one  with  her  loke  she  herte. 

And  that  sate  her  full  litel  at  herte  : 

For  she  knew  nothing  of  hir  thought, 

But  whether  she  knew,  or  knew  it  nought, 

Algate  she  ne  rought  of  hem  a  stree, 

To  get  her  love  no  nere  n'as  he 

That  woned  at  home,  than  he  in  Inde, 

The  formest  was  alway  behinde ; 

But  good  folke  over  all  other. 

She  loved  as  man  may  his  brother, 

Of  which  love  she  was  wonder  large. 

In  skilfull  places  that  here  charge : 

But  which  a  visage  had  she  thereto, 

Alas,  my  herte  is  wonder  wo. 

That  I  ne  can  discriven  it ; 

Me  lacketh  both  English  and  wit, 

For  to  undo  it  at  the  full. 

And  eke  my  spirites  bene  so  dull 

So  great  a  thing  for  to  devise, 

I  have  not  wit  that  can  suffise 

To  comprehend  her  beaute. 

But  thus  much  I  dare  sain,  that  she 

Was  white,  rody,  fresh,  and  lifely  hewed. 

And  every  day  her  beaute  newed, 

And  nigh  her  face  was  alderbest. 

For  certes  Nature  had  soch  lest 

To  make  that  faire,  that  truly  she 

Was  her  chiefe  patron  of  beaute. 

And  chiefe  ensample  of  all  her  werke 

And  monster :  for  be  it  never  so  derke, 

Me  thinketh  I  see  her  ever  mo, 

And  yet  more  over,  though  all  tho 

That  ever  lived  were  now  a  live, 

Ne  would  have  found  to  discrive 

In  all  her  face  a  wicked  signe. 

For  it  was  sad,  simple,  and  benigne. 

*'  And  soch  a  goodly  swete  speech, 
Had  that  swete,  my  lives  leech. 
So  frendely,  and  so  well  ygrounded 
Upon  all  reason,  so  well  yfounded, 
And  so  tretable  to  all  good. 
That  I  dare  swere  well  by  the  rood. 
Of  eloquence  was  never  fonde 
So  swete  a  souning  &eonde, 
Ne  trewer  tonged,  ne  scorned  lasse, 
Ne  bet  coudd  heale,  that  by  the  masse, 
I  durst  sweare  though  the  pope  it  songe, 
That  there  was  never  yet  tlirough  her  tonge, 
Man  ne  woman  greatly  harmid. 
As  for  her,  was  all  harme  hid  : 
Ne  lasse  flattering  in  her  worde. 
That  purely  her  simple  recorde. 
Was  found  as  trewe  as  any  bond. 
Or  trouth  of  any  mans  hond. 

<*  Ne  chide  she  could  never  a  dele, 
That  knoweth  all  the  world  ful  wele. 
But  such  a  fairenesse  of  a  necke. 
Had  that  swete,  that  bone  nor  brecke 
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Nas  there  none  seen  that  mis-eatte, 

It  was  white,  Bmoth,  atreight,  and  pure  flatte. 

Without  hole  or  canel  bone. 

And  by  aeming,  ahe  had  none. 

<*  Her  throtOy  as  I  have  now  memoire, 
Semed  as  *  round  toure  of  yroire. 
Of  good  greatneflee,  and  not  to  grete. 
And  laire  white  ahe  hete. 
That  was  my  Uidies  name  right. 
She  was  thereto  £ure  and  bright, 
She  had  not  her  name  wrong. 
Right  fiure  shoulders,  and  Irady  long 
She  had,  and  armes  ever  lith 
FatUsh,  fleshy,  nat  great  therewith, 
Right  white  hands,  and  nailea  rede. 
Round  brestes,  and  of  ^ood  brede 
Her  lippes  were,  a  streight  flatte  backs, 
I  knew  on  her  none  other  lacke. 
That  all  her  limmea  n'ere  pure  sewing. 
In  as  fenre  as  I  had  knowing  ; 
Thereto  she  could  so  well  play 
What  that  her  list,  that  I  dare  say 
That  was  like  to  torch  bright. 
That  every  man  may  take  of  light 
Ynou^  and  it  hath  never  the  lesse 
Of  manor  and  of  comelinesse. 

"  Right  so  fiude  my  lady  dere, 
For  every  wight  of  her  manere 
Mought  catche  ynough,  if  that  he  wold 
If  he  had  eyen  ner  to  behold. 
For  I  dare  sweare  well,  if  that  she 
Had  amons  tenne  thousand  be. 
She  wolde  have  be  at  the  beste, 
A  chefe  myrrour  of  all  tiie  feste. 
Though  they  had  stonde  in  a  rowe. 
To  mens  eyen,  that  could  have  knowe, 
For  where  so  men  had  plaide  or  waked. 
Me  thought  the  felowship  as  naked 
Without  her,  that  I  saw  ones, 
As  a  crowne  without  stones, 
Trewly,  she  was  to  mine  eye. 
The  Bolein  fenix  ef  Arable, 
For  there  liveth  never  but  one, 
Ne  such  as  she  ne  know  I  none : 
To  speake  of  goodnesse,  trewly  she 
Had  as  moch  debonairte 
As  ever  had  Hester  in  the  Bible, 
And  more,  if  more  were  possible. 
And  soth  to  sayne,  therewithal! 
She  had  a  witte  so  generall, 
So  whole  endined  to  all  good. 
That  al  her  witte  was  sette  by  the  rood, 
Without  malice  upon  gladnesse. 
And  thereto  I  sawe  never  yet  a  lesse 
Harmefull  than  she  was  in  doyng, 
I  say  not  that  she  ne  had  knowyng 
What  harme  was,  or  els  she 
Had  ooulde  no  good,  so  thinketh  me, 
And  trewly,  for  to  speake  of  trouth. 
But  she  had  had,  it  had  be  routh  ; 
Thereof  she  had  so  moch  her  dele, 
And  I  dare  saine,  and  swere  it  wele. 
That  Trouth  himselfe,  over  al  and  al. 
Had  chose  his  manor  principall 
In  her,  that  was  his  resting  place. 
Thereto  she  had  the  most  grace, 
To  have  stedfast  perseveraunce. 
And  easy  attempre  govemaunce. 
That  ever  I  knew,  or  wist  yet, 
So  pure  suffraunt  was  her  wit. 


And  reason  gladly  she  understood. 
It  folowed  wel,  she  coulde  good. 
She  used  gladly  to  do  wele. 
These  were  her  manen  every  dele. 

^  Therewith  she  loved  so  wel  right. 
She  wrong  do  would  to  no  wight. 
No  wight  might  do  her  no  shune. 
She  loved  so  wel  her  own  name. 

"  Her  lust  to  hold  no  wight  in  bond, 
Ne  be  thou  siker,  she  wold  not  fond. 
To  holde  no  wight  in  balaunoe, 
By  halfe  word  ne  by  countenaunce. 
But  if  men  wold  upon  her  lye, 
Ne  sonde  men  into  Walakie, 
To  Pruise,  and  to  Tartaric, 
To  Alisaundrie,  ne  into  Turlde, 
And  bidde  him  fast,  anone  that  he 
Go  hoodlesse  into  the  drie  see^ 
And  come  home  by  the  Garrraare. 

**  And  sir,  be  now  right  ware^ 
That  I  may  of  you  here  saine. 
Worship,  or  that  ye  come  againe. 

^  She  ne  used  no  soch  knaekes  smale. 
But  therfore  that  I  tell  my  tale. 
Right  on  this  same  I  have  said. 
Was  wholly  all  my  love  laid. 
For  certes  she  was  that  swete  wife. 
My  snfiisaunce,  my  lust,  my  life. 
Mine  hope,  mine  heale,  and  all  blesse, 
My  worlds  welfare,  and  my  goddesse. 
And  I  wholy  hers,  and  eveiy  dele." 

**  By  our  Lorde,*'  (quod  1)^1  trowe  you  wele, 
Hardly,  your  love  vras  wel  beset, 
I  n*ot  how  it  might  have  do  bet." 

**  Bet,  ne  not  so  wel,'*  (quod  he) 
« I  trowe  sir,"  (quod  I)  «  parde.'^ 

«  Nay,  leve  it  well :  **— «  Sir,  so  do  I, 
I  leve  you  wel,  that  trewly 
You  thought  that  she  was  the  beet. 
And  to  behold  the  alder&irest. 
Who  so  had  loked  her  with  your  eyen.** 

'*  With  mine  t  nay,  all  that  her  seyen. 
Said  and  swore  it  was  so, 
And  though  they  ne  had,  I  would  tho 
Have  loved  best  my  lady  free. 
Though  I  had  had  al  the  beaute 
That  ever  had  Alcibiades, 
And  al  the  strength  of  Hercules, 
And  thereto  had  the  worthinesse 
Of  Alisaunder,  and  all  the  richesae 
That  ever  was  in  Babiloine, 
In  Cartage,  or  in  Maoedoine, 
Or  in  Rome,  or  in  Ninive, 
And  thereto  also  hardy  be 
As  was  Hector,  so  have  I  joy. 
That  Achilles  slough  at  Troy, 
(And  theroforo  was  he  slayne  also 
In  a  temple,  for  both  two 
Wero  skune,  he  and  Antilegius, 
And  so  saith  Dares  Frigius 
For  love  of  Polixena), 
Or  ben  as  wise  as  Minerva, 
I  would  ever,  without  drode. 
Have  loved  her,  for  I  must  node. 

**  Nede !  Nay,  trewly  I  gabbe  now. 
Nought  nede,  and  I  woll  tellen  how. 
For  of  good  will  mine  berte  it  wold. 
And  eke  to  love  her,  I  was  holde^ 
As  for  the  fayrest  and  the  bes^ 
She  was  as  good,  so  have  I  rest, 
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As  ever  was  Penelope  of  Greecei 
Or  as  the  noble  wife  Lucreoe, 
That  was  the  best,  he  telleth  thus 
The  Romaine^  Titos  Liyins, 
She  was  as  good,  and  nothing  like, 
Though  hir  stories  be  autentike, 
Algate  she  was  as  trewe  as  she. 

**  But  wherefore  that  I  teU  thee  I 
Whan  I  first  my  ladj  sey, 
I  was  right  yong,  soui  to  sey. 
And  lull  great  need  I  had  to  leme, 
Whan  mine  herte  wolde  yeme^ 
To  love  it  was  a  great  emprise, 
But  as  my  wit  wolde  best  suffise. 
After  my  yong  childely  wit, 
Without  (uede  I  beset  it. 
To  love  her  in  my  best  wise 
To  do  her  worship  and  the  serrise 
That  I  conde  tho,  by  my  trouth. 
Without  faining,  eyther  slonth, 
For  wonder  faine  I  wolde  her  see, 
So  mokell  it  amended  mee, 
That  whan  I  sawe  her  amorowe 
I  was  warished  of  all  my  sorowe 
Of  all  day  after,  till  it  were  eve. 
Me  thought  nothing  might  me  greve, 
Were  my  sorowes  never  so  smert. 
And  yet  she  set  so  in  mine  herte. 
That  by  my  trouth,  I  n*old  nought 
For  all  this  world,  out  of  my  thought 
Leave  my  lady,  no  trewly.** 

**  Now,  by  my  trouth,  sir,"  (quod  I) 
"  Me  thinkeUi  ye  have  such  a  chaunee. 
As  shrift,  without  repentannce." 

**  Repentaunee,  nay  fie  1"  (quod  he) 
«  Shuld  I  now  repent  me 
To  love,  nay  eertes,  than  were  I  well 
Worse  than  was  Achitofell, 
Or  Antenor,  so  have  I  joy, 
The  traitour  that  betrayed  Troy : 
Or  the  false  Ganellion, 
He  that  purchased  the  trayson 
Of  RouUmd  and  of  Olivere  : 
Nay,  while  I  am  alive  here, 
I  n'ill  foiyet  her  never  mo." 

"  Now  good  sir,"  (quod  I  tho) 
Ye  have  well  told  me  here  before. 
It  is  no  need  to  reherse  it  more. 
How  ye  saw  her  first,  and  where. 
But  would  ye  tell  me  the  manere. 
To  her  which  was  your  first  speche, 
Thereof  I  would  you  beseche, 
And  how  she  knew  first  your  thought, 
Whether  ye  loved  her  or  nought. 
And  telleth  me  eke,  what  ye  l^ve  lore, 
I  herde  you  tell  here  before. 
Ye  said,  <  tiiou  n'otest  what  thou  meanest, 
I  have  lost  more  than  thou  weenest : ' 
What  loese  is  that ! "  (quod  I  tho) 
«  N'U  she  not  love  you,  is  it  so ! 
Or  have  ye  ought  done  amis. 
That  she  hath  lefte  you,  is  it  this  f 
For  Goddes  love  tell  me  all." 

'<  Before  God,*'  (quod  he)  «  and  I  shall, 
I  say  right  as  I  have  said. 
On  her  was  all  my  love  laid. 
And  yet  she  n'ist  it  not  never  a  dele. 
Not  longe  time,  leve  it  wele. 
For  by  rizht  siker,  T  durst  nought 
For  all  this  world  tell  her  my  thought. 


Ne  I  wolde  have  trotlied  her  trewly, 
For  wost  thou  why,  she  was  lady 
Of  the  body  that  had  the  herte, 
And  whoso  hath  that  may  not  asterte. 

'<  But  for  to  keepe  me  fro  ydl^iesse, 
Trewly  I  did  my  businesse 
To  make  songes,  as  I  brat  eoude, 
And  oft  time  I  song  hem  loude. 
And  made  songes,  this  a  great  dele. 
Although  I  conde  nat  male  so  wele 
Songes,  ne  knew  the  arte  a]. 
As  coude  Lamekes  son.  Tubal, 
That  found  out  first  the  arte  of  songe^ 
For  as  his  brothers  hammers  ronge^ 
Upon  his  anvelt,  up  and  downe. 
Thereof  he  toke  the  first  sowne. 

**  But  Grekes  saine  of  Pithagoras, 
That  he  the  first  finder  was 
Of  the  art,  Aurora  telleth  so. 
But  thereof  no  foroe  of  hem  two : 
Algates  songes  thus  I  made, 
Of  my  feling,  mine  herte  to  glade  ; 
And  lo,  this  was  alther  first, 
I  n'ot  where  it  were  the  werst. 

^<  Lord,  it  maketh  mine  herte  light, 
Whan  I  thinke  on  that  swete  wight. 
That  is  so  semelv  one  to  se, 
And  wish  to  God  it  might  so  be 
That  she  wold  hold  me  for  her  knight. 
My  kidy,  that  is  so  fayre  and  bright.' 

**  Now  have  I  told  thee,  soth  to  say, 
My  first  song:  upon  a  day, 
I  bethought  me  what  wo 
And  sorowe  that  I  suffred  tho. 
For  her,  and  yet  she  wist  it  nought, 
Ne  tell  her  durat  I  not  my  thought : 
Alas,  thought  I,  I  can  no  rede, 
And  but  I  tell  her  I  am  but  dede. 
And  if  I  tel  her,  to  say  right  soth, 
I  am  adradde  she  woll  be  wroth, 
Alas,  what  shal  I  than  do  f 
In  this  debate  I  was  so  wo. 
Me  thought  mine  herte  brast  atwain. 
So  at  the  Uuit,  sothe  for  to  saine, 
I  bethought  me  that  Nature 
Ne  formed  never  in  creature 
So  much  beauty,  trewly. 
And  bounty  without  mercy. 

**  In  hope  of  that,  my  tide  I  tolde. 
With  sorowe,  as  that  I  never  sholde, 
For  nedes,  and  maugre  mine  heed 
I  must  have  tolde  her,  or  be  deed : 
I  n'ot  well  how  that  I  began. 
Full  yvell  reheroe  it  I  can, 
And  eke^  as  heipe  me  God  withall, 
I  trow  it  was  in  the  dismall. 
That  was  the  ten  woundes  of  Egipt, 
For  many  a  word  I  overakipt 
In  my  tale  for  pure  fere. 
Lest  my  wordes  mis-set  were. 
With  sorowfuU  herte  and  woundes  dede. 
Soft  and  quaking  for  pure  drede. 
And  shame,  and  stintmg  in  my  tale, 
For  ferde,  and  mine  hew  al  pale, 
Full  oft  I  wexte  both  pale  and  red. 
Bowing  to  her  I  hing  the  bed, 
I  durst  not  ones  loke  her  on. 
For  wit,  manner,  and  all  was  gone  ; 
I  said,  'Mercy,'  and  no  more. 
It  n'as  no  game,  it  sate  me  sore. 
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«  So  at  the  last,  soth  to  saine. 
Whan  that  mine  herte  was  com  againe. 
To  tell  shortly  all  my  speech^ 
With  hole  herte  I  gan  her  beseech 
That  she  wolde  be  my  lady  swete. 
And  swore,  and  hertely  gan  her  hete. 
Ever  to  be  stedfast  and  trewe. 
And  love  her  alway  freshly  newe. 
And  never  other  laay  have. 
And  all  her  worship  for  to  save. 
As  I  best  ooude,  I  sware  her  this, 
*  For  yours  is  aU  that  ever  there  isy 
For  evermore,  mine  herte  swete. 
And  never  to  false  yon,  but  I  mete 
I  n*il,  as  wise  Grod  helpe  me  so.' 

**  And  whan  I  had  my  tale  ydo, 
Grod  wote,  she  aeompted  not  a  stre 
Of  all  my  tale,  so  thought  me. 
To  tell  shortly  right  as  it  is, 
Trewly  her  answers  it  was  this, 
I  can  not  now  well  countrefete 
Her  wordes,  but  this  wss  the  grete 
Of  her  answere,  she  said  nay 
All  utterly:  ahwthatdayl 
The  sorow  I  suffered  and  the  wo, 
That  trewly  Cassandra  that  so 
Bewayled  the  destruction 
Of  Troy,  and  of  Illion, 
Had  never  such  sorow  as  I  tho  ; 
I  durst  no  more  say  thereto 
For  pure  fesre,  but  stale  away, 
And  thus  I  lived  full  many  a  day. 
That  trewly,  I  had  no  need, 
Fertiier  than  my  beddes  heed, 
Never  a  day  to  seche  sorrow, 
I  found  it  ready  every  morrow. 
For  why  I  loved  in  no  gere. 

<<  So  it  befell  another  yere^ 
I  thought  ones  I  would  fbnde, 
To  doe  her  know  and  understonde 
My  wo,  and  she  well  understood. 
That  I  ne  wilned  thing  but  good. 
And  worship,  and  to  keepe  her  name. 
Over  all  things,  and  drede  her  shame. 
And  was  so  busie  her  to  serve. 
And  pitie  were  that  I  should  sterve, 
Sith  that  I  wilned  no  harme  y wis. 

<<  So  whan  my  lady  knew  iJl  this, 
My  lady  yave  me  all  holy, 
The  noble  yeft  of  her  mercy. 
Saving  her  worship  by  all  ways, 
Dredelesse,  I  mene  none  other  ways, 
And  therewith  she  ysve  me  a  ring, 
I  trowe  it  was  the  first  thing. 
But  if  mine  herte  was  y  waxe 
Glad  that  it  is  no  need  to  axe. 

«  As  helpe  me  Qod,  I  was  as  blive 
Raised,  as  fro  death  to  live, 


Of  all  happes  the  alderbest. 

The  gladdest  and  the  most  at  rest. 

For  truely  that  swete  wight, 

Whan  I  had  wrong,  and  she  the  right, 

She  would  alway  so  goodly 

Foryeve  me  so  debonairly. 

In  all  my  youth,  in  all  chaunce. 

She  tooke  in  her  govemaunce. 

Therewith  she  wss  alway  so  true. 

Our  joy  was  ever  yliche  newe. 

Our  hertes  were  so  even  a  paire, 

That  never  n'as  that  one  oontrarie 

To  that  other,  for  no  wo 

For  soth  yliche  they  sufired  tho. 

0  blisse,  and  eke  o  sorow  bothe, 
Yliche  they  were  both  glad  and  wrothe. 
All  was  us  one,  without  were, 

And  thus  we  lived  full  many  a  yere. 
So  well,  I  can  not  tell  how." 

**  Sir,"  (quod  I)  «  where  is  she  now !" 
"  Now  ! "  (quod  he)  and  stinte  anone. 
Therewith  he  woxe  as  dedde  as  stone. 
And  saied,  **  Alas,  that  I  was  bore  £ 
That  was  the  losse,  that  herebefore 

1  tolde  thee  that  I  had  lome. 

f*  Bethinke  thee  how  I  said  here  befome. 
Thou  woste  full  litle  what  thou  menest, 
I  have  loste  more  than  thou  wenest. 

"  God  wote  alas,  right  that  was  she.'* 
^  Alas  sir,  how,  what  may  that  be  f    [trouth.'* 
«She  is  dedde  :"—«  Nay  r— «  Yes,  by  my 
^  Is  that  your  losse  t  by  GJod  it  is  routhe.** 

And  with  that  worde  right  anone. 
They  gan  to  strake  forth,  all  was  done 
For  that  time,  the  hart  huntyng. 

With  that  me  thought  that  this  kyng. 
Gran  homeward  for  to  ride 
Unto  a  place  wss  there  beside. 
Which  was  firom  us  but  a  lite, 
A  lon^  castell  with  walles  white. 
By  samct  Johan,  on  a  rich  hill. 
As  me  mette,  but  thus  it  fill. 

Right  thus  me  mette,  as  I  you  tell. 
That  in  the  castell  there  wss  a  bell. 
As  it  had  smitte  houres  twelve. 
Therewith  I  awoke  my  selve. 
And  found  me  lying  in  my  bedde. 
And  the  booke  Uiat  I  had  redde. 
Of  Alcione  and  Seis  the  kyng, 
And  of  the  goddes  of  sloping, 
Yfound  it  in  mine  bond  rail  even ; 
Thought  I,  this  is  so  queint  a  sweven. 
That  I  would  by  prooesse  of  tyme, 
Fonde  to  put  this  sweven  in  ryme. 
As  I  can  best,  and  that  anon. 
This  wss  my  sweven,  now  it  is  done. 
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God  tounie  us  everv  dream  to  good. 

For  it  is  wonder  thing,  by  the  rood, 

To  my  wit,  what  causeth  BweTens 

On  the  morrow,  or  on  eyens. 

And  why  the  effect  foUoweth  of  some, 

And  of  some  it  shal  never  oome^ 

Why  that  it  is  an  avision. 

And  why  this  is  a  reveUtion, 

Why  this  a  dreame,  why  that  a  sweven. 

And  not  to  every  man  liche  even  ; 

Why  this  a  fantome,  why  that  oracles ; 

I  n'ot ;  but  whoso  of  these  miracles 

The  causes  know  bet  than  I, 

Define  he,  for  I  oertainely 

Ne  can  hem  not,  ne  never  thinke 

To  busie  my  wit  for  to  swinke 

To  know  of  hijr  significations 

The  gendres,  ne  distinctions 

Of  the  times  of  hem,  ne  the  causes, 

Or  why  this  is  more  than  that  is. 

Or  yeve  folkes  complexions, 

Make  hem  dreame  of  reflections. 

Or  else  thus,  as  other  saine, 

For  the  great  feeblenesse  of  hir  brain^ 

By  abstinence,  or  by  sicknesse. 

Prison,  strife,  or  great  distrease. 

Or  els  by  disordinannce, 

Or  natural  accustomaunce, 

That  some  men  be  too  curious 

In  studie,  or  melancolious. 

Or  thus,  so  inly  full  of  drede, 

That  no  man  may  him  bote  rede. 

Or  els  that  devotion 

Of  some,  and  contemplation 

Causen  such  dreames  oft. 

Or  that  the  cruell  life  unsoft 

Of  hem  that  loves  leden. 

Oft  hopen  much  or  dreden. 

That  purely  hir  impressions 

Causen  hem  to  have  visions. 

Or  if  roirits  ban  the  might 

To  make  folke  to  dreame  on  night, 

Or  if  the  soule  of  proper  kind 

Be  so  perfite  as  men  find. 

That  it  wote  what  is  to  come. 

And  that  he  wameth  all  and  some 

Of  everiche  of  hir  aventures. 

By  aviaions,  or  by  figures. 

But  that  our  flesh  hath  no  might 

To  understand  it  aright, 

For  it  is  warned  too  derkely. 

But  why  the  cause  is,  not  wote  I. 

Well  worth  of  this  thing  clerkes 

That  treaten  of  that  and  of  other  werkes. 


For  I  of  none  opinion 
N'ill  as  now  make  mention. 
But  only  that  the  holy  rood 
Toume  us  every  dreame  to  good. 
For  never  sith  I  was  borne, 
Ne  no  man  elB  me  befome^ 
Mette,  I  trow  stedfastly. 
So  wonderful!  a  dreame  as  I. 

The  tenth  day  now  of  December, 
The  which,  as  I  can  remember, 
I  woll  you  tellen  everydele, 
But  at  my  beginning,  trusteth  wele^ 
I  woll  make  invocation. 
With  a  devout  speciall  devotion, 
Unio  the  eod  of  sleepe  anone. 
That  dweUeth  in  a  cave  of  stone. 
Upon  a  streams  that  oommeth  fro  Lete, 
That  is  a  flood  of  Hell  unswete. 
Beside  a  fulke,  that  men  depe  Cimerie, 
There  slepeth  aye  this  god  unmerie. 
With  his  slepie  thousand  sonnis. 
That  alwav  to  sleepe  hir  wonne  is  ; 
And  to  this  god  that  I  of  rede, 
Pray  I,  that  he  woU  me  spede 
My  sweven  for  to  tell  arigh^ 
If  every  dreame  stand  in  his  might. 
And  he  that  mover  is  of  all 
That  is  and  was,  and  ever  shall. 
So  give  hem  joy  that  it  here. 
Or  all  that  they  dreame  to  yere, 
And  for  to  stand  all  in  grace 
Of  hir  loves,  or  in  what  place 
That  hem  were  levest  for  to  stonde. 
And  shield  hem  from  povertie  and  shonde. 
And  from  every  unhappe  and  disease. 
And  Bend  hem  that  may  hem  please. 
That  taketh  well  and  scometh  nought, 
Ne  it  misdeme  in  hir  thought, 
Throuffh  malicious  entention. 
And  who  so  through  presumption. 
Or  hate,  or  scome,  or  through  envie, 
Dispite,  or  jape,  or  fellonie, 
Misdeme  it,  pray  I  Jesus  good, 
Dreame  he  barefoot,  or  dreame  he  shood, 
That  every  harme  that  any  man 
Hath  had  sith  the  world  began. 
Befall  him  thereof,  or  he  sterve, 
And  graunt  that  he  may  it  deserve. 

Lo,  with  right  such  a  conclusion. 
As  bad  of  his  avision 
Cresus,  that  was  king  of  Lide, 
That  high  upon  a  gibbet  dide. 
This  praier  shall  he  have  of  me, 
I  am  no  bette  in  charite. 
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Now  hericen,  as  I  have  yoa  Sftied, 
What  that  I  mette  or  I  abraied. 
Of  December  the  tenth  day. 
Whan  it  waa  night,  to  alepe  I  Uy, 
Right  as  I  was  wont  to  doone. 
And  fell  aaleepe  wonder  soone^ 
As  he  that  was  weaiy  forgo 
On  pilgrimage  miles  two 
To  the  oorpes  of  saint  Leonard, 
To  maken  lithe  that  erst  was  hard. 

But  as  I  slept,  me  mette  I  was 
Within  a  temple  ymade  of  glas. 
In  which  there  were  mo  images 
Of  gold,  standing  in  sundry  stages, 
In  mo  rich  tabemades, 
And  with  perrie  mo  pinades, 
And  mo  curious  portraitures, 
And  queint  manner  of  figures 
Of  gold  worke  than  I  saw  ever. 

But  certainly  I  n'ist  never 
Where  that  it  was,  but  well  wist  I, 
It  was  of  Venus  redely 
Thii  temple,  for  in  portraiture 
I  saw  anon  right  her  figure 
Naked,  fleeting  in  a  see. 
And  also  on  her  head,  parde, 
Her  rose  garland  white  and  red. 
And  her  combe  to  kembe  her  hed, 
Her  doves,  and  dan  Cupido, 
Her  blind  sonne,  and  Yulcano, 
That  in  his  &ce  was  full  browne. 

But  as  I  romed  up  and  downe, 
I  found  that  on  the  wall  there  was 
Thus  written  on  a  table  of  bras. 

**  I  woll  now  sing,  if  that  I  can. 
The  armes,  and  alM  the  man, 
That  first  came  through  his  destinic 
Fugitife  fro  Troy  the  countrie, 
Into  Itaile,  with  full  much  pine. 
Unto  the  stronds  of  Lavine : " 
And  tho  began  the  story  anone, 
Ab  I  shall  tellen  you  edione. 

First,  saw  I  the  destruction 
Of  Troy,  through  the  Greeke  Sinon, 
With  lus  false  untrue  forswearings. 
And  with  his  chere  and  his  lesings 
Blade  a  horse  broueht  into  Troy, 
By  which  Troyans  lost  all  hir  joy. 

And  alter  this  was  graved,  alas, 
How  Ilions  castle  assuled  was 
And  won,  and  king  Priamus  slaine. 
And  Polites  his  sonne  certaine, 
Dispitously  of  dan  Pirrus. 

And  next  that  saw  I  how  Venus, 
Whan  that  she  saw  the  castle  farend, 
Downe  from  Heaven  she  gan  disceiid. 
And  bad  her  sonne  Eneas  to  flee. 
And  how  he  fled,  and  how  that  he 
Escaped  was  from  all  the  prees. 
And  tooke  bis  &ther,  old  Anduses, 
And  bare  him  on  his  backs  away. 
Crying  "  Alas,  and  welaway  I " 
The  wnidi  Anchises  in  his  hand 
Bare  tho  the  gods  of  the  buid, 
Thilke  that  unbrenned  were. 

Than  saw  I  next  all  in  fere. 
How  Cnva,  dan  Eneas  wife, 
Whom  that  he  loved  all  his  life. 
And  her  yong  sonne  lulo. 
And  eke  Ascanius  also. 


Fledden  eke  with  drerie  chere. 
That  it  was  pitie  for  to  here. 
And  in  a  forrest  as  they  went. 
At  a  touming  of  a  went. 
How  Crusa  was  yloet,  alas  I 
That  rede  not  I,  how  that  it  was. 
How  he  her  sought,  and  how  her  ghost 
Bad  him  flie  the  Greekes  hoety 
And  said  he  must  into  Itaile, 
As  was  his  destinie,  sauns  ftile. 
That  it  was  pitie  for  to  heare. 
Whan  her  spirit  gan  appeare, 
The  words  that  she  to  mm  saied. 
And  for  to  keepe  her  sonne  him  praied. 

There  saw  I  graven  eke  how  he. 
His  fkther  eke,  and  his  meine, 
With  his  ships  gan  to  saile 
Toward  the  oountrey  of  Itaile, 
Ab  streight  as  they  mighten  go. 

There  saw  I  eke  the  cmell  Jonoy 
That  art  dan  Jupiters  wife. 
That  hast  yhated  all  thy  life 
AU  the  Troyan  blood, 
Ren  and  cry  as  thou  were  wood 
On  Eolus,  the  god  of  winds. 
To  blowen  out  of  all  kinds 
So  loud,  that  he  should  drench 
Lord,  lady,  groome,  and  wench 
Of  all  the  Troyans  nation. 
Without  any  of  hir  salvation. 

There  saw  I  such  tempest  arise^ 
That  every  herte  might  agrise 
To  see  it  painted  on  the  wall. 

There  saw  I  eke  graven  withall 
Venus,  how  ye  my  lady  dere. 
Weeping  with  full  wofull  chere. 
Praying  Jupiter  on  hie 
To  save  and  keepe  that  navie 
Of  that  Troyan  Eneas, 
Sith  that  he  her  sonne  wis. 

There  saw  I  Joves  Venus  kisse. 
And  graunted  was  the  tempest  lisse. 

There  saw  I  how  the  tempest  stent. 
And  how  with  all  pine  he  went, 
And  prively  tooke  a  rivage 
Into  the  countrey  of  Carthage, 
And  on  the  morow  how  that  he 
And  a  knight  that  height  Achate, 
Metten  with  Venus  that  day. 
Going  in  a  queint  array, 
As  she  had  be  an  hunteresM, 
With  wind  blowing  upon  her  trease. 
And  how  Eneas  began  to  plains, 
Whan  he  knew  her,  of  his  pain% 
And  how  his  ships  dreint  were, 
Or  els  ylost,  he  n'ist  where ; 
How  she  gan  him  comfort  tho, 
And  bade  him  to  Cartage  go, 
And  there  he  should  his  folke  find. 
That  in  the  sea  were  left  behind. 
And  shortly  of  this  thing  to  pace. 
She  made  Eneas  so  in  grace 
Of  Dido,  queene  of  that  countre. 
That  shortly  for  to  tellen,  she 
Became  his  love,  and  let  him  do 
AU  that  wedding  longeth  to. 
What  should  I  speake  it  more  quaint. 
Or  paine  me  my  words  to  paint  I 
To  speake  of  love,  it  woll  not  be, 
I  cannot  of  that  facnlte : 
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And  eke  to  tellen  of  the  manere 
How  thejT  first  acquainted  were. 
It  were  a  long  prooeoae  to  tell. 
And  over  long  for  you  to  dwell. 

There  saw  I  grave,  how  Eneas 
Told  to  Dido  every  caas. 
That  him  was  tidde  upon  the  see. 

And  eft  graven  was  how  that  she 
Made  of  him  shortly  at  a  word, 
Her  life,  her  love,  her  lust,  her  lord, 
And  did  to  him  all  reverence. 
And  laid  on  him  all  the  dispence, 
That  any  woman  might  do, 
Wenine  it  had  all  be  so. 
As  he  her  swore,  and  hereby  demed 
That  he  was  good,  for  he  such  seemed. 

Alas,  what  harme  doth  apparence, 
Whan  it  is  fiUse  in  existence  ! 
For  he  to  her  a  traitour  was. 
Wherefore  she  slow  her  selfe,  alas  ! 

Lo,  how  a  woman  doth  amis 
To  love  him  that  unknowen  is. 
For  by  Christ,  lo,  thus  it  fSueth, 
It  is  not  all  gold  that  glareth. 
For  also  brouke  I  well  mine  head. 
There  may  be  under  goodlihead 
Covered  many  a  shreud  vice. 
Therefore,  be  no  wight  so  nice 
To  take  a  love  onely  for  chore, 
Or  speech,  or  for  friendly  manere, 
For  this  shall  every  woman  find. 
That  some  man  of  his  pure  kind 
Woll  shewen  outward  the  fairest. 
Till  he  have  caught  that  what  him  lest. 
And  than  woll  he  causes  find. 
And  swere  how  she  is  unkind, 
Or  false,  or  privie,  or  double  was, 
All  this  say  I  by  Eneas 
And  Dido,  and  her  nice  lest, 
That  loved  all  to  soone  a  guest ; 
Wherefore,  I  woll  say  o  proverbe. 
That  he  that  fully  kiioweth  the  herbe. 
May  safely  lay  it  to  his  eie, 
Withouten  dnade  this  is  no  lie. 

But  let  us  speake  of  Eneas, 
How  he  betraied  her,  alas, 
And  left  her  full  unkindly. 

So  whan  she  saw  all  utterly. 
That  he  would  her  of  trouth  fkile. 
And  wenden  from  her  into  Itaile, 
She  gan  to  wring  her  handes  two. 

**  Alas,"  (quod  she)  <*  that  me  is  wo  I 
Alas,  is  every  man  thus  true. 
That  every  yere  woll  have  a  new. 
If  it  so  long  time  endure. 
Or  els  three  paraventure. 
And  thus  of  one  he  woll  have  fame 
In  magnifying  of  his  owne  name, 
Another  for  friendship  sayeth  he, 
And  yet  there  shall  the  third  be. 
That  is  taken  for  delite, 
Lo,  or  els  for  singular  profite : " 
In  such  words  gan  complaine 
Dido  of  her  great  paine. 
As  me  mette  dreaming  readily. 
None  other  authour  alledge  woll  I. 

**  Alas,"  (quod  she)  "  my  sweet  herte. 
Have  pitie  on  my  sorrowes  smart. 
And  slee  me  not,  go  not  away. 

**  O  wofuU  Dido,  welaway  I " 


_  (Qaod  she)  unto  her  selfe  tlio  : 
""'^  0  Eneas,  what  well  ye  do  ! 
O  that  your  love  ne  your  bond. 
That  ye  swore  with  your  right  bond, 
Ne  my  cruell  death  "  (quod  die) 
*'  May  hold  you  still  here  with  me  ! 

**  O,  have  ye  of  my  death  no  pite  f 
Ywis  mine  owne  deare  herte  ye 
Know  full  well  that  never  yet, 
As  farre  as  ever  I  had  wit, 
Agilt  you  in  thought  ne  in  dede. 

''  O,  have  ye  men  such  goodlihede 
In  speech,  and  never  a  dele  of  trouth  ! 
Alas,  that  ever  had  routh 
Any  woman  on  a  false  man  I 

<<  Now  I  see  well,  and  tell  can. 
We  wretched  women  can  no  ar^ 
For  certaine,  for  the  more  part ; 
Thus  we  been  served  everichone  ; 
How  sore  that  ye  men  can  grone, 
Anon,  as  we  have  you  received. 
Certainly  we  been  deceived. 
For  though  vour  love  last  a  season. 
Wait  upon  the  conclusion. 
And  eke  how  ye  determine. 
And  for  the  more  part  define, 
O  welaway,  that  I  was  borne  I 
For  through  you  my  name  is  lome, 
And  mine  actes  redde  and  song 
Over  all  this  land  in  every  tong. 

«  O  wicked  Fame  !  for  there  n*i8 
Nothing  so  swift  lo,  as  she  is, 

0  sooth  is,  every  thing  is  wist, 
Though  it  be  coverde  with  the  mist, 
Eke  wough  I  might  duren  ever. 
That  I  have  done  recover  I  never. 
That  it  ne  shall  be  said,  alas, 

1  shamed  was  through  Eneas, 
And  that  I  shall  thus  judged  be : 

**  *  Lo,  right  as  she  hath  done,  now  she 
Woll  done  eftsoones  hardely,' 
Thus  say  the  people  prively." 
But  that  is  done,  n'is  not  to  done. 
But  all  her  complaint  ne  her  mono 
Certaine  availeth  her  not  a  stre. 
And  whan  she  wist  soothly  he 
Was  forth  into  his  ship  agone. 
She  into  chamber  went  anone. 
And  called  on  her  suster  Anne, 
And  gan  her  to  complaine  than, 
And  said,  that  she  cause  was 
That  she  first  loved  him,  alas. 
And  first  counsailed  her  thereto  ; 
But  what,  whan  this  was  said  and  do, 
She  rofte  her  selven  to  the  herte. 
And  deide  through  the  wounds  smart : 
But  all  the  manner  how  she  deide 
And  all  the  words  how  she  seide. 
Who  so  to  know  it  hath  purpose, 
Rede  Viigile  in  Eneidos, 
Or  the  Pistels  of  Ovide, 
What  that  she  wrote  or  that  she  dide. 
And  nere  it  too  long  to  endite. 
By  Grod,  I  would  it  nere  write. 
But  welaway,  the  harme  and  routh 
That  hath  betide  for  such  untrouth. 
As  men  may  oft  in  bookes  rede. 
And  all  day  scene  it  yet  in  dede, 
That  for  to  thinken  it  tone  is. 
•     Lo,  Demophon,  duke  of  Athenis, 
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How  he  forswore  him  falsely, 
And  'tnied  PhilUs  wickedly. 
That  kings  doughter  was  of  Thrace, 
And  falsely  gan  his  tearme  pace, 
And  whan  she  wist  that  he  was  false. 
She  hong  her  selfe  right  by  the  halse. 
For  he  had  done  her  such  untrouth, 
Lo,  was  not  this  a  wo  and  routh  ! 
Eke,  looke,  how  false  and  recheles 
Was  to  Briseida  Achilles, 
And  Paris  to  Oenone, 
And  Jason  to  Hipsiphile, 
And  eft  Jason  to  Medea, 
And  Hercules  to  Dianira, 
For  he  left  her  for  lolee. 
That  made  him  take  his  .death,  parde. 

How  lalse  was  eke  Theseus, 
That  as  the  storie  telleth  uk,     . 
How  he  betraied  Aigmafif  \  • 
The  devill  be  his  soul^.  bane, 
For  had  he  laughed  or  ylouved^ 
He  must  have  beeii  all  devoored, 
If  Adriane  ne  had^be. 
And,  for  she  had  o(  him  pite, 
She  made  him  fro  the  death  escape, 
And  he  made  her  a  full  false  jape,- 
For  after  this  within  a  whi]^,  . 
He  left  her  sleeping  in  an  isle,.- 
I>esart  alone  right  m  the  see,  ^ 
And  stale  away,  and  let  her  bee, 
And  tooke  hir  suster  Phedra'  tho 
With  him  and  gan  to  ship  go, 
And  yet  he  had  swome  to  here. 
On  aU  that  ever  he  could  swere. 
That  so  she  saved  him  his  life, 
He  would  taken  her  to  his  wife. 
For  she  desired  nothing  els. 
In  oertaine,  as  the  booke  us*  tels. 

But  for  to  excuse  this  Eneas 
Fulliche  of  all  his  great  trespas, 
The  booke  saith,  sauns  faile. 
The  gods  bad  him  go  to  Italic, 
And  leaven  Affrickes  regioun 
And  (aire  Dido  and  her  toun. 
Tho  saw  I  grave  how  to  Itaile 
Dan  Eneas  gan  for  to  saile^ 
And  how  the  tempest  all  began. 
And  how  he  lost  his  stereBman, 
Which  that  the  sterns,  or  he  tooke  keepe, 
Smote  over  the  bord  as  he  jsleepe. 

And  also  saugh  I  how  Sibile 
And  £Uieas  beside  an  isle,- 
To  Hell  went  for  to  see 
Hb  lather  Anchises  the  free. 
And  how  he  there  found  Palinurus, 
And  also  Dido,  and  Deipli^bus, 
And  everiche  tourment  eke  iu  Hell 
Saw  he,  which  long  is  for  to  tell. 
Which  paines  who  so  list  to  Igiow, 
He  must  rede  many  a  row 
In  Vergile  or  in  Claudian, 
Or  Dante,  that  it  tellen  can. 

Tho  saw  I  eke,  all  tlie  arivaile 
That  Eneas  had  made  in  Itaile, 
And  with  king  Latin  his  treate. 
And  all  the  battailes  that  he 
Was  at  Iiimselfe  and  his  knights, 
Or  he  bad  all  ywonne  his  rights, 
And  how  he  Tumusjjeft  his  life, 
And  wan  Lavinia  to  bis  wife. 


I      And  all  the  marvellous  signals 

I      Of  the  gods  celestials, 

!      How  maugre  Juno,  Eneas, 

For  all  her  sleight  and  her  oompas, 
Acheved  all  his  aventure. 
For  Jupiter  tooke  on  him  cure^ 
At  the  prayer  of  Venus, 
Which  I  pray  alway  save  us. 
And  us  aye  of  our  sonowes  light. 
Whan  I  had  scene  all  this  sight 
In  this  noble  temple  thus, 
<«  Hey,  lord,'*  thought  I,  <<  that  madeat  us. 
Yet  saw  I  never  such  noblesM 
Of  images,  nor  such  riehesse 
As  I  see  graven  in  this  church, 
But  nought  wote  I  who  did  hem  worth, 
Ne  where  I  am,  ne  in  what  oountree. 
But  now  will  I  out  gone  and  see 
Right  at  the  wicket  if  I  can 
Seene  ought  where  sterring  any  man. 
That  may  me  tellen  where  I  am*" 

Whan  I  out  of  the  dore  came, 
I  fast  about  me  beheld. 
Than  saw  I  but  a  large  field. 
As  farre  as  ever  I  might  see. 
Without  tonne,  house^  or  tree, 
Or  bush,  or  grasse,  or  eared  land. 
For  all  ihe  field  was  but  of  sand. 
As  small  as  men  may  see  at  eye 
In  the  desart  of  Lybye, 
Ne  no  manner  creature. 
That  is  yformed  by  nature, 
Ne  saw  I,  me  to  rede  or  wisse  : 
«  O  Christ,"  thought  I, "  that  are  in  bUaoe^ 
From  fantome  and  illuaon 
Me  save,"  and  with  devotion 
Mine  eyen  to  the  Heaven  I  cast, 
Tho  was  I  ware,  lo,  at  tlie  last, 
That  fast  by  the  Sunne  on  bye. 
As  kenne  might  I  with  mine  eye. 
Me  thought  I  saw  an  egle  sore, 
But  that  it  seemed  much  more 
Than  I  had  any  egle  ysein  ; 
This  is  as  sooth  as  d(4th  certain. 
It  was  of  gold,  and  shone  so  bright. 
That  never  saw  men  such  a  sight, 
But  if  the  Heaven  had  ywonne 
All  new  of  Grod  another  sonne. 
So  shone  the  egles  fethers  bright. 
And  somewhat  downward  gan  it  light 
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Now  hearken  every  manner  man 
That  English  understand  can. 
And  listeth  of  my  dreame  to  here, 
For  nowe  at  erst  shall  ye  lere 
So  sely  and  so  dredefull  a  vision, 
That  I  say  neither  Scipion, 
Ne  king  Nabugodonosore, 
Pharao,  Tumus,  ne  Alcanore, 
Ne  metten  such  a  dreame  as  this. 
Now  faire  blisfull,  O  Cipris, 
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So  be  my  favour  at  this  time, 
That  ye  me  t'endite  and  rime 
Helpethy  that  in  Pemaso.  dwell 
Beside  Elioon  the  clere  well. 

O  thought,  that  wrote  all  that  I  met, 
And  in  the  tresorie  it  set 
Of  my  braine,  now  shall  men  see 
If  any  vertue  in  thee  bee, 
To  tell  all  my  dreame  aright ; 
Now  kithe  thy  engine  and  thy.  might ! 

This  eele  of  which  I  have  you  told. 
That  with  feathers  shone  all  of  gold. 
Which  that  so  high  gan  to  sore,  ■ 
I  gan  behold  more  and  more. 
To  scene  her  beauty  and  the  wonder 
But  never  was  that  dent  of  thunder,^  ^ 
Ne  that  thing  that  men  call  soudro. 
That  smite  sometime  a  toure  to  poudse. 
And  in  his  swift  comming  brend> 
That  so  swithe  gan  downward  discend,  /'^B 
As  this  fonle,  whan  it  beheld    •    > 
That  I  a  roume  was  in  the  field. 
And  with  his  grim  pawes  strojig. 
Within  his  sharpe  tiailes  long, 
Me  fleyng  at  a  swi^pe  he  heat, 
And  with  his  sours  againe  up  went. 
Me  carying  in  his  clawes  staj:ke. 
As  lightlv  as  I  had  ben  a  larke. 
How  high  I  cannot  tellen  you, 
For  I  came  up  I  n*ist  never  faiow,^ 
For  so  astonied  and  asweved 
Was  every  virtue  in  my  heved, 
What  with  his  sours  and  my  dread. 
That  all  my  feeling  gan  to  dead. 
For  whyt  it  was  a  ^reat  affray. 

Thus  I  long  in  his  clawes  lay. 
Till  at  the  last  he  to  me  spake 
In  mans  voice,  and  said  ^  Awake, 
And  be  not  ag^  so  for  shame,"  ^^ 
And  called  me  tho  by  my  name, ' 
And,  for  I  should  better  abraid. 
Me  to  awake  thus  he  said. 
Right  in  the  same  voice  and  stevin. 
That  useth  one  that  I  can  nevin,^  - 
And  with  that  voice,  sooth  ^.saine. 
My  mind  came  to  xne4igai9. 
For  it  was  goodly  said  to  me, 
So  nas  it  never  wont  to  be  ; 
And,  hercwithal,  I  gan  to  store. 
As  he  me  in  his  feet  here,     ^^ 
Till  that  he  felt  that  I  had  heat. 
And  felt  eke  tho  mine  herte  beat. 
And  tho  gan  he  me  to  ^isport. 
And  with  gentle  wordes  me  comfort. 
And  said  twice,  **  Saint  Mai^, 
Thou  art  a  noyous  thing  to  cacy. 
And  nothing  needeth  it,  parde. 
For  also,  wiae  Grod  helpe  me. 
As  thou  no  harme  shalt  have  of  tliis. 
And  this  case  that  betiddeth  tlfee  is 
For  thy  lore  and  for  thy  prow  ; 
Let  see,  darst  thou  looke  yet  now )    . 
Be  full  ensured  boldely, 
I  am  thy. friend  :"  and  therewith  I 
Gan  for  to  wonder  in  my  mind. 

0  God,"  quod  1 :  <*that  madest  all  kind. 
Shall  I  none  otherwise  die, 
Whether  Jove  will  me  stellifie. 

Or  what  thing  may  this  signifie ! 

1  am  neither  £nocke,ne  Helie,^' 


Ne  Romulus,  ne  Graniroede^ 

That  were  bore  up,  as  men  rede^ 

To  Heaven  with  dan  Jupiter, 

And  made  the  gods  boteler :" 

Lo,  this  ¥ras  tho  my  fanta^ie. 

But  he  that  bare  gan  aspie 

That  I  so  thought,  and  said  this, 

**  Thou  deemest  of  thy  selfe  amis. 

For  Jove  is  not  thereabout,     i  • 

I  dare  thee  put  full  out  of  doub^ 

To  make  of  the  yet  a  sterre. 

But  ere  1  beare  thee  much  ferre, 

I  will  thee  tell  what  I  am. 

And  whider  thou  shalt,  and  why  I  came 

To  do  this,  so  that  thou  take 

Good  herte,  and  not  for  feare  quake.'* 

«« Ghidly,"  quod  I :  «•  Now  well,"  quod  he  : 

**  First,  I  that  in  my  feet  have  the, 

Of  whom  thou  hast  feare  and  wonder, 

I  am  dwelling  with  the  god  of  thonder. 

Which  men  callen  Jupiter, 

That  doth  me  flien  full  oft  fer. 

To  do  all  his  oommaundement, 

And  for  this  cause  he  hath  me  sent 

To  thee :  herke  now  by  thy  trouth, 

Certaine  he  hath  of  thee  routh. 

That  thou  hast  so  truely 

Long  served  ententifely 

His  blind  nevew  Capido^ 

And  faire  Venus  also. 

Without  guerdon  ever  yet, 

And  nathelesse  hast  set  thy  wit. 

Although  in  thy  head  fuU  little  is. 

To  make  bookes,  songs,  and  dities 

In  rime,  or  else  in  cadencCj^ 

As  thou  best  canst,  in  reverence 

Of  Love,  and  of  hi&  servaunts  eke. 

That  have  his  service  sought  and  seke. 

And  painest  thee  to  praise  his  art, 

Altliough  thou  haddest  never  part. 

Wherefore  also,  Grod  me  blesse, 

Jovis  halt  it  great  humblesse. 

And  vertue  ^e,  that  thou  wUt  make 

A  night  full  oft  thine  head  to  ake^ 

In  thy  study  so  thou  writest. 

And  evermore  of  Love  enditest. 

In  honour  of  him  and  praisings. 

And  in  his  folkes  furtherings. 

And  in  hir  matter  all  devisest. 

And  not  him  ne  his  folke  dispisest, 

Although  thou  maist  go  in  the  daunoe 

Of  hem  that  him  list  not  avaunce ; 

Wherefore,  as  I  said  y  wis, 

Jupiter  considreth  well  this. 

And  also  beausire,  of  other  things. 

That  is,  thou  haste  no  tidings 

Of  Loves  folke,  if  they  be  glade, 

Ne  of  nothing  else  that  God  made 

And  not  onely  fro  ferre  countree 

That  no  tidings  commen  to  thee. 

Not  of  thy  very  neighbours. 

That  dwellen  aknost  at  thy  dores. 

Thou  hearest  neither  that  ne  this. 

For  whan  tliy  labour  all  done  is. 

And  hast  made  all  thy  reckenings. 

In  stead  of  rest  and  of  new  things, 

Thou  goest  home  to  thine  house  anone. 

And  also  dombe  as  a  stone 

Thou  sittest  at  another  booke. 

Till  fully  dased  is  thy  looke. 
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And  lirest  thuB  as  an  hennite. 

Although  thine  abetinence  is  lite. 

And  therfore  Joris,  throagfa  his  grace. 

Will  that  I  beare  thee  to  a  place 

Which  that  hight  the  House  of  Fame, 

And  to  do  the  sport  and  game 

In  some  recompenaation 

Of  thy  labour  and  devotion 

That  thou  hast  had,  lo,  causelesse, 

To  god  Cupido  the  rechelesse  ; 

And  thus  tnis  god  through  his  merite 

Will  with  some  manner  thing  thee  quite, 

So  that  thou  wilt  be  of  good  chere, 

For  trust  well  that  thou  shalt  here. 

When  we  ben  common  there  as  I  say. 

Mo  wonder  thines  dare  I  lay. 

And  of  Loves  folke  mo  tidings. 

Both  soothsawes  and  lesings. 

And  mo  loves  new  begon. 

And  long  served  till  love  is  won, 

And  mo  lovers  casuelly, 

That  ben  betide,  no  man  wote  why, 

But  as  a  blind  man  starteth  an  hare. 

And  more  jolite  and  welfare^ 

While  they  find  love  of  stele. 

As  thinke  men,  and  over  all  wele. 

Mo  discords,  and  mo  jealousies, 

Mo  murmures,*and  mo  novelries, 

And  also  mo  dissimulations. 

And  eke  fained  reparations, 

And  mo  berdes  in  two  houres 

Without  rasour  or  sisours 

Ymade,  than  graines  be  of  sands, 

And  eke  mo  holding  in  moj^ands, 

And  also  mo'renovelaunces 

Of  old  forleten  acqueintaunces. 

Mo  love-daies,  and  mo  accords 

Than  on  instruments  ben  cords, 

And  eke  of  love  mo  exchaunges. 

Than  ever  come  were  in  graunges, 

Unneth  maiest  thou  trowen  this,*' 

Quod  he.    "  No,  so  helpe  me  God  as  wis," 

Quod  I.    «  Now  why!  "quod  he.    «*Forit 

Were  impossible  to  my  wit, 

Though  Fame  had  all  the  pries 

In  all  a  realme  and  all  aspies. 

How  that  yet  he  should  heare  all  this. 

Or  they  espien  :'* — ^"0  yes,  yes," 

Quod  he,  to  me,  **  that  can  I  preve 

By  reason,  worthy  for  to  leve. 

So  that  thou  give  thine  advertence 

To  understand  my  sentence. 

**  First  shalt  thou  here  where  she  dwelletli, 
Right  so  as  thine  owne  booke  telletfa. 
Her  palais  standeth,  as  I  shall  say. 
Right  even  amiddes  of  the  way 
Betweene  Heaven,  Earth,  and  see. 
That  whatsoever  in  all  these  tliree 
Is  spoken  in  prive  or  apert. 
The  way  thereto  is  so  overt. 
And  stant  eke  in  so  just  a  place, 
That  every  sowne  mote  to  it  pace, 
Or  what  so  commeth  from  any  tong, 
Be  rowned,  red,  or  song, 
Or  spoken  in  suertie  or  drede, 
Certaine  it  mote  thider  nede. 

**  Now  hearken  well,  for  why !  I  will 
Tellen  thee  a  proper  skill. 
And  a  worthy  demonstration 
In  mine  imagination. 


**  Geffray,  thou  wotest  well  this. 
That  every  kindely  thing  that  is. 
Hath  a  kindely  stede  there  he 
May  best  in  it  conserved  be. 
Unto  which  place  every  thing. 
Through  his  kindely  enclining, 
Meveth  for  to'come  to. 
Whan  that  it  is  away  therefro. 
As  thus,  lo,  how  thou  maist  al  day  8ee> 
Take  any  thing  that  heavie  bee. 
As  stone  or  lead,  or  thing  of  weight. 
And  beare^t  never  so  hie  on  height. 
Let  go  thine  hand,  it  falleth  duwne. 
Right  so  say  I  by  fire  or  sowne 
Or  smoke,  or  other  things  light, 
Alway  they  aeeke  upward  on  height, 
Light  things  up,  and  downward  enarge. 
While  everich  of  hem  be  at  large. 
And  for  this  cause  thou  maist  well  see. 
That  every  river  unto  the  see 
Enclined  is  to  go  by  kind, 
And  by  these  ucilles,  as  I  find. 
Have  fishes  dwelling  in  flood  and  see. 
And  trees  eke  on  the  earth  be ; 
Thus  every  thing  by  his  reason 
Hath  his  own  proper  mansion, 
To  which  he  seeketh  to  repaire. 
There  as  it  should  nat  appaire. 

*'  Lo.  this  sentence  is  knowne  coutb 
Of  every  philosophers  mouth, 
As  Aristotle  and  dan  Platone, 
And  other  derkes  many  one. 
And  to  confirme  my  reasoun, 
Thou  wost  well  that  speech  is  soon. 
Or  else  no  man  might  it  here, 
Now  herke  what  I  woll  thee  lere. 

"  Sowne  is  not  but  eyre  ybrokeu. 
And  every  speech  that  is  spoken. 
Loud  or  prive,  foule  or  faire. 
In  his  substaunce  is  but  eyre. 
For  as  flame  is  but  lighted  smoke, 
Right  so  is  sowne  eyre  ybroke. 
But  this  may  be  in  many  wise. 
Of  which  I  will  thee  devise  ; 
As  sowne  commeth  of  pipe  or  harpe 
For  when  a  pipe  is  blowen  sharpe, 
The  eyre  is  twist  with  violence. 
And  rent ;  lo,  this  is  my  sentence : 
Eke,  whan  men  harpe  strings  smite, 
Wheder  it  be  much  or  lite, 
Lo,  with  a  stroke  the  eyre  it  breketfa. 
And  right  so  breaketh  it  whan  men  sitcaketb. 
Thus,  wost  thou  well,  what  thing  is  speacfa. 
Now  henceforth,  I  will  thee  teach 
How  everich  speech,  voice,  or  sonn, 
Throueh  his  multiplicatioun, 
Though  it  were  piped  of  a  mouse. 
Mote  needs  come  to  Fames  House ; 
I  prove  it  thus,  take  heed  now 
By  experience,  for  if  that  thou 
Threw  in  a  water  now,  a  stone. 
Well  wost  thou  it  will  make,  anone, 
A  little  roundell  as  a  circle, 
Paraventure  as  broad  as  a  coverde. 
And  right  anone,  thou  shalt  see  wele, 
That  whele  cercle  wil  cause  another  whele, 
And  that  the  third,  and  so  forth  brother, 
Every  cercle  causing  other. 
Broader  than  himselfe  was. 
And  thus  from  roundell  to  compas. 
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Ech  about  other  going, 
Causeth  of  others  stering 
And  multiplying  evermo, 
Til  it  be  so  uure  go 
That  it  at  both  brmkea  bee, 
Although  thou  may  it  not  see 
Above,  yet  gothe  it  alway  under, 
Though  thou  thinke  it  a  great  wonder. 
And  who  so  saith  of  trouth  I  vary. 
Bid  him  prove  the  contrary  ; 
And  right  thus  every  word  ywis, 
That  loud  or  privio  yspoken  is, 
Moveth  first  an  eyre  about. 
And  of  his  moving,  out  of  dout, 
Another  eyre  anone  is  moved  ; 
As  I  have  of  the  water  proved. 
That  every  cerde  causeth  otiier. 
Right  so  of  eyre,  my  leve  brother  ;    - 
Everich  eyre  in  other  stereth 
More  and  more,  and  speech  up  beareth, 
Or  voice  of  noise,  woid  or  soun. 
Aye  through  multiplication, 
TUl  it  be  at  the  House  of  Fame  ; 
Take  it  in  earnest  or  in  game. 
Now  have  I  told,  if  thou  have  mind. 
How  speech  or  sowne,  of  pure  kind 
Enclined  is  upward  to  move  ; 
This  maiest  thou  fele  well  by  preve. 
And  that  same  stede  ywis. 
That  every  thing  enclined  to  is. 
Hath  his  kindliche  stede. 
That  sheweth  it  without  drede. 
That  kindely  the  mansioun 
Of  everich  speeche  of  every  soun, 
Be  it  either  foule  or  laire, 
Hath  his  kind  place  in  aire. 
And  sith  that  eveiy  thing  ywis, 
Out  of  his  kind  place  ywis, 
Moveth  thider  for  to  go. 
If  it  away  be  thereiro, 
^  As  I  have  before  proved  thee. 
It  sheweth  every  soune,  parde, 

j      Moveth  kindely  to  pace, 

I      As  up  into  his  kind  place  ; 
And  this  phuse  of  which  I  tell. 
There  as  Fame  list  to  dwell. 
It  sette  amiddes  of  these  three. 
Heaven,  Earth,  and  eke  the  see. 
As  moet  conservatife  the  soun  ; 
Than  is  this  the  conclusion, 
That  every  speech  of  every  man, 
As  I  thee  tell  first  began, 
Moveth  up  on  height  to  pace 
Kindly  to  Fames  place. 

<<  Tell  me  this  now  faithfully. 
Have  I  not  proved  thus  simply. 
Without  any  snbtelte 
Of  speech,  or  great  prolixite 
Of  termes  of  philosophy. 
Of  figures  of  poetry. 
Or  colours  of  riietorike  1 
Perde,  it  ought  thee  to  like. 
For  hard  language,  and  hard  matere 
Is  incombrous  for  to  here 
At  ones,  west  thou  not  well  this  !*' 
And  I  answered  and  said  ^  Yee.'* 

^  Ah,  ah,"  quod  he,  <<  lo,  so  I  can, 
Leadly  unto  a  lend  man 
Speke,  and  shew  him  such  skilles, 
Tli&t  he  may  shake  hem  by  the  billes, 


So  palpable  they  shonlden  be  ; 
But  tel  me  this  now  pray  I  thee. 
How  thinketh  thee  my  oondusioun  !*' 

**  A  good  persuasion," 
Quod  I,  ^^  it  is,  and  lyke  to  be. 
Right  so  as  thou  hast  proved  me," 
<<  By  God,"  quod  he,  •<  and  as  I  leve, 
Thou  shalt  have  it  or  it  be  eve, 
Of  every  word  of  this  sentence, 
A  profe  by  experience. 
And  with  thine  eares  hearen  well 
Toppe  and  taile,  and  everidell. 
That  every  wonl  that  spoken  is, 
Commeth  into  Fames  House  ywis. 
As  I  have  said,  what  wilt  thou  more  1 " 
And  with  this  word  upper  to  sore, 
He  began  and  said,  **  By  saint  Jame, 
Now  will  we  speake  all  of  game. 
How  farest  thou  now !"  quod  he,  to  me. 
«  Well,*'  quod  I. «  Now  see,"  quod  he, 
**  By  thy  trouth,  yond  adowne. 
Where  that  thou  knowest  any  towne. 
Or  house,  or  any  other  thing. 
And  whan  thou  hast  of  ougttt  knowing. 
Look  that  thou  wame  me. 
And  I  anon  shall  tell  thee 
How  larre  that  thou  art  now  therefro." 

And  I  adowne  gan  to  lokeu  tho. 
And  beheld  fields  and  plaines. 
Now  hils,  and  now  mountames. 
Now  valeis,  and  now  forests. 
And  now  unneth  great  beeste, 
Now  rivers,  now  citeet, 
Now  townes,  now  great.tree8. 
Now  shippes  sayling  in  theeee. 

But  thus  soone  in  a  while  hee, 
Was  flowen  fro  the  ground  so  hye. 
That  all  the  world,  as  to  mine  eye. 
No  more  seemed  than  a  pricke. 
Or  else  was  the  eyre  so  ttiicke 
That  I  might  it  not  disceme : 
With  that  he  spake  to  me  so  yeme. 
And  said  :  <<  Seest  thou  any  token, 
Or  ought  that  in  this  world  of  spoken  ! " 

I  said  «  Nay."— «  No  wonder  is," 
Quod  he,  **  for  never  halfe  so  hye  as  thii«, 
N'as  Alexander  of  Macedon 
King,  ne  of  Rome  dan  Scipion, 
That  saw  in  dreame  at  point  devise. 
Heaven  and  Earth,  Hell  and  Paradise, 
Ne  eke  the  wretch  Dedalus, 
Ne  his  childe  nice  Icharus, 
That  flewe  so  hie  that  the  hete 
His  wyngs  molte,  and  he  fell  wete 
In  midde  the  sea,  and  there  he  dreint. 
For  whom  waa  made  a  great  complaint. 

'<  Now  toume  upward,"  quod  he,  *<  thy  face, 
And  behold  this  large  place. 
This  eyre,  but  looke  that  thou  ne  bee 
Adrad  of  hem  that  thou  shalt  see, 
For  in  this  regioun  certayne, 
Dwelleth  manv  a  citezeine. 
Of  which  speaxeth  dan  Plato, 
These  ben  the  eyrishe  beests,  lo." 
And  tho  sawe  I  all  the  menie. 
Both  gone  and  also  fiie. 

**  Lo,  quod  he,  cast  up  thyne  eye. 
See  yonder  lo,  the  galaxie. 
The  which  men  depe  the  milky  way. 
For  it  is  white  :  and  some,  parfay. 
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Callen  it  Watling  streete, 
That  ones  was  brent  with  the  hete, 
When  the  SunneB  sonne  the  rede. 
That  h^ht  Pheton,  would  lede 
Algate  hia  fathers  cart,  and  ^e. 

**  The  cart  horse  gan  well  aspie, 
That  he  coud  no  goTemaonee, 
And  gan  for  to  leape  and  prailnce. 
And  beare  him  up,  and  now  d6un. 
Till  he  saw  the  Soorpioun, 
Which  that  in  Heaven  a  signe  is  yet. 
And  he  for  fere  lost  his  wit 
Of  that,  and  let  the  reynes  gone 
Of  his  horse,  and  they  anone, 
Soon  up  to  mount  and  downe  duMende, 
Till  bow  eyre  and  Earth  brende, 
Till  Jupiter,  lo,  at  the  last, 
Him  slew  and  fro  the  carte- cast. 

<*  Lo,  is  it  not  a  gtieat  mischaunce 
To  let  a  foole  havd  govemaunce 
Of  things  that  he  cannot  demaine  V* 

And  with  his  word,  sothe  for  to  saine, 
He  gan  alway  upper  to  sore^ 
And  gUdded  me  than  more  and  more. 
So  faithfully  to  me  spake  h^ 

Tho  gan  I  to  looke  under  me. 
And  beheld  the  eyrish  beests, 
Cloudes,  mistes,  and  tempests, 
Snowes,  hayles,  raynes,  and  windes, 
And  than  gendiing  in  hir  kindes, 
All  the  way  through  which  I  came  ; 
«  O  God,"  quod  I,  « that  made  Adame, 
Moch  is  thy  might  and  nobles!" 

And  tho  thought  I  upon  Boecfe, 
That  writeth  a  thought  may  flie  so  hie 
With  fethers  of  philosophy- 
To  passen  everich  element 
And  when  he  hath  so  far  ywent. 
Than  may  be  seen  behind  his  backe, 
Cloude,  and  earth,  and  all  that  I  of  spake. 

Tho  gan  I  wexe  in  a  were, 
And  said,  **  I  wote  well  I  am  here, 
But  wheUier  in  body  or  in  goost, 
I  n'ot  ywis,  but  God  thou  woost  ;*' 
For  more  dere  entendement, 
N'as  me  never  yet  ysent ; 
And  than  thought  I  on  Marcian, 
And  eke  of  Anticlaudlan, 
That  sothe  was  hir  descripcion 
Of  all  the  Heavens  region. 
As  far  as  that  I  saw  the  preve. 
And,  therefore,  I  can  hem  leve. 

With  that  the  egle  gan  to  crie, 
^  Let  be,"  quod  he, « thy  fantasie. 
Wilt  thou  leame  of  sterres  ought ! " 

•*  Nay  certainly,"  quod  I, «  right  nought." 
«  And  why  !"  quod  he.   «  For  I  am  old." 
"  Or  els  would  I  thee  have  told," 
Quod  he,  **  the  sterres  names,  lo. 
And  all  the  Heavens  signs  to. 
And  which  they  be." — **  No  force,"  quod  I, 

**  Yes,  parde,"  quod  he,  **  wost  thou  why ! 
For  whan  thou  redest  poetry. 
How  the  goddes  can  stellify 
Birde,  fisne,  or  him,  or  her. 
As  the  ravin  and  other. 
Or  Ariones  harpe  fine. 
Castor,  Polexe,  or  Delphine, 
Or  Athahmtes  doughters  seven. 
How  all  these  are  set  in  Heven, 


For  though  thou  have  hem  ofie  in  hand. 
Yet  n*06t  thou  nat  where  they  stand." 

**  No  force,"  quod  I,  '<  it  is  no  need. 
As  well  I  leve,  so  God  me  speed. 
Hem  that  writen  of  this  matere. 
As  though  I  knew  hir  places  here. 
And  eke  they  semen  here  so  bright. 
It  should  shenden  all  my  sight,. 
To  look  on  hem  : "— «  That  may  well  be," 
Quod  he,  and  so  forth  bare  he  me 
A  while,  and  tho  he  gan  to  ciy, 
(That  never  herde  I  thing  so  hie) 
**  Hold  up  thy  thine  heed,  for  all  is  well» 
Saint  Julian,  lo,  bonne  hostel]. 
See  here  the  House  of  Fame,  loy 
Mayst  thou  not  here  that  I  do  !" 

"  What  I"  quod  I.   <<  The  gieat  sowne  '* 
Quod  he,  <<  that  rombleth  up  and  downe 
In  Fames  House  full  of  tidings. 
Both  of  fayre  speech  and  chidings. 
And  of  false  and  sothe  oompouned, 
Herken  well,  it  is  not  rowned. 
Herest  thou  not  the  great  swough  !" 
**  Yes,  perde,"  quod  I,  **  wel  ynougfa« 
'  And  what  sowne  is  it  like  1"  quoid  he. 

**  Parde,  lyke  the  beating  of  die  see,** 
Quod  I,  '*  against  the  roches  holow. 
Whan  tempests  done  her  shippes  swolow. 
And  that  a  man  stand  out  of  doute, 
A  myle  thens,  and  here  it  route. 

^  Or  els  lyke  the  humblinff 
After  the  clappe  of  a  thundrmg. 
When  Jovis  hath  the  eyre  ybete. 
Bat  it  doth  me  for  feare  swete." 

^<  Nay,  drede  thee  not  thereof,"  quod  be, 
**  It  is  nothing  that  will  biten  thee. 
Thou  shalt  have  no  harme  truely." 

And  with  that  worde  both  he  and  I 
As  nigh  the  place  arrived  were. 
As  men  might  cast  with  a  spere, 
I  n'ist  how,  but  in  a  strete 
He  set  me  faire  ou  my  feete. 
And  said,  **  Walke  forth  a  pace 
And  telle  thine  adventure  and  case. 
That  thou  shalt  finde  in  Fames  place." 

**  Now,"  quod  I,  *  while  we"  have  spaee 
To  speake,  or  that  I  go  fro  thee. 
For  the  love  of  God  tell  me. 
In  sothe,  that  I  will  of  thee  lere. 
If  this  noyse  that  I  here 
Be  as  I  have  herde  thee  tell. 
Of  folke  that  done  in  earth  dwell. 
And  commeth  here  in  the  same  wise. 
As  I  thee  herd  or  this  devise. 
And  that  here  lives  body  n'is 
In  all  that  house  that  yonder  is. 
That  maketh  all  this  loude  fare." 

«  No,"  quod  he,  «  by  saint  Clare, 
And  also  wisse  God  rede  me. 
But  o  thing  I  will  wame  thee. 
Of  the  which  thou  wilt  have  wonder. 

**  Lo,  to  the  House  of  Fame  yonder, 
Thou  wostehow  commeth  every  speach. 
It  needeth  not  the  efte  to  teach. 
But  understand  now  right  well  this. 
When  any  speach  yeomen  is. 
Up  to  the  palais  anone  right. 
It  wexeth  like  the  same  wight, 
Which  that  the  worde  in  earth  spake. 
Be  he  clothed  in  reed  or  blake. 
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And  hftth  so  very  his  likenesse. 

And  spake  the  worde  that  thou  wilt  gesse. 

That  it  the  same  hody  be, 

Man  or  woman,  he,  or  she. 

And  is  not  this  a  wonder  thing ! " 

«  Yes,'*  quod  I  tho, «  by  Heaven  king: " 

And  with  this  worde,  '*  FareweU,''  quod  he, 

**  And  here  will  I  abide  thee. 

And  God  of  Heaven  send  thee  g^race 

Some  good  to  leaxne  in  this  place: " 

And  I  of  him  tooke  leave  anone. 

And  gan  forth  to  the  palais  gone. 
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God  of  science  and  of  light, 
ApoilOy  through  thy  great  might. 
This  littell  last  booke  now  thou  gie. 
Now  that  I  will  for  maistrie 
Here  art  potenciall  be  shewde, 
But  for  the  rime  is  light  and  lewde. 
Yet  make  it  somewhat  agreeable, 
Though  some  verse  fayle  in  a  sillable. 
And  that  I  do  no  diligence. 
To  shewe  crafte,  but  sentence. 
And  if  devine  vertue  thou 
Wilt  helpe  me  to  shewe  now, 
That  in  my  heed  ymarked  is, 
Lo,  that  is  for  to  meanen  this. 
The  House  of  Fame  for  to  discrive. 
Thou  shalt  see  me  go  as  blive 
Unto  the  next  laurer  I  see. 
And  kisse  it,  for  it  is  thy  tree  ; 
Now  entre  in  my  brest,  anone  I 

When  I  was  from  the  Egle  gone,^^ 
I  gan  behold  upon  this  place. 
And  certaine,  or  I  further  passe, 
I  woU  you  all  the  shape  devise. 
Of  house  and  citee,  and  all  the  wise 
How  I  gan  to  this  place  approche. 
That  stood  upon  so  hie  a  roche, 
Hier  standeth  none  in  Spaine  ; 
But  up  I  clambe  with  moch^payne. 
And  though  to  climbe  greved  mee. 
Yet  I  ententife  was  to  see. 
And  for  to  poren  wondre  low^ 
If  I  coude  any  wise  vknow 
What  manor  stone  this  roche  was, 
For  it  was  like  a  limed  glas. 
But  that  it  shone  full  more  dere. 
But  of  what  congeled  matere 
It  was,  I  n'iste  redely, 
But  at  the  last  espied  -I, 
And  found  that  it  was  everydele, 
A  roche  of  yse  and  not  of  stele  :  ^^     * 
Thought  I,  '*  By  saint  Thomas  of  Kent, 
This  were  a  feeble  foundement 
To  builden  on  a  place  hie. 
He  ought  him  little  to  glorifie. 
That  hereon  bilte,  Grod  so  me  save." 

Tho  sawe  I  all  the  hall  ygrave 
With  famous  folkes  namos  fele. 
That  had  been  in  moch  wele. 


And  hir  lames  wide  yblow. 
But  well  unneth  jnight  I  Imow 
Any  letters  for  to.reide 
Hir  names  by,  for,,  out  of  drede. 
They  weren  almost  of  thawed  so. 
That  of  the  letters  one  or  two 
Were  molte  away  of  every  name. 
So  nnfamous  was  wexe  her  fame ; 
But  men  say,  what  may  ever  last  t 

Tho  gan  I  in  mine  herte  cast, 
That  they  were  molte  away  for  heate, 
And  not  away  with  stormes  beate/'     ' 
For  on  that  other  side  I  sey, 
Of  this  hill,  that  northward  ley, 
How  it  was  written  full  of  names 
Of  folke  that  had  afore  great  fkmes. 
Of  old  time,  and  vet  they  were 
As  fresh  as  men  nad  written  hem  there 
The  self-day,  or  that  houre 
That  I  on  hem  gan  to  poure, 
But  well  I  w^Bte  what  it  made, 
It  was  conserved  with  the  shade. 
All  the  writing  that  I  sie, 
Of  a  castell  that  so  stoode  on  hie, 
And  stoode  eke  in  so  coM  a  place 
That  heate  might  it  not  deface. 

Tho  gan  I  on  this  hillto  gone,^^ 
And  found  on  the  coppe  a  wone, 
That  all  the  men  that  been  op  live 
Ne  ban  the  conning  to  discrive 
The  beaute  of  that  ilke  place, 
Ne  coud  caste  no  oompace 
Soch  another  for  to  make. 
That  might  of  beauty  be  his  make, 
Ne  so  wonderly  y  wrought, 
That  it  astonieth  yet  m}^  thought,  ^/ 
And  maketh  all  my  witteio  swinke 
On  this  castell  for  to  thinke. 
So  that  the  great  beautie. 
The  caste,  crafte,  and  curiositie, 
Ne  can  I  not  to  you  devise. 
My  witte  ne  may  me  not  suffise  ; 
But  nathelesse  all  the  substaunce 
I  have  yet  in  my  remembraunce. 
For  why  f  me  thought,  by  saint  Gile, 
All  was  of  stone  of  beiile. 
Both  the  castell  and  the  toure. 
And  eke  the  hall,  and  eveiy  boure. 
Without  peeces  or  joynings. 
But  many  subtell  compassings. 
As  babeuriee  and  pinnacles. 
Imageries  and  tabernacles, 
I  saw,  and  full  eke  of  windowes. 
As  flakes  fallen  in  great  snowes  ; 
And  eke  in  each  of  the  pinnacles 
Weren  sundry  habitades. 
In  which  stooden,  all  withouten. 
Full  the  castle  all  abouten, 
Of  all  manner  of  minstrales. 
And  jestours,  that  tellen  tales 
Both  of  weeping  and  of  game  ; 
And  of  all  that  longeth  unto  Fame, 
There  heard  I  play  on  an  harpe, 
That  souned  both  well  and  sharpe. 
Him  Orpheus  full  craftely. 
And  on  this  side,  fast  by. 
Sat  the  harper  Orion, 
And  Gacides  Chirion, 
And  other  harpers  many  one. 
And  the  Briton  Glaskinon, 
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And  Bnuile  harpers  with  hir  glees, 
Sate  under  hem  in  divers  sees. 
And  gone  on  hem  upward  to  gape, 
And  counterfeited  hem  as  an  ape. 
Or  as  craft  counterfeit  kind. 

Tho  saw  I  standen  hem  behind, 
A  farre  from  hem,  all  by  hemselve, 
Many  a  thousand  times  twelve. 
That  made  loud  minstralcies^ 
In  comemuse  and  shalmies. 
And  many  another  pipe, 
That  cnutely  began  to  pipe. 
Both  in  douced  and  in  rede. 
That  ben  at  feasts  with  the  brede. 
And  many  a  floyte  and  litling  home. 
And  pipes  made  of  greene  corner 
As  hare  these  Uttle  neerd  gromes. 
That  keepen  beastes  in  the  bromes. 

There  saw  I  than  dan  Citherns, 
And  of  Athenee  dan  Proserus, 
And  Mercia  that  lost  her  skinne. 
Both  in  lace,  body,  and  chinne^ 
For  that  she  would  envien,  lo. 
To  pipen  bette  than  ApoUo. 

There  saw  I  eke  famous  old  and  yong. 
Pipers  of  all  the  Dutch  tong. 
To  leame  love  daunoes,  spnngs^ 
Reyes,  and  the  strauuge  things. 

Tho  saw  I  in  another  place, 
Standing  in  a  large  space 
Of  hem  that  maken  bloody  sonn. 
In  trumpe  heme,  and  clarioun, 
For  in  fight  and  bloodsheddings 
Is  used  gladly  clarionings. 

There  heard  I  trumpe  Messenus, 
Of  whom  that  speaketh  Yergilius. 

There  heard  I  Joab  trumpe  also, 
Theodomas,  and  other  mo^ 
And  all  that  used  clarion. 
In  Casteloigne  and  Aragon, 
That  in  hir  times  famous  were. 
To  leamen  saw  I  trumpen  there. 

There  saw  I  sit  in  other  sees. 
Playing  upon  other  sundry  glees. 
Which  that  I  cannot  neven. 
Mo  than  sterres  ben  in  Heven, 
Of  which  I  n*ill  as  now  not  rime, 
For  ease  of  you,  and  losse  of  time : 
For  time  yloet,  this  know  ye. 
By  no  way  may  recovered  be. 

There  saw  I  playing  jogelours, 
Maeiciens,  and  tragetours, 
And  phetoniases,  charmeresses. 
Old  witches,  sorceresses, 
That  usen  exorsisations, 
And  eke  subfumigations. 
And  derkes  eke,  which  oonne  well 
All  this  magike  naturell. 
That  craftely  doe  hir  entents 
To  maken  in  certaine  ascendents. 
Images,  lo,  through  which  magike 
To  maken  a  man  ben  hole  or  sike. 

There  saw  I  the  queene  Medea, 
And  Circes  eke,  and  Calipeea. 

There  saw  I  Hermes  Ballenus, 
Liniote,  and  eke  Simon  Blagus. 

There  saw  I,  and  knew  by  name, 
That  by  such  art  done  men  have  £une. 

There  saw  I  Coll  Tragetour 
Upon  a  table  of  sicamour 


Play  an  uncouth  thing  to  tell, 
I  saw  him  carry  a  wind-mell 
Under  a  walnote  shale. 

What  should  I  make  lenger  tale ! 
Of  all  the  people  that  I  sey, 
I  could  not  tell  till  domisdey. 

Whan  I  had  all  this  folke  behold. 
And  found  me  loose  and  not  hold. 
And  I  amused  a  long  while 
Upon  this  wall  of  berile. 
That  shone  lighter  than  a  glaa 
And  made  well  more  than  it  was. 
As  kinde  thing  of  fame  is. 
And  than  anone,  after  thk, 
I  gan  forth  romen  till  I  fonde 
The  oastell  yate  on  my  right  honde, 
Which  so  well  corven  was. 
That  neyer  such  another  n'as. 
And  yet  it  was  by  aventure 
Ywrought  by  great  and  subtill  cure  ; 
It  needeth  not  you  more  to  tellen 
To  make  you  too  long  dwellen 
Of  these  yates  florishmgs, 
Ne  of  compaces,  ne  of  karvings, 
Ne  how  the  haddng  in  mssonries^ 
As  corbettes,  and  imageries. 

But  Lord,  so  faire  it  was  to  shewe. 
For  it  was  idl  with  gold  behewe ; 
But  in  I  went,  and  that  anone. 
There  met  I  crying  many  one, 
"  A  larges,  a  larges,  hold  up  well ! 
God  save  Uie  lady  of  this  pell, 
Our  owne  gentill  lady  Fame, 
And  hem  wat  willen  to  hare  a  name 
Of  us  !**  thus  heard  I  crien  all, 
And  fast  common  out  of  the  hall, 
And  shoke  nobles  and  starlings. 
And  crowned  were  as  kings. 
With  crownes  wrought  full  oflosingei^ 
And  many  ribans,  and  many  fringes 
Wore  on  hir  clothes  truely. 

Tho  at  the  Ust,  espied  I 
That  pursevauntes  and  heraudes, 
That  crien  riche  folkes  laudes, 
It  weren,  all  and  every  man 
Of  hem,  as  I  you  tell  can. 
Had  on  him  throwe  a  vesture 
Which  men  clepe  aooatearmure, 
Embroudred  wonderly  riche. 
As  though  they  were  not  yliche. 
But  nought  will  I,  so  mote  I  thrive. 
Be  about  to  discrive 
All  these  armes  that  there  weren, 
That  they  thus  on  hir  ooates  weren. 
For  to  me  were  impossible, 
Men  might  make  of  hem  a  bible. 
Twenty  foote  thicke  as  I  trowe. 
For  certain  who  so  ooud  know. 
Might  there  all  the  armes  seen 
Of  &mous  folke  that  had  been 
In  Affrike,  Europe,  and  Asie^ 
Sith  first  began  ehevalrie. 

Lo,  how  should  I  now  tell  all  this  ? 
Ne  of  the  hall,  eke  what  need  is 
To  tellen  you  that  every  wall 
Of  it,  and  rofe  and  flore  with  all. 
Was  plated  halfe  a  foote  thicke 
Of  golde,  and  that  n'as  not  wicke. 
But  for  to  prove  in  all  wise. 
As  fine  as  ducket  in  Yenise, 
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Of  which  to  lite  all  in  my  pooche  is, 

And  they  were  set  as  thicke  of  ouches 

Fine,  of  the  finest  stones  faire, 

That  men  reden  in  the  lapidaire, 

Or  as  grasses  growen  in  a  mede, 

Bnt  it  were  all  to  long  to  rede 

The  names,  and  therefore  I  pace, 

Bat  in  this  lustie  and  riche  place. 

That  Fames  hall  called  was. 

Full  moch  prees  of  folks  there  n^as, 

Ne  crouding,  for  to  moch  prees, 

Bat  all  on  hie  above  a  dees, 

Satte  in  a  see  imperiall. 

That  made  was  of  rubie  royall. 

Which  that  a  carbuncle  is  ycalled, 

I  sawe  perpetually  ystalled, 

A  feminine  creature, 

That  nerer  formed  by  nature 

Was  such  another  thing  I  saie : 

For  alderfirst,  soth  to  saie. 

Me  thought  that  she  was  so  lite. 

That  the  length  of  a  cubite. 

Was  longer  than  she  seemed  be^ 

But  thus  Boone  in  a  while  she, 

Her  self  tho  wonderly  streight, 

That  with  her  feet  she  th'erthe  reight. 

And  with  her  hedde  she  touched  Heaven, 

There  as  shineth  the  sterres  seven. 

And  thereto  yet,  as  to  my  wit, 

I  saw  a  great  wonder  yet. 

Upon  her  eyen  to  behold. 

But  certainly  I  hem  never  told, 

For  as  fele  eyen  had  she. 

As  fethers  upon  foules  be, 

Or  weren  on  the  beasts  fonre. 

That  Goddes  trone  can  honour. 

As  writeth  John  in  the  Apocalips, 

Her  heer  that  was  oundie  and  crips, 

As  burned  gold  it  shone  to  see. 

And  sothe  to  tellen,  also  shoe 
Had  also  fele  up  standing  eares. 
And  tonges,  as  on  beast  been  hearesy 
And  on  her  feete  woxen  saw  I, 
Partriche  winges  redily. 

But  Lord  the  perrie  and  the  richesse 
I  saw  sitting  on  the  goddesse, 
And  the  heavenly  melodic 
Of  sonees  full  of  armonie  <v 

I  heard  about  her  trone  ysong. 
That  all  the  palais  wall  rong. 
So  song  the  mighty  Muse,  aie 
That  cleped  is  Galiope, 
And  her  seven  sisteme  eke. 
That  in  hir  faces  seeroen  meke, 
And  evermore  eternally 
They  song  of  Fame^  tho  heard  T, 
^  Heried  be  thou  and  thy  name, 
Goddes  of  renoun  and  of  Fame  1" 

Tho  was  I  ware  at  the  last, 
As  I  mine  eyen  gan  up  cast, 
That  this  ilke  noble  queene, 
On  her  shoulders  gan  sustene 
Both  the  armes  and  the  name 
Of  tho  that  had  large  fame, 
Alisander,  and  Hercules, 
That  with  a  sherte  his  life  did  lese. 
And  thus  found  I  sitting  this  goddesse, 
In  noble  honour  and  richesse. 
Of  which  I  stinte  a  while  now, 
Other  thing  to  tellen  you. 


Tho  saw  I  stands  on  thother  side, 
Streight  doune  to  the  doores  wide, 
From  the  dels  many  a  pillere 
Of  metall,  that  shone  not  full  dere. 
But  though  ther  were  of  no  richesse, 
Yet  were  they  made  for  great  noblesse, 
And  in  hem  great  sentence. 
And  foike  of  nie  and  digne  reverence. 
Of  which  to  tell  will  I  fonde. 

Upon  a  piller  sawe  I  stonde^ 
Alderfirst  there  I  sie, 
Upon  a  piller  stonde  on  hie. 
That  was  of  lede  and  of  iron  fine, 
Him  of  the  secte  Saturnine, 
The  Ebraike  Josephus  the  old, 
That  of  Jewes  gestes  told. 
And  he  bare  on  his  sliulders  hie 
The  fame  up  of  the  Jewrie, 
And  by  him  stoden  other  seven. 
Wise  and  worthy  for  to  neven. 
To  helpen  him  beare  up  the  charge. 
It  was  so  heavy  and  so  large. 
And  for  they  written  of  battailes, 
As  well  as  of  other  marvayles. 
Therefore  was  lo,  this  pillere, 
Of  which  I  you  tell  here. 
Of  leade  and  iron  both  y  wis. 
For  iron  Martes  metall  is, 
Which  that  god  is  of  battaile. 
And  the  leade  withouten  iaile, 
Is  lo,  the  metall  of  Saturne^ 
That  hath  full  large  whole  to  tume, 
To  stand  forth  on  either  rowe 
Of  hem,  which  I  could  knowe. 
Though  I  by  order  hem  not  tell. 
To  make  you  to  long  to  dwell. 

These,  of  which  I  gan  rede. 
There  saw  I  stand,  out  of  drede, 
Upon  an  iron  piller  strong. 
That  painted  was  all  endlong 
With  tigres  blood  in  every  place. 
The  Tholason  that  height  Stace, 
That  bare  of  Thebes  up  the  name 
Upon  his  shoulders,  and  the  fame 
Also  of  cruell  Achilles, 
And  by  him  stode,  withouten  lees. 
Full  wonder  hie  upon  a  piller 
Of  iron,  he  the  great  Omer, 
And  with  him  Dares  and  Titus 
Before,  and  eke  he  LolUus, 
And  Guide  eke  the  Colempnis, 
And  English  Gralfride  eke  ywis. 
And  ech  of  these,  as  I  have  joy. 
Was  busie  to  beare  up  Troy, 
So  heavy  thereof  was  the  fame. 
That  for  to  beare  it  was  no  game, 
But  yet  I  gan  full  well  espie, 
Betwene  hem  was  a  little  envie. 
One  said  that  Omer  made  lies, 
Feyning  in  his  poetries. 
And  was  to  the  Greekes  favourable. 
Therefore  held  he  it  but  fable. 

Tho  saw  I  stand  on  a  pillere, 
That  was  of  tinned  iron  clere, 
The  Latino  poete  Virgile, 
That  hath  bore  up  a  long  while 
The  fame  of  plus  Eneas. 

And  next  him  on  a  piller  was. 
Of  copper,  Venus'  derke,  Ovid*), 
That  hath  sowen  wondrous  wide 
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The  great  god  of  lores  fame, 

And  there  he  bare  up  well  his  name, 

Upon  this  piller  also  hie, 

As  I  might  see  it  with  mine  eye  : 

For  why  this  hall  whereof  1  rede. 

Was  woxe  on  height,  length  and  brede, 

Well  more  by  a  thousand  deale 

Than  it  was  erst,  that  saw  I  weale. 

Tho  saw  I  on  a  piller  by, 
Of  iron  wrought  full  stemely. 
The  great  poet  dan  Lucan, 
That  on  his  shoulders  bare  up  than, 
As  hie  as  that  I  might  see, 
The  fame  of  Julius  and  Pompee, 
And  by  him  stoden  all  these  clerkes. 
That  write  of  Romes  mighty  werkes. 
That  if  I  would  hir  names  tell, 
All  to  long  must  I  dwell. 

And  next  him  on  a  piller  stood, 
Of  sulphure,  liche  as  he  were  wood, 
Dan  Claudian,  sothe  for  to  tell 
That  bare  up  all  the  fame  of  Hell, 
Of  Pluto,  and  of  Proserpine, 
That  queene  is  of  the  derke  pine, 
What  should  I  more  tell  of  tnis  f 
The  hall  was  all  full,  ywis. 
Of  hem  that  written  old  jestes, 
As  been  on  trees  rokes  nestes. 
But  it  a  full  confuse  mattere 
Were  all  these  jestes  for  to  here. 
That  they  of  write,  and  how  they  hight. 
But  while  that  I  beheld  this  sight, 
I  herde  a  noise  approchen  bltve, 
That  fareth  as  b^  done  in  an  hire, 
Ayenst  hir  time  of  out  flying, 
Right  soch  a  maner  murmuring, 
For  all  the  world  it  seemed  mee. 

Tho  gan  I  looke  about  and  see. 
That  there  come  entring  into  the  hall 
A  right  great  company  withall. 
And  that  of  sondry  regions, 
Of  all  kind  of  eondicions. 
That  dwell  in  yearth  under  the  Moone, 
Poore  and  riehe  ;  and  all  so  soone 
As  they  were  oome  into  the  hall, 
They  gan  on  knees  doune  to  fall^ 
Before  this  ilke  noble  queene. 
And  said, "  Graunt  us  Udy  sheene, 
Echo  of  us  of  thy  grace  a  bone," 
And  some  of  hem  she  graunted  sone. 
And  some  she  warned  well  and  faire, 
And  some  she  graunted  the  contraire 
Of  hir  asking  utterly  : 
But  this  I  say  you  truely. 
What  her  grace  was,  I  n'ist, 
For  of  these  folks  full  well  I  wist, 
They  had  good  fame  echo  deserved. 
Although  they  were  diversly  served. 
Right  as  her  sister,  dame  Fortune, 
Is  wont  to  serve  in  commune. 

Now  herken  how  she  gan  to  pay 
Hem  that  gan  her  of  grace  pray, 
And  yet,  lo,  all  this  companie 
Saiden  soth,  and  not  a  lie. 

"  Madame,"  sayd  they,  **  we  bee 

Folke  that  here  besechen  thee. 

That  thou  graunt  us  now  good  fame, 

And  let  our  workes  have  good  name, 

In  full  recompensacioun 

Of  good  worke,  give  us  good  renoun." 


**  I  wame  it  you,"  quod  she,  **anone. 
Ye  get  of  me  good  fame  none. 
By  God,  and  uierefore  go  your  way." 

•«  Alas,"  quod  they,  *'  and  welaway  ! 
Tell  us  what  your  cause  may  be." 

"  For  me  list  it  not,"  quod  she, 
^  No  wight  shall  speake  of  you,  ywis. 
Good  ne  harme,  ne  that  ne  this." 

And  with  that  worde  she  gan  to  call 
Her  messenger  that  was  in  hall. 
And  bad  that  he  should  faste  gone. 
Upon  paine  to  be  blinde  anone. 
For  Eolus  the  god  of  winde, 
**  In  Trace  there  ye  shall  him  finde, 
And  bid  him  bring  his  clarioun, 
That  is  full  divers  of  his  soun. 
And  it  is  cleped  cleare  laude. 
With  which  he  wont  is  to  heraude 
Hem  that  me  list  ypraised  bee  ; 
And  also  bid  him  how  that  hee 
Bring  eke  his  other  clarioun, 
That  height  sclannder  in  every  toun. 
With  which  he  wont  is  to  difikme 
Hem  that  me  list,  and  doe  hem  shame." 

This  messenger  gan  fast  to  gone. 
And  found  where  in  a  cave  of  stone, 
In  a  countree  that  height  Trace, 
This  Eolus  with  harde  grace, 
Helde  the  windes  in  distresse. 
And  gan  hem  under  him  to  presse. 
That  they  gonne  as  the  beres  rore. 
He  bound  and  pressed  hem  so  sore. 

This  messenger  gan  fast  crie, 
<'  Rise  up,"  quod  he,  **  and  fast  thee  hie. 
Till  thou  at  my  lady  bee. 
And  take  thv  clarions  eke  with  thee. 
And  speed  thee  fast :"  and  he,  anone, 
Tooke  to  one  that  hight  Tritone, 
His  clarions  to  bearen  tho, 
And  let  a  certaine  winde  go. 
That  blewe  so  hidously  and  hie. 
That  it  ne  left  not  a  skie 
And  all  the  welkin  long  and  brode. 

This  Eolus  no  where  abode, 
Till  he  was  come  to  Fames  feete. 
And  eke  the  man  that  Triton  heete. 
And  there  he  stode  as  still  as  stone. 
And  herewithall,  there  came  anone. 
Another  huge  companie 
Of  good  folke  and  gan  to  crie, 
^  Lady,  graunt  us  now  good  fame 
And  let  our  workes  have  that  name. 
Now  in  honour  of  gentilnesse. 
And  also  God  your  soule  blesse. 
For  we  han  well  deserved  it. 
Therefore  is  right  that  we  be  quit." 
•*  As  thrive  I,"  quod  she,  **  ye  shall  fiule. 
Good  workes  shall  you  not  availe. 
To  have  of  me  good  fame  as  now. 
But  wote  ye  what,  I  graunt  you, 
That  ye  shall  have  a  shrewd  name. 
And  wicked  loos  and  worse  fitme. 
Though  ye  good  loos  have  well  deserved, 
Now  goeth  your  way  for  you  been  served  : 
And  thou  dan  Eolus,"  quod  she, 
**  Take  forth  thy  trumpe  anone,  let  see. 
That  is  ycleped  sdaunder  light, 
And  blow  hir  loos,  that  every  wight 
Speake  of  hem  harme  and  shreudnesse. 
In  stede  of  good  and  worthinesse, 
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For  thou  ehalt  trumpe  all  the  coutrarie, 
Of  that  they  have  done  well  aud  faire." 

Alas,  thought  I,  what  aventures 
Have  these  sory  creatures, 
That  they  among  all  the  pres. 
Should  thus  be  shamed  giltles ! 
But  what,  it  must  oeedes  be. 
What  did  this  Eolus,  but  he 
Tooke  out  his  blacke  trumpe  of  bras, 
That  fouler  than  the  Devil  was, 
And  gan  this  trompe  for  to  blow, 
As  all  the  world  should  overthrow. 
Throughout  ever}*  regioun, 
Went  this  foule  trumpes  soun, 
As  swifte  as  a  pellet  out  of  a  gonne. 
When  fire  is  in  the  pouder  ronne, 
And  soch  a  smoke  gan  out  wende. 
Out  of  the  foule  trumpes  ende, 
Blacke,  blue,  grenishe,  swartish,  red. 
As  doth  where  that  roan  melte  led, 
Lo,  all  on  hie  from  the  tewell ; 
And  thereto,  one  thing  saw  I  well, 
That  the  ferther  that  it  ranne. 
The  greater  wexen  it  beganne, 
As  doth  the  river  from  a  well, 
And  it  stanke  as  the  pitte  of  Hell : 
Alas,  thus  was  hir  shame  yrong. 
And  giltlesse  on  every  tong. 

Tho  came  the  third  companie. 
And  gone  up  to  the  dees  to  hie, 
And  doune  on  knees  they  fell  anone. 
And  saiden,  '^  We  been  everichone 
Folke  that  ban  full  truely 
Deserved  fame  rightfully. 
And  prayed  you  it  might  be  know, 
Right  as  it  is  and  forth  blow." 

'^  I  graunt,"  quod  she,  **  for  now  me  list 
That  your  good  workes  shall  be  wist. 
And  yet  ye  shall  have  better  loos. 
Right  in  dispite  of  all  your  foes. 
Than  worthy  is^  and  that  anone : 
Let  now,"  quod  she,  **  thy  trumpe  gone. 
Thou  Eolus  that  is  so  blacke. 
And  out  thine  other  trumpe  take 
That  hight  laude,  and  blow  it  so 
That  through  the  world  hir  fame  go, 
All  easely  and  not  too  fast. 
That  it  be  knowen  at  the  last." 

«  Full  gladly,  lady  mine,"  he  saied. 
And  out  his  trumpe  of  gold  he  braied 
Anone,  and  set  it  to  his  mouth. 
And  blewe  it  east^  west,  and  south, 
And  north,  as  loude  as  any  thonder. 
That  eveiy  wight  hath  of  it  wonder, 
So  brode  it  ran  or  that  it  stent, 
And  certes,  all  the  breath  that  went 
Out  of  his  trumpes  mouth  smelde 
As  men  a  potte  full  of  baume  helde 
Among  a  basket  full  of  roses. 
This  {Savour  did  he  to  hir  loses. 

And  right  with  this  I  gan  espie. 
There  came  the  fowerth  companie, 
But  oertaine  they  were  wonder  fewe. 
And  gonne  to  standen  on  a  rewe. 
And  saiden, «  Certes,  lady  bright. 
We  have  done  well  with  all  our  might, 
But  we  ne  keepe  to  have  fame  ; 
Hide  our  workes  and  our  name. 
For  Goddes  love,  for  certes  wee 
Have  surely  done  it  for  bountee. 
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And  for  no  manner  other  thing.*' 

<*  I  graunt  you  all  your  asking," 
Quod  she^  *^  let  your  workes  be  dedde.*' 

With  that  about  I  toumed  my  hedde. 
And  sawe  anone  the  fifth  rout 
That  to  this  lady  gan  lout. 
And  doune  on  knees,  anone,  to  fall, 
And  to  her  tho  besoughten  all. 
To  hiden  hir  good  workes  eke. 
And  said,  they  yeve  not  a  leke 
For  no  ftune,  ne  soch  renoun. 
For  they  for  contemplacioun. 
And  Goddes  love  had  it  wrought^ 
Ne  of  fame  would  they  nought. 

<<  What  !*'quod  she,  ^  and  be  ye  wood ! 
And  wene  ye  for  to  do  good. 
And  for  to  have  of  that  no  £une  ! 
Have  ye  dispite  to  have  my  name  1 
Nay,  ye  shall  lien  everichone : 
Blowe  thy  trumpe  and  that  anone,*' 
Quod  she,  ''thou  Eolus  I  bote. 
And  ring  these  folkes  workes  by  note^ 
That  all  the  world  may  of  it  here  :" 
And  he  gan  blowe  hir  loos  so  deare 
In  his  golden  darioun. 
Through  the  worlde  went  the  soun. 
Also  kindly,  and  eke  so  soft. 
That  their  fame  was  blowe  aloft. 

Tho  came  the  sixt  companie. 
And  gan  fast  to  Fame  crie. 
Right  verely  in  this  manere. 
They  saiden,  ^  Mercy,  lady  dere. 
To  tell  certain  as  it  is. 
We  have  done  neither  that  ne  this. 
But  idell  all  our  life  hath  be. 
But  nathelesse,  yet  pray  we. 
That  we  may  have  as  good  a  fame. 
And  great  renome  and  knowen  name. 
As  they  that  have  do  noble  jestes, 
And  acheved  all  hir  questes. 
As  well  of  love  as  other  thing. 
All  was  us  never  broche  ne  ring, 
Ne  els  what  fro  women  sent, 
Ne  ones  in  hir  herte  yment. 
To  maken  us  onely  frendly  chere, 
But  mought  temen  us  on  here. 
Yet  let  us  to  the  people  seeme 
Soch  as  the  world  may  of  us  deeme. 
That  women  loven  us  for  wood. 
It  shall  do  us  as  moch  good^ 
And  to  our  herte.  as  moch  availe. 
The  counterpoise,  ease,  and  travaile. 
As  we  had  won  with  labour. 
For  that  is  dere  bought  honour. 
At  regard  of  our  great  ease : 
And  yet  ye  must  us  more  please, 
Let  us  be  hold  eke  therto. 
Worthy,  wise,  and  good  also. 
And  rich,  and  happy  unto  love. 
For  Goddes  love  that  sitteth  above. 
Though  we  may  not  the  body  have 
Of  women,  yet  so  God  me  save. 
Let  men  glewe  on  us  the  name, 
SufSseth  that  we  have  the  fame." 

"  I  graunt,"  quod  she,  *<  by  my  trouth, 
Now  Eolus,  withoutenslouth, 
Take  out  thy  trumpe  of  gold,"  quod  she, 
^  And  blowe  as  they  have  asked  me. 
That  every  man  wene  hem  at  ease, 
Though  they  go  in  full  badde  lease." 
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This  Eolus  gan  it  bo  blowe^ 

That  through  the  world  it  was  yknow. 

Tho  came  the  seventh  route  anone, 
And  fill  on  knees  ererichone, 
And  sayed,  *<  Lady,  grannt  as  soone 
The  same  thing,  the  same  boone, 
That  this  nexte  fotke  have  done.'' 

**  Fie  on  yon,"  quod  she,  ^  everichone, 
Ye  nastie  swine,  ye  idle  wretches, 
Full  of  rotten  slow  tetches^ 
What  false  theoTes  where  ye  wold, 
Been  fiuned  good,  and  nothing  n'old 
Deserve  why,  ne  never  thought, 
Men  rather  you  to  hangen  ought. 
For  ye  be  like  the  slepie  cat. 
That  would  have  fish ;  but  west  thou  what! 
He  woll  nothing  wette  his  clawes  ; 
Evil  thrifte  come  to  your  jawes, 
And  on  mine,  if  I  it  grannt. 
Or  do  favour  you  to  avaunt. 

**  Thou  Eolus,  thou  king  of  Thrace, 
60  blowe  this  foike  a  sorie  gmce," 
Quod  she, «  anone,  and  wost  thou  how, 
As  I  shall  tell  thee  right  now. 
Say  these  ben  they  tl»t  would  honour 
Have,  and  do  no  kind  labour, 
Ne  do  no  good,  and  yet  have  laude. 
And  that  men  wende  that  belle  Isaude, 
Ne  coude  hem  not  of  love  weme, 
And  yet  she  that  grint  at  queme, 
Is  all  too  good  to  ease  hir  herte." 

This  Eolus  anone  up  sterte. 
And  with  his  blaoke  clarioun 
He  gan  to  blasen  out  a  soun, 
Ab  loude  as  belleth  winde  in  Hell, 
And  eke  therewith,  sothe  to  tell. 
This  Bowne  was  so  full  of  japes 
As  ever  mowes  were  in  apes, 
And  that  went  all  the  world  about. 
That  every  wight  gan  on  hem  shout, 
And  for  to  laugh  as  they  were  wood. 
Such  game  found  they  in  hir  hood. 

Tho  came  another  company. 
That  had  ydone  the  trechery. 
The  harme  and  great  wickednesse. 
That  any  herte  coulden  gesse. 
And  prayed  her  to  have  good  fame, 
And  that  she  n'olde  do  hem  no  shame. 
But  give  hem  loos  and  good  renoun. 
And  do  it  blowe  in  clarioun. 

**  Nay  wis,"  quod  she,  **  it  were  a  vice, 
Al  be  there  in  me  no  justice. 
Me  list  not  to  do  it  now, 
Ne  this  I  n'ill  graunt  it  you." 

Tho  came  there  leaping  in  a  rout. 
And  gan  clappen  all  about, 
Every  man  upon  the  crowne 
That  all  the  hall  gan  to  sowne. 
And  said,  ^  Lady  lefe  and  dere. 
We  ben  soch  folkes  as  ye  may  here, 
To  tell  all  the  tale  aright, 
We  ben  shrewes  every  wight, 
And  have  delite  in  wickednesse, 
As  good  folke  have  in  goodnesse, 
And  joy  to  been  knowen  shrewes, 
And  full  vice  and  wicked  thewes, 
Wherefore  we  pray  you  on  a  rowe. 
That  our  fame  be  such  yknow. 
In  all  things  right  as  it  is." 

••  I  graunt  it  you,*'  quod  she,  **ywi8. 


But  what  art  thou  that  saiest  this  tale^ 
That  wearest  on  thy  hose  a  pale, 
And  on  thy  tippet  soch  a  bell  t" 

^  Madame,"  quod  he^  *^  sothe  to  tell, 
I  am  that  ilke  shrewe  ywis, 
That  brent  the  temple  of  Isidis 
In  Athenes,  lo,that  dtee." 
**  And  wherefore  diddest  thou  sof*  quod  she. 
**  By  my  trouth,"  quod  he^  <*  madame, 
I  wolde  faine  have  had  a  name, 
As  other  folke  had  in  the  towne. 
Although  they  were  of  great  renowne 
For  hir  vertue  and  hir  thewes. 
Thought  I,  as  great  fame  have  shrewes, 
(Though  it  be  nought)  for  shrewdnesses 
As  good  folke  have  for  goodnesse. 
And  sithen  I  may  not  luive  that  one^ 
That  other  n'ill  I  not  forgone. 
As  for  to  get  a  fame  here^ 
The  temple  set  I  all  on  fire. 

**  Now  done  our  loos  be  blowe  swithe. 
As  wisely  be  thou  ever  blithe." 

<*  Gladly,"  quod  she,  <<  thou  Eolus, 
Herest  thou  not  what  they  prayen  us  f" 
"  Madame  yes,  full  well,"  quod  he, 
**  And  I  will  trumpen  it,  purde  :*' 
And  tooke  his  blacke  trumpe  Cut, 
And  gan  to  puffen  and  to  blast. 
Till  it  was  at  the  worlds  end. 

With  that  I  gan  about  wend. 
For  one  that  stode  right  at  my  baeke^ 
Me  thought  full  goodly  to  me  spak^ 
And  said^  <<  Frende,  what  is  thy  name  ! 
Arte  thou  come  hider  to  have  fame  1 " 

^  Nay  forsothe,  frende,"  quod  I, 
**  I  come  not  hither,  graunt  mercy. 
For  no  soch  cause  by  my  heed, 
SaflSaeth  me  as  I  were  deed. 
That  no  wight  have  my  name  in  honde, 
I  wot  my  selfe  beet  how  I  stonde, 
For  what  I  drie  or  what  I  thinke, 
I  woll  my  selfe  all  it  drinke, 
Certaine  for  the  more  part, 
As  ferforth  as  I  can  mine  art." 
'<  What  dost  thou  here  than  ! "  quod  he  : 
Quod  I, « that  woll  I  teU  thee, 
The  cause  why  I  stand  here, 
Some  new  tidings  for  to  lere. 
Some  new  thing,  I  not  what, 
Tidings  eyther  this  or  that. 
Of  love,  or  such  things  glade. 
For  oertainely  he  that  me  made 
To  come  hyder,  said  to  mee 
I  sholde  bothe  heare  and  see. 
In  this  place  wonder  things. 
But  these  be  no  soch  tidings 
As  I  meant  of :"— « No!"  quod  he : 
And  I  answerde  ^  No,  parde, 
For  well  I  wote  ever  yet, 
Sith  that  first  I  had  wit. 
That  some  folke  ban  desired  fame, 
Diversly,  and  loos  and  name, 
But  certainly  I  n'ist  how, 
Ne  where  that  Fame  dwelled  or  now, 
Ne  eke  of  her  descripcion, 
Ne  also  her  condicion, 
Ne  the  order  of  her  dome. 
Knew  I  not  till  I  hider  come." 

**  Why  than  be,  lo^  these  tidings, 
That  thou  now  hether  brings, 
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That  thou  hast  herde,"  quod  he  to  mee ; 
«  Bat  now,  no  force,  for  well  I  see 
What  thou  deairest  for  to  leije, 
Come  forth  and  etande  no  longer  here, 
And  I  well  thee  without  drede, 
Into  Boch  another  place  lede, 
There  thou  ehalt  here  many  one." 

Tho  gan  I  forth  with  him  gone, 
Out  of  the  oastell,  sothe  to  aey. 

Tho  sawe  I  stand  in  a  valey. 
Under  the  castell  fast  by. 
An  house,  that  domus  Dedali, 
That  Laborintos  ycleped  is, 
N'as  made  so  wonderly  ywis, 
Ne  halfe  so  qneintly  y wrought, 
And  evermo,  as  swift  as  thought^ 
This  qneint  house  about  went^ 
That  nevermo  it  still  stent, 
And  there  came  out  so  great  a  noise, 
That  had  it  stonde  upon  Oise, 
Men  might  have  heard  it  easily 
To  Rome,  I  trowe  sikerly. 
And  the  noise  which  that  I  herde. 
For  all  the  world  right  so  it  ferde, 
As  doth  the  routing  of  the  stone, 
That  fro  th'engin  is  let}'n  gone. 

And  all  this  house  of  which  I  rede. 
Was  made  of  twigges,  salow,  rede, 
And  green  eke,  and  some  were  white, 
Such  as  men  to  the  cages  twite. 
Or  maken  of  these  paniers. 
Or  els  hutches  or  doffers, 
That  for  the  swough  and  for  the  twigges. 
This  house  was  also  full  of  gigges. 
And  also  full  eke  of  chirkinges. 
And  of  many  other  werkings, 
And  eke  this  house  hath  of  entrees 
As  many  as  leres  ben  on  trees. 
In  sommer  whan  they  been  greene. 
And  on  the  rofe  yet  men  may  seene 
A  thousand  holes,  and  wel  mo, 
To  letten  the  sowne  out  go, 
And  by  day  in  every  tide 
Bene  all  the  dores  open  wide. 
And  by  night  echo  one  unshet^ 
Ne  porter  is  there  none  to  let 
No  maner  tidings  in  to  pace, 
Ne  never  rest  is  in  that  place. 
That  it  n'is  filled  full  of  tidings, 
Eyther  loude  or  of  whisperings. 
And  ever  all  the  houses  angles 
Is  ful  of  rowuings  and  of  jangles, 
Of  werres,  of  peace,  of  manages. 
Of  restes,  and  of  labour,  of  viages, 
Of  abode,  of  death,  and  of  lyfe, 
Of  love,  of  hate,  accord,  of  strife. 
Of  losse,  of  lore,  and  of  winnings^ 
Of  heale,  of  aicluiesse,  or  of  lesings, 
Of  {aire  wether,  and  eke  of  tempeste, 
Of  qualme,  of  folke,  and  of  beests, 
Of  divers  transmutadons, 
Of  estates  and  eke  of  regions^ 
Of  trust,  of  drede,  of  jalousie. 
Of  witte,  of  winning,  of  folic, 
Of  plenty,  and  of  great  famine, 
Of  cfaepe,  derth,  and  of  mine. 
Of  good  or  misgovemment, 
Of  fire,  and  of  divers  accident. 

And  lo,  this  house  of  which  I  write, 
Syker  be  ye  it  n'as  not  lite. 


For  it  was  sixtie  mile  of  length. 
Al  was  the  timber  of  no  strength. 
Yet  it  is  founded  to  endure. 
While  that  it  list  to  aventure. 
That  is  the  mother  of  tidings, 
As  the  sea  of  welles  and  springs, 
And  it  was  shaped  lyke  a  cage. 

*<  Certes,"  quod  I,  <*  in  all  mine  age, 
Ne  saw  I  soch  an  house  as  this." 
And  as  I  wondred  me,  ywis. 
Upon  this  house  tho  ware  was  I 
How  mine  egle,  fast  by. 
Was  perched  hie  upon  a  stone. 
And  I  gan  streight  to  him  gone, 
And  said  thus,  **  I  pray  thee. 
That  thou  a  while  abide  mee 
For  goddes  love,  and  let  me  seene 
What  wonders  in  that  place  bene. 
For  yet,  paraunter,  I  may  lere 
Some  good  therein,  or  somewhat  here. 
That  lefe  me  were,  or  that  I  went.'* 

**  Parde,  that  is  now  mine  entent," 
Quod  he  to  me,  "  therefore  I  dwell. 
But  certaine  one  thing  I  thee  tell. 
That  but  I  bring  thee  therin, 
Ne  shall  thou  never  conne  the  gin 
To  come  into  it  out  of  doubt. 
So  faste  it  whirleth,  lo,  about. 
But  sith  that  Joves  of  his  grace, 
As  I  have  said,  will  the  solace 
Finally  with  these  things. 
Uncouth  sighes  and  tidings. 
To  passe  with  thine  hevinesse, 
Soch  routh  hath  he  of  thy  distresse, 
That  thou  suffredest  debonairly, 
And  woste  they  selven  utterly, 
Desperate  of  all  blisse, 
Sith  that  fortune  haih  made  a  misse. 
The  swete  of  all  thine  hertes  rest. 
Languish  and  eke  in  point  to  brest, 
But  ne  through  his  mighty  merite, 
Wil  do  thee  ease,  al  be  it  lite. 
And  gave  in  expresse  oommaundement, 
To  which  I  am  obedient. 
To  forther  thee  with  all  my  might. 
And  wish  and  teach  thee  aright, 
Where  thou  maist  most  tidings  here, 
Thou  shalt  here  many  one  lere." 
With  this  word  he  right  anone, 
Kent  me  up  bytwene  his  tone. 
And  at  a  window  in  me  brought, 
That  in  this  house  was  at  me  thought. 
And  therewithal!  me  thought  it  stent^ 
And  nothing  it  about  went. 
And  me  set  in  the  floore  adoun ; 
But  such  a  great  congregacioun 
Of  folke  as  I  sawe  rome  about, 
Some  within  and  some  without, 
N'as  never  seene,  ne  shall  be  efte. 
That  certes,  in  this  world  n'is  lefte 
So  many  formed  by  nature, 
Ne  need  so  many  a  creature. 
That  wel  unneth  in  tlut  place 
Had  I  a  foote  brede  of  space  ; 
And  every  wight  that  I  sawe  there, 
Rowned  everich  in  others  eere^ 
A  new  tiding  prively, 
Or  els  he  told  it  all  openly 
Right  Uius,  and  said,  <<  N*ost  nat  thou 
That  is  betidde,  lo,  right  nowt  ** 
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**  No,**  quod  he,  **  tell  me  what: 
And  than  he  told  him  this  and  that, 
And  swore  thereto  that  it  was  soth, 
Thus  hath  he  said,  and  thus  he  doth, 
And  this  shal  he,  and  thus  herde  I  say. 
That  shal  be  found  that  dare  I  lay  : 
That  all  the  folke  that  is  on  live, 
Ne  have  the  conning  to  discrive 
Tho  thinses  that  I  herde  there. 
What  a  bude,  and  what  in  eere; 
But  all  the  wonder  most  was  this, 
Whan  one  had  herd  a  thing  ywis. 
He  came  streight  to  another  wight 
And  gan  him  tellen  anon  right, 
The  same  that  him  was  told 
Or  it  a  forlong  way  was  old. 
And  gan  somewhat  for  to  edie 
To  tlus  tiding  in  his  speche. 
More  than  ever  it  spoken  was, 
And  nat  so  sone  departed  n'as 
Tho  fro  him  that  he  ne  mette 
With  the  third,  and  ere  he  lette 
Any  siound  he  told  hym  alse, 
Where *the  tidings  sothe  or  false, 
Yet  wold  he  tell  it  natheles, 
And  evermore  with  mo  encrees. 
Than  it  was  erst :  thus  north  and  south, 
Went  every  tiding  fro  mouth  to  mouth, 
And  thatencreasing  evermo. 
As  fire  is  wont  to  quicken  and  go 
From  a  sparcle  sprongen  amis. 
Till  a  citie  brent  up  is. 

And  whan  that  was  full  up  sprong^ 
And  waxen  more  on  every  tonge 
Than  ever  it  was,  and  went  anone, 
Up  to  a  window  out  to  gone, 
Or  but  it  might  out  there  passe. 
It  gan  out  crepe  at  some  crevasse, 
And  flewe  forth  fast  for  the  nones. 

And  sometime  I  saw  there  at  ones, 
A  leasing  and  a  sadde  sothe  sawe, 
That  gonnen  of  aventure  drawe, 
Out  at  a  window  for  to  pace. 
And  whan  they  metteu  in  that  place, 
They  were  achecked  both  two. 
And  neyther  of  theib  might  out  go, 
For  ech  other  they  gonne  so  croude 
Til  ech  of  hem  san  crien  londe, 
"  Let  me  gone  first  V* — **  nay,  but  let  mee  ! 
And  here  I  well  ensuren  thee. 
With  vowes  that  thou  wolt  do  so. 
That  I  shall  never  fro  thee  go, 
But  be  thine  owne  swome  brother. 
We  well  meddle  us  eche  in  other. 
That  no  man  be  he  never  so  wrothe, 
Shall  have  one  two,  but  bothe 
At  ones,  as  beside  his  leve, 
G)me  we  a  morrowe  or  on  eve. 
But  we  cride  or  still  yrowned :" 
Thus  saw  I  false  and  soth  compowued, 
Togider  file  for  o  tiding. 
Thus  out  at  holes  gonne  wring, 


Every  tidyng  streight  to  Fame, 
And  she  gan  yeve  eche  his  name. 
After  her  dispoaicion. 
And  yeve  hem  eke  duracion  ; 
Some  to  wexe  and  wane  soone. 
As  doth  the  iaire  white  Moone, 
And  let  hem  gonne,  there  might  I 
Winged  wonders  Cut  fleen, 
Twentv  thousand  in  a  route. 
As  Eolus  hem  blewe  aboute. 
And  lord  !  this  house  in  all  times 
Was  Alii  of  shipmen  and  pilgrimes. 
With  scrippes  bret-full  of  leasings, 
Entermelled  with  tidings. 
And  eke  alone  by  hemselve. 

0  many  thousand  times  twelve 
Saw  I  eke  of  these  pardoners, 
Currours,  and  eke  messanngers, 
With  boxes  crommed  full  of  lies 
As  ever  vessell  was  with  lies. 
And  as  I  alder- fastest  went 
About,  and  did  all  mine  entent. 
Me  for  to  playen  and  for  to  lere, 
And  eke  a  ti^g  for  to  here. 
That  I  had  herde  of  some  countree 
That  shall  not  now  be  told  for  mee. 
For  it  no  need  is,  redely 

Folke  can  sing  it  bet  than  I, 
For  al  mote  out  late  or  rathe, 
All  the  sheves  in  the  lathe. 

I  herde  a  great  noise  withaUy 
In  a  comer  of  the  hall ; 
There  men  of  love  tidings  told 
And  I  gan  thitherward  behold. 
For  I  saw  renning  every  wight. 
As  fast  as  that  they  hadden  might. 
And  everich  cride,  <<  What  thing  is  that  T 
And  some  said,  ^  I  n*ot  never  what," 
And  whan  they  were  all  on  a  hepe, 
Tho  behind  gone  up  lepe. 
And  damben  up  on  other  faste, 
And  up  the  noyse  on  highen  caste^ 
And  treden  fast  on  others  heles. 
And  stampe  as  men  done  after  elea. 

At  the  last  I  saw  a  man. 
Which  that  I  nought  ne  can. 
But  he  seemed  for  to  be 
A  man  of  great  auctorite. 

And  therewithall  I  abraide 
Out  of  my  slope  halfe  afraide, 
Remembring  well  what  I  had  sene. 
And  how  hie  and  ferre  I  had  bene 
In  my  gost,  and  had  great  wonder 
Of  that  the  god  of  thonder 
Had  let  me  knowen,  and  began  to  write 
Like  as  ye  have  heid  me  endite. 
Wherefore  to  study  and  rede  alway, 

1  purpose  to  do  day  by  day. 
Thus  in  dreaming  and  in  game. 


Endeth  this  litell  booke  of  1  ame. 
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Whan  Flora  the  queene  of  pleaaaunce, 

Had  whole  achiered  thobeiaaimce 

Of  the  fresh  and  new  season^ 

Thorow  out  every  region. 

And  with  her  mantle  whole  coTert 

That  winter  made  had  discovert 

Of  aventure,  withoute  light. 

In  May,  I  lay  npon  a  nisht 

Alone,  and  on  my  lady  thought. 

And  how  the  lord  that  her  wrought, 

Couth  well  entaile  in  imagery 

And  shewed  had  great  maistry, 

Whan  he  in  so  little  space 

Made  such  a  body  and  a  face, 

So  great  beaute  with  swiche  features 

More  than  in  other  creatures  ; 

And  in  my  thouehtes  as  I  lay 

In  a  lodge  out  of  the  way. 

Beside  a  well  in  a  forest. 

Where  after  hunting  I  tooke  rest. 

Nature  and  kind  so  m  me  wrought. 

That  halfe  on  sleepe  they  me  brought. 

And  gan  to  dreame  to  my  thinking. 

With  mind  of  knowliche  like  making. 

For  what  I  dreamed,  as  me  thought, 

I  saw  it,  and  I  slept  nought ; 

Wherefore  is  yet  my  full  beleeve^ 

That  some  good  spirit  that  eve. 

By  meane  of  some  curious  port. 

Bare  me,  where  I  saw  paine  and  sport ; 

But  whether  it  were  I  woke  or  slept. 

Well  wot  I  of,  I  lough  and  wept. 

Wherefore  I  woU  in  remembraunce. 

Put  whole  the  paine,  and  the  pleasaunce, 

Which  was  to  me  axon  and  hele, 

Would  God  ye  wist  it  every  dele. 

Or  at  the  least,  ye  might  o  night 

Of  such  another  have  a  sight. 

Although  it  were  to  you  a  paine, 

Yet  on  the  morow  ve  would  be  faine. 

And  wish  it  might  longe  dure ; 

Than  might  ye  say  ye  had  good  cure. 

For  he  that  dreames  and  wenes  he  see, 

Much  the  better  yet  may  bee 

Wite  what,  and  of  whom,  and  where. 

And  eke  the  lasse  it  woll  hindere 

To  thinke  I  see  this  with  mine  eene, 

Ywis  this  may  not  dreame  kene. 

But  signe  or  signifiaunce 

Of  hasty  thing  souning  pleasaunce, 

For  on  this  wise  upon  a  night, 

As  ye  have  heard,  without  light, 


Not  all  waking,  ne  full  on  sleepe. 
About  such  houre  as  lovers  weepe 
And  cry  after  their  ladles  grace. 
Befell  me  this  wonder  cace. 
Which  ye  shall  heare  and  all  the  wise. 
So  wholly  as  I  can  devise, 
In  plaine  English  evill  written. 
For  sleepe  writer,  well  ye  witten. 
Excused  is,  though  he  do  mis. 
More  than  one  that  waking  is. 
Wherefore  here  of  your  gentilnesse, 
I  you  require  my  boistousnesse 
Ye  let  passe,  as  thtnge  rude. 
And  heareth  what  I  woll  conclude  ; 
And  of  the  enditing  taketh  no  heed, 
Ne  of  the  tearmes,  so  Grod  you  speed. 
Bat  let  all  passe  as  nothing  were. 
For  thus  befell,  as  you  shall  here. 

Within  an  yle  me  thought  I  was. 
Where  wall  and  yate  was  all  of  glasse. 
And  so  was  closed  round  about 
That  leavelesse  none  come  in  ne  out. 
Uncouth  and  straunge  to  behold. 
For  every  yate  of  fine  gold 
A  thousand  fanes,  aie  turning, 
Entuned  had,  and  briddes  singings 
Divers,  and  on  each  fane  a  paire. 
With  open  mouth  again  thaire  ; 
And  of  a  sute  were  all  the  toures, 
Subtily  corven  after  floures, 
Of  uncouth  colours  during  aye,  ^ 

That  never  been  none  scene  in  May, 
With  many  a  small  turret  hie. 
But  man  on  live  could  I  non  sie, 
Ne  creatures,  save  ladies  play. 
Which  were  such  of  their  array 
That,  as  me  thought,  of  goodlihead 
They  passeden  all  and  womanhead  ; 
For  to  behold  them  daunce  and  sing, 
It  seemed  like  none  earthly  thing, 
Such  was  their  uncouth  oountinaunce 
In  every  play  of  right  usaunce ; 
And  of  one  age  everichone 
They  seemed  all,  save  onely  one, 
Which  had  of  yeeres  suffisaunce. 
For  she  might  neither  sing  ne  daunce. 
But  yet  her  countenannce  was  so  glad. 
As  she  so  fewe  yeeres  had  had 
As  any  ladv  that  was  there, 
And  as  little  it  did  her  dere 
Of  lustines  to  laugh  and  tale 
As  she  had  full  stuffed  a  male 
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Of  disporto  and  new  playes : 
Faire  had  she  been  in  her  dates. 
And  maistresse  seemed  well  to  be 
Of  all  that  lusty  companie  ; 
And  so  she  might,  I  you  ensurey 
For  one  the  conningest  creature 
She  was,  and  so  said  everichone, 
That  ever  her  knew,  there  failed  none. 
For  she  was  sober  and  well  avised, 
And  from  every  &ult  disguised, 
And  nothing  used  but  faith  and  truth  ; 
That  she  n'as  young  it  was  great  ruth. 
For  every  where  and  in  eeh  place. 
She  governed  her,  that  in  grace 
She  stode  alway  with  poore  and  riche. 
That,  at  a  word,  was  none  her  liche^ 
Ne  halfe  so  able  maistres  to  be 
To  such  a  lusty  companie. 

Befell  me  so,  when  I  avised 
Had  the  yle  that  me  snffised, 
And  whole  the  state  erery  wHeroy 
That  in  that  lusty  yle  was  there. 
Which  was  more  wonder  to  devise 
Than  the  ioieux  paradise, 
I  dare  well  say,  for  flonre  ne  tree, 
Ne  thing  wherein  pleasaunce  might  bee 
There  failed  none,  for  every  wight 
Had  they  desired,  day  and  night, 
Riches,  heale,  beauty,  and  ease. 
With  every  thing  that  them  might  please, 
Thinke  and  have,  it  cost  no  more ; 
In  such  a  country  there  before. 
Had  I  not  bene,  ne  heard  tell 
That  lives  creature  might  dwell. 
And  when  I  had  thus  all  about 
The  yle  avised  throughout 
The  state,  and  how  they  were  anyed, 
In  mv  heart  I  were  well  payed. 
And  m  my  selfe  I  me  assured 
That  in  my  body  I  was  well  ured, 
Sith  I  might  have  such  a  grace 
To  see  the  ladies  and  the  place. 
Which  were  so  laire,  I  you  ensure, 
That  to  my  dome,  though  that  nature 
Would  ever  strive  and  do  her  pain'e. 
She  should  not  con  ne  mow  attaine 
The  least  feature  to  amend. 
Though  she  would  all  her  conning  spend. 
That  to  beauty  might  availe. 
It  were  but  paine  and  lost  travaile, 
Such  part  in  their  nativity 
Was  them  alai^ged  of  beauty. 
And  eke  they  had  a  thing  notable 
Unto  their  death,  ay  durable, 
And  was,  that  their  beauty  should  dure, 
Which  was  never  seene  in  creature, 
Save  onely  there  (as  I  trow) 
It  hath  not  be  wist  ne  know. 
Wherefore  I  praise  with  their  conning. 
That  during  beauty,  rich  thing, 
Had  they  l^en  of  their  lives  certaine. 
They  had  been  quite  of  every  paine. 

Ajid  when  I  wende  thus  ail  have  seene, 
The  state,  the  riches,  that  might  beene, 
That  me  thought  impossible  were 
To  see  one  thing  more  than  was  there, 
That  to  beauty  or  glad  conning 
Serve  or  availe  might  any  thing  ; 
All  sodainlv,  as  I  were  stood. 
This  lady  that  couth  so  much  good, 
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Unto  me  came  with  smiling  chore. 

And  said,  <*  Benedieite,  this  yere 

Saw  I  never  man  here  but  you. 

Tell  me  how  ye  come  hider  now  f 

And  your  name,  and  where  ye  dwell  f 

And  whom  ye  seeke  eke  mote  ye  tell. 

And  how  ye  come  be  to  this  place. 

The  soth  well  told  may  cause  yon  grace. 

And  else  ve  mote  prisoner  be 

Unto  the  ladies  here,  and  me. 

That  have  the  govemaunoe  of  this  vie  i^ 

And  with  that  word  she  gan  to  smile. 

And  so  did  all  the  lusty  root 

Of  ladies  that  stood  her  about 

«<  Madame,"  (quod  I)  « this  night  past, 

Lodged  I  was  and  slept  fast 

In  a  forest  beside  a  well. 

And  now  am  here,  how  should  I  tell  I 

Wot  I  not  by  whose  ordinance. 

But  onely  Fortunes  purveianoe^ 

Which  puts  many,  as  I  gesse. 

To  travaile,  paine,  and  bosinesse. 

And  lettes  nothing  for  their  tnxth. 

But  some  sleeth  mce,  and  that  is  mth, 

Wherefore,  I  doubt  her  brittilnes. 

Her  variance  and  unsteadfastnes. 

So  that  I  am  is  yet  afraid. 

And  of  my  being  here  amaid. 

For  wonder  thing  seemeth  me. 

Thus  many  fresh  ladies  to  see. 

So  faire,  so  cunning,  and  so  yong, 

And  no  man  dwelling  them  among : 

N'ot  I  not  how  I  hider  come, 

Madame,"  (quod  I)  ^  this  all  and  some, 

What  should  I  laine  a  long  processe 

To  you  that  seeme  such  a  prineeese  t 

What  please  you  commaund  or  say. 

Here  I  am  you  to  obay. 

To  my  power,  and  all  fulfill, 

And  prisoner  bide  at  yonr  will. 

Till  you  duly  enformed  be 

Of  every  thing  ye  aske  me**' 

This  lady  there,  right  well  apaid. 
Me  by  the  hand  tooke,  and  said, 
**  Welcome  prisoner  adventurous. 
Right  glad  am  I  ye  hare  said  thnSy 
And  for  ye  donbt  me  to  displease, 
I  will  assay  to  do  yon  ease :" 
And  with  that  word,  ye  anon. 
She,  and  the  ladies  ererichon 
Assembled,  and  to  oounsaile  went, 
And  after  that  soone  for  me  sent, 
And  to  me  said  on  this  manere. 
Word  for  word,  as  ye  shall  here. 

«  To  see  you  here  us  thinke  marvulci 
And  how  without  bote  or  saile^ 
By  any  subtilty  or  wyle. 
Ye  get  have  entre  in  this  yle ; 
But  not  for  that,  yet  shall  ye  see 
That  we  gentill  women  bee. 
Loth  to  displease  any  wight, 
NotwithstancUng  our  great  right, 
And  for  ye  shall  well  understond 
The  old  custome  of  this  lond, 
Which  hath  eontinaed  many  yere. 
Ye  shall  well  wete  that  with  us  here 
Ye  may  not  bide,  for  causes  twaine. 
Which  we  be  purposed  you  to  saine. 

"  Th*one  is  this,  our  ordinance. 
Which  is  of  long  continuance^ 
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Woll  not^  sothly  we  you  tell, 
That  no  man  here  among  us  dwell, 
Wherefore  ye  mote  needs  retoume. 
In  no  wise  may  you  here  sojoume. 

"  Th'other  is  eke,  that  our  queene 
Out  of  the  realme,  as  ye  may  seene. 
Is,  and  may  be  to  us  a  charge. 
If  we  let  you  goe  here  at  large. 
For  which  cause  the  more  we  doubt^ 
To  doe  a  fault  while  she  is  out, 
Or  suffer  that  may  be  noysannoe, 
Agalne  our  old  accustomaunoe." 

And  whan  I  had  these  causes  twaine 
Heard,  O  Grod  I  what  a  paine 
All  sodainly  about  mine  herte 
There  came  at  ones  and  how  smart, 
In  creeping  soft  as  who  should  steale, 
Or  doe  me  robbe  of  all  mine  heale. 
And  made  me  in  my  thoi^t  so  fraid, 
That  in  courage  I  stode  dismaid. 
And  standing  thus,  as  was  my  grace, 
A  lady  came  more  than  i^uice. 
With  huge  prease  her  about, 
And  told  how  the  queene  without 
Was  arived  and  would  come  in, 
Well  were  they  that  thider  might  twin. 
They  hied  so  they  would  not  abide 
The  bridling  iheir  horse  to  ride. 
By  five^  by  sixe,  by  two,  by  three. 
There  was  not  one  abode  with  me. 
The  queene  to  meet  e^erichone. 
They  went,  and  bode  with  me  not  one  : 
And  I,  after  a  Boft  pase. 
Imagining  how  to  purchase 
Grace  of  the  queene,  there  to  bide, 
Till  good  fortune  some  happy  guide 
Me  send  might,  that  would  me  bring 
Where  I  was  borne  to  my  wonning. 
For  way  ne  foot  knew  I  none, 
Ne  witherward  I  n'ist  to  gone. 
For  all  was  sea  about  the  yie. 
No  wonder  though  me  list  not  smUe, 
Seeing  the  case  uncouth  and  stiaunge. 
And  so  in  like  a  perilous  chaunge ; 
Imagining  thus  walking  alone^ 
I  saw  the  ladies  everichone. 
So  that  I  might  somwhat  offer, 
Sone  after  tut  I  drew  me  nere. 
And  tho  I  was  ware  of  the  queene. 
And  how  the  ladies  on  their  kneene, 
With  joyous  words,  gladly  advised, 
Her  welcomed  so  that  it  sufiised. 
Though  she  princes  hole  had  be 
Of  all  environed  is  with  see  : 
And  thus  avising,  with  chore  sad, 
AU  sodainly  I  was  glad. 
That  greater  joy,  as  mote  I  thrive, 
I  trow  had  never  man  on  live,  * 
Than  I  tho,  ne  heart  more  light. 
Whan  of  my  lady  I  had  sight, 
Which  with  the  queene  come  was  there, 
And  in  one  clothing  both  they  were, 
A  knight  also  there  well  beseene, 
I  saw  that  come  was  with  the  queene^ 
Of  whome  the  ladies  of  that  yle 
Had  huge  wonder  longe  while. 
Till  at  the  last  right  soberly. 
The  queene  her  selfe  full  cunningly, 
With  soft  words  in  good  wise. 
Said  to  the  ladies  young  and  nise, 


^  My  sisters,  how  it  hath  befall, 

I  trow  ye  know  it  one  and  all. 

That  of  long  time  here  have  I  beene. 

Within  this  yle  biding  as  queene^ 

Living  at  ease,  that  never  wight 

More  parfit  joy  have  ne  might. 

And  to  you  been  of  governance. 

Such  as  you  found  in  whole  pleasance. 

In  every  thing  as  ye  know, 

After  our  custome  and  our  low. 

Which  how  they  first  found  were, 

I  trow  ye  wote  all  the  mauere, 

And  who  queene  is  of  this  yle. 

As  I  have  been  long  while, 

Ech  seven  yeeres  not  of  usage, 

Visit  the  heavenly  armitage. 

Which  on  a  rocke  so  high  stonds. 

In  strange  sea  out  from  all  lends. 

That  to  make  the  pilgrimage 

Is  called  a  long  perillous  viage, 

For  if  the  wind  be  not  good  frend. 

The  journey  dures  to  the  end 

Of  him  that  it  undertakes. 

Of  twenty  thousand  one  not  scapes  ; 

Upon  which  rock  growth  a  tree, 

That  certaine  yeeres  beares  apples  three. 

Which  three  apples  who  may  have. 

Been  from  all  displeasaunce  save. 

That  in  the  seven  yeere  m^  fall. 

This  wote  you  well  one  and  all, 

For  the  first  apple  and  the  hext. 

Which  growth  unto  you  next, 

Hath  tlu«e  vertues  notable. 

And  keepeth  youth  aie  durable. 

Beauty  and  looke,  ever  in  one. 

And  is  the  best  in  everichone, 

**  The  second  apple  red  and  grene, 
Onely  with  lookes  of  your  yene. 
You  nourislies  in  pleasaunce 
Better  than  partridge  or  fesaunce, 
And  feeds  every  lives  wight 
Pleasantly  with  the  sight. 

**  The  tibird  apple  of  the  three. 
Which  groweth  lowest  on  the  tree. 
Who  it  beares  may  not  fails 
That  to  his  pleasaunce  may  availe. 
So  your  pleasure  and  beauty  rich. 
Your  during  youth  ever  Uche, 
Your  truth,  your  cunning,  and  your  weale, 
Hath  aye  floured,  and  your  good  heale. 
Without  sicknes  or  displeasaunce. 
Or  thing  that  to  you  was  noysaunce. 
So  that  you  have  as  goddesses, 
Lived  above  all  princesses  : 
Now  is  befall,  as  ye  may  4ee ; 
To  gather  these  said  apples  three, 
I  have  not  failed  againe  the  day. 
Thitherward  to  take  the  way, 
Wening  to  speed  as  I  had  oft. 
But  wmm  I  come,  I  find  aloft 
My  sister  which  that  here  stands, 
Having  those  apples  in  her  hands, 
Avising  them  and  nothing  said,^ 
But  looked  as  she  were  well  paid  : 
And  as  I  stood  her  to  behold. 
Thinking  how  my  joyes  were  cold, 
Sith  I  those  apples  have  ne  might. 
Even  with  that  so  came  this  kuight, 
And  in  his  armes  of  me  aware. 
Me  tooke,  and  to  his  ship  me  bare,  , 


And  isaidy  though  hnn  I  never  had  seen, 

Yet  had  I  long  his  lady  been, 

Wherefore  I  should  with  htm  wend. 

And  he  would  to  his  lives  end 

My  servant  be,  and  gan  to  sing 

As  one  that  had  wonne  a  rich  thing  ; 

Tho  were  my  spirits  fro  me  gone^ 

So  sodainly  everichone. 

That  in  me  appeared  but  death. 

For  I  felt  neither  life  ne  breath, 

Ne  good  ne  harme  none  I  knew, 

The  aodaine  paine  me  was  so  new. 

That  had  not  the  hasty  grace  be 

Of  this  lady,  that  fro  the  tree 

Of  her  gentilnesse  so  hied 

Me  to  comfort,  I  had  died, 

And  of  her  three  apples,  one 

In  mine  hand  there  put  anone, 

Which  brought  againe  mind  and  breath. 

And  me  recovered  from  the  death| 

Wherefore,  to  her  so  am  I  hold, 

That  for  her  all  things  do  I  wold. 

For  she  was  lech  of  Sd  my  smart, 

And  from  great  paine  so  quite  mine  hart. 

And,  asGr^  wote,  right  as  ye  heare, 

Me  to  comfort  with  friendly  cheare 

She  did  her  proweese  and  her  might, 

And  truly  eke  so  did  this  knii  ht. 

In  that  he  couth,  and  oft  said. 

That  of  my  wo  he  was  ill  paid. 

And  cursed  the  ship  that  them  there  brought, 

The  mast,  the  master  that  it  wrought ; 

And  as  ech  thing  mote  have  an  end. 

My  sister  here  your  broker  frend. 

Con  with  her  words  so  womanly 

This  knight  entreat,  and  conningly. 

For  mine  honour  and  his  also, 

And  said  that  with  her  we  should  go 

Both  in  her  ship,  where  she  was  brought, 

Which  was  so  wonderfully  wrought. 

So  deane,  so  rich,  and  so  araid. 

That  we  were  both  content  and  paid. 

And  me  to  comfort  and  to  please. 

And  mine  herte  to  put  at  ease. 

She  toke  great  paine  in  little  while, 

And  thus  hath  brought  us  to  this  yle. 

As  ye  may  see,  wherefore  echone, 

I  pray  you  thanke  her^  one  and  one. 

As  heartily  as  ye  can  devise. 

Or  imagine  in  any  wise." 

At  once  there  tho  men  might  seen 

A  world  of  ladies  fall  on  kneen 

Before  my  lady,  that  there  about 

Was  left  none  standing  in  the  rout, 

But  altogither  they  went  at  ones 

To  kneeie,  they  spared  not  for  the  stones, 

Ne  for  estate,  ne  for  their  blood. 

Well  shewed  there  ihey  couth  much  good. 

For  to  my  lady  they  made  such  feast, 

With  such  words,  that  the  least, 

So  friendly  and  so  faithfully 

Said  was,  and  so  cunningly. 

That  wonder  was,  seine  their  youth. 

To  here  the  language  they  couth. 

And  wholly  how  they  governed  were, 

In  thanking  of  my  lady  there. 

And  said  by  will  and  manndcraent, 

The^  were  at  her  commaundement. 

Which  was  to  me  as  great  ajoy, 

As  winning  of  the  towne  of  Troy 


Was  to  the  hardy  Greekes  strong. 

Whan  they  it  wan  with  siege  long^ 

To  see  my  lady  in  such  a  place 

So  received  as  she  was  : 

And  whan  they  talked  had  a  while 

Of  Uiis  and  that,  and  of  the  yl^ 

My  lady,  and  the  ladies  ther% 

Altogedier  as  they  were. 

The  qneene  her  selfe  began  to  play, 

And  to  the  aged  lady  say : 

"  Now  seemeth  yon  not  good  it  wete, 

Sith  we  be  altogither  here. 

To  ordaine  and  devise  the  best, 

To  set  this  knigUt  and  me  at  rest  I 

For  woman  is  a  feble  wight 

To  rere  a  warre  against  a  knight, 

And  sith  he  here  is  in  this  plue. 

At  my  list,  danger  or  gnee, 

It  were  to  me  great  vuany 

To  do  him  any  tiranny. 

But  fiune  I  would,  now  wxU  ye  here. 

In  his  owne  oountoy  that  he  were. 

And  I  in  peace,  and  he  at  ease. 

This  were  a  way  as  both  to  please. 

If  it  might  be;  I  yon  beseech, 

With  hun  hereof  you  fall  in  speeeh.** 

This  lady  tho  began  to  smile, 

Avisin^  her  a  little  while. 

And  with  glad  chere  she  said  anone^ 

«  Madam,  I  will  unto  htm  gone. 

And  with  him  speake,  and  of  hhn  fele 

What  he  desires  every  dele  :" 

And  soberly  this  lady  tho. 

Her  selfe  and  other  ladies  two 

She  tooke  with  her,  and  with  sad  dieie^ 

Said  to  the  knight  on  this  manere, 

**  Sir,  the  princes  of  this  yle, 

Whom  for  vour  pleasance  many  mile 

Ye  sought  nave,  as  I  nnderstond, 

Till  at  Uie  last  ye  have  her  fond. 

Me  sent  hath  here,  and  ladies  twaine. 

To  heare  all  thing  that  ye  saine. 

And  for  what  cause  ye  have  her  sought, 

Faine  would  she  wote,  and  whol  your  thooght, 

And  why  you  do  her  all  this  wo, 

And  for  what  cause  yon  be  her  ib  t 

And  why,  of  eveiy  wisht  unware. 

By  force  ye  to  your  uip  her  bare^ 

That  she  so  nigh  was  agone. 

That  mind  ne  speech  had  she  none. 

But  as  a  painfull  creature. 

Dying,  abode  her  adventure. 

That  her  to  see  indnre  that  pame, 

Here  well  say  unto  you  plaine. 

Right  on  your  selfe  ye  did  amiase, 

Seeing  how  she  a  prmces  is." 

This  knight,  the  which  couth  his  sood, 

Right  of  his  truth  meved  his  blood. 

That  pale  he  woxe  as  any  lead. 

And  lookt  as  he  would  be  dead. 

Blood  was  there  none  in  nother  cheke, 

Wordlesse  he  was  and  semed  sicke. 

And  so  it  proved  well  he  was, 

For  without  moving  any  paae^ 

All  sodainely  as  thing  dying, 

He  fell  at  once  downe  sownino^ 

That  for  his  wo  this  lady  frai^ 

Unto  the  queene  her  hied  and  sud, 

<*  Ck>meth  on  anon  as  have  yon  blisse, 

But  ye  be  wise,  thing  is  amiase. 
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This  knight  is  dead  or  will  be  soone, 
Lo,  where  he  lyeth  in  a  swooue, 
Without  word,  or  answering 
To  that  I  have  said,  any  thing  : 
Wherefore,  I  doubt  that  the  blame 
Might  be  hindering  to  your  name, 
Which  floured  haUi  so  many  yere. 
So  long,  that  for  nothing  here, 
I  would  in  no  wise  he  died. 
Wherefore  good  were  that  ye  hied 
His  life  to  save  at  the  least, 
And  after  .that  his  wo  be  eeast, 
Commaund  him  void,  or  dwell, 
For  in  no  wise  dare  I  more  mell 
Of  thing  wherein  such  perill  is, 
As  like  is  now  to  faU  of  this." 
This  queene  right  tho  full  of  great  feare^ 
With  all  the  ladies  present  there. 
Unto  the  knight  came  where  he  lay, 
And  made  a  lady  to  him  say  : 
^  Lo,  here  the  queene^  awake  for  shame ! 
What  will  you  doe,  is  this  good  game  1 
Why  lye  you  here,  what  is  your  mind  t 
Now  is  well  seene  your  wit  is  blind, 
To  see  so  many  ladies  here, 
And  ye  to  make  none  other  chere. 
But  as  ye  set  them  all  at  nought; 
Arise,  for  his  love  that  you  bought  :'* 
But  what  she  said,  a  word  not  one 
He  spake,  ne  answer  gave  her  none. 
The  queene  of  very  pitty  tho. 
Her  worship,  and  his  Uke  also, 
To  save  there  she  did  her  paine, 
And  quoke  for  feare,  and  gan  to  saine 
For  woe,  '*  Alas,  what  shiul  I  doe  I 
What  shall  I  say  this  man  unto  I 
If  he  die  here,  lost  is  my  name, 

,  How  sbal  I  play  this  perillous  game  f 
If  any  thing  be  here  amiBSe, 
It  shall  be  said  it  ri^ur  is. 
Whereby  my  name  impayre  might, 
And  like  to  die  eke  is  this  knight : " 
And  with  that  word  her  hand  she  laid 
Upon  his  brest,  and  to  him  said, 
**  Awake  my  knieht !  lo,  it  am  I 
That  to  you  speMe,  now  tell  me  why 
Ye  fare  thus,  and  this  paine  endure, 
Seeing  ye  be  in  country  sure. 
Among  such  friends  that  would  you  heale. 
Your  hertes  ease  eke  and  your  weale, 
And  if  I  wist  what  you  might  ease, 

•  Or  know  the  thing  that  you  might  please, 
I  you  ensure  it  should  not  faile, 
That  to  your  heale  you  might  availe  : 
Wherefore,  with  all  my  herte  I  pray 
Ye  rise,  and  let  us  talke  and  play ; 
And  see!  how  many  ladies  here 
Be  comen  for  to  make  good  chore.'* 
All  was  for  nought,  for  still  as  stone 
He  biy,  and  wonl  spoke  none. 
Long  while  was  or  he  might  braid, 
And  of  all  that  the  queene  had  said, 
He  wist  no  word,  but  at  the  last, 
*'  Mercy,"  twise  he  cried  fast,  * 
That  pitty  was  bis  voice  to  heare. 
Or  to  behold  his  painefull  cheare, 
Which  was  not  £uned  well  was  to  sein, 
Both  by  his  visage  and  his  eyn. 
Which  on  the  queene  at  once  he  cast, 
And  sighed  as  he  would  to  brast. 


And  after  that  he  shright  so 

That  wonder  was  to  see  his  wo. 

For  sith  that  paine  was  first  named. 

Was  never  more  wefuU  paine  attained. 

For  with  voice  dead  he  gan  to  plaine. 

And  to  himselfe  these  words  saine, 

**  I  wofuU  wight  full  of  malure. 

Am  worse  than  dead,  and  yet  dure, 

Maugre  any  paine  or  death, 

Against  my  will  I  fell  my  breath  : 

Why  n'am  I  dead  sith  1  ne  serve. 

And  sith  my  lady  will  me  sterve  1 

Where  art  thoo  Death,  art  thou  agast ! 

Well,  shall  we  meete  yet  at  the  last, 

Though  thou  thee  hide,  it  is  for  nought, 

For  where  thou  dwelst  thou  shalt  be  sought ; 

Maugre  thy  subtill  double  face. 

Here  will  I  die  right  in  this  place. 

To  thy  dishonour  and  mine  ease ; 

Thy  manner  is  no  wight  to  please. 

What  needs  thee,  sith  I  thee  seche, 

So  thee  to  hide  my  paine  to  eche! 

And  well  west  thou  I  will  not  live, 

Who  would  me  all  this  world  here  give. 

For  I  have  with  my  cowardise, 

Lost  joy,  and  heale,  and  my  servise, 

And  made  my  soveraigne  lady  so. 

That  while  she  lives  I  trow  my  fo 

She  will  be  ever  to  her  end. 

Thus  have  I  neither  joy  ne  frend  ; 

Wote  I  not  whether  hast  or  sloth 

Hath  caused  this  now  bv  my  troth, 

For  at  the  hermitage  full  hie. 

Whan  I  her  saw  fint  with  mine  eye, 

I  hied  till  I  was  aloft. 

And  made  my  pace  small  and  soft, 

Till  in  mine  armes  I  had  her  fast, 

And  to  my  ship  bare  at  the  last. 

Whereof  she  was  displeased  so. 

That  endlesse  there  seemed  her  wo. 

And  I  thereof  had  so  great  fere, 

That  me  repent  that  I  come  there. 

Which  hast  I  trow  gan  her  displease, 

And  is  the  cause  of  my  disease  : " 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  to  ciy, 

<*  Now  Death,  Death  !  twy  or  thry. 

And  motred  wot  I  not  what  of  sleuth. 

And  even  with  that  the  queene,  of  routh. 

Him  in  her  armes  tooke  and  said, 

<<  Now  mine  owne  knight,  be  not  evill  apaid 

That  I  a  lady  to  you  sent 

To  have  knowledge  of  your  entent, 

For,  in  good  faith,  I  meant  but  well. 

And  would  ye  wist  it  every  dele, 

Nor  will  not  do  to  you  ywis ;" 

And  with  that  word  she  gan  him  kisse, 

And  prayed  him  rise,  and  said  she  would 

His  welfare,  by  her  truth,  and  told 

Him  how  she  was  for  his  disease 

Right  sory,  and  faine  would  him  please. 

His  life  to  save  :  these  words  tho 

She  said  to  him,  and  many  mo 

In  comforting,  for  from  the  paine 

She  would  he  were  delivered  faine. 

The  knight  tho  up  cast  his  een. 

And  whan  he  saw  it  was  the  queen. 

That  to  him  had  these  words  said. 

Right  in  his  wo  he  gan  to  braid. 

And  him  up  dresses  for  to  knele. 

The  queene  aviaing  wonder  wele : 
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But  M  he  rose  be  OTerthrew, 

Wherefore  the  qQeene,  yet  eft  anewy 

Him  in  her  annes  anon  tooke, 

And  pitioaslT  gan  on  him  looke, 

But  for  all  uat  nothing  she  said, 

Ne  spake  not  like  she  were  well  paid, 

Ne  no  chere  made,  nor  sad  ne  light. 

But  all  in  one  to  eveiy  wight 

There  was  seene  conning,  with  estate^ 

In  her  without  noise  or  debate. 

For  save  onely  a  looke  piteous, 

Of  womanhead  undispiteons. 

That  she  showed  in  countenanoe, 

For  seemed  her  herte  from  obeisance. 

And  not  for  that  she  did  her  reine 

Him  to  recure  from  the  peine, 

And  his  herte  to  put  at  large, 

For  her  entent  was  to  his  baige 

Him  to  bring  against  the  eve. 

With  certaine  ladies  and  take  lere. 

And  pray  him  of  his  gentilnesse. 

To  suffer  her  thenceforth  in  peaces 

As  otiier  princes  had  before, 

And  from  thenceforth  for  evermore, 

She  would  Iiim  worship  in  all  wise. 

That  gentilnesse  might  devise, 

And  paine  her  wholly  to  fulfill. 

In  honour,  his  pleasure  and  will. 

And  during  thus  this  knights  wo. 

Present  the  queene  and  other  mo. 

My  lady,  and  many  another  wight, 

Ten  thousand  ships  at  a  sight, 

I  saw  come  over  the  wawy  flood. 

With  sails  and  ore,  that  as  I  stood 

Them  to  behold,  I  gan  marvaile 

From  whom  might  come  so  many  a  sails. 

For  sith  the  time  that  1  was  bore. 

Such  a  navy  there  before 

Had  I  not  seene,  ne  so  axayed. 

That  for  the  sight  my  herte  played 

To  and  fro  within  my  brest 

For  joy,  long  was  or  it  would  rest. 

Fur  there  was  sailes  full  of  floures^ 

After  castels  with  huge  toures, 

Seeming  full  of  armes  bright, 

That  wonder  lusty  was  the  sight. 

With  large  toppes,  and  mastra  lon^ 

Richly  depeint,  aad  rear  among 

At  certain  times  gan  repairs 

Small  birds  downs  from  th'aire. 

And  on  the  ships  bounds  about 

Sate  and  song  with  voice  full  out, 

Ballades  and  layes  right  joyously. 

As  they  couth  in  their  harmony, 

That  you  to  write  that  I  there  see, 

Mine  excuse  is  it  may  not  be. 

For  why  f  the  matter  were  to  long 

To  name  the  birds  and  write  their  song : 

Whereof,  anon,  the  tidings  there 

Unto  the  queene  soone  brought  were, 

With  many  alas,  and  many  a  doubt. 

Shewing  the  ships  there  without 

Tho  gan  the  ag^  lady  weepe. 

And  said,  ^  Alas,  our  joy  on  sleepe 

Soone  shall  be  brought,  ye,  long  or  night. 

For  we  descried  be^  by  this  Imight, 

For  certes,  it  may  none  other  be^ 

But  he  is  of  yond  companie. 

And  thev  be  come  him  here  to  seche," 

And  with  that  word  her  failed  speche. 


«  Without  remedy  we  be  destroid," 

Full  oft  said  all,  and  gan  conclude, 

Holy  at  once  at  the  last. 

That  best  was  shit  their  yates  Cut, 

And  arme  them  all  in  good  langage. 

As  they  had  done  of  old  usage. 

And  of  fairs  wordes  make  their  shot. 

This  was  their  oounsaile  and  the  knot. 

And  other  purpose  tooke  they  none. 

But  armed  thus  forth  they  gone 

Toward  the  walles  of  the  yle. 

But  or  they  come  there  long  while, 

They  met  the  great  lord  of  hove, 

That  called  is  the  god  of  love. 

That  them  aviaed  with  such  diere. 

Right  as  he  with  them  angry  were  : 

Ai^ed  them  not  their  walls  of  glaase. 

This  mighty  lord  let  not  to  passe. 

The  shutting  of  their  yates  fast, 

AH  they  had  ordaind  was  but  wast^ 

For  whan  his  ships  had  found  land. 

This  lord  anon,  with  bow  in  hand. 

Into  this  yle  with  huge  prease 

Hied  fast,  and  would  not  cease 

Till  he  came  there  the  knight  lay  ; 

Of  queene  ne  lady  by  the  way 

Tooke  he  no  heed  but  forth  pas^ 

And  yet  all  followed  at  the  last ; 

And  whan  he  came  where  lay  the  knigfat. 

Well  shewed  he  he  had  great  might. 

And  forth  the  queene  called  anone, 

And  all  the  ladies  everiehone. 

And  to  them  said,  ^  Is  not  thus  rontfa. 

To  see  my  servaunt  for  hb  trouth. 

Thus  leane,  thus  sicke,  and  in  this  paine^ 

And  wot  not  unto  whom  to  plaine. 

Save  onely  one  without  mo, 

Which  might  him  him  heale  and  is  hia  fo  f " 

And  with  that  word  his  heavy  brow 

He  shewed  the  queene  and  looked  row  ; 

This  mighty  lord  forth  tho  anone. 

With  o  Tooke  her  faults  echone 

He  can  her  shew  in  little  speech, 

Commaunding  her  to  be  his  leech, 

Withouten  more,  shortly  to  say, 

He  thought  the  queene  soone  should  obay. 

And  in  his  bond  he  shoke  his  bow. 

And  said  right  soone  he  would  be  know. 

And  for  she  had  so  long  refused 

His  service,  and  his  lawes  not  used. 

He  let  her  wit  that  he  was  wroth. 

And  bent  his  bow  and  forth  he  goth 

A  pace  or  two,  and  even  there 

A  large  draught,  up  to  his  ears. 

He  drew,  and  with  an  arrow  ground 

Sharpe  and  new,  the  queene  a  wound 

He  ^ve,  that  piersed  unto  the  herte. 

Which  aiterwud  full  sore  gan  smart. 

And  was  not  whole  of  many  a  yeare  ; 

And  even  with  that,    **  Be  of  good  cheare. 

My  knight,*'  (quod  he)  «  I  will  thee  hele. 

And  thee  restore  to  parfite  wele, 

And  for  each  paine  thou  ha«t  endured. 

To  have  two  joys  thou  art  cured : " 

And  forth  he  past  by  the  rout. 

With  sober  cheare  walking  about. 

And  what  he  said  I  thou^t  to  heare. 

Well  wist  he  which  his  servaunts  were. 

And  as  he  passed  anon  he  fond. 

My  lady,  and  her  tooke  by  the  bond. 
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And  made  her  ehere  as  a  goddesy 

And  of  beaote  called  her  princes, 

Of  bonnte  eke  gave  her  the  name, 

And  said  there  was  nothing  blame 

In  her,  but  she  was  vertuous, 

Saving  she  would  no  pity  use, 

Which  was  the  cause  that  he  her  sought, 

To  put  that  far  out  of  her  thought, 

And  sith  she  had  whole  richesse 

Of  womanhead,  and  friendlinesse, 

He  said  it  was  nothing  fitting 

To  void  pity  his  owne  legging, 

And  gan  her  preach  and  with  her  play, 

And  of  her  beauty  told  her  aie, 

And  said  she  was  a  creature 

Of  whom  the  name  should  endure. 

And  in  bookes  full  of  pleasaunce 

Be  put  for  ever  in  remembraunce. 

And,  as  me  thought,  more  friendly 

Unto  my  lady,  and  goodlely 

He  spake,  than  any  that  was  there. 

And  for  Ui'  apples  I  trow  it  were, 

That  she  had  in  possession; 

Wherefore,  long  in  procession. 

Many  a  pace,  arme  under  other. 

He  welke,  and  so  did  with  none  other. 

But  what  he  would  commaund  or  say. 

Forthwith  needs  all  must  obay. 

And  what  he  desired  at  the  lest. 

Of  my  lady,  was  by  request ; 

And  whan  they  long  together  had  beene. 

He  brought  my  lady  to  the  queene. 

And  to  her  said,  <*  So  God  you  speed. 

Shew  grace,  consent,  that  is  need." 

My  lady  tho,  full  conningly. 

Right  well  avised  and  womanly 

Downe  gan  to  kneele  upon  the  floures. 

Which  April  nourished  had  with  shoures, 

And  to  this  mighty  lord  gan  say, 

<*  That  pleaseth  you,  I  woll  obay. 

And  me  restraine  from  other  thought, 

As  ye  woll  all  thing  shall  be  wrought." 

And  with  that  woi3  kneeling  she  quoke; 

That  mighty  lord  in  armes  her  tooke, 

And  sai^  **  You  hare  a  servaunt  one. 

That  truer  liyins  is  there  none. 

Wherefore,  good  were,  seeing  his  trouth. 

That  on  his  paines  ye  had  routh. 

And  purpose  you  to  heare  his  speech, 

Fully  avued  him  to  leech. 

For  of  one  thyng  ye  may  be  sure. 

He  will  be  yours  while  he  may  dure." 

And  with  that  word,  right  on  his  game. 

Me  thought  he  lough,  and  told  my  name. 

Which  was  to  me  marvaile  and  fere. 

That  what  to  do  I  n'ist  there, 

Ne  whether  was  me  bet  or  none. 

There  to  abide,  or  thus  to  gone, 

For  well  wend  I  my  lady  wold 

Imagen  or  dome  that  I  had  told 

My  eounsaile  whole,  or  made  complaint 

Unto  that  lord,  that  mighty  saint. 

So  verily  each  thing  unsought 

He  said,  as  he  had  knowne  my  thought. 

And  told  my  trouth  and  mine  unease 

Bet  than  I  couth  have  for  mine  ease, 

Though  I  had  studied  all  a  weeke. 

Well  wist  that  lord  that  I  was  sedce. 

And  would  be  lecfaed  wonder  faane. 

No  man  me  blame,  mine  was  the  paine  : 


And  whan  this  lord  had  all  said. 
And  long  with  my  lady  plaid, 
She  gan  to  smile  with  spirit  glade. 
This  was  the  answere  that  she  made. 
Which  put  me  there  in  double  peine, 
That  what  to  do,  ne  what  to  seme 
Wist  I  not,  ne  what  was  the  best, 
Ferre  was  my  herte  than  fro  his  rest. 
For,  as  I  thought,  that  smiling  eigne 
Was  token  that  the  herte  encUne 
Would  to  requests  reasonable. 
Because  smiling  is  favorable 
To  every  thing  that  shall  thrive. 
So  thought  I  tho  ;  anon,  blive. 
That  worldlesse  answere  in  no  toun 
Was  tane  for  obligatioun, 
Ne  called  surety  in  no  wise^ 
Amongst  them  that  called  been  wisa 
Thus  was  I  in  a  joyous  dout, 
Sure  and  unsurest  of  that  rout, 
Right  as  mine  herte  thought  it  were, 
So  more  or  lesse  wexe  my  fere. 
That  if  one  thought  made  it  wele 
Another  shent  it  every  dele. 
Till,  at  the  Ust,  I  couth  no  more. 
But  purposed,  as  I  did  before. 
To  serve  truly  my  lives  space. 
Awaiting  ever  the  yeare  of  grace, 
Which  may  fall  yet  or  I  sterve. 
If  it  please  her  that  I  serve. 
And  served  have,  and  wpll  do  ever. 
For  thing  is  none  that  me  is  lever 
Than  her  service,  whose  presence 
Mine  Heaven  is  whole,  and  her  absence 
An  Hell,  full  of  divers  paines. 
Which  to  the  death  full  oft  me  straines. 
Thus  in  my  thoughts  as  I  stood. 
That  unneth  felt  1  harme  ne  good, 
I  saw  the  queene  a  little  paas 
Come  where  this  mighty  lord  was. 
And  kneeled  downe  in  presence  there 
Of  all  the  ladies  that  there  were. 
With  sober  countenaunce  aviaed. 
In  few  words  that  well  suffised. 
And  to  this  lord,  anon,  present 
A  bill,  wherein  whole  her  entent 
Was  written,  and  how  she  besou^t. 
As  he  knew  every  will  and  thought. 
That  of  his  godhead  and  his  g^raoe 
He  would  forgive  all  old  trespaoe. 
And  undispleased  be  of  time  past. 
For  she  would  ever  be  stedfast, 
And  in  his  service  to  the  death 
Use  every  thought  while  she  had  breath  ; 
And  sight  and  wept,  and  said  no  more  ; 
Within  was  written  all  the  sore. 
At  which  bill  the  lord  gan  smile. 
And  said  he  would  within  that  yle 
Be  lord  and  sire,  both  east  and  west, 
And  cald  it  there  his  new  conquest. 
And  in  great  councell  tooke  the  queene, 
Long  were  the  tales  them  betweene. 
And  over  her  bill  he  read  thriae. 
And  wonder  gladly  gan  devise 
Her  features  iaire  and  her  visage. 
And  bad  good  thrift  on  that  image, 
And  sayd  he  trowed  her  compleint 
Should  after  cause  her  be  corseint. 
And  in  his  sleeve  he  put  the  bill. 
Was  there  none  that  knew  his  will. 


And  forth  he  wftlke  apaee  about 

Beholding  all  the  loBty  rout, 

Haifa  in  a  thought  with  smiling  chere. 

Till  at  the  last,  as  ye  shall  here, 

He  turned  unto  the  queene  ageine. 

And  said,  ^  To  roome,  here  in  this  pletne^ 

I  woll  ye  be,  and  all  yours, 

That  purposed  ben  to  weare  flours, 

Or  of  my  lusty  colour  use, 

It  may  not  be  to  you  excuse, 

Ne  none  of  yours  in  no  wise, 

That  able  be  to  my  servise. 

For  as  I  said  have  here  before, 

I  will  be  lord  for  evermore 

Of  you,  and  of  this  yle,  and  all. 

And  of  all  yours,  that  have  shall 

Joy,  peace,  ease,  or  in  pleasaunce 

Your  lives  use  without  noysaunce  ; 

Here  will  I  in  state  be  seene,** 

And  turned  his  visage  to  the  queene, 

^  And  you  give  knowledge  of  my  will. 

And  a  full  answere  of  your  bill." 

Was  there  no  nay,  ne  words  none. 

But  very  obeisaunt  seemed  echone, 

Queene  and  other  that  were  there. 

Well  seemed  it  they  had  great  fere, 

And  there  tooke  lodging  every  night. 

Was  none  departed  of  that  night. 

And  some  to  read  old  romances. 

Them  occupied  for  their  pleasances. 

Some  to  make  verelaies  and  laies. 

And  some  to  other  diverse  plaies : 

And  I  to  me  a  romance  tooke, 

And  as  I  reading  was  the  booke. 

Me  thought  the  sphere  had  se  run. 

That  it  was  rising  of  the  Sun, 

And  such  a  prees  into  the  plains 

Assemble  gone,  that  with  great  paine 

One  might  for  other  go  ne  stand, 

Ne  none  take  other  by  the  hand, 

Withouten  they  distourbed  were, 

So  huge  and  great  the  prees  was  there. 

And  after  uat  within  two  houres. 
This  mighty  lord  all  in  floures 
Of  divers  colours  many  a  paire. 
In  his  estate  up  in  the  aire. 
Well  two  fathom,  as  his  hieht, 
He  set  him  there  in  all  their  sight, 
And  for  the  queene  and  for  the  laiighty 
And  for  my  lady,  and  every  wight 
In  hast  he  sent,  so  that  never  one 
Was  there  absent,  but  come  echone  ; 
And  whan  they  thus  assembled  were. 
As  ye  have  heard  me  say  you  here. 
Without  more  tarrying,  on  hight. 
There  to  be  seene  of  every  wight. 
Up  stood  among  the  prees  above 
A  counsayler,  servaunt  of  Love, 
Which  seemed  well  of  great  estate. 
And  shewed  there  how  no  debate 
Owe  ne  goodly  might  be  used 
In  gentihiesse,  and  be  excused. 
Wherefore,  he  said,  his  lordes  will 
Was  every  wight  there  should  be  still. 
And  in  pees,  and  one  accord. 
And  thus  commaunded  at  a  word, 
And  can  his  tongue  to  swiche  language 
Tume,  that  yet  in  all  mine  age 
Heard  I  never  so  conningly 
Man  speake,  ne  halfe  so  faithfully. 


For  every  thing  he  said  there 

Seemed  as  it  insealed  were. 

Or  approved  for  very  trew : 

Swiche  was  his  cunnine  language  new. 

And  well  according  to  his  chere. 

That  where  I  be,  me  thinke  I  here 

Him  yet  alway,  whan  I  mine  one 

In  any  place  may  be  alone  : 

First  ison  he  of  the  lusty  yle 

All  th'astate  in  little  while 

Rehearse,  and  wholly  every  thing 

That  caused  there  his  lordes  comming. 

And  every  wele  and  every  wo. 

And  for  what  cause  ech  thing  was  so. 

Well  shewed  he  there  in  easie  speech. 

And  how  the  sicke  had  need  of  leech  : 

And  that  whole  was,  and  in  grace. 

He  told  plainly  why  each  thing  was, 

And  at  the  last  he  con  conclude. 

Voided  every  language  rude. 

And  said,  *^  That  prince,  that  mighty  lord. 

Or  his  departing,  would  accord 

All  the  parties  there  present. 

And  was  the  fine  of  his  entent, 

Witnesse  his  presence  in  your  sight. 

Which  sits  among  you  in  his  might  :** 

And  kneeled  downe  withouten  more. 

And  not  o  word  spake  he  more. 

Tho  gan  this  mighty  lord  him  drease. 
With  cheare  avised,  to  do  largesse. 
And  said  unto  this  knight  and  me^ 
**  Ye  shall  to  joy  restored  be, 
And  for  ye  have  ben  true,  ye  twaine, 
I  graunt  you  here  for  every  paine 
A  thousand  joys  evety  weeke. 
And  looke  ye  be  no  lenger  seeke. 
And  both  your  ladies,  lo,  hem  here 
Take  ech  his  own,  beeth  of  good  chere. 
Your  happy  day  is  new  begun, 
Sith  it  was  rising  of  the  Sun, 
And  to  all  other  in  this  place 
I  graunt  wholly  to  stand  in  grace. 
That  serveth  truely,  without  slouth. 
And  to  avaunced  be  by  trouth.'* 
Tho  can  this  knight  and  I  downe  knede, 
Wening  to  doe  wonder  wele, 
**  Seeing,  O  Lord,  your  great  mercy. 
Us  hath  enriched  so  openly, 
That  we  deserve  may  never  more 
The  least  part,  but  evermore 
With  soule  and  body  truely  serve 
You  and  yours  till  we  sterve." 
And  to  their  ladies  there  they  stood. 
This  knight  that  couth  so  mikel  good. 
Went  in  hast,  and  I  also. 
Joyous,  and  glad  were  we  tho, 
And  also  rich  in  every  thoueht, 
As  he  that  all  hath  and  ought  nought. 
And  them  besought  in  humble  wise. 
Us  t'accept  to  their  service, 
And  shew  us  of  their  friendly  cheares, 
Whicli  in  their  treasure  many  yeares, 
They  kept  had,  us  to  great  paine. 
And  told  how  their  servants  twaine. 
Were  and  would  be,  and  so  had  ever, 
And  to  the  death  chaunge  would  we  never, 
Ne  doe  offence,  ne  thinke  like  ill. 
But  fill  their  ordinance  and  will : 
And  made  our  othes  fresh  new. 
Our  old  service  to  renew, 
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And  wholly  theirs  for  evermore, 
We  there  become^  what  might  we  more  t 
And  well  awaiting,  that  in  slouth 
We  made  ne  fault,  ne  in  our  trouthy 
Ne  thought  not  do,  I  you  ensure, 
With  our  will,  where  we  may  dure. 
This  season  past,  againe  an  eve. 
This  lord  of  the  queene  tooke  leve. 
And  said  he  would  hastely  returne. 
And  at  good  leisure  there  sojoume. 
Both  for  his  honour  and  for  his  ease, 
Commaunding  fast  the  knight  to  please^ 
And  gave  his  statutes  in  papers^ 
And  ordent  divers  oiBoers, 
And  forth  to  ship  the  same  night 
He  went,  and  soone  was  out  of  sight. 
And  on  tiie  morrow,  whan  the  aire 
Attempred  was  and  wonder  faire. 
Early  at  rising  of  the  Sun, 
After  the  night  away  was  run, 
Playinff  us  on  the  rivage. 
My  la^  spake  of  her  voyage, 
And  said  she  made  small  joumies. 
And  held  her  in  straunge  oountriea. 
And  forthwith  to  the  queene  went, 
And  shewed  her  wholly  her  entent. 
And  tooke  her  leave  with  cheare  weeping, 
That  pitty  was  to  see  that  parting : 
For  to  the  queene  it  was  a  paine. 
As  to  a  martyr  new  yslaine. 
That  for  her  woe,  and  she  so  tender. 
Yet  I  weepe  oft  whan  I  remember ; 
She  offerd  there  to  resigns, 
To  my  lady  eight  times  or  nine, 
Th'astate,  the  yle,  shortly  to  tell. 
If  it  might  please  her  there  to  dwell. 
And  said  for  ever  her  linage 
Should  to  my  lady  doe  homage, 
And  hers  be  hole  withouten  more. 
Ye,  and  all  theirs  for  evermore : 
«  Nay,  God  forbid,"  my  lady  ofl. 
With  many  conning  word  and  soft, 
Seid,  **  that  ever  such  thing  should  beene. 
That  I  consent  should,  that  a  queene 
Of  your  estate,  and  so  well  named. 
In  any  wise  should  be  attamed  ; 
But  would  be  faine  with  all  my  herte. 
What  so  befell,  or  how  me  smert. 
To  doe  thing  that  you  might  please. 
In  any  wise,  or  be  your  ease  : " 
And  kissed  there,  and  bad  good  night. 
For  which  leve  wept  many  a  wight ; 
There  might  men  here  my  lady  praised. 
And  such  a  name  of  her  araised. 
What  of  cunning  and  friendlinesses 
What  of  beauty  with  gentilnesse, 
What  of  glad  and  friendly  cheares, 
That  she  used  in  all  her  yeares, 
That  wonder  was  here  every  wight, 
To  say  well  how  they  did  their  might ; 
And  with  a  prees,  upon  the  morrow. 
To  ship  her  brought,  and  what  a  sorrow 
They  made,  whan  she  should  under  saile, 
That,  and  ve  wist,  ye  would  mervaile. 
Forth  goelL  the  ship,  out  goeth  the  send. 
And  I  as  a  wood  man  unlK>nd, 
For  doubt  to  be  behind  there, 
Into  the  sea  withouten  fere. 
Anon  I  ran,  till  with  a  waw. 
All  sodenly  I  was  overthraw. 


And  with  the  water  to  and  fro, 

Backward  and  forward  travailed  so. 

That  mind  and  breath  nigh  was  gone 

For  good  ne  harme  knew  I  none, 

Til  at  the  last  with  hookes  tweine, 

Men  of  the  ship  with  mikel  peine. 

To  save  my  life,  did  such  travaile. 

That,  and  ye  wist,  ye  would  mervaile, 

And  in  the  ship  me  drew  on  hie, 

And  saiden  all  that  I  would  die. 

And  laid  me  long  downe  by  the  mast, 

And  of  their  clothes  on  me  cast, 

And  there  I  made  my  testament. 

And  wist  my  selfe  not  what  I  ment. 

But  whan  I  said  had  what  I  would. 

And  to  the  mast  my  wo  all  told, 

And  tane  my  leave  of  every  wight. 

And  closed  mine  eyen,  and  lost  mv  sight, 

Avised  to  die,  without  more  speech. 

Or  any  remedy  to  seech 

Of  grace  new,  as  was  great  need : 

My  lady  of  my  paine  tooke  heed. 

And  her  bethought  how  that  for  trouth 

To  see  me  die  it  were  great  routh. 

And  to  me  came  in  sober  wise. 

And  softly  said,  "  I  pray  you  rise. 

Come  on  with  me,  let  be  wis  fare. 

All  shall  be  wel,  have  ye  no  care, 

I  wiU  obey  ye  and  fulfill 

Holy  in  all  that  lords  will, 

That  you  and  me  not  long  ago. 

After  his  list  commaund^  so. 

That  there  againe  no  resistence 

May  be  without  great  offence. 

And,  therefore,  now  loke  what  I  say, 

I  am  and  will  be  friendly  aye. 

Rise  up,  behold  this  avauntage, 

I  graunt  you  inheritase. 

Peaceably  without  strive. 

During  the  daies  of  your  live." 

And  of  her  apples  in  my  sieve 

One  she  put,  and  took  her  leve 

In  words  few  and  said,  ^  Good  hele. 

He  that  all  made,  you  send  and  wele  :*' 

Wherewith  my  paines,  all  at  ones, 

Tooke  such  leave,  that  all  my  bones. 

For  the  new  duranse  pleasaunce, 

So  as  they  couth,  desired  to  daunce. 

And  I  as  whole  as  any  wight. 

Up  rose,  with  joyous  herte  and  light, 

Hole  and  unsicke,  right  wele  at  ease. 

And  all  forget  had  my  disease. 

And  to  my  lady,  where  she  plaid, 

I  went  anone,  and  to  her  said  : 

**  He  that  all  joies  persons  to  please 

First  ordained  with  parfite  ease. 

And  every  pleasure  can  depart, 

Send  you  madame,  as  large  a  part. 

And  of  his  goods  such  plenty, 

As  he  has  done  you  of  beauty. 

With  hele  and  all  that  may  be  thought, 

He  send  you  all  as  he  all  wrought : 

Madame,"  (quoth  I)  <^your  servaunt  trew. 

Have  I  ben  long,  and  yet  will  new. 

Without  chaunge  or  repentaunoe, 

In  any  wise  or  variaunce. 

And  so  will  do,  as  thrive  I  ever. 

For  thing  is  none  that  me  is  lever 

Than  vou  to  please,  how  ever  I  fare. 

Mine  hertes  lady  and  my  welfare. 
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Mv  life,  mine  hele,  my  ledi  also. 

Of  every  thing  that  doth  me  wo, 

Mv  helpe  at  need,  and  my  anrete 

Of  every  joy  that  longs  to  me. 

My  saocouzs  whole  in  all  wise, 

That  may  be  thought  or  man  devise, 

Yonr  grace,  madame.  Bach  have  I  found. 

Now  in  my  need  that  I  am  bound 

To  yon  for  ever,  so  Christ  me  save, 

For  heide  and  live  of  you  I  have, 

Wherefore  is  reasoun  I  you  serve, 

With  due  obeisaunce  tUl  I  sterve, 

And  dead  and  quicke  be  ever  yours. 

Late,  early,  and  at  all  hours." 

Tho  came  my  lady  small  alite. 

And  in  plaine  English  con  consite 

In  words  few,  whole  her  entent 

She  shewed  me  there,  and  how  she  ment 

To  meward  in  every  wise, 

Wholly  she  came  at  their  devise, 

Without  prooeeee  or  long  travel^ 

Charging  me  to  keepe  connsellj 

As  I  would  to  her  grace  attaine. 

Of  which  commaundement  I  was  faine, 

Wherefore  I  passe  over  at  this  time, 

For  counsell  cords  not  well  in  rime. 

And  eke  the  oth  that  I  have  swore. 

To  breake  me  were  better  unbore, 

Why  for  untrue  for  evermore 

I  should  be  hold,  that  nevermore 

Of  me  in  place  should  be  report 

Thing  that  availe  might,  rr  comfort 

To  mewards  in  any  wise. 

And  ech  wight  would  me  dispise 

In  that  they  couth,  and  me  repreeve, 

Which  were  a  thing  sore  for  to  greeve. 

Wherefore  hereof  more  mencion 

Make  I  not  now  ne  long  sermon^ 

But  shortly  thus  I  me  excuse, 

To  rime  a  councell  I  refuse. 

Sailing  thus  two  dayes  or  three, 

My  ]aAy  towards  her  countree, 

Over  the  waves  high  and  greene. 

Which  were  large  and  deepe  betweene. 

Upon  a  time  me  called,  and  said 

That  of  my  hele  she  was  well  paid. 

And  of  the  queene  and  of  the  yle. 

She  talked  with  me  long  while. 

And  of  all  that  she  there  had  eeene, 

And  of  the  state,  and  of  the  queene, 

And  of  the  ladies  name  by  name, 

Two  houres  or  mo,  this  was  her  game, 

Till  at  the  last  the  wind  gan  rise. 

And  blew  so  fast,  and  in  such  wise, 

The  ship  that  every  wight  can  say, 

M  Madame,  er  eve  be  of  this  day. 

And  God  tofore,  ye  shall  be  there 

As  ye  would  fainest  that  ye  were. 

And  doubt  not  within  sixe  hours, 

Ye  shall  be  there,  as  all  is  yours." 

At  which  words  ^e  gan  to  smile, 

And  said  that  was  no  long  while. 

That  they  her  set,  and  up  she  rose. 

And  all  about  tiie  ship  she  gose. 

And  made  good  cheare  to  every  wight, 

Till  of  the  land  she  had  a  sight, 

Of  which  sight  glad,  God  it  wote, 

She  was  abaBhed  and  abote. 

And  forth  goeth,  shortly  you  to  tell. 

Where  she  accustomed  was  to  dweU, 


And  received  was,  as  good  right; 
With  joyous  eheere  and  heriea  hfjtkt. 
And  as  a  glad  new  aventnre* 
Pleasaunt  to  every  creatore. 
With  which  hmding  tho  I  woke^ 
And  found  my  chamber  full  of  smoke. 
My  cheekes  eke  unto  the  eares, 
And  all  my  body  wet  with  teares. 
And  all  so  feebto  and  in  such  wise, 
I  was,  that  unneth  might  I  rise^ 
So  hre  travailed  and  so  faint, 
That  neither  knew  I  kirke  ne  saint, 
Ne  what  was  what,  ne  who  was  who» 
Ne  avised  what  way  I  would  go, 
But  by  a  venturous  grace, 
I  rise  and  walkt,  soi^t  pace  and  paee. 
Till  I  a  winding  staire  found. 
And  held  the  vice  aye  in  my  bond. 
And  upward  softly  so  gan  creepe^ 
Till  I  came  where  I  thought  to  sleepe 
More  at  mine  ease,  and  out  of  preaoe. 
At  my  good  leisure,  and  in  peace. 
Till  somewhat  I  recomfort  were 
Of  the  travel!  and  great  feare 
That  I  endured  hi4  before, 
This  was  my  thought  without  more. 
And  as  a  wight  witlesse  and  faint. 
Without  more,  in  a  chamber  paint 
Full  of  stories  old  and  divers. 
More  than  I  can  now  rehearse. 
Unto  a  bed  full  soberly, 
So  as  I  might  full  sothly. 
Pace  after  other,  and  nothing  said. 
Till  at  the  last  downe  I  me  laid. 
And  as  my  mind  would  give  me  leve. 
All  that  I  dreamed  had  that  eve. 
Before  all  I  can  rehearse. 
Right  as  a  child  at  schoole  his  verse 
Doth  after  that  he  thinketh  to  thrive, 
Right  so  did  I  for  all  my  live, 
I  wought  to  have  in  remembraonoe. 
Both  the  paine  and  the  pleasaunce. 
The  dreame  whole,  as  it  me  befell, 
Which  was  as  ye  here  me  telL 
Thus  in  my  thoughts  as  I  lay, 
That  happy  or  umiappy  day. 
Wot  I  not,  so  have  I  blame. 
Of  the  two  which  is  the  name : 
Befell  me  so,  that  there  a  thought. 
By  processe  new  on  sleepe  me  brought, 
And  me  governed  so  in  a  whil^ 
That  againe  within  the  yle, 
Methought  I  was,  whereof  the  kni^t, 
And  of  the  ladies  I  had  a  sight. 
And  were  assembled  on  a  greene. 
Knight  and  lady,  with  the  queene. 
At  which  assembly  there  was  said. 
How  they  all  content  and  paid 
Were  wholly  as  in  that  thing. 
That  the  knight  there  should  be  king, 
And  they  would  all  for  sure  witnesse 
Wedded  be  both  more  and  lessee 
In  remembraunce  without  more, 
Thus  they  consent  for  evermore. 
And  was  concluded  that  the  knight 
Depart  should  the  same  night, 
And  forthwith  there  tooke  his  voiaget, 
To  journey  for  his  marriage. 
And  retume  with  such  an  host, 
That  wedded  might  be  least  and  most. 
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This  was  ooDdadedy  written  and  sealed. 

That  it  might  not  he  repealed 

In  nokwise,  hnt  aie  he  nrme, 

And  all  should  be  within  a  tearme. 

Without  more  excusationy 

BoUi  feast  and  coronation. 

This  knight  which  had  thereof  the  charge. 

Anon  into  a  little  barge 

Brought  was  late  against  an  eve, 

Where  of  all  he  tooke  his  leave  ; 

Which  barge  was  as  a  mans  thought, 

After  his  pleasure  to  him  brought. 

The  queene  her  selfe  accustomed  aye 

In  the  same  barge  to  play, 

It  needeth  neither  mast  ne  rother, 

I  have  not  heard  of  such  another. 

No  maister  for  the  govemaunce. 

Hie  sayled  by  thought  and  pleasaonoe, 

Without  labour,  east  and  west, 

AH  was  one,  calme  or  tempest. 

And  I  went  with  at  his  request, 

And  was  the  first  prayed  to  the  fest. 

Whan  he  came  in  nis  countree. 

And  passed  had  the  wavy  see, 

In  an  haven  deepe  and  large 

He  left  his  rich  and  noble  barge. 

And  to  the  court,  shortly  to  tell. 

He  went,  where  he  wont  was  to  dwell, 

And  was  received  as  good  right. 

As  heire,  and  for  a  worthy  knight. 

With  all  tiie  states  of  the  lond. 

Which  came  anon  at  his  first  send. 

With  glad  spirits  full  of  trouth. 

Loth  to  do  fault  or  with  a  slouth, 

Attaint  be  in  any  wise ; 

Their  riches  was  their  old  servise, 

Which  ever  trew  had  be  fond, 

Sith  first  inhabit  was  the  loud. 

And  so  received  there  hir  king. 

That  forgotten  was  no  thing. 

That  ow^  to  be  done  ne  might  please, 

Ne  their  soveraine  lord  do  ease. 

And  with  them,  so  shortly  to  say. 

As  they  of  custome  had  done  aye. 

For  seven  yere  past  was  and  more. 

The  father,  the  old  wiae  and  hore 

King  of  the  land  tooke  his  leve 

Of  idl  his  barons  on  an  eve, 

And  told  them  how  his  dayes  past 

Were  all,  and  comen  was  the  last, 

And  hertily  prayed  hem  to  remember 

His  Sonne,  which  yong  was  and  tender, 

That  borne  was  their  prince  to  be. 

If  he  retume  to  that  countree 

Might,  by  adventure  or  grace. 

Within  any  time  or  space. 

And  to  be  true  and  friendly  aye. 

As  they  to  him  had  bene  alway : 

Thus  he  them  prayd,  without  more, 

And  tooke  his  leave  for  evermore. 

Knowen  was  how,  tender  in  age. 

This  young  prince  a  great  viage 

Uncouth  and  straunge,  honours  to  seeche, 

Tooke  in  bond  with  little  speeche. 

Which  was  to  seeke  a  princes 

That  he  desired  more  than  riches. 

For  her  great  name  that  floured  so, 

That  in  wat  time  there  was  no  mo 

Of  her  estate  ne  so  well  named, 

For  home  was  none  that  ever  her  blamed : 


Of  which  princes  somewhat  before, 

Here  have  I  spoke,  and  some  will  more. 

So  thus  befell  as  ye  shall  heare. 

Unto  their  lord  they  made  such  cheare. 

That  joy  was  there  to  be  present 

To  see  their  troth  and  how  they  ment, 

So  very  glad  they  were  ech  one. 

That  them  among  there  was  no  one. 

That  desired  more  riches. 

Than  for  their  lord  such  a  princes. 

That  they  might  please,  and  that  were  faire. 

For  fjAst  desired  tiiey  an  heire^ 

And  said  great  surety  were  ywis. 

And  as  they  were  speaking  of  this. 

The  prince  himselfe  him  avised. 

And  in  plaine  English  undisguised. 

Them  shewed  hole  his  journey. 

And  of  their  counsell  gan  them  prey. 

And  told  how  he  ensived  was. 

And  how  his  day  he  might  not  passe. 

Without  difiame  and  great  blame. 

And  to  him  for  ever  shame. 

And  of  their  oounsell  and  avise, 

There  he  prayth  them  once  or  twise, 

And  that  they  would  within  ten  daies, 

Avise  and  ordaine  him  such  waies. 

So  that  it  were  no  displeasaunce, 

Ne  to  this  realme  over  great  grievaunoe. 

And  that  he  have  might  to  his  feast, 

Sixty  thousand  at  the  least. 

For  his  intent  within  short  while 

Was  to  retume  ui|(o  his  yle 

That  he  came  fro,  and  kepe  his  day. 

For  nothing  would  he  be  away. 

To  counsaile  tho  the  lords  anon. 

Into  a  chamber  eveiychotie^ 

Togither  went,  them  to  devise. 

How  they  might  best  and  in  what  wise. 

Purvey  for  their  lords  pleasaunce 

And  the  realmes  continuaunce 

Of  honor,  which  in  it  before 

Had  continued  evermore. 

So,  at  the  last,  they  found  the  waies. 

How  within  the  next  ten  daies. 

All  might  with  paine  and  diligence 

Be  done,  and  cast  what  the  dispenoe 

Might  draw,  and  in  conclusion. 

Made  for  ech  thing  provision. 

Whan  this  was  done,  wholly  tofore 

The  prince,  the  lords  all  before 

Come,  and  shewed  what  they  had  done. 

And  how  they  couth  by  no  reason 

Find  that  wiibm  the  ten  daies, 

He  might  depart  by  no  waies. 

But  would  be  fifteene,  at  the  least. 

Or  he  retume  might  to  his  feast : 

And  shewed  him  every  reason  why 

It  might  not  be  so  hastily. 

As  he  desired,  ne  his  day 

He  might  not  keepe  by  no  way. 

For  divers  causes  wonder  great : 

Which,  whan  he  heard,  in  such  an  heat 

He  fell,  for  sorow  and  was  soke. 

Still  in  his  bed  whole  that  weke. 

And  nigh  the  tother  for  the  shame. 

And  for  the  doubt,  and  for  the  blame 

That  might  on  him  be  aret, 

And  oft  upon  his  brest  he  bet. 

And  said,  **  Alas,  mine  honour  for  aye. 

Have  I  here  lost  deane  this  day. 
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Dead  would  I  be !  alas,  my  name 
Shall  aye  M  more  henceforth  in  shamoy 
And  I  dishonoured  and  reproved, 
And  nerer  more  shall  be  beleeved :" 
And  made  swich  sorow,  that  in  troutb. 
Him  to  behold  it  was  great  rouih : 
And  so  endured  the  dayes  fiftene^ 
Till  that  the  lords  on  an  even 
Him  come,  and  told  they  ready  were. 
And  shewed  in  few  words  there, 
How  and  what  wise  the^  had  purveyd 
For  his  estate,  and  to  hmi  said. 
That  twenty  thousand  knights  of  name. 
And  fourty  thousand  without  blame. 
All  come  of  noble  lignee, 
Togider  in  a  companee. 
Were  lodged  on  a  rivers  side, 
Him  and  bis  pleasure  there  t'abide. 
The  prince  tho  for  joy  up  rose, 
And  where  they  lodged  were,  he  goes 
Without  more  that  same  night. 
And  these  his  supper  made  to  dight, 
And  with  them  boide  till  it  was  dey. 
And  forthwith  to  take  his  journey. 
Loving  the  streight,  holding  the  large^ 
Till  he  came  to  his  noble  l»rge ; 
And  when  this  prince,  this  lusty  knight. 
With  his  people  in  armes  bright, 
Was  comen  where  he  thought  to  pas. 
And  knew  well  none  abiding  was 
Behind,  but  all  were  there  present. 
Forthwith  anon  all  his  intent 
He  told  them  there,  and  made  his  cries 
Through  his  hoste  that  day  twise, 
Commaunding  every  lives  wight, 
There  being  present  in  his  sight, 
To  be  the  morow  on  the  rivage. 
Where  he  begin  would  his  viage. 
The  morrow  come,  the  cry  was  kept. 
Few  was  there  that  night  that  slept, 
But  trussed  and  purveied  for  the  morrow, 
For  fault  of  ships  was  all  their  sorrow. 
Fur  save  the  barge,  and  other  two. 
Of  ships  there  saw  I  no  mo : 
Thus  in  their  doubts  as  they  stood. 
Waxing  the  sea,  comming  the  flood. 
Was  cned,  **  To  ship  goe  every  wight," 
Than  was  but  hie,  that  hie  might. 
And  to  the  bax^  me  thought  echone 
They  went,  without  was  left  not  one. 
Horse,  male,  trusse,  ne  bagage, 
Salade,  speare,  gard-brace,  ne  page, 
But  was  lodged  and  roome  ynougn, 
At  which  shipping  me  thought  I  lough. 
And  gan  to  marvaile  in  my  thought. 
How  ever  such  a  ship  was  wrought, 
For  what  people  that  can  encrease, 
Ne  never  so  thicke  might  be  the  prease, 
But  all  had  roome  at  meir  will. 
There  was  not  one  was  lodged  ill, 
For  as  I  trow,  my  eelfe  the  last 
Was  one,  and  lodged  by  the  mast. 
And  where  I  looked  I  saw  such  rome, 
As  all  were  lodged  in  a  towne. 
Forth  goth  the  ship,  said  was  the  creed, 
And  on  their  knees  for  their  good  speed, 
Downe  kneeled  every  wight  a  while. 
And  praied  fast  that  to  the  yie 
They  might  come  in  safety. 
The  prince  and  all  the  company. 


With  worship  and  without  blame, 

Or  disclaunder  of  his  name. 

Of  the  promise  he  should  retoume,        « 

Within  the  time  he  did  sojourner 

In  his  lond  biding  his  host. 

This  was  their  prayer  of  knut  and  most ; 

To  keepe  the  day  it  might  not  been. 

That  he  appointed  had  with  the  queen. 

To  retume  without  slouth, 

And  so  assured  had  his  trontfa. 

For  which  fault  this  prince,  this  knight. 

During  the  time  slept  not  a  night. 

Such  was  his  wo  and  his  disease. 

For  doubt  he  should  the  queene  displease. 

Forth  goeth  the  ship  with  sudi  speed. 

Right  as  the  prince  for  his  great  need 

Desire  would  after  his  thought. 

Till  it  unto  the  yle  him  brought. 

Where  in  hast  upon  the  sand. 

He  and  his  people  tooke  the  land. 

With  hertes  glad,  and  chere  ligb^ 

Weening  to  1^  in  Heaven  that  night : 

But  or  they  passed  a  while, 

Entring  in  toward  that  yle, 

All  dad  in  blacke  with  chere  piteous^ 

A  lady  which  never  dispiteous 

Had  be  in  all  her  life  tofore. 

With  sory  chere,  and  herte  to  tore, 

Unto  this  prince  where  he  gan  ride. 

Come  and  said,  **  Abide,  abide. 

And  have  no  hast,  but  fast  retoume. 

No  reason  is  ye  here  sojoume, 

For  your  untruth  hath  us  diseried, 

Wo  worth  the  time  we  us  allied 

With  you,  that  are  so  soone  untrew, 

Alas,  the  day  that  we  you  knew ! 

Alas,  the  time  that  ye  were  bore^ 

For  all  this  lond  by  you  is  lore  t 

Accursed  be  he  you  hider  brought. 

For  all  your  joy  is  tumd  to  nought. 

Your  acquaintance  we  may  complaine. 

Which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  paine. 

**  Alas,  madame,"  quoth  tho  this  knight, 

And  with  that  from  his  horse  he  light. 

With  colour  pale,  and  cheekes  lene, 

**  Alas,  what  is  this  for  to  mene  1 

What  have  ye  said,  why  be  ye  wroth  ! 

You  to  displease  I  would  be  loth. 

Know  ye  not  well  the  promesse 

I  made  have  to  your  princesse. 

Which  to  perfouime  is  mine  intent. 

So  mote  I  speed,  as  I  have  ment. 

And  as  I  am  her  very  trew. 

Without  change  or  thought  new. 

And  also  fully  her  servand. 

As  creature  or  man  livand 

May  be  to  lady  or  princesse, 

For  she  mine  Heaven  and  whole  richesse 

Is,  and  the  lady  of  mine  heale. 

My  worlds  joy  and  all  my  weale, 

What  may  this  be,  whence  coms  this  speech  t 

Tell  me,  madame,  I  you  beseech. 

For  sith  the  first  of  my  living, 

Was  I  so  fearfull  of  nothing. 

As  I  am  now  to  heare  you  speake ; 

For  dout  I  feele  mine  herte  breake ; 

Say  on,  madame,  tell  me  your  will. 

The  remenaunt  is  it  good  or  ill !  '* 

"  Alas,"  (quod  she)  «*  that  ye  were  bore. 

For,  for  your  love  this  land  is  lore  I 
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The  queene  is  dead,  and  that  is  ruth, 

For  sorrow  of  your  great  untruth  ; 

Of  two  partes  of  the  lusty  rout 

Of  ladies  that  were  there  about, 

That  wont  were  to  talke  and  play, 

Now  are  dead  and  cleane  away, 

And  under  earth  tane  lodging  new  ; 

Alas,  that  ever  ye  were  untrew  I 

For  whan  the  time  ye  set  was  past. 

The  queene  to  oounsaile  sone  in  hast, 

What  was  to  doe,  and  said  great  bkune 

Your  aoquaintaunce  cause  would  and  shame, 

And  the  ladies  of  their  avise 

Prayed,  for  need  was  to  be  wise, 

In  eschewing  tales  and  songs, 

That  by  them  make  would  ill  tongs, 

And  sey  they  were  lightly  conquest, 

And  prayed  to  a  poore  feast, 

And  foule  had  their  worship  weived. 

Whan  so  unwisely  they  conceived. 

Their  rich  treasour,  and  their  heale, 

Their  famous  name,  and  their  weale. 

To  put  in  such  an  aventnre, 

Of  which  the  sclaunder  ever  dure 

Was  like,  without  helpe  of  appele. 

Wherefore  they  need  had  of  counsele, 

For  every  wight  of  them  would  say 

Their  dosed  yle  an  open  way 

Was  become  to  every  wisht, 

And  well  approved  by  a  knight, 

Which  he  alas,  without  paysaunce. 

Had  soone  acheved  thobeisaunoe : 

All  this  was  moved  at  counsell  thrise, 

And  concluded  daily  twiM, 

That  bet  was  die  without  blame 

Than  lose  the  riches  of  their  name. 

Wherefore,  the  deaths  acquaintaunce 

They  chese,  and  left  have  their  pleasaunoe. 

For  doubt  to  live  as  repreved. 

In  that  they  you  so  soone  beleeved, 

And  made  their  othes  with  one  accord, 

That  eat,  ne  drinke,  ne  speake  word. 

They  should  never,  but  ever  wepiog 

Bide  in  a  place  witiiout  parting. 

And  use  their  dayes  in  penaunce. 

Without  desire  of  allegeaunce. 

Of  which  the  truth,  anon,  con  preve. 

For  why  t  the  queen  forthwith  her  leve 

Toke  at  them  all  that  were  present, 

Of  her  defauts  fully  repent, 

And  died  there  wiUionten  more : 

Thus  are  we  lost  for  evermore  ; 

What  should  I  more  hereof  reherse  t 

Comen  within,  come  see  her  herse, 

Where  ye  shall  see  the  piteous  sight, 

That  ever  yet  was  shewen  to  knight^ 

For  ye  shall  see  ladies  stond, 

Ech  with  a  great  rod  in  bond. 

Clad  in  black,  with  visage  white. 

Ready  each  other  for  to  smite, 

If  any  be  that  will  not  wepe. 

Or  who  that  makes  countenaunce  to  slepe  ; 

They  be  so  bet,  that  all  so  blew 

They  be  as  doih  that  died  is  new. 

Such  is  their  parfite  repentance  ; 

And  thus  they  kepe  their  ordinance. 

And  will  do  ever  to  the  death. 

While  them  endures  any  breath." 

This  knight  tho  in  armee  twaine, 
This  lady  tooke  and  gan  her  saine. 


^  Alas,  my  birth  !  wo  worth  my  life  \" 

And  even  with  that  he  drew  a  knife, 

And  through  gowne,  doublet,  and  shert^ 

He  made  the  blood  come  from  his  herte. 

And  set  him  downe  upon  the  greene, 

And  full  repent  closed  his  eene. 

And  save  that  ones  he  drew  his  breath, 

Without  more  thus  he  tooke  his  death. 

For  which  cause  the  lusty  hoast. 

Which  in  a  battaile  on  the  coas^ 

At  once  for  sorrow  such  a  cry 

Oan  rere  thorow  the  company, 

That  to  the  Heaven  heard  was  the  sowne, 

And  under  therth  als  fer  adowne. 

That  wild  beasts  for  the  feare 

So  sodainly  afrayed  were. 

That  for  the  doubt,  while  they  might  dure. 

They  ran  as  of  their  lives  unsure, 

From  the  woods  unto  the  plaine. 

And  from  the  valleys  the  high  mountaine 

They  sought,  and  ran  as  beastes  blind. 

That  cleane  forgotten  had  their  kind. 

This  wo  not  ceued,  to  counsaile  went 

These  lords,  and  for  that  Udy  sent, 

And  of  aviso  what  was  to  done. 

They  her  besought  she  say  would  sone. 

Weeping  full  sore,  all  cUd  in  bUke, 

This  lady  softly  to  them  spake, 

And  said,  **  My  lords,  by  my  tronth. 

This  miKhiefe  it  is  of  your  slouth. 

And  if  ye  had  that  judge  would  right, 

A  prince  that  were  a  very  knight. 

Ye  that  ben  of  astate,  echone. 

Die  for  his  fault  should  one  and  one  ; 

And  if  he  hold  had  the  promesse. 

And  done  that  longs  to  gentilnesse^ 

And  fulfilled  the  princes  behest. 

This  hasty  farms  had  bene  a  feast, 

And  now  is  unrecoverable. 

And  us  a  slaunder  aye  durable  ; 

Wherefore,  I  say,  as  of  counsaile. 

In  me  is  none  that  may  availe. 

But,  if  ye  list,  for  remembraunee 

Purvey  and  make  such  ordinaunce. 

That  the  queene,  that  was  so  meke. 

With  all  her  women,  dede  or  soke, 

Might  in  your  land  a  chappell  have. 

With  some  remembraunee  of  her  grave, 

Shewing  her  end  with  the  pity, 

In  some  notable  old  city. 

Nigh  unto  an  high  way, 

Where  eveiy  wight  might  for  her  pray, 

And  for  all  tiers  that  have  ben  trew  ;*' 

And  even  with  that  she  changed  hew, 

And  twise  wished  after  the  death, 

And  sight,  and  thus  passed  her  breath. 

Than  said  the  lords  of  the  host. 

And  so  conclude  least  and  most, 

That  Aey  would  ever  in  houses  of  thacke 

Their  lives  lead,  and  weare  but  bbu:ke. 

And  forsake  all  their  pleasauncee. 

And  turn  all  joy  to  penaunoes, 

And  beare  the  dead  prince  to  the  barge, 

And  named  them  should  have  the  charge; 

And  to  the  hearse  where  Uy  the  queen. 

The  remenaunt  went,  and  down  on  kneen. 

Holding  their  bonds  on  high,  gon  crie, 

**  Mercy,  mercy,"  everich  thrie. 

And  cuned  the  time  that  ever  slouth 

Should  have  such  masterdome  of  trouth. 
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Aod  to  the  barge  a  long  mile, 

They  bare  her  forth,  and  in  a  while 

All  the  ladies  one  and  one, 

By  companies  were  brought  echone, 

And  past  the  sea  and  tooke  the  land. 

And  in  new  herses  on  a  sand. 

Put  and  brought  were  all  anon. 

Unto  a  city  dosed  with  stone. 

Where  it  had  been  used  aye 

The  kuigs  of  the  land  to  Uy, 

After  they  ratgned  m  honours, 

And  writ  was  which  were  oonquerouis. 

In  an  abbey  of  nunnes  which  were  blake. 

Which  accustomed  were  to  wake, 

And  of  usage  rise  eoh  a  night 

To  pray  for  every  lives  wight ; 

And  BO  befell  as  m  the  guise, 

Ordeint  and  said  was  the  servise^ 

Of  the  prince  and  of  the  queen. 

So  devoutly  as  might  been. 

And  after  that  about  the  herses, 

Many  orisons  and  verses, 

Without  note  full  softely, 

Said  were  and  that  full  heartily, 

That  all  the  night  till  it  was  day. 

The  people  in  ttie  church  con  pray 

Unto  the  holy  Trinity, 

Of  these  soules  to  have  pity. 

And  whan  the  night  past  and  ronne 
Was,  and  the  new  day  begonne. 
The  yong  morrow  wiUi  rayes  red. 
Which  from  the  Sunne  over  all  con  spred, 
Atempered  clere  was  and  faire, 
And  made  a  time  of  wholsome  aire, 
Befell  a  wonder  ease  and  strange, 
Among  the  people  and  gan  change 
Soone  the  word  and  every  woo 
Unto  a  joy,  and  some  to  two : 
A  bird,  all  fedred  blew  and  greene, 
With  bright  rayes  like  gold  betweene. 
As  small  thred  over  every  joynt, 
All  full  of  colour  strange  and  ooint, 
Uncouth  and  wonderfuU  to  sight, 
Upon  the  queens  herse  con  light. 
And  song  iull  low  and  softely. 
Three  songs  in  her  harmony, 
Unletted  of  every  wight. 
Till,  at  the  last,  an  aged  knight 
Which  seemed  a  man  in  great  thought 
Like  as  he  set  all  thing  at  nought. 
With  visage  and  even  all  forwept 
And  pale,  as  man  long  unslept. 
By  the  herses  as  he  stood 
With  hasty  hondling  of  his  hood 
Unto  a  prince  that  by  him  past 
Made  the  bridde  somewhat  agast. 
Wherefore  he  rose  and  left  hu  song. 
And  depart  from  us  among. 
And  spread  his  wings  for  to  passe 
By  the  place  he  enteed  was, 
And  in  his  hast,  dhortly  to  tell, 
Him  hurt,  that  backeward  downe  he  fell. 
From  a  window  richly  peint 
With  lives  of  many  divers  seint. 
And  bet  his  wings  and  bled  fast, 
And  of  the  hurt  thus  died  and  («8t, 
And  lay  there  well  an  houre  and  more. 
Till,  at  the  last,  of  briddes  a  score 
Come  and  sembled  at  the  place 
Where  the  window  broken  was. 
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And  made  swiche  waimentacinnn. 

That  pity  '^na  to  heare  the  soun. 

And  the  warbles  of  their  throtee. 

And  the  complaint  of  their  notes. 

Which  from  joy  deane  was  reversed. 

And  of  them  one  the  glas  soone  persed. 

And  in  his  beke  of  colours  nine. 

An  herbe  he  brought  flonrelease^  all  greeoe. 

Full  of  small  leaves  and  plaine. 

Swart  and  long  with  many  a  vaine. 

And  where  his  fellow  lay  thus  dede^ 

This  hearbe  down  laid  by  his  hede. 

And  dressed  it  full  softily. 

And  hong  his  head  and  stood  thereby. 

Which  hearb,  in  lease  than  halfe  an  boore. 

Gran  over  all  knit,  and  after  floure 

Full  out  and  wexe  ripe  the  seed. 

And  right  as  one  another  feed 

Would,  in  his  beake  he  tooke  the  gimine. 

And  in  his  fellowes  beake  certaine 

It  pu^  and  thus,  within  the  third. 

Up  stood  and  pruned  him  the  bird. 

Which  dead  had  be  in  all  our  sight. 

And  both  togither  fgrth  their  flight 

Tooke  singing  from  us,  and  dieir  leve. 

Was  none  disturb  hem  would  ne  greve ; 

And  whan  they  parted  were  and  gone 

Th'abbesse  the  seeds  soone  echone 

Gradred  had,  and  in  her  hand 

The  herb  she  tooke,  well  avisand 

The  leafe,  the  seed,  the  stalke,  the  floure^ 

And  said  it  had  a  good  savour. 

And  was  no  common  herb  to  find. 

And  well  approved  of  uncouth  kind, 

And  than  other  more  vertuouse. 

Who  so  have  it  might  for  to  use 

In  his  need,  flowre,  leafe,  or  graine. 

Of  their  heale  might  be  certaine ; 

And  laid  it  downe  upon  the  herse 

Where  lay  the  queene,  and  gan  rehexse, 

Echone  to  other  that  they  had  scene, 

And  taling  thus  the  sede  wex  greeny 

And  on  the  dry  herse  gan  spring, 

Which  me  thought  a  wondrous  thing, 

And  after  that  floure  and  new  seed. 

Of  which  the  people  all  tooke  heed. 

And  said,  it  was  some  great  miracle, 

Or  medicine  fine  more  thau  triacle. 

And  were  well  done  there  to  assay. 

If  it  might  ease  in  anv  way 

The  corses,  which  with  torai  light. 

They  waked  had  there  all  that  night 

Soone  did  the  lords  there  consent. 

And  all  the  people  thereto  contend 

With  easie  words  and  little  fare. 

And  made  the  queenes  visage  bare. 

Which  shewed  wsjb  to  all  a^ut. 

Wherefore  in  swoone  fell  whde  the  rout, 

And  were  so  sory,  most  and  least, 

That  long  of  weeping  they  not  ceasC^ 

Fur  of  their  lord  the  remembraunce 

Unto  them  was  such  displeasaunce. 

That  for  to  live  they  called  a  paine. 

So  were  they  very  true  and  pWne ; 

And  after  this,  the  good  abbeese 

Of  the  graine  gan  chese  and  drease 

Three,  with  her  fingers  deane  and  small, 

And  in  the  queenes  mouth  by  tale. 

One  after  other  full  easily. 

She  put  and  full  conningfy. 
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Which  shewed  soone  such  yertue, 

That  prered  was  the  medicdne  true, 

For  with  m  smiling  countenaunce 

The  qneene  uprose,  and  of  usaunce, 

As  she  was  wont,  to  every  wight 

She  made  good  cheere,  for  which  sight 

The  people  kneeling  on  the  stones. 

Thought  they  in  Heaven  were  souie  and  hones: 

And  to  the  prince  where  he  lay, 

They  went  to  make  the  same  assay ; 

And  whan  the  qneene  it  understood. 

And  how  the  medicine  was  good. 

She  prayed  she  might  have  the  graines 

Tor^le/ehimfromthepunes 

Which  she  and  he  had  hoth  endured. 

And  to  him  went,  and  so  him  cured, 

That  within  a  little  space, 

Lusty  and  fresh  on  live  he  was 

And  in  good  hele,  and  hole  of  speech, 

And  lough,  and  said,  **  Gramerey  leech," 

For  which  the  joy  throughout  the  toun. 

So  great  was  that  the  beb  sown 

Afnied  the  people,  a  joumay 

About  the  city  every  way. 

And  come  and  asked  causa  and  why, 

They  rongen  were  so  stately  t 

And  after  that  the  qneene,  th'abbesse 

Made  diligence,  or  they  would  cesse. 

Such,  that  of  ladies  soone  a  rout 

Shewing  the  qneene  was  all  about. 

And  called  by  name  echone  and  told. 

Was  none  forgotten  young  ne  old  ; 

There  might  men  see  joyes  new, 

Whan  the  medicine  fine  and  trew, 

Thus  restored  had  every  wight, 

So  well  the  qneene  as  the  kmght. 

Unto  perfit  joy  and  hele. 

That  fleting  they  were  in  such  wele 

As  foike  that  would  in  no  wise. 

Desire  more  perfit  paradise. 

And  thus,  whan  passed  was  the  sorrow. 

With  mikel  joy  soone  on  the  morrow, 

The  king,  the  queene,  and  every  lord, 

With  all  the  ladies  by  one  accord, 

A  generall  assembly 

Great  cry  through  the  country, 

The  which  after  as  their  intent 

Was  turned  to  a  parliament. 

Where  was  ordained  and  avised 

Every  thing  and  devised. 

That  please  might  to  most  and  least. 

And  there  oonduded  was  the  feast, 

Withm  the  yle  to  be  hold 

With  full  consent  of  young  and  old, 

In  the  same  wise  as  before, 

As  thing  should  be  withouten  more  ; 

And  shipped  and  thither  went. 

And  into  straunge  realmes  sent 

To  kings,  queenes,  and  duchesseSy 

To  divers  princes  and  princesses, 

Of  their  linage,  and  can  pray 

That  it  might  like  them  at  that  day 

Of  manage,  for  their  sport, 

Come  see  the  yle  and  them  disport, 

Where  should  he  jousts  and  tuitiaies, 

And  annes  done  in  other  waies, 

Signiffing  over  all  the  day. 

After  Aprin  within  May  ; 

And  was  avised  that  Uidies  tweine. 

Of  good  estate  and  well  beseine. 


With  certaine  knights  and  squiers. 

And  of  the  queenes  officers. 

In  manner  of  an  emhamade. 

With  certain  letters  closed  and  made, 

Should  take  the  barge  and  depart, 

And  seeke  my  lady  every  part. 

Till  they  her  found  for  any  thing. 

Both  charged  have  queene  and  king. 

And  as  their  ladv  and  maistres^ 

Her  to  beseke  of  gentilnes. 

At  the  day  there  for  to  been. 

And  oft  her  recommaund  the  queen. 

And  prayes  for  all  loves  to  hast, 

For,  but  she  come,  all  woll  be  wast, 

And  the  feast  a  businesse 

Without  joy  or  lustinesse  : 

And  tooke  them  tokens  and  good  speed 

Praid  Grod  send,  after  their  need. 

Forth  went  the  ladies  and  the  knights. 

And  were  out  fouzteene  dales  and  nights. 

And  brought  my  lady  in  their  barge, 

And  had  well  sped  and  done  their  charge  ; 

Whereof  the  queene  so  hartily  glad 

Was,  that,  in  soth,  such  joy  she  had 

Wham  the  ship  approdied  lond, 

That  she  my  lady  on  the  sond 

Met,  and  in  armes  so  constraine, 

That  wonder  was  behold  them  twaine. 

Which  to  my  dome  during  twelve  houres. 

Neither  for  heat  ne  watry  shoures, 

Departed  not  no  company. 

Saving  themselfe  but  none  them  by. 

But  gave  them  leiaour  at  their  ease. 

To  rehearse  joy  and  disease. 

After  the  pleasure  and  courages 

Of  their  young  and  tender  ages  : 

And  after  with  many  a  knight 

Brought  were,  where,  as  for  that  night, 

They  parted  not,  for  to  pleasaunce. 

Content  was  herte  and  countenaunce 

Both  of  the  queene  and  my  maistresse. 

This  was  that  night  their  businesse  : 

And  on  thp  morrow  with  huge  rout, 

This  prince  of  lords  him  about, 

Come  and  to  my  lady  said 

That  of  her  comming  gUd  and  well  apaid 

He  was,  and  full  conningly 

Her  thanked  and  full  heartily. 

And  lough  and  smiled,  and  said,  ^ywis, 

That  was  in  doubt  in  safety  is  :*' 

And  commaunded  do  diligence. 

And  spare  for  neither  gold  ne  spence, 

But  make  ready,  for  on  the  morow 

Wedded,  with  saint  John  to  borrow, 

He  would  be,  withouten  more. 

And  let  them  wite  this  lesse  and  more. 

The  morow  come,  and  the  service 

Of  manage,  in  such  a  wise 

Said  was,  that  with  more  honour 

Was  never  prince  ne  oonquerour 

Wedde^  ne  with  such  company 

Of  gentilnesse  in  chivaliy, 

Ne  of  ladies  so  great  routa^ 

Ne  so  beseen,  as  all  abouts 

They  were  there,  I  certifie 

You  on  my  life  withouten  lia 

And  the  feast  hold  was  in  tentis, 
As  to  tell  you  mine  entent  is, 
In  a  rome,  a  large  plaine 
Under  a  wood  in  a  champaine, 
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Betwixt  a  river  and  a  welle, 

Where  never  had  abbay,  ne  selle 

Ben,  ne  kirke,  house,  ne  villagey 

In  time  of  any  mans  age  : 

And  dured  three  mon&  the  feast. 

In  one  estate  and  never  oeast. 

From  early  the  rising  of  the  Sonne, 

Till  the  day  spent  was  and  yronne. 

In  jnstins,  danncing,  and  lustinesse. 

And  all  tm  sowned  to  gentilnesse. 

Atfd,  as  me  thought,  Uie  second  morrow. 

Whan  ended  was  jul  old  sorrow. 

And  in  surety  every  wight 

Had  with  his  lady  adept  a  night. 

The  prince,  the  queene,  and  all  the  rest, 

Unto  my  lady  made  request. 

And  her  besought  oft  and  praied 

To  mewards  to  be  well  apaied, 

And  consider  mine  old  trouth. 

And  on  my  paines  have  routl^ 

And  me  accept  to  her  servise, 

In  such  forme  and  in  such  wise, 

That  we  both  might  be  as  one, 

Thus  prayed  the  queene^  and  evSrichone  : 

And,  tor  there  should  be  no  nay, 

They  stint  justing  all  a  day. 

To  pray  my  lady  and  requere 

Be  content  and  out  of  fere. 

And  with  good  herte  make  friendly  cheare, 

And  said  it  was  a  happy  yeare  : 

At  which  she  smiled  and  said,  ywis, 

"  I  trow  well  he  my  servaunt  is. 

And  would  my  welfare,  as  I  trist, 
So  would  I  his,  and  would  he  wist 
How,  and  I  knew  that  his  trouth 

Continue  would  without  slouth. 
And  be  such  as  ye  here  report, 

Restraining  both  courage  and  sport, 
I  couth  consent  at  your  request, 

To  be  named  of  your  fest, 

And  do  after  your  usaunoe. 

In  obeying  your  pleasaunce  ; 

At  your  request  this  I  consent. 

To  please  you  in  your  entent, 

And  eke  the  soveraine  above 

Commanded  hath  me  for  to  love. 

And  before  oUier  him  prefer. 

Against  which  prince  may  be  no  wer, 

For  his  power  over  all  raisneth. 

That  other  would  for  nought  him  paineth. 

And  sith  his  will  and  yours  is  one. 

Contrary  in  me  shall  be  none." 

Tho  (as  me  thought)  the  promise 

Of  marriage  before  the  mese 

Desired  was  of  every  wight 

To  be  made  the  same  night, 

To  put  awa^  all  manor  douts 

Of  every  wight  thereabouts. 

And  so  was  do;  and  on  the  morrow. 

Whan  every  thought  and  every  sorrow 

Dislodged  was  out  of  mine  herte, 

With  eveiy  wo  and  every  smert, 

Unto  a  tent  prince  and  princes, 

Me  thought,  brought  me  and  my  maistres, 

And  said  we  were  at  full  age 

There  to  conclude  our  marriage. 

With  ladies^  knights,  and  squiers, 

And  a  great  host  of  ministers, 

With  instruments  and  sounes  diverse. 

That  long  were  here  to  rehearse. 


Which  tent  was  church  perochiall, 

Ordaint  was  in  especiall. 

For  the  feast  and  for  the  sacre, 

Where  ardibishop,  and  archdiacre 

Song  full  out  the  servise, 

After  the  customs  and  the  guise. 

And  the  churches  ordinaunce  ; 

And  alter  that  to  dine  and  dannce 

Brought  were  we,  and  to  divers  playee. 

And  for  our  speed  ech  with  prayes. 

And  merry  was  most  and  least. 

And  said  amended  was  the  feast. 

And  were  right  glad  lady  and  lord. 

Of  the  marriage  and  th*acoord. 

And  wished  us  hertes  pleasaunce, 

Joy,  hole,  and  continuance. 

And  to  the  ministrils  made  request, 

That  in  encreasing  of  the  fest. 

They  would  touch  their  cords. 

And  with  some  new  joyeux  accords, 

Moove  the  people  to  gladnesse. 

And  praid^  of  all  gentilnesse, 

Ech  to  paine  them  for  the  day. 

To  shew  his  cunning  and  his  play. 

Tho  began  sownes  mervelous 

EntunM  with  accords  joyous. 

Round  about  all  the  tents. 

With  thousands  of  instruments, 

That  every  wight  to  daunce  them  pained, 

To  be  merry  was  none  that  fained, 

Which  sowne  me  troubled  in  my  sleeps, 

That  fro  my  bed  forth  I  lepe, 

Wening  to  be  at  the  feast, 

But  wmm  I  woke  all  was  ceast, 

For  there  n*as  lady  ne  creature. 

Save  on  the  wals  old  portraiture 

Of  horsmen,  haukee,  and  hounds, 

And  hurt  deere  full  of  wounds. 

Some  like  bitten,  some  hurt  with  shot. 

And,  as  my  dreune,  seemed  that  was  not ; 

And  whan  I  wake,  and  knew  the  trouth. 

And  ye  had  seen,  of  very  routh, 

I  trow  ye  would  have  wept  a  weke. 

For  never  man  yet  halfe  so  seke; 

I  went  escaped  with  the  life. 

And  was  for  £ault  that  sword  ne  knife 

I  find  ne  might  my  life  t*abridge, 

Ne  thing  that  kerved,  ne  had  ed^, 

Wherewith  I  might  my  woful  pains  ^ 

Have  voided  with  bleeding  of  my  vains. 

Lo,  hei%  my  blisse,  lo,  here  my  paine. 

Which  to  my  lady  I  do  oomplaine, 

And  grace  and  mercy  her  requere, 

To  end  my  wo  and  busie  fere. 

And  me  accept  to  her  servise. 

After  her  service  in  such  avise. 

That  of  my  dreame  the  substaunce 

Might  tume  once  to  cognisaunce. 

And  cognisaunce  to  very  prove 

By  full  consent  and  good  leve. 

Or  els  without  more  I  pray. 

That  this  night,  or  it  be  day, 

I  mote  unto  my  dreame  retume, 

And  sleeping  so,  forth  aie  sojoume 

About  the  yle  of  pleasaunce, 

Under  my  ladies  obeisaunce. 

In  her  servise,  and  in  such  wise, 

As  it  please  her  may  to  devise. 

And  grace  ones  to  be  accept. 

Like  as  I  dreamed  whan  I  slept, 
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And  dure  a  thousand  yeare  and  ten, 
In  her  good  will,  amen,  amen. 


Fairest  of  faire,  and  goodliest  on  live, 

All  my  secret  to  you  I  plaine  and  shrive, 

Requiring  gtace  and  of  complaint, 

To  be  headed  or  martyred  as  a  saint, 

For  by  my  trouth  I  sweare,  and  by  this  booke. 

Ye  may  both  heale  and  slee  me  with  a  looke. 

Go  forth  mine  owne  true  herte  innocent, 

And  mih  bumblebee,  do  thine  observaunce. 

And  to  thy  lady  on  thy  knees  present 

Thy  senrise  new,  and  think  how  great  pleasance 

It  is  to  lire  under  th'obeisance 

Of  her  that  may  with  her  looks  soft 

Give  thee  the  bliase  that  thou  desirest  oft. 


Be  diligent,  awake,  obey,  and  drede. 
And  not  too  wild  of  thy  countenaunce, 
But  meeke  and  glad,  and  thy  nature  feed, 
To  do  each  thing  that  may  her  pleasance. 
Whan  thou  shalt  sleep,  have  aie  in  remembrance 
Th'iroage  of  her  which  may  with  lookes  soft 
Give  thee  the  blisse  that  thou  deshrest  oft 

And  if  so  be  that  thou  her  name  find 
Written  in  booke,  or  els  upon  wall, 
Looke  that  thou,  as  servaunt  true  and  kind, 
Thine  obeisaunce,  as  she  were  there  withall ; 
Faining  in  love  is  breeding  of  a  fall 
From  Uie  srace  of  her,  whose  lookes  soft 
May  give  Sie  blisse  that  thou  desirest  oft. 

Ye  that  this  ballade  read  shall, 
I  pray  yon  keepe  you  from  the  fall. 


THE  FLOWER  AND  THE  LEAF. 


A  gentlewoman  oat  of  an  arbour  in  a  grove,  aeeth  a  great  oompanle  of  knights  and  ladles  in  a  damioe  npon  the 
greene  graase :  the  which  being  ended,  they  all  kneele  downe,  and  do  honour  to  the  daiaie,  tame  to  the  flower,  and 
some  to  the  leafe.  Afterward  thia  gentlewoman  leameth  by  one  of  theae  ladies  the  meaning  hereof,  whioh  is  this : 
They  which  honour  the  flower,  a  thing  fading  with  every  blast,  are  such  as  looke  after  beautie  and  worldly  pleasure. 
But  they  that  honour  the  leafe,  whioh  abideth  with  the  root,'notwithstanding  the  frosta  and  winter  stonnflSi  are 
they  which  follow  vertne  and  during  qualities,  without  regard  of  worldly  reapecta. 
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Whan  that  Phebus  his  chair  of  gold  so  hie 
Had  whirled  up  the  sterry  sky  idoft. 
And  in  the  Boole  was  entred  certainly, 
When  shoures  sweet  of  raine  descendeid  soft, 
Causing  the  ground  fele  times  and  oft, 
Up  for  to  give  many  an  wholsome  aire. 
And  evezy  plaine  was  clothed  faire 

With  new  greene,  and  raaketh  small  floures 
To  springen  here  and  there  in  field  and  in  mede. 
So  very  good  and  wholsome  be  the  shoures. 
Thai  it  renueth  that  was  old  and  dede, 
In  winter  time  ;  and  out  of  every  sede 
Springeth  the  bearbe,  so  that  everv  wight 
Of  this  season  wexeth  glad  and  light. 

And  I  so  glad  of  the  season  swete. 

Was  hapTOd  thus  npon  a  certaine  night, 

As  I  lay  m  my  bed,  sleepe  full  unmete 

Was  onto  me,  but  why  Uiat  I  ne  might 

Rest,  I  ne  wist :  for  tnere  n'as  earthly  wight 

As  I  suppose  had  more  herts  ease 

Than  I ;  for  I  n'ad  sicknesse  nor  disease. 


Wherefore  I  mervule  greatly  of  my  selfe. 
That  J  so  long  withouten  sleepe  lay. 
And  up  I  rose  three  houres  sifter  twelfe, 
About  the  springing  of  the  day, 
And  on  I  put  my  geare  and  mine  array. 
And  to  a  pleasaunt  ji^rove  I  gan  passe, 
Long  er  the  bright  Sunne  up  risen  was. 
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In  which  were  okes  great,  streight  as  a  line, 
Under  the  which  the  grasse  so  nresh  of  hew. 
Was  newly  sprong,  and  an  eight  foot  or  nine 
Every  tree  well  fin>  his  fellow  ^w. 
With  branches  brode,  laden  with  leves  new. 
That  sprongen  out  ayen  the  sunne-shene. 
Some  very  red,  and  some  a  gUd  light  grene. 

Which  as  me  thought  was  right  a  pleasant  sight, 
And  eke  the  briddes  songe  for  to  here. 
Would  have  rejoiced  any  earthly  wight. 
And  I  that  couth  not  yet  in  no  manere 
Heare  the  nightingale  of  all  the  yeare, 
Ful  busily  herkened  with  herte  and  with  eare, 
If  I  her  voice  perceive  coud  any  where. 

And,  at  the  last^  a  path  of  little  brede 

I  found,  that  greatly  had  not  used  be, 

For  it  forgrowen  was  with  grasse  and  weede. 

That  well  nnneth  a  wighte  might  it  se  : 

Thought  I,  this  path  some  whider  goth,  parde ; 

And  so  I  followed,  till  it  me  brought 

To  right  a  pleasaunt  herber  well  ywrought, 

That  benched  was,  and  with  turfee  new 
Freshly  turved,  whereof  the  grene  sras, 
So  small,  sa^hicke,  so  short,  so  fresh  of  hew, 
That  most  like  unto  green  wool  wot  I  it  was : 
The  hegge  also  that  yede  in  compas, 
And  closed  in  all  the  greene  herbere, 
With  sicamour  was  set  and  eglatere  ; 
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Wrethen  in  fere  so  well  and  cnnningly. 

That  every  branch  and  leafe  grew  by  mesore, 

Plaine  as  a  bord,  of  an  height  by  and  by, 

I  sie  never  thing  I  you  ensure, 

So  well  done ;  for  he  that  tooke  the  core 

It  to  make  ytrow,  did  all  his  peine 

To  make  it  passe  all  tho  that  men  have  seine. 

And  shapen  was  this  herber  roofe  and  all 
As  a  prety  parlour ;  and  also 
The  h^ge  as  thicke  as  a  castle  wall, 
That  wl^  that  list  without  to  stond  or  go, 
Though  he  would  all  day  prion  to  and  fro. 
He  should  not  see  if  there  were  any  wisht 
Within  Or  no ;  but  one  within  well  might 

Perodve  all  tho  that  yeden  there  without 

In  the  field,  that  was  on  every  side 

Covered  with  com  and  grasse,  that  out  of  doubt. 

Though  one  would  seeke  all  the  world  wide^ 

So  ridi  a  fielde  eoud  not  be  espide 

On  no  coast,  as  of  the  quantity, 

For  of  all  good  thing  there  was  plenty. 

And  I  that  all  this  pleasaunt  sight  sie, 
Thought  sodainly  I  felt  so  sweet  an  aire 
Of  the  eglentere,  that  oertainely 
There  is  no  hert,  I  dome,  in  such  dispaire, 
Ne  with  thoughts  froward  and  contraire. 
So  overlaid,  but  it  should  aooae  have  bote. 
If  it  had  ones  fdt  this  savour  sote. 

And  as  I  stood  and  cast  aside  mine  eie, 

I  wsjB  ware  of  the  fairest  medler  tree, 

That  ever  yet  in  all  my  life  I  eie. 

As  full  of  bloBBomes  as  it  might  be. 

Therein  a  goldfinch  leaping  pretile 

Fro  bough  to  bough  ;  and,  as  him  list,  he  eet 

Here  and  there  of  buds  and  floures  sweet. 

And  to  the  herber  side  was  joyning 
This  Cure  tree,  of  which  I  have  you  told. 
And  at  the  hst  the  brid  began  to  sing. 
Whan  he  had  eaten  what  he  eat  wold  ; 
So  passing  sweetly,  that  by  manifold 
It  was  more  pleasaunt  than  I  ooud  devise. 
And  whan  hiis  song  was  ended  in  this  wise, 

The  nightineale  with  so  meny  a  note 

Answ^ed  hun,  that  all  the  wood  rong 

So  sodainly,  that  as  it  were  a  sote, 

I  stood  astonied,  so  was  I  with  the  song 

Thorow  ravished,  that  till  late  and  long,' 

I  ne  wist  in  what  place  I  was,  ne  where ; 

And  ayen,  me  thought,  she  song  ever  by  mine  ere. 

Wherefore  I  waited  about  busily 
On  every  side,  if  I  her  might  see  ; 
And,  at  the  last,  I  gan  full  well  aspy 
Where  she  sat  in  a  fresh  grene  laurer  tree. 
On  the  further  side  even  right  by  me. 
That  gave  so  passing  a  delicious  smel^ 
According  to  the  eglentere  full  welL 

Whereof  I  had  so  inly  great  pleasure, 
That,  as  me  thought,  I  surely  ravished  was 
Into  Paradise,  where  my  decore 
Was  for  to  be,  and  no  ferther  passe 
As  for  that  day,  and  on  the  sote  grasse 
I  sat  me  downe,  for  as  for  mine  entent. 
The  birdes  song  was  more  convenient, 


And  more  pleasaunt  to  me  by  many  foM, 
Than  meat  or  drinke,  or  any  other  Ubing, 
Thereto  the  herber  was  so  fresh  and  ecOd, 
The  wholesome  savours  eke  so  eomfortuis* 
That,  as  I  demed,  sith  the  beginning 
Of  the  world  was  never  seene  er  thaia 
So  pleasaunt  a  ground  of  none  earthly  man. 

And  as  I  sat  the  birds  barkening  thnsy 
Me  thought  that  I  heard  vmces  sodainly. 
The  most  sweetest  and  most  deBdooB 
That  ever  any  wight  I  trow  truly 
Heard  in  their  life,  for  the  armony 
And  sweet  accord  was  in  so  good  mosike^ 
That  the  vdoe  to  angels  most  was  like. 

At  the  last,  out  of  a  grove  even  by. 

That  was  right  goodly  and  pleasaunt  to  siglit, 

I  sie  where  there  came  singing  lustily 

A  world  of  ladies  ;  but,  to  tell  aright 

Their  great  beauty,  it  lieth  not  in  my  ii4^it» 

Ne  their  array ;  nevertfaelesae  I  shall 

Tell  you  a  part,^thongh  I  speake  not  of  alL 

The  snrootes  white  of  velvet  wele  sittinj^ 
They  were  in  cladde ;  and  the  semei 
As  it  were  a  manere  gamishine, 
Was  set  with  emerands  one  and  one, 
By  and  by  ;  but  many  a  riche  stone 
Was  set  on  the  purfiles,  out  of  dout. 
Of  ookns,  sieves,  and  traines  round  about. 

As  great  pearies  round  and  orient, 
Diamonds  fine,  and  mbies  red,^ 
And  many  another  stone  of  which  I  went 
The  names  now ;  and  everich  on  her  head 
A  rich  fret  of  gold,  which  without  dread 
Was  full  of  stately  riche  stones  set. 
And  every  lady  had  a  ehapelet 


On  her  head  of  [branches]  fresh  and 

So  wele  wrought  and  so  m^rekmsly. 

That  it  was  a  noble  sight  to  seoe. 

Some  of  laurer,  and  some  full  pleasaimtly 

Had  ehapelets  of  woodbind,  and  sadly 

Some  of  agnui  ctuiut  were  also 

Chapelets  fresh ;  but  there  were  many  of  tho 

That  daunoed,  and  eke  song  fuD  soberiy. 
But  all  they  yede  in  manner  of  compaee, 
But  one  there  yede  in  mid  the  company. 
Sole  by  her  selfe,  but  all  followed  the  paee 
That  she  kepte,  whose  heavenly  figured 
So  pleasaunt  was,  and  her  wele  shuie  penon. 
That  of  beauty  she  past  hem  everidioo. 

And  more  richly  beseene,  by  many  fold 
She  was  also  in  every  maner  thing. 
On  her  head  full  pleasaunt  to  behold, 
A  crowne  of  golde  rich  for  any  king, 
A  braunch  of  agnus  caahu  eke  beaSnng 
In  her  hand  ;  and  to  my  sight  truly. 
She  lady  was  of  the  company. 

And  she  began  a  roundell  Instely, 
That  *<  Stue  lefoyle,  deven  mojf,**  men  eall, 
**  Siene  ei  mon  joig  ooutr  est  endormif^ 
And  than  the  company  answered  all. 
With  voices  sweet  entuned,  and  so  small. 
That  me  thought  it  the  sweetest  mdody 
That  ever  I  heard  in  my  life  soothly. 
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And  thus  tbey  eame,  dauncing  and  nnging 
Into  the  middes  of  the  mede  eehone, 
Before  the  herber  where  I  was  mtting, 
Andy  God  wot,  me  thought  I  was  wel  bigone, 
For  than  I  might  avise  hem  one  by  one, 
Who  fairest  was,  who  coud  best  dance  or  aing^ 
Or  who  most  womanly  was  in  sll  thing. 

They  had  not  damiced  but  a  little  throw. 

Whan  that  I  hearde  ferre  off  sodainly. 

So  great  a  noise  of  thundering  tmmpes  blow. 

As  though  it  should  have  departed  tne  skie ; 

And  after  that  within  a  while  I  sie, 

From  the  same  grore  where  the  huUes  come  oat, 

Of  men  of  armes  comming  such  a  root. 

As  all  the  men  on  earth  had*  been  assembled 
In  that  place,  wele  horsed  for  the  nones, 
Storing  so  fast,  that  all  the  earth  trembled : 
But  for  to  speake  of  riches  and  [of]  stones. 
And  men  and  horse,  I  trow  the  large  wones. 
Of  Pretir  John,  ne  all  his  tresory. 
Might  not  nnneth  have  boght  the  tenth  party 

Of  their  array :  who  so  list  heare  more, 
I  shall  rehearse,  so  as  I  can,  a  lite. 
Out  of  the  grove,  that  I  spake  of  before, 
I  sie  come  first  all  in  their  dokes  white, 
A  company,  that  ware  for  their  delite, 
Chapelets  fresh  of  okes  seriall. 
Newly  Bprong,  and  trumpets  Uiey  were  all. 

On  every  trumpe  hanging  a  broad  banere 
Of  fine  tartarium  were  full  richely  bete. 
Every  trumpet  his  lords  armes  here. 
About  their  neekes  with  great  pearles  sete 
CoUers  brode,  for  cost  they  would  not  leto. 
As  it  would  seem,  for  their  schoohones  eehone. 
Were  set  about  with  many  a  precious  stone. 

Their  harse  hameis  was  all  white  also. 
And  after  them  next  in  one  company, 
Came  kings  of  armes,  and  no  mo. 
In  clokes  of  white  cloth  of  gold  richly  ; 
Chapeleto  of  greene  on  their  heads  on  hie. 
The  crowns  that  they  on  their  scocbones  bere^ 
Were  set  with  pearle,  ruby,  and  saphere. 

And  eke  great  diamondes  many  one  ; 

But  all  their  horse  harneis  and  other  geare 

Was  in  a  sute  according  everichone. 

As  ye  have  heard  the  foresaid  trumpets  were ; 

And  by  seeming  they  were  nothing  to  lere, 

And  their  guidmg  they  did  so  manerly. 

And  after  hem  came  a  great  company 

Of  heraudes  and  pursevauntes  eke, 
Arraied  in  clothes  of  white  velvet. 
And  hardily  they  were  no  thins  to  soke, 
How  they  on  them  should  the  hameis  set ; 
And  every  man  had  on  a  chapelet ; 
Scocfaones  and  eke  horse  hameis  indede, 
They  had  in  sute  of  hem  that  'fore  hem  yede. 

I  Next  al|er  hem  came  in  armour  bright 
I  All  save  their  heades,  seemely  knightes  nine, 
,  And  every  claspe  and  naile,  as  to  my  sight. 
Of  their  hameis  were  of  red  golde  fine, 
With  cloth  of  gold,  and  furred  with  ermine 
I  Were  the  trappoures  of  their  stedes  strong. 
Wide  and  laige,  that  to  the  ground  did  hong. 


And  every  bosse  of  bridle  and  paitrell 
That  they  had,  was  worth,  as  I  would  weiie, 
A  thousand  pound  ;  and  on  their  heades  well 
Dressed  were  crownes  of  laurer  grene. 
The  best  made  that  ever  I  had  sene. 
And  every  knight  had  after  him  riding 
Three  henchemen  on  him  AwaiUng. 

Of  which  every  [first]  on  a  short  tronchoun 
His  lordes  helme  bare,  so  richly  dight. 
That  the  worst  was  worthe  the  ransoun 
Of  [any]  king ;  the  second  a  shield  bright 
Bare  at  his  iMtcke  ;  the  thred  bare  upright 
A  mighty  spere,  full  sharpe  ground  and  kene. 
And  every  childe  ware  of  leaves  grene 

A  fresh  chapelet  upon  his  haires  bright ; 
And  clokes  white  of  fine  velvet  they  ware, 
Their  steeds  trapped  and  raied  right 
Without  difference  as  their  lordes  were. 
And  after  hem  on  many  a  fresh  corsere. 
There  came  of  armed  knighto  such  a  rout. 
That  they  bespread  the  large  field  about. 

And  all  they  ware  after  their  degrees 
Chapelets  newe  made  of  laurer  grene, 
Some  of  [the]  oke,  and  some  of  other  trees, 
Some  in  their  bonds  bare  bouffhes  shene. 
Some  of  laurer,  and  some  of  okes  kene, 
Some  of  hauthome,  and  some  of  [the]  woodbind, 
And  many  mo  which  I  had  not  in  mind. 

And  so  they  came,  their  horses  freshly  stering, 
With  bloody  sownes  of  hir  trompes  loud  ; 
There  sie  I  many  an  uncouth  disguising 
In  the  array  of  these  knightes  proud. 
And  at  the  last  as  evenly  as  they  coud. 
They  took  their  places  in  middes  of  the  mede. 
And  every  knight  turned  his  hones  hede 

To  his  fellow,  and  lightly  Uid  a  spere 

In  the  rest ;  and  so  justes  began 

On  every  part  about  here  and  there ; 

Some  brake  his  spere,  some  drew  down  hors  and 

About  the  field  astray  the  steedes  ran  ;        [man, 

And  to  behold  their  rule  and  govemaunoe, 

I  you  ensure  it  was  a  great  pleaaaunce. 

And  so  the  justes  last  an  houre  and  more  ; 
But  tho,  that  crowned  were  in  laurer  grene, 
Wan  the  prise  ;  their  dinte  were  so  sore. 
That  there  was  none  ayenst  hem  might  suatene. 
And  the  justing  all  was  left  off  dene^ 
And  fro  their  horse  the  ninth  alight  anone. 
And  so  did  all  the  renmant  everichone. 

And  forth  they  prede  togider,  twain  and  twain. 

That  to  behold  it  was  a  worUiy  sight. 

Toward  the  ladies  on  the  greene  plam. 

That  song  and  daunoed  as  I  said  now  right : 

The  ladies  as  soone  as  they  goodly  might, 

They  brake  of  both  the  song  and  dance, 

And  yede  to  meet  hem  with  ful  gUd  semblaunce. 

And  every  lady  tooke  full  womanly 
By  the  bond  a  knight,  and  forth  they  yede 
Unto  a  faire  Uurer  tlutt  stood  fast  by, 
With  leves  lade  the  boughes  of  great  brede  ; 
And  to  my  dome  there  never  was  indede 
Man,  that  had  scene  halfe  so  faire  a  tre  ; 
For  underneath  there  might  it  well  have  be 
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An  hundred  persons  at  their  owne  plessunee 
Shjulowed  fro  the  heat  of  Phebos  bright, 
So  that  they  should  have  felt  no  grevaunce 
Of  raine  ne  haile  that  hem  hurte  might. 
The  savour,  eke,  rejoice  would  any  wight 
That  had  be  sicke  or  melanoolious ; 
It  was  80  Tory  good  and  yertuoua. 

And  with  great  reverence  they  enelined  low 
To  the  tree  so  soot  and  laire  of  hew  ; 
And  after  that,  within  a  little  throw, 
They  began  to  sing  and  daunce  of  new, 
Some  song  of  love,  some  plaining  of  untrew, 
Environing  the  tree  that  stood  upright ; 
And  ever  yede  a  lady  and  a  knight 

And  at  the  last  I  cast  mine  eye  aside, 
And  was  ware  of  a  lusty  company 
That  came  roming  out  of  the  field  wide, 
Hond  in  bond  a  knight  and  a  lady  ; 
The  ladies  all  in  surootes,  that  richely 
Purfiled  were  with  many  a  rich  stone. 
And  every  knight  of  green  ware  mantles  on, 

Embrouded  well  so  as  the  sureotes  were. 
And  everich  had  a  chapelet  on  her  bed. 
Which  did  right  well  upon  the  shining  here, 
Made  of  goodly  floures  white  and  red. 
The  knightes  eke,  that  they  in  honde  led. 
In  sute  of  hem  ware  diapelets  everichone^ 
And  before  hem  went  minstrels  many  one, 

As  harpes,  pipes,  lutes,  and  santry 

AUe  in  greene  ;  and  on  their  heades  bare 

Of  divers  floures  made  full  crafltely. 

All  in  a  sute  goodly  chapelets  they  ware  ; 

And  so  dauncinff  into  the  mede  they  fare. 

In  mid  the  which  they  found  a  tuft  that  was 

All  oversprad  with  floures  in  compas. 

Whereto  they  enelined  everichone 

With  great  reverence,  and  that  full  humbly  ; 

And,  at  the  last,  there  began,  anone, 

A  lady  for  to  sing  right  womanly, 

A  ba^aret  in  praising  the  daisie  ; 

For  as  me  thought  among  her  notes  swete, 

She  said  «  ^t  douce  eti  la  MargareteJ* 

Than  they  alle  answered  her  in  fere. 
So  passingly  well,  and  so  pleasauntly. 
That  it  was  a  blisful  noise  to  here. 
But  I  n*ot  how  it  happed,  suddainly. 
As  about  noone,  the  Sunne  so  fervently 
Waxe  bote,  that  the  prety  tender  floures 
Had  lost  the  beauty  of  hir  fresh  coloures. 

Forshronke  with  heat,  the  ladles  eke  to-brent, 

That  they  ne  wist  where  they  hem  might  bestow  ; 

The  knightes  swelt  for  lack  of  shade  me  shent. 

And  after  that,  within  a  little  throw. 

The  wind  began  so  sturdily  to  blow, 

That  down  goeth  all  the  floures  everichone. 

So  that  in  all  the  mede  there  left  not  one  ; 

Save  such  as  succoured  were  among  the  leves 
Fro  every  storme  that  might  hem  assaile. 
Growing  under  [the]  hegges  and  thicke  greves  ; 
And  after  that,  there  came  a  storme  of  haile, 
Aud  raine  in  fere,  so  that  withouten  faile. 
The  ladies  ne  the  knightes  n*ade  o  threed 
Drie  on  them,  so  dropping  was  hir  weed. 


And  whan  the  storm  was  deane  paswirt  »i 
Tho  in  white  that  stood  under  thie  tree. 
They  felt  nothing  of  the  great  affrmy. 
That  they  in  greene  without  had  in  ybe. 
To  them  they  yede  for  routh  and  pite, 
Them  to  comfort  after  their  great  " 
So  faine  they  were  the  helplesse  for  to 
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Than  I  wub  ware  how  one  of  hem  in  grene 
Had  on  a  crowne  rich  and  well  sitting. 
Wherefore  1  domed  well  she  was  a  queue. 
And  tho  in  ereene  on  her  were  awaiting  ; 
The  ladies  then  in  white  that  were  comming 
Toward  them,  and  the  knights  in  fere 
Began  to  comfort  hem,  and  make  hem  diere. 

The  queen  in  white,  that  was  of  great  beauty. 
Took  bv  the  hond  the  queen  that  was  in  grene^ 
And  said,  *<  Suster,  I  have  right  great  pity 
Of  your  annoy,  and  of  the  troublous  tene. 
Wherein  ye  and  your  company  have  bene 
So  long,  alas  I  and  if  that  it  you  please 
To  go  with  me,  I  shall  do  you  the 


*  In  all  the  pleasure  that  I  can  or  may  f 

Whereof  the  other  humbly  as  she  mighty 

Thanked  her  ;  for  in  right  ill  array 

She  wuB  with  storm  and  heat  I  you  bebight. 

And  every  lady  then  anone  right 

That  were  in  white,  one  of  them  took  in  grene 

By  the  bond,  which  whan  the  knights  had 


In  like  wise  ech  of  them  tooke  a  knight 
Ciadde  in  greene,  and  forth  with  hem  they  hani, 
To  an  hegge,  where  they  anon  right, 
To  make^eir  justs  they  would  not  spare 
Boughes  to  hew  down,  and  eke  trees  square, 
Wherwith  they  made  hem  stately  Area  great. 
To  dry  their  clothes  that  were  wringing 


And  after  that  of  hearbes  that  there  grew. 
They  made  foe  blisters  of  the  Sunne  bieiming^ 
Very  good  and  wholesome  ointments  new. 
Where  that  they  yede  the  sick  fast  anointing ; 
And  after  that  Uiey  yede  about  gadering 
Pleasaunt  salades  which  they  made  hem  eat^ 
For  to  refresh  theur  great  unkindly  heat 

The  lady  of  the  Leafe  than  began  to  pray 
Her  of  the  Floure  (for  so  to  my  seeming 
They  should  be  as  by  their  array) 
To  soupe  with  her,  and  eke  for  any  thing. 
That  she  should  with  her  all  her  people  bring ; 
And  she  ayen  in  right  goodly  manere, 
Thanketh  her  of  her  most  friendly  cheare, 

Saying  plainely,  that  she  would  obav 
With  all  her  hert  all  her  commaundement ; 
And  then,  anon,  without  longer  delay 
The  lady  of  the  Leafe  hath  one  ysent 
For  a  palfray,  after  her  intent, 
Arrayed  well  and  faire  in  hameis  of  gold. 
For  nothing  lacked,  that  to  him  long  shold. 

And  after  that  to  all  her  company 
She  made  to  purvey  horse  and  every  thing 
That  they  needed,  and  than  full  lustily, 
Even  by  the  herber  where  I  was  sitting 
They  passed  all  so  pleasantly  singing, 
That  it  would  have  comforted  any  wight ; 
But  then  I  sie  a  passing  wonder  sight 
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For  then  the  mghtiogale,  that  all  the  day 
Had  in  the  laurer  sate,  and  did  her  might 
The  whole  aenrice  to  sing  longing  to  May, 
All  sodainly  began  to  take  her  flight ; 
And  to  the  lady  of  the  Leafe  forthright 
She  flewy  and  set  her  on  her  hond  softly. 
Which  ynm  a  thing  I  marveled  of  greatly. 

The  goldfinch  eke,  that  fro  the  medler  tree 
Was  fled  for  heat  into  the  bushes  cold. 
Unto  the  lady  of  the  Flower  gan  flee, 
And  on  her  hond  he  set  him  as  he  wold. 
And  pleasaantly  his  winges  gan  to  fold  ; 
And  for  to  sing  they  pained  nem  both  as  sore. 
As  they  had  do  of  idl  the  day  before. 

And  so  these  ladies  rode  forth  a  ppreat  pace. 
And  all  the  rout  of  knightes  eke  m  fere  ; 
And  I  that  had  seen  all  this  wonder  case. 
Thought  I  would  assay  in  some  manere, 
To  know  fully  the  trouth  of  this  matere  ; 
And  what  they  were  that  rode  so  pleasantly: 
And  whan  they  were  the  herber  passed  by, 

I  drest  me  forth,  and  happed  to  mete,  anone. 
Right  a  fairer  lady,  I  do  you  ensure ; 
And  she  came  riding  by  herselfe  alone, 
Alle  in  white,  with  semblance  ful  demure ; 
I  salued  her,  and  bad  good  aventure 
Might  her  befall,  as  I  ooud  most  humbly  ; 
And  she  answered,  **  My  donghter,  gramercy  I" 

«  Madame,"  quoth  I, « if  that  I  durst  enquere 
Of  you,  I  would  faine  of  that  company 

I  Wite  what  they  be  that  past  by  this  arbere  1" 
And  she  ayen  answered  right  friendly  ; 

I  **  My  fidre  doughter,  all  tho  that  passed  here  by 
In  white  clothing,  be  servaunts  everichone 
Unto  the  Leafe,  and  I  my  selfe  am  one. 

"  See  ye  not  her  that  crowned  is,'*  quoth  she, 
«  All  in  white  !"— «« Madame,"  quoth  I, "  yes :" 
^'  That  is  Diane,  goddesse  of  chastite. 
And  for  because  that  she  a  maiden  is. 
In  her  hond  the  braunch  she  beareth  this. 
That  afftiut  eastus  men  call  properly  ; 
And  all  the  ladies  in  her  company, 

"  Which  ye  se  of  that  hearbe  chapelets  weare. 
Be  such  as  ban  kept  alway  hir  maidenheed : 
And  all  they  that  of  laurer  chapelets  beare. 
Be  such  as  hardy  were  and  manly  in  deed. 
Victorious  name  which  never  may  be  dede  ! 
And  all  they  were  so  worthy  of  hir  hond. 
In  hir  time  that  none  might  hem  withstond. 

**  And  tho  that  weare  chapelets  on  their  hede 
Of  fresh  woodbind,  be  such  as  never  were 
To  love  untrue  in  word,  thought,  ne  dede, 
But  aye  stedlast,  ne  for  pleasaunce,  ne  fere, 
Though  that  they  should  their  hertes  all  to-tere, 
Would  never  flit  but  ever  were  stedfiist. 
Till  that  their  lives  there  asunder  brast." 

**  Now  (aire  madame,"  quoth  I,  ^  yet  I  would  pray 

Your  ladiship,  if  that  it  mighte  be. 

That  I  might  knowe  by  some  maner  way, 

Sith  that  it  hath  liked  your  beaute. 

The  trouth  of  these  ladies  for  to  tell  me, 

What  that  these  knightes  be  in  rich  armour, 

And  what  tho  be  in  grene  and  weare  the  flour  I 


*  And  why  that  some  did  reverence  to  that  tre, 

And  some  unto  the  plot  of  floures  faire  1  *' 

"  With  rightgood  wilt  my  fair  doughter,"  quoth  she, 

*'  Sith  your  desire  is  good  and  debonaire ; 

Tho  nine  crowned  be  very  exemplaire, 

Of  all  honour  longing  to  chivalry. 

And  those  certaine  be  called  the  Nine  Worthy, 

**  Which  ye  may  see  [now]  riding  all  before, 
That  in  hir  time  did  many  a  noble  dede. 
And  for  their  worthines  full  oft  have  bore 
The  crowne  of  laurer  leaves  on  their  hede, 
As  ve  may  in  your  old  bookes  rede ; 
And  how  that  he  that  was  a  oonquerour, 
Had  by  laurer  alway  his  most  honour. 

**  And  tho  that  beare  bowes  in  their  hond 
Of  the  precious  laurer  so  notable, 
Be  such  as  were,  I  woU  ye  understond, 
Noble  knightes  of  the  round  table. 
And  eke  tne  Douseperis  honourable. 
Which  they  beare  in  signe  of  victory; 
It  is  witnesse  of  their  deeds  mightily. 

**  Eke  there  be  knightes  old  of  the  garter, 
That  in  hir  time  did  right  worthily. 
And  the  honour  they  did  to  the  laurer. 
Is  for  by  it  they  have  their  laud  wholly. 
Their  triumph  eke,  and  martiall  glory  ; 
Which  unto  them  is  more  parfite  richesse. 
Than  any  wight  imagine  can  or  gesse. 

"  For  one  leafe  given  of  that  noble  tree 
To  any  wight  that  hath  done  worthily. 
And  it  be  done  so  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Is  more  honour  than  any  thing  earthly  ; 
Witnes  of  Rome  that  founder  was  truly 
Of  all  knighthood  and  deeds  marvelous. 
Record  I  take  of  Titus  Livius. 

**  And  as  for  her  that  crowned  is  in  greene, 

It  is  Flora,  of  these  floures  goddesse, 

And  all  that  here  on  her  awaiting  beene. 

It  are  such  folk  that  loved  idlenesse. 

And  not  delite  in  no  businesse. 

But  for  to  hunt  and  hauke,  and  pley  in  modes. 

And  many  other  suchlike  idle  dedes. 

And  for  the  great  delite  and  pleasaunce 
They  have  to  the  floure,  and  so  reverently 
They  unto  it  do  such  obeisaunce 
As  ve  may  se." — *^  Now  &ire  Madame,"  quoth  I, 
*'  If  I  durst  aske  what  is  the  cause  and  why, 
That  knightes  have  the  ensigne  of  honour. 
Rather  by  the  leafe  than  the  flour  t" 

*<  Soothly  doughter,"  quod  she,  ^  this  is  the  trouth  ; 

For  knightes  ever  should  be  persevering. 

To  seeke  honour  without  feintise  or  slouUi ; 

Fro  wele  to  better  in  all  manner  thing  ; 

In  signe  of  which  with  leaves  aye  lasting. 

They  be  rewarded  after  their  degre. 

Whose  lusty  green  May  may  not  appaired  be, 

<'  But  ale  keping  their  beautie  fresh  and  greene. 
For  there  n'is  storme  that  may  hem  deface, 
Haile  nor  snow,  wiiide  nor  frosts  kene, 
Wherfore  they  have  this  property  and  grace; 
And  for  the  floure,  within  a  little  space 
Well  be  [all  J  lost,  so  simple  of  nature 
They  be,  that  tlicy  no  greevauce  may  endure. 
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**  And  every  stonne  wSU  blow  them  soone  away, 

Ne  they  last  not  bat  for  a  seaaon  ; 

That  is  the  cafue,  the  very  trouth  to  nay, 

That  they  may  not  by  no  way  of  reason      * 

Be  put  to  no  such  occupation." 

«  Madame,''  quoth  I,  **  with  all  mme  whole  serrise 

I  thanke  you  now,  in  my  most  humble  wise, 

**  For  now  I  am  ascertained  throughly, 

Of  every  thing  [that]  I  desired  to  kuow." 

<<  I  am  right  glad  that  I  have  said  sothly. 

Ought  to  your  pleasure,  if  ye  will  me  trow,** 

Quod  she  ayen,  "  but  to  whom  do  ye  owe 

Your  service  1  and  which  will  ye  honour, 

Tel  me  I  pray,  this  yere  I  the  Leafe  or  the  Flonrt " 


<*  Madame,"  quoth  I,  ^  though  I  least  worthy, 
Unto  the  Leafe  I  owe  mine  observaunce  : " 
**  That  is,"  quod  she, "  right  well  done  certainly  ; 
And  I  pray  God  to  honour  you  avaunoe. 
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And  kepe  you  fro  the  wicked  remerabnuinoe 

Of  Malebcrach,  and  all  his  crueltie^ 

And  all  that  good  and  well  conditioned  be. 

"  For  here  may  I  no  longer  now  abide, 

I  must  follow  the  great  company, 

That  ve  may  see  yonder  before  yjon  ride.' 

And  /orth  as  I  couth  most  hnmUy, 

I  tooke  my  leve  of  her,  as  she  gan  hie. 

After  them  as  fast  as  ever  she  migh^ 

And  I  drow  homeward,  for  it  was  nigh  nigfat. 

And  put  all  that  I  had  seene  in  writiilg. 
Under  support  of  them  that  lust  it  to  rede. 
O  little  booke,  thou  art  so  unoonning,' 
How  darst  thou  put  thy  self  in  prees  for  drede ! 
It  is  wonder  that  thou  wexest  not  rede  1 
Sith  that  thou  west  full  lite  who  shall  behold 
Thy  rude  langage,  full  boistously  unfold. 
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A  THOUSAND  times  I  have  heard  men  tell. 
That  there  is  joy  in  Heaven,  and  pain  in  Hell, 
And  I  accord  it  wele  tliat  it  is  so, 
But  nathelesse  yet  wote  I  wele  also. 
That  there  n'is  non  dwelling  in  this  countre, 
That  either  hath  in  Heaven  or  in  Hell  ybe, 
Ne  may  of  it  none  other  wales  witten. 
But  as  he  heard  sayd,  or  found  it  written, 
For  by  assay  there  may  no  man  it  preve. 

But  God  forbede  but  men  should  leve 
Wei  more  thing  than  they  have  seen  with  eye, 
Men  shall  nat  wenen  every  thing  a  lie 
But  if  himself  he  seeth,  or  els  it  dooth, 
For,  God  wote,  thing  is  never  the  lease  soth, 
Though  every  wight  ne  may  it  not  ysee. 
Bemiurde  the  monke  ne  saugh  all,  parde. 
Than  mote  we  to  bookes  that  we  find, 
(Through  which  that  old  things  ben  in  mind) 
And  to  the  doctrine  of  the  old  wise, 
Yeve  credence,  in  every  skilful  wise. 
That  tellen  of  the  old  appreved  stories, 
Of  holines,  of  reignes,  of  victories. 
Of  love,  of  hate,  and  other  sundry  things, 
Of  which  I  may  not  make  rehearsings : 
And  if  that  old  bookes  were  away, 
Ylome  were  of  all  remembraunce  the  kay. 

Well  ought  us  than,  honouren  and  beleve 
These  bookes,  there  we  ban  none  other  preve. 

And  as  for  me,  though  that  I  can  but  lite. 
On  bookes  for  to  rede  I  me  delite. 
And  to  hem  yeve  I  faith  and  full  credence. 
And  in  mine  herte  have  hem  in  reverence 
So  hertely,  that  there  is  game  none, 
That  fro  my  bookes  nuJceth  me  to  gone. 


But  it  be  seldome  on  the  holy  daie. 
Save  certainly,  whan  that  the  month  of  Ifay 
Is  comen,  and  that  I  heare  the  foules  mng. 
And  that  the  floures  ginnen  for  to  springs 
Farwell  my  booke,  and  my  devotion. 

Now  have  I  thain  eke  this  condition, 
That  of  all  the  floures  in  the  mode. 
Than  love  I  most  these  floures  white  and  rede, 
Soch  that  men  callen  daisies  in  our  toun. 
To  hem  J  have  so  great  affectioun. 
As  I  sayd  erst,  whan  comen  is  the  May, 
That  in  my  bedde  there  dawetfa  me  no  day. 
That  I  nam  up  and  walking  in  the  mede. 
To  seen  this  floure  ayenst  we  Sunne  spiede, 
Whan  it  up  riseth  early  by  the  morrow. 
That  blisfuil  sight  softenew  all  my  sorow. 
So  glad  am  I,  whan  that  I  have  presence 
Of  it,  to  done  it  all  reverence, 
As  she  that  is  of  all  floures  the  floure. 
Fulfilled  of  all  vertue  and  honoure. 
And  every  ylike  faire,  and  fresh  of  hewe. 
And  ever  I  love  it,  and  ever  ylike  newe. 
And  ever  shall,  till  that  mine  herte  die. 
All  sweare  I  not,  of  this  I  well  not  lie. 

There  loved  no  wight  hotter  in  his  life. 
And  whan  that  it  is  eve  I  renne  blithe. 
As  sone  as  ever  the  Sunne  ginneth  west. 
To  seen  this  floure,  how  it  woU  go  to  rest, 
For  feare  of  night,  so  hateth  she  derkenesse. 
Her  chore  is  plainly  spred  in  the  brightnease 
Of  the  Sunne,  for  there  it  well  undose : 
Alas,  that  I  ne  had  English  rime,  or  prose 
SuflBsaunt  this  floure  to  praise  aright. 
But  helpeth  ye,  that  ban  conning  and  might. 
Ye  lovers,  tliat  can  make  of  sentement. 
In  this  case  ought  ye  be  diUgent, 
To  forthren  me  somewhat  in  my  labour. 
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Whether  ye  been  with  the  lefe  or  with  the  flour, 
For  well  I  wote,  that  ye  han  here  befome 
Of  making  ropen,  and  had  alway  the  come, 
And  I  oome  after,  glening  here  and- there, 
And  am  full  glad  if  I  may  find  an  eare, 
Of  any  goodly  worde  that  ye  han  left, 
And  though  it  happen  me  to  rehearaen  eft, 
That  ye  han  in  your  ireshe  songes  sayd, 
Forbeareth  me,  and  beth  not  evill  apayd, 
Sith  that  ye  se,  I  doe  it  in  the  honour 
Of  love,  and  eke  of  service  of  the  flour, 
Whom  that  I  aerve,  aa  I  have  wit  or  might, 
She  is  the  derenesse  and  the  very  light. 
That  in  this  derke  world  me  wint  and  ledeth  ; 
The  herte  within  my  sorowfuU  brest  you  dredeth. 
And  loveth  so  sore,  that  ye  ben  rerily 
The  maistres  of  my  wit,  and  nothing  I, 
My  word,  my  workes,  is  knit  so  in  your  bonde 
That  as  an  harpe  obeieth  to  the  honde. 
And  noake  it  soune  after  his  fingering. 
Right  so  mowe  ye  out  of  mine  herte  bring, 
Soch  Toice,  right  as  you  list,  to  laugh  or  pain  ; 
Be  ye  my  guide,  and  lady  soverain  I 
As  to  mine  yearthly  6o<^  to  you  I  call, 
Both  in  this  werke,  and  my  sorowes  all. 
^ut  wherefore  that  I  spake  to  yeve  credence 
To  old  stories,  and  done  hem  reverence. 
And  that  men  musten  more  thing  bileve 
That  men  may  seen  at  eye  or  els  prove, 
That  shall  I  sein,  whan  diat  I  see  my  time, 
I  may  nat  all  atones  speake  in  rime ; 
My  busie  ghost,  that  thursteth  alway  new. 
To  seen  this  flour  so  yong,  so  fresh  of  hew, 
Constrained  me,  with  so  gredy  desune. 
That  in  my  herte  I  fele  yet  the  fire. 
That  made  me  rise  ere  it  were  day. 
And  this  was  now  the  first  morow  of  May, 
With  dreadfoll  herte  and  glad  devotion 
For  to  been  at  the  resurrection 
Of  this  flonre,  whan  that  it  should  unclose 
Again  the  Sunne,  that  rose  as  redde  as  rose. 
That  in  the  brest  was  of  the  beast  that  day, 
That  Angenores  daughter  ladde  away : 
And  doune  on  knees,  anon,  right  I  me  sette. 
And  as  I  could,  this  fresh  floure  I  grette. 
Kneeling  alway,  till  it  unclosed  was, 
Upon  the  small,  soft,  swete  gras. 
That  was  with  floures  swete  embrouded  all. 
Of  such  swetenesse,  and  soch  odour  over  all, 
That  for  to  speake  of  gomme,  herbe,  or  tree. 
Comparison  may  not  ymaked  be. 
For  It  surmounteth  pUinly  all  odoures. 
And  of  ridie  beaute  of  floures  : 
Forgotten  had  the  yearth  his  poore  estate 
Of  Winter,  that  him  naked  made  and  mate, 
And  with  his  sword  of  cold  so  sore  greved  ; 
Now  hath  the  attempre  sunne  al  that  releved 
That  naked  was,  and  clad  it  new  again  ; 
The  small  foules  of  the  season  fain. 
That  of  the  panter  and  the  net  been  scaped. 
Upon  the  fouler,  that  hem  made  awhaped 
In  Winter,  and  destroied  had  hir  brood, 
In  his  dispite  hem  thought  it  did  hem  good 
To  sing  of  him,  and  in  hir  song  dispise 
The  foule  chorie,  that  for  his  covetise. 
Had  hem  betraied  with  his  sophtstrie. 
This  was  hir  song,  **  The  fouler  we  defie,' 
And  all  his  craft  :"  and  some  songeu  dere, 
Laies  of  love,  that  joy  it  was  to  here. 
In  worshipping  and  praysing  of  hir  make, 


And  for  the  new  blisfull  Somers  sake. 

Upon  the  braunches  full  of  blosmes  soft. 

In  hir  dilite,  they  toumed  hem  ful  oft, 

And  songen,  *^  Blissed  be  Sainct  Valentine, 

For  on  his  day  I  chese  you  to  be  mine, 

Withouten  repenting  mine  herte  swete  f* 

And  therewitball  hir  bekes  gonnen  mete, 

Yelding  honour,  and  humble  obeisaunce 

To  love,  and  didden  hir  other  observaunce 

That  longeth  unto  love,  and  unto  nature, 

Constrewe  that  as  you  list,  I  do  no  eure  : 

And  tho  that  had  done  unkmdnesse. 

As  doeth  the  tidife,  for  new  fanglenesse. 

Besought  mercy  of  hir  trespasing, 

And  humbly  sone  hir  repenting. 

And  sworen  on  the  bloemes  to  be  true. 

So  that  hir  makes  would  upon  hem  rue, 

And  at  the  last  maden  hir  acorde, 

All  found  they  Daunger  for  the  time  a  lord. 

Yet  Pite,  through  his  strong  gentill  might, 

Foryaye,  and  niade  Mercy  passen  right 

Through  Innocence,  and  ruled  Curtesie  : 

But  I  ne  deape  it  nat  innocence  folic, 

Ne  false  pite,  for  vertue  is  the  meane. 

As  eticke  sayth,  in  soch  manor  I  meane. 

And  thus  these  foule,  voide  of  all  malice, 

Acordeden  to  love,  and  laften  vice 

Of  hate,  and  song  all  of  one  acorde, 

"  Welcome  Sonmier,  our  govemour  and  lorde." 

And  Zephirus,  and  Flora  gentelly, 

Yave  to  the  floures  soft  and  tenderly, 

Hir  swote  breth,  and  made  hem  for  to  sprede, 

As  god  and  goddesse  of  the  flourie  mode. 

In  which  me  thoughte  I  might  day  by  day, 

Dwellen  alway,  the  joly  month  of  May, 

Withouten  slope,  withouten  meat  or  &inke  : 

Adowne  full  softly  I  gan  to  sinks. 

And  leaning  on  my  elbow  and  my  side. 

The  long  day  I  shope  me  for  to  abide. 

For  nothing  els,  and  I  shall  nat  lie. 

But  for  to  looke  upon  the  daisie, 

That  well  by  reason  men  it  call  may 

The  daisie,  or  els  the  eye  of  the  day. 

The  emprise,  and  floure  of  floures  all, 

I  pray  to  God  that  fairs  mote  she  fall. 

And  all  that  loven  floures,  for  her  sake  : 

But  nathelesae,  ne  wene  nat  that  I  make 

In  praising  of  the  floure  againe  the  lefe, 

No  more  wan  of  the  come  againe  the  shefe  : 

For  as  to  me  n'is  lever  none  ne  lother, 

I  n'am  witholden  yet  with  never  nother, 

Ne  I  not  who  serveth  lefe,  ne  who  the  floure. 

Well  brouken  they  hir  service  or  laboure, 

For  this  thing  is  aJl  of  another  tonne. 

Of  old  storie,  er  soch  thing  was  begonne. 

Whan  that  die  Sunne  out  the  south  gan  west, 

And  that  this  floure  gan  close,  and  gan  to  rest, 

For  derknes  of  the  night,  the  which  she  dred. 

Home  to  mine  house  full  swiftly  I  me,  sped 

To  gone  to  rest,  and  earely  for  to  rise. 

To  seene  this  floure  to  sprade,  as  I  devise, 

And  in  a  little  herber  tnat  I  have. 

That  benched  was  on  turves  fresh  ygrave, 

I  bad  men  shoulde  me  my  couche  make. 

For  deintie  of  the  newe  Sommers  sake, 

I  bad  hem  strawen  floures  on  n^y  bedde  ; 

Whan  I  was  laid,  and  had  mine  eyen  hedde, 

I  fell  a^pe,  and  slept  an  houre  or  two. 

Me  meff  ow  I  lay  in  the  medow  tho. 

To  seen  this  floure,  that  I  love  so  and  drede. 
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And  from  a  ferre  came  walking  in  the  mede 

The  god  of  love,  and  in  his  hand  a  queene, 

And  she  was  clad  in  royall  habite  grene, 

A  fret  of  golde  she  had  next  her  heere, 

And  upon  that  a  white  eroune  she  beare, 

With  flonrouns  small,  and  I  shall  not  lie, 

For  all  the  world  right  as  a  daisie 

Ycrouned  is,  with  white  leaves  lite. 

So  were  the  florouns  of  her  eroune  white. 

For  of  o  perle  fine  orientall, 

Her  white  eroune  was  ymaked  all, 

For  which  the  white  eroune  above  the  grene 

Made  her  like  a  daisie  for  to  seme, 

Considred  eke  her  fret  of  gold  above : 

Yclothed  was  this  mighty  god  of  love 

In  silke,  embroided  full  of  grene  greves, 

In  which  a  fret  of  redde  rose  leves. 

The  freshest  sens  the  world  was  first  begun ; 

His  gilt  heere  was  erouned  with  a  sun. 

In  stede  of  gold,  for  hevinesse  and  weight, 

Therwith,  me  thought,  his  face  shone  so  bright 

That  well  unnethes  might  I  him  behold, 

And  in  his  band,  me  thought,  I  saw  him  hold 

Two  fine  dartes,  as  the  gledes  rede, 

And  angelike  his  winges  saw  I  sprede : 

And  all  be  that  men  sain  that  blmde  is  h^i 

Algate,  me  thought,  that  he  might  se, 

For  stemely  on  me  he  gan  behold. 

So  that  his  loking  doeth  mine  herte  cold, 

And  by  the  hand  he  held  this  noble  queene, 

Cronned  with  white,  and  clothed  al  in  greene. 

So  womanly,  so  benigne,  and  so  meke. 

That  in  this  worlde  Uiough  that  men  wold  seke, 

Halfe  her  beaute  should  they  not  finde 

In  creature  that  formed  is  by  kinde. 

And  therfore  may  I  sain  as  thinketh  me, 

This  song  in  prabing  of  this  Udy  fre. 

'*  Hide,  Absolon,  thy  gilte  tresses  dere, 
Hester  lay  thou  thy  mekenesse  all  adoun, 
Hide,  Jonathas,  all  thy  frendly  manere, 
Penelopee,  and  Marcia  Catoun, 
Make  of  your  wifehode  no  comparisoun, 
Hide  your  beauties,  Isoude  and  Helein, 
My  Udy  cometh,  that  all  this  may  distain. 

**  Thy  fairs  body  let  it  not  appere, 
Lavine,  and  thou  Lucrece  of  Rome  toun. 
And  Polixene,  that  boughten  love  so  dere, 
And  Cleopatras,  with  all  thy  passioun. 
Hide  your  trouthe  of  love,  and  your  renoun. 
And  ^ou  Tisbe,  that  hast  of  love  such  pain. 
My  lady  oommeth,  that  all  this  may  distain. 

^  Hero,  Dido,  Laodomia,  al  yfere, 
And  Phillis,  hanging  for  Demophonn, 
And  Canace,  espied  by  thy  chore, 
Hipsiphile  betrayed  with  Jasoun, 
Maketh  of  your  trouth  neither  boste  ne  sonn. 
Nor  Hipermistre,  or  Ariadne,  ye  twain. 
My  lady  oometh,  that  all  this  may  distain." 

This  bahide  may  full  well  ysongen  be. 
As  I  have  sayd  erst,  by  my  Udy  fre. 
For  certainly,  all  these  mowe  not  suffice, 
To  apperen  with  my  lady  in  no  wise. 
For  as  the  Sunne  woU  the  fire  distain. 
So  passeth  all  my  lady  soverain, 
That  is  so  good,  so  faire,  so  debonaire, 
I  pray  to  God  that  ever  fall  her  faire. 
For  nad  comforte  ben  of  her  presence. 


I  had  ben  dead,  withooten  any  Menee^ 
Fc^  drede  of  Loves  wordes,  and  his  ebere^ 
As  whan  time  is,  hereafter  ye  shall  here. 

Behind  this  god  of  love  upon  the  grene, 
I  saw  coming  of  ladies  ninetene, 
In  roiall  habit,  a  lull  easie  pace. 
And  after  hem  came  of  women  such  a  trace. 
That  sens  that  God  Adam  had  made  of  yertfa. 
The  third  part  of  mankinde,  or  the  ferth, 
Ne  wende  I  nat  by  poesibilite. 
Had  ever  in  this  wide  world  ybe. 
And  true  of  love,  these  women  were  echon  : 
Now,  whether  was  that  a  wonder  thing  or  iMm, 
That  right  anon,  as  that  they  gonne  eapye 
This  floure,  which  that  I  clepe  the  daysae. 
Full  sodainly  they  stinten  all  at  ones, 
And  kneled  doune,  as  it  were  for  the  nonea. 
And  Bonsen  with  o  voice,  ^  Heale  and  honour 
To  trouth  of  womanhede,  and  to  this  floor. 
That  beareth  our  alderprise  in  figuring. 
Her  white  eroune  beareth  the  witnessing.'* 
And  with  that  word,  a  compas  enviroun. 
They  sitten  hem  ful  softely  adoun : 
First  sat  the  god  of  love,  and  sith  his  qnene. 
With  the  white  eroune,  clad  all  in  grene^ 
And  sithen  al  the  remnaunt  by  and  by. 
As  they  were  of  estate,  full  curtesly, 
Ne  nat  a  worde  was  spoken  in  the  place. 
The  mountenance  of  a  furlong  way  of  space. 

I,  kneling  by  this  floure,  in  good  entent 
Abode  to  knowen  what  this  people  ment. 
As  still  as  any  stone,  till,  at  the  last. 
This  god  of  love,  on  me  his  eyen  cast, 
And  said,  **  Who  kneleth  there  1"  and  I  answerde 
Unto  his  asking,  whan  that  I  it  herde. 
And  savd,  *^  Sir,  it  am  I,"  and  come  him  nere^ 
And  salued  him  :  quod  he,  <<  What  doest  thou  here. 
So  nigh  mine  owne  floure,  so  boldly ! 
It  were  better  worthy  truely, 
A  worme  to  nighen  nere  my  floure  than  thou.'* 

"  And  whv  ur"  quod  I,  **  and  it  like  yoa  I " 
"  For  thou,"  quod  he,  **  art  therto  nothing  ftble. 
It  is  my  relike,  digne  and  delitable, 
And  thou  my  fo^  and  all  my  folke  werriest, 
And  of  mine  old  servaunts  thou  missaiest, 
And  hindrest  hem  with  thy  translation. 
And  lettest  folke  from  hir  devodon. 
To  serve  me,  and  boldest  it  folic 
To  serve  Love,  thou  mayst  it  nat  denie, 
For  in  plain  text,  withouten  ne^  of  gloae. 
Thou  hast  translated  the  Romannt  of  the  Roae^ 
That  is  an  heresle  ayenst  my  law. 
And  makest  wise  folke  fro  me  withdraw  ; 
And  of  Creeeide,  thou  hast  said  as  the  list. 
That  maketh  men  to  women  leeiie  trist, 
That  ben  as  trewe  as  ever  was  any  stele : 
Of  thine  answere  avise  thee  right  wele, 
For  though  thou  renied  hast  my  lay. 
As  other  wretches  have  done  many  a  day, 
Bv  seint  Venus,  that  my  mother  w. 
If  that  thou  live,  thou  shalt  repenten  this^ 
So  cruelly,  that  it  shall  weU  be  sene." 

Tfao  spaJte  this  Udy,  clothed  all  in  greene. 
And  saied,  ^  God,  right  of  your  eurtesie. 
Ye  mote  herken  if  he  can  replie 
Ayenst  all  this  that  ye  have  to  him  meved; 
A  God  ne  shulde  nat  be  thus  agreved. 
But  of  his  deite  he  shal  be  stable. 
And  there  gracious  and  merciable  : 
And  if  ye  n*ere  a  God  that  knowen  al]» 
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Than  might  it  be  as  I  yoa  tellen  Bhall, 
This  man  to  ^on  may  falsely  ben  accused, 
That  as  by  right  him  oaght  ben  excused. 
For  in  your  court  is  many  a  losengeour. 
And  many  a  queinte  totoler  accusour. 
That  tabouren  in  your  eares  many  a  soun. 
Right  after  hir  imagioatioun, 
To  have  your  daliaunce,  and  for  envie, 
These  ben  the  causes,  and  1  shall  nat  lie, 
Enyie  is  lavender  of  the  court  alway. 
For  she  ne  parteth  neither  night  ne  day. 
Out  of  the  house  of  Ceesar,  thus  saith  Dant, 
Who  so  that  goeth  algate  she  wol  nat  want. 

**  And  eke,  peraunter,  for  this  man  is  nice. 
He  might  done  it,  gessing  no  malice. 
But  for  he  useth  tmnges  for  to  make. 
Him  recketh  nought  of  what  mater  he  take. 
Or  him  was  boden  make  thilke  twey. 
Of  some  persone.  and  durst  it  nat  withsey : 
Or  him  repenteth  utterly  of  this, 
He  ne  haUi  nat  done  so  grevously  amis. 
To  translaten  that  old  clerkes  writen, 
As  though  that  he  of  malice  would  enditen, 
Dispite  of  Love,  and  had  himself  it  wrought : 
This  shold  a  rightwise  lord  have  in  his  thought. 
And  nat  be  like  tiraunts  of  Lombardie, 
That  han  no  reward  but  at  tyrannic. 
For  he  that  king  or  lorde  is  naturell, 
Him  ought  nat  be  tiraunt  ne  cruell. 
As  is  a  fennour,  to  done  the  harme  he  can, 
He  must  thinke  it  is  his  liege  man. 
And  is  his  tresour,  and  his  gold  in  cofer. 
This  is  the  sentence  of  the  philosopher  : 
A  king,  to  kepe  his  lieges  in  justice, 
Withouten  doute  that  is  his  office. 
All  woll  he  kepe  his  lordes  in  hir  degree. 
As  it  is  right  and  skil,  that  they  bee 
Enhannsed  and  honoured,  and  most  dere. 
For  they  ben  halfe  goddes  in  this  world  here, 
Yet  mote  he  done  lx>th  right  to  poore  and  riche^ 
All  be  that  hir  estate  be  nat  botn  yliche. 
And  have  of  poore  foike  compassion. 
For  lo,  the  gentill  kinde  of  the  lion, 
For  whan  a  flie  offendeth  him  or  biteth. 
He  with  his  taile  away  the  flie  smiteth, 
Al  easily,  for  of  his  gentrie 
Him  demeth  nat  to  wreke  him  on  a  flie. 
As  doeth  a  cnrre,  or  els  another  beest ; 
In  noble  corage  ought  ben  areest, 
And  waien  every  thing  by  equite. 
And  ever  have  regard  unto  his  owne  degre  : 
For,  sir,  it  is  no  maistrie  for  a  lord 
To  dampne  a  man,  without  answere  of  word. 
And  for  a  lorde,  that  \b  full  foule  to  use  ; 
And  it  so  be,  he  may  him  nat  excuse. 
But  asketfa  mercy  with  a  dreadfull  herte. 
And  profereth  him,  right  in  his  bare  sherte. 
To  ben  risht  at  your  owne  judgement. 
Than  oug^t  a  God  by  short  avisement. 
Consider  his  owne  honour,  and  his  trespace. 
For  sith  no  cause  of  death  lieth  in  this  case. 
You  ought  to  ben  the  lightlier  merciable, 
Letteth  your  ire,  and  bethe  somewhat  tretable : 
The  man  hath  served  yon  of  his  conninges. 
And  fortfared  well  your  law  in  his  makinges, 
All  be  it  that  he  can  nat  well  endite. 
Yet  hath  he  made  leude  folke  delite 
To  serve  yon,  ip  preisins  of  your  name, 
He  made  the  boke,  that  night,  the  House  of  Fame, 
And  eke  the  Death  of  Blaundie  the  Duchesse, 


And  the  Parliament  of  Foules,  as  I  gesse. 

And  al  the  Love  of  Palamon  and  Arcite 

Of  Thebes,  though  the  storie  is  knowen  lite. 

And  many  an  himpne,  for  your  holy  dales. 

That  highten  Balades,  Rondels,  Virelaies  ; 

And  for  to  speake  of  other  holinesse, 

He  hath  in  prose  translated  Boece,       ^*^ 

And  made  the  Life  also  of  Saint  Cecile  : 

He  made  also,  gone  is  a  great  while, 

Origenes  upon  the  Maudelaine  : 

Him  ought  now  to  have  the  lesse  paine, 

He  hath  made  many  a  ley,  and  many  a  thing. 

"  Now  as  ye  be  a  God,  and  eke  a  King, 
I  your  Alceste,  whilom  quene  of  Trace, 
I  aske  you  this  man  right  of  your  grace. 
That  ye  him  never  hurt  in  al  his  live. 
And  he  shal  swearen  to  you,  and  that  blive, 
He  shal  never  more  agilten  in  this  wise. 
But  shal  maken  as  ye  woll  devise. 
Of  women  trewe  in  loving  al  hir  life. 
Where  so  ye  woll,  of  maiden  or  of  wife. 
And  forthren  you  as  much  as  he  misseide. 
Or  in  the  Rose,  or  eles  in  Creseide." 

The  god  of  love  answerde  her  thus  anon, 
«  Madame,'*  quod  he,  'Mt  is  so  long  agon, 
That  I  y#n  knew,  so  charitable  and  trswe, 
That  never  yet,  sens  the  world  was  newe. 
To  me  ne  found  I  better  none  than  ye. 
If  that  I  woll  save  my  degree  : 
I  may  nor  woU  nat  weme  your  request, 
Al  lieth  in  you,  doth  with  him  as  you  lest 

**  I  al  foryeve  withouten  longer  space. 
For  who  so  yeveth  a  yeflte  or  doth  a  grace. 
Do  it  betime,  his  thanke  shall  be  the  more  ; 
And  demeth  ye  what  ye  shal  do  therforel 

^  Go  thanke  now  my  lady  here,"  quod  he. 
I  rose,  and  doun  I  set  me  on  my  knee, 
And  said  thus :  **  Madame,  the  Grod  above 
Foryelde  you  that  the  god  of  love 
Have  maked  me  his  wrath  to  foryeve, 
And  grace  so  longe  for  to  live. 
That  I  may  know  sothely  what  ye  be. 
That  have  me  holpen,  and  put  in  this  degre  : 
But  trewly  I  wende,  as  in  this  caas 
Nought  have  a  gilte,  ne  done  to  love  trespas. 
For  why  t  a  trewe  man  withouten  drede 
Hath  nat  to  parten  with  a  tlieves  dede. 

<<  Ne  a  trewe  lover  ought  me  nat  to  blame, 
Though  that  I  speke  a  false  lover  some  shame  : 
They  ought  rather  with  me  for  to  hold, 
For  that  I  of  Creseide  wrote  or  told. 
Or  of  the  Rose,  what  so  mine  author  ment, 
Algate,  God  wotte,  it  was  mine  entent 
To  forthren  trouth  in  love,  and  it  cherioe, 
And  to  ben  ware  fro  falsenesse  and  fro  vice. 
By  which  ensample,  this  was  my  mening." 

And  she  answerde,  <*  Let  be  thine  arguing. 
For  love  ne  wol  not  counterpleted  be. 
In  right  ne  wrong,  and  leme  that  of  me  : 
Thou  hast  thy  grace,  and  hold  the  right  thereto 
Now  woll  I  saine  what  penance  thou  shalt  do 
For  thy  trespace,  understand  it  here  : 
Thou  shalt  while  that  thou  livest,  yere  by  yere. 
The  most  partie  of  thy  time  spende. 
In  "i^^ing  of  a  glorious  legende. 
Of  good  women,  maidenes  and  wives. 
That  weren  trewe  in  lovine  all  hir  lives. 
And  tell  of  false  men  that  hem  betraieii. 
That  al  hir  life  ne  do  nat  but  assaien 
How  many  women  they  may  done  a  shame. 
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For  in  your  world  that  is  now  bold  a  game  : 

And  thoagh  thee  like  nat  a  lover  be, 

Speke  wel  of  love,  this  penance  yeve  I  thee. 

And  to  the  sod  of  love  I  sbal  so  pray, 

That  he  sluu  charge  bis  servaunts  by  any  way, 

To  forthren  thee,  and  wel  thy  labour  quite, 

Gro  now  thy  waie,  this  penaunoe  is  but  lite : 

And  whan  this  boke  is  made,  yeve  it  the  queue 

On  my  behalfe,  at  Eltham,  or  at  Shene." 

The  god  of  love  gan  smile,  and  than  he  said  : 

**  West  thou,"  quod  he,  ^where  this  be  wife  or  maid, 

Or  queene,  or  countesse,  or  of  what  degree, 

That  bath  so  littell  penaunce  yeven  thee. 

That  bast  deserved  sore  for  to  smart, 

But  pite  renneth  sone  in  gentle  herte  : 

That  maist  thou  sene,  she  kitheth  what  she  is." 

And  I  answerde,  **  Naie,*8ir,  so  have  I  blis, 

No  more,  but  that  I  see  well  she  is  good." 

'<  That  is  a  trewe  tale,  by  mine  hood," 
Quod  Love,  <*  and  thou  knowest  wel,  psrde, 
If  it  be  so  that  thou  aviso  the : 
Hast  thou  nat  in  a  booke  in  thy  cheste. 
The  great  goodnesse  oi  the  queue  Alceste, 
That  turned  was  into  a  dayeeie^ 
She  that  for  her  husband  diese  to  die, 
And  eke  to  gone  to  Hell,  rather  than  fa^ 
And  Hercules  rescued  her,  parde, 
And  brought  her  out  of  Hel  againe  to  blis !" 

And  I  answerde  againe,  and  said  ^  Yes, 
Now  know  I  her,  and  is  this  good  Aloeste, 
The  dayesie,  and  mine  owne  hertes  reste  t 
Now  fele  I  well  the  soodnesse  of  this  wife. 
That  both  after  her  death,  and  in  her  life. 
Her  great  bounte  doubleth  her  renoun, 
Wel  hath  she  quit  me  mine  affectioun. 
That  I  have  to  her  flonre  the  dayesie. 
No  wonder  is  though  Jove  her  stellifie. 
As  telletb  Agaton,  for  her  great  goodnesse. 
Her  white  corowne  ^^ar$tbj>f  it  witnesse  : 
For  all  so  many  vertues  had  she. 
As  smal  florounes  in  her  corowne  be. 
In  remembraunce  of  her,  and  in  honour, 
Cibylla  made  the  davesie  and  the  floure, 
Ycrowned  al  with  white,  as  men  may  se. 
And  Mars  yave  to  her  a  corowne  reed,  parde, 
In  stede  of  rubies  set  among  the  white : " 
Therewith  this  queue  woxe  red  for  shame  alite, 
Whan  she  was  praysed  so  in  her  presence. 
Than  said  Love,  **  A  full  great  negligence 
Was  it  to  thee,  that  ilke  time  thou  made, 
<  Hide  Absolon  thy  tresses,'  in  balade. 
That  thou  forget  in  thy  songe  to  sette, 
Sith  that  thou  art  so  greatly  in  her  dette, 
And  west  well  that  kalender  is  she 
To  any  woman,  that  woll  lover  be  : 
For  she  taught  all  the  craft  of  trewe  loving. 
And  namely  of  wifehode  the  living, 
And  all  the  bondes  that  she  ought  keepe ; 
Thy  litel  witte  was  thilke  time  asleepe  : 
But  now  I  charge  thee  upon  thy  life. 
That  in  thy  legende  thou  make  of  this  wife. 
Whan  thou  hiwt  other  smale  ymade  before  : 
And  fare  now  well,  I  charge  tnee  no  more. 
But  er  I  go,  thus  much  I  will  the  tell, 
Ne  shal  no  trewe  lover  come  in  HelL 

<<  These  other  ladies  sitting  here  a  rowe, 
Ben  in  thy  balade,  if  thou  const  hem  know. 
And  in  thy  bokes  al  thou  shalt  hem  find. 
Have  hem  now  in  thy  legende  al  in  mind, 
I  meane  of  hem  that  ben  in  thy  knowing, 


For  here  ben  twenty  thousand  mo  sitting 
Than  thou  knowest,  good  women  all. 
And  ^«we  of  love,  for  ought  that  may  bebll : 
Make  the  metres  of  hem  as  thee  lest, 
I  mote  gone  home,  the  Snnne  draw^  west. 
To  Pandis,  with  all  this  companie, 
And  serve  alway  the  fresh  dayesie. 
At  Gleopatras  I  woll  that  thou  begin. 
And  80  forth,  and  my  love  so  shalt  thoa  win  ; 
For  let  see  now,  what  man,  that  lover  be, 
Wol  done  so  strong  a  paine  for  love  aa  abe. 
I  wote  well  that  thou  maist  nat  all  it  rime^ 
That  suche  lovers  did  in  hir  time : 
It  were  too  long  to  reden  and  to  here, 
Suflbeth  me  thou  make  in  this  manere. 
That  thou  reherce  of  al  her  life  the  great. 
After  these  old  autbouis  listen  for  to  treat, 
For  who  so  shall  so  many  a  stoiy  tell, 
Sey  shortely  or  he  shall  too  longe  dwell  :*' 
And  with  that  worde  my  bookes  gan  I  take. 
And  right  thus  on  my  legende  gan  I  make. 

THUS  SWDKTB  THB  fBOMQUB. 


HERS   BBOimnCTH 


THE  LEGENDE  OP  CLEOPATRAS, 
Qoceiu  sf  Snpt 


Aftbr  the  death  of  Ptholome  the  king, 

That  all  Egypt  had  in  his  governing;, 

Reigned  his  queene  Cleopataraa, 

Till  on  a  time  bifel  there  such  a  caaa. 

That  out  of  Rome  was  sent  a  senatour. 

For  to  conqueren  realmes  and  honour, 

Unto  the  toune  of  Rome,  as  was  uaannoe^ 

To  have  the  world  at  her  obeisaunoe^ 

And  soth  to  say,  Antonius  was  his  name. 

So  fil  it,  as  fortune  him  ought  a  shame, 

Whan  he  was  fallen  in  prosperite, 

Rebel  unto  the  toune  of  Rome  is  he. 

And  over  al  this,  the  suster  of  Cesaro 

He  left  her  falsely,  er  that  she  was  wazv. 

And  would  algates  ban  another  wife. 

For  which  he  toke  with  Rome  and  Cesar  strife. 

Nathelesse,  forsoth,  this  ilke  senatour. 
Was  a  full  worthy  gentill  werriour. 
And  of  his  detii  it  was  ful  great  dunage. 
But  Love  had  brought  this  man  in  sudi  a  rage 
And  him  so  narow  bounden  in  his  laaa, 
And  all  for  the  love  of  Cleopatns, 
That  al  the  world  he  set  at  no  value. 
Him  thought  there  was  nothing  to  him  so  doe. 
As  Gleopatras  for  to  love  and  serve  ; 
Him  thought  that  in  armes  for  to  sterve 
In  the  de&nce  of  her,  and  of  her  right. 

This  noble  queue,  eke  loved  so  this  knigh^ 
Through  his  desert,  and  for  his  chevatrie. 
As  certainly,  but  if  that  bokes  lie. 
He  was  of  person,  and  of  eentilnesse. 
And  of  discretion,  and  of  nardinesse^ 
Worthy  to  any  wight  that  liven  may. 
And  she  was  faire,  as  is  the  rose  in  May ; 
And,  for  to  maken  shorte  is  the  best, 
She  woxe  his  wife,  and  had  him  as  her  lest 

The  wedding  and  the  fesst  to  devise, 
To  me  that  have  ytake  such  emprise, 
And  so  many  a  storie  for  to  make. 
It  were  to  longe,  lest  that  1  should  slake 
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Of  thing  that  beareth  more  effect  and  charge, 
For  men  may  overlade  a  ship  or  barge, 
And  forthy,  to  effect  than  woll  I  skippe. 
And  al  the  remnaunt  1  woU  let  it  slippe. 

Octavian,  that  wood  was  of  this  d^e, 
Shope  him  an  hooate  on  Antony  to  lede, 
Al  utterly  for  his  destruction, 
With  stoute  Romaines,  cmell  as  lion  ; 
To  ship  they  went,  and  thus  I  let  hem  saile. 

Antonius  was  ware,  and  woU  nat  iaile 
To  meten  with  these  Romaines,  if  he  may, 
Toke  eke  his  rede,  and  both  upon  a  day, 
His  wife  and  he,  and  all  his  host  forth  went 
To  ship  anone,  no  longer  they  ne  stent, 
And  in  the  see  it  happed  hem  to  mete  ; 
Up  goeth  the  trumpe,and  for  to  shoute  and  shete, 
And  painen  hem  to  set  on  with  the  Sunne, 
With  grisly  sown  out  goeth  the  great  gunne. 
And  hertely  they  huruen  in  all  at  ones. 
And  fro  the  top  doune  oometh  the  great  stones, 
In  goeCh  the  grapenel  so  full  of  erokes, 
Amonff  the  ropes  ran  the  shering  hokee^ 
In  with  the  poiaxe  preaseth  he  and  he. 
Behind  the  maste  beginneth  be  to  flee. 
And  out  againe^  and  driveth  him  over  borde. 
He  sticketli  him  upon  his  speares  orde. 
He  rent  the  saile  with  hookes  like  a  sitb. 
He  bringeth  the  cup,  and  biddeth  hem  be  blith. 
He  poureth  peesen  upon  the  hatches  slider. 
With  pottes  full  of  lime,  they  gone  togider, 
And  thus  the  longe  day  in  fight  they  spend. 
Till  at  the  last,  as  every  thing  hath  end, 
Antonv  is  shent,  and  put  him  to  the  flight, 
And  all  his  folke  to  go,  that  best  go  might, 
Fleeth  eke  the  queue,  with  all  her  purple  saile. 
For  strokes  which  that  went  as  thicke  as  haile. 
No  wonder  was,  she  might  it  nat  endure : 
And  whan  that  Antony  saw  that  aventure, 
'*  Alas,"  quod  he,  **  the  day  that  I  was  borne. 
My  worship  in  this  day  thus  have  I  lome," 
And  for  dispaire  out  of  his  wit  he  start. 
And  rofe  hunseife^  anon,  throughout  the  herte, 
Ere  that  he  ferther  went  out  of  the  place : 
His  wife,  that  could  of  Cesar  have  no  grace. 
To  Egipt  is  fled,  for  drede  and  for  distresse. 
But  herkeneth  ye  that  speken  of  kindnesse. 

Ye  men  that  falsely  swearen  many  an  oth, 
That  ye  well  die  if  that  your  love  be  wroth. 
Here  may  ye  scene  of  women  such  a  trouth. 
This  woful  Cleopatra  had  made  such  routh. 
That  there  n'is  tonge  none  that  may  it  tell. 
But  on  the  morow  she  woll  no  lenger  dwell. 
But  made  her  subtill  workmen  muse  a  shrine 
Of  all  the  rubies  and  the  stones  fine 
In  all  Egipt  that  she  coulde  espie. 
And  put  full  the  shrine  of  spicerie. 
And  let  the  corse  enbaume,  and  forth  she  fette 
This  dead  corse,  and  in  the  shrine  it  shette, 
And  next  the  shrine  a  pit  than  doth  she  grave. 
And  all  the  serpentes  that  she  might  have. 
She  put  hem  in  that  grave,  and  thus  she  seid : 
**  Now  love,  to  whom  my  sorowfnll  herte  obeid, 
So  ferforthly,  that  fro  that  bUsfull  hour 
That  I  you  swore  to  ben  all  freely  your, 
I  meane  you,  Antonius  my  knight, 
That  never  waking  in  the  day  or  night. 
Ye  n'ere  out  of  mme  hertes  remembraunce. 
For  wele  or  wo,  for  carole,  or  for  daunce, 
And  in  my  selfe  this  covenaunt  made  I  tho, 
ThtA  right  such  as  ye  felten  wele  or  wo. 


As  ferforth  as  it  in  my  power  lay, 
Unreprovable  unto  my  wifehood  aye. 
The  same  would  I  felen,  life  or  death, 
And  thilke  covenaunt  while  me  lastetii  breath 
I  woll  fulfill,  and  that  shall  well  be  seene. 
Was  never  unto  her  love  a  truer  queene  : " 
And  with  that  word,  naked,  with  full  good  herte. 
Among  the  serpents  in  the  pit  she  start. 
And  there  she  chese  to  have  her  burying. 
Anone  the  neders  gonne  her  for  to  sting, 
And  she  her  death  receiveth  with  good  chore, 
For  love  of  Antony  that  was  her  so  dere. 
And  this  is  storiall,  sooth  it  is  no  iable : 
Now  ere  I  find  a  man  thus  true  and  stable, 
And  woll  for  love  his  death  so  freely  take, 
I  pray  Grod  let  our  hedes  never  ake. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  TISBE  OF  BABILON. 


At  Babiloine  whylome  fill  it  thus, 

The  whiche  toun  the  queen  SimiramuB 

Let  dichen  jal  about,  and  walles  make 

Full  hie^  harde  tiles  well  ybake : 

There  nffre  dwellins  in  this  noble  touo, 

Two  lordes,  which  Uiat  were  of  great  renoun, 

And  woneden  so  nigh  upon  a  grene. 

That  there  nas  but  a  stone  wal  hem  between, 

As  oft  in  great  tonnes  is  the  wonne : 

And  sothe  to  saine,  that  one  man  had  a  sonnp, 

Of  all  that  lend  one  of  the  lustiest. 

That  other  had  a  doughter,  the  fahrest 

That  estward  in  the  world  was  tho  dwelling  ; 

The  name  of  everiche  gan  to  other  spring. 

By  women  that  were  neighbours  aboute,^ 

For  in  that  countre  yet  withouten  doute, 

Maidenes  ben  ykept  for  jelousie 

Ful  straite,  lest  they  didden  some  folio. 

This  yonge  man  was  doped  Piramus, 
Thisbe  hight  the  nuude,  ^Naso  saith  thus) 
And  thus  by  report  was  nir  name  yshove, 
That  as  they  woxe  in  age,  so  woxe  hir  love : 
And  certaine,  as  by  reason  of  hir  age, 
Ther  might  have  ben  betwixt  hem  manage, 
But  that  hir  fathers  n'olde  it  nat  assent. 
And  bothe  in  love  ylike  sore  they  bren^ 
That  none  of  all  hir  friendes  might  it  lette^ 
But  prively  sometime  yet  they  mette 
By  sleight,  and  spaken  some  of  hir  desire. 
As  wrie  the  glede  and  hotter  is  the  fire. 
Forbid  a  love,  and  it  is  ten  times  so  wode. 

This  wal,  which  that  betwixt  hem  both  stode, 
Was  cloven  atwo,  right  fro  the  top  adoun, 
Of  old  time,  of  his  foundatioun. 
But  yet  this  dift  was  so  narrow  and  lite 
It  was  nat  seene,  dere  inough  a  mite,  ^ 
But  what  is  that,  that  love  cannot  espie  I 
Ye  lovers  two,  if  that  I  shall  not  lie. 
Ye  founden  first  this  little  narrow  clift. 
And  with  a  sound,  as  soft  as  any  shrift, 
They  let  hir  wordes  through  the  clifte  pace. 
And  tolden,  while  that  they  stoden  in  the  place, 
All  hir  complaint  of  love,  and  all  hir  wo, 
At  every  time  whan  they  durst  so. 

On  that  one  side  of  the  wall  stood  he. 
And  on  that  other  side  stood  Tisbe, 
The  sweet  soune  of  other  to  receive, 
And  tlius  hir  wardeins  would  they  disceive, 
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And  every  daie  this  wall  they  would  threte, 
And  wish  to  God  that  it  were  doiin  ybete. 
Thus  wold  they  sain,  **  Alas,  thou  wicked  wall. 
Through  thine  envie  thou  as  lettest  all, 
Why  nilt  thou  cleave,  or  fiUlen  all  atwo, 
Or  at  the  least,  but  thou  wonldest  so. 
Yet  wouldest  thou  but  ones  let  us  mete. 
Or  ones  that  we  might  kiosen  swete. 
Than  were  we  cured  of  our  cares  cold, 
But  nathelesse,  yet  be  we  to  thee  hold. 
In  as  much  as  thou  suffrest  for  to  ^ne, 
Our  words  through  thy  lime  and  eke  thy  stone, 
Yet  ought  we  with  thee  ben  well  apaid." 

And  whan  these  idle  wordes  weren  said, 
The  cold  wall  they  woulden  kisse  of  stone. 
And  take  hir  leave,  and  forth  they  wolden  gone. 
And  this  was  gladly  in  the  eventide. 
Or  wonder  erly,  least  men  it  eepide. 
And  long  time  they  wrought  in  this  manere. 
Till  on  a  day,  whan  Phebus  gan  to  clere, 
Aurora  with  the  stremes  of  her  hete, 
Had  dried  up  the  dew  of  herbes  wete, 
Unto  this  elilt,  as  it  was  wont  to  be, 
Come  Pinunus,  and  after  come  Tisbe, 
And  plighten  trouthe  fully  in  hir  fay, 
That  ilke  same  night  to  steale  away, 
And  to  beguile  hir  wardeins  eveiychone. 
And  forth  out  of  the  cttie  for  to  gone. 
And  for  the  fieldes  ben  so  brode  and  wide^ 
For  to  mete  in  o  place  at  o  tide, 
They  set  markes,  hir  meetings  should  be 
There  long  Ninus  was  graven,  under  a  tree. 
For  old  paynims,  that  idoUes  heried, 
Useden  tho  in  fields  to  ben  buried. 
And  fsst  by  his  grave  was  a  well, 
And  ^ortely  of  this  tale  for  to  tell. 
This  oovenaunt  was  affirmed  wonder  fast. 
And  long  hem  thought  that  the  Sunne  last, 
That  it  nere  ffone  under  the  see  adoun. 

This  Tisbe luith  so  great  affectioun, 
And  so  great  liking  Piramus  to  see, 
That  whan  she  saw  her  time  might  be, 
At  night  she  stale  away  full  prively, 
With  her  face  iwimpled  subtelly. 
For  all  her  friends  (for  to  save  her  trouth) 
She  hath  forsake  alas,  and  that  is  routh. 
That  ever  woman  woulde  be  so  trew. 
To  trusten  man,  but  she  the  bet  him  knew  : 
And  to  Ae  tree  she  goeth  a  full  good  pace. 
For  love  made  her  so  hardy  in  this  case, 
And  by  the  well  adoun  she  gan  her  drene, 
Alas,  than  commeth  a  wild  lionesse 
Out  of  the  wood,  withouten  more  arrest, 
With  bloody  mouth,  strangling  of  a  beast, 
To  drinken  of  the  well  there  as  she  sat, 
And  whan  that  Tisbe  lu^  espied  that. 
She  rist  her  up  with  a  full  dreiy  herte, 
And  in  a  cave,  with  dreadfuU.foot  she  start, 
For  by  the  Moone  she  saw  it  well  withall. 
And  as  ehe  ran,  her  wimple  let  she  fall. 
And  toke  none  hede,  so  sore  she  was  awlu4)ed. 
And  eke  so  gUd  that  she  was  escaped. 
And  that  the  sat,  and  lurketh  wonder  still : 
Whan  that  this  lionesse  hath  dronke  her  fill. 
About  the  well  gan  she  for  to  wind. 
And  right  anon  the  wimple  gan  she  find. 
And  with  her  bloody  mouth  it  all  to  rent. 
Whan  this  was  done,  no  longer  she  ne  stent. 
But  to  the  wood  her  way  than  hath  she  nome. 

And,  at  the  last,  this  Firamus  is  come. 


But  all  too  long,  alas,  at  home  was  hee. 
The  Moone  shone^  men  might  well  ysee. 
And  in  his  way,  as  that  he  come  full  fast. 
His  eyen  to  the  ground  adoun  he  cast. 
And  in  the  sonde,  as  he  beheld  adoun. 
He  saw  the  steppes  brode  of  a  lioun. 
And  in  his  herte  he  suddainly  affroee. 
And  pale  he  wext,  therwith  his  herte  arose. 
And  nere  he  came,  and  found  the  wimple  tome, 
«  Alas,*'  quod  he, « the  dav  that  I  was  borne ! 
This  o  night  well  both  us  lovers  slee  ; 
How  should  I  asken  mercy  of  Tisbee, 
Whan  I  am  he  that  have  you  slaine !  alas ! 
My  bidding  hath  you  slaine  in  this  caaa. 
Alas,  to  bidde  a  woman  gone  by  night 
In  place  thereas  perill  fSiiJlen  might, 
And  I  so  slow,  alas,  I  ne  had  be 
Here  in  this  place  a  furlong  way  ere  ye  I 
Now,  what  lion  that  is  in  this  forrest. 
My  bodv  mote  he  rente,  or  what  beast 
That  wild  is,  gnawen  mote  he  mine  herte." 
And  with  that  word  he  to  the  wimple  start. 
And  kist  it  oft,  and  wept  on  it  full  sore. 
And  said,  **  Wimple,  tdas,  there  nls  no  more. 
But  thou  shalt  feele  as  well  the  blood  of  me. 
As  thou  hast  felt  the  bleeding  of  Tisbe  :** 
And  with  that  word  he  smote  him  to  the  herte. 
The  blood  out  of  the  wound  as  broad  start. 
As  water,  whan  the  conduit  broken  is. 

Now  Tisbe,  which  that  wist  nat  this. 
But  sittinff  in  her  drede,  she  thought  t^us, 
«  If  it  so&ll  out  that  my  Piramus 
Be  comen  hither,  and  may  me  nat  yfind, 
He  may  me  holden  false,  and  eke  unkind :" 
And  out  she  commeth,  and  after  him  gan  espien. 
Both  with  her  herte  and  with  her  eien. 
And  thought,  **  I  woU  him  tellen  of  my  drede. 
Both  of  the  lionesse  and  of  my  dede." 
And,  at  the  last,  her  love  than  hath  she  found. 
Beating  with  his  heeles  on  the  ground. 
All  bloody,  and  therewithall  abacke  she  start, 
And  like  the  wawes,  quappe  gan  her  herte. 
And  pale  as  boxe  she  woxe,  and  in  a  throw 
Avised  her,  and  gan  him  well  to  know. 
That  it  was  Piramus  her  herte  dere. 

Who  could  write  whiche  a  deadly  chere 
Hath  Tisbe  now,  and  how  her  haire  she  r«it. 
And  how  she  gan  her  selfe  to  turment, 
And  how  she  Ueth  and  swouneth  on  the  ground. 
And  how  she  wept  of  teares  full  his  wound. 
How  medleth  the  his  blood  with  her  complaint. 
How  with  her  blood  her  selven  gan  she  paint. 
How  clippeth  she  the  red  corse,  alas ! 
How  doth  this  wofull  Tisbe  in  this  caas  ! 
How  kisseth  she  his  frosty  mouth  so  cold  ! 
**  Who  hath  don  this  1  and  who  hath  ben  so  bold 
To  sleen  my  lefe  f  o  speake  Piramus, 
I  am  thy  Tisbe,  that  thee  calleth  thus," 
And  therwiihall  she  lifteth  up  his  head. 

This  wofull  man  that  was  nat  fully  dead. 
Whan  that  he  herd  the  name  of  Tisbe  crien. 
On  her  he  cast  his  heavy  deadly  eyen. 
And  doun  againe,  and  yeeldeth  up  the  ghost 

Tisbe  rist  up,  without  noise  or  host. 
And  saw  her  wimple  and  his  empty  sheath. 
And  eke  his  swera,  that  him  hatn  done  to  death. 
Than  spake  she  thus,  <*  My  wof ul  hand,"  qnod  she, 
"  Is  strong  ynough  in  such  a  werke  to  me. 
For  love  shall  yeve  me  strength  and  hardinesse, 
I  To  make  my  wound  large  ynough  I  gesse. 
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I  woU  thee  foUowen  dead,  and  I  well  be 
Felaw,  and  cause  eke  of  ihy  death,'*  quod  she, 
''  And  though  that  nothing  save  the  death  only^ 
Might  thee  fro  me  depart,  trewly 
Thou  shalt  no  more  departe  now  fro  me 
Than  frt)  the  death,  for  I  woU  go  with  thee. 

^  And  now  ye  wretched  ielous  fathers  our,  ^ 
We  that  weren  whylome  children  your. 
We  praien  you,  withouten  more  envie. 
That  in  o  grave  we  moten  He, 
Sens  love  hath  brought  us  to  this  pitous  end  ; 
And  right  wise  God,  to  every  lover  send. 
That  loveth  trewly,  more  prosperite 
Than  ever  had  Piramus  and  Tisbe, 
And  let  no  gentill  woman  her  assure 
To  putten  her  in  such  an  aventure. 
But  God  forbid  but  that  a  woman  can 
Ben  as  true  and  loving  as  a  roan. 
And,  for  my  part,  I  shall  anon  it  kithe  :" 
And  with  that  word,  his  swerde  she  tooke  swithe, 
That  warme  was  of  her  loves  blood,  and  bote. 
And  to  the  herte  she  her  selven  smote. 

And  thus  are  Tisbe  and  Piramus  ago  ; 
Of  true  men  1  find  but  few  mo 
In  all  my  bookes,  save^this  Piramus, 
And  therefore  have  I  spoken  of  him  thus ; 
For  it  is  deintie  to  us  men  to  find 
A  man  that  can  in  love  be  true  and  kind. 

Here  may  ye  scene,  what  lover  so  he  be, 
A  woman  dare  and  can  as  well  as  he. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  DIDO, 
Queriu  tf  Oamgr. 


I  Glort  and  honour,  Virgile  Maiituan, 
I  Be  to  thy  name,  and  I  shall  as  I  can 
I  Follow  thy  lanteme,  as  thou  goest  befome, 
I  How  Eneas  to  Dido  was  forswome, 
I  In  thine  Eneide,  and  Naso  woU  I  take 
I  The  tenour  and  the  great  effects  make. 
1   Whan  Troy  brought  was  to  destruction 
I   By  Grekes  sleight,  and  namely  by  Sinon, 
Faining  the  horse  offred  unto  Minerve, 
Through  which  that  many  a  Trojan  must  sterve. 
And  Hector  had  after  his  death  apered. 
And  fire  so  wood  it  might  nat  ben  stered. 
In  all  the  noble  toure^of  Ilion. 
That  of  the  citie  was  ihe  cheefe  dungeon. 
And  all  the  country  was  so  low  ybrought. 
And  Priamus  the  king  fordone  and  nought. 
And  Eneas  was  charged  by  Venus 
To  flien  away,  he  tooke  Ascanius 
That  was  his  son,  in  his  right  hand  and  fled. 
And  on  his  backe  he  bare  and  with  him  led 
His  old  father,  cleped  Anchises, 
And  by  the  way  his  wife  Creusa  he  lees. 
And  mokell  sorrow  had  he  in  his  mind. 
Ere  that  he  eoulde  his  fellawship  find  : 
But,  at  the  last,  whan  he  had  hem  /ound. 
He  made  hem  redy  in  a  certaine  stound. 
And  to  the  sea  full  fast  he  gan  him  hie. 
And  saileth  forth  with  all  his  companie 
Towards  Itaile,  as  would  destinee  : 
But  of  his  aventures  in  the  see, 
N 'is  nat  to  purpose  for  to  speke  of  here. 
For  it  aocordedi  nat  to  my  matere. 


But,  as  I  said,  of  him  and  of  Dido 
Shall  be  mv  tale,  till  that  I  have  do. 

So  long  he  sailed  in  the  salt  see. 
Till  in  Libie  unneth  arrived  he. 
So  was  he  with  the  tempest  all  to  shake. 
And  whan  that  he  the  haven  had  ytake, 
He  had  a  knight  vitiM  called  Achatees, 
And  him  of  all  his  fellowship  he  chees. 
To  gone  with  him  the  countxy  for  t'espie. 
He  tooke  with  him  no  more  companie, 
But  forth  they  gon,  and  left  his  ships  ride, 
His  feere  and  he,  withouten  any  guide. 

So  long  he  walketh  in  this  wildemesse. 
Till  at  the  last  he  met  an  hunteresse, 
A  bow  in  bond,  and  arrowes  had  she. 
Her  clothes  cutted  were  unto  the  knee, 
But  she  was  yet  the  fairest  creature 
That  ever  was  yformed  by  nature. 
And  Eneas  and  Achates  she  gret. 
And  thus  she  to  hem  spake,  whan  she  hem  met 
^  Saw  ye,"  quod  she,  '<  as  ye  ban  walked  wide, 
Any  of  my  sustren  walke  you  beside. 
With  any  wild  bore  or  other  beast. 
That  they  have  hunted  into  this  forrest, 
Ytucked  up  with  arrowes  in  her  ci^  1" , 
"  Nay,  aothly,  lady,"  quod  this  Eneas, 
«  But  by  thy  beautie,  as  it  thinketh  me. 
Thou  mightest  never  yearthly  woman  be. 
But  Phebus  suster  art  thou,  as  I  gesse. 
And  if  so  be  that  thou  be  a  goddesse. 
Have  mercy  on  our  labour  and  our  wo." 

"  I  n'am  no  goddesse  soothly,"  quod  she  tho, 
For  maidens  walken  in  tliis  country  here. 
With  arrows  and  with  bow,  in  this  manere : 
This  is  the  realme  of  Libie  there  ye  been. 
Of  which  that  Dido  lady  is  and  queen," 
And  shortly  told  lUl  the  occasion 
Why  Dido  came  into  that  region. 
Of  which  as  now  me  listeth  nat  to  rime. 
It  nedeth  nat,  it  nere  but  losse  of  time, 
For  this  is  all  and  some,  it  was  Venus, 
His  owne  mother,  that  spake  with  him  thus, 
And  to  Cartage  she  bade  he  should  him  dight, 
And  vanished  anon  out  of  his  sight. 
I  could  follow  word  for  word  Vergile,  v 

But  it  would  lasten  all  to  longe  while. 

This  noble  queen  that  cleped  was  Dido, 
That  whylom  was  the  wife  of  Sicheo, 
That  fairer  was  than  the  bright  Sunne, 
This  noble  toun  of  Carthage  hath  begunne, 
In  which  she  reigneth  in  so  great  honour. 
That  she  was  hold  of  all  queues  flour. 
Of  gentillesse,  of  fr«edome,  and  of  beaute, 
That  well  was  him  that  might  her  ones  se. 
Of  kings  and  lordee  so  desired. 
That  all  the  world  her  beautie  had  yfired. 
She  stood  so  well  in  every  wights  grace. 

Whan  Eneas  was  come  unto  the  place. 
Unto  the  maister  temple  of  all  the  toun. 
There  Dido  was  in  her  devotioun, 
Full  prively  his  way  than  hath  he  nome  : 
Whan  he  was  in  the  large  temple  come, 
I  cannot  saine  if  that  it  be  possible. 
But  Venus  had  him  maked  invisible. 
Thus  sayth  the  booke,  withouten  any  lees. 

And  whan  this  Eneas  and  Achates 
Hadden  in  this  temple  ben  over  all, 
Than  found  they  depainted  on  a  wall. 
How  Troy  and  all  the  land  destroyed  was, 
**  Alas,  that  I  was  borne !"  quod  Eneas, 
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'^  Through  the  world  our  shame  is  kid  so  wide, 

Now  it  is  painted  upon  every  side  : 

We  that  weren  in  prosperite, 

Ben  now  disclaundred,  and  in  sneh  de^, 

No  lenger  for  to  liven  I  ne  kepe ;" 

And  with  that  word  he  brast  out  for  to  wepe, 

So  tenderly  that  routh  it  was  to  seene. 

This  fresh  lady,  of  the  citie  queen, 
Stood  in  the  temple,  in  her  estate  roiall, 
So  richely,  and  eke  so  faire  withall. 
So  yong,  so  lostie,  with  her  eyen  glade, 
That  if  that  God  that  Heaven  and  yearth  made, 
Would  have  a  love,  for  beauty  and  goodnesse. 
And  womanhede,  trouth,  and  semelinesse, 
Whom  should  he  loven  but  this  lady  swete  ! 
There  n'is  no  woman  to  him  halfe  so  mete  : 
Fortune,  that  hath  the  world  in  govemaunce. 
Hath  sodainly  brought  in  so  new  a  chaunce. 
That  never  was  there  yet  so  fremed  a  caas. 
For  all  the  company  of  Eneas, 
Which  that  we  wend  have  lome  in  the  see, 
Arrived  is  nought  ferre  fro  that  citee. 
For  which  the  greatest  of  his  lords,  some. 
By  aventure  ben  to  the  citie  come 
Unto  that  same  temple  for  to  seke 
The  queene,  and  of  nir  sooonr  her  beseke. 
Such  renome  was  ther  sprung  of  her  goodnes. 

And  whan  they  had  tolde  idl  hir  distresse. 
And  all  hir  tempest  and  all  hir  hard  caas. 
Unto  the  queene  appeared  Eneas, 
And  openly  beknew  that  it  was  he  ; 
Who  had  joy  than,  but  his  meine. 
That  hadden  found  hir  lord,  hir  govemour  I 
The  quene  saw  they  did  him  such  honour, 
And  had  heard  of  Eneas,  ere  tho. 
And  in  her  herte  had  routh  and  wo, 
That  ever  such  a  noble  man  as  he 
Shall  ben  disherited  in  such  degre. 
And  saw  the  man,  that  he  was  like  a  knight. 
And  Buffisaunt  of  person  and  of  might, 
And  like  to  ben  a  very  gentilman, 
And  well  his  wordes  he  besette  can. 
And  had  a  noble  visage  for  the  nones. 
And  formed  well  of  brawne  and  of  bones, 
And  after  Venus  had  such  fairenesse 
That  no  man  might  be  halfe  so  faire  I  gesse, 
And  well  a  lord  him  semed  for  to  be, 
And  for  he  was  a  straunger,  somewhat  she 
Liked  him  the  bet,  as  God  do  boote. 
To  some  folke  often  new  thing  is  soote  ; 
Anon  her  herte  hath  pitee  of  his  wo. 
And  with  pitie  love  came  also. 
And  thus  for  pitie  and  for  gentilnesse. 
Refreshed  must  he  ben  of  his  distresse. 
She  said,  certes,  that  she  sorry  was, 
That  he  hath  had  such  perill  and  such  caas, 
And  in  her  friendly  speech,  in  this  manere 
She  to  him  spake,  and  sayd  as  ye  may  here. 

"  Be  ye  nat  Venus  Sonne  and  Anchises  ! 
In  good  faith,  all  the  worship  and  encrces 
That  I  may  goodly  done  you,  ye  shall  have, 
Your  shippes  and  your  meine  shall  I  save  ;** 
And  many  a  gentle  word  she  spake  him  to. 
And  commaunded  her  messengers  to  go 
The  same  day,  withouten  any  uule. 
His  shippes  for  to  seeke  and  hem  vitaile  ; 
Full  many  a  beast  she  to  the  ships  sent. 
And  with  the  vvine  she  gan  hem  to  present, 
And  to  her  roiall  paleis  she  her  sped. 
And  Eneas  she  alway  with  her  led. 


What  nedeth  you  the  feastes  to  dtscrive. 
He  never  better  at  ease  was  in  his  live. 
Full  was  the  feast  of  deinties  and  richesse. 
Of  instruments,  of  song,  and  of  gladnease. 
And  many  an  amorous  looking  and  devise. 

This  Eneas  is  come  to  Paradise 
Out  of  the  swolowe  of  Hell,  and  thus  in  joj 
Remembreth  him  of  his  estate  in  Troy, 
To  dauneing  chambers  full  of  paraments, 
Of  rich  beds,  and  of  pavements. 
This  Eneas  is  ledde  after  the  meat. 
And  with  the  queene  whan  that  he  had  seat. 
And  spices  parted,  and  the  wine  agon. 
Unto  his  chamber  was  he  lad  anon. 
To  take  his  ease,  and  for  to  hare  his  rest 
With  all  his  folke,  to  done  what  so  him  lest. 

Ther  nas  courser  well  ybridled  none, 
Ne  stede  for  the  justing  well  to  gone,      ^^, 
Ne  large  palfrey,  easie  for  the  nones, 
Ne  jewel!  fret  full  of  rich  stones, 
Ne  sackes  full  of  gold,  of  large  wight, 
Ne  ruble  none  that  shineth  by  nighty 
Ne  gentill  hautein  faukon  heronere, 
Ne  hound  for  hart,  wild  bore,  or  dere, 
Ne  cup  of  gold,  with  floreins  new  yfaette. 
That  in  the  lond  of  Libie  may  ben  getfee. 
That  Dido  ne  hath  Eneas  it  j'sent. 
And  all  is  payed  what  that  he  hath  spent. 
Thus  can  this  honorable  quene  her  gestes  call. 
As  she  that  can  in  ireedome  passen  all. 

Eneas  sothly  eke,  without  lees. 
Hath  sent  to  his  shippe  by  Achates 
After  his  sonne,  and  after  rich  things. 
Both  scepter,  clothes,  brochee,  and  eke  rings. 
Some  for  to  weare,  and  some  to  present 
To  her,  that  all  these  noble  things  him  sent. 
And  bad  his  sonne  how  that  he  should  make 
The  presenting,  and  to  the  quene  it  take. 

Repaired  is  this  Achates  againe. 
And  Eneas  full  blisfuU  is  and  faine 
To  seene  his  yong  sonne  Ascanius, 
For  to  him  it  was  reported  thus, 
That  Cupido,  that  is  the  god  of  love, 
At  prayer  of  his  mother  high  above. 
Had  the  likenesse  of  the  child  ytake. 
This  noble  queene  enamoured  for  to  make 
On  Eneas  ;  but  of  that  scripture 
Be  as  he  may,  I  make  of  it  no  cure  ; 
But  soth  is  this,  the  queen  hath  made  SQcfa  chere 
Unto  this  child,  that  wonder  was  to  here, 
And  of  the  present  that  his  father  sent. 
She  thanked  him  oft  in  good  entent. 

Thus  is  this  queen  in  pleasaunce  and  joy, 
WiUi  all  these  new  lustie  folke  of  Troy, 
And  of  the  deeds  hath  she  more  enquired 
Of  Eneas,  and  all  the  story  lered 
Of  Troy,  and  all  the  long  day  they  tway 
Entendeden  for  to  speake  and  for  to  play. 
Of  which  there  gan  to  breden  such  a  fire, 
That  sely  Dido  hath  now  such  desire 
With  Eneas  her  new  guest  to  deale. 
That  she  lost  her  hew  and  eke  her  heale. 
Now  to  th'effect,  now  to  the  fruit  of  all. 
Why  I  have  told  this  story,  and  tellen  ahaU. 

Thus  I  begin ;  it  fell  upon  a  night. 
Whan  that  the  Mono  upreised  had  her  light. 
This  noble  queene  unto  her  rest  went,. 
She  sighed  sore,  and  gon  her  selfe  tourment, 
She  walketh,  waloweth,  and  made  many  braide. 
As  done  these  lovers,  as  I  have  heard  aaide. 
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And,  at  the  last,  unto  her  suster  Anne 

She  made  her  mone,  and  right  thus  spake  she  than. 

^  Now  dere  suster  mine,  what  may  it  be 
That  me  agasteth  in  my  dreme,"  quod  she, 
^  This  ilke  new  Trojan  is  so  in  my  thought, 
For  that  me  thinkeui  he  is  so  wel  iwronght. 
And  eke  so  likely  to  ben  a  man. 
And  therwith  so  mikell  good  he  can, 
That  all  my  love  and  life  lieth  in  his  cure  ; 
Have  ye  nat  heard  him  tell  his  aventure  I 

^  Now  certes,  Anne,  if  that  ye  rede  me, 
I  woU  faine  to  him  ywedded  be. 
This  is  the  effect,  what  should  I  more  seine  t 
In  him  lieth  all,  to  do  me  live  or  deine." 

Her  suster  Anne,  as  she  that  cond  her  good, 
Said  as  her  though^  and  somdele  it  withstood. 
But  hereof  was  so  long  a  sermoning. 
It  were  to  long  to  make  rehearsing  : 
But,  finally,  it  may  not  be  withstonde, 
Love  woU  love,  for  no  wight  woll  it  wonde. 
The  dawning  uprist  out  of  the  see, 
This  amorous  quene  chargeth  her  meine 
The  nettes  dresse,  and  speres  brode  and  kene. 
In  hunting  woll  this  lustie  fresh  quene. 
So  pricketh  her  this  new  jolly  wo. 
To  horse  is  all  her  lustie  folke  ygo, 
Unto  the  court  the  houndes  ben  ybronght, 
And  up  on  courser,  swift  as  any  thought. 
Her  yong  knights  heven  all  about, 
And  of  her  women  eke  an  huge  rout. 
Upon  a  thicke  palfray,  paper  white, 
With  saddle  redde,  embrouded  with  delite. 
Of  gold  the  barres,  up  enboesed  high. 
Sate  Dido,  all  in  gold  and  perrie  wrigh. 
And  she  is  faire  as  is  the  bright  morrow, 
That  healeth  sicko  folkes  of  nights  sorrow ; 
Upon  a  courser,  startling  as  the  lire. 
Men  might  tourne  him  with  a  little  wire. 

But  Eneas,  like  Phebus  to  devise, 
So  was  he  fresh  arrayed  in  his  wise. 
The  fomie  bridle,  with  the  bitte  of  gold, 
Govemeth  he  right  as  himselfe  hath  would  ; 
And  forth  this  noble  queene,  this  lady  ride 
On  hunting,  with  this  Trojan  by  her  side. 
The  herd  of  hartes  founden  is  anon. 
With  "  Hey,  go  bet,  pricke  thou,  let  gon,  let  gon. 
Why  n'ill  the  lion  comen  or  the  beare. 
That  I  might  him  ones  meten  with  this  spear  V* 
ThuB  saine  tliis  yong  folke,  and  up  they  kill 
The  wild  hartes,  and  have  hem  at  hir  will. 

Emong  all  this,  to  romblen  gan  the  Heven, 
The  thunder  rored  with  a  gi'isly  steven, 
Doun  come  the  rain,  with  haile  and  sleet  so  fast, 
With  Heavens  fire,  that  made  so  sore  agast 
This  noble  queene,  and  also  her  meine, 
Tliat  eche  of  hem  was  glad  away  to  flie. 
And  shortly,  fro  the  tempest  her  to  save. 
She  fled  her  selfe  into  a  little  cave. 
And  with  her  went  this  Eneas  also,  • 

I  n'ot  with  hem  if  there  went  any  mo. 
The  authour  maketh  of  it  no  mention : 
And  here  began  the  deepe  affection 
Betwixt  hem  two,  this  was  the  first  morrow 
Of  her  gladnesse,  and  ginning  of  her  sorrow. 
For  there  hath  Eneas  ykneled  so. 
And  told  her  all  his  hurt  and  all  his  wo, 
And  sworpe  so  deepe  to  her  to  be  true, 
For  wele  or  wo,  and  chaunge  for  no  new. 
And  as  a  fiedse  lover  so  well  can  plaine, 
That  sely  Dido  rewed  on  his  paine, 


And  toke  him  for  husbond,  and  became  his  wife 

For  evermore,  while  that  hem  last  life  ; 

And  after  this,  whan  that  the  tempest  stent, 

With  mirth  out  as  they  came,  home  they  went. 

The  wicked  fame  up  rose,  and  that  anon, 

How  Eneas  hath  with  the  queene  ygon 

Into  the  cave,  and  demed  ns  hem  list : 

And  whan  the  king  (that  Yarbas  hight)  it  wist, 

As  he  that  had  her  loved  ever  his  life, 

And  weed  her  to  have  her  to  his  wife. 

Such  sorrow  as  he  hath  maked,  and  such  cherc. 

It  is  a  routh  and  pitie  for  to  here, 

But  as  in  love,  alday  it  happeth  so, 

That  one  shall  laughen  at  anothers  wo. 

Now  hiughed  Eneas,  and  is  in  joy. 

And  more  richesse  than  ever  was  in  Troy. 

O  sely  woman,  full  of  innocence, 
Full  of  pitie,  of  truth,  and  continence. 
What  maked  you  to  men  to  trusten  so  f 
Have  ye  such  routh  upon  hir  fained  wo. 
And  have  such  old  ensamples  yon  befome  1 
See  ye  nat  all  how  they  ben  forswome  t 
Where  see  ye  one,  that  he  ne  hath  lalt  his  lefe, 
Or  ben  unkind,  or  done  her  some  mischefe, 
Or  pilled  her  or  hosted  of  his  dede ! 
Ye  may  as  well  it  scene,  as  ye  may  rede. 
Take  hede  now  of  this  great  gentilman. 
This  Trojan,  that  so  well  her  please  can, 
That  faineth  him  so  true  and  ob^sing. 
So  gentill,  and  so  privie  of  his  domg, 
And  can  so  well  done  all  his  obeysaunce 
To  her,  at  feastes  and  at  daunce, 
And  whan  she  goeth  to  temple,  and  home  agayn. 
And  fasten  tiU  he  hath  his  lady  seyn. 
And  bearen  in  his  devises  for  her  sake, 
N'ot  I  nat  what,  and  songee  would  he  make, 
Justen,  and  done  of  armes  many  things, 
Send  her  letters,  tokens,  brooches,  and  rings. 

Now  herkneth  how  he  shal  his  lady  serve : 
There  as  he  was  in  perill  for  to  sterve 
For  hunger  and  for  mischefe  in  the  see, 
And  desolate,  and  fled  fro  his  countree. 
And  all  his  folke  with  tempest  all  to  driven. 
She  hath  her  body  and  eke  her  realme  yeven 
Into  his  bond,  there  she  might  have  been 
Of  other  land  than  of  Cartage  a  queen. 
And  lived  in  joy  inough,  wlmt  would  ye  more  f 

This  Eneas,  that  hath  thus  deepe  yswore. 
Is  wearie  of  his  craft  within  a  throw, 
The  bote  earnest  is  all  overblow, 
And  prively  he  dothe  his  ships  dight. 
And  shapeth  him  to  steale  away  by  night. 

This  Dido  hath  suspection  of  this. 
And  thought  well  that  it  was  al  amis. 
For  in  his  bed  he  lieth  a  nisht  and  siketh. 
She  asketh  him  anon,  what  nim  misliketh, 
'*  My  dere  herte,  which  that  I  love  most." 

*<  Certes,"  quod  he,  <'  this  night  my  fathers  ghost 
Hath  in  my  slepe  me  so  sore  tourmented. 
And  eke  Mercury  his  message  hath  presented, 
That  needes  to  the  conquest  of  Itaile 
My  destinie  is  soone  for  to  saile. 
For  which,  me  thinketh,  brosten  is  mine  herte  :  *' 
Therwith  his  false  teares  out  they  start, 
And  taketh  her  within  his  armes  two. 

*'  Is  that  in  earnest,"  quod  she, "  woll  ye  so  ? 
Have  ye  nat  swome  to  wife  me  to  take  f 
Alas,  what  woman  woll  ye  of  me  make  t 
I  am  a  gentyl  woman,  and  a  queen. 
Ye  woll  not  fro  your  wife  thus  fonle  fleen  t 
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That  I  was  borne,  alas  I  what  shall  I  do  f 
To  tellen  in  short,  this  noble  qoeen  Dido 
She  seekeUi  halowes,  and  doth  sacrifise, 
She  kneeleUi,  crieth,  that  routh  is  to  devise, 
Conjureth  him,  and  profereth  him  to  be 
His  thrall,  his  servaunt,  in  the  best  degre. 
She  falleth  him  to  foot,  and  sowneth  there, 
Dischevile  with  her  bright  gilt  heere, 
And  sayth,  **  Have  mercy,  let  me  with  you  ride. 
These  lordes,  which  that  wonnen  me  b^de. 
Well  me  destroyen,  only  for  your  sake : 
And  ye  woll  me  now  to  wife  take, 
As  ye  hare  swome,  than  woll  I  yeve  yon  leve 
To  sleen  me  with  your  swerd  now  sone  at  eve. 
For  than  yet  shall  I  dien  as  your  wife  ; 
I  am  with  child,  and  yeve  my  child  his  life  I 
Mercy  lord,  have  pitie  in  your  thought!** 
But  idl  this  thing  availeth  her  right  nought  I 
And  as  a  traitour  forthe  gan  to  saile 
Toward  the  large  oountrey  of  Itaile, 
And  thus  hath  he  laft  Dido  in  wo  and  pine. 
And  wedded  there  a  ladie  hight  La  vine. 
A  cloth  he  laft,  and  eke  his  sword  standing, 
Whan  he  fro  Dido  stale  in  her  sleeping. 
Right  at  her  beds  head,  so  gan  he  hie. 
Whan  that  he  stale  away  to  his  navie. 

Which  cloth,  whan  selie  Dido  gan  awake, 
She  hath  it  kist  full  oft  for  his  sake, 
And  said,  **  O  sweet  cloth,  while  Jupiter  it  lest, 
Take  my  soule,  unbind  me  of  this  unrest, 
I  have  fulfilled  of  fortune  all  the  course." 
And  thus,  alas,  withouten  his  socourse, 
Twentie  time  yswouned  hath  she  than, 
And  whan  that  she  unto  her  suster  Anne 
Complained  had,  of  which  I  may  not  write, 
So  great  routfa  I  have  it  for  to  endite. 
And  bad  her  norice  and  her  sustren  gone 
To  fetchen  fire,  and  other  things  anone, 
And  sayd  that  she  would  sacrifie. 
And  whan  she  might  her  time  well  aspie. 
Upon  the  fire  of  sacrifice  she  start. 
And  with  his  sword  she  rofe  her  to  the  herte  : 
But  as  mine  authour  saith,  yet  this  she  seide. 
Or  she  was  hurt,  befome  or  she  deide, 
She  wrote  a  letter  anon,  and  thus  began. 

**  Right  so,"  quod  she,  *<  as  the  white  swan 
Ayenst  his  death  beginneth  for  to  sing. 
Right  so  to  you  I  make  my  complaining. 
Not  that  I  trow  to  getten  you  againe. 
For  well  I  wote  it  is  all  in  vaine. 
Sens  that  the  gods  ben  contrarious  to  me. 
But  sin  my  name  is  lost  through  you,"  quod  she, 
"  I  may  well  lese  a  word  on  you  or  letter. 
Albeit  I  shall  be  never  the  better. 
For  thilke  wind  that  blew  your  ship  away, 
The  same  wind  hath  blow  away  your  fay: " 
But  who  so  woll  all  this  letter  have  in  mind. 
Rede  Ovide,  and  in  him  he  shall  it  find. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  HIPSIPHILE  AND  MEDEA. 

Thou  root  of  false  lovers,  duke  Jason, 
Thou  sleer,  devourer,  and  confusion 
Of  gentyl  women,  gentle  citeatures, 
Thou  inadest  thy  reclaiming  and  thy  lures 
To  ladies  of  thy  scathliche  apparaunoe. 
And  of  thy  wordes  farsed  with  pieasaunce, 


And  of  thy  fained  trouth,  and  thy  manere. 
With  thine  obeysaunce  and  humble  ehere. 
And  with  thine  counterfeited  paine  and  wo. 
There  other  ftJsen  one,  thou  falsed  two, 
O  oft  swore  thou  that  thou  wouldest  die 
For  love,  whan  thou  ne  feltest  maladie, 
Save  foule  delite,  which  thou  callest  love  ; 
If  that  I  live,  thy  name  shall  be  shove 
In  English,  iiiat  thy  deceit  shall  be  know. 
Have  at  thee  Jason,  now  thine  honor  is  blow. 
But  certes,  it  is  both  routh  and  wo. 
That  love  with  fiUse  lovers  werketh  so, 
For  they  shall  have  well  better  love  and  chere 
Than  he  that  hath  bought  love  full  dere. 
Or  had  in  armes  many  a  bloodie  boxe, 
For  ever  as  tender  a  capon  eateth  the  foxe. 
Though  he  be  £als,  and  hath  the  foule  betniied. 
As  shall  the  good  man  that  therefore  paied. 
Although  he  have  to  the  capon  skill  and  right. 
The  false  foxe  woll  have  his  part  at  night. 
On  Jason  this  ensample  is  well  yseene. 
By  Hipsiphile  and  Medea  the  queene. 

In  Thessalie,  as  Ovide  telleth  us. 
There  was  a  knight,  that  hight  Peleus, 
That  had  a  brother,  which  that  bight  Eeon, 
And  whan  for  age  he  might  unnewes  gon. 
He  yave  to  Peleus  the  governing 
Of  al  his  reign,  and  made  him  lord  and  king, 
Of  which  Eflon,  this  Jason  getten  was. 
That  in  his  time  in  all  that  land  there  nas 
Nat  such  a  famous  knight  of  gentillease^ 
Of  freedome,  of  strength,  and  of  lustinesBe ; 
After  his  fathers  death  he  bare  him  so. 
That  there  nas  none  that  list  ben  his  fo. 
But  did  him  all  honour  and  companie. 
Of  which  this  Peleus  hath  great  envie. 
Imagining  that  Jason  might  be 
Enhaunsed  so,  and  put  in  such  degre, 
With  love  of  lordes  of  his  regioun, 
That  from  his  reigne  he  may  be  put  adoun. 
And  in  his  wit  a  night  compassed  he 
How  Jason  might  l^st  destroyed  be^ 
Withouten  slaunder  of  his  compasment; 
And,  at  the  last,  he  tooke  avisement. 
That  to  send  hira  into  some  ferre  countre. 
There  as  this  Jason  may  destroyed  be  ; 
This  was  his  wit,  all  made  he  to  Jason 
Great  chere  of  looke,  and  of  afiection. 
For  drede  least  his  lords  it  espide. 
So  fell  it,  as  fame  ronneth  wide, 
There  was  such  tiding  over  all,  and  such  loos^ 
That  in  an  isle,  that  called  was  Coloos, 
Beyond  Troy  eastward  in  the  see^ 
That  there  was  a  ram,  that  men  might  see. 
That  had  a  flees  of  gold  that  shone  so  bright. 
That  no  where  was  were  such  another  sight ; 
But  it  was  kept  alway  with  a  dragoun. 
And  many  other  mervailes  up  and  doan, 
And  with  two  bulles  maked  all  of  bras. 
That  spitten  fire,  and  much  thing  there 
But  this  was  eke  the  tale  nathelees. 
That  who  so  would  winnen  thilke  flees, 
He  must  both,  or  he  it  winnen  mighty 
With  the  buls  and  the  dragon  fight. 

And  king  Otes  lord  was  of  that  isle  : 
This  Peleus  bethought  upon  this  wile. 
That  he  his  nephew  Jason  would  exhort 
To  sailen  to  that  lond,  him  to  disport. 
And  sayd,  "  Nephew,  if  it  might  bee, 
That  such  worship  might  fall  thee, 
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'   That  thou  this  famous  treasure  might  win, 
And  bring  it  my  region  within, 
It  were  to  me  great  pleasaunce  and  honour, 
Than  were  I  hold  to  quite  thy  labour, 
And  all  thy  costes  I  woU  my  selfe  make. 
And  choee  what  folke  thou  wolt  with  thee  take. 
Let  see  now,  darste  thou  taken  this  voyage  f '* 

Jason  was  yonge,  and  Instie  of  corage. 
And  under tooke  to  done  this  ilke  emprise  ; 
Anon,  Argus  his  ships  gan  derise. 

With  Jason  went  the  strong  Hercules, 
And  many  another,  that  he  with  him  ches. 
But  who  so  asketh  who  is  with  him  goo, 
Let  him  rede  Argonautieon, 
For  he  woll  tell  a  tale  long  ynough. 
Philoctetes  anon  the  saile  up  drough, 
Whan  the  wind  was  good,  and  gan  him  hie 
Out  of  his  conntrey,  called  Thessalie. 
So  long  they  sayled  in  the  salt  see. 
Till  in  the  isle  of  Lemnon  arrived  bee. 
All  be  this  nat  rehearsed  of  Guido, 
Yet  saieth  Ovide  in  his  Epistles  so,  X 

And  of  this  isle  lady  was  and  quene. 
The  faire  yong  Hipsiphile  the  shene, 
That  whilom  Thoas  donghter  was,  the  king. 

Hipsiphile  was  gone  in  her  playing, 
!  And,  roming  on  the  clevis  by  the  see, 
I  Under  a  banke,  anone,  espied  she 
Where  lay  the  ship  that  Jason  gan  arrive : 
Of  her  goodnesse  adoune  she  sendeth  blive. 
To  weten  if  that  any  straunge  wight 
With  tempest  thider  were  yblow  anight. 
To  done  him  succour,  as  was  her  usaunce, 
To  fiirtheren  every  wight,  and  done  pleasaunce 
Of  very  bountie  and  of  courtesie. 

This  messenger  adoune  him  gan  to  hie, 
And  found  Jason  and  Hercules  also. 
That  in  a  cogge  to  lond  were  ygo. 
Hem  to  refreshen  and  to  take  the  aire. 
The  morning  attempre  was  and  faire. 
And  in  hir  way  this  messenger  hem  mette ; 
Full  cunningly  these  lordes  two  he  grette. 
And  did  his  message,  asking  hem  anon. 
If  that  they  were  broken,  or  aught  wo  begon, 
Or  had  need  of  lodesmen,  or  vitaile. 
For  Bocoure  they  shoulde  nothing  faile. 
For  it  was  utterly  the  queenes  will. 

Jason  answerde  meekely  and  still : 
•«  My  lady,"  quod  he,  **  thanke  I  hertely 
Of  her  goodnesse ;  us  needeth  truly 
Nothing  as  now,  but  that  we  weary  be. 
And  come  for  to  play  out  of  the  see. 
Till  that  the  wind  be  better  in  our  way." 

This  lady  rometh  by  the  cliffe  to  play 
With  her  meinie,  endlong  the  strona. 
And  findeth  this  Jason  and  this  other  stond 
In  speaking  of  this  thing,  as  I  you  told. 

This  Hercules  and  Jason  gan  behold 
Howe  that  the  queene  it  was,  and  faire  her  grete, 
Anone,  right  as  they  with  this  lady  mete. 
And  she  tooke  heed,  and  knew  by  hir  manere. 
By  hir  array,  by  wordes,  and  by  chere, 
That  it  were  gentyl  men  of  great  degree. 
And  to  the  castle  with  her  leadeth  she 
These  straunge  folk,  and  doth  hem  great  honour. 
And  asketh  hem  of  travaile  and  of  labour 
That  they  have  suffred  in  the  salte  see. 
So  that  within  a  day,  two  or  three. 
She  knew  by  the  folke  that  in  his  shippes  be. 
That  it  was  Jason,' fall  of  renomee. 


And  Hercules,  that  had  the  great  loos. 
That  soughten  the  aventures  of  Coloos, 
And  did  hem  honour  more  than  before. 
And  with  hem  dealed  ever  longer  the  more, 
For  they  ben  worthy  folke,  wiuiouten  lees. 
And  namely  most  she  spake  with  Hercules, 
To  him  her  herte  bare,  he  shoulde  be 
Sadde,  wise,  and  true,  of  words  avisee, 
Withouten  any  other  affection 
Of  love,  or  anv  other  imagination. 

This  Hercules  hath  this  Jason  praised. 
That  to  the  Sunne  he  hath  it  up  raised. 
That  faalfe  so  true  a  man  there  n'as  of  love 
Under  the  cope  of  Heaven  that  is  above. 
And  he  was  wise,  bardie,  secrete,  and  riche. 
Of  these  three  points  there  nas  none  him  liche, 
Of  freedome  passed  he,  and  lustyhead, 
All  tho  that  liven,  or  ben  dead  ; 
Thereto,  so  great  a  gentyl  man  was  he. 
And  of  Thettalye  likely  king  to  be, 
Ther  n'as  no  lacke,  but  that  he  was  agast 
To  love,  and  for  to  speake  shamefast, 
Him  had  lever  himselfe  to  murder  and  die. 
Than  that  men  should  a  lover  him  espie. 
As  would  (rod  that  I  had  iyeve 
My  blood  and  flesh,  so  that  I  might  live 
With  the  bones,  that  he  had  aught  where  a  wife 
For  his  estate,  for  such  a  lustie  life 
She  shoulden  lede  with  this  lustie  knight 
And  all  this  was  compassed  on  the  night 
Betwixe  him  Jason,  and  this  Hercules, 
Of  these  two  here  was  a  shreud  lees. 
To  come  to  house  upon  an  innocent, 
For  to  bedote  this  queene  was  hir  entent : 
And  Jason  is  as  coy  as  is  a  maid. 
He  looketh  pitously,  but  naught  he  sayd, 
But  freely  yave  he  to  her  counsailers 
Yeftes  great,  and  to  her  officers. 
As  woulde  God  that  I  leyser  had  and  time. 
By  processe  all  his  wrong  for  to  rime : 
But  in  this  house,  if  any  false  lover  be. 
Right  as  hunselfe  now  doth,  right  so  did  he. 
With  fainingf  and  with  every  subtill  dede. 
Ye  get  no  more  of  me,  but  ye  woll  rede 
Th'original,  that  telleth  all  the  caas. 

The  sooth  is  this,  that  Jason  wedded  was 
Unto  this  queene,  and  tooke  of  her  substaunoe 
Wliat  so  him  list  unto  his  purveyaunce, 
And  upon  her  begate  children  two. 
And  drough  his  saile,  and  saw  her  never  mo  : 
A  letter  sent  she  him  certaine. 
Which  were  too  long  to  writen  and  to  saine. 
And  him  reproveth  of  his  great  untrouth. 
And  praieth  him  on  her  to  have  some  routh. 
And  on  his  children  two,  she  sayd  him  this, 
That  they  be  like  of  all  thing  ywis 
To  Jason,  save  they  couth  nat  beguile. 
And  prayd  God,  or  it  were  long  while. 
That  she  that  had  his  herte  yreft  her  fro. 
Must  finden  him  untrue  also : 
And  that  she  must  both  her  children  spill. 
And  all  tho  that  suffreth  him  his  will: 
And  true  to  Jason  was  she  all  her  life. 
And  ever  kept  her  chast,  as  for  his  wife, 
Ne  pever  had  she  joy  at  her  hart, 
But  died  for  his  love  of  sorrowee  smart 

To  Colcos  come  is  this  duke  Jason, 
That  is  of  love  devourer  and  dragon. 
As  matire  appeteth  forme  alway. 
And  from  forme  to  forme  it  passen  may. 
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Or  as  a  well  that  were  bottomles. 
Right  so  can  Jason  have  no  peee, 
For  to  deeiren  through  his  appetite 
To  done  with  gentyl  women  his  delite  ; 
This  is  his  lust,  and  his  felicitie. 
Jason  is  romed  forth  to  the  citie. 
That  whylome  cleped  was  Jasonicos, 
That  was  the  master  toune  of  all  Colcos, 
And  hath  ytold  the  cause  of  his  comming 
Unto  Otes,  of  that  countrey  king, 
Praymg  him  that  he  must  done  his  assay 
To  get  the  fleese  of  gold,  if  that  he  may ; 
Of  which  the  king  assentoth  to  his  boone, 
And  doth  him  honour,  as  it  is  doone, 
So  ferforth  that  his  doughtor  and  his  heire, 
Medea,  which  that  was  so  wise  and  faire. 
That  fairer  saw  there  never  man  with  eie. 
He  made  her  done  to  Jason  oompanie 
At  meat,  and  sitte  by  him  in  the  hall. 

Now  was  Jason  a  seemely  man  withall. 
And  like  a  lord,  and  had  a  great  renoun. 
And  of  his  looke  as  royall  as  a  lioun. 
And  godly  of  his  speech,  and  famillera, 
And  coud  of  lore  all  the  craft  and  art  plenere 
Withouton  booke,  with  everiche  observaunce. 
And  as  fortune  her  ought  a  foule  mischaunce, 
She  woxe  enamoured  upon  tliis  man. 

*<  Jason,"  quod  she,  **  for  ought  I  see  or  can, 
As  of  this  thing,  the  which  ye  ben  about, 
Ye  and  your  selfe  ye  put  in  much  dout. 
For  who  so  woU  this  aventure  atoheve 
He  may  nat  wele  asterton,  as  I  leve, 
Withouton  death,  but  I  his  helpe  be. 
But  nathelesse,  it  is  my  will,"  quod  she, 
**  To  forthren  you,  so  that  ye  shall  nat  die. 
But  tumen  sound  home  to  your  Thessalie." 

'<  My  right  lady,"  quod  this  Jason, "  tko 
That  ye  have  of  my  death  or  my  wo 
Any  regard,  and  done  me  this  honour, 
I  wot  well  that  mv  might,  ne  my  labour, 
Mav  nat  deserve  it  my  lives  day, 
God  thanke  you,  there  I  ne  can  ne  may. 
Your  man  am  I,  and  lowly  you  beseech 
To  ben  my  helpe^  withouton  more  speech. 
But  certes,  for  my  death  shall  I  not  spare." 

Tho  gan  this  Medea  to  him  declare 
The  perill  of  this  case,  fro  point  to  point 
Of  his  batayle,  and  in  what  disjoint 
He  moto  stonde,  of  which  no  creature. 
Save  only  she,  ne  might  his  life  assure  : 
And  shortely,  right  to  the  point  for  to  go. 
They  ben  accorded  fully  betwixe  hem  two. 
That  Jason  shall  her  wedde,  as  trewe  knight, 
And  terme  yset  to  come  soone  at  night 
Unto  her  chambre^  and  make  there  nis  othe 
Upon  the  goddes,  that  he  for  lefe  or  lothe 
Ne  shulde  her  never  falsen,  night  ne  day. 
To  ben  her  husband  whyle  he  live  may. 
As  she  that  from  his  deth  him  saved  here, 
And  here  upon  at  night  they  mete  yfere. 
And  doth  his  othe,  and  gothe  with  her  to  bedde. 
And  on  the  morow  upward  he  him  spedde, 
For  she  hath  taught  him  how  he  shail  nat  faile 
The  flees  to  winne,  and  stinten  his  bataile. 
And  saved  him  his  life  and  his  honour. 
And  gato  him  a  name  as  a  conquerour, 
Right  through  the  sleight  of  her  enchantment. 
Now  hath  Jason  the  fleese,  and  home  is  went 
With  Medea,  and  treasours  fell  great  wonne, 
But  unwist  of  her  father  she  is  gonne 


To  Thessalie,  with  duke  Jason  her  lefe. 
That  afterward  hath  broght  her  to  mircheife. 
For  as  a  traytour  he  is  from  her  go. 
And  with  her  left  yonge  children  two, 
And  falsely  hath  betraied  her,  alas ! 
And  ever  in  love  a  chefe  traytour  he  was. 
And  wedded  yet  the  thirde  wife  anon, 
That  was  the  doughtor  of  king  Creon. 

This  is  the  meede  of  loving,  and  guerdon 
That  Medea  received  of  duke  Jason 
Right  for  her  tronth,  and  for  her  kindnesse. 
That  loved  him  better  than  her  selfe  I  geose. 
And  left  her  father,  and  her  heritage. 
And  of  Jason  this  is  the  vassalage. 
That  in  his  dayes  najs  never  none  yfound 
So  false  a  lover  going  on  the  ground. 
And  therfore  in  her  Tetter  thus  she  said. 
First  wlian  she  of  his  falsenesse  him  upbraid : 
*'  Why  liked  thee  my  yellow  haire  to  see. 
More  tlian  the  boundes  of  mine  houestie ! 
Why  liked  me  thy  youth  and  tliy  fairenesee. 
And  of  thy  tong  the  infinite  graciousnesse  ! 
0  haddest  thou  in  thy  conquest  dead  ybe, 
Ful  mikel  untrouth  had  there  died  with  thee." 

Well  can  Ovide  her  letter  in  verse  endite,      ^ 
Wliich  were,  as  now,  too  long  for  to  write. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  LUCRECE  OF  ROME. 


Now  mote  I  siune  th'exiling  of  kings 

Of  Rome,  for  hir  hoiiible  doings 

Of  the  last  kinge  Tarquinius,  ^ 

As  saith  Ovid,  and  Titus  Livius, 

But  for  that  cause  tell  I  nat  this  atone. 

But  for  to  praysen,  and  drawen  in  memone 

The  very  wife,  the  very  Lucresse, 

That  for  her  wifehood,  and  her  stedfastnesse, 

Nat  only  that  these  paynims  her  commend. 

But  that  cleped  is  in  our  legend 

The  great  Austyn,  that  hath  compasaioun 

Of  this  Lucrece,  that  starfe  in  Rome  toun. 

And  in  what  wise  I  woU  but  shortly  treat. 

And  of  this  thing  I  touch  but  the  great. 

When  Ardea  besieged  was  about 
With  Romanes,  that  full  steme  were  and  stout. 
Full  long  lay  the  siege,  and  little  wroughten. 
So  that  they  were  halfe  idle,  as  hem  thoughteo. 
And  in  his  play  Tarquiuius  the  yonge, 
Gan  for  to  yape,  for  he  was  light  of  tonge. 
And  said,  that  '*  it  was  an  idle  life. 
No  man  did  there  no  more  than  his  wife. 
And  let  us  speke  of  wives  that  is  best. 
Praise  every  man  his  owne  as  him  lest. 
And  with  our  speech  let  us  ease  our  herte." 

A  knight  (that  hight  Colatin)  up  stert. 
And  sayd  thus,  <^  Nay,  sir,  it  is  no  nede 
To  trowen  on  the  word,  but  on  the  dede : 
I  have  a  wife,"  quod  he,  ^  that  as  I  trow 
Is  holden  good  of  all  that  ever  her  know  ; 
Go  we  to  Rome  to  night,  and  we  shuU  see.**^ 
Tarquinius  answerde,  "  That  liketh  mee." 
To  Rome  they  be  comen,  and  fast  hem  dighi 
To  Colatins  house,  and  downe  they  light, 
Tarquinius,  and  eke  this  Colatine  ; 
The  husbond  knew  the  efters  well  and  fine. 
And  full  prively  into  the  house  they  gone. 
Nor  at  the  gate  porter  was  there  none. 
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And  at  the  chamber  dore  they  abide  : 
This  noble  wife  sate  by  her  beds  side 
Discheveled,  for  no  maliice  she  ne  thought. 
And  soft  wooll,  sayth  Livie,  that  she  wrought, 
To  kepe  her  from  slouth  and  idlenesse, 
And  bad  her  serraunts  done  hir  businesse. 
And  asketh  hem,  ^  What  tidings  heren  ye ! 
How  sayth  men  of  the  siege,  how  shall  it  be ! 
God  would  the  wals  were  fallen  adoun. 
Mine  husbond  is  too  long  out  of  this  toun, 
For  which  drede  doth  me  sore  to  smert, 
Right  as  a  sword  it  stingeth  to  mine  herte, 
Whan  I  thinke  on  this  or  of  that  place, 
God  save  my  lord,  I  pray  him  for  his  grace  : " 
And  therwitiiall  so  tenderly  she  gan  weepc. 
And  of  her  werke  she  tooke  no  more  keepe, 
But  meekely  she  let  her  eyen  fall, 
And  thiike  semblant  sate  her  well  withall. 
And  eke  her  teares  full  of  heavinessei 
Embelessed  her  wifely  chastnesse. 
Her  countenaunce  is  to  her  herte  digne, 
For  they  acordeden  in  deed  and  eigne, 
And  with  that  word  her  husbond,  Colatin, 
Or  she  of  him  was  ware,  came  stertling  in, 
And  said,  '*  Drede  thee  nat,  for  I  am  here  ;" 
And  she  anone  up  rose,  with  blisfull  chere. 
And  kissed  him,  as  of  wives  is  the  wonne. 

Tarquinius,  this  proud  kings  sonne, 
Conceived  hath  her  beautie  and  her  chere, 
Her  yellow  haire,  her  bountie,  and  her  manere. 
Her  new,  her  words,  that  she  hath  complained. 
And  by  no  craft  het  beautie  was  nat  fained, 
And  caught  to  this  lady  such  desire, 
That  in  his  herte  he  brent  as  any  fire. 
So  woodly  that  his  wit  was  all  forgotten, 
For  well  thought  he  she  should  nat  be  gotten. 
And  aye  the  more  he  was  in  dispaire. 
The  more  coveiteth,  and  thought  her  laire  ; 
His  blind  lust  was  all  his  coveiting. 
On  morrow,  whan  the  bird  began  to  sing. 
Unto  the  siege  he  commeth  full  prively, 
And  by  himselfe  he  walketh  soberly, 
The  image  of  her  recording  alway  new, 
Thus  lay  her  hair,  and  thus  fresh  was  her  hew, 
Thus  sate,  thus  span,  this  was  her  chere, 
Thus  fair  she  was,  and  this  was  her  manere  : 
All  this  conceit  his  herte  hath  new  ytake, 
And  as  the  see  with  tempest  all  to  shake. 
That  after  whan  the  storme  is  all  ago. 
Yet  woll  the  water  quappe  a  day  or  two, 
Right  so,  though  that  her  forme  were  absent, 
The  pleasaunce  of  her  forme  was  present. 
But  nathelesse,  nat  pleasaunce,  but  delite, 
Or  an  unrightfull  talent  with  dispite : 
**  For,  maugre  her,  she  shall  ray  lemman  be  ; 
Hap  helpeth  hardy  man  alway, '  quod  he, 
"  What  end  tluit  I  make,  it  shall  be  so," 
And  girt  him  with  his  sword,  and  gan  to  go. 
And  he  forthright,  till  to  Rome  he  come, 
And  all  alone  his  way  that  he  hath  nome 
Unto  the  house  of  Colatin  full  right ; 
Doun  was  the  Sunne,  and  day  hath  lost  his  light. 
And  in  he  come  unto  a  privie  halke. 
And  in  the  night  full  theefely  gan  he  stalke. 
Whan  every  wight  was  to  his  rest  brought, 
Ne  no  wight  had  of  treason  such  a  thought, 
Whether  by  window,  or  by  other  gin, 
With  swerd  ydraw,  shortly  he  commeth  in 
There  as  she  lay,  this  noble  wife  Lucresse, 
And  as  she  woke,  her  bedde  she  felt  presse : 


"  What  beast  is  that,"  quod  she,  « that  wayeth 
«  I  am  the  kings  sonne  Tarquinius,"      [thus  ?" 
Quod  he,  "  but  and  thou  crie,  or  any  noise  make. 
Or  if  thou  any  creature  awake. 
By  thiike  God  that  formed  man  of  live. 
This  swerd  through  thine  herte  shall  I  rive  ; " 
And  therwithall  unto  her  throte  he  stert, 
And  set  the  swerd  all  sbarpe  on  her  herte : 
No  word  she  spake,  she  hath  no  might  therto. 
What  shall  she  saine  t  her  wit  is  all  ago  ; 
Right  as  whan  a  woIfe  findeth  a  lamb  alone, 
To  whom  shall  she  complaine  or  make  mone  1 
What,  shall  she  fight  with  an  hardy  knight! 
Well  wote  men  a  wcmian  hath  no  might : 
What,  shall  she  crie,  or  how  shall  she  astert, 
That  hath  her  by  the  thrate,  with  swerd  at  herte  f 
She  asketh  grace,  and  said  all  that  she  can. 

**  No  wolt  thou  nat,"  quod  this  cruell  man, 
**  As  wisely  Jupiter  my  soule  save, 
I  sludl  in  thy  stable  slee  thy  knave. 
And  lay  him  in  thy  bed,  and  loud  crie. 
That  I  thee  find  in  such  avoutrie. 
And  thus  thou  shalt  be  dead,  and  also  lese 
Th^  name,  for  thou  shalt  nat  chese." 
This  Romans  wives  loveden  so  her  name 
At  thiike  time,  and  dreden  so  the  shame, 
That  what  for  fere  of  slander,  and  drede  of  death 
She  lost  both  at  ones  wit  and  breath. 
And  in  a  swough  she  lay,  and  woxe  so  dead. 
Men  mighten  smite  off  her  arme  or  head. 
She  feleth  nothing,  neither  foule  ne  faire. 

Tarquinius,  that  art  a  kings  heire. 
And  shouldest,  as  by  linage  and  by  right. 
Done  as  a  lord  and  a  very  knight, 
Why  hast  thou  done  dispite  to  chivalrie  t 
Why  hast  thou  done  this  lady  villanie  f 
Alasi,  of  thee  this  was  a  villanous  dede, 
But  now  to  the  purpose  :  in  the  sttfiy  I  rede. 
Whan  he  was  gon,  and  this  mischaunoe  is  fall, 
This  lady  sent  after  her  friendes  all. 
Father,  mother,  and  husbond,  all  yfere. 
And  discheveled  with  her  haire  clere. 
In  habite  such  as  womeq  used  tho 
Unto  the  burying  of  hir  frends  go, 
She  sate  in  hall,  with  a  sorowfull  sight ; 
Her  friends  asken  what  her  aylen  might, 
And  who  was  dead  t  and  she  sate  aye  weeping, 
A  word  for  shame  ne  may  she  forth  out  bring, 
Ne  upon  hem  she  durst  nat  behold. 
But,  at  the  last,  of  Tarquiny  she  hem  told 
This  rufull  case,  and  all  this  thing  horrible. 
The  wo  to  tell  were  impossible 
That  she  and  all  her  friends  make  at  ones  ; 
All  had  folkes  hertes  ben  of  stones. 
It  might  have  maked  hem  upon  her  rew. 
Her  herte  was  so  wifely  and  so  trew  ; 
She  said,  that  for  her  gilt  ne  for  her  blame 
Her  husbond  should  nat  have  the  foule  name. 
That  would  she  nat  suflfren  by  no  way : 
And  they  answerde  all  unto  her  fay. 
That  they  foryave  it  her,  for  it  was  right. 
It  was  no  gilt,  it  lay  nat  in  her  might. 
And  saiden  her  ensamples  many  one, 
But  all  for  naught,  for  thus  she  said  anone  : 
'^  Be  as  be  may,'*  quod  she,  ^  of  foigiving, 
I  will  nat  have  no  forgift  for  nothing  ;" 
But  prively  she  cought  forth  a  knife, 
And  therwithall  she  raft  her  selfe  her  life. 
And  as  she  fell  adowne  she  cast  her  looke. 
And  of  her  clothes  yet  heed  she  tooke. 
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For  in  her  falling,  yet  ahe  had  a  care 

Least  that  her  feet  or  such  things  lay  bare, 

So  well  she  loved  deannesse,  and  eke  trooth ; 

Of  her  had  all  the  towne  of  Rome  routh, 

And  Brutus  hath  by  her  chast  blood  swore 

That  Tarquin  should  ybanbhed  be  therfore, 

And  all  his  kinne  ;  and  let  the  people  call, 

And  openly  the  tale  he  told  hem  all, 

And  openly  let  carry  her  on  a  here 

Through  ail  the  town,  that  men  may  see  and  here 

The  horrible  deed  of  her  oppressioun, 

Ne  never  was  there  king  in  Rome  toun 

Sens  thilke  day,  and  she  was  holden  there 

A  saint,  and  ever  her  day  yhallowed  dere. 

As  in  hir  law :  and  thus  endeth  Lucreese, 

The  noble  wife,  Titus  beareth  witneese : 

I  tell  it,  for  she  was  of  love  so  trew, 

Ne  in  her  will  she  chaunged  for  no  new, 

And  in  her  stable  herte,  sadde  and  kind. 

That  in  these  women  men  may  all  day  find 

There  as  they  cast  hir  herte,  there  it  dwelleth, 

For  well  I  wote,  that  Christ  himselfe  telleth 

That  in  Israel,  as  wide  as  is  the  loud, 

That  so  great  faith  in  all  the  lond  he  ne  fond 

As  in  a  woman,  and  this  is  no  lie. 

And  as  for  men,  looks  ye,  such  tyrannie 

They  doen  all  day,  aauy  hem  who  so  list, 

The  truest  is  full  broteU  for  to  trist. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  ARIADNE  OP  ATHENE 


Judge  infemall,  Minos,  of  Crete  king. 

Now  commeth  thy  lot,  thou  commest  on  the  ring ; 

Nat  for  thy  sake  only  written  is  this  storie, 

But  for  to  clepe  ayen  unto  memorie, 

Of  Theseus  the  great  untrouth  of  love, 

For  which  the  gods  of  Heaven  above 

Ben  wroth,  and  wrath  have  take  for  thy  sinne  ; 

Be  red  for  shame  !  now  I  thy  life  beginne. 

Minos,  that  was  the  mighty  king  of  Crete, 
That  had  an  hundred  cities  strong  and  grete, 
To  schoole  hath  sent  his  sonne  Ajadrogeua 
To  Athens,  of  the  which  it  happed  thus. 
That  he  was  slaine,  learning  phylosophie, 
Right  in  that  citie,  nat  but  for  envie. 

The  great  Minos,  of  the  which  I  speke, 
His  Bonnes  death  is  come  for  to  wreke, 
Alcathoe  he  besieged  hard  and  long, 
But  nathelesse,  the  walles  be  so  strong, 
And  Nisus,  that  was  king  of  that  cite, 
So  chivalrous,  that  little  dredeth  he  ; 
Of  Minos  or  his  host  tooke  he  no  cure, 
Till  on  a  day  befell  an  aventure. 
That  Nisus  doughter  stood  upon  the  wal], 
And  of  the  siege  saw  the  manner  all : 
So  happed  it,  that  at  scarmishins 
She  cast  her  herte  upon  Minos  ttie  king. 
For  his  beautie,  and  his  chevalrie. 
So  sore  that  she  wende  for  to  die. 
And  shortlv  of  this  processe  for  to  pace. 
She  made  Minos  winnen  thilke  place, 
So  that  the  citie  was  all  at  his  will. 
To  saven  whom  him  list,  or  els  spill ; 
But  wickedly  he  quit  her  kindnesse, 
And  let  her  drench  in  sorrow  and  distresse, 
N'ere  that  the  gods  had  of  her  pite. 
But  that  tale  were  too  long  as  now  for  me. 


Athenes  wan  this  king  Minos  also. 

As  Alcathoe,  and  other  townes  mo. 

And  this  the  effect,  that  Minos  hath  so  driveQ 

Hem  of  Athenes,  that  they  mote  him  yeven 

Fro  yere  to  yere  her  owne  children  dere 

For  to  be  slaine,  as  ye  shall  after  here. 

This  Minos  hath  a  monster,  a  wicked  best. 
That  was  so  cruell,  that  without  areest. 
Whan  that  a  man  was  brought  into  his  presoiee. 
He  would  him  eat,  there  helpeth  no  defence  : 
And  every  third  yeare,  withouten  dout. 
They  casten  lotte,  as  it  came  about, 
On  rich  and  poors,  he  must  his  sonne  take. 
And  of  his  childe  he  must  present  make 
To  Minos,  to  save  him  or  to  spill, 
Or  let  his  beast  devour  him  at  his  wilL 
And  this  hath  Minos  done  right  in  dispite^ 
To  wreke  his  sonne  was  set  idl  his  delite. 
And  make  hem  of  Athenes  his  thrall 
Fro  yere  to  yere,  while  he  liven  shall ; 
And  home  he  saileth  whan  this  toun  is  wonne. 
This  wlftked  custome  is  so  long  yronne. 
Till  of  Athenes  king  Egeus 
Mote  senden  his  owne  sonne  Thesens, 
Sens  that  the  lotte  is  fallen  him  upon 
To  ben  devoured,  for  grace  is  there  non. 
And  forth  is  ladde  this  wofuU  yonge  knight 
Unto  the  country  of  king  Minos  full  of  might. 
And  in  a  prison  fettred  nst  is  he. 
Till  the  time  he  should  yfreten  be. 

Well  maist  thou  wepe,  O  wofull  Thesensy 
That  art  a  kings  sonne,  and  damned  &us. 
Me  thinketh  this,  that  thou  art  depe  yhold 
To  whom  that  saved  thee  fro  cares  cold. 
And  now  if  any  woman  helpe  thee. 
Well  oughtest  thou  her  servaunt  for  to  hee. 
And  ben  her  true  lover,  yere  by  yere. 
But  now  to  come  ayen  to  my  raatere. 

The  toure,  there  this  Theseus  is  throw, 
Down  in  the  bottome  derk,  and  wonder  low. 
Was  ioyning  to  the  wall  of  a  foreine 
Longing  unto  the  doughtren  tweine 
Of  Minos,  that  in  hir  chambers  grete 
Dwelten  above  the  maister  strete 
Of  the  towne,  in  joy  and  in  sollas : 
Not  I  n'at  how  it  hipped,  percaas. 
As  Theseus  complained  him  by  night. 
The  kings  doughter,  that  Ariadne  bight. 
And  eke  her  suster  Phedra,  herden  all 
His  complaint,  as  they  stood  on  the  wall 
And  looked  upon  the  bright  Moone, 
Hem  list  nat  to  go  to  bed  so  soone : 
And  of  his  wo  they  had  compassion 
A  kings  sonne  to  be  in  such  prison. 
And  ben  devoured,  thought  hem  great  ptte : 
Than  Ariadne  spake  to  her  suster  free. 
And  said :  ''  Phedra,  lefe  suster  dere, 
This  wofuU  lords  sonne  may  ye  nat  here. 
How  pitously  he  complaineth  his  kin. 
And  eke  his  poore  estate  that  he  is  in. 
And  guilUesse,  certes,  now  it  is  routh. 
And  if  ye  woU  assent,  by  my  trouth. 
He  shall  ben  holpen,  how  so  that  we  do." 

Phedra  answerde,  *<  Ywis  me  is  as  wo 
For  him  as  ever  I  was  for  any  man. 
And  to  his  helpe  the  best  rede  I  can 
Is  that  We  done  the  gailer  prively 
To  come  and  speke  with  us  hastely, 
And  done  this  wofull  man  with  him  to  come, 
For  if  he  may  this  monster  overcome, 
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Than  were  he  quit,  there  ib  none  other  boot, 
Let  UB  well  taste  him  at  his  herte  root, 
I   That  if  80  be  tliat  he  a  weapon  have, 


I 


Where  that  he  his  life  dare  kepe  or  saye, 

Fighten  with  this  fiend,  and  him  defend, 

For  in  the  prison,  here  as  he  shall  discend. 

Ye  wote  well,  that  the  beast  is  in  a  place 

That  is  not  derke,  and  hath  roume  and  eke  space 

To  welde  an  axe  or  swerde,  staffe  or  knife. 

So  that  me  thinketh  he  should  save  his  life, 

If  that  he  be  a  man,  he  shall  do  so : 

And  we  shall  make  him  balles  eke  also 

Of  wexe  and  towe,  that  whan  he  gapeth  fast, 

Into  the  beestes  throte  he  shall  hem  cast. 

To  sleke  his  honger,  and  encomber  his  teeth. 

And  right  anon,  whan  that  Theseus  seeth 

The  beest  acheked,  he  shall  on  him  leepe 

To  sleen  him,  or  they  comen  more  to  keepe ; 

This  weapen  shal  the  gailer,  or  that  tide. 

Full  prively  within  the  prison  hide : 

And,  for  the  house  is  crended  to  and  fro, 

And  hath  so  queint  waiee  for  to  go. 

For  it  is  shapen  as  the  mase  Lb  wrought, 

Thereto  have  I  a  remedy  in  my  thought. 

That  by  a  dewe  of  twine,  as  he  hath  gon 

The  same  way  he  may  retume  anon, 

Folowing  alway  the  threde,  as  he  hath  come. 

And  whan  this  beest  is  overcome, 

Tlutn  may  he  flien  away  out  of  this  stede. 

And  eke  the  gailer  may  he  with  him  lede. 

And  him  avaunce  at  home  in  his  countre, 

Sens  that  so  great  a  lordee  sonne  is  he  : 

This  is  my  r^e,  if  that  ye  dare  it  take." 

What  shold  1  longer  sermon  of  it  make ! 
The  gailer  cometh,  and  with  him  Theseus, 
Whaa  these  things  ben  accorded  thus. 

Downe  sate  Theseus  upon  his  knee^ 
«  The  right  lady  of  my  life,**  quod  he, 
**  I  sorowfuU  man,  ydamned  to  the  deth, 
Fro  you,  whiles  that  me  lasteth  breth, 
I  wol  nat  twinne,  after  this  aventure. 
But  in  your  service  thus  I  woll  endure, 
That  as  a  wretch  unknow  I  woll  you  serve 
For  evermore,  till  that  mine  herte  sterve, 
Forsake  I  woll  at  home  mine  heritage. 
And,  as  I  said,  ben  of  your  court  a  page, 
If  that  ye  vouchsafe  that  in  this  place 
Ye  graunt  me  to  have  soche  a  grace 
That  I  may  have  nat  but  my  meate  and  drinke, 
And  for  my  sustinannce  yet  woll  I  swinke. 
Right  as  yon  list,  that  Minos,  ne  no  wight, 
Sens  that  he  saw  me  never  with  eyen  sight, 
Ne  no  man  else  shall  me  espie, 
So  slily  and  so  well  I  shal  me  grie. 
And  me  so  wel  disfigure,  and  so  low. 
That  in  this  world  there  shall  no  man  me  know, 
To  have  my  life,  and  to  have  presence 
Of  you,  that  done  to  me  this  excellence  ; 
And  to  my  father  shall  I  sende  here 
This  worthy  man,  that  is  your  gaylere. 
And  him  so  guerdon  that  he  shall  well  be 
One  of  the  greatest  men  of  my  countre, 
And  if  I  durst  satne,  my  lady  bright, 
I  am  a  kings  sonne,  and  eke  a  kmght, 
As  wold  Ood,  if  that  it  might  be. 
Ye  weren  in  my  countrey  all  thre. 
And  I  with  you,  to  beare  you  companie, 
Than  shuld  ye  sene  if  that  I  thereof  lie  ; 
And  if  that  I  prefer  you  in  lowe  manere 
To  ben  your  page,  and  serven  you  right  here, 


• 
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But  I  you  serve  as  lowly  in  that  place, 
I  pray  to  Mars  to  yeve  me  suche  grace 
That  shames  death  on  me  there  mote  fall. 
And  death  and  poverte  to  my  frends  all, 
And  that  my  sprite  by  night  mote  go. 
After  my  death,  and  walke  to  and  fro. 
That  I  mote  of  traitour  have  a  name, 
For  which  my  sprit  mote  go,  to  do  me  shame. 
And  if  I  clavme  ever  other  degree. 
But  ye  vouchsafe  to  yeve  it  mee, 
As  I  have  said,  of  shames  death  I  dey. 
And  mercy,  lady,  I  can  naught  else  sey." 

A  semely  knight'^was  this  Theseus  to  see. 
And  yonge,  but  of  twenty  yere  and  three. 
But  who  so  had  ysene  his  countenance, 
He  wold  have  wept  for  ronth  of  his  penance ; 
For  which  this  Ariadne  in  this  manere, 
Answerde  to  his  profre  and  to  his  chere. 

*'  A  kings  Sonne,  and  eke  a  knight,"  quod  she^ 
*'  To  ben  my  servaunt  in  so  lowe  degree, 
God  shilde  it,  for  the  shame  of  women  lUl, 
And  lene  me  never  soch  a  case  befall. 
And  sende  you  grace,  and  sleight  of  herte  also. 
You  to  defend,  and  knightly  to  sleen  your  foe. 
And  lene  hereafter  I  may  you  find 
To  me,  and  to  my  suster  here,  so  kind. 
That  I  ne  repent  nat  to  yeve  you  life, 
Yet  were  it  better  I  were  your  wife, 
Sith  ye  ben  as  gentill  borne  as  I, 
And  have  a  reaJme  nat  but  last  by. 
Than  that  I  suffred  your  gentillease  to  sterve. 
Or  that  I  let  you  as  a  page  serve ; 
It  is  no  profite,  as  unto  your  kinrede. 
But  what  is  that,  that  man  woll  nat  do  for  dred  f 
And  to  my  suster,  sith  that  it  is  so. 
That  she  mote  gone  with  me,  if  that  I  go. 
Or  els  suffre  death  as  wel  as  I, 
That  ye  unto  your  sonne  as  trewly. 
Done  her  be  wedded,  at  your  home  coming. 
This  is  the  finall  end  of  all  this  thing. 
Ye  swere  it  here,  upon  all  that  may  be  swome  t" 

**  Ye,  lady  mine,"  quod  he,  **  or  els  to  tome 
Mote  I  be  with  the  Minotaure  or  to  morrow. 
And  haveth  here  of  mine  herte  blood  to  borow. 
If  that  ye  woll,  if  I  had  knife  or  speare, 
I  would  it  letten  out,  and  thereon  sweare. 
For  than  at  erste,  I  wot  ye  would  me  leve, 
By  Mars,  that  is  chiefe  of  my  beleve. 
So  that  X  might  liven,  and  nat  &ile 
To  morow  for  to  taken  my  bataile, 
I  nolde  never  fro  this  place  flie. 
Till  that  ye  should  the  very  profe  se. 
For  now,  if  that  the  soth  I  shall  you  say, 
I  have  loved  you  full  many  a  day. 
Though  ye  ne  wist  nat,  in  my  countre. 
And  aldennost  desired  you  to  see, 
Of  any  earthly  living  creature, 
Upon  my  truth  I  sweare  and  yon  assure. 
This  seven  yere  I  have  your  servaunt  be. 
Now  have  I  yon,  and  also  have  ye  me. 
My  dere  herte,  of  Athenes  duchesse." 

This  hidy  smileth  at  his  stedfastneese, 
And  at  his  hertely  wordes,  and  at  his  chore. 
And  to  her  suster  iiaid  in  this  manere : 

"  And  sothlv,  suster  mme,"  quod  she, 
"  Now  be  we  duchesses,  both  I  and  ye, 
And  sikerde  to  the  regals  of  Athenes, 
And  both  hereafter  likely  to  be  queenes. 
And  saved  fro  his  death  a  kings  sonne. 
As  ever  of  gentill  women  is  the  wonne. 
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To  save  a  geotil  nuin,  enforth  hir  might. 
In  honest  cause,  and,  namely,  in  his  right, 
Me  thinketh  no  wight  ought  us  herof  buune, 
Ne  bearen  us  therefore  an  j^vel  name." 
And  shortly  of  this  mater  for  to  make, 
ThiB  Theseus  of  her  hath  leave  ytake, 
And  every  point  was  performed  in  dede. 
As  ye  have  in  this  covenaunt  herde  me  rede. 
His  wepen,  his  dewe,  his  thing  that  I  have  said, 
Was  by  tlie  gailer  in  the  house  ylaid, 
There  as  the  Minotaure  hath  his  dwelling. 
Right  fast  by  the  dore,  at  his  entring. 
And  Theseus  is  lad  unto  his  dethe, 
And  forth  unto  this  Minotaure  he  gethe. 
And  by  the  teaching  of  this  Adriane, 
He  overcame  this  beest,  and  was  his  bane, 
And  out  he  cometh  by  the  clewe  againe 
Ful  prively,  whan  he  this  beest  hath  slaine, 
And  the  gailer  gotten  hath  a  barge. 
And  of  his  wives  treasure  gan  it  charge, 
And  toke  his  wife,  and  eke  her  suster  free, 
And  by  the  gailer,  and  with  hem  al  three 
Is  stole  away  out  of  the  lond  by  night. 
And  to  the  countre  of  Enupie  him  dight, 
There  as  he  had  a  frende  of  his  knowing. 
There  feesten  they,  there  daunsen  they  and  sing. 
And  in  his  armes  hath  this  Adriane, 
That  of  the  beest  hath  kept  him  fro  his  bane, 
And  get  him  there  a  noble  barge  anone. 
And  of  his  countrey  fulke  a  ful  great  wone. 
And  taketh  his  leave,  and  homeward  sailedi  hee. 
And  in  an  yle,  amidde  the  wilde  see. 
There  as  there  dwelt  creature  none, 
Save  wild  beestes,  and  that  full  many  onoi 
j  He  made  his  shippe  a  londe  for  to  sette. 
And  in  that  yle  halfe  a  day  he  lette. 
And  said,  that  on  the  londe  he  must  him  rest. 
His  mariners  have  done  right  as  him  lest. 
And  for  to  tell  shortiv  in  this  caas. 
Whan  Ariadne  his  wife  a  slepe  was, 
For  that  her  suster  fayrer  was  than  she, 
He  taketh  her  in  his  honde,  and  forth  goeth  he 
To  ship,  and  as  a  traitour  stale  away. 
While  that  this  Ariadne  a  slepe  lay, 
And  to  his  countrey  warde  he  sailed  blive, 
A  twenty  divel  way  the  winde  him  drive. 
And  found  his  father  drenched  in  the  see. 
Me  list  no  more  to  speke  of  him,  parde, 
These  false  lovers,  poison  be  hir  bane. 

But  I  wol  turne  againe  to  Adriane, 
That  is  with  slepe  for  werinesse  ytake, 
Ful  sorowfully  her  herte  mav  awake. 

Alas,  for  thee  mine  herte  hath  pite, 
Right  in  the  dawning  awaketh  she, 
And  gropeth  in  the  bed,  and  fond  right  nought : 

**  Alas,'*  quod  she,  **  tiiat  ever  I  was  TiTought, 
I  am  betrayed,"  and  her  heere  to  rent, 
And  to  the  stronde  barefote  fast  she  went, 
And  cried  :  '*  Theseus,  mine  herte  swete, 
Where  be  ye,  that  I  may  nat  with  you  mete  1" 
And  might  thus  with  beestes  ben  yslaine. 

The  holowe  rockes  answerde  her  againe. 
No  man  she  saw,  and  yet  shone  the  moone, 
And  hie  upon  a  rocke  she  went  soone. 
And  sawe  his  barge  sayling  in  the  see^ 
Cold  woxe  her  herte,  and  right  thus  said  she  : 

*'  Meker  then  ye  find  I  the  beestes  wilde." 
Hath  he  nat  sinne,  that  he  her  thus  begilde  f 
She  cried,  **  O  turne  againe  for  routhe  and  sinne. 
Thy  barge  hath  nat  all  his  meinie  in  !" 


Her  kerchefe  on  a  pole  sttcked  she, 
Ascannce  he  should  it  well  yse., 
And  him  remembre  that  she  was  behind. 
And  turne  againe,  and  on  the  stronde  her  find. 

But  all  for  naught,  his  way  he  is  gone. 
And  downe  she  fel  a  swowne  on  a  stone. 
And  up  she  riste,  and  kissed  in  all  her  care 
The  steppes  of  his  feete,  there  he  hath  fare. 
And  to  her  bed  right  thus  she  speketh  tho  : 

*'  Thou  bed,'*  quod  she,  *^  that  hast  received  two, 
Thou  shalt  answers  of  two,  and  not  of  one. 
Where  is  the  greater  parte  away  gone  t 

**  Alas,  wher  shal  I  wretched  wight  become  ? 
For  though  so  be  that  bote  none  here  come. 
Home  to  my  countrey  dare  I  nat  for  dx\ede, 
I  can  my  selfe  in  this  case  nat  rede." 

What  should  I  tell  more  her  complainiog ! 
It  is  so  long,  it  were  an  heavy  thing ; 
In  her  epistle,  Naso  telleth  all,  >^ 

But  shortly  to  the  end  tell  I  shall, 
The  goddes  have  her  holpen  for  pite. 
And  in  the  signe  of  Taurus  men  may  sec 
The  stones  of  her  crowne  shine  clere, 
I  will  no  more  speake  of  this  matere. 
But  thus  this  false  lover  can  begile 
His  trew  love,  the  divel  quite  him  hia  wile. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  PHILOMENE. 


Taou  yever  of  the  formes,  that  hast  wrought 

The  fayre  world,  and  bare  it  in  thy  thought 

EterniUly,  er  thou  thy  werke  began. 

Why  madest  thou  unto  the  slaunder  of  mouB, 

Or  all  be  that  it  was  not  thy  doing. 

As  for  that  end  to  make  suche  a  thing. 

Why  suffredest  thou  that  Tereus  was  bor^ 

That  is  in  love  so  false  and  so  forswore, 

That  fro  this  world  up  to  the  first  Heven, 

Corrumpeth,  whan  that  folke  his  name  neven  f 

And  as  to  me,  so  grisly  wis  his  dede. 

That  whan  that  I  this  foule  storie  rede 

Mine  eyen  wexen  foule,  and  sore  also. 

Yet  lasteth  the  venime  of  so  longe  ago. 

That  enfecteth  him  that  wolde  l^hold 

The  storie  of  Tereus,  of  which  I  told. 

Of  Trace  was  he  lord,  and  kin  to  Mute, 

The  cruel  god  that  stunte  with  blody  darte. 

And  wedded  had  he  with  bliafull  chere 

King  Pandionb  faire  doughter  dere. 

That  hight  Progne,  floure  of  her  countre. 

Though  Juno  list  not  at  the  feast  be, 

Ne  Hymenens,  that  god  of  wedding  is^ 

But  at  the  feast  ready  ben,  ywis, 

The  furies  three,  with  all  hir  mortall  bronde. 

The  oule  all  night  above  the  balkes  wonde. 

That  prophete  is  of  wo  and  of  misehannce  ; 

This  revel  1,  full  of  song  and  full  of  daunoe. 

Last  a  fourtenight,  or  little  lasse  ; 

But  shortly  of  this  storie  for  to  passe, 

(For  I  am  weary  of  him  for  to  tell) 

Five  yere  his  wue  and  he  togither  dwell, 

Till  on  a  day  she  gan  so  sore  long 

To  scene  her  suster,  that  slie  saw  not  lon^ 

That  for  desire  she  n'ist  what  to  say, 

But  to  her  husbond  gan  she  for  to  pray 

For  Gods  love,  that  she  mote  ones  gone 

Her  suster  for  to  seene,  and  come  ayen  amme, 
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Or  else,  but  slie  mote  to  her  wend, 
She  pniied  him  that  he  would  after  her  send  : 
And  this  was,  day  by  day,  all  her  prayere, 
With  al  humblesee  of  wifehood,  word  and  chere. 

This  Terens  let  make  his  ships  yare. 
And  into  Grece  himselfe  is  forth  yfare. 
Unto  his  father-in-law  gan  he  pray, 
To  vouchsafe,  that  for  a  moneth  or  tway, 
That  Philomene  his  wives  suster  might 
On  Proffne  his  wife  but  ones  have  a  sight, 
**  And  she  shall  come  to  you  again,  anon. 
My  selfe  with  her,  I  will  both  come  and  gon, 
And  as  my  hertes  life  I  will  her  kepe.'* 

This  old  Pandion,  this  king  gan  wepe 
For  tendemesse  of  herte,  for  to  leve 
Hia  dough ter  gon,  and  for  to  yeve  her  leve  ; 
Of  all  this  world  he  loved  nothing  so. 
Bat,  at  the  last,  leave  hath  she  to  go, 
For  Philomene,  with  salt  teares  eke, 
Gan  of  her  fiither  grace  to  beseke 
To  seene  her  suster,  that  her  longeth  so. 
And  him  embraeeth  with  her  armes  two  ; 
And  there  also  yong  and  faire  was  she. 
That  whan  that  Tereus  saw  her  beaute. 
And  of  array,  that  there  was  none  her  liche, 
And  yet  of  beautie  was  she  to  so  riche. 
He  cast  his  fierie  herte  upon  her  so. 
That  he  woU  have  her,  how  so  that  it  go. 
And  with  his  wiles  kneled,  and  so  praied. 
Till  at  the  last  Pandion  thus  saied. 

**  Now  Sonne,"  quod  he,  "  that  art  to  me  so  dere, 
I  thee  betake  my  yong  doughter  dere. 
That  beareth  the  key  of  all  mine  hertes  life. 
And  grete  well  my  doughter  and  thy  wife. 
And  yeve  her  leave  sometime  for  to  pley, 
Thai  she  may  seen  me  ones,  or  I  deie." 
And  sothly  he  hath  made  him  riche  feast, 
And  to  his  folke,  the  most  and  eke  the  least. 
That  with  him  came :  and  yave  him  yefts  great. 
And  him  oonveieth  through  the  master  streat 
Of  Athenes,  and  to  the  sea  him  brought. 
And  toumeth  home,  no  malice  he  ne  thought. 
The  ores  pulleth  forth  the  vessell  fast, 
And  into  Trace  arriveth  at  the  last, 
And  up  in  to  a  forest  he  her  led, 
And  to  a  cave  prively  he  him  sped. 
And  in  this  darke  cave,  if  her  lest 
Or  list  nought,  he  had  her  for  to  rest. 
Of  which  her  herte  agrose,  and  saied  thus : 

**  Where  is  my  suster,  brother  Tereus !" 
And  therewithall  she  wept  tenderly. 
And  quoke  for  feare,  pale  and  pitiously, 
Right  as  the  hunbe,  that  of  the  wolfe  is  bitten. 
Or  as  the  culver,  that  of  the  egle  is  smitten. 
And  is  out  of  his  clawes  forth  escaped. 
Yet  it  is  aferde,  and  awaped. 
Lest  it  be  bent  eftsones  :  so  sate  she. 
But  utterly  it  may  none  other  be. 
By  force  hath  this  traitour  done  a  deede. 
That  he  hath  reft  her  of  her  maidenhede, 
Maugre  her  head,  by  strength  and  by  his  might. 
Lo,  here  a  deede  of  men,  and  that  aright. 
She  crieth,  <'  Suster  1"  with  full  loude  steven, 
And,*''  Father  dere  !    Helpe  me  God  in  Heven  ! " 
All  helpeth  not,  and  yet  this  false  thefe 
Hath  done  this  lady  yet  a  more  mischefe. 
For  feare  lest  she  should  his  shame  crie. 
And  done  hita  openly  a  villanie. 
And  with  his  sweard  her  tong  of  kerfe  he. 
And  in  a  castell  made  her  for  to  be. 


Full  prively  in  prison  evermore. 
And  kept  her  to  his  usage  and  to  his  store. 
So  that  she  ne  might  never  more  astarte. 
O  sely  Philomene,  wo  is  in  thine  herte. 
Huge  been  thy  sorowes,  and  wonder  smart ! 
God  wreke  thee,  and  sende  thee  thy  boone  I 
Now  is  time  I  make  an  end  soone. 

This  Tereus  is  to  his  wife  ycome, 
And  in  hb  armes  hath  his  wife  ynome. 
And  pitiously  he  wept,  and  shoke  his  hedde. 
And  swore  her  that  he  found  her  suster  dedde. 
For  which  this  selie  Progne  hath  soch  wo. 
That  nigh  her  sorowfuU  herte  brake  a  two. 
And  thus  in  teares  let  I  Progne  dwell, 
And  of  her  suster  forth  I  woll  you  tell. 

This  wofull  lady  yleamed  had  in  youth. 
So  that  she  worken  and  enbrauden  couth. 
And  weaven  in  stole  the  radevore. 
As  it  of  women  hath  be  woved  yore. 
And  sothly  for  to  saine,  she  hath  her  fill 
Of  meate  and  drinke,  of  clothing  at  her  will. 
And  couthe  eke  rede  well  ynough  and  endite. 
But  with  a  penne  she  could  not  write. 
But  letters  can  she  weave  to  and  fro, 
So  that  by  the  yere  was  all  ago. 
She  had  woven  in  a  flames  Uu^e, 
How  she  was  brought  fro  Athens  in  a  barge, 
And  in  a  cave  how  that  she  was  brought, 
And  all  the  thing  that  Tereus  wrought. 
She  wave  it  wel,  and  wrote  the  stone  above, 
How  she  was  served  for  her  susters  love. 
And  to  a  man  a  ring  she  yave  anon, 
And  praied  him  by  signes  for  to  gon 
Unto  the  queene,  and  bearen  her  that  clothe, 
And  by  sirae  swore  many  an  othe 
She  should  him  yeve  what  she  gotten  might. 

This  man,  anon,  unto  the  queene  him  dlght. 
And  toke  it  her,  and  all  the  manor  told. 
And  whan  that  Progne  hath  this  thing  behold. 
No  worde  she  spake,  for  sorow  and  eke  for  rage, 
But  fained  her  to  gon  on  pilgrimage 
To  Baccus  temple,  and  in  a  little  stound 
Her  dombe  suster  sitting  hath  she  found 
Weeping  in  the  castell,  her  selfe  alone  ; 
Alas,  the  wo,  constraint,  and  the  mono 
That  Progne  upon  her  dombe  suster  maketh. 
In  armes  everich  of  hem  other  taketh, 
And  thus  I  let  hem  in  hir  sorow  dwell ; 
The  remnaunt  is  no  charge  to  tell. 
For  this  is  all  and  some,  thus  was  she  served 
That  never  agilte,  ne  deserved 
Unto  this  cruell  man,  that  she  of  wist. 
Ye  may  beware  of  men,  if  that  you  list. 
For  all  be  that  he  woU  not  for  shame 
Doen  as  Tereus,  to  leee  his  name, 
Ne  serve  you  as  a  murtherer  or  a  knave. 
Full  little  while  shull  ye  trew  him  have. 
That  wol  I  sain,  al  were  he  now  my  brother. 
But  it  so  be  that  he  may  have  another. 
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By  prove,  as  well  as  by  auctorite. 

That  wicked  fruite  commeth  of  a  wicked  tree, 

That  may  ye  find,  if  that  it  liketh  you. 

But  for  wis  end,  I  speake  this  as  now, 

To  tell  you  of  false  Demophon : 

In  love  a  falser  heard  I  never  non. 
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But  it  were  his  father,  Theseus, 
God  for  his  grace  fro  soch  one  kepe  us. 
Thus  these  women  praien,  that  it  here. 
Now  to  the  effect  toume  I  of  my  matere. 

Destroied  is  of  Troie  the  citee. 
This  Demopfaon  came  saylin^  in  the  see 
Toward  Athenes,  to  his  paleis  large. 
With  him  came  many  a  ship  and  many  a  barge 
Full  of  folke,  of  which  full  many  one 
Is  wounded  sore,  and  sicke  and  wo  begone, 
And  they  have  at  the  siege  long  ylaine. 
Behind  him  came  a  winde,  and  eke  a  raine. 
That  shofe  so  sore  his  saile  might  not  stonde, 
Him  were  lever  than  all  the  world  a  londe, 
So  hunted  him  the  tempest  to  and  fro^ 
So  darke  it  was  he  could  no  where  go, 
And  with  a  wave  brusten  was  his  stere, 
His  ship  was  rent  so  lowe,  in  such  manere, 
That  carpenter  could  it  not  amende. 
The  see  by  night  as  any  torche  brende 
For  wood,  and  posseth  him  up  and  doun, 
Till  Neptune  hath  of  him  compassioun. 
And  Thetis,  Chorus,  Triton,  and  they  all, 
And  maden  him  up  a  londe  to  fall, 
Wherof  that  Phillis  lady  was  and  queene, 
Lycurgus  doughter,  fairer  unto  seene 
Than  is  the  floure  again  the  bright  Sonne. 
Unneth  is  Demophon  to  londe  ywonne, 
Weake  and  eke  werie,  and  his  folke  forpined 
Of  werinesse,  and  also  enfiunined. 
And  to  the  death  he  was  almost  ydriven. 
His  wise  folke  consaile  have  him  yeven, 
To  seken  helpe  and  succour  of  the  queene, 
And  loken  what  his  grace  might  bene, 
And  maken  in  that  lande  some  chevesaunce. 
And  kepen  him  fro  wo,  and  fro  mischaunce. 
For  sicke  he  was,  and  almost  at  the  death, 
Unneth  might  he  speake,  or  drawe  breath, 
And  lieth  in  Rhodopeia  him  for  to  rest. 
Whan  he  may  walk,  him  thought  it  was  best 
Unto  the  countrey  to  seeken  for  succour. 
Men  knew  him  wele,  and  did  him  honour, 
For  at  Athenes  duke  and  lord  was  he. 
As  Theseus  his  father  hath  ybe. 
That  in  his  time  was  great  of  renoun, 
No  man  so  great  in  all  his  regioun. 
And  like  his  father  of  face  and  of  stature. 
And  false  of  love,  it  came  him  of  nature, 
As  doth  the  foxe  Renarde,  the  foxes  Sonne, 
Of  kinde  he  coulde  his  old  father  wonne 
Without  lore,  as  can  a  drake  swimme. 
Whan  it  is  caught  and  carried  to  the  brimme : 
This  honorable  queen  Phillis  doth  him  chore, 
Her  liketh  well  his  sporte  and  his  manere, 
But  I  am  agroted  here  befome, 
To  write  of  hem  that  in  love  been  forsworne. 
And  eke  to  haste  me  in  my  legende, 
Which  to  performe,  God  me  grace  sende  ; 
Therfore,  I  passe  shortly  in  this  wise. 
Ye  have  well  heard  of  Theseus  the  gise. 
In  the  betraiyng  of  faire  Adriane, 
That  of  her  pitee  kept  him  fro  his  bane  ; 
At  short  wordes,  right  so  Demophon, 
The  same  way,  and  the  same  pathe  hath  gon 
That  did  his  false  father  Theseus, 
For  unto  Phillis  hath  he  swome  thus, 
To  wedden  her,  and  her  his  trouth  plight. 
And  piked  of  her  all  the  good  he  might. 
Whan  he  was  hole  and  sound,  and  hokd  his  rest, 
And  doth  with  Phillis  what  so  that  him  lest, 


As  well  I  could,  if  that  me  list  so, 
Tellen  all  his  doing  to  and  fro. 

He  sayd  to  hb  countrey  mote  him  saile^ 
For  there  he  would  her  wedding  ^paraile. 
As  fill  to  her  honour,  and  his  also. 
And  openly  he  tooke  his  leave  tho. 
And  to  her  swore  he  would  not  sojoume. 
But  in  a  month  again  he  would  retouzne. 
And  in  that  londe  let  make  his  ordinaunee. 
As  very  lorde,  and  tooke  the  obeiaaunce 
Well  and  humbly,  and  his  shippes  digfat. 
And  home  he  goeth  the  next  way  he  mighty 
For  unto  Phillis  yet  came  he  nought, 
And  that  hath  she  so  harde  and  sore  yboagfat, 
Alas,  as  the  stone  doth  us  record. 
She  was  her  owne  death  with  a  corde. 
Whan  that  she  saw  that  Demophon  her  tnued. 
But  fint  wrote  she  to  him,  and  fast  him  praied 
He  would  come,  and  deliver  her  of  pain. 
As  I  rehearse  riiall  a  worde  or  twain. 
Me  liste  not  vouchsafe  on  him  to  swinke, 
Dispenden  on  him  a  penne  full  of  ynke^ 
For  false  in  love  was  he,  right  aa  his  sire. 
The  Devill  set  hir  soules  both  on  a  fire : 
But  of  the  letter  of  Phillis  woU  I  write, 
A  worde  or  twain,  although  it  be  but  lite. 

**  Thine  hostesse,"  quod  she,  ^  O  Demophon, 
Thy  Phillis,  which  that  is  so  wo  begon. 
Of  Rhodopeie,  upon  you  mote  compliun. 
Over  the  terme  set  betwixt  us  twain. 
That  ye  ne  holden  forward,  as  ye  sayd : 
Your  ancre,  which  ye  in  our  haven  layd, 
Hight  us,  that  ye  would  comen  out  of  doabt> 
Or  that  the  Moone  ones  went  about. 
But  times  fower  the  Moone  hath  hid  her  face 
Sens  thilke  day  ye  went  fro  this  place. 
And  fower  times  light  the  world  again. 
But  for  all  that,  yet  shall  I  sothly  sain. 
Yet  hath  the  streme  of  Scython  not  brought 
From  Athenes  the  ship,  yet  came  it  nought. 
And  if  that  ye  the  terme  reken  would, 
As  I  or  other  true  lovers  doe  should, 
I  plain  not,  God  wot,  before  my  day.** 
But  al  her  letter  writen  I  ne  may, 
By  order,  for  it  were  to  me  a  charge. 
Her  letter  was  right  long,  and  therto  large. 
But  here  and  there,  in  rime,  I  have  it  layd 
There  as  me  thought  that  she  hath  wel  sayd. 

She  sayd,  '<  The  sailes  commeth  not  again, 
Ne  to  the  word  there  n'is  no  fey  certain. 
But  I  wot  why  ye  come  not,"  quod  she, 
•*  For  I  was  of  my  love  to  you  so  fre. 
And  of  the  goddes  that  ye  have  swore. 
That  hir  vengeaunce  fall  on  you  therfore. 
Ye  be  not  suffisaunt  to  beare  the  pain. 
Too  moche  trusted  I,  well  may  I  sain. 
Upon  your  linage,  and  your  mire  tong. 
And  on  your  teares  falsely  out  wrong. 
How  ooud  ye  wepe  so  by  craft  f  quod  abe, 
''May  there  suche  teares  fained  be  t 

'^  Now,  certes,  if  ye  would  have  in  memory. 
It  ought  be  to  you  but  little  glory. 
To  have  a  sely  maide  thus  betrayed. 
To  God,"  quod  she,  ^  pray  I,  and  oft  have  prayed. 
That  it  be  now  the  greatest  price  of  all. 
And  most  honour  tmit  ever  you  shall  befall. 
And  whan  thine  old  aunceters  painted  bec^ 
In  which  men  may  hir  worthinesse  see. 
Than  pray  I  God,  thou  painted  be  also, 
That  folke  may  reden,  forth  by  as  they  go. 
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« <  Lo,  this  is  he,  tliat  with  his  flattery 
Betraied  hath,  and  done  her  yillany, 
That  was  his  true  love,  in  thought  and  drede.' 

«  But  Bothly,  of  o  point  yet  may  they  rede, 
That  ye  been  like  your  father,  as  in  this, 
For  he  begiled  Ariadne,  y  wis, 
With  such  an  arte,  and  such  snbtelte, 
As  thou  thy  selven  hast  begiled  me : 
As  in  that  poinct,  although  it  be  not  feire. 
Thou  folowest  certain,  and  art  hia  heire. 
But  sens  thus  sinfully  ye  me  begile, 
My  body  mote  ye  sene,  within  a  while. 
Right  in  the  haven  of  Athenes  fleeting, 
Withonten  sepulture  and  bulging, 
Though  ye  been  harder  than  is  any  stone.'' 

And  whan  this  letter  was  forth  sent,anone. 
And  knew  how  brotell  and  how  fals  he  was, 
She  for  dispaire  fordid  her  selfe,  alas  I 
Such  sorow  haUi  she,  for  he  beset  her  so. 
Beware  ye  women  of  your  subtill  fo. 
Sens  yet  this  day  men  may  ensample  se. 
And  trusteth  now  in  love  no  man  but  me. 
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In  Grece,  whilom,  were  brethren  two 
Of  which  that  one  was  called  Danao, 
That  many  a  son  hath  of  his  body  wonne, 
As  such  false  lovers  ofte  conne. 

Emong  his  sonnes  all  there  was  one, 
That  aldermoet  he  loved  of  everychone, 
And  whan  this  child  was  borne,  this  Danao 
Shope  him  a  name,  and  called  him  Lino, 
That  other  brother  called  was  Egiste, 
That  was  of  love  as  false  as  ever  him  liste^ 
And  many  a  daughter  gate  he  in  his  life, 
Of  which  he  gate  upon  his  right  wife, 
A  doughter  dere,  and  did  her  for  to  call, 
Hypermestra,  yongest  of  hem  all, 
The  which  child  of  her  nativite. 
To  all  good  thewes  borne  was  she, 
Ab  lik^  to  the  goddes  or  she  was  borne. 
That  of  the  shefe  she  should  be  the  come. 
The  werdes  that  we  depen  destine. 
Hath  shapen  her,  that  she  must  needes  be 
Pitous,  sad,  wise,  true  as  stele. 
And  to  this  woman  it  accordeUi  wele, 
For  though  that  Venus  yave  her  great  beaute, 
With  Jupiter  compowned  so  was  she. 
That  conscience,  trouth,  and  drede  of  shame, 
And  of  her  wifehode  for  to  kepe  her  name. 
This  thought  her  was  felicite  as  here, 
And  reed  Mars,  was  that  time  of  the  yere 
So  feble,  that  his  malice  is  him  raft. 
Repressed  hath  Venus  his  cruell  craft. 
And  what  with  Venus,  and  other  oppression 
Of  houses.  Mars  his  venime  is  adon, 
That  Hypermestre  dare  not  handle  a  knife, 
In  malice,  though  she  should  lese  her  life  ; 
But  nathelesse,  as  Heaven  gan  tho  tume, 
Two  bad  aspeetes  hath  she  of  Satume, 
Tliat  made  her  to  die  in  prison. 
And  I  shall  after  make  mencion. 
Of  Danao  and  Egistes  also^ 
And  though  so  1^  that  they  were  brethren  two, 
For  thilke  tyme  n'as  spared  no  linage. 
It  liked  hero  to  roaken  manage 


Betwixt  Hypermestre,  and  him  Lino, 

And  casten  soch  a  day  it  shall  be  so, 

And  full  accorded  was  it  utterly. 

The  aray  is  wrought,  the  time  is  fast  by. 

And  thus  Lino  hath  of  his  fathers  brother. 

The  doughter  wedded,  and  ech  of  hem  hath  othei*; 

The  torches  brennen,  and  the  lamps  bright. 

The  sacrifice  been  full  ready  dight, 

Th'ensence  out  of  the  fire  rekew  soote. 

The  floure,  the  leefe,  is  rent  up  by  the  roote. 

To  maken  garlandes  and  crounes  hie. 

Full  is  the  place  of  sound  of  minstralcie^ 

Of  songes  amourous  of  mariage, 

As  thilke  tyme  was  the  plain  usage. 

And  this  was  in  the  paleis  of  Egiste, 

That  in  hia  hous  was  lord,  right  as  him  liste  : 

And  thus  that  day  they  driven  to  an  end. 

The  frendes  taken  leve,  and  home  they  wend. 

The  night  is  come,  the  bride  shall  go  to  bed, 

Egiste  to  his  chamber  fast  him  sped. 

And  prively  let  his  doughter  call, 

Whan  that  the  house  voided  was  of  hem  all. 

He  looked  on  his  doughter  with  glad  chore, 

And  to  her  spake,  as  ye  shall  after  here. 

**  My  right  doughter,  tresour  of  mine  herte, 
Sens  first  that  day  that  shapen  was  my  short. 
Or  by  the  fatall  suster  had  my  dome, 
So  nie  mine  herte  never  thing  ne  come, 
As  thou,  Hypermestre,  doughter  dere, 
Take  hede  what  thy  father  sayth  thee  here, 
And  werke  after  thy  wiser  ever  mo. 
For  alderfirst  doughter  I  love  thee  so. 
That  all  the  world  to  me  n'ia  halfe  so  lefe, 
Ne  n'olde  rede  thee  to  thy  mischefe. 
For  all  the  good  under  the  cold  Mone, 
And  what  I  meane,  it  shall  be  said  right  sone, 
With  protestacion  as  sain  these  wise, 
That  but  thou  doe  as  I  shall  thee  devise. 
Thou  shalt  be  ded,  by  him  that  all  hath  wrought, 
At  short  wordes,  thou  ne  scapest  nought 
Out  of  my  paleis,  or  that  thou  be  deed, 
But  thou  consent,  and  werke  after  my  reed, 
Take  this  to  the  fearfuU  conclusioun." 
This  Hypermestre  cast  her  eyen  doun. 
And  quoke  as  doth  the  leefe  of  ashe  grene, 
Deed  wext  her  hew,  and  like  ashen  to  sene. 
And  sayd  :  '*  Lord  and  father,  all  your  will. 
After  my  might,  God  wote,  I  will  fulfill. 
So  it  be  to  me  no  confusion." 

"  I  n'iU,"  quod  he,  "  have  none  exoepcion," 
And  out  he  caught  a  knife,  as  rasour  kene, 
**  Hide  this,"  quod  he,  *^  that  it  be  not  ysene, 
And  whan  thine  husbond  is  to  bed  go, 
While  that  he  slepeth,  out  his  throte  atwo, 
For  in  my  dreme  it  is  warned  me, 
How  that  my  nevewe  shall  my  bane  be, 
But  which  I  n'ot,  wherfore  I  woll  be  siker, 
If  thou  say  nay,  we  two  shall  have  a  biker. 
As  I  have  said,  by  him  that  I  have  sworn." 
This  Hipermestre  hath  nigh  her  wit  forlorn. 
And  for  to  passen  harmelesse  out  of  that  place. 
She  graunted  him,  there  was  none  other  grace : 
And  withall  a  costrell  taketh  he  tho. 
And  sayd,  <*  Hereof  a  draught  or  two, 
Yeve  him  driuke,  whan  he  goeth  to  rest, 
And  he  shal  slope  as  long  as  ever  thee  lest, 
The  narcotikes  and  apies  been  so  strong, 
And  go  thy  way,  lest  that  him  thinks  to  long." 
Out  Cometh  the  bride,  and  with  full  sobre  chore, 
As  is  of  maidens  oft  the  manere. 
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To  chamber  brought  with  roTol  and  with  song. 
And  shortly,  leste  this  tale  be  to  long, 
This  Lino  and  she  beth  brought  to  bed, 
And  every  wight  out  at  the  doore  him  sped, 
The  night  is  wasted,  and  he  fell  aslepe, 
Full  tenderly  beginneth  she  to  weepe. 
She  rist  her  up,  and  dredfully  she  quaketh. 
As  doth  the  braunch  that  Zephirus  shaketh, 
And  huaht  were  all  in  Argone  that  citee, 
As  cold  as  any  frost  now  wexeth  shee, 
For  pite  by  the  herte  strained  her  so, 
And  drede  of  death  doth  her  so  moche  wo, 
That  thrise  doune  she  (ill,  in  suche  a  were, 
She  riste  her  up,  and  stakereth  here  and  there, 
And  on  her  handes  fast  looketh  she, 
"  Alas,  shall  mine  hands  bloudie  be  t 
I  am  a  maide,  and  as  by  my  nature, 
And  by  my  semblaunt,  and  by  my  vesture, 
Mine  hands  been  not  shapen  for  a  knife. 
As  for  to  reve  no  man  fro  his  life. 
What  devill  have  I  with  the  knife  to  do  1 
And  shall  I  have  my  throte  corve  a  two  ! 
Than  shall  I  blede,  alas,  and  be  shende. 
And  nedes  this  thing  mote  have  an  ende^ 
Or  he  or  I  mote  nedes  lese  our  life, 
Now  certesy"  quod  she,  **  sens  I  am  his  wife, 


And  hath  my  faith,  yet  is  bette  for  me 

For  to  be  dedde  in  wifely  honeste, 

Than  be  a  traitour  living  in  my  shame, 

Be  as  be  may,  for  earnest  or  for  game. 

He  shall  awake,  and  rise  and  go  his  way 

Out  at  this  gutter  er  tliat  it  be  day :" 

And  wept  full  tenderly  upon  his  face. 

And  in  her  armes  gan  him  to  embrace, 

And  him  she  joggeth,  and  awaketh  sof^ 

And  at  the  window  lepe  he  fro  the  loft. 

Whan  she  hath  warned  him,  and  done  him  bote : 

This  Lino  swift  was  and  light  of  foote^ 

And  from  her  ran  a  full  good  paas. 

This  sely  woman  is  so  weake,  alas, 

And  helplesee,  so  that  er  she  ferre  went, 

Her  cruell  father  did  her  for  to  bent. 

Alas,  Lino  !  why  art  thou  so  unkind  t 

Why  ne  hast  thou  remembred  in  thy  mind. 

And  taken  her,  and  led  her  forth  with  thee  t 

For  whan  she  saw  that  gone  away  was  bee. 

And  that  she  might  not  so  fast  go, 

Ne  folowen  him,  she  sate  doune  right  tfao, 

Untill  she  was  caught,  and  fettred  in  prison : 

This  tale  is  sayd  for  this  oonclosion. 
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Gladbth  ye  lovers  in  the  morowe  grue, 

Lo,  Venus  risen  among  yon  rowes  rede, 

And  floures  freshe  honour  ye  this  daie, 

For  whan  the  Suu  uprist  than  wold  they  sprede, 

But  ye  lovers  that  lie  in  any  drede, 

Flieth,  least  wicked  tongues  you  aspie, 

Lo,  yonde  the  Sun,  the  candell  of  jelousie. 

With  tears  blew,  and  with  a  wounded  herte 
Taketh  your  leve,  and,  with  saint  John  to  borow, 
Apeseth  somewliat  of  your  paines  smert, 
Time  cometh  eft,  that  cessen  shall  your  sorrow. 
The  glad  night  is  worth  an  heavy  morow, 
Saint  Valentine,  a  foule  thus  heard  I  sing. 
Upon  thy  day,  or  Sunne  gan  up  spring. 

Yet  sang  this  foule, "  I  rede  you  all  awake, 
And  ye  that  have  not  chosen,  in  humble  wise. 
Without  repenting,  cheseth  your  make, 
Yet  at  the  least,  renoveleth  your  service  ; 
And  ye  that  have  full  chosen,  as  I  devise, 
Confermeth  it  perpetually  to  dure, 
And  paciently  taketh  your  aventure." 

And  for  the  worship  of  this  high  feast, 
Yet  woU  I  in  my  birdes  wise  sing. 
The  sentence  of  the  complaint  at  the  least, 
That  wofull  Mars  made  at  the  departing 
Fi*o  fresh  Venus  in  a  morowning, 
Whan  Phebus  with  his  firie  torches  rede, 
Ransaked  hath  every  lover  in  his  drede. 


Whilome,  the  three  Heavens  lorde  above, 
As  well  by  heavenlich  revolucion, 
As  by  desert,  hath  wonne  Venus  his  love, 
And  she  liath  take  him  in  subjection. 
And  as  a  maistresse  taught  him  his  lesson, 
Commaunding  him  never  in  her  service, 
He  were  so  bold  no  lover  to  dispise. 

For  she  forbade  him  j^alousie  at  all, 
And  cruelty,  and  boste,  and  tyranny. 
She  made  him  at  her  lust  so  humble  and  tall, 
That  when  she  dained  to  cast  on  him  her  eye, 
He  tooke  in  patience  to  live  or  die, 
And  thus  she  bridleth  him  in  her  numer, 
With  nothing  but  with  scorning  of  her  chere. 

Who  reigneth  now  in  blisse  but  Venus, 
That  ham  this  worthy  knight  in  governance  1 
Who  singeth  now  but  ^lars,  that  serveth  thas 
The  faire  Venus,  causer  of  pleasaunce  f 
He  hint  him  to  perpetuel  obeysaunce. 
And  she  binte  her  to  love  him  for  ever, 
But  so  be  that  his  trespace  it  discover. 

Thus  be  they  knit,  and  reignen  as  in  Heven, 

By  loking  most)  as  it  fell  on  a  tide. 

That  by  hir  both  assent  was  set  a  Steven 

That  Mars  shall  enter,  as  fast  as  he  may  glide, 

In  to  her  next  palais  to  abide^ 

Walking  his  course  till  she  had  him  ytakc, 

And  he  prayed  her  to  hast  her  for  his  sake. 
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Than  said  he  thus,  ^  Mine  faertes  lady  sweete. 
Ye  know  well  my  mischief  in  that  place, 
For  sikerly,  till  that  I  with  you  meete, 
My  life  etant  there  in  aventure  and  grace, 
But  whan  I  see  the  beaute  of  your  face, 
There  is  no  drede  of  death  may  do  me  smert, 
For  all  your  iuste  is  ease  to  mine  faerte." 

She  hath  so  great  compassion  of  her  knight. 
That  dwelleth  in  solitude  till  she  come. 
For  it  stode  so,  that  ilke  time,  no  wight 
Counsailed  him,  ne  said  to  him  welcome. 
That  nigh  her  wit  for  sorow  was  overcome, 
Wherefore,  she  spedded  as  fast  in  her  way. 
Almost  in  one  day  as  he  did  in  tway. 

The  great  joy  that  was  betwix  hem  two, 
Whan  they  be  mette,  there  may  no  tong  tel,  . 
There  is  no  more  but  unto  bedde  they  go, 
And  thus  in  joy  and  bhsse  I  let  hem  dwell, 
This  worthy  Mars,  that  is  of  knighthood  well, 
The  floure  of  faimesse  happeth  in  his  arms, 
And  Venus  kisseth  Mars,  the  god  of  arms. 

Sojourned  hath  this  Mars,  of  which  I  rede, 

In  chambre  amidde  the  palais  prively, 

A  certaine  time,  till  him  fell  a  drede 

Through  Phebus,  that  was  common  hastely. 

Within  the  palais  yates  stnrdely. 

With  torch  in  hond,  of  which  the  streroes  bright 

On  Venus  chambre  knockeden  ful  light. 

The  chambre  there  as  lay  this  fresh  qneene, 

Depainted  was  with  white  boles  grete. 

And  by  the  light  she  knew  that  shon  so  shene. 

That  Phebus  cam  to  bren  hem  with  his  hete  ; 

This  sely  Venus,  ny  dreint  in  teares  wete, 

Enbraseth  Mars,  and  said,  **  Alas,  I  die. 

The  torch  is  come  that  al  this  world  wol  wrie.*' 

Tp  sterte  Mare,  him  list  not  to  sleepe. 
Whan  he  his  lady  hoi*de  so  coraplaine. 
But  for  his  nature  was  not  for  to  weepe, 
Instede  of  teares,  from  his  eyen  twaine 
The  firy  sparcles  sprongen  out  for  paine, 
And  hentehis  hanberke  that  lay  him  beside, 
Flie  wold  he  nought,  ne  might  himself  hide. 

He  throweth  on  his  helme  of  huge  weight, 
And  girt  him  with  his  swerde,  and  in  his  honde 
His  mighty  speare,  as  he  was  wont  to  feight. 
He  shaketh  so,  that  it  almost  to  wonde. 
Full  bevy  was  he  to  walken  over  londe, 
,  He  may  not  hold  with  Venus  company, 
But  bad  her  flie  least  Phebus  her  espy. 

I  0  woful  Mars,  alas  t  what  maist  thou  sain, 

I  That  in  the  palais  of  thy  disturbaunce 

I  Art  left  behind  in  peril  to  be  slain  ! 
And  yet  there  to  is  double  thy  penannce. 
For  she  that  hath  thine  herte  in  governance, 

I  la  passed  halfe  the  stremes  of  thine  eyen. 
That  thou  nere  swift,  wel  maist  thou  wepe  and  crien. 

Now  flieth  Venus  in  to  Ciclinius  tour, 
With  void  corse,  for  fear  of  Phebus  light, 
Alas,  and  there  hath  she  no  socour, 
For  she  ne  found  ne  sey  no  manor  wight, 
I  And  eke  as  there  she  had  but  littel  might, 
I  Wherefore  her  selven  for  to  hide  and  save, 
.  Within  the  gate  she  fledde  in  to  a  cave. 


Darke  was  this  cave,  and  smoking  as  the  hell, 
Nat  but  two  paas  within  the  yate  it  stood  ; 
A  naturel  day  in  darke  I  let  her  dwell ; 
Now  wol  I  speake  of  Mars,  furious  and  wood. 
For  sorow  he  wold  have  aeene  his  herte  blood, 
Sith  that  he  might  have  done  her  no  company. 
He  ne  rought  not  a  mite  for  to  die. 

So  feble  he  wext  for  hete,  and  for  his  wo. 
That  nigh  he  swelt,  he  might  unneth  endure. 
He  passeth  but  a  sterre  in  daies  two, 
But  nevertheles,  for  al  his  bevy  armure. 
He  foloweth  her  that  is  his  lives  cure. 
For  whose  departing  he  tooke  greater  ire, 
Than  for  his  brenniug  in  the  fii«. 

After  he  walketh  softly  a  paas. 
Complaining  that  it  pitie  was  to  here. 
He  saide,  *'  O  lady  bright,  Venus,  alas. 
That  ever  so  wide  a  compas  is  my  sphere, 
Alas,  whan  shall  I  mete  you  herte  dere  t 
This  twelve  dayes  of  April  I  endure. 
Through  jelous  Phebus  this  misaventure." 

Now  God  helpe  sely  Venus  alone. 

But,  as  God  wold,  it  happed  for  to  be. 

That  while  the  weping  Venus  made  her  mone, 

Ciclinius,  riding  in  his  chivachee, 

Fro  Venus  Valanus  might  this  palais  see. 

And  Venus  he  salveth,  and  maketh  chere. 

And  her  receiveth  as  his  frende  full  dere. 

Mars  dwelleth  forth  in  his  adversite. 

Complaining  ever  in  her  departing. 

And  what  his  complaint  was  remembreth  me. 

And  therefore  in  this  lusty  morowning. 

As  I  best  can,  I  woll  it  saine  and  sing. 

And  after  that  I  woll  my  leave  take, 

And  God  yeve  every  wight  joy  of  his  make. 

Cl^e  Camplatnt  of  tSUitst. 

The  order  of  complaint  requireth  skilfully. 

That  if  a  wight  shal  plaine  pitously. 

There  mote  be  cause  wherfore  that  he  him  plain, 

Or  men  may  deme  he  plaineth  folily. 

And  causcles  :  alas,  that  do  not  I. 

Wherfore  the  ground  and  cause  of  al  my  pain. 

So  as  my  troubled  witte  may  it  attain, 

I  wol  reherse,  not  for  to  have  redresse. 

But  to  decku*e  my  ground  of  hevinesse. 

The  first  time,  alas,  that  I  was  wrought. 
And  for  certain  effects  hider  brought. 
By  him  that  lorded  each  intelligence, 
I  yave  my  trew  service  and  my  thought, 
For  everroo,  how  dere  I  have  it  bought. 
To  her  that  is  of  so  grei^t  excellence. 
That  what  wight  that  sheweUi  first  her  offence. 
Whan  she  is  wroth  and  taketh  of  him  no  cure. 
He  may  not  long  in  joy  of  love  endure. 

This  is  no  fained  mater  that  I  tell. 

My  hidy  is  the  very  sours  and  well 

Of  beaute,  luste,  fredome,  and  gentilneese. 

Of  rich  array,  how  dere  men  it  sell. 

Of  all  disport  in  which  men  frendly  dwell. 

Of  love  and  play,  and  of  benigne  humblesse, 

Of  sowne  of  instruments  of  al  sweetnesse. 

And  thereto  so  well  fortuned  and  thewed. 

That  through  the  world  her  goodnes  is  shewed. 
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What  wonder  is  than  though  that  I  be  set 
My  8er?ice  on  soch  one  that  may  me  knet 
To  wele  or  wo,  sith  it  bthe  in  her  might, 
Therfore  mine  herte  for  ever  I  to  her  hette^ 
Ne  trewly,  for  my  death  shall  I  not  lette 
To  ben  her  trewest  servaunt  and  her  knight, 
I  flatter  not,  that  may  wete  every  wight. 
For  this  day  in  her  service  shall  I  dye. 
Bat  grace  be,  I  see  her  never  with  eye. 

To  whom  shall  I  plaine  of  my  distresse. 

Who  may  me  help,  who  may  my  heart  redresse 

Shall  I  complaine  unto  my  lady  free  t 

Nay,  certes,  for  she  hath  such  heavinesse. 

For  feare  and  eke  for  wo,  that,  as  I  gease^ 

In  littel  time  it  would  her  bane  bee. 

But  were  she  safe,  it  were  no  force  of  mee, 

Alas,  tluit  ever  lovers  mote  endure 

For  love,  so  many  perilous  aventure. 

For  though  so  be  that  lovers  be  as  trewe, 

As  any  metal  that  is  forged  newe. 

In  many  a  case  him  tideth  oft  sorowe  ; 

Somtime  hir  ladies  woU  nat  on  hem  rewe  ; 

Somtime,  if  that  ielousie  it  knewe. 

They  might  lightly  lay  hir  heed  to  borowe ; 

Somtime  envious  folke  with  tonges  horowe, 

Depraven  hem  ;  aUw  I  whom  may  they  please  1 

But  he  be  false,  no  lover  hath  his  ease. 

But  what  availeth  such  a  long  sermoun 

Of  aventures  of  love  up  and  doun  f 

I  wol  reteorne  and  speaken  of  my  paine  ; 

The  point  u  this,  of  my  distraction. 

My  right  lady,  my  salvacioun. 

Is  in  affray,  and  not  to  whom  to  plaine  ; 

O  herte  swete,  O  lady  soveraine. 

For  your  disease  I  ought  wel  swoun  and  swelt, 

Though  I  none  other  harme  ne  drede  felt. 

To  what  fine  made  the  God  that  sit  so  hie, 
Beneth  him  love  [or]  other  companie. 
And  straineth  folke  to  love  mauger  hir  heed  T 
And  than  hir  joy,  for  aught  I  can  espie, 
Ne  lasteth  not  the  twinckling  of  an  eye. 
And  some  have  never  joy  till  they  be  deed :  * 
What  meaneth  this  t  what  is  this  mistiheed  t 
Wherto  constraineth  he  his  folke  so  fast. 
Thing  to  desire,  but  it  should  last ! 

And  though  he  made  a  lover  love  a  thing, 
And  maketh  it  seem  stedfast  and  during. 
Yet  putteth  he  in  it  soch  misaventure. 
That  rest  n'is  there  in  his  yeving. 
And  that  is  wonderi  that  so  just  a  king 
Doth  such  hardnesse  to  his  creature ; 
Thus,  whether  love  break  or  els  dure, 
Algates  he  that  hath  with  love  to  doon. 
Hath  ofter  wo  than  chaunged  is  the  Moon. 

It  seemeth  he  hath  to  lovera  enmite. 
And,  like  a  fisher,  as  men  may  all  day  se, 
Baited  his  angle  hoke  with  some  pleasance. 
Til  many  a  fish  is  wood,  till  that  he  be 
Ceased  therwith,  and  than  at  erst  hath  he 
All  his  desire,  and  therwith  all  mischaunce. 
And  though  the  line  breke  he  hath  penaunce. 
For  witli  that  hoke  ho  wounded  is  so  sore. 
That  he  his  wages  hath  for  evermore. 
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The  broche  of  Thebes  was  of  soch  kinde. 

So  full  of  rubies  and  of  stones  of  Inde, 

That  every  wight  that  set  on  it  an  eye, 

He  wende,  anone,  to  worth  out  of  his  mind. 

So  sore  the  beaute  wold  his  herte  bind. 

Till  he  it  had,  him  thought  he  must  die. 

And  whan  that  it  was  his,  than  should  he  drie 

Soch  wo  for  drede,  aye  while  that  he  it  had. 

That  welnigh  for  the  feare  he  should  [be]  mad. 

And  whan  it  was  fro  his  possession. 
Than  had  he  doable  wo  and  passion, 
That  he  so  faire  a  jewell  hath  forgo. 
But  yet  this  broche,  as  in  conclusion. 
Was  not  the  cause  of  his  confusion. 
But  he  that  wrought  it  enfortuned  it  so. 
That  every  wight  that  had  it  shold  have  wo^ 
And  therfore  in  the  worcher  was  the  vice. 
And  in  the  coveitour  that  was  so  nice. 

So  fi&reth  it  by  lovers,  and  by  me^ 
For  though  my  lady  have  so  great  beaute. 
That  I  was  mad  till  I  had  gette  her  grace. 
She  was  not  cause  of  mine  adverute. 
But  he  that  wrought  her,  as  mote  I  tbe» 
That  put  soch  a  l^ute  in  her  face. 
That  made  me  ooveiten  and  purchase 
Mine  owne  death,  him  wite  I,  that  I  die. 
And  mine  unwit  that  ever  I  dambe  so  hie. 

But  to  you,  hardy  knightes  of  renoone, 
Sith  that  ye  be  of  my  devisioune, 
Albe  I  not  worthv  to  so  great  a  name. 
Yet  saine  these  clerkes  I  am  your  patroone, 
Therfore  ye  ought  have  some  compassion 
Of  my  disease,  and  take  it  nat  a  game. 
The  proudest  of  you  may  be  made  ful  tame, 
Wherfore  I  pra^  you,  of  your  gentilesse. 
That  ye  complame  for  mine  heavinease. 

And  ye,  my  ladies,  that  be  true  and  stable^ 
By  way  of  kind  ye  ought  to  ben  able 
To  have^ite  of  folke  that  been  in  naine. 
Now  have  ye  cause  to  cloth  yoa  is  sable, 
Sith  that  your  empresse,  the  honorable. 
Is  desolate,  wel  ought  you  to  plaine. 
Now  should  your  holy  teares  fall  and  raioe ; 
Alas,  your  honour  and  your  emprise, 
Nigh  dead  for  drede,  ne  can  her  not  cheTise. 

Complaineth  eke  ye  lovers,  all  in  fere. 
For  her  that  with  unfained  humble  chere. 
Was  ever  redy  to  do  you  socoar, 
Complaineth  her  that  ever  hath  be  you  dere, 
Complaineth  beaute,  freedome,  and  manere, 
Complaineth  her  that  endeth  your  labour, 
Complaineth  thilke  ensample  of  al  honour. 
That  never  did  but  gentilnesse, 
Kitheth  therfore  in  her  some  kindnesse. 

C^r  Complaint  of  i^rmiif . 

Thkbe  n'is  so  high  comfort  to  my  plsasanoe. 
Whan  that  I  am  in  any  heavinesse. 
As  to  have  leiser  of  remembrannce. 
Upon  the  manhood  and  the  worthinesse, 
Upon  the  trouth,  and  on  the  stedfastnesse, 
Of  him  whose  I  am  all,  while  I  may  dure^ 
There  ought  to  blame  me  no  creature. 
For  every  wight  praiseth  his  gentill< 
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In  him  is  bounte,  wisdome,  and  governaunce, 

Wei  more  than  any  mans  witte  can  gesse, 
I  For  grace  hath  wolde  so  ferforth  him  avance. 

That  of  knighthood  he  his  parfite  richesse, 
'  Honour  honoureth  him  for  his  noblesse, 
''  Thereto  so  well  hath  foormed  him  nature, 
I  That  I  am  his  for  ever  I  him  ensure, 

For  every  wight  praiseth  his  gentiUesse. 

I  ^^ 

{  And  nat  withstanding  all  his  suffisaunce, 
^  His  gentil  herte  is  of  so  great  humblesse 

To  me  in  word,  in  werke,  and  in  countenance, 
>  And  me  to  serve  is  all  his  besinesse, 
i  That  I  am  sette  in  very  sikemesse  ; 
Thus  ought  I  bliase  well  mine  aventour, 
Sith  that  him  list  me  serven  and  honour, 
!  For  every  wight  praiseth  his  gentillesse. 

Now  certes,  Love,  it  is  right  covenable 
That  men  ful  dere  abie  thy  noble  thirs^, 
As  wake  a  bedde,  and  fasten  at  the  t  ble, 
Weping  to  laugh,  and  sing  in  complainings. 
And  downe  to  cast  visage  and  lookings, 
Often  to  chaunge  visage  and  countenauncc. 
Play  in  sleeping,  and  dremen  at  the  daunce, 
All  tlie  revers  of  any  glad  feeling. 

Jelousie  he  hanged  by  a  cable. 
She  wold  al  know  through  her  espying. 
There  doth  no  wight  nothing  so  reasonable, 
That  al  n'is  harme  in  her  imagining, 
Thus  dere  about  is  Love  in  yeving. 
Which  oft  he  yeveth  without  ordinaunce, 
As  sorow  ynough,  and  little  of  pleasaonce. 
All  the  revers  of  any  glad  feling. 

A  little  time  his  yeft  is  agreable. 
But  full  accombrous  is  the  usin^, 
For  subtel  Jelousie,  the  deceivable. 
Full  often  time  causeth  distourbing, 
Thus  ben  we  ever  in  drcde  and  suffring, 
In  no  certaine,  we  langui&hen  in  penaunce, 


And  have  well  oft  many  an  hard  mischance, 
All  the  revers  of  any  glad  feling. 

But  certes.  Love,  I  say  not  in  soch  wise. 
That  for  to  scape  out  of  your  lace  I  meut, 
For  I  so  long  have  been  in  your  service, 
That  for  to  lete,  of  will,  I  never  assent. 
No  force,  though  Jelousie  me  tourmen^ 
Suffiseth  me  to  see  him  whan  I  may. 
And  therefore,  certes,  to  my  ending  day. 
To  love  him  best  shall  me  never  repent. 

And  certes.  Love,  whan  I  me  well  advise, 

Of  any  estate  that  man  may  represent. 

Than  have  ye  made  me,  through  your  franchise, 

Thefe  the  best  that  ever  in  earth  went ; 

Now  love  well  herte,  and  look  thou  never  stent. 

And  let  the  jealous  put  it  in  assay, 

That  for  no  paine  woll  I  not  say  nay. 

To  love  him  best  shall  I  never  repent. 

Harte,  to  thee  it  ought  ynough  suffice, 
That  Love  so  high  a  grace  to  you  sent, 
Tu  chose  the  worthies  in  all  wise. 
And  most  agreable  unto  mine  entent. 
Seek  no  ferther,  neither  way  ne  went, 
Sith  ye  have  suffisaunce  unto  my  pay ; 
Thus  wol  I  end  this  complaining  or  this  lay, 
To  love  him  best  shall  I  never  repent. 

LBNVOT. 

Princes,  reoeiveth  this  complaining  in  gree, 

Unto  your  excellent  benignite, 

Direct  after  my  litel  suffisaunce. 

For  elde,  that  in  my  spirite  duUeth  mee, 

Hath  of  enditing  all  the  subtelte 

Welnigh  bei-afte  out  of  my  remembraunce : 

And  eke  to  me  it  is  a  great  penaunce, 

Sith  rime  in  English  hath  soch  scarcite, 

To  folow,  word  by  word,  the  curiosito 

Of  Grannson,  flour  of  hem  that  make  in  Fraunce. 

BXPLIGIT. 
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The  god  of  love,  and  benedidte, 
How  mighty  and  how  great  a  lord  is  he  I 
For  he  can  make  of  low  hertes  hie. 
And  of  high  low,  and  like  for  to  die, 
And  hard  hertes  he  can  maken  free. 

He  can  make  within  a  little  stound. 
Of  sicke  felke  hole,  fresh,  and  sound. 
And  of  hole  he  can  make  soke. 
He  can  bind  and  onbinden  eke, 
That  he  woll  have  bonnden  or  unbound. 


To  tell  his  might  my  wit  may  not  suffice, 
For  he  can  make  of  wise  folke  full  nice, 
For  he  may  do  all  that  he  woll  devise. 
And  lither  folke  to  destroyen  vice, 
And  proud  hertes  he  can  make  agrise. 

Shortly,  all  that  ever  he  woll  he  may, 
Against  him  dare  no  wight  say  nay. 
For  he  can  glad  and  greve  whom  him  liketh. 
And  who  that  he  woll  he  lougheth  or  siketh, 
And  most  his  might  he  shedeth  ever  in  May. 

r  F 


For  every  troe  gentle  herte  free. 
That  with  him  is  or  thinketh  for  to  be» 
Againe  May  now  shall  have  some  Btering 
Or  to  joy  or  els  to  some  mourning. 
In  no  season  so  much,  as  thinketh  me. 

For  whan  they  may  here  the  birds  sing^ 
And  see  the  floores  and  the  leaves  spring. 
That  bringeth  into  hir  remembraunoe 
A  manner  ease,  medled  with  grevaunce, 
And  Instie  thoughts  ftill  of  gre*t  longing. 

And  of  that  longing  oorometh  hevinesse, 
And  thereof  groweth  of  great  sicknesse, 
And  for  lacke  of  that  that  they  desire, 
And  thus  in  May  ben  hertes  set  on  fire, 
So  that  they  brennen  forth  in  great  distresse. 

I  speake  this  of  feeling  truly 

If  I  be  old  and  unlusty, 

Yet  I  have  felt  of  the  sicknesse  through  May, 

Both  bote  and  cold,  and  accesse  every  day, 

How  sore  ywis  there  wote  no  wight  but  I. 

I  am  so  shaken  with  the  fevers  white, 

Of  all  this  May  sleepe  I  but  a  lite^ 

And  also  it  is  not  like  to  me 

That  any  herte  should  sleepy  be 

In  whom  that  Love  his  firy  dart  woll  smite. 

But  as  I  lay  this  other  night  waking, 
I  thought  how  lovers  had  a  tokening. 
And  among  hem  it  was  a  commune  tale 
That  it  were  good  to  here  the  nightingale 
Rather  than  the  lend  cuckow  sing. 

And  than  I  thought,  anon,  as  it  was  day, 
I  would  go  some  where  to  assay 
If  that  I  might  a  nightingale  here. 
For  yet  had  I  none  heard  of  all  that  yere. 
And  it  was  tho  the  third  night  of  May. 

And  anone,  as  I  the  day  aspide, 

No  lenger  would  I  in  my  bed  abide. 

But  unto  a  wood  that  was  fast  by, 

I  went  forth  alone  boldely. 

And  held  the  way  downe  by  a  brooke  side. 

Till  I  came  to  a  laund  of  white  and  green. 

So  faire  one  had  I  never  in  been, 

The  ground  was  green,  ypoudred  with  daisie. 

The  floures  and  the  greves  like  hie. 

All  greene  and  white,  was  nothing  els  scene. 

There  sate  I  downe  among  the  faire  flours, 
And  saw  the  birds  trip  out  of  hir  hours. 
There  as  they  rested  hem  aU  the  night, 
They  were  so  joyfull  of  the  dayes  light. 
They  began  of  May  for  to  done  honours. 

They  eoud  that  service  all  by  rote. 
There  was  many  a  lovely  note. 
Some  song  loud,  as  they  had  plained. 
And  some  in  other  manner  voice  yfained. 
And  some  all  out  with  the  full  throte. 

They  proyned  hem  and  made  hem  right  gay, 
And  daunceden  and  lepten  on  the  spray, 
And  evermore  two  and  two  in  fere. 
Right  so  as  they  had  chosen  hem  to  yere 
In  Feverere  upon  saint  Valentines  day. 


And  the  river  that  I  sate  upon. 
It  made  such  a  noise  as  it  ron, 
Aeoordaunt  with  the  birdes  armony. 
Me  thought  it  was  the  best  melody 
That  might  ben  yheard  of  any  mon. 

And  for  delite,  I  wote  never  how, 

I  fell  in  such  a  slomber  and  a  swow, 

Nat  all  asleepe,  ne  fully  waking 

And  in  that  swow,  me  thought,  I'hearde  sing 

The  Sony  bird,  the  lead  cuckow. 

And  that  was  on  a  tree  right  fast  by. 
But  who  was  than  evill  apaid  but  1 1 
**  Now  God,"  quod  I,  "  that  died  on  the  crois, 
Yeve  sorrow  on  thee,  and  on  thy  leud  vois, 
Full  little  joy  have  I  now  of  thy  cry.** 

And  as  I  with  the  cuckow  thus  gan  chide^ 

I  heard  in  the  next  bush  beside 

A  nightingale  so  lustely  smg 

That  with  her  dere  voice  she  made  ring 

Through  all  the  greene  wood  wide. 

<*  Ah,  good  nightingale,"  quod  I  then, 
^  A  little  hast  thou  ben  too  long  hen. 
For  here  hath  ben  the  leud  cuckow. 
And  songen  songs  rather  than  hast  thou, 
I  pray  to  God  evill  fire  her  bren." 

But  now  I  woll  you  tell  a  wonder  thing, 
As  long  as  I  lay  in  that  swouning. 
Me  thought  I  wist  what  the  birds  ment. 
And  what  they  said,  and  what  was  hir  entent, 
And  of  hir  speech  I  had  good  knowing. 

There  heard  I  the  nightingale. say, 
"  Now  good  cuckow,  go  somewhere  away, 
And  let  us  that  can  singen  dwellen  here. 
For  every  wight  escheweth  thee  to  here, 
Thy  songs  be  so  elenge,  in  good  lay." 

«  What,"  quod  she,  **  what  may  thee  aylen  now  \ 
It  thinketh  me,  I  sing  as  well  as  thou. 
For  my  song  is  both  true  and  pbine, 
And  though  I  cannot  crakell  so  in  vaine. 
As  thou  dost  in  thy  throte,  I  wot  never  how. 

^  And  eveiy  wight  may  understande  mee. 
But,  nightingale,  so  may  they  not  done  thee. 
For  thou  hast  many  a  nice  queint  cry, 
I  have  thee  heard  saine,  ocy,  ocy, 
How  might  I  know  what  that  should  be  \" 

**  Ah.foole,"  quod  she,  '<  west  thou  not  what  it  i% 
Whan  that  I  say,  ocy,  ocy  t  ywis, 
Than  meane  I  that  I  would  wonder  Dune, 
That  all  they  were  shamefully  yslaine. 
That  meanen  ought  againe  love  amis. 

"  And  also  I  would  that  all  tho  were  dede 
That  thinke  not  in  love  hir  life  to  lede. 
For  who  so  that  wol  not  the  god  of  love  serte, 
I  dare  well  say  he  is  worthy  to  sterve, 
And  for  that  skill,  ocy,  ocy,  I  grede." 

'*  Eye,"  quod  the  cuckow,  **  this  is  a  queint  Isw, 

That  every  wight  shall  love  or  be  to  draw, 

But  I  forsake  all  such  companie. 

For  mine  entent  ia  not  for  to  die^ 

Ne  never  while  I  live  on  Loves  yoke  to  dzaw ; 
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**  For  loven  ben  the  folke  that  ben  on  live 
Tliat  most  diBease  have,  and  most  untlirive, 
And  most  endure  sorrow,  wo»  and  eare, 
And  least  feelen  of  welfare, 
What  needeth  it  ayenst  trouth  to  strive  f  '* 

"<  What  I "  quod  she,  "  thou  art  out  of  thy  mind  ; 
How  might  thou  in  thy  churlenesse  find 
To  speake  of  Loves  servaunts  in  this  wise, 
For  in  this  world  is  none  so  good  servise 
To  every  wight  that  gentle  is  of  kind. 

'<  For  thereof  truly  oommeth  all  goodnesse, 
AU  honour  and  all  gentlenesse, 
Worship,  ease,  and  all  hertes  lust, 
Parfite  joy,  and  full  assured  trust, 
Jolitie,  pleasaunce,  and  freshnesse, 

"  Lowlyhead,  largesse,  and  curtesie, 
Semelyhead,  and  true  companie, 
Drede  of  shame  for  to  done  amis : 
For  he  that  truly  Loves  servaunt  is. 
Were  lother  be  shamed  than  to  die. 

**  And  that  this  is  soth  that  I  sey. 

In  that  beleeve  I  will  live  and  dey. 

And  cuckow,  so  I  rede  that  thou  do  ywis : " 

**  Than,'*  quod  he,  "  let  roe  never  have  blisse, 

If  ever  I  unto  tliat  counsaile  obey. 

"  Nightingale,  thou  speakest  wonder  faire. 
But  for  all  that  is  the  sooth  contraire, 
For  love  is  in  yong  folke  but  rage, 
And  in  old  folke  a  great  dotage. 
Who  moat  it  useth,  most  shaQ  enpaire. 

^  For  thereof  oometh  disease  and  hevinesse. 
So  sorow  and  care,  and  many  a  great  sicknease, 
Despite,  debate,  anger,  and  envie. 
Depraving,  shame,  nntrust,  and  jelousie. 
Pride,  mischeefe,  poverty,  and  woodnesse  : 

**  Loving  is  an  office  of  despaire. 

And  one  thing  is  therein  that  is  not  faire, 

For  who  that  getteth  of  love  a  little  blisse, 

Bot  if  he  be  alway  therewith,  ywis. 

He  may  full  soone  of  age  have  his  haire. 

"  And  nightingale,  therefore  hold  thee  nie. 
For  leve  me  well,  for  all  thy  queint  crie, 
If  thou  be  ferre  or  long  fro  thy  make. 
Thou  shalt  be  as  other  that  been  forsake, 
And  than  thou  shalt  hoten  as  doe  I." 

^  Fie,'*  quod  she,  ^  on  thy  name,  and  on  thee  I 
The  god  of  love  ne  let  thee  never  ythe. 
For  thou  art  worse  a  thousand  fold  than  wood. 
For  many  a  one  is  full  worthy  and  full  good. 
That  had  be  naught  ne  had  love  ybe. 

"  For  evermore  Love  his  servants  amendeth. 
And  from  all  evill  taches  hem  defendeth. 
And  maketh  hem  to  brenne  right  in  a  fiie, 
In  trouth  and  in  worshipfull  desire. 
And  whan  him  liketh,  joy  inough  him  sendeth." 

**  Thou  nightingale,"  he  said,  «  be  still, 
I  For  Love  hath  no  reason,  but  it  is  will, 
I  For  oft  time  untrue  folke  he  easeth, 
I  And  true  folke  so  biterly  he  displeaseth, 
I  That  for  default  of  courage  he  let  hem  spill." 


Than  tooke  I  of  the  nightingale  keepe, 

How  she  cast  a  sigh  out  of  her  deepe. 

And  said,  «  Alas,  that  ever  I  was  bore, 

I  can  for  tene  not  say  one  word  more," 

And  right  with  that  word  she  brast  out  to  weepe. 

**  Alas,"  quod  she,  ^  my  herte  well  to  breake. 
To  hearen  thus  this  lend  bird  speake 
Of  Love,  and  of  his  worshipfull  servise. 
Now  God  of  love,  thou  help  me  in  some  wise. 
That  I  may  on  this  cuckow  been  awreake.' 


»» 


Me  thought  than  he  stert  up  anone, 
And  glad  was  I  that  he  was  agone. 
And  evermore  the  cuckow  as  he  &iy, 
Said,  "  Farewell,  farewell,  popingay  I " 
As  though  he  had  scorned  me  alone. 

And  than  came  the  nightingale  to  mee. 
And  said,  <<  Friend,  forsooth  I  thanke  thee, 
That  thou  hast  liked  me  to  rescow, 
And  one  avow  to  Love  make  I  now, 
That  all  this  May  I  woll  thy  singer  be." 

I  thanked  her,  and  was  right  well  apaied  : 
''  Ye,"  quod  she,  ''and  be  thou  not  dismaied, 
Tho  thou  have  herd  the  cuckow  eist  than  me. 
For,  if  I  live,  it  shall  amended  be 
The  next  May,  if  I  be  not  affraied. 

**  And  one  thing  I  woll  rede  thee  also, 

Ne  leve  thou  not  the  cuckow,  ne  his  loves  so^ 

For  all  that  he  hath  said  is  strong  lesing  :" 

"  Nay,"  quod  I,  "  thereto  shall  nothing  me  bring, 

For  love,  and  it  hath  doe  me  much  wo. 

"  Ye,  use,"  quod  she, "  this  medicine 

Every  day  this  May  or  thou  dine, 

Gro  looke  upon  the  fresh  daisie. 

And  though  thou  be  for  wo  in  point  to  die. 

That  shall  full  greatly  lessen  thee  of  thy  pine. 

<*  And  looke  alway  that  thou  be  good  and  trew, 

And  I  woll  sing  one  of  the  songes  new 

For  love  of  thee,  as  loud  as  I  may  crie :" 

And  than  she  began  this  song  full  hie, 

"  I  shrew  all  hem  that  been  of  love  untrue." 

And  whan  she  had  song  it  to  the  end, 

"  Now  farewell,"  quod  she,  "  for  I  mote  wend. 

And  god  of  love,  that  can  right  well,  and  may, 

As  much  joy  send  thee  this  day, 

As  any  lover  yet  he  ever  send." 

Thus  taketh  the  nightingale  her  leave  of  me, 
I  pray  to  God  alway  wiUi  her  be. 
And  joy  of  love  he  send  her  evermore. 
And  shilde  us  fro  the  cuckow  and  his 'lore. 
For  there  is  not  so  false  a  bird  as  he. 

Forth  she  flew,  the  gentle  nightingale. 
To  all  the  birds  that  were  in  that  dale, 
And  gate  hem  all  into  a  place  in  fere. 
And  besoughten  hem  that  they  would  here 
Her  disoue,  and  thus  began  her  tale. 

"  The  cuckow,  well  it  is  not  for  to  hide. 
How  the  cuckow  and  I  fast  have  chide. 
Ever  sithen  it  was  day  light, 
I  pray  you  all  that  ye  do  me  right 
On  that  foule  false  unkind  bridde." 
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Than  spake  o  bird  for  all,  by  one  assent, 
^  This  matter  asketh  good  aviaement. 
For  we  ben  birdes  here  in  fere. 
And  sooth  it  is,  the  euckow  is  not  here, 
And  therefore  we  well  haye  a  parliment. 

**  And  thereat  shall  the  egle  be  our  lord. 
And  other  peres  that  been  of  record. 
And  the  cackow  shall  be  after  sent. 
There  shall  be  yeve  the  jndgement, 
Or  els  we  shall  finally  make  accord. 


**  And  this  shall  be  without  nay. 
The  morrow  alter  saint  Valentines  day, 
Under  a  maple  that  is  fiure  and  grene. 
Before  the  chamber  window  of  the  qnene. 
At  Woodstocke  upon  the  grene  lay.** 

She  thanked  hem,  and  than  her  leave  tok^ 
And  into  an  hanthome  by  that  broke^ 
And  there  she  sate  and  song  upon  that  tzee, 
**  Terme  of  life  love  hath  withhold  me," 
So  loud  that  I  with  that  song  awoke. 


Bxpucrr. 
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L'ENVOY  DE  CHAUCER  A  BUKTON. 

Mt  master  Bukton,  whan  of  Christ  our  king, 
Was  asked,  what  is  troth  or  sothfastncsse, 
He  not  a  worde  answerde  to  that  asking, 
As  who  saith,  no  man  is  all  true,  I  gesse : 
And  therefore,  though  I  bight  to  expresse 
The  sorrow  and  wo  that  is  in  mariage, 
I  dare  not  writen  of  it  no  wickednesse. 
Lest  I  my  selfe  fall  efte  in  suche  dotage. 

I  well  not  say  how  that  it  is  the  chaine 
Of  Sathanas,  on  which  he  knaweth  ever. 
But  I  dare  saine,  were  he  out  of  his  paine. 
As  by  his  wUl  he  would  be  bounden  never  ; 
But  thilke  doted  foole,  that  eft  hath  lever 
Ychayned  be,  than  out  of  prison  crepe, 
God  let  him  never  fro  his  wo  discever, 
Ne  no  man  him  bewayle,  though  he  wepe. 

But  yet,  lest  thou  doe  worse,  take  a  wife. 
Bet  is  to  wedde  than  brenne  in  worse  wise. 
But  thou  shalt  have  sorow  on  thy  flesh  thy  life. 
And  ben  thy  wives  thrale,  as  sain  these  wise. 
And  if  that  holy  writ  may  not  suffice. 
Experience  shall  thee  teach,  so  may  happe. 
Take  the  way  lever  to  be  taken  in  frise. 
Than  efte  to  fall  of  wedding  in  the  trappe. 

This  little  writte,  nroverbes  or  figures, 
I  sonde  ^ou,  take  keepe  of  it  I  rede. 
Unwise  is  he  that  can  no  wele  endure. 
If  thou  be  siker,  put  thee  not  in  drede. 
The  Wife  of  Bathe  I  pray  you  that  ye  rede 
Of  this  matter  that  we  have  on  honde, 
God  graunt  you  your  lyfe  freely  to  lede 
In  ixedome,  for  foule  is  to  be  bonde. 

SZPUCIT. 


BALADE  SENT  TO  K.  RICHARD. 


SoMEmiB  the  world  so  stedfast  was  and  stable, 
That  mannes  word  was  an  obUgatioun, 
And  now  it  is  so  false  and  deceivable. 


That  word  and  deed,  as  in  condusioun, 
Is  nothing  like,  for  toumed  is  up  so  doon 
All  the  world,  through  mede  and  fikelnease, 
That  all  is  lost  for  lacke  of  stedfastnesse. 

What  maketh  the  world  to  be  so  variable 
But  lust,  that  men  have  in  dissension  f 
For  among  us  a  man  u  hold  unable. 
But  if  he  can  by  some  collusion 
Doe  his  neighbour  wrong  and  oppresuon  : 
What  causeth  this  but  wilfuU  wretchednease 
That  all  is  lost  for  lacke  of  stedfastnesse ! 

Trouth  is  put  downe,  reason  is  hold  fable, 
Vertue  hath  now  no  domination. 
Pity  is  exiled,  no  man  is  merciable. 
Through  covetise  is  blente  discretion. 
The  world  hath  made  a  permutation. 
Fro  right  to  wrong,  fro  trouth  to  fikelnease. 
That  lOl  is  lost  for  lacke  of  stediastnesae. 

LBNVOTB. 

Prince,  desire  to  be  honourable. 

Cherish  thy  folke,  and  hate  extortion. 

Suffer  nothing  that  may  be  reprovable    ' 

To  thine  estate,  done  in  thy  region. 

Shew  forth  the  yerd  of  castigation, 

Drede  God,  do  kw,  love  trouth  and  worduneBse^ 

And  wed  thy  folke  ayen  to  stedfastDesse. 

SXPUOT. 


GOOD  COUNSAIL  OF  CHAUCER. 


Flt  fro  the  prease,  and  dwell  with  soothfastneBse, 
Suffise  unto  thy  good  though  it  be  small. 
For  horde  hath  hate,  and  climbing  tikelnesse, 
Prease  hath  envy,  and  wele  is  blent  over  all, 
Savour  no  more  than  thee  behove  shall, 
Rede  well  thy  selfe  that  other  folke  canst  rede, 
And  trouth  Uiee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  drede. 
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Paine  thee  not  ech  crooked  to  redresse 
In  trust  of  her  that  toumeth  as  a  ball, 
Great  rest  standeth  in  little  businesses 
Beware  also  to  spume  againe  a  nail. 
Strive  not  as  doth  a  crocke  with  a  wall, 
Deme  thy  selfe  that  demest  others  dede, 
And  trouth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  drede. 

That  thee  is  sent  receive  in  buxomnesse, 
The  wrastling  of  this  world  asketh  a  fall, 
Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wUdemesse, 
Forth,  pilgrime  1  forth,  beast,  out  of  thy  stall ! 
Looke  up  on  high,  and  thanke  God  of  all ! 
Weive  thy  lusts,  and  let  thy  ghost  thee  lede. 
And  trouth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  drede. 

BXPUC3T. 


A  BALLADE  OF  THE  VILLAGE  WITHOUT 

PAINTING. 


PLAINTIFS  TO   FORTUNB. 

This  wretched  worldes  transmutation, 
As  wele  and  wo,  now  poor,  and  now  honour^ 
Without  order  or  due  discretion. 
Governed  is  by  Fortunes  errour, 
But  natheless,  the  lacke  of  her  favour 
Ne  may  not  doe  me  sing,  though  that  I  die, 
J^ay  tout  perdu,  mon  tempt  et  man  iabourf 
For  finally  Fortune  I  defie. 

Yet  is  me  left  the  sight  of  my  reasoun, 

To  know  friend  fro  foe  in  thy  mirrour. 

So  much  hath  yet  thy  touming  up  and  doun 

Y  taught  me  to  knowen  in  an  hour. 

But  truly,  no  force  of  thy  reddour 

To  him  that  over  himselfe  hath  maistrie, 

My  Buffisaunce  shall  be  my  succour. 

For  finally  Fortune  I  defie. 

0  Socrates,  thou  stedfast  champion. 
She  might  never  be  thy.  turmentour, 
Thou  never  dredest  her  oppression, 
Xe  in  her  chore  found  thou  no  favour. 
Thou  knew  the  deceit  of  her  colour. 
And  that  her  moste  worship  is  for  to  lie, 

1  know  her  eke  a  false  diasimuluur. 
For  finally  Fortune  I  defie. 

THE  ANSWERS  OF   FORTUNE. 

No  man  is  wretched^  but  himselfe  it  wene, 
Ne  that  hath  in  himselfe  suffisaunce. 
Why  saist  thou  than  I  am  to  thee  so  kene. 
That  hast  thy  selfe  out  of  my  governance! 
Say  thus,  graunt  mercy  of  thine  habundance 
That  thou  hast  lent,  or  this,  thou  shalt  not  strive. 
What  wost  thou  yet  how  I  thee  well  avance  I 
And  eke  thou  hast  thy  best  friend  alive. 

I  have  thee  taught  devision  betweene 
Friend  of  effect,  and  friend  of  countenaunce. 
Thee  needeth  nat  the  gall  of  an  hine, 
That  cureth  eyen  darke  for  her  pennaunce, 
Now  seest  thou  dere  that  were  in  ignoraunce. 
Yet  holt  thine  anker,  and  yet  thou  maist  arrive 
There  bounty  beareth  the  key  of  my  substance. 
And  eke  then  hast  thy  best  friend  alive. 


How  many  have  I  refused  to  sustene, 
Sith  I  have  thee  fostred  in  thy  pleasauncel 
Wolt  tliou  than  make  a  statute  on  thy  quenoj 
That  I  shall  be  aye  at  thine  ordinauncef 
Thou  bom  art  in  my  reigne  of  variaunce. 
About  the  whole  widi  other  must  thou  drive, 
My  lore  is  bet  than  wicke  is  thy  grevaunce, 
And  eke  thou  hast  thy  best  friend  alive. 

THE   ANSWERE  TO  FORTUNE. 

Thy  lore  I  dampne,  it  is  adversity. 
My  frend  maist  thou  not  reve,  blind  |^ 
That  I  thy  friends  know,  I  thanke  it  thee. 
Take  hem  againe,  let  hem  go  lie  a  presse^ 
The  niggardes  in  keeping  hir  richesse, 
Pronostike  ie^  thou  wolt  nir  toure  assaile, 
Wicke  appetite  commeth  aye  before  sicknesse. 
In  general  this  rule  may  not  faile. 

FORTUNE. 

Thou  pinchest  at  my  mutability, 
For  I  thee  lent  a  droppe  of  my  richesse, 
And  now  me  liketh  to  withdraw  me. 
Why  shouldest  thou  my  royalty  oppresse  t 
The  sea  may  ebbe  and  flow  more  and  lesse. 
The  welken^hath  might  to  shine,  rain,  and  hail, 
Right  so  must  I  kithe  my  broUlnesse, 
In  generall  tins  rule  may  not  fail. 

THE  PLAINTIFE. 

Lo,  the  execution  of  the  majesty. 
That  all  purveigheth  of  his  rightwisenesse^ 
That  same  thing  Fortune  clepen  ye. 
Ye  blind  beasts,  full  of  leaudnesse. 
The  Heaven  hath  property  of  sikemesse, 
This  world  hath  ever  restlesse  travaile. 
The  last  day  is  end  of  mine  entrcsse. 
In  generall  this  rule  may  not  faile. 

TH'eNVOTE  0¥    FORTUNE. 

Princes,  I  pray  you  of  your  gentilnesse 
Let  not  this  man  and  me  thus  cry  and  plain, 
And  I  shall  quite  you  this  businesse, 
And  if  ye  Itste  releve  him  of  his  pain. 
Pray  ye  his  best  frende,  of  his  noblesse. 
That  to  some  better  state  he  may  attain. 


L'ENVOY  DE  CHAUCER. 

X    SCOOAN. 


Tobroken  been  the  statutes  hie  in  Heaven, 
That  create  were  eternally  t'endure, 
Sithe  that  I  see  the  bright  goddes  seven 
Mowe  wepe  and  waile,  and  passion  endure. 
As  may  in  yearth  a  mortall  creature  : 
Alas,  fro  whens  may  this  thing  precede, 
Of  which  errour  I  die  almost  for  drede  t 

By  word  eteme,  whilom,  was  it  shape. 
That  fro  tiie  fifth  cercle,  in  no  manere, 
Ne  might  of  teares  doune  escape, 
But  now  so  weepeth  Venus  in  her  sphere. 
That  with  her  teares  she  wol  drench  us  here. 
Alas,  Scogan,  this  ia  for  thine  offence^ 
Thou  causest  this  deluge  of  pestilenoe. 
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Hast  thou  not  nid,  in  blaspheme  of  the  goddis, 
Through  pride,  or  through  ihj  gret  rekelnes, 
Such  thinsB  as  in  the  Uw  of  lore  forbode  is, 
That  for  thy  UAy  saw  not  thy  distresse, 
Therfore  thou  yave  her  up  at  Mighelmeose  t 
Alas,  Soogan,  of  olde  folke  ne  vong. 
Was  never  erst  Scogan  blamed  for  his  tong. 

Thou  drew  in  scome  Cupide  eke  to  record. 
Of  thilke  rebell  word  that  thou  hast  spoken, 
For  which  he  woll  no  lenger  be  thy  lord. 
And  Scogan,  though  his  bow  be  not  broken. 
He  woll  not  with  his  arowes  be  ywroken 
On  thee  ne  me,  ne  none  of  our  figure. 
We  shall  of  him  have  neither  hurte  ne  cure. 

Now  certes,  frend,  I  drede  of  thine  unhape. 
Lest  for  thy  gilte  the  wreche  of  love  precede 
On  all  hem  that  been  here  and  round  of  shape. 
That  be  so  likely  folke  to  spede, 
Than  we  shall  of  our  labour  have  our  mede. 
But  well  I  wot,  thou  wolt  answere  and  say, 
Lo,  old  Grisell  list  to  renne  and  play. 

Nay,  Scogan,  say  not  so,  for  I  me  excuse, 
God  helpe  me  so,  in  no  rime  doubtles, 
Ne  tliinke  I  never  of  sleepe  wake  my  muse. 
That  rusteth  in  ray  sheath  still  in  pees, 
While  I  was  yong  I  put  her  forth  in  press. 
But  all  shall  passe  that  men  prose  or  rime. 
Take  every  man  his  tourne  as  for  his  time. 

Scogan,  thou  knelest  at  the  stremes  hedde 
Of  grace,  of  all  honour,  and  of  worthiness, 
lu  th*ende  of  which  I  am  dull  as  dedde, 
Forgotten  in  solitary  wildemesse, 
Yet,  Scogan,  thinke  on  TulHus'  kindness, 
Miud  thy  frende  there  it  may  fructifie,  • 
Farewel,  and  looke  tliou  never  eft  love  defie. 

XXPUCIT. 


TO  HIS  EMPTY  PURSE. 


To  you,  my  purse,  and  to  none  other  wight 

Complune  I,  for  ve  be  my  lady  dere, 

I  am  sorry  now  that  ye  be  light, 

For,  certes,  ye  now  make  me  heavy  chore. 

Me  were  as  lefe  laid  upon  a  here, 

For  which  unto  your  mercy  thus  I  crie. 

Be  heavy  againe,  or  els  mote  I  die. 

Now  vouchsafe  this  day  or  it  be  night. 
That  I  of  you  the  blissful  sowne  may  here, 
Or  see  your  colour  like  the  Sunne  bright, 
That  of  yelowness  had  never  pere. 
Ye  be  my  life,  ye  be  my  hertes  store, 
Queene  of  comfort  and  of  good  companie. 
Be  heavy  againe,  or  els  mote  I  die. 

Now  purse,  that  art  to  me  my  lives  light, 
And  Saviour,  as  downe  in  this  world  here. 
Out  of  this  towne  helpe  me  by  your  might, 
Sith  that  you  woll  not  be  ray  treasure, 
For  I  am  shave  as  nere  as  any  frere, 
But  I  pray  unto  your  curtesie. 
Be  heavy  againe,  or  els  mote  I  die. 

szpucrr. 


A  BALLAD 

MADB  BY  CRAOCKll,  TZACmXG  WHAT  U  OKirTTLXnt.  OR 
WHOli  18  WOKTBV  TO  BS  GAXXED  OBimiX. 


The  first  stocke  father  of  gentilnes. 
What  man  desireth  gentil  for  to  bee. 
Must  follows  his  trace,  and  all  his  wittes  dra 
Vertue  to  love  and  vices  for  to  flee, 
For  unto  vertue  longeth  diffnitee. 
And  not  the  revers  falsly,  dare  I  deme. 
All  weare  he  miter,  crowne,  or  diademe. 

This  first  stocke  was  full  of  rightwisnes, 
Trewe  of  his  words,  sober,  pitous  and  free, 
Clene  of  his  goste,  and  loved  besinesse^ 
Against  the  vice  of  slouth  in  honeste. 
And,  but  his  heire  love  vertue  as  did  he. 
He  is  not  gentill,  though  he  rich  seme. 
All  weare  ne  miter,  crowne,  or  diademe. 

Viceste  may  well  be  heir  to  old  richesse. 

But  thei'e  may  no  man,  as  men  may  wel  see, 

Bequethe  his  heire  his  vertues  noblenesse. 

That  is  appropried  unto  no  degree. 

But  to  the  first  father  in  majestee. 

That  maketh  his  heires  them  that  him  qoeme, 

All  weare  he  miter,  crowne,  or  diademe, 

Bxpuar. 


PROVERBES 

AOAIlfST  OOVETISB  AND  ICBOUOENCI. 


What  shall  these  clothes  manifold, 
Lo,  this  bote  somers  day  t 
After  great  heat  conimeth  cold, 
No  man  cast  his  pilche  away. 
Of  all  this  world  the  large  compasBS 
It  will  not  in  mine  armes  twaine ; 
Who  BO  mokel  woll  embrace, 
Litel  thereof  he  shall  distraine. 


ZZPUOT. 


CHAUCER8  WORDS  UNTO  HIS  OWN  8CRIVE>'EB- 


Adam  Scrivener,  if  ever  it  thee  befall 

Boece  or  Troilus  for  to  write  new. 

Under  thy  long  locks  thou  maist  have  the  seallj 

But  after  my  making  thou  write  more  trew, 

So  oft  a  day  I  mote  thy  werke  renew. 

It  to  correct  and  eke  to  rubbe  and  scrape, 

And  all  is  thorow  thy  negligence  and  rape- 
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VIRELAI. 


Alone  walking, 
In  thought  plaining, 
And  sore  sighing, 

All  desolate: 

Me  remembring 

Of  my  living. 

My  death  wishing, 

Both  early  and  late 

Infortanate 
Is  so  my  fate 
That  wote  ye  what ! 

Out  of  measure 

My  life  I  hate : 
Thus  desperate, 
In  such  poor  estate 

Do  I  endure. 

Of  other  cure 
Am  I  not  sure. 
Thus  to  endure 

Is  hard  certain. 


Such  is  my  ure, 
I  you  ensure, 
What  creature 

May  have  more  pain  I 

My  truth  so  plain 
Is  taken  in  vain. 
And  great  disdain 

In  remembraunce. 

Yet  I  full  fam, 
Would  me  complain. 
Me  to  abstain 

From  this  penaunoe. 

But  in  substaunce. 
None  allegeaunce 
Of  my  grevaunce 

Can  I  not  find. 

Right  so  my  chaunce 
With  displeaaunce 
Doth  me  avaunce, 

And  thus  an  end. 


r 


GLOSSARY, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  Gloflsary  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  Chancer,  by  explaining,  in 
onr  present  langnage,  such  of  his  words  and  phrases  as  are  now  become  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood, either  from  a  total  disuse,  or  from  any  smaller  alterations  of  orthography  or  inflexion. 
Many  of  these  words  and  phrases  having  been  already  explained  in  the  Notes  of  this  edition, 
it  has  been  thought  sufficient  in  that  case  to  refer  the  reader  to  those  Notes.  For  the  rest,  it 
is  hoped  that  this  work  may  be  of  use  in  removing  some  of  the  most  material  difficulties,  which 
occur,  not  only  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  but  also  in  the  other  ^Mtii«  *  compositions  of  Chaucer, 
as^ar  as  the  present  state  of  their  text  makes  it  safe  to  attempt  any  explanation  of  them. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  the  learned  author  of  the  Glossary  to  Mr,  Urry's  edition  *,  not  to 
acknowledge,  that  I  have  built  upon  his  foundations,  and  often  with  his  materials.  In  particu- 
lar, I  have  followed,  and  have  endeavoured  to  improve  upon,  his  example,  by  constantly  citing 
one  or  more  places, in  which  the  word  or  phrase  explained  is  to  be  found'.  Where  the  places 
cited  by  him  were  apposite  and  satisfactory,  I  have  generally  spared  myself  the  trouble  of 
hunting  for  others,  with  this  caution  however,  that  I  have  not  made  use  of  any  one  of  his  refer- 
ences without  having  first  verified  it  by  actual  inspection  ;  a  caution  which  every  compiler 
ought  to  take  in  all  cases,  and  which  in  the  present  case  was  indispensably  necessary,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  and  gross  errors  in  the  text  of  that  edition  « to  which  Mr.  Thomases  Glossary 
was  adapted. 

"Tor  the  further  prevention  of  uncertainty  and  confusion,  care  has  been  taken  to  mark  the 
part  of  speech  to  which  each  word  belongs,  and  to  distribute  all  homonymous  words  into 
separate  articles  K  The  numbers,  cases,  modes,  times,  and  other  inflexions  of  the  declinable 
parts  of  speech  are  also  marked,  whenever  they  are  expressed  in  a  manner  differing  from 
modem  usage. 

Etymology  is  so  clearly  not  a  necessary  branch  of  the  duty  of  a  Glossarist,  that,  I  trust,  I 
shall  be  easily  excused  for  not  having  troubled  the  reader  with  longer  or  more  frequent 
digressions  of  that  sort.  In  general,  I  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  mark  shortly  the  original 
language  from  which  each  word  is  probably  to  be  derived,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  which  has 


1  At  tb«  end  of  this  advertiBementI  Btaall  add  a  Aori  Account  </ what  I  oonoaiTe  to  be  thegenuitu  workmfChauc&, 
and  of  those  which  hare  been  either  falsely  ascribed  to  him«  or  improperly  mixed  with  hia,  in  the  EditloDa.  Those 
under  the  two  latter  descriptions  may  be  of  nse  to  illustrate  the  works  of  Chaucer,  but  should  not  be  oonfounded  with 
them. 

B  Mr.  Timothy  Thomas.    See  App.  to  the  Predsoe.  A.  noteo. 

s  The  expediency  of  this  practice  is  obyions.  It  enables  the  reader  to  apprehend  more  dearly  the  interpretation  of 
the  Gloaiarist,  when  right ;  and  it  alTords  him  an  opportunity  of  correcting  those  mistakes,  to  which  we  an  all  so 
exceedingly  liable. 

*  See  App.  to  the  Preface.  A.  p.  viii. 

*  The  neglect  of  this  precaution,  and  of  that  Just  mentioned,  has  made  Mr.  Heame's  Olosaaries  to  Robert  qfOUmcettcr 
and  Robert  qfBrunne  of  very  little  use.  Who  would  place  any  confidence  in  such  interpretations  as  the  following  ?— 
R.  O.  or.  as,  nfter,  before,  ere,  tUl.  hft,  belter,  bid,  bad,  desired,  prated,  be,  are.—'B.  L.  OIIV.  aim,  eeteem,  love, 
desire,  redum'd,  aim'd,  fathom,  tell,  fittlnU.  biting,  abiding,  tarrying,  bidding,  praying,  bidden,  being  bidden,  being 
detired,  continually,  commanded.  Judged,  adjudged,  readily. 
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been  more  fiilly  explained  in  the  Essay,  &c.  Pari  tJu  telsondy  that  the  NormanSajton  dialect 
in  which  Chaucer  wrote,  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  words  derived  from  the  Saton  and 
French  languages  ^ 

/As  every  author  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  best  expositor  of  his  own  meaning,  I  have  al  wa3r9 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  true  import  of  any  doubtful  word  or  phrase  by  the  usage  of 
Chaucer  himself  in  some  other  similar  passage.  Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  call  in  foreign 
assistance,  recourse  has  been  chiefly  had  to  such  authors  as  wrote  before  him,  or  at  least  were 
contemporary  with  him  in  some  part  of  his  life  7. 

The  proper  names  of  persons  and  places,  as  they  occur  in  Chancer,  are  often  either  ao 
obscmWin  themselves,  or  so  disguised  by  a  vitious  orthography,  that  they  stand  in  as  much 
need  of  an  interpreter  as  the  most  obsolete  appellative.  Some  other  proper  names,  particularly 
of  authors  quoted,  though  sufficiently  known  and  clear,  have  been  inserted  in  this  Glossary,  in 
order  to  make  it,  in  that  respect,  answer  the  purposes  of  an  Index. 

As  there  are  several  passages,  of  which,  after  all  my  researches,  I  am  unable  to  give  any 
probable  explanation,  I  shall  follow  the  laudable  example  of  the  learned  Editor  of'^Andemt 
Seottitk  Poemt  from  the  MS.  of  George  B<Munatyne,  Edinb.  1770."  by  subjoining  a  list  of  such  words 
and  phrases  as  I  profess  not  to  understand.  I  only  wish  the  reader  may  not  find  occasion 
to  think,  that  I  ought  to  have  made  a  considerable  addition  to  the  number. 

I  will  just  add,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  make  use  of  this  Gloasary  in 
reading  the  works  of  Chaucer  not  contained  in  this  edition,  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  almoet 
equally  well  adapted  to  every  edition  of  those  works,  except  Mr.  Urry's.  Mr.  Urry's 
edition  should  never  be  opened  by  any  one  for  the  purpose  of  reading  Chaucer. 

1778.  T.  TYBWHITT. 


*  A  few  words  are  marked  as  having  bem  taken  immediately  from  the  Latin  language.  The  nomber  haa  iDcreaaed 
▼ery  oonsiderahly  since  the  time  of  Chaooer.  It  is  obserrable,  that  the  verbs  of  this  sort  are  generally  fanned  frara 
the  partidpU  paH,  whereas  those  which  have  come  to  us  through  France  are  as  generally  formed  from  the  imjtHiHre 
mode. 

In  referring  words  to  the  other  two  great  elapses  a  precise  accuracy  has  not  been  attempted.  The  small  reiaaina  of 
the  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  language,  which  our  lezioographers  have  been  able  to  collect,  do  not  furnish  antborltieB  fur 
a  multitude  of  words,  which  howerer  may  be  fairly  derived  from  that  source,  because  they  are  to  be  found  with  little 
variation  in  the  other  collateral  languages  descended  from  the  Gothic.  The  term  Sazow  therefore  Is  here  used  with 
such  a  latitude  as  to  include  the  QothiCt  and  all  it*  branchee.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  Francie  part  of  the  FrenA 
language  had  a  common  original  with  Hxe  Anglo-Saxon^  it  happens  that  some  words  may  be  denominated  other 
FasNCH  or  Baxon  with  almost  equal  probability.  In  all  such  cases,  the  final  Judgement  is  left  to  those^  who  hAve 
leisure  and  inclination  (according  to  our  author's  phrase  ver.  Ifi246.)  to  boult  the  matter  to  the  bren. 

^  Some  of  these  authors  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  Essat,  tec.  $•  viii.  n.  S4.  Of  the  others  the  most  comaidKable 
are,  the  author  of  the  Vis  tone  qf  Pierce  Ploughman,  Gowaa,  Occx.bvb,  and  Lvooats. 

In  the  Essay,  &c.n.  57*  a  circumstance  is  mentioned,  which  shews  that  the  Visions  qf  Pi^rw  Plou^^man  woe 
written  after  1350l  I  have  since  taken  notice  of  a  passage  which  will  prove,  I  think,  that  they  were  written  after 
1362.    The  great  storm  of  wind,  alluded  to  in  foL  xx.  b.  1. 14. 

And  the  Southtoesteme  tcinde  on  Satterdaie  at  even,  dta.  is  probably  the  storm  recorded  by  Th<»ii,  inter  x  Script, 
a'21S8.  WsMngham,  p.  178.  and  moat  particularly  by  the  Continuator  of  Adam  Murimuth,  p.  US. 

A.D.  M.CCC.LXII.— -XV.  die  Januarii,  circa  horam  vesperarum,  ventus  vdiamens  notus  Austraiis  4/ricua  taoti 
rabie  erupit,  tec 

The  Ifith  of  January  in  the  year  1362,  N.  B.  was  a  Saturday. 
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AN  ACCOUNT 


OP    THX 


WORKS    OF    CHAUCER 


TO   WHICH 


•     THIS  GLOSSARY  IS  ADAPTED; 

AND  07  THOSE  OTHER  PIECES  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  IMPROPERLY  INTERMIXED  WITH  HIS  IN  THE  EDITIONS. 


Of  the  Cakterburt  Tales,  the  greatest  work  of  Chaucer,  it  is  needless  to  repeat  what 
has  been  said  in  different  parts  of  this  Edition  ;  particularly  in  the  App.  to  the  Prefodie^  A.  and 
in  the  Introductory  Diseoune,    One  of  the  earliest  of  his  other  works  was  probably 

I.  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose.  He  speaks  of  it  himself  in  L.W.  329  and  441.  It  is 
professedly  a  translation  of  the  French  Roman  de  la  Bote,  and  many  gross  blunders  in  the 
printed  text  may  be  corrected  by  comparing  it  with  the  original.  Dr.  Hunter  was  so  obliging 
as  to  lend  me  a  MS.  of  this  poem,  the  only  one  that  I  have  ever  heard  of,  which  has  occasionally 
been  consulted  to  good  advantage ;  but  it  does  not  supply  any  of  the  most  material  defects  of 
the  printed  Editions.  j^See  page  209.^  *  ^ 

/  II.  Troilus  and  Creseide,  in  v.  Books.  This  Poem  is  also  mentioned  by  our  author  in 
L.W.  332  and  441.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  translation  of  the  FUodrato  of  Boccace  ;  but  with 
many  variations,  and  such  large  additions,  that  it  contains  above  2700  lines  more  than  its 
original.    See  the  Essay,  &c.  n.  62.  and  page  209. 

There  are  several  MSS.  of  this  poem  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  in  the  Museum,  which  have 
been  occasionally  consulted. 

III.  The  Ck>URT  of  Love  was  first  printed  among  the  additions  made  to  Chaucer's  works 
by  John  Stowe,  in  the  Edition  of  1561.  One  might  reasonably  have  expected  to  find  it 
mentioned  in  L.W.  loc.  eit,  but  notwithstanding  the  want  of  that  testimony  in  its  favour,  I  am 
induced  by  the  internal  evidence  to  consider  it  as  one  of  Chaucer's  genuine  productions.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  MS.  of  this  poem. 

IV.  The  Complatnt  of  Pitee.  So  this  Poem  is  entitled  in  MS.  Harl.  78.  It  is  extant 
also  in  MS.  Bodl.  Fairf.  16.    The  subject  is  alluded  to  in  the  Court  of  Love,  ver.  700.  seq. 

v.  Of  Queke  Annelida  and  False  Arcite,  with  the  Complaint  of  Annelida. 
The  story  of  this  poem  is  said  in  ver.  10.  to  have  been  originally  in  Latin ;  and  in  ver.  21. 
Chaucer  names  the  authors  whom  he  professes  to  foWovr.  /  '^Firtte  folwe  I  Stage  aiui  after  him 
CoRiNNE."  As  the  opening  only  is  taken  from  Statins,  L.  IV.  v.  619,  we  must  suppose  that 
Cm«fi«  furnished  the  remainder ;  but  who  Corinne  was  is  not  easy  to  guess.  See  the  Gloss,  in  v. 
CoRiNNE.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  Arciu,  whose  infidelity  is  here  compliuned  of,  is 
quite  a  different  person  from  the  AroUe  of  the  KnightestaU;  from  which  circumstance  we  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  infer,  that  this  poem  was  written  before  Chaucer  had  met  with  the 
Theseida. 

It  ifl  extant  in  MSa  HaH.  372.  and  BodL  Fairf.  16. 


/ 
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VI.  The  Absemblee  or  Foules  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  hiniBelf  in  L.W.  419.  under  the 
tiUe  of*  The  PaHemaU  of  foide%r  In  MS.  BM,  Fairf.  1&  it  is  entitled  <<  Tht  Taiiememi  cf 
Briddeg." 

The  opening  of  this  poem  is  bnilt  npon  the  iSbmfitKm  Seipicmit  of  Cicero,  as  it  appears  at  the 
head  of  Macrobiuses  commentary.  The  description  of  a  Garden  and  Temfie,  from  ver.  183  to 
ver.  287,  is  almost  entirely  taken  from  Boccaces  description  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  in  the  vii 
book  of  the  Theseida.  See  the  note  on  ver.  1920.  I  have  found  no  reason  to  retract  the 
suspicion/there  intimated  as  to  the  date  of  this  poem ;  nor  can  I  confirm  it  by  any  external 
evidence. 

VII.  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Kniort,  in  MSS.  Bodl.  Fairf.  16.  and  Bod.  63&  is 
entitled  **  Complaint  of  a  lowr^t  life.**  I  do  not  wish  much  confidence  to  be  given  to  the 
conjecture,  in  App.  to  the  Pref.  C.  n.  •  that  this  poem  relates  to  John  of  Gaunt. 

VIII.  Chauceb*s  a.  B.  C.  was  first  printed  in  Mr.  8peght*s  2d  Edit,  in  1602.  It  is  said,  in 
the  title,  to  have  been  composed  at  the  requat  of  the  Dnekeae  Blanche.  If  that  be  true,  it  ought  to 
be  placed  before 

IX.  The  Booke  of  the  Duchesse,  which  Chaucer  himself  has  mentioned  by  the  title 
of  *<  7^  deth  of  Blaunehe  the  Duehem,**  L.W.  4ia  See  an  account  of  this  poem  in  the  n.  on  ver. 
4467.  and  page  209. 

X.  The  House  of  Fame  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  himself  in  L.W.  417.  It  was  probably 
written  while  he  was  comptroller  of  the  custom  of  wools,  and  consequently  not  earlier  than 
1374.  See  the  passage  from  K  II.  quoted  in  the  App.  to  the  Pref.  C.  n.  *.  It  is  extant  in 
MSS.  Bodl.  Fairf.  16.  and  Bod.  63& 

XI.  Chaucer's  Dreme  was  first  printed  in  Mr.  Speght's  Edit  of  his  works  in  1597.    Bale 
/seems  to  speak  of  it  under  the  title,  **  De  eattdlo  dominarum.  Lib.  i."    The  supposed  plan  of  this 

poem,  prefixed  to  it  by  Mr.  Speght,  is  a  mere  fancy ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  doubting  the 
authenticity  of  the  poem  itself. 

When  I  imagined  that  a  passage  in  this  Dreme,  ver.  1820 — 1926,  was  probably  copied  from 
the  Lay  ofElidvi  (Discourse,  &c  n.  24.)  I  did  not  recollect,  that  the  incident  there  related  is 
very  similar  to  one  in  the  Grecian  fabulous  history  (See  Hyginus,  fab.  CXXXYI.  de  PolyidoJ) 
and  therefore  might  easily  have  come  to  Chaucer  through  some  other  channel. 

XII.  The  Flour  akd  the  Lefe  was  also  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Edit  of  1597 ; 
but  I  do  not  think  its  authenticity  so  clear  as  that  of  the  preceding  poem.  The  subject,  at 
least,  is  alluded  to  by  Chaucer  in  L.W.  188—194. 

XIII.  The  Leoexde  op  Gtoode  Womek  is  extant  in  MSS.  Bodl.  Arch.  Seld.  B.  24.  and 
Fairf.  16.  For  the  time  of  its  composition  see  the  Discourse,  &c.  n.  3.  See  also  the  n.  on  ver. 
4481.  An  additional  aigument,  for  believing  that  the  number  intended  was  nineteen^  may  be 
drawn  from  the  Court  of  Lore,  ver.  108.  where,  speaking  of  Aleette,  Chaucer 


''To  whom  obeyed  the  ladies  gode  ninetene.** 

XIV.  The  Complaikt  of  Mars  akd  Yevus  is  said,  in  the  conclusion,  to  have  been 
translated  from  the  French  of  GrauMon ;  probably  that  Otho  de  Gravnaony  who  was  retained 
in  the  military  service  of  Richard  II,  with  an  annuity  of  200  marks.  Pat.  17.  B.  II.  p.  I.  m.  6. 
ap.  Rjrmer.  Mr.  Speght  mentions  a  tradition,  if  I  understand  him  right,  that  this  poem  was 
originally  made  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth^  daughter  to  John  of  Gaunt^  whom  he  calls  JTtii^  ofSpainty 
and  her  husband  the  Lord  John  Holland,  half-brother  to  Richard  II.  I  cannot  see  any  thing  in 
the  poem  itself  that  countenances  this  particular  notion,  though  I  have  little  doubt,  that  it  was 
intended  to  describe  the  situation  of  $ome  two  lovers  under  a  veil  of  mystical  allegory. 

This  poem  is  extant  in  MSS.  Bodl.  Arch.  Seld.  B.  24.  and  Fairf.  16.  In  MS.  HaH.  7333  it  is 
entitled  ^  The  broche  of  ThAet  aeofthe  love  of  Mart  and  Venus ; "  which  inclines  me  to  believe, 
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UiAt  it  is  the  poem,  mentioned  by  Lydgate,  and  from  him  by  Bale,  which  has  of  late  been 
supposed  to  be  lost.    Lydgate's  words  are — 

Of  Annelida  and  of  felse  Ardte 
He  made  a  eomplaynt  dolefuU  and  piteous. 
And  of  the  broche  which  that  Vuleanus 
At  Tkebe*  wrought,  fall  divert  of  nature*    • 

Prol.  to  Trag.  Sign.  A.  ii.  h. 

From  this  passage  Bale,  as  I  suppose,  deceived  by  the  ambiguous  sense  of  the  word  broche,  has 
attributed  to  Chaucer  a  poem  '*  De  Vtdoani  teru ; "  of  Vulcan's  tpU,  He  should  have  said  *^  De 
VuUani  gemmd,  or  monUi"  See  Broche  in  the  Glossary. 

This  broche  of  ThAeej  from  which  the  whole  poem  is  here  supposed  to  have  taken  its  title,  is 
described  at  large  in  the  Comfinint  of  Man,  ver.  93 — 109.  The  jmt  idea  of  it  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  what  Statins  has  said  of  the  fatal  necUaee  made  by  Vulcan  for  Harmonia. 
Theb.  II.  265 — 305.  Lydgate  refers  us  to  (hide  ;  but  I  cannot  find  anything  in  him  upon  the 
subject. 

XV.  The  Cuckow  and  the  Niohtikoale  in  MS.  Fairf.  16.  is  entitled  ^  ThebokeofCupide 
God  of  Lote.**  It  is  extant  also  in  MS.  Bod.  638.  and  as  far  as  ver.  235.  in  Arch.  Sold.  B.  24. 
and  might  be  much  improved  and  augmented  with  some  lines  from  those  MSS.  The  Ballade 
of  three  Stanzas  with  an  Envoye,  which  seems  to  belong  to  this  poem  in  the  Editt.  does  not 
appear  at  aU  in  MS.  Bod.  638.  In  MS.  Fairf.  16.  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  Boohe  of  the  Ducheste, 
I  cannot  believe  that  it  was  written  by  Chaucer. 
/Beside  these  more  considerable  works,  it  appears  from  L.W.  422.  430.  that  our  author  had  >*  y^^ 
composed  many  **bdlades, roundde,  mrdayes; "  that  he  had  "made  tnany  a  lay  and  many  a  thing" 
A  few  pieces  of  this  sort  are  still  extant,  but  hardly  any,  I  think,  of  so  early  a  date  as  the 
Legende.    I  will  set  them  down  here  as  they  stand  in  the  Editt. 

1.  U Envoy  de  Chaucer  a  Bukton.    Beginning, 

My  mmster  Buktony  tcAan  of  Chriet,  &c. 
So  this  little  poem  is  entitled  in  MS.  Fairf.  16.    It  has  always  been  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Booke  of  the  Ducheete,  with  an  &c.  in  the  first  line  instead  of  the  name  of  Bukton ;  and  in 
Mr.  Urry's  Edit,  the  following  most  unaccountable  note  is  prefixed  to  it.    **  This  seems  an 
Envoy  to  the  Duke  of  Lanccuter  after  his  loss  of  Blanch,^* 

From  the  reference  to  the  Wife  of  Bathe,  ver.  29.  I  should  suppose  this  to  have  been  one  of 
our  author's  later  compositions,  and  I  find  that  there  was  a  Peter  de  Buketon,  the  King's  Escheator 
for  the  County  of  York,  in  1397,  (Pat.  20  R.  II.  p.  2.  m.  3.  ap.  Rymer.)  to  whom  this  poem, 
from  the  familiar  style  of  it,  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  addressed  than  to  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster. 
/2.  Balade  tent  to  King  Bu^rd,  <*" 

Beginn.  Sometime  the  world,  &c. 

So  this  poem  is  entitled  in  MS.  Harl.  E.  It  is  extant  also  in  Fairf.  16.  and  in  Cotton.  Otho. 
A.  XVIII. 

3.  Balade  beginning — Fie  fro  the  prete,  &c. 
In  MS.  Cotton.  Otho.  A.  XVIII.  this  balade  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Chaucer  **upon  &» 

death-bed  lying  in  his  anguuk ; "  but  of  such  a  circumstance  some  further  proof  should  be  required. 
It  is  found,  without  any  such  note,  in  MS.  Arch.  Sold.  B.  24.  and  Fairf.  16. 

4.  Balade  of  the 'oUage, 
Beginn.  This  wretched  voHdes,  &c. 
It  is  extant  in  MS.  Fairf.  16.  and  Bod.  638.    In  MS.  AshmoL  59.  it  is  said  to  have  been 

trandatedfrom  the  French,    Tanner,  in  v.  Chaucea. 

5.  L'Envoy  de  Chaucer  ^  Skogan. 
Beginn.  T6lm>ken  ben  the  Statuta,  &c. 
So  this  poem  is  entitled  in  MS.  Fairf.  16.    Among  a  number  of  people  of  all  sorts,  who  had 
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letters  of  protection  to  attend  Richard  II.  upon  his  expedition  to  Ireland  in  1399,  is  Uenric 
Seogauy  Armiger.    This  jocose  expostulation  was  probably  addressed  to  him  by  our  author  sor 
years  before,  when  Scogan*s  interest  at  court  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  better  tfa 
his  own. 
/  6.  Ckcmoer  to  Atf  emjptupwne, 

Beginn.  To  yoUf  my  pune,  &c. 

This  balade  is  extant  in  MS.  Fairf.  16.  and  in  Cotton.  Otho.  A.  XVIII.    The  Enmy  app 
to  be  addressed  to  Henry  the  4th. 

7.  Balade  beginning — Tkejirtu  docky  &c. 
These  three  stanzas  have  been  preserved  in  a  ^  MorfA  Balade  hy  Henry  Sco^n  ; "  of  v  .^^^ 

some  notice  will  be  taken  below. 

8.  Proverhet  hy  Ckaueer, 
Beginn.  What  Aal  the$e  olotheiy  &^. 
So  this  little  piece  is  entitled  in  MS.  Harl.  7578.    It  evidently  contains  two  distinct  Prorerit 

or  Moral  AdnumUioni, 

9.  Ckaucer^t  ftordei  to  hii  SeriiKnere, 
Beginn.  Adam  Seriteiterey  &c. 
A  proof  of  his  attention  to  the  correctness  of  his  writings.    See  also  T.  V.  1794, 5. 

The  works  of  Chaucer  in  prose  are, 

L  A  Translation  of  Boethius  de  conaolatione  PhiUmphkBy  which  he  has  mentioned  himself 
in  L.W.  ver.  426. 

II.  A  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  addressed  to  his  son  Xotric,  in  1391.  It  is  plain  from 
what  is  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  treatise,  that  the  printed  copies  do  not  contain  more  than 
two  of  the  five  parts,  of  which  it  was  intended  to  consist. 

/  III.  The  Testament  of  Love  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  Boethius  de  comolatume  Pkilo- 
topkuB,    It  seems  to  have  been  begun  by  our  author  after  his  troubles,  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  II,  and  to  have  been  finished  about  the  time  that  Gower  published  his    | 
Confeuio  AmatUitf  in  the  16th  year  of  that  reign.    At  least  it  must  then  have  been  far  advanced, 
as  Gower  mentions  it  by  its  title.  Conf.  Am,  190.  b. 

The  foregoing  I  consider  as  the  genuine  works  of  Chaucer.  Of  those,  which  have  been 
improperly  intermixed  with  his  in  the  Editions,  the  following  are  known  to  be  the  works  of 
other  authors. 

1.  The  Tettament  and  Complaint  of  Creteide  appears  from  ver.  41.  not  to  have  been  written  by 
Chaucer ;  and  Mr.  Urry  was  informed  **  by  Sir  James  Ereskin,  late  Earl  of  Kelly,  and  diverse 
aged  scholars  of  the  Scottish  nation,"  that  the  true  author  was  ^'Mr.  Robert  Henderson, 
chief  School-master  of  Dumferlin,  a  little  time  before  Chaucer  was  first  printed,  and  dedicated  to 
King  Henry  YIII.  by  Mr.  Thynne."  I  suppose,  the  same  person  is  meant  that  is  called  Robert 
Henbysone  in  "  Ancient  Soottitk  PoenM,'^ where  several  of  his  compositions  may  be  seen,  from 
p.  98  to  p.  138. 

2.  The  Fhure  of  Courtesie  is  said,  in  the  title,  to  have  been  made  by  John  Ltdgate. 

3.  La  Belle  Dame  tarn  merde,  a  translation  from  Alain  Chartier,  is  attributed  in  MS.  Harl. 
372.  to  Sir  Richard  Ros.  See  App.  to  the  Pref.  C.  note  ".  Upon  looking  further  into  Alain's 
works  I  find  a  Balade  upon  the  taking  of  Fougieres  by  the  English  in  1448  (Oeurret  <FAL 
Chartier^  p.  717.) ;  so  that  he  was  certainly  living  near  fifty  years  after  Chaucer's  death ;  which 
makes  it  quite  incredible  that  the  latter  should  have  translated  any  thing  of  his. 

4.  The  Letter  of  Gupide  is  dated  in  1402,  two  years  after  Chaucer's  death.  It  was  written  by 
Thomas  Occleve,  who  mentions  it  himself,  as  one  of  his  own  compositions,  in  a  DidogiUj 
which  follows  his  Complainlt,  MS.  Bodl,  1504. 

**  Yet,  ThomoBy  yet,  in  the  epistle  of  Cupide 
Thou  hatt  of  hem  lo  largelich  leid.*' 
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5.  John  Gowzr  unto  the  nobU  King  Henry  the  Ath,  with  some  Latin  verses  of  the  same  author. 

6.  Saying$  of  Dan  John  (Ltdoate). 

7.  ScooAN  unto  the  lordet  and  gentlemen  of  the  Kynget  houee, 
/So  the  title  of  this  poem  is  expressed  in  the  old  Editt.  but,  according  to  Mr.  Speght,  in  the        X  >  / 

written  copies  it  is  thus  ;  ^  Here  foUoweth  a  moral  balade  to  the  Prinoey  the  Duke  of  Clarence^  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Duke  of  Gloeetterf  the  King's  sonnes ;  by  Henry  Seogan,  at  a  supper  among 
the  Marchants  in  the  Vintry  at  London  in  the  house  of  Lewit  John,**  This  cannot  be  quite 
accurate ;  as  neither  of  the  two  younger  sons  of  Henry  IV.  had  the  title  of  Duke  while  their 
eldest  brother  was  Prince ;  but  I  find  that  there  was,  about  that  time,  a  Lewii  John,  a  Welsh- 
man, who  was  naturalized  by  act  of  Parliament,  2  H.  V.  and  who  was  concerned  with  Thomas 
Chaucer  in  the  execution  of  the  office  of  Chief  Butler.  Hot,  Pari,  2  H.  Y.  n.  18.  The  same 
person,  probably,  was  appointed  Remitter  of  all  monies  that  should  be  sent  to  Rome  for  three 
years.  Ap.  Rymer.  an,  eodem. 

The  article  concerning  Skogan  in  Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit,  is  a  heap  of  confusion.  He  is  there 
called  John  ;  is  said  to  have  been  ^  Matter  of  ArU  of  Oxford  and  jeit^r  to  K.  Edward  VI.  (perhaps 
a  misprint  for  IV)  ;  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Chaucer,  and  famous  in  the  year  1480. 
In  a  collection  of  foolish  stories,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  published  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Borde,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  under  the  title  of  Scogan't  jetts,  he  is  called  Thomas  ;  and  y< 
there  too  he  is  represented  as  a  Graduate,  I  think^  of  Oxford,  and  as  jester  to  some  King, 
but  without  any  circumstances  sufficient  to  determine  what  King  is  meant. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Scogan,  who  wrote  this  poem,  is  rightly  named  Henry  in 
Mr.  Speght's  MS.  As  to  the  two  circumstances  of  his  having  been  a  Master  of  ArU  of  Oxford 
and  jeiier  to  a  King,  I  can  find  no  older  authority  for  either  than  Dr.  Borde's  book.  That  he 
was  contemporary  with  Chaucer,  but  so  as  to  survive  him  for  several  years,  perhaps  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  V,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  this  poem. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  followed  the  jest-book,  in  considering  Scogan  as  a  mere  buffoon, 
when  he  mentions,  as  one  of  Falstaff's  boyish  exploits,  that  he  ^  broke  Scogan's  head  at  the 
Court-gate ; "  (2d  Part  of  Henry  IV.  A.  3.)  but  Jonson  has  given  a  more  dignified,  and,  probably, 
a  juster  account  of  his  situation  and  character.  Matque  of  the  Fortunate  Idee,  Vol.  vi.  p.  192. 

Mere-fool,  Skogan?  what  wna  he? 

JohphieL  O,  a  fine  gentleman  and  master  of  arts 
Of  Henry  the  fourth's  time,  that  made  disguises 
/For  the  king*s  sons,  and  writ  in  hallad-royal 
Daintily  welL 

Mere-fool,  Bat  wrote  he  like  a  gentleman  t 

JohphieL    In  rhime,  fine  tinkling  rhime  and  flowand  verse. 
With  now  and  then  some  sense ;  and  he  was  paid  for 't. 
Regarded  and  rewarded ;  which  few  poets 
Are  now  a-days. 


/  P 


This  description  of  Skogan  corresponds  very  well  with  the  ideas  which  would  naturally  be 
suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the  poem  before  us,  and  of  that  addressed  to  him  by  Chaucer.  See 
above,  p.  447.  And  indeed  I  question  whether  Jonson  had  any  other  good  foundation  for 
what  he  has  said  of  him. 

8.  A  balade  ofgoode  eounteU,  trandated  out  of  Latin  venee  into  Englitk,  by  Dak  John  Ltdoate. 

9.  A  balade  made  in  the  preite,  or  rather  ditpreiee,  of  women  fir  their  douJtlenets  ;  by  Lydoate, 
according  to  MS.  Ashmol.  6943. 

10.  A  balade  warning  men  to  beware  of  deoeitjul  women ;  by  Ltdgate,  according  to  MS.  Harl. 
2251. 

ATo  these,  which  are  known  to  be  the  works  of  other  authors,  we  should  perhaps  add  an  1 1th, 
viz.  Balade  in  commendation  of  our  Ladie ;  as  a  poem  with  the  same  beginning  is  ascribed  to 
Ltdoate,  under  the  title  of  **  Invocation  to  our  Lady.**  Tanner,  in  v.  Ltdoate. 


•/ . 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  WORKS  OP  CHAUCER. 


'  The  SDonymoiiB  composiUoiiSy  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  added  to  Chaneer'B  in  the 
■evenl  Editt.  seem  to  have  been  reoeiyed,  for  the  meet  jaurt,  without  any  ezteinil  evidence 
whatoTer,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  strongest  intenud  evidence.  Of  this  sort  are 
«  The  Plovtnant  taU^*  first  printed  in  1542  :  See  the  Discourse,  &c  §.  zi.  n.  32.  <*  71«  Sbarj  o/ 
Cfamdyn,**  and  **  The  ContimuUvm  of  the  CkuUtrimry  Talet^  first  printed  in  Mr.  Urrj's  Edition: 
^Jack  Uflamd*  first  produced  by  Mr.  Speght  in  1602.  I  have  declared  mj  snspicion, in  the 
Gloss,  y.  Obioenes,  that  the  ^  Lametiiatiom  of  Maine  Magdeiene"*  was  not  written  hj  Chancer; 
and  I  am  still  dearer  that  the  «  A$mMee  <f  Lading  **A  Prw$e  <f  Women,"  and  the  «i2«MK&<^ 
Low*  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  him.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  sift  accurately  the  hetp 
of  rubbish,  which  was  added,  by  John  Stowe,  to  the  Edit,  of  1561.  Though  we  might  perh^s 
be  able  to  pick  out  two  or  three  genuine/fragments  of  Chancer,  we  should  probably  find  them 
so  soiled  and  mangled  *,  that  he  would  not  thank  us  for  asserting  his  claim  to  them. 


*  A»  a  qMoimen  of  the  tmn  and  diaoemiiMiit,  with  which  Mr.  Stowe**  ooUaotioiDB  wen  made*  I  wooU  reArtbc 
curioua  reader  to  what  it  called  a  BakuU,  fol.  at4.  b.  Ed.  6p. 

Beghui.  0  wierci/SU  and  o  wureiaNe. 

The  four  tint  etansea  are  fbiind  in  different  parte  of  an  imperfect  poem  upon  the  Fail  nfMim.  KB.  HarL  BSI.  b.  ISL 
The  11th  Btansa  makee  part  of  an  Envcf,  which  in  the  eame  HB.  n.  37.  ie  annexed  to  the  poem  entitled  "  Uu  Cnjl^ 
Lovtrit**  among  the  Additions  to  diancer^e  works,  by  J.  Btowe;  which  poem,  b/  the  way,  thoqfh  printed  with  a  dste 
of  1347,  and  aaoribed  to  Chauoer,  has  in  the  MS.  a  mndi  more  prohahle  date  of  14fi0» 


There  it  one  little  piece,  perhiqpe  \rj  COianoer,  foL  8S4.  Bd.  G^ 

Beginn.  AUme  woSking,  In  theugM  plaMHfft  ^^ 

which  comes  nearer  to  the  desoriptloa  of  a  Virtlap,  than  anything  elae  of  his  that  has  been 
quoted  In  the  Oloes.  v.  Virelajft, 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  ABBREVIATIONS 

BT   WHICH  THE  WORKS   OF  CHAUCER  AND   SOME   OTHER   BOOKS   ARE   GENERALLY   CITED   IN    THE 

FOLLOWING    GLOSSARY. 


Tke  Arabian  numerait,  without  anp  letter  pr^ed,  reftr  to  the  venee  of  the  CanUrburtf  Talee  in  thie  Edition, 

Edit.  Spi  I 

A. B.C.  ^-Oumoar'fA.B.C,  .      .    foL  347 

A.  F.  — AflHmblee  of  Foolet,  .......  833 

An.  — AnneUdaand  Aroite,  •  .      .  243  b. 

Astr.  ~Tk«fttlM  on  the  Astrolabe,  ....  .248 

BaLTQ.         —Belade  of  the  Tillage,  .      .  319  b. 

Ber.  — TheHistonr  of  Beryn,  Edit  Urr.  pb  eoOi 

B.BL  —Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,  .      .  267  b. 

Bo.  — Traimlatlon  of  Boethioa,  6  Bookt,  .197  b. 

CD.  — Chaucer's  Dreme,         ........  334 

C.  L.  —Court  of  Love,         ...  .  «...  327 

C.1L  —Complaint  of  Mari,  .      .  308  b. 

C.  M.T.  -i^Somplaint  of  Mars  and  Yflnoe,  .3061k 

C  N.  — Cndkow  and  Nightingale,  .       •  316  b. 

Cotg.  — Cotgrare'a  Fr.  and  Eng.  Dictionary. 

Conf.  Awl       — Gower'a  Cot^eeeio  Awumtis,  Edit  1538. 

C  T.  --43omplaint  of  Yeniii*  •  .  .  .  .  .  310 

Do.  —The  Book  of  the  Dncheam,  nmnmomly  called.  The  Dreme  of  Chauatt  297 

F.  — TheHooaeofFame,  3Book8,  ......  982 

F.L.  —The  Floor  and  Leaf,  ....  344 

Qam.  —The  Tale  of  Gameljn,  Edit.  Urr.  p.  38. 

Jun.  EljmoL  — Jonil  Etymologioon  Ling.  AngL  b7  Lye. 

KUian.  — KiUani  Etymologiomn  Ling.  Tenton. 

L.W.  —Legende  of  good  Women,  •  .      .  188 

Lydg.  Trag.    — Lydgate'a  Tranalation  of  Boceace  TH  coM^nu  tirorum  Uhulirivmt  Edit 

J.  Wayland. 

M.  —The  Tale  of  Melibeni!,  p.  106. 

Magd.  —Lamentation  of  Marie  Magdalene*  .      .  309 

P.  —The  Peraonea  Tale,  p.  148. 

P.  L.  —Tranalation  of  Peter  of  Lugtoft,  b7  Bobot  of  Bnmne.  Ed.  Heanie. 

P.  P.  — Yiaiona  of  Pieroe  Ploughman,  Edit  1S50. 

Prompt  Parr.— PrMnptoHMai  FarvytUnwn  eive  Clerieorum,  MS.  Harl.  991.  A  dictionary,  in 

which  many  hnndreds  of  English  words  are  translated  into  Latin,  compiled  in 

1440,  by  a  Frier  Preadier,  a  Recluse,  at  Lynne  in  Norfolk.    He  gives  notice  in 

his  prefacsb  that  Ai«  iTii^UM  Is  that  q»kan  In  the  Baeteountrpj  andaocord- 
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la^hlfl  ortbogn^iliy  wiUbefraadtodiflteTKymiioh  f^omCbanofl^  Hit 
name  wm  BUkard  Ftamneetf  if  we  may  MUere  •  MS.  note  dtod  by  BeaiMb 
QJorn.  to  P.  L.  ▼.  Wenhe  s  who  hat  tbcra  also  giTcn  an  aooonnt  of  an  aditidn 
of  this  dictionary*  printed  by  Pynnn  in  1499.    Dr.  Hnntar  has  a  oopy  of  it. 

Prar.  — FNTcrbei  by  Chanocr,  .  321  k 

R.  —Hie  Romannt  of  the  Roaa^         ..••..•  109 

R.  G.  —Robert  of  Olooaater^  Chronlcdo.  Ed.  Boania. 

Sk.  — -SkimMr^  Btffmolofficon  Limg,  Angl. 

Bp.  — flpaght,  the  Bdltor  of  Chanocr. 

T.  — 'noHua  and  Greaelde,  5  Books,  »       .  143 

T.  L.  — TeatanMntofLoTe,3Booki»  .  STlbi 

Vr.  — Uny,  the  Editor  of  Chaaear. 
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J^    vTHicH  is  oommanly  oillad  the  Ind^nitt  ArtieUt  is 
*    reaUj  nothing  more  than  a  oormption  of  the  Saxon 
Adjective  axu,  or  an,  befora  a  Bubatanttre  h<<ginnlng 
with  a  oonaonant. 

It  is  sometimes  prefixed  to  another  A^eotire ;  the 
SubatantiTB,  to  which  both  belong,  being  understood, 
ver.  S08. 

A  Frere  thtre  woi,  A  WAirroN  and  a  Msav.  Bee  Ter. 
185,  and  the  note. 

It  is  also  Joined  to  Nihtnt  plurai,  taken  ooUeotlTely ; 
as,  An  hundred  frar^it  ver.  13901.  A  tkcmandfrahkeMt 
▼er.  13906.— «nd  to  such  as  are  not  used  in  the  singular 
number;  as,  A  UtUi,  vet.  1715-  See  the  Note.  Bo  the 
Latins  said,  Vntt  liUrtBt  Cic  ad  Att.  ▼.  9l  and  the 
French,  formerly,  uneM  licest  nnu  Uttret  /  unet  trivu. 
Froissart.  v.  L  c  153.  237.  ▼.  iL  c  78. 

A,  prep,  before  a  Gcmiui,  is  a  oormption  of  oh.  To  |^  a 
Bsoonro.  11884.  R.  0719l  \.  9.  on  begging.  The  j»rep.  is 
often  expressed  at  length.  On  BUNrnre  btn  tkejf  ridden, 
1689.    To  ride  on  hawkino.  13867. 

In  the  same  manner,  before  a  noun  it  is  generally  a 
corruption  of  On  or  In.  A'bed.  SSfOd,  6509.  A'Jirt.  63aa 
A'Goddes  name.  17S67.  A'morwe.  884.  A'nighL  5784. 
A'%gerke.  4335,  5797.  though  in  some  of  theee  instances 
perhaps  it  may  as  well  be  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
At. 

A  in  composition,  in  words  of  Saxon  original,  is  an 
abbreriatlon  of  Ar,  or  Or  ;  of  At  ;  of  On,  or  In  ;  and 
often  only  a  corruption  of  the  prepositiye  putiole  es,  or 
Y.  In  words  of  French  original,it  is  generally  to  be  de- 
duced fh>m  the  Latin  Ab,  An,  and  sometimes  Ex. 

A.  InterJ.    Ah  I    1080.  9108L 

AmocK,  adv.  Sax.    Backwards.    L.  W.  864. 

AsAiflT,  part.  pa.    Fa.    Abashed,  ashamed.    8193. 8887. 

ASATK,  V.  Fa.    To  beat  down. 

Abawxd,  part.  pa.  Fa.  Etbahi.  Astonished.  R  3646. 
/  was  ABAWBD  /or  wtarveUe.  Orig.  Moult  M'sssABr  de 
la  merveiUe. 

AaaooB,  Abbyx,  Abu,  v.  Sax.  To  suffer  for.  3836. 1S034. 
16169: 

Aaar,  n.SAx.    Help.    T.  iL3S7. 

Abwb,  v.  Sax.    To  stay.  31313^ 
ABinnnN,)        ^  (  T.  tt  935. 

Abidbn,    ^  r»  ^-V^     \  8984.  9769. 
Abit  for  Abtobth.  16643.    R.  4977. 

Ablb,  04^.  Fn.    Fit,  proper.  167.    R.  086. 

Abotb,  part  pa.  of  Abatb.    C.  D.  1990L 

Abouoht,  part.  pa.  of  Abboob.  S305. 

Abootbh,  prep.  Sax.    On-buCan.  About.   1191. 4146. 
AsBAiDB,  V.  Sax.    To  awake ;  to  start.  4188.    See  Bbaidb. 

pa.  L    Awaked,  started.  8937.  10791. 15014. 

AsBBOB.  adv.  Sax.    Abroad.  R.  9963. 

AsBBOB,  V.  Fb.    To  shorten,  to  abridge.  9S31. 

Abbochb,  V.  Fa.    To  tap,  to  set  abroach ;  spoken  of  a  vee- 

lel  of  liquor.  5750. 
Abobion,  n.  Fa.    Abuse,  impropriety.    T.  iv.  99a 
AccBssa,  fi.  Fa.    Properly,  the  approach  of  a  ferer;  A 

fe^er.    B.  K.  136. 
Acaoix,  n.  Fa.  firom  Axn^M*  Or.    Negligence;  arising 

from  discontent,  melancholy,  Ac.  P.  161,  col.  9,  L68.  seq. 


Aonmn, «.  Fb.   Agrsement.  840. 
■  V.  Fa.    To  agree.  839. 

AcooBDBDXN,  pa,  Lpl.'L.'W.  168. 

AoooanANT,  1  .  ( 10417. 

AcooaniNo.    f     ***"•  ^'      t  6506. 
AociisB,  V.  Fa.    To  disoorer.    R-  ^501. 
AcBATB,  n.  Fb.    Purchase.  573. 
AcHAToua,  n.  Fa.    A  purchaser ;  a  caterer.  870. 
AcHBKBD.  part  pa.  Sax.    Ghoaked.  L.  W.  2006. 
AcHBVB,  V.  Fb.    To  accomplish.    R.  9049.  4600. 
AcKBLB  (AkeU),  V.  Sax.  To  cool.    C.  L.  1076. 
AcLOYB,  V.  A.  F.  517.  may  perhaps  mean— To  oloy ;  to 

embarrass  with  superfluity. 
Acora,  v.  Fa.  To  make  quiet.  R.  3564. 
AcoMBBBD,  parL  pa.  Fb.    Encumbered.  510. 
AcaoKB,  adf.  Fa.  Crooked,  aukward.    C.  L.  378. 
AoAWB,  V.  Sax.  To  awake.    10B74.    T.  ill.  1126. 
Ano,  V.  Sax.  To  do.    It  is  used  to  express  the  Fa.  d  /aire. 

To  have  ado,    R.  3036.    To  have  to  do.    And  don  all 

that  thep  han  ado.    R.  5060.    Et/acent  ce  qu'Ue  doivent 

VAiBB.    Orig.  4801. 
Ajdon  (corruption  of  Or>DON),  part.  pa.  Sax.  Done  away. 

L.  W.25B9. 
AooN,  pr.  n.    Adonli.  9926. 
Adoun,  adv.  Sax.  Downward.  2417.— Below.  17064. 
AnaAn,  Aobaddb,  part.  pa.  of  AnaanB,  v.  Sax.    Aihdd, 

607.3425. 
Adrianb  for  Abiadnb,  pr.  n.  4487. 
Adybbtbncb,  n.  Fa.    Attention,  T.  iy.  688. 
AoTOCAciBS,  n.  pi.  Fb.  Law-suits,  T.  iL  1469. 
Adtocas,  n.  pi.  Fb.    Lawyers,  adTOcates.  12225. 
AFBNBn,  AvxBDB,  fMift  JM.  Sax.     Afraid,   frightened. 

1221&    T.tL606. 
ArracTB,  n.  Lat.   Affection.    R.  5486.    T.  liL  1307. 
ArrBBMBO,  part  pa.  Fb.    Confirmed.  2351.    L.  W.  790. 
ArpiB,  r.  Fa.  To  trust    R.  3155. 
ArvBAT,  r.  Fa.    To  affright  8331. 

n.  Fa.    Disturbance,  5.VS7'~Fear.  R.  4387* 

ArnuKAN,  pr.  n.    The  elder  Seipio  A/ricanu*.    A.  F.  41. 

AviLB,  V.  Fa.  To  file^  polish,  714. 

AjroaxN,  An>aNB,  Ajtobb,  adv.  el  prep.  Sax.  .^C-popan. 

Beforuh 

Again,  prep.  Sax.  On-jean.  Agabist  2453. 10456L  To- 
ward. 4811.  5419L-«crr.  993. 10456. 

AoAsrr,  for  AeABran,  part,  pa,    Tenlfled.  2343. 

AoASTB,  V.  Sax.    To  tcrrifie.    1509. 

AoATHoN,  pr.  n.  L.  W.  596.  I  haye  nothing  to  ssy  ooncem- 
ing  this  wrttOT,  except  that  one  of  the  same  name  is 
quoted  in  the  ProL  to  the  Tragedte  <tf  Cambisett  by 
Thomas  Preston.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing, 
with  Gloss.  Ur.  that  a  philosopher  nfSamoe  is  meant,  or 
any  of  the  Agathoes  of  antiquity. 

AoBiNS,  prep.  12067,  as  Aoain. 

AoBN,  adv.  803,  as  Aoain. 

AeiLTB,  V.  Sax.  To  offend,  to  sin  against  P.  171tOoL  1,  L  57. 

for  AoiLTBo,  pa.  t    Hnned.A674.  . 

Aoo,  AooM,  for  YeoN,  part  pa.  Sax.  Gone;  past  2338. 
6445. 

AoBBB,  Fb.  a  gr^.    In  good  part.   R.  4349. 

Aoaarx,  (A'gr^e).    In  grief.    14899.    T.  la  864. 
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AORMB,  V.  Fb.    To  ■anTAtoi    M.  107.  ooL  i,  L  4& 

AouEYxo,  part  pa.  Fa.  Injurvd,  agrlered.  4197*  L>  W.  34& 

AoRUB,  V.  Bax.  To  diuddcr.  fiUSi.— To  make  to  ahadder. 
7S3I. 

AOMBB,  pa.  U  Bhoddered,  tramblcd.  T.  IL  900.  L.  W.  R30. 

AoROTBD,  pttrL  pa.  Cloyed,  rarfeited.  AonoroirB  witm 
MBTB  OB  DMNKB.    It^urffitc    Prompt  Fbtt. 

AoOTLBB,  N.  Fn.    A  needle-OBM.    R.  98. 

Ajvn,  V.  Fb.    To  applie.    Bo.  IL  i»r.  3. 

Aksbobms,  fi.  p<.  Sax.    Aooraa.    Bo.Lm.8. 

Akivowb,  part.  pa.  8^.  To  ben  aknowe.  C  L.  1196i  To 
oonfBM.    /  am  aknowe.    Bow  Iv.  pr.  4.    I  eoknowledgfr 

AVt  AhLM,  adj.  Sax,  AIL  Al  and  $owu  W7%  1  I9ia  The  whole 
thing.  At  oL  8D91,  91196.  la  the  wholes  (her  aU. 
7085.  8984.  Through  the  whole.  /»  atU  wtanert  wise. 
13978.  ByererykiDdof  meena.  At  alU  fighta.  1109. 
With  erery  thing  requiiitek 

Alaim,  pr.  n.  a.  F.  31&  a  poet  and  diTine  of  the  xnth 
Century.  Bedlde  hie  Planetut  Naturae  or  Plaint  of 
Einde,  which  is  here  quoted,  he  wrote  another  poem  In 
Latin  Terae,  called  Antielaudianut,  to  which  our 
author  alludea  in  F.  U.  478.  For  the  raat  of  hie  works 
see  Fabric  Bibl*  Med,  JBL  in  v.  Alawus  ob  IifBtTLia. 

Aldbr,  Aixbb.  ffen»  ea.pl.  Of  all.  801.  895.  It  is  fr^ 
quently  Joined  in  oompoeitlOB  with  adjeotlres  of  the 
superL  deg.  AUUrJirtU  9499.  AlderUut.  a  K.  804. 
AkUrUveeL    T.  UL  940.    First.  Last.  Dearest  of  alL 

Al,  All.  adv.  Sax.  geaorally  answers  to  the  Lat.  Oomfno. 
At  alone.  990a  Quite  alonOb  Al  koL  11769.  Entire^ 
AlhoUp.  787&  Entirely.  Att  in  one.  C  D.  970.  At 
the  same  time.  AU  newe.  13306L  A^new.  Al  onlp. 
1838ft.  T.  iv.  1(46.  Solely,  singly.  It  is  sometimes 
used  elliptloally  for  although,  or  all  be  U  that  tM. 
All  tell  I  not  as  now  hit  obtervaneee.  HTf.  All  be  pe 
not  qfo  complexion. 

Alajuixo,  part.  pa.  Fr.  Belargi.  Olten  largely.  C.  Du  156. 

Alauks,  n.  pi.  a  species  of  Dog.  Bee  the  n.  on  ver.  9150l 
They  were  much  esteemed  in  Italy  in  the  xrvth  century. 
Oualv.  de  lajtamma,  (ap.  Murator.  Antlq.  Med.  JE.  t.  iL 
p.  394.)  commends  the  goTemors  of  Milan,  quod  equoe 
emistarioe  equabue  maffni*  eammttcueruntt  et  proereati 
9unt  in  noetro  territorioDumunn nobiUM,qui  in  magna 
pretio  heUtentur.  Item  Caitbs  ALAifoe  alta  ttaturee  et 
mirabilis/ortitudinie  nutrire  studuerunL 

Alavb,  n,  Fb.    Allay ;  a  mixture  of  base  metaL  9043. 

ALBincAiTOX,  n.  Lat.  A  Chemical  tenn  for  making  white. 
1697S. 

Alcalt,  n.  Abab.  A  Chemical  term  for  a  spedei  of  Salt 
16278. 

Alcrymutbb,  n.  Fb.    Alohymist  16879. 

Aldriait,  pr.  n.  A  star  on  the  neck  of  the  Uon,  8p.  10S79. 

Alb  ano  bhbd.  13801.  This  oath  of  Sire  Thopas  on  ale  and 
bred  was  perhaps  intended  to  ridicule  the  solemn  tows, 
which  were  frequently  made  in  the  days  of  Chlralrie  to 
a  Peacock,  a  Pheasant,  or  some  other  noble  bird.  Bee  M. 
de  Satnte  Palaye,  8ur  Fane.  chevaL  Mem.  J  lime.  I  will 
add  here,  from  our  own  hiktoiy.  a  most  remarkable 
instance  of  this  strange  practice.  When  Edward  I.  was 
setting  out  upon  his  last  expedition  to  Scotland  in  13U6, 
he  knighted  his  eldest  son  and  several  other  young  noble> 
mm  with  great  solemnity.  At  the  dose  of  the  whole 
(says  Matthew  of  Westminster,  p,  454.)  alkali  sunt  in 
pompaticd  gloria  duo  cvoiri  vel  olobbs  ante  regem,  pha- 
lerati  retibus  aureis  vel  Jlstulis  deauratis,  desiderabile 
spectaculum  intuentibut.  Quibus  visis.  Rex  votum  Tovrr 
Dao  CJUA  wrt  croms  se  prqftcisei  in  Seotiam,  mortem 
J^Uinnis  Compn  et  Jtdem  leesam  Seotorum  virus  tive 
mortuus  vindleaturus,  ^c  This  practice  ia  alluded  to 
in  *'  Dunbab's  wish,  that  the  King  were  Johtte  Utomson- 
numan."    M&  Maitland.  St  ft. 

I  wold  gif  an  that  ever  I  have 
To  that  condition,  so  God  me  lalf. 
That  ye  had  vowit  to  trb  swan 
Ane  jtta  to  be  Johne  Thomsonnis  mao. 

And  so  in  the  Prol.  to  the  Contin.  q<  the  Canterb.  T. 
▼er.  4S9.  the  Hosteler  say»~I  makb  a  towb  to  thb 
pbcock,  ther  shall  wake  a/oule  mist 
Alrok,  v.  Fr.    To  allevlateb  R.  8696. 


Alwaya.   TouU^/^U.  Fa. 
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Albobabcb,  n.  Fit.    AUarlation.  C.  D. 
Albis,  n.  Fb.    Alise.  The  Lote-tiea.    R.  1377. 
ALBMBtxBs.  fi.pl.FB.    VesselsfoT  ^ff»q»fa^j ;  StIIlB.  16BSZ. 
ALB-erABJt,  n.  Sax.    A  stake  set  up  befiire  an 

by  way  of  sign.  199a& 
Albys,  n.  Fr.    An  alley.  13491. 
Aloatbb,  Aloatb,  adv.  Bax. 

7081, 7619L 
ALoasm,  pr.  n.  A  dfy  of  SpBln.  Sf. 
AiMHST,  V.  Sax.    To  descend.    8788. 
■  pa.  t  for  Aliohtbo.  98S.  9191. 

Alisamdbb,  pr.  n.  Alexandria,  a  city  in  Egypt.  51. 
Allbob,  Fb.    To  alledgc  9639. 
AiJiAdKaT,  j»p.  n.  ft76&  The  Arabs  called  tlie  Mty«Aii 

of  VtoUmf  Alwtageslhit  or  Almegiethif  B.  oonraptfam  vf 

Miy«mt.    See  D'Herbdot,  in  ▼. 
Almamdbbs.  n.  pi.  Fa.    Almond-treea.  R.  1363. 
ALMBasa,  n.  Sax.  from  the  Lat.  Or.  Eleemaspnm.    Alina, 

7191,  P.  171.  coL  1. 1.  8^  Almbsbbb,  pL  P.  17I,  eoL  1.  L  17- 
Almatb,  pr.  n.  The  first  star  in  the  boms  of  Ariea,  wh« 

the  flrat  mansion  of  the  moon  takes  its  name  Br.  llj 
ALOif DB,  {A'londe)  ;  On  Lmd.  L.  W.  9164. 9Mt. 

Aumo,  prep.  Sax.    On-lonj,  I63S8.    ITAtfreoa 

atony.  By  what  it  was  oocaaicaed.  T.  ii.  lom. 

nought  along  thine  evU/are.  Thy  ill  £u«  ia  not 

by  me. 
Alo«bo,  part  pa.  Fa.    Praised.  R.  93S4. 
Aloub,  v.  Fb.    Tb  allow,  to  approve.  10988.   His 

to  Ahowu /or  his  hardgnesse.   P.  L.981.    T%ere/9re  lards 

ALOW  JklB»  UtU,  or  Ipsten  to  his  reason.    P.  P.  ?&  K 
Alowb,  adv.  Sax.  Low.  C  L.  1901. 
Alpbs,  n.  pL  BulAnches.  R.  658. 
Als,  cof^.  Sax.  Also.    4315, 11908.— As.  T.  ▼.  367. 
Amaloamino.  a  Chemical  term  for  mixing  of  QnidkaOver 

with  any  metal.  16939i 
AMBAaaATRiB,  n.  Fa.  BmbMqr.  465& 
Ambbs  as,  4ft44.    Two  Aces,  at  dice.    Fn. 
Amblino,  part,  pr,  Fil  8964. 
Ambkob,  v.  Fb.    To  mend.  3068. 3076. 
AMBiruaa,  v.  Fb.    To  lessen.  P.  154,  coL  9,  L  38. 
Amxvbo,  part  peu  Fa.    Moved.  8374. 
Amias,  pr.  n.  The  city  of  Amiens  R.  3896. 
Amiodbs.  prep.  Sax.    At.  or  in.  the  middle^  9011. 
Amis,  adv.  Sax.    UI,  badly.  U610, 17197.    Bee  Mo. 
Amonbstb,  v.  Fa.    To  admonish,  to  adviae.  M.  US,  eoL  S, 

I.  14.  P.  170.  col.  9.  L  99. 
Amono,  adv.  Sax.    Together ;  ni  the  name  time  ;  at  fbe 

same  place.    R.  690,  3881.    Dn.  998.    Ever  amaeiff.    R 

3771.    Ever  at  the  same  time.    Can/i  Am.  114.  bt. 
Amowobs,  prep.  Sax.    Amiong.  6S3I,  9909.    Bee  the  b.  en 

ver.  761. 
AMoaxTTB,  fi.  Fa.    An  amorous  woman.    R.  4738.    And 

eke  as  weU  bg  (r.  be)  AHOBBTTBa.— Cor  atcsn  Me»  maI 

AMouRBTTxa.    Orig.  4437. 
Anorilv,  C.  L.  138Si  Is  peihape  putbymlstakefor  Jf«rt^ 
Amobtibbo,  part  pa.  FB.    Killed.  P.  151,  coL  2.  L  & 
Amorwx,  On  the  morrow.  884, 9491. 
AMPHffioLooiBS,  Ik  pt  Fb.  Gil    AmUguona  iii[BiiBiil i 

T.  iv.  1406. 
Aw,  for  ON,  prep,  1 1 161.    R.  9970i 
Ancillb,  n.  Lat.    A  maidseiianfc    A*  B.  C.  109. 
AivcBB,  n.  Pr.    Anohor.    R.  3780l 
Awn,  cof^L  Sax.    If.    768.10307,15613.16714. 
AwBLAcx,  fi.  556i    Seethenotew 
AwBB,  ode.  for  Owia.    Once.   4079. 
AwHAwo,  V.  Sax.    To  hang  up.    19199. 
AwiBMTiaBBD,  part  pa.  Pa.    Reduced  to  nothlaf.    M.  111. 

ool.  9,  L  50. 
AwioBT,  In  the  night    L.  W.  1473L 
AwKBR.  n.  Sax.    An  anchorite,  or  herralte^  R.  63UL 
Awwubllbr,  n.  16480.    See  the  note. 
Akwvwciat.  part  pa.  Lat.    Foretold.  14091. 
Awof  B,  n.  Fa.    Hurt,  trouble.    R.  4404. 

V.  To  hurt,  to  tronUa.    M.  106.  cdL  !•  1. 481 

AwotroL,  a«(/.  Uurtf ul ;  unpleasant    M.  108,  «oL  1 ,  L IL 
Awtbm.  n.  Sax.    Antepn.    An  anthon.  138901 
AwncLAUoxAK.  F.  it  478.    The  title  of  a  Latin  poem  by 

Atanus  de  Insulis.    SeeALAiw. 
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AxTiLsoiTO,  pr.  A.    Antiloohus.    Du.  1064. 
AjfTiPHOMXBS,  n.  Lat.  Gb.     a  book  of  .Antfphonea,  or 

Anthems.  13449. 
AmrxLT,  n.  eUx.    An  aQTil.    Du.  1163. 
Any,  a<{;.  Sax.    Either ;  One  <tftwo.  7il5w~It  unially  afg- 

nifiw  one  q^manp. 
Apaidk.  part.  pa.  Ffu    Pftid,  aatlafled.  1870, 9439. 
Apairb,  v.  Fb.    See  Apbirr. 
A  PS,  n.  Sax.    Metapborlcally.  a  fooL  3389.  16781.    The 

monke  put  in  the  mannes  hode  an  ape»  And  in  hi*  wife's 

eke.  1337<k    The  monk  made  •  fool  of  the  man,  and  of 

his  wife  too^  Win  ufape.  16993.    See  the  note. 
Apkirs,  v.  Fb.    To  impair ;  to  detract  from.  3149.    Our 

state  it  APBIRC8.    P.  L.  29a— To  be  impaired ;  to  go  to 

ruin.    T.  ii.329. 
Apxbt,  a4f.  Fb.    Open.    P.  161,  ool.  1,  L  39.    Prive  and 

aperU  9096.    In  private  and  in  pubUck. 
API  Bs  for  Once,  n.  p/.  Fb.    Opiates.    L.  W.  96S9. 
Appaixbd.  parU  pa.  Fr.    Made  pale.  10679, 1303i. 
Appabailb,  v.  Fr.    To  prepare.    L.  W.  2462. 
Appaabncb,  n.  Fb.    An  appearance.  11677. 
Appbrckiyb,  v.  Fb.    To  peroeiYO.  8476. 
Apprrcbiyinok,  n.  pL    Perceptiona  10600. 
Appbhtb,  v.  Fb.    To  desire,  to  ooYet    L.  W.  1680. 
AppoftB,  V.  Fr.    To  object  to ;  to  qnestion.  7179. 16831.    It 

eeems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Oppose. 
Approvkb,  n.  Fr.    An  informer.  6926. 
AppRjurmB,  ti.  pL  Fa.    Ajqirenticss,  noYloea    R.  687. 
A«i7BurrABLB,  adj.  Fb.  Eaey  to  be  aoquaintad  with.  R.  2213. 
Aquitr,  v.  Fb.    To  pay  for.  6742. 
Abacs,  v.  Fr.    To  draw  away  by  foroe.  8979. 
Abaxdk,  n.  Sax.    A  message.    T.  iL  72: 
Abavs,  n.  Fb.     Order.  8138L— Sltuatlcm.  6484,  13300.— 

aothing.  6509H-Equipage.  8821. 

,  V.  Fb.    To  drea.  3689.— To  dlspossu  8837. 

Abblastsbs,  n.  pL  ¥%.     ArbaUttres.     Aigines  to  cast 

darts,  Aa    R.4196. 
Abcranobx.,  n.  R.  915.    The  herb  so  called ;  a  dead  nettle. 

Olos*.  Urr^ln  the  Orig.  it  is  Mesange,  the  bird  which 

we  call  a  Titmouse, 
ABCHSBiaHOP.  n.  Sax.  Lat.    An  Arobbishoik.  7064. 
Abchsoskss,  n.  Sax.  Lat.    An  Arohdeacon.  6884. 
Archsdiacbs,  n.  Fa.    Arohdeacon.    C.  D.  il3(L 
Abchbwiyss,  9071.    Wives  of  a  superior  order. 
Aboubb.  n.  Fa.    Buning.    P.  168,  ool.  1, 1. 17. 
Absds,  p.  Sax.    To  interpret    Du.  989.    See  Ued& 
Absbaqb,  ».  Fr.    Arrear.  604. 
Arjcias.  V.  Sax.    To  raise.    P.  169.  ooLl,L  23. 
Arbsorb,  p.  Fb.    Arraisonner.    To  reason  with.    R.  6220. 
Aasb-rs,  n.  Fb.  Arrest,  oonstraint  9168.  Delay.  L.  W.  806. 

V.  Fr.    To  stop.  829. 

ABBTrs.  V.  Fb.    To  impute  ta  728.    P.  169,  ooL  1,  L  69. 

Abqoii^  r.  Fb.    Potter's  olaj.  16281. 

Aribtb.  pr.  n.  Aries^  onaof  the  signs  in  the  Zodiac  T.  iv. 

1692L    T.  Y.  1189L 
Aristotlb,  pr.  n.  10647.    A  trsatise  on  Perspective,  under 

his  name,  is  mentioned  l^  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  in  the 

xff I.  oentuiy.    Spec.  Histor.  L.  iiL  o.  84.    Extat  etiam 

liber,  qtii  dieitur  Perspectiva  Aristotelis. 
Arivaob,  n.  Fr.  F.  i.  22&  as  ArivaiU, 
Ariyailr,  n.  Fr.    Arrival.    F.  461. 
Ark,  n.  Lat.  A  part  of  the  dronmfnenoe  of  a  oirela.  4422. 
Arms,  a.   T.  iL  1690.  may  perhaps  be  put  for  dtfenee, 

securitjf. 
Araubs.  a^f.  Sax.    Without  an  ann.  14209. 
Arm-orbtb,  adj.  Sax.    As  thick  as  a  man**  arm,  2147. 
Arkipotbst,  adj.  Lat.    Mighty  in  arma  19B4. 
AftMoaiKB,  pr.  n.  Basse  Bretagnsy  in  Fiance,  called  an- 

tlentty  Britannia  Armcriea.  liOiL 
Abmvrs,  fi.  Fa.    Armour.    M.  1 13,  col.  1»  L  26. 
Arm,  pf.  a.  of  Am.  r.  Sax.    Are.  4706, 821& 
Arnolds  or  tms  hbwb  towmb,  pr.  n.  of  a  Physician 

Chemist  of  the  xm.  Century.  16806.   See  Fabric.  BiW. 

Med.  JBU  in.  v.  Abnaldub  Yiixaboyanub. 
Aroumb,  F.  ii.  32.  sMons  to  dgni^  At  large.    Abowmb  ob 

MORS  ufTsa.    itnao<&  deprape.  seorsum.  Prompt  Parv. 
A'row;  in  a  row;  probably  from  thsFa.  Bue.    Succes- 
sively. 6836.    R.7606. 


ABSMSTBfKX,  n.  Lat.    Arithmetick.  190a    See  the  note. 
Arts,  v.  Lat.    To  constrain.    T.  L  38a    C.  L.  46. 
AanLBixa,  n.pL  Fa.    Artilleria    M.  113,  ool.  1,  L  25. 
As,  adv.  Sax.  Alf .    Al  so.    Omnino  sie.    As  fast    T.  v. 
164a    Very  fast    As  staith.  6057, 16404.    Yeiy  quickly ; 

immediately.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  3172. 
AscAUNCB.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  7327. 
AaasK,  n.  pA  Sax.    Asbea  1304.    T.  ii.  53a 
AsLAKS,  V.  Sax.    To  slacken ;  to  abate.  1762.  3563: 
Asps,  n.  Sax.    A  sort  of  poplar.  9923.  L.  W.  2637. 
AM9MN,adj.    Of  an  asp.  724a 
Aspir,  v.  Fa.    To  espie.  13681. 

AspBB,  a4f.  Fa.    Rough,  sharps    T.  It.  8»7.  Bo.  fr.  pr.  7. 
AsPBSirBSflB,  n.  Sharpnesa  Bo.  iv.  pr.  4. 
Absadt,  a.  Fa.    Assault  991. 
AssBOB,  n.  Fr.    Siege.  1062a 
AasBTH.  R.  6eoa    Sufficient,  oiough.     Asses.  Qrig.  P.  P. 

fol.  94.  bw    And  if  it  suffice  not  for  asbbth. 
AsBiSR,  a.  Fr.    Situation.    R.  123a 
AssoiLs,  V.  Fr.    To  abec^lve ;  to  answer.  952a  C.  L.  1284. 

Assoileth.  imp.  m.  2.  perf.  pL  BSK. 
AsaoMONBO,  part,  pa.  Summoned.    C  L.  17a 
AssuRS,  V.  Fb.    To  confide.    T.  i.  681. 
AsTBRTB,  V.  Sax.    To  escape.  1697. 656a— To  release.  6886. 

Asterte  tor  Asterted.  pari.  pa.  1694. 
AsTOWBD,  8192,  AsTONisn.  11661.  part  pa.  Fa.  Confounded, 

astonished. 
AaraBLABBB,  n.  Fa.    Astrolabe.  3200. 
AsTBouwiSN,  n.  Fb.    Astrologer.  Ast, 
AswBYBD,  part  pa.  Sax.  Stupifled.  as  In  a  dxeam.  F.  IL  41. 
AswovKs.    In  a   swocm.     3821  ,&    1078a   T.    iii    1098. 

Adoun  he  fell  alt  sodenljf  itr  swofma. 
At,  atts,  pr«p.  B^x.    See  the  n.  aa  ver.  12542.  At  after 

souper.  10616,  11631.    As  soon  as  supper  was  ftntai>ffd. 

At  dap.  1316a    At  brsak  of  day.    At  on.  4196^  83ia  Of 

one  mind. 
Attakb,  v.  Sax.    To  overtake.  16024. 

,  Ibr  Ataxbs.  parL  pa.  6966. 

AtHBB ;  In  three  parts.  2935. 

Attajcxo,  part  pa.  Fa.  EnUmU,  Opened :  Began.  1482^ 

—Tasted,  felt    C.  D.  69a— Disgraced,    a  D.  119a 
ATrBMpaB,a4/.  Fa.  Temperate.  14844.  M.  107,  col.  1,1.34. 
ATTXMPaBX.Y,  adv.  Fa.    Temperately.    13192. 
Attovb,  a.  Fa.    Head-dress.  R.  37ia 
Attby,  Attsblt,  adj'  Sax.    Poisonous,  pernicious.  P.  16a 

coL  2, 1.  a 
A^rwiNNB,  3689.  A^vo,  P.  167>  coL  1, 1. 4a  In  two,  asunder. 
Atybab.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  4725. 
Ayalb,  r.  Fa.  To  lower ;  to  let  down.  3124.^To  fall  dowiw 

T.  iii.  627. 
AvANCB,  V.  Pa.    To  advance ;  to  profit  24a  T.  v.  434. 
Ayant,  r.  Fa.    Boast    227. 
Ayantaos,  m.  Fr.   Advantage.  244a 
Ayantb,  v.  Fb.    To  boast    6985. 
Ayaunt.  adv.  Fa.    Forward.    R.  396a  479a 
AucrroRrrsB.  n.  Lat.    A  text  of  Scripture;  or  of  some 

reapectable  writer.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  685a— and  ver. 

65a3.6790. 
Auctour,  n.  Lat.    A  writer  of  credit  6794. 
Aybmaunt,  Oidj  Fa.    Becoming.    R.  1263L 
AvsNTAiLS,  a.  Fr.    See  n.  on  ver.  908a 
Aybstubs,  n.  Fa.    Adventure.  84& 
AvsRRois,  pr.  n.  435.    Ebn  Roschd,  aa  Arabian  Physician 

of  the  XII.  century.    See  D'Herbelot  in  v.  Robcao,  and 

the  authors  mentioned  in  n.  on  ver.  433. 

Acobt,  n.  Sax.  Api]>t.  Any  thing.  T.  ilL  46a  It  is 
sometimes  used  aa  an  adverb.  Xf  that  the  ehildes  mother 
were  auoht  she.  6464.  Can  he  ouoht  tell  a  merry  tede  or 
tweie  r  16U65. 

Adoiit,  pa.  L  of  Ows.    T.  lit  1801.  as  Ought. 

AuoHT-wHsas,  adv.  Sax.    Any  where.    L.  W.  1538. 

AooaiM,  a  corruption  of  A^forithm,    See  n.  on  ver.  32ia 

Ayicbk,  pr.  n.  43t  12823L  Ebn  Sina,  an  Arabian  phy^ 
siclan  of  the  x.  century.  See  D'Herbelot,  in  v.  Sina,  and 
the  authon  mentioned  m  n.  on  ver.  433. 

Avis,  r.  Fb.  Advice.  187a  The  king  at  his  ayts  sent 
messengers  thre.    P.  L.  28a 
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Ayuaitd,  part  pr,    Obwrrlns.   C  D.  1888. 

Atisb.  9.  Fa.    To  Abanre.    T.  U.  178.    AvisHh  pou.  imp. 

wt,  8  per/.  pL   Look  to  yonnelTaa;  talM  «w«  of  joor. 

Mlvet.  318& 
Atisiok .  N.  Fa.    Virion.    lAliO.S. 
AuMtLB,  fi.  Pn.    An  ambling  poos.    13814. 
AuKBwan.  n.  Fa.    Aumoniere.    A  puna.    R.a087. 
AtJMBMa,  n.  R.  8271.    Auwktrt  of  aUko.    Bourae  dt  My. 

Orlf.    It  aaema  to  ba  a  ooimptkin  of  Aumbw ■■. 
AoMTaa,  V.  Fa.   Corruptku  of  ATSinvna.    To  adTontnm 

4807. 
Ammioim,  a^.    Advcntaroii^    19837. 
AvotrTKBsa,  Ayouraaa,  n.  Fa.  An  adnltarcr.  P.  187»  ooL  1, 

L7.  8854. 
ATomraaiB,  Arotrraia,  n.    Adnltariab   0B88.88Q6i 
Atow,  n.  Fa.    Vow.    2838l  8419. 
AinKMU.  Du.  1168.    The  title  of  a  Latin  matrioal  Tenion 

of  laveral  parts  of  tha  Bibla  by  PttruM  d*  Riga,  Canon  of 

Rheimap  in  the  an.  oentury.    Lejaer.  in  hla  Hitt.  Poet. 

Med.  JBvi,  p.  698— 738.  haa  glTen  Urge  eztracta  from 

this  work,  and  among  othera  the  paaMge  whloh  Chaooer 

aaema  to  have  had  fai  his  eje^    See  p.  788. 

Anre  Juhid  ywxkm  femmeati  notat  ietni. 

Pondera  librat  In  hia.    Conaona  qwbque  flieft. 
Hoe  inrenta  modo  prlos  eat  ara  musiea,  qoaraTls 

Pythagoram  dicaat  banc  doqiine  prioa. 

At7m.n.  Fa.    Altar.    8894. 

AwAiTB,  a.  Fr.    Watch.    783BL  17088. 

AwAfTiNO,  part,  pr.    Keeping  watch.    7834. 

AwAPBO.  part.  pa.  Sax.    Confounded,  atupifled.    T.  L  316. 

L.  W.  814. 
AwAvwARD.  adv.  Sax.    Away.    17811. 
AwasKB.  V.  Sax.    To  revenge.    10768.  R.  878. 
Axa.  «.  Sax.    To  aak.    35A7. 
AxiNO.  n.    Request    18i8. 
Ay,  adv.  Sax.    Ever.    7406. 
AvaL,  n.  Fa.    Grandfather.    8479. 
Avaw,  adv.  ^  prep.    P.  166,  ooL  1,  L  86.  as  Aoajm. 
Ayskst,  prep.    P.  169,  ool.  1,  L  15.  as  AOAZif. 
Aybnwaro,  adv.  Sax.    Baok.  T.  III.  7M. 


Ba,  v.  6015,  aeems  to  be  formed  from  BAaas,  v.  Pa.    To  kiaa. 
Bacrklsh.  n.  Fa.    An  unmarried  man.  9150.— A  Knight : 

3087.  3465.— One  who  haa  taken  hia  first  degree  in  an 

University.    11438. 
BACMaLBBiK, n. Fa.    Knighthood;  17074.    The BadUlerie. 

8146.    The  Knights. 
Badx,  fM.  t.  of  BxoB.    6706.  7449. 
BAnoaa,  comp.  d.  of  Bad.  adj.  Sax.    "Woraa.    10638. 
Baoob,  v.    To  swell ;  to  disdain.   8k.    Rather,  perhapa, 

to  squint    Du.  624. 
Baqoinoly,  adv.  R.  892.  aeems  to  bo  the  translation  of  en 

lorgnopanti  squlntingly. 
Baillib.  n.  Fa.    Custody,  guYemment    R.  4308.  7574. 
Baits,  v.  Sax.  To  feed :  to  stop  to  feed.  T.  L  198.  C.  L.  195. 
Baiancb,  n.  Fa.    Doubt,  suspense.    R.  4667.— 7  dare  lay 

\n  B^UkHcm  All  that  I  have.  16079L  Idareim^^cralltLh. 
Balb,  f>.  Sax.    Mischief,  sorrow.  16949. 
BAiJts,  C.  L.  80.  r.  Balajb.  pr.  n.  Fb.    A  aort  of  baataid 

Ruby. 
Balkbb,  n.  pi.  Sax.    The  timbera  of  the  iDof .    3686. 
Baixxd,  adj.    Smooth  aa  a  ball ;  bold.    198.  3fi9a 
Bamdoit,  n.  Fr.    See  Du  Cange.  In  y.    AaANoows.    To  htr 

bandon.   R.  116%    To  her  disposaL  A  eon  bandof^  Orlg. 
Bakb,  fi.  Sax.    Destruction.    1099. 
Blabbb,  n.    A  hood,  or  mufBer,  which  oovered  tl«B  lower 

part  of  the  face,  and  the  shoulderSi    T.  U.  Ua    See  Du 

Cange,  in  v.  BAaairrA. 
Barbv,  pa.  U  pi.  of  Bbrb.  v.  Sax.    Bore.  783. 
Baroainb,  n.  Fa.    Contention.    R.  2551. 
Baboarbt,  n.  Fa.    Bergerette.    A  aort  of  aong.    F.  L.  348. 
Barmb,  n.  Sax.    The  lap.    10945.  14750L    Barmb-cloth, 

3S36>    An  apron. 
Barrb,  n.  Fr.    A  bar  of  a  door.    558.— A  stripe.    331. 


RARBBmB,  ad).  Sax. 
Babiuook.  n.    A  BaaiUak.    P.  IflB.  eoL  1.  L  tfOi 
BAsaB,ii.Fa.    A  Kim.    C.L.797. 
Babtino,  part.  pr.    Sewing  ali^tly.    R.  104. 
BATAiLsn,  part  pa.  Fr.    Embattled.    R.4108. 
Bathb  for  BOTHB.    40BSu  4188i 

. r.  Sax.    15873.  We  should  rather  aaj  to  tesft. 

Baudb,  adj.  Fa.    Joyona  R.  5674. 

Bavobbib,  Baudrib,  n.  Pimping.  188&  T.  ill.  39ft.  Keeping 

a  bawdy-house.  6887* 
Bausy,  adj.  Dirty.  16101    WUk  baudy  cote.  Lydg.  Trog. 

B.  U.  L  36.  b. 
Bayabo,  pr.  n.  Fa.    Orlglaally,  a  Bay>hone ;  n  hone  Id 

general,  16881.  T.  L  81& 
Bay-window,  C.  L.  1058.  A  lazge  window ;  probably  so 

called,  because  it  occupied  a  whole  bag.  La.  tha 

between  two  crosa  beams 
Bb,  prep.  Sax.    By.  8877. 
Bb  for  Bbkt,  part  pa.  Sax.    00.  7611.  9848b 
Bbau  bbmblamt,  Fb.    Fair  appearance.  C  L.  lOBS. 
Bbau  srea.  Fb.    Fair  Sir ;  a  mode  of  addrsasL    R.  SDSS. 
Bbblbdob,  part  pa.  Sax.    CoYorad  with  blood.  9004. 
BBBLinTB,  r.  Sax.    To  stain.  T.  it  1087. 
Bbcbx,  v.  Fb.    To  nod.  19330. 17S95. 
BacLAJn'B,  V.  Sax.    To  catch.  15477* 
Bbdattbd,  part  pa.  Sax.    Hade  a  Cool  o£  9067. 


DAFri 
Bbob,  v.  Sax.  To  order,  to  bid.— To  oiTer.  8836.  96S8.  T.  v. 

185.— To  pray.  R.  7374.    To  bede  hie  mecke.  T.  iv.  UOS. 

To  oflTer  his  neck  for  execution. 
Bbootb,  v.  Sax.  To  make  to  dote ;  to  deoeiYn.  L.  W.  154&. 

See  Dots. 
Bbdrxdb,  a4f.  Sax.    Confined  to  bed.  7351.  9168. 
Bbdrbimtb,  part  pa.    Drenched,  thoroiighly  wetted.  C  1* 

577. 
Bbbm,  n.  pL  Sax.    Bees.  10518. 
Banu.  for  Bbybu..  pa.  t  of  Bbfau.  v.  Sax.  10007. 
BBfORXW,  Bbfornb.  adv.  et  prep.  Sax.    Bcfora 
Bboylrd,  part  pa.  Fr.    Beguiled.  12906. 
Broon,  part  pa.  of  Bboo.  r.  Sax.     Gone.    Wei  begom. 

6188.  R.  5533.    In  a  good  way.    Wo  begon.  5338.  11638. 

Far  gone  In  mtob.    Woree  began.  T.  y.  1327-    In  a  wora» 

way.    With  gold  began.  R.  9U.  Pahited  over  with  gold; 

d  or  paintesm    Orig. 
Bbooknb,  part  pa.  of  BBonnrB,  v.  Sax.    Ilfignn  11341. 
Bbhalyb,  n.  Sax.    Half;  side,  or  part.  T.  iv.  945. 
Bbhbotx,  n.  Sax.    Promise.  4461,  8. 
Bbhbtb,  v.  Sax.    To  promise.  1856. 
Bbhbws,  part  pa.  Sax.     Coloured.  T.  Ui.   916.    See 

IIbwb. 
Bbhioutb,  v.  Sax.   To  promise.  P.  154,  ooL  S^  L  48. 

part  pa.    Promised,  llioa 

BxHiOBTBir,  pa.  t  pt    Promised.  11639. 
Bbhoyx,  r.  Sax.    Behoof,  advantage.  R.  IQOa 
BuAPBO,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Tricked.  198S&     Langfaed  at 

T.  i.  538. 
Bbknowb,  v.  Sax.    To  confesa.  1558.  5306. 
BxLAMV,  Fr.    Good  friend.  128S2. 
Bri^yb,  n.  Sax.    Belief.   Hi*  bOeve.  3486.    Hia  creed. 
Bbllb,  adj.  /em.  Fr.    Fair.  T.  it  288. 
Bbixb  chbrb,  Fr.    Good  cheer.  1333BL 
Brixbchobb,  Fr.    0089.  6092. 
Bbllb  Isaudb,  F.  iil.  707.    The  fair  laande ;  the  mistress 

of  Tristan.    She  is  called  leoude.  L.  W.  854. 
Bbllb,  v.  Sax.    To  roar.  F.  iU.  713. 
Bblmajub,  pr.  n.   See  n.  on  ver.  57. 
Bbloto,  n.  Sax.    Bellows.  P.  154,  coL  1,  L  8. 
Bbmbs,  n.  pt  Sax.    Trumpets.  15404.  R.  TOilS. 
Bbn,  in/,  m.  Sax.    To  be.  141.  167- 

pr.  t.  pi.    Are.  764,  880.  945. 

part  pa.    Been.  361.  465. 

Bbnchxd,  part.  pa.    Furnished  with  benches.  L.  W.  804. 
Bbndb,  n.  Fa.    A  band ;  or  horiaontal  stripe.  R.  lVf!% 
BBNDiN0,fi.  Striping;   makingof band8,oratripeaP.l&^ 

col.  8,  L  30l 
Bxjf  B,  n.  Sax.    A  been.  9788.    And  al  »*a#  ww^tk  a  iKf  s. 

R.  0.497. 
Bbnboictb  !  Lat.     An  exdamatioo,  answering  to  eur 
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Bless  ust    It  WBB  often  pronounoed  m  a  Triiyllable, 

BeneiU  /  153991  T.  1. 781.  liL  7M.068. 
Bkiviohb,  a4f.  Fb.    Kind.  8973. 
Bsmifx,  V.  Sax.    To  take  away.  P.  Itt,  ooL  S,  L  2& 
BBNiaoir,  n.  Pa.    Benediction.  9S3a 
Bbnomsn,  part,  pa.  of  Bxxnu.    Taken  awaj.  R.  lStJ9. 
Bam.  n.  Sax.    The  bending,  or  deollvity  of  a  hiU.  1983. 
BaaAiivaD,  part.  pa.  Bax.    Rained  upon.  T.  iv.  117S. 
BuLDB,  n-SAX.  Beaxd.  To  flM*<  any  one's  ftenie/ to  cheat 

him.    See  n.  on  ver.  iOM. 
Baas,  II.  Sax.    A  bear.  9000. 
V.  Sax.    To  bear;  to  cany.    To  herein,  or  on  hand  f 

To  aooose  falaely.  S04a  597fi.    To  persuade  falsely.  5814, 

5962^70  bere  the  belle.  T.  ill.  199.    To  carry  the  prixe. 

n.  Sax.    A  bier.  8906.— A  pillow-bear.  Du.  254. 

BxRiKa,  a.  Sax.    Behaviour.  P.  165,  coL  1, 1. 40. 

Bsam.  n.BAX.    Yest.  16981. 

BaRiTARn.  pr.  n.  436.  a  Physician  of  Montpelier  in  the 

xmth  Century.    See  the  authors  mentlonfri  In  n.  on  ver. 

433: 
pr.  n.  L.  W.  16.  St  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Caairvaux 

in  the  xnth  Century.  Our  author  alludes  to  a  proverbial 

saying  concerning  him.    Bemardus  ipse  non  vUM  om- 

aid.    See  Holfknan.  in  v. 
Baara,  n.  Sax.    A  bam.  3BS8L 
BasANT.  a.  Pa.    A  piece  of  gold,  so  called  because  ilrst 

coined  at  Byxantium,  now  Oonstantlnoplak  /Bfc.  R.  1106. 

Basaxa,  v.  Sax.    To  beseech.  99U>  

Basrr,  BasBrre,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Placed,  employed.  3999. 

7534. 
Baaar,  jNirt  pa.  of  Baaas,  v.  Sax.    Beseen.    Evil  hesey, 

8841.    lU-beseen ;  of  a  bad  appearance.    Richely  besejf, 

8860,  of  a  rich  appearsnca 
BxsfucT.  parU  pa.  Sax.    Shut  up*  R.  448a  T.  ill.  603. 
Bssaaawx,  v.  Sax.    To  curse.  6496. 7«  * 
BssiDB.  prep.  Sax.    By  the  side  of.  5597.  6009. 
Bbsmotrxo,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Smutted.  76. 
Bbspkt.  part.  pa.  Sax.    Spit  upon.  P.  169,  col.  1,  L  39L 
BfcsrADoa,  BasTAn,  parL  pa.  Sax.    Situated.  6069.    It  is 

sometimes  used  in  an  ill  sense,  for  Distressed.  R.  1927* 
Ban-B,  n.  Fa.   A  beast  1978. 

. a4f.  sup.  Sax.    Best  1806.  11843. 

BssY,  adj.  Sax.    Bu^.  985& 
Bar,  Bwnm,  adv.  eomp.  for  Barrsa.  7533. 13362. 
BxTAxa,  V.  Sax.    To  give.  3748.    To  recommend  to.  8037. 
BcTAUOHT.  pa.  t.  Recommended  to.  R.  4438.    See  the  n. 

on  ver.  13852. 
BxTB.  V.  Sax.    To  prepare,  make  ready.    To  bete  fires. 

2i55.  9894.    To  make  fires.— To  mend ;  to  heaL    To  bete 

nettes,  3MS.    To  mend  nets.    To  bete  sorwe,  T.  L  666. 

To  heal  sorrow. 

r.  Fa.    To  beat  4906. 

Bcracaa,  v.  as  Bbtakb.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  13858. 
Bbtr,  imp.  m.  9  pers.  pL  Sax.    Be  ye.  7656. 172A9. 
Bbtid,  BxnooB,  jmu  t  4  part  of  BariDa,  v.  Sax.    Hap- 
pened. 7773w  T.  11.  55. 
BxToaa,  jM.  t  of  BxTAKX.    Recommended.  16009. 
BaraAXSBn,  part  JM.  Fa.  Betrayed.   3%«<  Aave  bbtbaisbx) 

thee.  P.  L.  95& 
Bbtwix,  Baxwixair,  prep.  Sax.    Between.  9134. 
Bbwxpb,  v.  Sax.    To  wepe  over.  T.  L  763* 
Bbwuby,  BawBiB.«iiSAx.  To  discover.  5 J  93. 9747.  T.  1L537. 
Bbvb,  v.  Sax.    To  buy.  16762.    See  Aaavx. 
Beybtb,  part  pa.  Sax.    Begotten,  T.  1.  978. 
BfALAcoTL,  pr,  n.  Fa.    Btl-aceueil,    Courteous  reception. 

R.  2964.  4  at    The  same  person  Is  afterwards  called 

^aa're  weleoming.  R.  5856. 
BniBBD,  part.  pa.  Lat.    Drunk.  4160. 
BtBLB.  n.  Fa.    Any  great  book.  16325.  F.  lit  944. 
BiccHKL  BoiTBa.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  12590. 
BioDB,  V.  as  Bana.  3641. 
Bib,  V.  Sax.    To  suffer.  5749.    See  Abbtx. 
BioriTB,  pr.  n.  Fa.    Beguine.    A  nun,  of  a  certain  order. 

R.  6861 .  7368.    See  Du  Cange,  In  v.  BeghincB. 
Braaa,  n.  Sax.    A  quarrel.  L.  W.  9650. 
Biuoaa,  n.  Sax.    A  builder.    The  bUder  oke,  Jl.  F.  176. 

The  oak  used  in  building. 
Bill,  n.    A  letter.  9611. 


Bncaira,  v.  Sax.    To  bemoan.  R.  96e7* 
BiKT,  for  BnmaTH.    C.  M.  V.  47. 8L 
BiBDB  for  BaiDB,  n.  Sax.    R.  1014. 

Hire  ehere  was  simple,  as  Bianx  in  bour.  L  e.  as  bride  In 
chamber. 

Simple^  ecmme  une  aspoimaa.    Orlg. 

BiBMAaa,  n.  Sax.    Abusive  qieeoh.  3963L    And  bold,  and 

abiding,  BiBMAaaa  to  svifftr.  P.  P.  106.  bi 
Bit,  for  Biddbtb,  187.  1060& 
Brroaa,  n.  Fa.    A  bittern.  6554. 
BrraxKT,  part  pa.  Twisted ;  carried  ronnd.  T.  UL  1237. 

Iv.  87a    Perhaps  fkom  the  Sax.     BeCpymum.  Cir- 

e%mdare, 

Biwopair,  part  pa,  of  Bawxpa.  Drowned  in  teara  T.  iv. 
916. 

Blancxakobb,  n.  Fa.  389.  seems  to  have  been  a  very  dif- 
ferent dish  In  the  time  of  Chaucer,  from  that  which  is 
now  called  by  the  same  nam&  There  is  a  receipt  for 
making  it  in  Ms.  Hart  n.  4016.  One  of  the  Ingredients 
is,  *'  Me  brawns  of  a  capon » tesed  smaU," 

BiiAiTDiaa,  V.  Fa.    To  flatter.  P.  154,  coL  9,  L  34. 

BtAHCHX  ravaaa,  T.  L  917.  See  CotgravCr  in  v.  **  Ftewes 
blandies.  The  agues  wherewith  maidens  that  have  the 
greenesiokness  are  troubled ;  and  hence ;  II  a  lesfievrrs 
blanches :  Either  he  is  in  love^  or  sick  of  wantonnefes." 
C  N.  41.    /  am  so  shaken  with  tbb  rxTxas  wBrrx. 

Blb,  a.  Sax.    Colour.  Magd.  391. 

Btaa,  pr,  n.  16094. 16B59.    A  forest  in  Kent  Ur. 

Blkihb,  «.  Sax.    A  pustule.  R.  5531 

Blbnd,  v.  Sax.    To  blind,  to  deceive^  T.  U.  1496. 

Blbnt,  pa.  t  of  BLxifD.  T.  v.  1194. 

part  pet.  9967'  16545. 

pg.  t  of  Blxncb,  v.  Sax.   Shrinked,  started  addew 
1080.    And  so  perhaps  it  should  be  understood  in  ver. 
3751.  and  T.  iU.  1359. 

BLxaxD,  part  pa.  Sax.  In  its  literal  sense  is  used  to  de- 
scribe a  particular  disordw  of  the  eye,  attended  with 
soreness  and  dhnneas  of  sight ;  and  so  perhaps  it  is  to  be 
understood  in  ver.  16196.  But  more  commonly.  In 
Chaucer,  a  man's  eye  Is  said  to  be  blered  metaphorically, 
when  he  is  any  way  imposed  upon.  17201.  R.  3912.  See 
also  ver.  3863* 

Bucvx,  V.  Sax.    To  stay.  T.  Iv.  1357. 

Btm,  V.  Sax.    To  cease.  16639. 

Buasx,  V.  Sax.    To  bless.  8428. 

Blivb.  BxLrvB,  adv.  Sax.    Quickly.  5973.7102. 

Blosmb,  n.  Sax.    Blossom.  3324. 

V.    To  blossom.  9336. 

Blosmv,  a^.    Full  of  blossoms.  9337. 

Bob  up  and  dowh,  pr.  n.  of  a  town  in  the  road  to  Ctoter- 
bnry.  16951.    It  Is  not  marked  in  the  common  mapa 

BoBAircB,  a.  Fa.    Boasting.  6151. 

BocHB,  n.  Fa.  Bosse.  A  swelling ;  a  wen  or  boil.  Bo.  iii. 
pr.  4. 

Boob,  Bodbit,  part  pa.  of  Bxdb,  v.  Sax.  Bidden,  com- 
manded. 6612. 

BoDB,  pa.  t  of  Broa,  v.  Sax.    Remained.  T.  v.  99. 

~—^  n.  Sax.    A  stay,  or  dday.  An.  12a 


An  omen.  A.  F.  343. 


BoDBKiN,  n.  Sax.    A  dagger.  3958. 

Boxca.  pr,  n,  675a  15248.  Boethiua  His  most  popular 
work  Be  eonsolatione  PhitosophUe  was  translated  by 
Chaucer  ootainly  before  1381,  (See  L.  W.  425.)  and  pro- 
bably much  earlier.  The  reflections  on  Predestination,  in 
T.  iv.  966—1078.  of  which  there  is  no  trace  In  the 
FUostrato,  are  almost  entirely  taken  from  Bo.  v.  pr.  3. 
Several  other  passages  of  the  same  work,  which  our 
author  has  copied,  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  notea 
on  ver.  743.  2923. 

BoiCTX,  n.  Fa.    A  box.  12241. 

BoisTous,  adj.  Sax.    Boisterous ;  rongh.  1716a 

BofSTOinLV,  adv.  Roughly.  8667. 

B0KB1.BB,  n.  Fa.    A  buckler.  112. 

BoKXLriro,  part  pr.  Fa.    Buckling.  2506. 

BoKBT,  n.  Sax.    A  bucket  1535. 

BoLAS,  n.    Bullaoe ;  a  sort  nf  plumb,  or  sloe.  R.  1377> 

BoLB  Abmohiac.  16258.    Armenian  earth.    Fa.  Oa. 
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BwoUaa.  &1L101. 


BoLUKif ,  part,  pa.  of  Bou»b»  v.  Sax. 
Bolt,  n.  Sax.     An  urow.  MM. 

Benight  M  SB  aiTow. 
Bows,  ».  Sax.    A  boon,  peCltloo.  M71.    He  badt  ktm  oS 
He  Duide  a  requeiC  to  tiMm  aU. 
Bomjc  032.16206. 
A  border :  the  tide  of  a  ihlpw  3985.    Oper 


a  bone.  949S. 
Boras,  n.  Fa. 
BoRD,  a.  Pa. 

bofA  AS4S. 
Boaoa,  a.  Bax.    A  tabl&  08. 
BoaoBL,   n.  Fa.     A  brothel B&rdei-wotmen.    P.  169, 

ool.  9, 1.  98.    Wtaorea 
BoRDBLLxas.  a.  pt.   Keepen  of  bawdy-honeee.  R.  7064. 
BoRXL,  n.  Fr.    BureaM.    Coaree  cloth  of  a  brown  ookmr. 

See  Da  Cange,  In  v.  Buasixo^    In  tot.  BtOBt  iteeons  to 

■Ignifie  ddhing  In  generaL 
et4f.  made  of  plain,  ooane  etuff.  llOSa— B^rW  /oik. 

74M,  6.    Borel  mtn.  13861.    Laymen.     Bo  in  P.  P.  dO. 


Burel  cUrke  ia  probably  pat  for  Lap  eUrks. 
BoRWR,  a.  Bax.    a  pledgt^    UatM  laid  to  borwe.  1624. 

Hath  pledged.    Have  kere  mp  feilk  to  borwe.   11546. 

Have  hero  my  fUth  for  a  pledge.    Seint  Jokn  to  bonoe. 

10910.    St  John  being  my  aeoarlty. 
BoaARO,  a.  Fa.    A  buaard ;  a  epedee  of  Hawk,  onflt  for 

■porting.  R.4033: 
Boeea,  a.  Fa.    A  protobsranoa.  3968. 
Boar,  n.  Sax.    Pride,  boeetlng.  14106. 
adv.  Alood.    He  cradud  waat.  3009i  He  epake  tkise 

wordee  aoer.  P.  L.  975. 
Bcmtt  a.  Sax.    Remedy ;  Help ;  Piroflt  496. 13306. 

r.  Bax.  To  help.  P.  155,  col.  9.  L  46. 

pa.  Lot  BiTB.  V.  Sax.    Bit  145ia    Hi*  ncerd  beet 

aoTB.  P.  L.  943. 
BoTBum,  otfjl  Bax.    Bootlen ;  remedQeia  T.  L  783. 
BoTSL.  BoTBiXB,  R.  Fa.    Bottle.  7513.  12890. 
BoraarLiB,  n.  Bax.    A  batterflle.  1598a 
BoTRB,  a^f.  Bax.    Two  together.    Our  botke  labour.  T.  1. 

873.  The  laboor  of  ne  two  together.  Noetrum  amborum 

UAor.  In  T.  ir.  166.  Bd.  Ca.  reads  pour  botker  love,  which 

might  lead  one  to  suspeot  that  botker  was  the  ancient 

geoltlre  oese  of  Bothb,  as  Alter  was  of  Alle,    Bee  the 

Essay,  Aeo.  n.  97. 
eo9^  is  generally  oesd  to  oopulate  dee  members  of 

a  sentence ;  bat  sometimes  laore.  Bee  rer.  909. 

And  rent  adoon  botke  wall,  and  sparre,  and  nfter. — 

And  Tor.  93(iu. 
To  whom  botk  heren,  end  erUie,  and  see  is  lene. 

So  the  Greeks  sometlmee  used  Aft^t{M. 

Od.  /.  78.  Af(f«7if«v  M^H  n.  Mat  miyJmin,  mu  •wuof, 
BoTHUM,  a.  Fr.    Bevtoa.    A  bud,  partloalariy  of  a  rcee. 

R.  1721.  et  aL 
Bouoaaoir,  a.  Fa.    A  eodomita.  R.  7079. 
BouGBTOM  UMOBR  BLBB,  pr.  R.  of  R  towu  in  Kent  16094. 
BooKB,  a.  Bax.    The  body.  2746i 
BouLra,  v.  Bax.    To  sift,  to  separate  the  floor  of  wheat 

frum  the  bran.  15946. 
BoiTN.  adi.  Bax.    Ready.  11807.    And  bade  kern  aU  to  be 

aawna.  P.  P.  10.  b. 
BouNTBB,  a.  Fr.    Goodness.  8033, 10163. 
BouRDB,  a.  Fr.    A  Joet  17030. 
BoUROB,  r.  Fr.    To  Jest.  19719. 
BouRDOR,  n.  Fr.    A  staif.  R.  3401. 4009. 
BouRB,  n.  Bax.    A  house ;  a  chamber.  3367- 13679. 
Bowa.  n.  Sax.    A  bow,  106.    A  dogffefor  tkt  bowe.  6M1. 

9888.    A  dog  used  in  shooting. 
BoxB,  a.    A  blow.  L.  W.  1386. 
Bhacxr,  a.  Fr.    Armour  for  the  arm.  111. 
BRADWARDm,  pr.  a.  15248.    Thomas  Bnwlwardlae^  Andi- 

bishop  of  Canterbury  in  1349.    His  book  De  eauea  Dei, 

to  whloh  our  author  alludes,  is  in  print    See  Tanner,  in 

T.  BaAOOWAROlRCS. 

Bratdr,  11.  Bax.  A  start  I*.  W.  1164.  At  a  braidx.  R. 
1336.    Tantoet.  Orig. 

V.  Sax.     To  awake;  to  start  4983.  6381.    See 

Abraidx.  Out  <^kit  wit  ke  braide.  113301 14456L  He  rsn 
oat  of  his  senses.  In  ver.  52S7i  it  ilgnifles  to  take  <2^  See 


aUo  F.  UL  588. 
a.  Barr. 


Brapod.    A  swMt  drink  made  of  the 


wort  of  alekhoo^,  and  spiea  3861.    It  Is  still  In  oae  ia 
Wales.  IU<diards,inT.  Br^od. 

BaAsiL,  a.  A  wood  nssd  In  dyeing,  to  give  a  red  ooIovf. 
1546&— This  pesiBiflw  of  Chancer  is  a  decisive  praei;  thai 
the  Brasil-wood  was  long  known  by  th^  ni 
the  disooTery  of  the  oountiy  eo  called  in 
Hurtiana^  p.  968.  In  the  Inventory  of  the  effects  at 
Henry  V.  Bot.  Pari.  9  H.  VI.  m.  90.  is  the  foUo«in« 
article.  **  ri  Oraunde*  pecee  du  Braeile,  pria  ▼x.a.  Tm  d.* 

Bratt,  a.  Bax.    A  coarse  mantle.  1634& 

Brbch,  a.  Sax.    Breedies.    1988(1. 

BaxDR,  a.  Bax.  Breedth.  1979.  In  brede.  T.  L  531.  A- 
broad.    In  F.  iiL  139.  it  seems  to  be  put  ftw  brida^ 

Brxmb,  at^  Sax.  Furious.  1701.  JkM  eckarplp  amd  /ka 
BRIM.  P.  L.  94^ 

Brbnitb,  v.  Bax.    To  bum.  2333. 

Brrmt,  pa.  I.  ^  part.    Burnt  9497.  9959. 

BaxNirtitoLT,  adv.  Bax.    Hotly.  1066. 

Brbrbs.  n.pLFn.    Brian.  1534. 

Brbstx,  r.  Bax.    To  burst  1082.  11071. 

BaxT^ruL,  otfjl  6B0i   The  eenae  Is  moA  mora 
the  etymology. 

Bribs,  a.  Fr.    Properly,  what  is  given  to  a ' 
M  given  to  an  extortioner,  or  oftsat  6960l 

BaiBXR,  <V.  m.  Fa.  To  beg.  4416.  or  perhapa.  To  Kesl. 
See  Bat.  Pari.  99  B.  IV.  n.  3a  Have  etoUn  and 
SignetU  (Cygneto).  And  so  In  P.P.  115.  b.  a 
■sems  to  signifle  a  tkiefs  as  frr«ftor#,  pOers,  mnd , 
ntie,  are  nleeifd  together ;  and  still  more  plnlaly  in 
Lydg.  Traff,  152. 

Who  saveth  a  tik/^,  whan  the  rope  b  knet. — 
With  some  fslse  tune  the  bHbour  wHI  him  qoiteu 

See  aleo  Aniient  SeoUitk  Poesw,  pw  17L  st  7- 1.  3. 
BatBouRxs.  flMOi    Upon  second  thoughte,  I  bellere  that  I 
was  wrong  in  adopting  this  word  ftcom  Ms.  C.  l  and  thei 
we  should  rather  read  with  other  Msa. 

*' Certain  he  knew  of  6ra<r(es  mo." 

See  the  n.  on  ver.  9469i 

Brioalb,  n.  Sax.    A  marriage-feast  4^3. 

BaxDDBB,  a.  pU  Sax.    Blrda  10026. 

BaiOB,  a.  Fa.  .Contention.  M.  1 18.  col.  1,  L  4. 

BaiKB,  R.  Bax.    Breach ;  Ruin.  1470a 

Brxmmb,  a4f.    R.  1836.  T.  It.  184.  as  Brbmb. 

Brocj^ob,  a.    A  treaty  by  a  broker  or  agent  3373^  R.  6971- 

Bbochb,  a.  Fr.  Seems  to  have  signified  originally  Ike 
tongue  of  a  budtle  or  elaep  ;  and  from  thcnoe  the  bmdkU 
or  elaep  Itself.  3965.  8131.  T.  v.  166a  But  see  v<er.  lea 
It  probably  came  by  degreee  to  slgnifle  aajr  oort  ^Jetttt, 
Brochr  jubu..    Monile,  armiOa.    Prompt.  Plsrr.    See 

VOUCHB. 

Broidxo,  part  pa.  Fr.    Braided ;  woven.  1051. 
Brokkiro,  parf.pr.    Throbbing ;  qnavering.  3!^. 
BaoMXHOLMX,  pr.  n.  A  priory  In  Norfolk.  4284.   The  raade 

itfBromkolme  is  mentioned  In  P.  P.  94. 
BaoNOB.  a.  Fa.    A  torch.  9651. 
Baoerxir,  part.  pa.  ot  Brbstr.  38S7. 
BaoTXL,  ady.  Bax.    Brittle.  9155.  M.  114.  ooL  S,  L  4L 
BROTXurxssB,  a.    Brittlenesa  9155. 
Brothxrubd,  a.  Sax.    Brotherly  alTeetion.  \2Sfft. 
Rrocdbo,  part.  pa.  Fr.    Brodi.    Embroidered.  143187. 
Broxxn,  inf.  m.  Sax.    To  brook :  eojoy :  use.  lOlflt.  \53BfL 
BucxBs  HORRK.    A  buok's  horn.  3387.    To  6toie  tka  budU9 

kome  is  put  for  anp  uteleee  emplopmtnU 
BuFrBTTB,  a.  Fr.    A  Uow.  P.  151,  coL  2,  L  40: 
BUOI.B-RORN,  n.    A  drlnklng-veesel  made  o^om.  llSBw 

Glosa.  Ur.  derives  it  from  Buatla  eomw-  ^be  Oloes.  m 

Ane.  SeotU  Po.  explains  Bowgle  to  mean  41  Ba^iito.   f 

have  been  told  that  in  eome  parts  of  the  Nertti  a  Butt  H 

now  called  a  Boogie.   • 
BuiiBLx,  V.  Sax.    To  make  a  hnmming  jaolse.    In  v«r. 

6554.  it  is  used  to  deecribe  the  noise  made  by  «  bictcm. 
BuROODN,  a.  Fr.    Bourdon.    A  hnmming  aolae ;  the  baea 

in  murfck.  675.  4163. 
BinuxLB,  a.  pt  Bax.    Burying^places.  IS65L 
BuRNBO,  part.  pa.  Fr.    Burnished.  1965. 
BvRRBi.  THX  A88B.    15318.    Sco  the  note.    The  etory  eop- 

poeee,  that  the  priest's  son,  when  he  waa  to  be  owlaiwd. 
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direeted  hia  wrrant  to  oall  hbn  at  <X)ok*arowliig,  and 
that  the  cock,  wboes  leg  he  had  formerly  broken,  having 
overheard  this,  purpooely  refrained  from  crowing  at  his 
usual  time ;  by  whidi  artiHoe  the  young  man  was  suf- 
fered to  sleep  tlU  the  ordination  was  over. 

BtmNBrrs,  n.  Fa.  Brunette.  Cloth  dyed  of  a  brown 
colour.  R.  S8&  47M.    See  Du  Cange  In  r.  Bonirsrujc 

Bosk.  n.  Fa.    A  bush.  R.  M.  102. 

Burra,  Bor.  adv.  Jjf  ecnf  Sax.  But ;  8ed.  4894.->nnle8B ; 
Nisi.  131  \5.  1  n'ere  Binr  tost.  Jfon  euem  nitl  perdita, 
15942.  16009.— Only.  1 1S4&  which  that  am  bot  lorns. 

BvTy  prep.  Bail.  Without.  Gloei.  CTr.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  mya^  obsenred  this  preposition  in  Chaucer,  but 
I  m^  have  overlooked  It  The  Saxons  used  It  rery  fre> 
quently ;  and  how  long  the  Scottish  writera  have  laid  it 
aside,  I  am  doubtful.  It  occurs  repeatedly  in  Bp.  Doug- 
las.  BuT«p0(  or /alt.  p.  3. 1. 63.  PoeU  bot  pere.  pb  9i  1. 19. 

But  and  vmx.  p.  183.  L  4a  Without  and  within  ;  Butau 

anb  binnan;  originally,  i  suppose,  Bi  ucan  anb  bi 

innan.    By  and  with  are  often  synonymous. 

BuxoMX,  ad^j.  Sax.    Obedient ;  civil.  13107.  13172. 

BincoMX.T,  adv.  Sax.    Obediently.  8002. 

Br,  prep.  Sax.  has  sometimes  the  slgniflcation  of  w.  By 
the  fnorwe.  16065.  In  the  morning,  or  day-timci  See 
the  note.  Bp  his  life.  R.  5965.  In  his  life-time.— It  Is 
sometimes  used  adverbially.  By  and  by.  1013.  4141. 
Near,  hard  by.  Bv  and  by.  Siffillatim.  Prompt  Parv. 
See  R.  4581.  Then  were  his  wcrdes  by  and  by.  I.  e.  Seve- 
rally: distinctly.  And  so  perhaps  this  phrase  should  be 
understood  In  the  passage  above  quoted. 

Byroairx.    See  BaroRwa. 

Bylbvb.  v.  Sax.    To  stay.  10697.  T.  UL  624. 

BvaArr,  paru  pa.  of  Bybxvx,  v.  Sax.  Bereved ;  taken 
away.  1363. 

BvwoKD,  n.  Sax.    A  proverb.  T.  iv.  76ft 

C. 

Caccrx,  v.    To  catch.  P.  166;  col.  1 , 1. 07. 

Caokncb,  a.  Fa.    F.  iL  114.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  17354  and 

Jnn.  Etymolog.  in  ▼. 
CAiaavD,  pr,  n.  of  a  city  In  Bretagne.  11120. 
CAinr,  n.  ^  a4f.  Fa.    ChOif.    A  wretch ;  wretched.  1719. 

1948. 
Calcih ATMm,  n.  Fa.  A  chemical  process,  by  which  bodies 

are  reduced  to  a  calx.  16272. 
CAXiCULBD,  pa.  t  Fa.    Calculated.  11596. 
CAI.XWB1S,  R.  7093.  is  probably  mis-written.    The  Orlg. 

has  La  poire  du  Cauulocbl.  12468.    Cotgrave  says,  that 

CaiUouit  is  the  name  of  a  very  sweet  pear. 
CAUDoifB,  pr.  n.  12539.    It  should  be  Lacedomie.    See  the 

n.  on  ver.  12537. 
Oauopsia,  pr.  n.  F.  UL  182.     We  should  rather  read 

Calypsa,  with  the  two  Bodl.  BfSS.  for  Calypso. 
Callm,  n.  Fa.    A  species  of  cap.  6600l  T.  iii.  775. 
CAJiAiua,  n.  Fa.    A  oameL  9072. 
Camxuvs,  m.  Fr.    a  stuff  made  of  camel's  hair.    R.  7367. 
Camvsb,  a4f.  Fb.    FUt  3932.  3979. 
Gam,  v.  Sax.    To  know.  4467.  5638.    Bee  Comra. 
Cananbb,  adj.  Fa.    Cananeaii.  15587* 
Caitb.  pr.  n.   Cana  in  Galilee.  5593l 
Cambl,  n.  Fa.    CanaL    CbanneL  Du.  943. 
Canblu^  n.  Fa.    Cinnamon.  R.  137a 
Cakbvas,  n.  Fa.    Canvas.  16407. 
Canon,  12824.    The  Utle  of  Avioenna*s  great  work.    See 

DUerbelft  ipi  v.  Canvn. 
Cantbl,V.  Sax.    A  fragment  30ia 
Ca»l.  n.  Lat.    a  horse.  17013, 4.   And  gave  him  Caplbs 

to  his  carte.  P.  P.  109. 
Capitainb,  n.  Fr.    a  captain.  12516. 
Capitolix,  n.  Lat.   The  Capitol  at  Rome.  14621, 3. 
Cappb,  n:  Lat.    A  cap,  or  hood.    To  set  a  man's  cap.  568. 

3145.    To  make  a  fool  of  him. 
Captip,  adj.  Fa.   Captive.  T.  ilL  383. 
Caroiaclb,  n.  Fb.  Ob.    A  pain  about  the  heart  12247. 
CARBcras,  a.  pL  Lat.  Or.    Charaotenk  P.  P.  61. 
Carpb,  pa.  t  of  Carvb,  v.  Sax.  Cut  145191 


Carlb,  n.  Sax.  A  churl ;  a  hardy  oonntry  fdlow.  547. 
Garhbs,  a.  pL  Fr.  Carmelite  Frian.  R.  7402. 
Carolb,  ».  Fa.    A  sort  of  dance.  1933. 
V.  Fa.    To  dance.  2204.    In  earoUng,  I6B13.    In 

dancing. 
Carpb,  v.    To  talk.  476L   By  CARPtNO  oftonoe  j  By  speech. 

P.P.  566. 
Carrainb,  fi.  Fa.    A  carrion;  dead  or  putrifled  flesh. 

2015.  14542. 
Carrocb.  n.  Fb.    A  large  ship.  7S7a 
Caxtx,  n.  Sax.    A  chariot  2084. 
Cartbr,  n.  Rax.    A  charioteer.  2024. 
Cas,  n.  Fa.   Cas.   Chance.  846.    Upon  eas.  3661.  T.  i.  271. 

By  ebanoe. 

n.  Fr.   Casse.    A  case ;  quiver.  236a 

Cassiooorb,  pr.  n.  M.  Ill,  coL  1. 1.  8.    Cassiodoms ;  a  Ro- 
man Senator  and  ConsuL  A.  C.  513.  Several  of  his  works 

are  extant    Bee  Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat.  and  Bidl.  Med.  MU 
Cabt,  n.  Bax.    a  contrivance.  360&  247a 
Castb,  v.    To  throw.  T.  ill.  712.  L.  W.  1931.— To  contrive. 

M.  120,  col.  1,  L  23. 
Castbloionb,  pr.  n.    Catalonia,  in  Spain.  F.  iii.  158. 
Gasubl.  adj.  Fr.    AccidentaL  T.  iv.  419. 
Catapucb,  n.  Fb.    a  species  of  spurge.  14971. 
Catxl,  fi.  Fb.    Goods;  valuable  things  of  all  sorts.  642. 

3977.  4447. 
Catbrwawbd.  5996.    To  yon  a  caterwawed  seems  to  sig- 
nify the  same  as  to  go  a  caUrwawing  j  or  eaterwawling, 

as  it  has  been  called  by  later  writers. 
Caton,  pr.n.    Bee  the  n.  on  ver.  3227. 
Caught,  pa.  t  et  parU  of  Catch.  8966.  11824. 
Cavilatioun,  n.  Fa.    Cavil.  7718. 
Cbcilb,  Cbcilib,  pr.  n.    Cecilia.  15664.  15686. 
Cbisb,  R.  726a     Cbsb.    a.  F.  481,  are  mlsprlstod  for 

Bbisb,  v.  Fr.    To  seiae ;  to  lay  hold  of. 
Cblbrbb,  fi.  Lat.    Celerarius.    The  officer  In  amooastery 

who  had  the  care  of  the  provisians.  13042. 
Cbllb,  n.  Lat.   A  religiotts  housa  172.    It  seems  to  be 

put  for  a  man's  Aearf.  13978.    Bee  also  1378. 
CBLBirvDB,  n.  Fa.    Highness.  C.L.  611. 
CxNSBR,  n.  Fr.    An  incense-pot  3340. 
Cbnbino,  part  pr.  Fa.    Fumigating  with  Incense.  3341. 
Cbntaurib,  pr.n.  of  an  herb.  14969. 
CxBCLB,  V.  Fa.    To  surround.  R.  161A 
Cbrclbs,  n.  pi,  Fr.    Circles.  2039. 
Cbriai.,  adj.  Fr.    Belonging  to  the  spedes  of  oak  called 

Cerrus.  Lat.    Cerro.  Itau    Cerre.  Fr.  2292. 
Cbrtain,  adj.  Fr.  is  used  sometimes  as  a  substantive.    Oj 

unces  a  certain.  16244.    A  certain  of  gold.  16492.  I.  e.  A 

certain  number  of  ounces:  a  certain  quantity  of  gold. 
Cbrtain,  Cbbtbs,  adv.    Certainly.  3495.  679a 
Cbrusb,  n.  Fa.    White  lead.  632. 
Cksbd,  part  pa.  for  Sbisbo.  C.  M.  87.  Is  used  In  a  legal 

sense.    To  that  he  he  cesed  therewith;  Till  that  he  be 

possessed  thereof ;  Till  he  have  seisen  thereoL 
Cbssb.  v.  Fr.    To  ceaaew  T.  ii.  483w 
Chacx,  v.  Fb.    To  chase ;  to  pursue.  8217.  8268. 
Crapb,  v.  Fr.  To  grow  warm  or  angry.  P.  161,  col.  1,  L  64. 
Chappabb,  n.  Sax.    Merohandixe.  4558.  I321& 

V.  Sax.    To  merchandise.  4559. 

Chaibrb,  n.  Fr.    A  chair.  14531.    The  chair,  or  pulpit,  of 

a  professor  or  preacher.  7lOa 
CBAiiONS,  413a    See  the  note. 
CHAatBaaBBB,  n.  Fa.    A  chamber-mald.  5882.  8685. 
Champarttb,  n.  Fr.    A  share  of  land ;  A  partnership  in 

power.  1951.    Lydgate  has  the  same  expressiou.    Trag. 

139.  B.  vilL  17. 
CHANTBPLauRB,  R.  Fr.  A  sort  of  proverbial  expression  for 

sitting  and  weeping  sucoesaively.  An.  323L    SeeLydg. 

Trag.  Bt  the  last ;  where  he  says  that  his  book  is 


ft 


Lylcs  Chantei^eure,  now  singing  now  weping.' 


In  M&  Hart.  4333.  is  a  Ballad,  which  turns  upon  this 
expressirai.  It  begins;  Jf o«l(  vaiit mietur  pleure  chante 
que  ne/ait  chante  pleure. 
Chantxrib,  n.  Fr.  An  endowment  for  the  payment  of  a 
priest  to  sing  mass  agreeably  to  the  appointment  of  the 
founder.  512.    There  were  thirty-flve  of  these  Chanteriea 
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wrfaWfahiMl  at  St  Paal'i^  whioh 

Prierta.    Dm^  iri«(.  pref.  p^  41. 
CHAPMAir,  n.  Sax.    A  merofaant  or  tndor.  13184, 6. 
CBAncAinisDB,  n.  Sax.    The  eondltfcw  of  •  rhapman  or 

tmlnmiimi  131 0I> 
CHAa,  n.  Fa.    A  chariot  9140.  14385- 
CHAaBOucLB,  fi.  Fa.    A  carbunole.  13800. 
GBAaoK,  a.  Fa.    A  loa4,  bnrtlMn ;  hualiMH  of  wolcbt    /( 

n*ere  no  ekargt,  8U0.   It  wen  no  harm.  Of  which  iktrt 

Unochargc,  10679L  From  vriii<di  there k nooonaequeooe 

to  be  expeoted.    Qf  thai  no  ehargt,  18817.   No  matter 

for  that 
-^—^  V.  Fa.    To  weigh,  to  incUne  on  aooount  of  welicfat 

F.  U.  iSf^Whiehehargethnottotap.  T.  liL  IBBS.  Which 

it  la  of  no  importance  to  mj. 
CHAaoBAjrr,  partMp.  pr.    Bnrtheaeonie.  M.  Ill,  ooL  9, 

L49.    P.  188,  ooL  I.  L  56. 
CaAaMBaaeaa,  n.  Fa.    An  enchantreia.  F.  UL  171. 
CiiaantLAiNB,  n.  F^   The  wife  of  a  Chattelatn^  or  lad  of 

a  oaetle,  R.  3740. 
CHAana,  v.  Fa.    To  ehaatlae.  R.  6B93. 
CaAtnmcLaaa,  pr.  tkofaoook.  14853. 
CaBxaaa,  n.  Fa.    A  cheaa-board.  Du.  880. 
Caaaa,  pa.  t  of  CHasa,  v.  Saju    Choae.  M7L  10030. 
CiiBrna.    R.  7091.   We  ahonld  read  Chetu.    The  Orig. 

hoo/iromapeto 
Chbkb.    Du.  8S9.    A  term  at  dieaa»  to  give  notice  to  the 

oppoette  par^,  that  hia  king,  if  not  ramoTed,  or  guarded 

by  the  interpoaitlon  of  aome  other  ]deoe,  will  be  made 

priaoner.    It  ia  deriTed  originally  ttom  the  Povlan 

Skdhf  i.  a.  King  i  and  meana.  Take  care  cf  pour  hing. 

See  Hyde.  Hiti.  ShahUud.  p.  3.  4. 
CaaKBLATOON,  13864.    See  the  note. 
CaauMATa,  oraimply  Matb.  ia  a  term  uaedat  oheai^  when 

the  king  ia  actually  made  priaoner,  and  the  game  conae- 

quently  finlahed.    The  Persian  phraae  ia  ShAh  mAit  i.  a. 

Tht  King  it  eonqutrtd,  T.  IL  7H.   Do.  680.  660.    See 

Hyde,  Hist.  ShahUud,  p.  102. 
CiULAUifDaa,  n.  Fa.    A  goldfinch.  R.  81. 
CBBVBp  V.  Sax.    To  cheapen ;  to  buy.  5850. 

n,  Cheapneaa.  6105.  F.  iii.  884. 

—-^-  pr,  n.    Cheapflide  in  London.  7fi6>  4375. 
CHBacHB,  a.  Sax.    A  chnzoh.  2762. 
Casaa,  n.  Fa.    Countenance ;  appearanoa.  8114.  Oil?'— 

Entertainment ;  good  cheer.  13a67> 
Chbricb.  v.  Fa.    To  cherish.  14438. 
CuBaiaAMcx.  m.  Fa.    Comfort  R.  3337. 
Caaai.,  n.  Sax.    A  man  of  mean  birth  and  oonditton.  6740. 

7764. 
CHBauaH.oi^.    Illiberal.  11827. 
Chb8,  n.  Pa.    The  game  of  cheaa.  11218. 
Caaax,  v.  Sax.    To  cbooae.  6480.  113B8. 
——  for  CBBasTB.  6497< 
CHBsra,  n.  Lat.    A  ooflln.  7905. 

n.    Debate.    P.  158,  coL  2,  L  57. 

CuBBTBfMk.  w.  Fa.    The  obeanut  tree.  2924.— The  ohemnt 


fruit  R.  1375. 
CHavAcuiB,  n.  Fa.    An  expedition.    Bee  the  n.  on  ver.  85. 

and  rer.  16909. 
Chbtaxjub,  a.  Fa.    Knighthood ;  the  mannere,  exeroiaea^ 

and  valiant  explolta.  of  a  knight  45.  2106.  2186. 
CBBTALaoua.  adj.    Valiant  T.  v.  802. 
Chbtb,  v.  Fa.    To  come  to  an  agreement,  or  oonelnaion. 

Yvd  moU  h«  cBXTa.  10603.    Ill  may  he  end.    See  rer. 

4172.    Ye,  thep  thai  hatft  the  flour  qfyvKh  bvdiwo. 
CBBTBaAiz.a,  n.  Fa.    A  necklace.    R.  1082.    The  word 

doea  not  occur  in  the  Orig.  in  thia  place,  but  it  ia  uaed  in 

▼er.  21897« 

Et  pour  Unir  la  cHaraaaAf llb 
Tkuxfermtaux  d'or  au  eol  lupbaUU, 
CBaTBTAiN,  n.  Fr.    Chieftain.  2557. 
CaaTTSAMca,  n.  Fa.  An  agreement  for  borrowing  of  monqr. 

13259.  13277.  13321. 
Cbichk,  a4^.  Fa.    Niggardly,  aparing.  R.  6588. 
Cbicbbvacbb.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  9064. 
CHiDaaaasa,  n.  Sax.    A  female  aoold.  R.  42(j6> 
CHroaarBa,  n.  Sax.    A  female  acold.  9409. 
CBiaBTBB.   Fa.    Tendemeaa;  affection.    5978.  13266. 


Cbikb,  n.  Sax.    A  chicken.  R.  541. 

Cbimbb.  a.  Sax.  The  prominent  part  of  the  ataveataqfood 
the  head  of  a  bancL  3880L 

Cbimbb,  v.    To  aonnd  in  oonaonaBoek  like  bdla.  SIM. 

Cbimbbby,  n.  Fa.    A  chimney.    T.  Ui.  1147. 

Cbincbb,  a4f,  aa  CaicaB.  R.  5988.  Conf-  Am.  lOSI.  h. 

CBiBCBBaiB,  n.    Niggardlineaa.  M.  116,  ooL  2,  L  63^ 

Cmibcbb,  n.  Sax.    A  churdu  12263. 

CBiBcaBBBva,  n.  Sax.    A  ohnxtdi-warden.  68B9. 

CuiacHBAWB,  n.  Sax.    A  ohnxtdi-yard.  P.  169,  ooL  1 ,  L  M. 

Caiax, ».  Sax.    Tb  chirp,  aa  a  iparrow.  7386. 

CBiBKiiro,  N.    A  diaagreeable  aound.  2006.  F.  ilL  8S3. 

Carr  fdr  Cbidbtb.  16380. 

Cbivachbb,  fi.  aa  Cbbtacbib.  16809. 

CniTaa,  v.  Sax.    To  ahitrer.  R.  1738.  B.  K.  831. 

Ciaaoaa,  n.  pi.  Fa.    Wax-tapeca.  R.  6848. 

Gtnoujff,  pr.  n.  Sdplo.  R.  la 

Cipaia,  pr.  n.    Venua.  F.  U.  la 

CiBCBB,  pr,  n.  for  Ciaca,  1046L 

Cran,  n.  Fa.    A  city.  94L 

GiTOLB,  a.  Fa.  A  muaical  inatramant  1961.  Sir  John 
HawUna,  in  hia  very  ouriona  Hittorg  of  Mustek,  ▼.  2. 
p.  106.  n.  Buppoaea  it  to  have  been  a  aort  of  Dulcimer, 
and  that  the  name  ia  a  oorruptlim  of  the  Lat.  CettetLa. 
Beaide  the  paange  which  he  baa  quoted  fram  Gowcr. 
Cotsf,  Am.  17&  it  ia  mentioned  again  in  f<d.  189l  aaEiang 

%  the  inatrumenta  wAJcft  aowaetf  toief.  See  alao  Du  <^n|». 
in  T.  CnoiuL,  and  M.  de  la  Ratralicre,  Potties  du  Hep  de 
Navarre.    T.  L  p.  248. 

CrraiN.  adj.  Fa.    Of  a  pale  yeUow.  or  dtion-ooloDr.  2189. 

CrraiNATfoif .  n.  A  chemical  term.  Amoldus  in  Roanrio 
MS.  L  I.  c.  &  Citrinaeio  nihil  aiiud  ett  gaoM  eompUta 
edbedinit  digetiio,  nee  aSbrdo  ett  aUud  quam  n^redit^ 
iMalUK    Oloea.  Carpent.  in  t. 

Clajibbh.  pa.tpLat  CLian.  v.  Sax.    F.  iiL  1061. 

CLApaaa,  ti.  pi.  Fa.    Rabbet^burrowa.  R.  1406. 

CX.APPB.  V.  Sax.  To  knock  repeatedly.  7163,  6i.— To  talk 
fiaat  9076. 

Clappbtb,  imp,  m.  2  pert,  pi.  9076L 

CLAPPtao.  n.    Nolay  talking.  887& 

Clapbbd.    Clawed.  275. 

Ci.AaRa,  n.  Fa.  Wine  mixed  with  honey  and  aploea. 
afterwarda  atrahied  tiU  it  ia  dear,  1473.  9717*  It 
otherwiae  called  Piment ;  aa  appeara  from  the  title  of 
the  following  receipt  in  the  Medulla  Ctrwrgiee  RalMndL 
M&  Bod, 761.  foL  86.  **  Claretum bonum,8ive 
— ^Aocipe  nueem  mott^atam,  eariqfUot,  ginpebat. 
cinamomum,  galangum  ;  que  omnia  in  pnlTcrem  redacta 
diatempera  eum  hono  vino  cum  tertid  parte  moUie  :  poet 
cola  per  taceutum,  et  da  ad  biboidum.  Et  nota.  quod 
illud  idem  poteat  fieri  de  cerevitid"  And  ao  In  R.  9067. 
Clarri  ia  the  tranaUtion  of  Piaient  Orig.  11453. 

CzjkTTaaBDBM,  pa.t.pl.oi  CLArraa.  r.  Sax.    2485. 

CukUDiAN,  pr.  n.  Hia  poem  De  rapiu  Proterpinet  Is 
alluded  to  in  v.  10106.    See  alao  F.  L  449i  Hi.  4ia 

CLA088,  a.  Fa.    An  end,  or  eondnaion.  T.  tL  728. 

Claw,  v.  Sax.  To  atroka  T.  iv.  728.  He  clawxa  him  oa 
Uu  bach.  4324.  He  atroked  him  on  the  back,  to  enooor- 
age  him.  To  claw  on  the  gall,  6522.  algniflea  the  aaine  aa 
To  rub  on  a  tore  place, 

Clbo  for  Clad.  T.  iU.  1587. 

CLawBNBaaB.  n.  Sax.    Purity.  7465.  7492. 

Ci.aPB,  V.  Sax.    To  calL  3432.— To  name^  4611. 

CLaaoia,  n.  Fa.    The  clerical  profeaaion.  68SSi 

Clbboux.,  ad^j.    Learned.  1628a 

Clbboion.  n,    A  young  clerk.  13433. 

Clbrk,  fi.  Fa.  a  peraon  in  holy  ordera.  P.  169,  ooL  1 ,  L  44. 
>-A  man  of  learning.  482.— ^A  atudeat  at  the  anivcrait>. 
31991  61091  Tbb  GLaax  or  OxaaroaDB.  See  hia  CaA- 
RAcraa,  ver.  287—310. 

CLBvaa,  a.  pL  Sax.    Rooka.  L.  W.  1468.    See  Cum. 

CuppB.  a.  Sax.    A  rook.  L.  W.  1496. 

Cliptb,  a.  Sax.    A  cleft  7727. 

CuKST,  a.  Fa.    A  key.  9991. 5. 7- 

CuNKB,  V.  Fa.    To  ring.  12986. 
v.neuU    To  tinkle.  12588. 

CupPB.  V.  Sax.    To  out  hair,  3324.— To  embrace.  10a7. 

Cupav,  (u^    Asifeolipaed.  R.5349. 
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CuxBSBD,  a4/.  Bax.    Like  a  olub.  13904. 

Cuotamm,  n.  Fb.    A  cloister.  7681.— An  ln61o8iii«i  15511. 

Clombbn,  pa.  U  plot  Climb,  r.  Sax.  3636. 

Closer,  m.  Fk.    An  inckwore.  R.  4066l 

CLoTB-LxrB.    A  leaf  of  the  bur-dook,  or  dote-bnr.  10045. 

CL0TBRBOtfMirl.jMi.8AZ.    Clotted.  2747. 

Cloub-oilotrb.    See  the  note  on  ver.  13688. 

Clodtbb,  m.  pi.  Sax.    Small  pleoee.  9897. 

Clum,  36381  This  word  aeema  to  be  formed  from  the  Sax. 
r.  Clnmian.  MtuHtare,  murmurare;  to  expreas  the 
mnmbling  nolae»  which  ia  made  by  a  congregation  in 
aocompanjlng  prajera,  which  thej  cannot  perfectly 
repeat 

CoAOULAT,  pari .  pa.  Lat.    Cnrdled.  16870. 

COCU8B01VB8.  169B8.  1734a  A  corruption  of  a  iiunlllar 
oath,  which  appears  nndiagniaed  in  ver.  12689. 

Cod,  n.  Sax.    A  bag.  12468. 

CorRB,  M.  Fa.    A  chest.  300.  8461. 

CoooB.  n.  Sax.  A  cock-boat  L.  W.  14791  See  Dn  Cangeb 
in  T.  Cooo. 

CotLoirs,  n.  p2.  Pa.    TeBtidea.  18886. 

CoiHB,  n.  Fb.    A  piece  of  numegr.  9044. 
■  A  qaince.    R.  1373. 

Conn^ady.  Fa.    Neat;  trim.  CDi  188^ 

Coxa,  n.  Lat.    Acock.    Bee  his Chabactbr,  ver.  381, 9. 

Couonnr.    See  the  n.  on  tbt.  4i06L 

CoKBwoLD,  n.  A  oookold.  How  this  word  has  been 
formed  is  dilBcnlt  to  sij,  bat  probably  It  has  some  rela- 
tion to  the  Fa.  Coeu,  In  the  best  MSS.  of  the  Caittbrp 
axniY  Talbs  it  is  constantly  spelled  as  abore;  and  is 
always*  I  believe,  to  be  pronounced  as  a  tH^yUoNe.  See 
▼er.  3154.  39M6.  679&  7196.  10130.  18316.  The  author  of 
the  Remedie  iff  Love,  ver.  888.  seq.  pretends,  that  the 
trw  ortMographie  of  this  word  Is  eokctOd,  aooording  to  a 
most  absurd  etifmoloffie,  which  he  has  there  given  of  it ; 
an  additional  proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  the  Jlcai«- 
die  qfLop€  was  not  written  by  Chauoer. 

Cou    See  the  n.  on  ver.  15821. 

Colo,  v.  Sax.    To  grow  cold.  5S99. 

CoLBR,  11.  Fa.    A  collar.  3839.  T.  V.  1658L 

Colbrbo.  parU  pa-    Collared ;  wearing  coUaca  9154. 

CoLLATioir,  n.  Fa.    A  coafereDO^  8801. 

CoLuifOB8,fi.pI.FR.  Embracea  round  theneok.T.L.IL  340. 

CoLTiBH,  a4J.  Sax.    Playful  as  a  colt  9721. 

CoLUMBUtB,  a<U>  Lat.  Belonging  to  a  dove;  dovelike. 
10015. 

CoMBRB-woBLD,  R.  An  incombranoe  to  the  world.  T.iv.  279. 

OoMBinr,  adff.  Lat.  Burnt  16279.  A  term  in  astrology, 
when  a  planet  is  not  mors  thui  8*  30^  distant  from  the 
sun.  T.  ilL  718. 

Comb  for  OoMjETH,  15710i 

CoMMBjrsAL,  n.  Fa.    A  companion  at  taldei  T.  L.  L  319l 

CoMMUMB,  R.  Fa.    Commonalty.  7946. 

CoMMUNBS,  n.pt.   Commoners;  common  people.  8511. 

CoMFAioifABLS,  a4f.  Fb.    SodiUde.  18934. 

CoMPARB  for  CoMPAaNB.  37091   See  the  notCb 

OoMPAS,  R.  Fa.  A  compass ;  a  cirdei  7Ju  Mne  eompaa, 
HAW  The  Trinity ;  an  appeUattan  borrowed,  as  it 
seems,  from  the  common  emblem  of  that  mystery,  a 
drole  droomscribing  a  triangle.— <;ootilvanoei  F.  L  461. 
Ui.80. 

COMPASMBRT,  R.  L.  W.  1414. 

CoMPAseiRO^  R.  1998. 

CoMPAsa,  V.    To  contrive.  L.  W.  1412.    He  compasbbd  kU 

thoitghL  5011.    He  contrived  in  his  thought. 
Gompxrablb,  aiS.  Fa.  14878.  as  Compaionablb. 
GoMTBRB,  R.  Fr.    A  goasip ;  a  near  friend.  678.  4417. 
Ct>MPUW,  R.  Fr.    Compile.    Bven-song ;  the  last  service  of 

the  day.  P.  154,  coL  8,  L  68.— flinging,  in  general.  4169. 
CoMPowRSD,  part  pa.    Composed;  put  togetlMr.  L.  W. 

2574.  F.  ii.  521. 
CoMPTB,  n.  Fa.    Account  R.  5086. 
CoNCBTB,  R.  Fa.  Conception ;  appsehenston.  Ba  lli.pr.  10. 
CoiR>B8CBitDB,  V.  Eb.    To  yield.  10721. 
CoRDiBB,  R.  pL  Fa.    Conduits.  R.  1414. 
CowPBCTuaB,  R.  Fa.    Composition.  13796. 
CoRrusa,  a4f.  Fa.    Confounded.  9232.  15931.   Bi  became 

to  ooirnnB,  he  eomutk  roC  U^.  P.  P.  47.  b. 


} 


Contrivance^ 


CoRjBOTB,  V.  Fb.    To  project  R.  6988. 

CoRiSAUNCB,  R.  Fb.    Undontandingi  R.  546L 

Covjuaa,  v.  Fa.    To  a^ure.  13574. 

CoNKB,  r.  Sax.    To  know  ;  to  be  aUe.    /  ekal  not  oomra 

ansuftre,  M.  118,  col.  1,  L  55k  I  shall  not  know  how,  or  be 

able,  to  answOT.    Thou  sMalt  neper^-Com  knowen.  R.  7135. 

Thou  Shalt  never  be  able  to  know. — To  eonne  thank: 

to  be  pleased,  or  obliged ;  Sfavoir  gri.  Fa.  1810.  3066. 

To  conne  maufft^,  R.  455a    To  be  displeased ;  Bpavofr 

wuUgri,    Orlg. 
CoMSBfL,  R.  Fa.    CounseL  9837. 
CoKSBRTAirr,  part  pr.  Fa.  ConeenUuU  itftkie  cwnedneete. 

182ia    Consenting  to  t  c. 
CoRBBRVB,  V.  Fa.    To  picaei'fe.  15855. 
ComwroRY,  r.  Fa.  signifies  usually  an  EcclewJastlnal  Court ; 

but  in  V.  1209a  12191.  any  court  of  justice. 
CoNBTABLBBiB,  R.  Fb.    A  Ward,  or  division  of  a  castle, 

under  the  care  of  a  constable.   R.  481a   See  Dn  CangOf 

in  V.  CONBTABOLABIUS  CASTBL 

CoNSTANTrxB,  pT,  R.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  9684. 

CoRTBKB,  R.  Sax.    Contention.  2005.  T.  V.  147a 

CoMTBicAifCB,  R.  Fb.    Appearance ;  pretence^  4419.  16738. 

Contract,  part  pa.  Lat.    Contracted.  P.  153»  ooL  2,  L  18. 

ComrBAaxACRTBS,  part.  pr.  Is  used  in  the  plural  number, 
according  to  the  French  custom.  T.  L.  L  3ia  b.  Oppos- 
ing; contradicting. 

CoNTBABiB,  V.  Fb.    To  coutradict.  6686. 

CoirTBABu>u8,  a^.  Fb.    Opposite.  6880.    Per  Terse.  6368. 

CoNTaART,  R.  Fa.    Adverssry.  1061. 

CoMTBBPMrB,  V.  Fr.    To  counterfeit;  imitate.  130.  15387. 

CoRTBovB,  V.  Fa.    To  faivent  R.  424a  7547. 

CoRTTTBBajnAL,  a^.  Lat.    Familiar.  P.  163,  col.  2, 1. 69. 

CORTURB  for  CuwrmuB.  R.  4354.  5806.  5338.  This  is  one 
of  those  licenoes>br  the  eake  qfrime,  <rf  which  see  the  n. 
on  V.  8915.  Our  author  seems  to  have  been  ashamed  of 
it,  as  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  it  in  the  Cah- 
isBBDBT  Talxb.  LydgBtc  has  besD  IcBs  scTupulotts.  See 
Trag.  9.  b.  14.  b.  84.  b. 

CopB,  R.  Fr.    Cap«.    A  doak.  13055. 

CoppB,  R.  Sax.    The  top  of  any  thing.  556.  F.  UL  7a 

CoRAOB,  R.  Fb.  Heart  S8L— Inclination.  9130l— Spirit ; 
courage.  1047.  800a 

CoRspiTBB,  R.  pi.  Fr.    Niches  for  statues.   F.iiL814. 

COROBTH  for  AOOOBDXTK.     T.  IL  1043. 

CoaoBWARX,  R.  Fb.  Cordouan.  Spanish  leather,  so  called 
from  Cordub^  1366a 

CoBDiLBaBi^  R.  pi.  Fb.  Cerddlere.  An  order  of  Friars,  so 
called  from  their  wearing  a  cord  for  a  girdle.  R.  7461. 

CoaiN KB,  pr.  R.  An.  81.  What  author  is  meant,  I  cannot 
say.  One  can  hardly  suppose  that  Chancer  had  met 
with  that  poem  of  the  antient  Corinna«  the  contempo- 
rary of  Pindar,  which  was  entitled  '£«««  tan  Oifitui 
{Fraom,  ex  Apollonio  Dpeeolo,  ap.  Bfalttair.  de  Dialect 
p.  42a  1. 4.)  nor  do  I  know  that  any  fictitious  work  upon 
the  War  of  Thebes  has  ever  been  set  forth  under  her 
name.  She  is  mentioned  by  Propertius  (2  El.  &  v.  21.) 
and  by  Statins  (Sylv.  Y.  Carm.  a  v.  1 5a)  but  neither  of 
them  takes  notice  of  her  having  written  on  the  afTairBof 
Thebes. 

Coaif  BWAiLB,  pr.  R.    CoraonaHle,  in  Bretagne.  R.  485a 

CoBRiccLBBB,  R.  Lat.  An  ofBocr  in  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment 15837.  See  PUiee.  Lex,  Ant,  JBoaa  in  v.  Comics- 
larhte, 

CoBRMUSB,  R.  Fa.    A  bagpipe.  F.  lit  ISa 

CoBRY,  a4f.  Sax.   Strong  of  the  corn,  or  malt  iaS4a  1839a 

CoaouRB,  R.  Fb.    A  crown,  or  garland.  S89a  156ea 

CoBPS,  R.  Fb.    Body.  1983a  1383a 

Corpus,  r.  Lat.  Body.  Corpue  DominL  1336a  God's 
body.    Corpue  2Iadrian,  13B9a 

CoBRraB,tr.  Fa.    Toccrrect  Bo.iv.  pr.4.  pr.  7* 

CoaaiTHPABLB,  adf.  Fa.    Conuptible.  30ia 

GoaauMPB,  r.  Fa.    To  corrupt  974a 

CoasB,  V.  Sax.    To  curse.  T.  UL  1707. 

CoBSBiRT.  R.  Fa.  A  holy  body ;  a  Saint  C.  D.  94a  ThM 
ooBBATRT  and  the  kirke.  P.  L.  44.  

CoBTBN.  part  pa.  of  Cabvb,  v.  Sax.    Cut  9686. 

Coam,  R.  FB.  A  cousin,  or  kltisman.  It  is  sometimes 
used  atiUectivelp.  744.  17150.   Allied ;  related 
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n.  Fb.    Kindred.  1»». 

CoCTAOB,  M.  Fb.    OqsI,  ezpanoe.  5831.  9001. 

Cotntx.  V.  Fb.    Togo  bX  the  oneet.  B.  K  W. 

CoenBWB,  a4f,   Coetly.  P.  IM,  ooL  9;  L  23. 

OoBnuu*  ».  A  drinUBf-TeBBel.  L.  W.  9856.  See  Du 
Geiige*  in  ▼•  OberBBu.oB. 

OoTi;  n.  Sax.    A  oottsfeb  8I74* 

— -  M.  Fb.  AooBt.  87ttL— Oofn-ABMUBs;  A  eoBtwafu 
over  Brmoiir ;  apoa  which  the  BimorlBl  eoilfiie  of  the 
weBrerwcreuniBUyembroidBrad.  1018.  S14S. 

ConDiBK,  a4f.  Fb.  Deily.  It  ia  oeed  ae  a  t^ibrtmntiM  tor 
A  quqUdUn  Offue*  JL  94101, 

CoccHB,v.  Fb.    To1«7.  16090l 

CoucHKD.  ptirt.  pa.  Laid.  IMOB.  Oodoud  wUh  p€rUt» 
9183.    Laid*  or  tiinuned  with  pearia 

CouD.  CoDDB,  pa.  C  of  OomiB.    Knew ;  wat  aUoL  9i,  5. 

.  See  the  Eamy*  tei.  n.  38.  It  ia  need  ae  uparUcipie  pa. 
P.  ]71>  coL  1,  1.  46.  So  that  inatead  of  olteay*  in  the 
note,  I  ehould  have  mid  generaUp, 

CoTBiTB,  B.  Fb.    To  ooret  R.  8178. 

Oovxit ABLB,  a4f.  Fb.  GoaTenlent ;  anitahle.  P.  148^  ooL  1» 
LIS. 

GoTBBCBXBre*  n.  pi.  Pa.   Head-oloatha.  48& 

Ootbbclb,  n.  Fb.    a  pot*Ud.  P.  ii.  984. 

GoTBBT,  a<(f.  Fb.    Seoret;  oorared.  R.61491 

Conmrn,  n.  Fa.    Seoret  oontriTanoei^  808.  R.  S790. 

Coulpb,  a.  Fb.    a  tenlt  P.  163,  eoL  9,  L  91 

Cooirr,  V.  Fa.    To  aoooiint ;  to  eateem.  4064.  41901 

CoinrrBBrxias,  n.  Fa.  A  connterpolae ;  a  wei^t  whidi 
balancoR  another.  T.  ilL  1413. 

«.  Fb.    To  oovntarpoiae.  F.  IlL  880. 

ComrrRBFLBT^  «.  Fa.    To  plead  egalnat  L.  W.  47& 

ComraBWAiTB,  v.  Fa.  To  watoh  agaiaat  M.  118,  ooL  9; 
L  86. 

CouMiouB,  n.  Fa.  CompMr.  A  oomptfaig  hoaae.  13143.— 
CompUur,    An  arithmetician.  Do.  436* 

■  361.   See  the  note. 

CouHTRBTAuxB,  h.  Fb.  A  tally  anawcrinf  ezaetly  to 
another.  Uenoe  echo  la  aald  to  anawer  at  th$  eoutUr*- 
taUk.  9088. 

OouBB,  V.  Fa.  To  ait  orooohlnf,  like  a  hraoding  ben. 
R.466. 

CoDitTBPT.   See  the  0.  on  rm.  988.  « 

CocRT-HAK.  9986L    A  oonrtier.   Homme  ds  Cour.  Fr. 

Coom,  Coona,  pa.  C  of  Goiwb.  Knew;  waa  aU*  308. 
R.763. 

H  part.  pa.    Known.  14.  8818. 

OowAanna,  n.  Fa.  Want  of  courage.  ComardtOf  8739. 
R.  9480.  Aa  to  the  etTmolotJ  of  the  a^f.  trom  which 
thia  word  haa  been  formed.  I  think  the  opinion  of 
Twyadan  and  Sonmer.  Oloaa.  ad  X.  Script  ▼.  Fridwite, 
modi  the  moat  probable^  who  derive  it  from  the  Babb. 
Lat.  Cnlum  vtrteret  to  torn  tail,  or  run  awaj.  See 
Da  Cangeb  in  t.  CuLTaarA,  and  CnLTBarAoiuic,  who 
rejaota  the  opinion  above  mentioned,  bnt  without  aog- 
gestfog  any  thing  ao  plauaibleL  Culvort,  aa  it  ia  written 
in  the  oldcet  and  beet  French  M88.  that  I  hare  aeen, 
might  eadly  be  corrupted,  according  to  the  Frendi  mode 
of  pronunciation,  into  Couart  and  Couard. 

I  hare  aomewhere  aeen  the  French  language  aerioudy 
diarged  with  indelioacy  for  lie  frequent  and  wanton  nee 
of  the  word  cut  in  oompoeitkm ;  nor  can  the  charge  be 
eaid  to  be  groundleaa.  Beaide  the  numeroua  Inatanoea 
which  will  occur  to  erery  body,  I  auapect  that  thia  mono- 
ayllable  makee  partof  a  common  and  aolemn  term  in  our 
Law,  Imported  originally  from  France.  CNlprifCaeemato 
metohavebeenaTulgarnamefmrapHfOfMr;  aperaon 
taken  by  tkat  part  which  ia  moat  ezpoaed  In  running 
away.  Hollnahed  haa  ezpreaaed  the  aame  idea  more 
delioately.  Vol.  iiL  p.  849.  The  prentitU  wore  cAvamn 
mm  BAOca  and  had  to  prieon.  And  ao  It  ia  ezpreaaed 
in  *'  Ancient  SeottUh  Poeme,*'  p.  189.  ver.  16. 

Tet  deUL  [death]  eal  tak  him  bb  thx  bak. 

OovB,  V.  Fr.    To  quiet,  to  aooth.  T.  VL  801. 
CaAFTaanAH,  ti.  Sax.    A  man  of  akill.  I899L 
Cbakb,  v.  Fr.    To  cradc.  3890. 

Crakxl.  v.  Sax.    To  quBTsr  boanely  in  alnging. 

9794.  C.N.  119. 


p.ULioa. 


CBAJKPtaii,  V.  Fa.   To  contoact  Tlolantly,  aa  the 
doee.    An.  17a 

Cbatcbijio,  n.  Sax.    SontoUng.  9838. 

CaAasn,  part  pa.  Fbl    Beraei.    Broken.  1640C. 

CBBABca,  n.  Fa.    Faith ;  beliel  6339^ 

a.  Fa.    To  borrow  money.  13919^  33,  96. 

CaxATB,parf.  pa.  X«ac.    Created.  P.  160^  ooL  9,  L  SS. 

Cbbugukd,  part  pa.    Crinded ;  etrcnlarly  fonned.  I*.  W. 
90101  FBrhi4M  from  the  Iblaiibw  Krynya.  Cirekmo* , 

Cbbpii.,  n.  Sax.    A  cripple.  T.  It.  1468. 

CaBTAan,  n.  Fa.   A  chink,  or  ererlee.   F.  lit  096. 

CoiAMwet  pari.  pr.  of  Can,  v.  Fb.    Ciylng^  R.  313B. 

Cbipb.    p.  ill.  998.  aa  CaiaPB. 

Caiaippoa,  pr.  n.  QMO.  I  And  the  title  of  a  work  In 
fancott,  0i6f.  p.  613.  to  whidi  Chanoer  naay  iiiaaililj 
allnde.  Ckt9Hppi,diecipmH^tikpmiUinJoammemeewkeo- 
«i<«a».—«nd  again  p.  1314.  Ckrpeippi  PreApieri  Uimdmtie 
8.  Joannie  Baptieta.  It  la  not  likely  that  a  PaiMcyrM 
on  the  Baptiet  ml^t  be  led  by  hie  rage  agalnat  HexoAtaa 
to  aay  aome  harah  thinga  of  women  In  i 

CaiaPB,  ad}.  Lat.    Carted.  6888. 

Cbocb,  n.  Sax.    A  oroea.  6008. 

Caoia,n.FB.    A  oroaa.  1988Sw 

Caoma,  n.  pt  Sax.    Cmmbe.  16688. 

Cbommxd,  part  pa.  Sax.    Stuffed,  < 

CaoirB,  n.  Sax.  AnoldwoBUUL48aa.  Knmle ;  Ovia  ectate. 
Kilian. 

Cbopb,  Caormr,  part  pa.  of  CanaB,  9.  Sax.  Crept.  4987. 
11918. 

Caomea,  11.  pi.  Sax.  The  axtremitiee  of  the  dboote  of 
▼egetoUea^  7.  Ifow  in  ike  crop.  163t  Now  at  tbe  tap. 
Croppe  and  rote.  T.  iL  34&  Root  and  kranA  t  tha 
of  a  thing. 

CBoeeBunr,  n.  Fa.    A  cniolble.  16SBflL 

CaoucBB,  V.  Sax.    Toaign  with  the  ( 

CaooDB,  V.  Sax.    To  above  together.  47 1& 

CaouKB,  n.  Sax.    An  earthen  pitcher.  4168. 

Cboun,  n.  Fa.  algniflee  Head.  4039.  4097. 

Caoi/ra,  fi.  Fa.    Tbe  ridge  of  the  back.  7141. 

Cnowna  PXBT.  T.  ii.  404.    Thewrinkleewhidii 
the  outer  oomera  of  tbe  eyee.    Spenaar 
mark  of  old  age  in  the  aame  manner,  BcL  19. 

And  hp  mine  eU  the  erote  hie  cknodoikwrigkL 

Cbowmbd,  part  pa.   Wearing  a  crown.    Cromntd  1 
10640.    Sovereign  malice. 

Cbull,  adf.  Sax.    Carted.  81.  3314. 

Cdccrbits,  n.  Lat.    A  gourd;  a 
gourd,  uaed  in  diatilUtiaB.  18969. 

CuLPOwa,  n.  pt  Fb.    Shreda.  881.    Log^ 

CuLvxB,  n.  Sax.    A  dove.  L.  W.  9307. 

CuppB,  n.  Fa.  A  cnp^  WiAouten  cnppe  ke  dremk  all  kie 
penance.  1IS64.  He  took  large  dranghte  of  grief;  he 
made  no  nee  of  a  cup,  but  drank  out  oi  the  pot 

CuBATioit,  n.  Fa.    Cure ;  healing.  T.  L  799.  Bo.  v  pr.  & 

CuBB, a. Fa.  Qar»  Idonoeure.  L. W.  16S.Itak»noGai«. 

CuBPxw-TiMB,  3646.  according  to  the  Conqnem'a  edict,  ii 
eaid  to  have  been  8  h.  P.  M.  Walalngbam,  ^enkiag  of 
an  event  on  the  9d  of  September,  1311.  mentione  9  b.  ae 
the  hora  ipnitegU.  It  probably  varied  with  the  aaaaana 
of  tbe  year. 

CiTRioin,  a4f.  Fb.    CarefuL  18166.  R.  6678. 

CuRTRia,  atHf.  Fa.    Courteoua.  99.  68681 

CuaTOMBB,  adf.  Fa.    Aoouatomed.  R.  4996. 

CuTTB,  Cut.  837.  847.  19797.  aeq.   See  the  n.  on  w.  83?. 


D. 

Dapps,  n.  Sax.    A  fbol.  4906.    f%ou  doteet,  oappb,  qnad 

#Ae,  dull  are  thp  wiUee.  P.  P.  S.  b. 
Daoox,  n.    A  Blip,  or  ahred.  R.  7919. 
Daoobd,  part  pa.   Cut  Into  ailpa.  P.  165,  cOL  S,  44. 
Daooino,  n.  slitting ;  cutting  Into  alipa.  P.  155,  ooL  9,  33. 
Daoom,  m.    a  alip,  or  piece.  73S3L 

DAJfAacxMB,  pr.  n.    The  country  about  Damaecua.  14013. 
— >— ^-^—  pr.  n,  43Sw    Joannea  Meeve  Damaeoean^  an 

Arabian  Phyalclan.  in  the  vruth  and  ixth 

Fabrla  BM.  Or.  t  xiiL  p.  SS& 


thte 


I 


veaaal,  dialed  like  a 


6L0SSABY. 
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Dams.  n.  Fs.  Lat.  Ihmina.  MUtnm,  Lady.  7387.  7451. 
—Mother.  3900. 

DAMPifx,  V.  Fb.    To  oondemn.  5630.  565S. 

Dan,  n.  Fb.  Lat.  Domintu.  Lord ;  was  BiltleoomnMmlj 
given  to  Monkii.  1S973.  13830^  6.  See  the  n.  on  ver. 
9684.  It  ia  alflo  prefixed  by  Chanoer  to  the  names  of 
other  perMma  of  all  ^rte.  DanArcite.  8893.  Dt^nBur- 
fulL  1531&    IkMCaUm.  14977. 

Dancx,  n.  Fa.  The  okU  dance.  478. 19013.  The  old  gamei 
See  R.  430a  T.  lil.  e9&  The  French  have  the  aame 
phrase^    EUe  tfait  auex  de  la  vieille  danse.  Ck>tgraveL 

Damobb,  m.  Fb.  a  dangerous  iltuatlon.  in  danger.  66&. 
See  the  note ;  and  R.  1470.— Coyness ;  sparingness.  R> 
1 147.  T.  IL  384.    With  danger.  6I03L    Sparingly. 

Danobboub,  aiy.    Difficult ;  sparing.  619.  6733. 

Da:ttb,  pr.  n.  6708.  14771.  L.  W.  380.  F.  L  450.  See  the  n. 
on  ver.  6710.  and  Oloas.  in  y.  LAVBNnxB. 

Dafplb-Obat.  13B1S.  The  colour  which  Is  oaUed  in  Fb. 
PammeU.    See  yer.  618. 

Dabb,  v.  Sax.    To  starei  13033. 

Dabbs,  pr.  n.  of  a  tuppoeed  Historian  of  the  Trojan  war. 
F.  m.  379.  Du.  107a 

Dabbbinb,  p.  Fb.  Deerener.  Lat.  DeratUmare*  Tb  con- 
test. 1611.  1633. 

Dabt,  h.  Sax.  A  spear,  or  Javelin.  The  dart  it  tette  up 
fw  wirginitee.  5657.  There  is  an  allusion  to  the  same 
custom  in  Lydg.  Trag.  96. 

And  oft  it  happeneth,  he,  that  hath  bestron, 
Doth  not  Ihe  spere  like  his  desert  possede. 

Dasbw,  pr.  t.  pL  ot  Dass,  v.  Sax.    Grow  dim-sighted. 

169801 
Daunt,  v.  Fb.    To  conquer.  P.  152,  ooL  1,  L  lOi  R.  4764. 

That  US  toith  love  wm$  daunted  be.    Orlg.  4444.  Q^ipar 

amours  ne  soit  domptes. 
Dawb,  v.  Sax.    To  dawn.  1678.  9716. 
Dawbhixo,  m.  Sax.    Day-break.  14888.  L.  W.  9183. 

Dawbs,  n.  pi.  for  Dayxs.  11492.  The  Saxon  J  la  frequmtly 

expressed  by  w  m  well  as  by  p. 
Datb,  n.  Sax.    Day ;  Time.  9012.    At  my  dap.  16496.    At 

the  day  appointed  to  me.    To  graunt  Mm  dapet  of  the 

remenant.  11879L    To  permit  him  to  pay  the  remainder 

at  certain  days,  by  instalments. 
Dbaubat,  part  pa.  Lat.    Gilded.  B.  K.  598L 
Dbbatb.  v.  Fb.    To  light    13707. 
Dsbovaibb,  a4^  Fa.     Courteous.  M.  118,  ooL  9,  L  37, 

Gentle.  Bo.  L  m.  5. 
DncopBD,  part  pa.  Fb.    Cat  down.  R.  84a 
Dbcobatb,  pr.  H.    Deooratus.  Bo.  iii.  pr.  4. 
Dkdb,  v.  Sax.    To  grow  dead.  F.  HL  44. 

part.  pa.    Dead.  7090. 

Dbdubt.  a4f.  Sax.    Devoted  to  death.  11352.  Ba  v.  pr.  6. 
Dbduit.  n.  Fb.    Pleasure  2179. 
DsrAiT,  Dbtajtbd,  part.  pa.  Fb.    Wasted.  T.  T.  618. 
Dbfamx,  n.  Fb.    Infamy.  14467. 

V.  Fm.    To  make  infamous.  3149.  . 

Dbfavtb,  m.  Fb.    Want.  Bo.  iiL  pr.  3.    DarAUTKa,  pL 

Defects.  7392. 
DsrsroB,  v.  Fb.    To  forbid.  7416.  1693B:— To  ransom.  R. 

7088. 
DxvBifCB,  n.  Fb.    Prohibition.  T.  iii  138. 
DsFTif isHJB,  V.  Fb.    To  define ;  to  make  a  definition  of. 

Bo.  V.  pr.  1. 
Dbobbb.  b.  Fb.   a  stair,  or  let  of  steps.  R.  45.— Rank  in 

lifei  9801. 
DKiDBir,  pa.LpLot  Dbtk,  v.  Sax.    Died.  748& 
DBiif B  for  Dbixx,  it^f.  m.  of  Dbyb,  v.  Sax.    To  difr  L.  W. 

1179L 
Dbimoob,  atlj.  Fb.    DisdahifhL  3930. 
Dbixtbb,  n.  Fb.    Value  *,  a  thing  of  valnei    Hath  deintee. 

4.159.    Values  highly.    Told  no  deinUe  of-  679a    Set  no 

value  upon.    It  Moot  deintee.  8988.    It  was  a  valuable 

thfaig.    See  also  T.  iL  164. 
DBrNTBOOB. a<^    Choice;  valuable.  8141. 
DxfB,  fi.  Fb.    Bee  the  n.  on  ver.  378* 
DxL,  n.  Sax.  A  part  Never  a  del.  3066.  Not  a  bit.  Everp 

d«L  3369.    Every  part 
Dai^,  V.  Sax.    To  divide.  7831. 


Dbubbbb,  v.  Fb.    To  deliberate.  M.  118,  ooL  2. 1. 12.  T. 

iv.  169L 
DBJ.1CACIB,  11.  Fb.    Pleasure.  14397. 
Dkucbs,  n.  pi.  Fb.    Delighta.  15471. 
Dbub,  a4f.  Fa.   Delid.    Thin;  slender.  Bo.  1.  pr.  1. 
Dblit.  n.  Fb.    Delight  7457. 
Dbutablb,  adj.  Fa.    Delectable.  7938.  8075. 
Dblivbb.  adff.  Fa.    Nimble.  84.    Coi\f.  Am.  177.  b. 
Dbliybbly,  adv.    Quickly.  15422. 
DBLiVKBNBsa,  fi.  Fb.    Agility.  M.  110,  coL  1,  L  66. 
Dblvb.  v.  Sax.    To  dig.  638. 
Dbldty,  n.  Lat.    Deluge.  Bo.  ii.  pr.  6. 
DxMAiHB,  V.  Fb.    To  manage.  F.  ii.  461. 

n.  Fb.    Management  14563. 

Dbmx,  v.  Sax.    To  Judge.  1353. 

Dbmoniak,  n.  Fb.    One  possest  by  a  devil.  7892. 

Dbnt,  n.  Sax.    A  stroke.  F.  iL  26b    See  Dirt. 

DaifWBBx,  M.  Doubt  St.    This  interpretation  suits  well 

enough  with  the  only  passage  in  which  I  have  found 

this  word.    T.  L.  1 323.  b.  but  I  should  be  glad  to  see 

some  other  instance  of  the  use  of  it 
De  par  dieux  jeo  aeeente.  4459.    In  God's  name  I  agree. 
Dxpabt,  v.  Fb.    To  part ;  to  distribute.  7796. 
DBPBiifT,  part.  pa.  Fa.    Painted.  12884. 
Dbquacb,  v.  To  shake  down,  q?  T.  L.  ii.  387.  b. 
Dbbb,  v.  Sax.    To  hurt  1894.  10564.  14007. 

a4j.  Sax.    Dear.  9465. 

Dbbbuno,  n.  Sax.    Darling.  3791. 

Dbbbwobth,  atHf.  Sax.    Preck)us ;  valued  at  a  hlc^  rate. 

Bo.  IL  pr.  1. 
DSBMB.  adj.  Sax.    Secret  390a  3997- 
Dbbrb,  eomp.  ot  Dkbb.    Dearer.  145a  T.  L  174. 
DBS,  F.  ill.  97a    As  Dbis. 
Dbscbnsobib,  w.  Fb.    A  vessel  used  in  Chemlstiy  for  the 

extraction  of  oils  per  dMCCfWusi.  16960. 
Dbscbivbn,  it\f.  m.  Fb.    To  describe.  10364. 
Dasxaoua,  adj,  Fb.    Eager.  10337. 
Db8oi«at,  parU  pa.  Lat.    Abandoned ;  dlatteHad.  698& 
Dbspitb,  n.  Fb.    Malicious  anger.  940. 
DBSPntraa,  a4f.    Angry  to  excess.  634a 
DBaprroDSLT,  adv.    Angrily.  8411. 
Dbspou^x,  v.  Fb.    To  andresa.  8250. 
Dbst^ibb,  v.  Fb.    To  vex ;  to  constrain.  1818.  171ia 
DBsntXB,  n.  Fb.    A  war-horse.    Lat.  Dextrariue.  13841. 
Dbbtbib,  Dbbikuib.  v.  Fb.    To  destroy.  1338.  17110— C.  IK 

1605.  Deeeried  should  be  Deetried. 
DxTBBMiNAT,  part.  pa.  Lat.    Fixed ;  detennined.  7041. 
Dbttblbs,  a4f.    Free  from  debt  684. 
DxTB,  a<^.  Sax.    Deaf.  16764. 
DxviNnro,  n.  Fb.    Divination.  2583. 
DavisB,  n.  Fb.    Direction.  818.  R.  1974. 
r.  Fb.    To  direct ;  to  order.  141&  1427.— To  relata, 

7486.  7938^^At  point  deviee.  368%    A  point  devie^.  Fb. 

With  the  greatest  exactness. 
Dkvoib,  n.  Fb.   Dn^.  860a   Wele  (hei  ttode  and  did  ther 

DBVBBB.  P.  L.  331. 

Dbv,  k.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  14869. 

Dbyb,  v.  Sax.    To  die.  6867.  72ia 

Dbvbb,  n.  Sax.    A  Dyer.  364. 

DiAPBBo,  part  pa.  Fa.    Divenlfled  with  flourishes,  Ac. 

216a  R.  934. 
Dices,  v.  Sax.  To  dig;  to  sunound  with  a  ditch.  L. W.  708. 
Dn>B  for  Dixox.  6547. 

pa.  t  of  Da  V.  Sax.  3421.  Didbm,  pa.  tpL  7073^  12901. 

DzB,  V.  Sax.    To  tinge.  R.  1706. 

DiBTB,  n»  Fa.    Dafly  food.  437. 

DirvAMX,  n.  Fb.  Bad  reputation.  8416. 8606.  See  Dbfahx. 

DiOBNTABLB,  at^  Lat.    Ba«y  to  be  digested.  439. 

DxoBsnvBB,  n.  pL  Fb.    Thhigs  to  help  digestion.  14967* 

Dienr,  v.  Sax.    To  diqiosa  14447.— To  dress.  634a  17861. 

See  ver.  1083& 
DiOHB,  a4f.  Fb.  Worthy.  2218. 6198.— Proud;  disdainful.  619i 
DiKB,  V.  Sax.    To  dig ;  to  make  ditehes.  638. 
DuATATiow,  fi.  Fb.    Enlargement  4662. 
Dnrr.  n.  SAx.    as  Dbivt.    Thonder-dinU  6858.  T.  V.  1604. 

A  stroke  of  thunder. 
DuMooBTOBa.  pr.n.  of  a  Greek  writer  on  Plante,  whose 

work  is  extant  432. 
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DmAMUT,  n.  Fk.    Dtoordv.  P.  16B,  ooL  1, 1.  €f. 

DlftATAUMCB,  V.  PR.     TO  dtlTB  bttck.  T.  11.  611. 

I>raATBirruRBp  n.  Fr.  Hlafortune.  T.  ir.  297. 
D18U.AMB,  V.  Pr.    To  dear  from  blame.  T.  iL  17* 
DiaooMrrrcRB,  n.  Fr.    Defeat.  Iflia 
DiacoMraBT,  n.  Fr.    Diepleasme.  lim. 
DinoMFORTSir,  v.  Pr.    To  dleoouragew  S706. 
DfBOOTBMTB,  Miff.  Fr.    At  ditc09erU.  P.  W,  ooL  S,  L  81. 

Uncovered.    A  duetmvert 
DuonifocB,  a4f.  Pr.    DiadainlUL  R.  741  i. 
DiBSWCRssa,  n.  Pr.    DlmiaaUon.  B.  K.  90& 
V.  ntuU  Fr.    To  deoreaae.  Bo.  t.  pr.  6. 


DrarravRR,  n.  Fik    Defonnlty.  SMS. 

DiRHBRrrao,  part,  pa,  Fr.    DIelnlMrited ;  abrlyped  of  poa* 

•eedooa.  8988.  L.  W.  106SL 
DiaBBTXLB,  parL  pa.  Pa.   Wlih  hair  haaftaig  looae^  (Bft. 

Diajonrr,  n.  Fr.    A  diffloolt  rftnatiaa.  9954. 13341. 
DuoBBiaAifT,  part  jm.  Fr.    Dlaobedient.  A.  P.  499. 
DnoRDBursD,  part  pa.  Fa.  Dieorderly.  P.  ISft,  ooL  9,  L  & 
DiaoRonrATB,  at^f^  Lat.    Dieorderly.  P.  188.  ocA.  1,  L  14. 
DiaonittirAUNca,  n.  Fr.    Inefularity.  P.  L  97. 
DnrARAttB,  n.  Fa.    A  dlaparagemeiit.  8784. 
DiBPBif  ca,  M.  Fa.    Expeooe.  44&  0848. 
DiepBRANCBp  n.  Fa.    Deepair.  T.ILUa 
Dremoca,  ac^    Angry  to  exoeeb  818.  See  DawRoWb 
DiaPLaaANCB,  n.  Fa.    DIapleaaaie.  R.  9438i 
DiarowB,  v.  Lat.    To  dispoee.    Bo.  It.  pr.  6. 
DiaroaT»  m.  Pa.   Deport    Bport ;  diTeraion.  777> 

V.    lb  dlTert    T.  tU.  liaa 

DnPRBiBDVo,  part  pa.  Fa.  Underraloinff.  M.  1 16^  ool.  1,  L  34. 
Dnrunaoir,  n.  Fa.    Diepote.  9348.  11902.    Tlu  eUrgU  </ 

th€  south  mads  a  Dispimeooic.  P.  L.  300i 
ThtrnvULj,  adv.  Irrefrularly.  R.  4800. 
DiaBiMiTLs,  V.  Fa.    To  diasemble.  17998L 
Duaamuiroa.  n.  pt  Pa.    DlaeembUngii  1O590l 
Dneorao,  part  pa.  Fa.    Dinonant.  R.  4948. 
Ddtainb»  v.  Fr.    To  dlaooloiir ;  to  take  awaj  the  ooloar. 

T.  U.  84a  L.  W.  974. 
DcariNCT,  v.  Lat.    To  dietiDgQialL   R.  8190. 
DuTiwouao,  part  pa.  Pft.    Disttngniabed.  Bo,  it  pr.  8. 
DnrouRBum,  jm.  t.  Fr.    Dlatorbed.  R.  1713. 
DnTRarxa,  n.  Pr.    To  oonatrain.  P.  148«  ooL  9, 1.  90*  See 

DB8TRB11VS. 
DnrnouaLB,  v.  Pa.  To  dSetnrb.  P.  148;  ooL  1,  L  99.  Do.  884 
DieruaiTB,  v.  Fa.    To  turn  aaldeb    T.  lU.  718. 
Dnrxp  V.  Pa.    To  dlotate ;  to  write.    R.  8788. 
Drraa,  n.  pi.  Pa.    Sayingip  dittiei.  P.  11.  114. 
DiTUB,  pr.  n.    Diotya  Cretenala.  P.  UL  379^ 
DivBRaXp  adj.  Pr.    Different  4831. 

.  V.  To  dlTeralfy.    T.  ilL  1768. 

DfriM B,  n.  for  Divinitp.    R.  8488. 

DiTiifiBTRS,  n.  Fr.    A  dlTine.  9813. 

Do,  V.  Sax.    See  the  Bamy,  Ac.  n.  37. 

—  for  Dow,  part  pa.  M.  120,  ooL  I»  L  34. 

DoAiro,  pari.  pr.   Doing.  R.  9706. 

DoQBRBL,  a4f.  derlTed,  I  eappoeeifrom  Dopi  m  that  1U«M- 

doffsrel  in  rer.  1S86&  may  be  tmdenrtood  to  mean  idiat 

InPrenebmightbeoalled  AiHMdedkJM.   See  CotgtBTe^ 

in  V.  Caiair.    ••  Chose  ds  dbim  /  A  panltiie  thing ;  a 

trifle ;  traah,  tmmperle.** 
Do4M>B  roa  tmb  Bowb.  8861, 9888.  A  dcg  naed  in  diootbig. 
DoKX,  n.  Sax.    A  duok.  367& 
D01.B,  R.  Sax.  aa  Dau  R.  9364. 

,  n.  Pa.    Grief,  mourning.    R.  99881 

DoLTXN,  part  pa*  of  Dbltb,  v.  Sax.  Buried.  4070l 

DoMBB,  adj.  Sax.    Dumb.  776L 

DoMB,  11.  Bax.    Judgement,  opinion.  I0989L 

DoMBSMAN,  M.  Sax.    a  judge.  14406. 

DoMxr,  n.  A  grammar;  the  elementa  of  any  art;  from 

iEUua  Donatua,  a  Roman  Grammarian,  whoae  introdno- 

tlon  to  the  Latin  language  {inter  QraiMa.  Vet  Putsch,  p. 

1736.)  was  coounonly  read  in  idioola.    T.  L.  ii.  f oL  338. 

Then  dravs  I  me  among  drapers,  my  dorvt  to  lerne. 

P.  P.  93.  b. 
Domfow,  pr.  n.  8798L    See  the  note ;  and  P.  P.  44  b. 
DomfR,  Dow.  adj.  Sax.    Of  a  brown  or  dun  colour.  T.  U. 

908.  A.  P.  334. 


Douuinr,  port  pr.  Pa.  Fixed ;  ready.  SS8.  Les 

qui  U  dormoleot  d  Fanere.    Proiamrt,  ▼.  lit  e.  Si. 
DoRToca,  a.  Fa.    A   donnitory,  or  common 

room.  7437.    * 
Doasiw,  n.  Pa.    A  doaoD.  880. 
DoaaBR,  N.  Fa.    A  baaket  to  be  eaxried  on  the 

iii.850. 
Dora.  V.  Sax.   To  be  fooUah,  through  age  or  otb4 

9316.  16461. 
DoTB,  Imp.  m.9per.  p).  of  Do.  8831.  Do  ye. 
Doucxo.  F.  iU.  131.  may  perhapebea  corruption  of  Itmtette, 

which  la  the  name  of  a  musical  inetnunenU  in  a  poem 

of  lordgate'a.  Ma  BodL  Fairf.  16. 

"  There  were  Irumpes  and  tnunpeles, 
"  Lowde  diallps  and  ooocBTBa." 

DooeHTBBH,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Daughter*.  4183S. 

Dootakcb,  m.  Pa.    Doubt.  T.  iv.  963. 

DoCTB,  V.  Fa^    To  fear.  R.  1069. 

Dootblbbs,  DoOTBLBa,  adp.    Without  doubt  9689L  4811. 

Dovrous,  a4f.    Doubtful.  T.  ir.  969. 

D*outre  mere.  Pa.    From  beyond  aea.  Du.  983. 

DowAiRB,  n.  Fa.    Dower.  8794. 

Draodb,  Drao,  pa.  t  ^  part  of  Drbob,  a.  Sax.  Feared. 
18483.  7IM8. 

Draf,  n.  Sax.  Thinga  thrown  away,  aa  unfit  for  maali 
food.  17346. 

Draf^ak.  4804.    A  eaek  full  of  draffe. 

DaATTT,  a4t/t>  Sax.    Of  no  more  ralne  than  dralTe^  laKl. 

DRAOoaa.  n.  pj.  Fa.    Drugs.  428. 

Drbds,  m.  Sax.  Fear;  Doubt  Withouten  droie.  4449. 
Without  doubt    Out  ikfdrede.  8313.    Out  of  doubt 

V.  Sax.  To  fear.  9885.    Daxo.  pa.  1 80S&  for  Draa. 

DaBOBrujL,  04^.    Tlmoroua.  1481.  11691. 

Drrdblbb,  ado.    Without  doubt  T.  L  108& 

DRBiifT,  pa.  t  4  part  of  Drbhcbx.  Drowned.  1I690L.  3S8a 

Drbrcbb,  v.  Sax.    To  drown.  3617. 

V.  n/euU  Sax.    To  be  drowned.  3881.  8343. 

DRXRXNBaaB,  n.  Sax.    Sorrow.  R.  4798. 

DaxBT,  adj.  Sax.    Sorrowf  uL  T.  i.  la 

Danaa.  v.  Fa.    To  addrcas;  apply.  8883. 

DaarcBB,  v.  act  Sax.    To  tcx  ;  to  trouble.  T.  IL  1471* 

Dbbtchbd,  part.  pa.  Oppreaeed ;  troubled.  14883.  Conf. 
^Ni.79. 

DaxTCHB,  «.  iMMt  Sax.  Tb  delay.  T.  li.  1964  It.  1446L 
CoV.  Am.  178. 

Drbvcriro,  n.  Delay.  T.  ilL  888. 

Drib,  v.  Sax.    To  Buffer.  R.  4390.  7484  T.  ▼.  964  296. 

DRira,  «.  Sax.    To  drireu  R.  1874. 

DaiiffKButa,  adj.  Sax.    Without  drink.  T.  it  718. 

Dronkblbw,  adj.  Sax.  Oiren  to  drink.  769S.  lS499i  PJ*.  4U 

DRomcBv,  part  pa.  of  Drihx.  v.  Sax.   Drunk.  7481. 

Droooh,  pa.  t  of  Draw,  v.  Sax.  Draw.  T.  V.  1867.  L.  W. 
1487. 

DaoTT,  o^^.  Sax.    Dirty.  P.  186,  ooL  1, 1. 63. 

DauBRiB,  n.  Pr.    Courtahlp ;  gallantry.  13893.  R.  844 
A  miatreab  R.  8064    See  Do  Cange,  in  t.  DaosARiA. 

The  reader  may  perhapa  be  not  diq>leaaed  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing denriptian  of  a  Dmt  or  Lener,  by  Ouillcm 
Aomar  a  Prorenfal  poet  MS.  Crofta.  fbl.  ccrmu 

Ben  paoe  ama  dntf,  ql  non  ee  geloa» 
Bt  paoe  ama,  qi  non  eit  airoe, 
Bt  pace  ama,  ql  non  « iolett&^ 
Et  paoe  ama,  qi  non  fa  tradoa : 
Mala  Taut  d  amor  ql  ben  eit  enveloa 
Un  doll  plorar  non  fait  qatom  ria. 

Qaat  en  Ii  quier  meroe  en  genoOlot, 
E  la  mi  colpa  etmi  met  oehaaaoe, 
Bt  1  aigua  m  cur  aval  per  mer  lo  via, 
Et  ela  m  fiii  un  regard  amoros, 
Et  eu  U  baia  la  budm  da  ola  amdoa, 
Adone  mi  par  ua  ioi  de  paradia. 

Druoox,  v.  Sax.    To  drag.  1418. 

DoaaBD,  part  pa.  Sax.  Created  a  knight  P.  184»  eoL  1. 
L  94  The  phraae  la  derired  from  the  stroke,  with  a 
aword  or  otherwiae,  which  waa  alwaya  a  principal  caev- 
mony  at  the  creation  of  a  knight  if  tDnfttem,  laland. 
algniflea  fo  «(riJk«.  Thia  ftroto  in  IPrmioh  waa  celled  £a 
eoUs.   Bern  L'OrdenedsCheoateriOt'paxB.'Ub  dm  TMagla^ 
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▼er.  S44.  teq.  pablidied  by  >L  Barbftan.  l/W*  •ad  Du 

Cange,  in  v.  Axapa  Miutaru. 
DvsnuB»  n.  Fa.    Duty ;  what  is  due  to  any  ana.  6934.  6973> 
VvuLM,  V.  act.  6ijc    To  make  dull.  16561. 

V.  neui.  6ax.    To  grow  dull.  R.  479SL 

Jhtn  is  in  the  mirt.  16854.    See  Bap's  Proverbial  Similiee, 

I».2ia  Ai  dull  at  Jhtn  in  the  mire.    I  suppoee  i>«n  was 

a  nickname  given  to  the  Aas,  from  hie  ooloor,  as  well  ae 

BumelL   See  the  n.  on  ver.  15318. 
DcBB,  V.  Fb.    To  endure.  1363.  11148. 
DvaaflBS,  n.  Fa.   Hardship ;  severity.  R.  3547. 
DuacaSk  pa.  U  Sax.    Grew  dark,  or  dim.  S806. 
Dirraa.  306S.  as  Duaraa. 

DwALS*  n.  Sax.    A  sleeping-potion.  4159.  C.  L.  988. 
Dwaixuca,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Delays.  Bo.  L  m.  1.  Mar€U.  Orig. 
DworxD*  part.  pa.  Sax.    Wasted.  R.  360. 


EABXDb parLpa.    non^^ed.  F. i.  485.    See Eaa. 

Ebraxkb,  adj.    Hebrew.  49091 

£ocLK8L4kaT,  H.  An  eoclestastical  person.  710.— The  book 
of  Eocleeiastesb  or  Eodesiasticus.  6233. 

EcHS,  oiU.  Sax.  iBloe.  Baoh  one*  eveiy  one,  of  any  num- 
ber. 38l  662.  1134. 

V.  Sax.  To  add.  F.  ill.  975.--Toadd  to ;  to encrease 

T.L706. 

Eoippx,  pr.  n.  CEdipos.  T.  Iv.  300. 

EFracr,  n.  Fa.    Snbetanoe.  7033.  9272. 

Err.  adp.  Sax.    Again.  1671.  6212.  10945. 

Eftboxx,  ErrsoHsa,  adv.  Sax.  Soon  after ;  presently. 
3489.  53Sa6390. 

EoAuraa,  n.  Fa.    EqnaUty.  P.  169,  ooL  1,  L  5. 

Eoaa,  Eoaa,  a4f.  Fa.    Sharp.  P.  148,  col.  2, 1.  60.  R.  217. 

Eoos,  V.  Sax.    To  indte.  P.  168,  coL  1,  L  68. 

Ecoamirr,  n.  Sax.    Inoitement  6262. 

EoGiNO.  n.  10U08.  ae  EaoxMXirr. 

EoaKMOura,  n.  Fa.    Agrimony.  16968. 

EiRxfor  Aias.  3473. 

EisKL,  II.  Sax.  Tinegar.  R  917.  But  eee  Br.  Ra  cxir. 
FjriMSKir  apntl  other  alegar^— AnA  cxv.  Vm^tgar  other 
aytell. 

Elat.  part  pa.  Lat.    Elated.  14173. 

Eu>K,  i».  Sax.    Old  age.  6797>  10064. 

■  r.  Sax.    To  make  old.  R.  381, 9.— v.  neut.  To  grow 

old.  R.38fi. 

Ei.X!roB,  adj.  Strange.  6781.  See  the  note;  but  I  much 
dbtrust  the  etymology  there  propoeed  from  Gloss.  Ur. 
In  ver.  13162,  it  seems  to  signify  Dull,  Chearleu  ;  as  in 
P.  P.  111.  b.  Bevjf-chered  I  yede,  and  aLBKoa  in  herte. 
And  so  perhaps  it  should  be  tmderstood  in  the  passages 
quoted  from  C.  N.  115b  and  P.  P.  3  b.  and  46  b. 

ELBJfOBNaasa,  n.  R.  7406.  in  the  Orig.  Souep;  Care; 
trouble. 

Elvx,  n.  Sax.    A  witoh.  6174.— A  faery.  6456. 

ELr-QUBKa.  B.    Queen  of  elvee  or  faeries.  6442.  13720, 4. 

Eli.  pr.  n.  7472.  seems  to  be  put  for  Eua.  See  1  Kings,  c  19. 

Elib,  pr.  n.  Elijah.  7698.  The  Carmelites  pretmd  that 
Elijah  was  the  founder  of  their  order. 

EuBBB,  pr.  n.    Blisha,  the  dinoiple  of  Eliijah.  7698. 

KX.E.BS,  adv.  Sax.  Else.  377*  1163.  Elks  what.  F.  iii.  651. 
Any  thing  else.    JSUMieAcr.  21 1&  13620.    Elsewhereu 

Elvish.  a«(/.  Sax.  Faery-like;  fantastick.  16219.  16310.— 
In  ver.  13633,  it  seems  to  dgnifie  *hp,  reserved. 

Embbusb.  v.  Fb.    To  beautifle.  L.  W.  1736. 

Emboldb.  v.  Fb.    To  make  bold.  C.  L.  1 147- 

EMBoysBBMBirr,  n.  Fa.    Ambush.  M.  118,  ooL  2, 1. 66. 

EMBftotJDBD.  part  pa.  Fa.    Embroidered.  88.  L.  W.  119. 

Emk.  n.  Sax.    Unde.  T.  il.  162. 

Emfobth.  prep.  Sax.  Even  with.  Emtobtb  my  might 
2237.  Even  vrith  my  might ;  with  all  my  power.  Em* 
fOBTR  my  wit  T.  ii.  243.  To  the  utmost  of  my  under- 
standing: It  is  a  oorruption  of  epenpopSy  which  occurs 
at  length  in  P.  P.  66.  b.  BvawroaTU  with  thptelfe,  and 
108.  b.    He  did  equitie/»r  all,  avBMroRTH  his  power. 

EMPsraa.  v.  Fa.    To  impair ;  hurt  10072. 

EMFxat»,  n.  Fa.    Empress.  68S8.  11360. 


EMPLAsma,  r.  Fa.    To  plaioter  over.  10I71> 

Empub,  v.  To  infold ;  to  involve.  Bo.  v.  m.  1.  Implieat 
Orig. 

Empoisovbb,  n.  Fa.    A  poisoner.  12828. 

EMPRBsea,  V.  neut  Fa.    To  crowd.  9462.  16539. 

Emprisb,  n.  Fa.    Undertaking.  2642. 

Emptb,  v.  Sax.    To  empty.  16908. 

Enbattbixbd,  part  pa.  Fa.  Indented,  like  a  battlement. 
14866. 

Embibi.vo,  part  pr.  Lat.    Imbibing.  16S82. 

Enbosbo,  part  pa.  Fa.  Embosqui.  Sheltered  in  a  wood. 
DU.363L 

Enbossbo,  part  pa.  Fa.    Emboss^.    Raised.  L.  W.  1198. 

Enbbacb,  v.  Fa.    To  take  hold  of.  8288. 

EiraBAii>B.  V.  Fa.    To  embroider.  L.  W.  2340. 

EiffCBMSB.  n.  Fa.    Incense.  2279L 

. v.  Fa.  To  bum  inoense.  15863.  To  bum  incense 

to.  16880. 

EwcBAuriiro,  ii.  Fa.    Heat.  P.  168.  col.  1, 1. 17. 

EHCHBBOiff.  N.  Fa.  Cause ;  occasion.  10770.  M.  1 16,  ool.  2,  L  48. 

EnooRFoanrG.  part  pr.  Fa.    Incorporating.  16883. 

Endblono.  prep.  Sax.  Along.  9680. 11304.— adv.  Length- 
ways. ig8& 

EjfDBTTBO,  part  pa.  Fb.    Indebted.  16209: 

ENDrra,  v.  Fa.    To  dictate ;  relate.  2743. 

EvDoun.  r.  Fa.    To  doubt ;  to  fear.  R.  1664 

EiroaiB.  V.  Sax.    To  suflTer.  G.  L.  727.  941. 

Enbb,  pr.  n.    .fnesa.  4484. 

EwBiooe.  pr.  n.    Virgil's  iEneis.  16365b 

Elf  PAMnrBD.  part  pa.  Fa.    Hungry.  L.  W.  2418. 

Ehpbctb,  v.  Fa.    To  infect  10441. 

— — —  part  pa.    Infected.  C.  L.  217« 

EwFoacB,  V.  Fa.    To  strengthen.  6822. 

Bkpobcbd,  part.  pa.  Constrained  by  force.  P.  169.  eol.  2, 1. 18. 

Enwortunb.  v.  Fb.  To  endow  with  a  certain  fortune. 
CM.  106. 

BNOBNDauBB,  11.  Ftu    Generation.  6716.  671 9L 

EiTODrBD,  part  pa.  Fa.    Racked ;  tortured.  15066. 

E?rox.uTi]ro.  16234.  Rather  ENLtrrura.  Stopping  with  day. 

Enobboob,  v.  Fb.    To  aggravate.  P.  169,  ool.  2.  L  32. 

Engbbvb.  v.  Fa.    To  hurt  R.  3444 

En BAUNSB,  V.  Fa.    To  raise.  1436. 

Emhaubsbo.  part  pa.    Raised.  9248. 

EirnohT,  V.  Fa.    To  exhort  2863. 

ENI.ACBO,  part  pa.  Fa.    Entangled.  Bo.  v.  pr.  1. 

EifxaNoouaBD,  part  pa.  Fa.  Faded  vrith  languor.  R.  79091 

ENLBVBir,  num.  Sax.    Eleven.  17317. 

Enluminb.  v.  Fb.    To  illuminate.  7908. 

Emoimt.  part  pa.  Fa.    Anointed.  2963. 

Enbblbd,  part  pa.  Fa.    Sealed  up ;  kept  secret.  T.  v.  161. 

Enspibb,  v.  Fb.    To  inspire.  6. 

ENStma.  0.  Fa.    To  assure.  12077.  12971. 

Entailb,  n.  Fa.    Shape.  R.  162. 3711. 

Entailbd,  part.  pa.  Fa.    Carved.  R.'  140. 

EirrAi>BKTB,  V.  Fa.    To  excite.  Bob  v.  pr.  6b 

EFrTBfro,  V.  Fa.    To  attend.  6867.  11001. 

Enteivdbiibmt.  n.  Fa.    Understanding.    T.  iv.  1696. 

Entbmtb,  n.  Fa.    Intention.  1489i 

ENTBBTir.  adi.  Fa.    Attentive.  9165. 

EMTBacuANOBDBN,  pa.  t  pL  Fb.    Exchanged.  T.  lit  1374. 

EwTBBMBPi.BP,  part  pa.  Fa.    Intennixed.  R.  906b 

Entbrjoctb,  v.  Fa.    To  interpose.  6416.  R.  9966. 

Entbrpart.  v.  Fb.    To  share.  T.  L  593. 

Entbtthbd.  part  pa.  Fa.  Enlaehi.  It  is  applied  indiffer- 
ently to  things  and  persons  marked,  or  endowed,  with 
good  or  bad  qualitiesu  Enteteked  and  defouUd  with  pvet 
Bo.  iv.  pr.  a  Stained  and  defiled  with  eviL— T)k«  best 
entetehed.  T.  v.  832.    Endowed  with  the  best  qualities. 

Eirraaa.  n.  Fa.    Entry.  1986. 

Entrxmbbs,  n.  p;.  Fa.  "  Choice  dishes  served  in  between 
the  conrsee  at  a  feast.  Cotg."  R.6831. 

Emtrikb.  v.  Fr.    To  deceive.  R.  1642. 

To  intangle.  A.  F.  40a 

Entvnbd,  part  pa.  Fa.    Tuned.  123. 

ENTUifBS,  fi.  pt  Fa.    Songs ;  tunes.  Du.  309i 

EifVBif iHB.  V.  Fa.    To  poison.  6056. 

EnvBiruujro,  n.    Poisoning.  9834. 

Envib,  v.  Fr.    To  vie ;  to  oontend.  £724.  Do.  406. 

B  R 
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BwiMMr,  otfr.  Fk.    Ateot  C.  L.  lOSl.  Cmi/:  Am.  UBi  b. 

».  Ffc    To  ■nroaiid.  R.  7087* 

EmroLDrsD.  porC  fia.  Piu    Wrmpt  up.  U87IIL 

EiTTTivBii   See  the  n.  on  vcr.  SO. 

EpUtolU,  Lat.    Bpiittfla.  447& 

EQinff>oi.Biccai,  ».  pi.  Pa.    E^ivaloBta.  R.  71M. 

Em  oJr.  Sax.    Befora.  37S7.— B«fat«  that.  4199.  983Bi 

EaAKDS,  «.  Sax.    A  niwMge ;  an  cRaal  Do.  191 

Baa,  V.  Pa.    To  plough.  888. 

Eaaos  for  Eaoa,  pr.  n.  On.    Love  1378L 

Ban,  a4f.  Sax.    Weaiy ;  ■fcfc.  R.  4887. 

EaLYp  adp.  Saju    Etfly.  811.  S49L 

Bums,  v.  Sax.    To  grfrve.  UM8. 

Baxarou    See  tho  n.  on  tv.  19896. 

EaMiif ,  a4f.    ArmeBlaB.  14944. 

Emhubt,  n.  Sax.   Zeal ;  etudloua  punnlt  of  any  tfalnf. 

L.W.  1985w 
BaaaerroL,  a4f.    Barioao.  9051.  T.  iL  ITS?* 
EaaATixa,  a4f.  Fa.    Waaderlnc ;  applied  to  OU  PlantU. 

T.  ▼.  1811. 
BaaAVMT,  part  pr.  Fa.    StroDJag :  applied  to  a  ttlcT* 

17173 
Baa,  Baea,  n.  Sax.    The  foBdament  9798.  7978. 
Bear,  od V.  niperl.  of  Ba.    Pint  778.    At  ertL    At  flnt; 
for  the  ilxat  timei  8881.  187»-  ]9894.--It  ia  eometlinee 
ndnadant    Ltmgerttor.  18588.    Long  before. 
EamaLas,  a4f.  Sax.    Without  earth.  T.  It.  770i 
BecHAviraa,  a.  Fa.    Bxdiaoge.  T.  It.  146. 
BaonTa,  Bocaim,  v.  Fa.   To  ehua;   to  deoUne^  9688. 

C.N.  114. 
Bflcux.Arroa,  pr.  n,  481.    A  book  of  Medioiiie,  undtr  kls 
name,  is  mentioiied  bj  Fabric  BM.  G^.  t.  L  p^  86.  n.  *. 
Baa,  tt.  Fa.    Pleaeure.  570ft 

V.    To  aooommodate.  9196. 

BacD,  part  pa.  S072.    See  the  n.  on  Tor.  99. 
BaaiiaiffT,  n.    Rellet  4177*  4184. 

Baia.  aaj.    Gentie;  light    E*U  siffhet.  T.  til.  1989.  which 
paiiage  Lord  Surry  haa  copied.  Sonffet,  Ae&  pw  18.  **  And 
€4Uf  iighes,  such  ae  folkee  draw  in  loTe" 
Baiaa,  eomp.  d.    Lighter.    CfesUr  aiMM.  C  L.  116.    Of 

lighter,  or  leae  TalnCb 
BeiucH,  adv.    Gently.  T.  L  317. 
Bspaaoa,  pr.  n.   Heepcrus ;  a  name  of  the  Planet  Tenua. 

&  K.  619. 
BanAiLLB,  n.  Fa.  Spying ;  piiTato  wmtdiing.  6905b  H.  119, 

ooL  9, 1. 66. 
BspnuTuaLi,  ad^  Fa.    Spiritual ;  heaTonly.  R.  650.  673. 
Bsaoiaa,  a.  Fa.    A  legal  excoae.  P.  149.  col.  9.  L  45. 
BaTAT,  BsTATa.  n.  Pa.    State;  condition.  903.  594.^ Ad- 

miniitratlon  of  government  7000L 
BerAxaucH,  adj.    Stately.  140. 

Baraaa,  a.  pL  Fa.    The  inward  parte  of  a  bnflding.  1979L 
4999L  R.  de  la  R.  13967.    Car  U  tfet  de  t  BctUl  let  atre*. 
BraaMB,  <u(/.  Lat.    Everlaeting.  13UC. 
Eraa,  <uf^.  Sax.    Easy.  R.  9955^  T.  t.  850. 
Etaitoilss,  n.  p).  Fa.    Goqwia.  5086. 
Btxh,  a4f.  Sax.    BquaL    An  even-critten.  P.  155,  ooL  1, 

L  90l  150,  coL  9.  L  57.    A  feUow-ohrietian. 
BTaauxa,  adj.  Sax.    Equal.  Bo.  It.  m.  6L 

adv.    Equally.  Bo.  It.  pr.  2. 

BTxa,  a<(^  Sax.    Alwi^a.    JPwriaon.  1779L  3878.    Ckmti- 
nuidly  in  the  aame  manner.    Ever  letter  the  more. 
10718. 11779.  See  P.  170,  coL  1.  L  30.  where  this  eUiptteal 
phraee  is  expiewed  at  length. 
Btsricr,  adj.  Sax.    Every  one  ofmanjf.  373.  9194. 

Bach  tiftwo.  1188.  9096.  9101.  6888. 

Bw,  n.  Sax.    Yew.  9995. 
ExALTAT,  part.  pa.  Lat.    Exalted.  6286. 
BxAMxraow.  19865.  is  explained  by  the  context  to  sfgnlfie 
a  verte  oftixfteU    It  usually  signiflea  the  Heroic  Tenw^ 
but  here,  I  suppose,  must  be  understood  to  mean  the 
JamMct  in  which  the  anUent  Tragedies  were  <*  eommunlf 
versified.*' 
ExacoToua, ».  Vb.   Executioner.  7508. 
Bxacuraica,  n.  Fa.    A  female  executioner.  T.  UL  618. 
BxoaciBATiom,  n.  pt.  Fa.     Baordsms;   conjurations. 

P.  iii.  173. 
ExpAns  vaaaa.  11587.    **  In  this  and  the  following  verses. 


the  Poet  deaeribes  the 

by  the  several  parts  of  ».««., 

ternia  oecnr,  wbldi  were  need  by  the  eld 

and  continued  by  tlie  coppfleta  of  those  tablea     Ceflcrt 

years  are  oertaia  sums  of  yean^  with  the  mfftioos  of  tlie 

heavenly  bodies  coiiespondtng  to  them,  asof  80, 40,  fiD, 

&0L  dl^Mised  toto  tables;  and  Expatu  yean  arc  the 

aingle  yean,  vrith  tlie  motkoe  of  the  hcavcBly  bodjes 

answering  to  them,  beginnintr  at  1,  and  cootfaned  on  to 

the  amaUeit  CoOeH  earn,  aa  90.  Ac    A  Boot, 

ia  any  cartato  time  taken  at  pkaaore,  from  whieh.i 

era,  the  celestial  motkma  are  to  be  campnled.    By 

poreUmd  eonvenienUt  are  meant  the  Tablea  of  Ttopar- 

tfcmal  parte."   Gloai.  Ur.    **  Aryuwiemt  in  aatraoomy  k 

anareh  whereby  we  aeek  another  aaknown  areh  pcnpor* 

tional  to  the  first"    Ckamhere. 

ExPBcrAvirr,  part  pr.  Fa.    Waiting.  R.  4571. 

ExPLBTra,  V.  Fa.    To  perffonn.  R.  €174. 

Et,  a.  Sax.  An  egg.  14851.  16974.  BiU  as  U  were  a  giypei 
ey&    Coisf.  Am.  99. 

itderj.  lOlCS. 

Brair.  n.  pt  Sax.    Eyes.  159.  901. 

Evaa  for  Aia.  P.  IL  419. 

BvBiBH,  adj.   Aerial,  balnngfag  to  the  air.  F.  IL  494.  iSf. 

P. 

r 

Fablb,  a.  Fa.    Idle  discourse.  R.  1439.  6009. 
PAOoHna,  n.  Fa.    Eloquenoe.  A.  P.  558. 

adj.    Eloquent  Du.  996^  A.  F.  591. 

FAxaia,  a.  Fa.    The  nation  <tf  Faoles.  6441.    See  the  aota 

—Enchantment;  thew(vkcfFa»ies.  9617-  10515.  Km$ 

<lf  Faerie.  13101,  8.    Qaene  of  Faerie.  10190L    Comtret  ^ 

Faerie.  13731. 
Faik,  adj.  Sax.    Glad.  19941.    Than  mas  I  me  WATxa  es 

favle  t^fayre  morowe.  P.  P.  47*  b. 

adv.    Gladly.  9949. 

Faijcs,  v.  Fa.   To  feign ;  to  dissemble.  R.  9008i  To  tm'nJbr 

and  trave^l  he  not/ainelh.  R.  5685.    He  does  not  yhya. 

or  pr  fiend,  onip  to  labour ;  L  &  he  laboun  seriously. 
FAiaaHaoa,  n.  Sax.    Beauty.  R.  9484. 
Faitovr,  fi.  Fa.   Alaiy,  idle  fellow.  P.  P.  &  h.  93.  h.  Foi- 

tardt  Faiteor,  nn  pereeseux,  piger.    Laoombeb 
Faldimo,  a.  999.  9919.     **  A  Idnd  of  ooane  doth.    Sa." 

He  derives  it  firom  the  A.  &  Fealb,  plica.  Boverer 
that  may  be,  Helmoldus  (Chron.  SIst.  L  1,  e.  1,)  spesks 
of  indumenta  lanea^  probably  coane  CBongfa,  quee  nee 
appeUamvf  FALnoaas ;  and  Fattin  in  Irish,  aconrdli^  to 
Lhuyd,  signifies  a  mantis.  Giraldua  Csmbr.  (Tbp<^. 
HIbem.  dist  9,  c^  ia)  describes  the  Irish  as  clothed  is 
phalinfiis  laneis,  vice  palliorum.  *'FALi>Tjro  ojotb. 
Am]^ibaius.  Birrus."  Prompt.  Parr.  **Row  ctora. 
as  Faldtno  and  other  lykeu  AMirsaiis;  Ampkibalv.' 
Ibid.    See  Du  Cange,  in  t.  AMranuLUB. 

Fau.  for  Faixbit,  part  pa.  P.  149,  coL  1,  L  44. 

Falsbit,  v.  Fa.    To  falstile.  9175^— To  deoelTB.  R.  5416. 

Falwb,  a<V.  Sax.    Yellow.  1986. 

Fai«wbm,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Harrowed  landa.  ei98. 

FAMVUkR,  adJ.  Lat.   Domestlck.  9658. 

Faw,  n.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  16991. 

Fawdb,  pa.  t  of  FiMDB,  V.  Sax.    Found.  R.  9707. 

Fanb,  n.    A  weatherooeik.  8879.    C  D.  79l 

FAaTASiB,  n.  Fa.    Fancy.  9451 . 

Fawtomx,  n.  Fa.  Any  false  Imaginatioo.  5457.  £1  direni 
plusieurs  qu'Us  avoient  iU  mx  VAirroaif  a.  FroisHal.  v.  i. 
o.  69. 

pAacB.  V.  Fa.  Farder.    To  paint.  R.  9986. 

FAanBL,  n.  Fa.    A  burthen.  R.  3689. 

Farb,  v.  Sax.  To  go.  1997. 19965.  Tojkre  «mI  /  To  speed ; 
to  be  happy.  9437. 

FAaxw.  FAas,part  pa.  7354.  7364.  1319a 

Fabss  for  FAaBTH.  4021. 

Fabino.  part  pr.  11244.  13948. 

Fabb.  n.  seems  to  haTC  been  derived  fh»n  the  FrcDcli  f- 
Faire .  whenever  it  can  be  interpreted  by  the  ward  A^i^ 
See  ver.  1811.  This  hote  pakb.  ver.  9867.  For  mhich  tkt 
mardein  ehidde  and  made  pabb.  tot.  49B9l  Vtei 
amounteth  all  this  pabb  ?  tct.  19193.    Betttixt  ns  ttte 
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nedetk  no  gtramge  vjuub.  T.  It.  539.  And  leve  this  nicf 
VARs.  In  other  inituioM  it  follows  the  aenae  of  the 
Saxon  ▼.  Fart,  M  Is  the  compoiiiid  words  We^are^ 
T%ar4mfik/are,  fto. 

Fakmb,  n.  Sax.  Food ;  a  mesL  C.  D.  176a  See  Spelauui, 
in  ▼.  Firm€u 

Fams.  v.  Fil  Fareir.    To  stuff.  S33. 

Fathb,  n.  F.  UL  lOSO.    See  Laths. 

Favts,  n.  Fa.    Want  10787. 

Fa  wK,  a4J.  Sax.    Glad.  56Q2.  as  Faiw. 

Fay.  m.  Fa.    Faith.  3284. 

Faykb,  oc^Sax.    Fair.  904.  S34. 

adv.  Fairly;  gracefully.  94.  S7& 

FsBLsasa,  n.  Fa.    Weakness.  T.  ii.  863. 

FaocHB,  V,  Sax.    To  fetch.  fliMS:  7136> 

Fn,  n.  Sax.    Money.  G212.  In  R.  0044.  it  seems  to  signifle 


inhtritaNe  poateulant  in  oontndistinction  to  money,  or 

wtavedbUi. 

rm,  «L  Fa.  To  infeoff ;  to  piesent  T.  t.  1688.  C.  L.  988. 
FJEjurn,  r.  Fa.    To  feign.  738. 
Fsi.,  a<</.  Sax.    Cruel ;  deatmotlTe.  7M4.  I37AL 
Fklaw,  n.  Sax.    Fellow ;  companion.  6067. 
FniiAwaBip,  n.  Sax.    Oompany.  476. 
Fxi^AwsBira,  v.  To  accompany.  Bo.  {▼.  m.  1.  pr.  3L 
Fku>b,  n  Sax.    Afield.  1684. 
FKI.DBSV,  pa.  C  |><.  of  Faxxa,  v.  Sax.  Felled ;  made  to  fsU. 

R.  911. 

I,  a4f.  Sax.    Many.  8793.  C.  L.  191. 
—  r.  Sax.    To  feel.  6088.    To  haro  sense.  11039.    To 
rew  16G8SL 
Fkxx,  n.  Sax.    Skin.  T.  L  91. 
"Fnuomn,  n.  Fa.    All  sorts  of  criminal  Tiolenoe.  1988. 
TnuoWf  atU,  Fa.    Cruel.  R.  SBSa 

FKamna,  pr,  a.  The  country  of  Amaaona.  868.  See  the  note. 
FsMXif  ucrrsB,  a.  Fa.    Womanhood.  4780. 
Fkwd,  n.  Sax.    An  enemy ;  the  deriL  6fi00L  7030. 
FKMDUCBB»<ur/.   Derilish.  6171.  6203. 
Fbkkb,  n.  128B4.    The  name  of  the  Seetiont  of  Avicennt's 

great  work,  entitled  Canun,  See  Camoit. 
FBorrxD,  part.  pa.  Fa.    Infeoffed.  9S72. 
Frs,  adv.  Sax.    Far.  4013. 6078. 
FaiuKB,  eomp.  48. 1862.  2068:  Further. 
FBRnxflT,  tuperh  496.  Furthest 
Fkrb,  FsaxOkjMrf.po.ofFnB.    Terrified.  16392.  16392. 

T.  it  124. 

Fanna,  pa,  U  of  Faub.  1374.  3457.  10776w 

FBiu>B!f,pa.tp2.  164a  2119l 

Fbbb,  n.  Sax.   A  companion ;  a  wife.  T.  ir.  791.  In  fere. 

474a  4814.  Together ;  in  company. 

. for  FuB.  R.  2471.  T.  i.  22a 

. •  n.  Sax.    Fear.  2346.  OOM. 

V.  Sax.    To  terrific.  T.  It.  1483. 

Fbrsobtb,  FaafOBTBLY,  adv.  Sax.   Fsr  forth.  902. 4992. 

Fbrlt,  adj.  Sax.    Strange.  417 1. 

Fbrmacib  for  Pmabmacib.  a.  Fa.    A  medidne.  2716. 

VKM.mn,  n.  Fa.    A  farm.  263. 

FaaLManaaB,  a.  Lat.    Infirmariut,    The  officer,  in  a 

religious  house,  who  had  the  care  of  the  infirmary. 

7441.  Dn  Cange,  in  v. 
Fbbivb,  adv.  Sax.  Before.  1067a  See  the  note. 
Fbrs,  a<(^  Fa.    Fierce.  lOOa 
. n.  Dn.  664.  seq.    The  piece  at  chess  next  to  the 

king,  which  we  and  other  European  nations  call  the 

qu€en  ;  though  very  improperly,  as  Hyde  has  obserred. 

Pherz,  or  Phertan,  which  is  the  Persian  name  for  the 

saoM  piece,  signifies  the  King's  CM^  ConnstUor,  or 

OeneraL  Hist  Bhahilud.  p.  88,  a 
FBKTHmo,  N.  Sax.   A  farthing ;  any  Tcry  small  thing.  No 

/i^tkinQ—i^grett.  134.  Not  the  smallest  qwt  of  grease. 
Fbbt,  n.  Sax.    Fist.  1273flL 
Fbstb.  ».  Fa.    Fsast  10376. 
pBeTBv»o,fNirLpr.  Fa.  Feasting.  lOfisa 
Fxen.icB,  04/.    Uied  to  feasts.  10596. 
Fbcchb,  n.  Sax.    A  vetch.  T.  iiL  93a 
Fbtb.  n.  Fa.    Work.  8306. 
Frttsb.  adj.   Well  made ;  neat  167. 
FcrisBLY,  adv.  Neatly ;  properly.  124.  3206. 
Fbttb,  Far.  part  pa.  of  Fbochb.  821.  S&2a  6067. 


Fby,  n.  Fa.    Faith.  L.  W.  260a 

Fbybb,  n.  Fb.    a  fair,  or  market  6803. 

FiACKCB,  n.  Fa.    Trust  R.  6481. 

Frnai.,  n.  Sax.   A  fiddle.  29a 

Frix  for  Fbll,  pa,  i.  of  Fall.  1106.  2668. 

FntcB,  n.  Sax.    A  small  bird.    To  pull  ajlnek.  664.  was  a 

prorerbial  expression,  signifying.   To  strip  a  man.  Ay 

jnrand,  qfhis  monsif,  i^e.  See  R.  6983. 

If  I  may  gripe  a  riehe  man, 
I  sbaU  tonulk  him,  if  I  can, 
That  he  shall  in  a  fewe  itoundes 
Lese  an  his  markes  and  his  poundes.— 
Our  maidens  shall  tHu  plucks  him  so. 
That  him  shall  nodm/sthers  mo. — 

Sse  also  R.  6820. 

Withoute  scalding  they  hem  pulls. 

Fian,  V.  Sax.    To  find ;  to  supply.  19471.  See  the  n. 
FiBT  for  FiMuaTH.  400a  1668a 
FfNB,  Fnr,  n.  Fa.    End.  4844.  998a 

V.  Fa.    To  cease.  67ia  R.  1797* 

a<U.  Fa.    Of  fins  farts.  T.  t.  421.  Of  rery  neossslty. 

Fit,  n.  Sax.    A  dlrisioo,  or  short  pcntion  of  a  poem.  138ia 

See  Oloas.  Psrep,  in  t. 
Fimitoxsnr,  adj.  iup.  Sax.    Most  fitting.  A.  F.  661. 
Fixx,  adj.  Fa.    Fixed.  11594.  16247- 
Flaib  for  Flbt,  pa.t.at  Flbb.    Flew.  C.  N.  8ia 
Fladtb, part  pa,  of  Flaib,  v.  Sax.  Flaled,  or  ilead.    P. 

166,  coL  2, 1. 6a 
Flajubb,  n.  Fa.    Flame.  T.  t.  30a 
Flatoub,  n.  Fa.    a  fiatterer.  16331.  Gmf.Am.  164.  b. 
Flawb,  04/.    Yellow;  from  the  Lat.    Flavus,  C  L. 

782.  Gloss.  Ur. 
Flbckbd,  adj.  Spotted.  9792>  1003a 
Flbckbbino,  part  pr.  1964.  SeeFuocBB. 
Flbb,  V.  ftcut  Sax.    To  Fly.  610a  10436. 
Flbbb,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Fleas.  lOOOa 
Flbmb,  V,  Sax.    To  banish.  17131.  R.  6781. 
Flkhxd,  part  pa.  1669a 
Flbmbb,  a.  Banisher.  488a 
Flbtb,  v.  Sax.    To  fioat;  to  swim.  830a 

for  Flbtbtb.  488a 

Flvtiho,  part.  pr.  196a 

Flickbb,  v.  nsut.  Sax.  To  flutter.  P.  106,  coL  2, 1. 8.T.  1t.1291. 

Flit.  v.  nsut.  Sax.    To  Fly.  P.  164,  col.  2.  1.  a  R.  630a 

ElUfuit  Orig. 

V.  ast  R.  18ia    To  remore.  a 

FuTTBO,  part  pa.  Remored ;  shifted.  T.  ▼.  164a 
FLiTraauca,  port  pr.    Floating.  Bo.  lit  m.  a  Fluitan- 

Us.    Orig. 
Flo,  n.  Sax.    An  amnr.  I72ia  Flomb.  pi.  B.  K.  460. 
Flockmbl,  adv.  Sax.    In  a  flock.  796a 
Flobbin ,  pr.  n.    A  speoice  of  gold  coin.  12704. 
FLoraar:  adj.  Sax.    Floating.  See  the  n.  on  t.  9886 
Flottb,  v.  Bo.  UL  pr.  11.  as  Flbtb. 

V.  Fa.    To  float.  Bo.  lit  pr.  11. 

FLocaBLBs.  adij.  Without  flower.  C.  D.  I86a 
FLointBTTB,  n.  Fa.    A  small  flower.  R.  891. 
Floytino.  91.  Playing  on  the  flute.     See  the  note. 
FoiNB,  V.  Fa.  To  make  a  pass  in  fencing ;  to  push.  106a  S65a 
Foisoir,  n.  Fa.    Abundanco.  3166.  4924. 
FoLBo,  part  pa.  Sax.    Foaled.  7127. 
F&LBHABDiNBss, ».  Fb.    Rashncss.  Bo.  L  pr.  a 
FoLB  LABSB.  odj.  M.  117.  ooL  1,  L  2a  P.  10a  ooL  1,  L  6a 

Foolishly  UberaL 
FouB,  n.  Fa.    Folly.  S14a  180a 
FouLT,  adv.    Foolishly.  9277*  1669a 
FoLWB,  V.  Sax.    To  follow.  63a  0106. 
FoLv,  adj.  Fooliah.  R.  600a  60ea 
F^BD,  adi.  Sax.    Foolish.  R.  630a 

pa.  t  of  FiBD.  38ia  10121. 

FoBDB,  V.  Sax.   To  try.  4787.  9884.  T.  ilL  1161 
FoBo,  V.  Sax.    To  take.  4797* 
FoBNB,  n.  Sax.    A  foot  4087. 

V.    To  be  foolish.  C.  L.  468. 

FoMT-BTOBB,  «.  Sax.    A  foot  for  faaptixing.  614a 

Fob,  prsp.  Sax.    Pro.  Lat.  Pour.  Fa.    It  is  frequently 

prefixed  to  Tsrbs  in  the  infinitiTS  mode,  in  the  French 
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manner.  For  to  UUen.  73.    For  to  don.  7&   Pour  dirt  ,- 

Pour  fairt.    For  to  han  ben*  754.  Pour  avoir  ^td^—lt 

aometimes  aignlfles^ Agalnat.    For  pereinfi  i^hit  kerto. 

13791.    Against,  or  to  prerent,  piercing.  For  titling  of 

the  Rote,    R.  4929.     Againct  ateaUng.    Bee  P.  P.  31. 

Borne  tkaU  tow  the  tacke  for  ihcding  i/  the  wheate.  i.  e. 

to  prevent  shedding. 
Foa,  conj.  Sax.  Qmio.  Lat.  Pour  ee  que.  Fa.     Beoanae 

that.    Koa  him  lutU  to  ride  to.  108.    For  tho  wold* 

virtue  pUte.  8098.    Foa  /  Uche,  18374. 
—-  in  oompoaition.  baa  Tarlous  powov.    It  it  moefc  com- 
monly intentive  of  the  aignlfication  of  the  word  with 

which  It  ia  Joined ;  as  in  Fordronken,  Fordrif,  For/ered, 

Aec,  aometimea  privative,  aa  In  Forboden,  Forpete  ,•  and 

Bometimea  only  communicative  qf  an  HI  tente,  aa  in  For- 

/aite.  For/are,  Forjugtd,  Ac. 
FoTt  Fa.  and  Ver,  Baui.  have  similar  powers  in  com- 

posiUon. 
Foaaaa^v.  Sax.    To  abatain.  R.  4751. 
FoaaoDRK,  part.  pa.  of  Fobbbdb,  v.  Baz.  Forbidden.  P. 

186,001.1.1.38.  R.  661& 
FoaBRaiui,  pa.  U  Broke  off.  Bo.  iv.  pr.  1.  AhrupL    Orig. 
FoRBRuaao,  part,  pa.  Fa.    Sorely  bruised.  14539. 
FoacB,  n.  Pa.  No/oru.  7771.  No  matter.  I  do  no  force, 

6816.  I  oars  not  I  do  no  foru  of  pour  divinitee.  7(>94. 

I  care  not  for  yonr  divinity.    No  force  of  deth,    8968. 

No  matter  fordcatli.  Thep  peve  no  force,  R.  4896.  They 

care  not    **  De  fruit  avoir  ne  fait  foroe."  Orig. 
Foacurra,  v.  Sax.    To  cat  through.  17989. 
Foano,  r.  Sax.    To  do  away ;  to  ruin.  19067. 
FoaooN,  FoROo,  part.  pa.    Undone.  11866.  I783d> 
Foaoaiva   {Fordriven),  part,  pa.  Sax.    Driven   away. 

R.  3788. 
FoaoaoifKBN,  part.pa.  Sax.    Very  drunken.  3128. 18606. 
FoRsav,  adi'  Sax.    Very  dry.  10783. 
FoRDWiNBO,  part,  pa.  Sax.   Wasted  away.  R.  36S. 
Foaa,  {Forenu  part,  pa,  of  Faaa,  v.  Sax.    Gone.  R.  8710i 
I  prep.  Sax.  is  seldom  used  by  itsidf.  In  composition 

it  has  the  power  of  Before, 
FotiMM,  n.  L.  W.  Ib6a  A  Jakea.  Glossy  Ur,  from  Sx. 

The  context  seems  rather  to  require  that  it  should 

slgnlfie  An  outward  court,  or  garden. 
FoBB¥rsTiiro,  n.  Sax.    Foreknowledge.  15849. 
FoaawoTS,  FoaawKTB,  V.  Sax.    To  foreknow.  15840. 
FoaFArra,  v.  Fa.    To  miado.  P.  152,  col.  1,  L  19i 
FoaarAaa.  v.  Sax.    To  fare  ill.  R.  5388. 
FoaraaxD,  part,  pa.  Sax.    Much  afraid.  10841.  T.  iv.  141 1. 
Foaeirra,  n.  Sax.    Forgiveness.  L.  W.  1851. 
FoaooN,  inf.  V.  Sax.    To  omit ;  to  lose.  9959.  17844. 
FoaoaowBir,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Overgrown.  F.  L.  45. 
FoajooBO,  part.  pa.  Fa.    Wrongfully  Judged.  B.  K.  875. 
FoRKaavB,  v.  Sax.    To  carve,  or  cut  through.  17889L. 
FoRLArr,  part  pa.  Sax.    Left  off  entirely.  18017. 
FoRLxaa,  v.  Sax.    To  lose  entirely.  P.  164,  coL  8,  L  37. 
F0R1.BTB,  V.  Sax.  To  give  over ;  to  quit  P.  148,  ooL  1, 1.  49. 
FoRLORB  {Fortoren),  part,  pa.  Sax.    Utterly  lost  3505. 
FoRLovMR,  n.  Fr.    Forlonge.  A  term  of  the  chase,  which 

signifies  that  the  game  is  far  off.  Du.  386. 
Forms,  adj.  Sax.  First  Adam  oure  forme  father,  BL  109, 

col.  8,  L  8. 
FoRUSflrr,  adj,  tup.  Sax.    First.  Du.  890. 
FoRMRLL,  A.  F.  371.  ia  put  for  the  female  of  any  fowl : 

more  fluently  for  Af^nalr  eagle.    See  ver.  445.  535. 
FoRPiNBo,  part,  pa.  Sax.     Wasted  away;   tormented. 

805.  1455. 
FoRSAKB,  V.  Sax.    To  denle.  Bo.  ii.  pr.  3, 4. 
FoasHAPBN,  part,  pa.  Sax.    Transformed.  T.  il.  66. 
FoafiHROMaB  {Forthronhen)^ part  pa.  Sax.    Shrunk  up. 

F.  L.  358. 

FoaSLSITTHX,  FORSLOUTHR,  FoRSLUQOX,  V.    SaX.      To  lOSC 

through  sloth.  15108.  P.  168.  ooL  1, 1. 88. 
FoaaoNOBN,  part  pa.  Sax.    Tired  with  singing.  R.  664. 
FoBSTBR,  n.  Fa.    A  forester.  117. 
FoaaraAuoHT,  part  pa.  Sax.    Distracted.  13035. 
FoRTHBv,  adv.  Sax.    Forward  by.  13499.  13638. 
FoRTBXR,  V.  Sax.    To  further;  to  advance.  T.  ii.  1368. 
FoaTBiRKB,  i'.  Sax.    To  grieve ;  to  vex.  9780.  T.  ii.  1414. 
FoHTuouaBT,  pa.  t.  of  FoaraiVKB.  R.  1671. 


FeamaxK,  i^f.  m.  of  FoRTHaa.  T.  v.  I7O6. 

FoRTRT,  cot^  Sax.    Therefore.  1843. 

FoaraoDXiv,  part  pa.  of  FoBTaxAS, «.  Sax.  Trodden  down. 

P.  150,  ooL  1.  L  53. 
FoBTviT,  a4j.  Fa.    AocidentaL  Bo.  v.  pr.  1. 
FoRTUMB,  V.  Fa.    To  makefortnnatau    41ft    To  give  good 

or  bad  fortune.  837ft 
FoBTUNoim,  a4f.  Proceeding  from  fortune.  Bo.  ii  pr.  3. 4. 
FbawAKBD.  part  pa.  Sax.    Having  waked  long.  5016. 
F<iawAiroaxo,  part  pa.  Sax.    Having  wandered  lao|. 

iL3336. 
FoawzLKXo,  part  pa.  Sax.    Much  wrinkled.  R.  380. 
FoRwanr,  part.  pa.  Having  much  wept  C.  D.  1831 
FoawBaxo.  part  pa.  Sax.    Worn  oot  R.  835. 
FoawxRiB,  adfj.  Sax.    Very  weary.  R.  3336. 
FoRWORO,  {Foreword),  n.  Sax.    A  promise,  or  oovcaiiU. 

831.854. 
FoBwouwDBD,  part  pa.  Sax.    Much  wounded.  R.  183D. 
FoawRAPPxn,  part  pa.  Wrapped  up.  18698.  P.  153.  col.  LIIS. 
FoRyBu>B,  r.  Sax.    To  repay.  8707.  L.  W.  457. 
FoRYBTB,  V,  Sax.    To  foiget.  1864. 
FoavBTTBN,  part  pa.  3055. 
FosTBR,  n.  Fa.    R.  63ift  as  Foasrza. 
Fosman,  part  pa.  of  FoerBR,  r.  Sax.    Nourished.  »16.  % 
FooTRiKO,  n.  Nutriment  7487. 
FoTB-BOT.  4856.  Immediately.  See  the  n.  and  add  to  the 

instanoes  there  quoted.  Du.  375. 
FoTX- MAivTBi..  474.  means,  I  suppose,  a  sort  of  Hding-pdti- 

coeU,  such  as  is  now  used  by  market-women. 
FoTHaa,  n.  Sax.    A  carriage-load;  an  indefinite  Isigc 

quantity.  538.  1910. 
FouDBB,  fi.  Fa.    Lightning.  F.  IL  87. 
FoDLB,  n.  Sax.    A  bird.  10463. 
FouNO,  pa.  t  of  Find.  Supplied.  18471.  fioe  then. 
FouNDB,  V.  An.  844.  as  FbfroB. 
FouimaxD,  pa.  t  of  Fouhdbr,  r.  Fa.    Fell  down.  86B. 
FowBRTiB,  nuut.  Sax.    Forty.  R.  57S3. 
FoxxaiB,  M.  Foxiah  manners.  R.  6795. 
Fra  for  Fao,  prep.  Sax.    From.  It  ia  somstitoes  aaed 

adverbially.    TU  andfra.  4037.    To  and  fro.  885a 
Fraiitb,  v.  Sax.    To  ask.  T.  v.  1886. 
Fraknbb,  n.  pt  Sax.    Spots,  frecklea.  9171. 
FaANCBiaa,  n.  Fa.    Frankness ;  generosity.  9661.  lU^ 
FRANK,  n,    A  denominaticm  of  French  xooney;  answering 

at  preaent  to  the  Livre  Toumoit.  13111. 
FBANXBi.Bnr,  R.  Fa.  See  his  Cbabactxr.  ver.  S33-3G2.  »d 

the  n.  on  ver.  333. 
Frauobt,  V.  Sax.    To  flrdght,  load  a  afatp.  4591. 
Fax,  a4f.  Sax.    Willing ;  unconstrained.  8S4^-JLt  liberty- 

5631^Uberal,  bountiful.  1310&  13468. 
Frboom,  n.  Sax.  46. 17075.  as  Franchisb. 
Frbbltbb,  n.  Fa.    Frailty.  5674.5. 
Faaoius  for  PaaTGicn.  Du.  1070. 
Frxmdb,  Frbmkd.  atU-  Sax.    Strange.  10743:  T.  iL  848.  r« 

frend  ne  to  prbmbd.    P.  P.  7ft 
Frxnbtikb,  a4).  Fr.    Frantick.    T.  v.  9Q& 
FaBNsaiB,  fi.  Fa.    A  frenay.    T.  L  788. 
Frbrb,  »i.  Fa.    a  Frier.    See  hia  Cuaractbr.   ra.  ^»-' 

871.  and  P.  P.  18.  a.  b. 
Frbshb,  v.  Fr.    To  rebeab.  R.  1513L 
Fan,  n.  Fr.    A  band.  L.  W.  825^  F.  L.  158. 
Frbt,  Frxttb,  part  pa,  Fr.    Fraught*  filled.  R.  4^U  t 

W.  1 1 15.  C  L.  184.  or,  perhaps,  IFroti^C  in  a  kiiti  <i''/n<- 

work.    A  sort  of  Blaaon  is  called  Freit^.    In  K  t«t. 

4705.   And  through  the  >Wf  A«  of /oUUde-we  iboftiJ 

read— Atrouthe/ret/uU  offaltkede. 
Frbtb,  v.  Sax.    To  eat,  devour.  SOTO. 
FasTiMO,  part  pr.  9081. 

Frxttb  (Freted),  part.  pa.  4895.  1 

Frbvnb,  v.  Sax.    13530. 15901.  as  Frainb. 
Frjsb,  pr.  n,  Friealand.  R.  1093. 

FaoYB.  T.  L5.  From  you.  Feispntlbr  rMi,thatfr9|'  1 
may  rime,  in  appearance  at  least  with  Jope  snd  Tr^- 
So  in  ver.  7038.  tap  pe  rimes  to  prape.  See  more  rS  tbew 
double  rimes  in  the  n.  on  ver.  674.  and  add  the  follio^^ 
pasBSgea,  in  which  the  fthee),  being  the  eleventh  ff^ 
last  ayllable  of  the  verse,  is  to  be  j^onounced  withoet 
any  accent 
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Ycr.  109R7.  atoue  the  rimm  to  pmtUu. 

16131.  tctkt      soUu. 

16762.  hU  the     noitke. 

Pkots,  V,  Fb.    To  rub.  3746.    T.  iiL  1 121. 

FiuiCNCBUB,  adj.  Fr.    Without  wrinkle.    R.  860. 

VitowjMDt  o^  Sajl.    Aveno.  R.  494a 

Fmucthoub,  a^f.  Fn.    FndtfuL    17384. 

FRVtTUTBikK,  n.  Sax.    A/emale  seller  of  fruit.  12402. 

FvL-ORiTB,  part.  pa.    Fully  driren,  completed.    12402. 

Fin.KB  (f.  Folks),  n.  Sax.    People.    F.  i.  73l 

FuLSUMNBBSB,  n.  Sax.    Satiety.  10719. 

FuHBTXRB,  pr.  R.  of  a  plant ;  Fumitory.  14969.     Fumaria 
—purgat  biUm  el  humoree  adueto*.    Ray'a  Synopsis. 

FuMoejTBK,  fi.  Fr.    FumcB  arising  from  exoessiTe  drink- 
ing. 10672. 12S01. 

Fi\f  DAMB.<«T,  fi.  Fr.  Foundation.  7685. 

TvKiAL.adJ.Tn,    Raging.    10762. 

FusiBLB,  atiy.  Fa.    Capable  of  being  melted.    16324. 

Fy,  interf.  Fa.    7M9.    /  sap/^.    4d00.    I  crie  shamei 

O. 

Garbb.  r.  Fr.    To  talk  Idly ;  to  lye.  SSia  15072.    Oabbe  I 

of  thief    BaiLpr.  5.    Svmidmentior? 
Oacidbs.  F.  ill.  116.  is  probably  a  misprint  for  JBaHdee  t 

though  I  do  not  know  that  Chiron  had  any  right  to  that 

title. 
Gaolimo,  n.  Sax.  An  idle  Tagabond.  R.  938. 
Gadrbd,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Gathered.  4379. 
Gaijlbr,  n.  Fr.    Gaoler.  147& 
Oaillarx»»  adj.  Fr.  Brisk,  gay.  3336.  4365. 
OAiTRE-BBBiBa.  14971.    Berxiea  of  the  dog-wood  tree ;  Car- 

nue/cemina. 
Galaxix,  pr.  n.    The  milky  way ;  a  tract  In  the  heaven  so 

caUed.    F.ii.42& 
Galx,  v.  Sax.   See  the  n.  on  rer.  6414. 
GAcrRmB,  pr.  m     Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  F.  IiL    382. 

Geoffrey  Vinsauf.  C.  L.  11.    See  GAurRina. 
Oalicb»  pr.  n.    A  proTlnce  of  Spain.  468.     The  famous 

shrine  of  St.  Jamee  at  Compoetella  was  in  GaUda. 
GALiiroAj.B,  pr.  H.    Sweet  cyperus.  383. 
GAU.IBM,  Galian,  pr.  n.  Galen.  433.  122401  See  the  notes. 
GAUxrex,  n.  Fa.    A  shoe.  10868. 
Galtb,  t^  Sax.    To  gape,  to  yawn.  16984. 
GALPiifo,  part  pr.    Gaping,  yawning.  10664. 
GAX.WKS,  n.  pi.  Sax.    The  gallows.  624a  146SS. 
Gam,  iM.  <.  of  GiiTMB,  V.  Sax.   Began.  11153.    Gannbiv,;)/. 

T.  ii.  194. 
Gab,  v.  Sax.    To  make.  413a 

Gabdbbbacb,  n.  Fb.    Annonr  for  the  arm.  C.  D.  1554. 
Garoatb,  n.  Fb.    The  throat  15341. 
GABiflouir,  R.  3249.  Seems  to  be  used  as  a  v.  To  heaL   The 

Orlg.  has  Oarieon,  a  n.    Healing,  reootery. 
Gabxbmbitt,  n.  Fb.    A  gannent    Uagd.  354. 
Garmbb,  m.  Fb.    A  granary,  or  store-room.  R.  1148. 68ia 
Garhison,  r.  Fb.    A  guard,  or  gairison.  M.  107.,  ool.  2, 

1.  6&    R.4904. 
GAffrmna,  n.  Sax.  OaatUness.  Ba  III.  pr.  5b 
Gatx.  Gattb,  pa.  C.  of  Gbt,  v.  Sax.  Gate;  Begateu  R. 

260i  L.  ^n.  2361* 

n.  Sax.  A  way.  Went  her  gate.  R.  3332.  Went  her  way. 

Gattsobn,  pr.  n.  436.    John  Gatesden,  author  of  a  medical 

work,  entitled  Raea  Anglieana,  in  the  XITth  Ceotory. 

See  Tanner,  in  t. 
Gat^tothbd.  470.  See  the  note;. 
Gauob,  n.  Fb.  Jest  12323.  T.  ii.  351. 
Gaitdbs,  j>f.    Ridiculous  tricks.  P.  161,  ool.  1, 1.  45. 
Gafobo.  159.    See  the  note. 
Oautbxob,  pr,  R.  15353.    See  the  note. 
Gadbb,  v.    To  starsb  3825.  5332.    For  them,  that  oaubxd 

and  east  on  me  their  tight.    Lydg.  Trt:^.  B.  Ix.  f.  22.  b. 
Gawaih,  pr.  n,  nephew  to  King  Arthur,  by  his  sister, 

married  to  King  lot     Bo  «yB  the  Brituh  History, 

which  goes  undw  the  name  of  Oetfjfrey  nf  Monmouth  ; 

and  I  beliere  it  will  be  in  yate  to  look  for  any  more 

authentic  genealogist  of  all  that  famOy.   He  is  there 

called  WaJl^nue.    The  French  Romancers,  who  hare 

built  upon  Geoffk«y*s  Ibundatlons,  agree  In  desoribuig 

Gawain  as  a  model  of  knightlp  eourteeg.   To  this  Ms 
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established  character  our  author  alludes  In  rer.  10409L 
and  in  R.  22091 

Gatlbb,  n.  Fa.   1472.  as  Gailbb. 

Gbakt,  r.  Fb.  Giant    The  Crane  thegeant.  A.  F.  344. 

Gbab,  n.  F.  L.  26.    See  Gbrb. 

Gbrob,  for  Gbbt.  B.  K.  127. 

Qusavon,  pr.  n.  of  one  of  Charlewutigne'e  officers,  who,  by 
his  treachery,  was  the  cause  of  the  defeat  at  Roncevaur, 
the  death  of  Roland,  &o.  for  which  he  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  horses.  This  at  least  is  the  account  of  the  author 
who  calls  himself  Archbishop  Turpin,  and  of  the  Ro- 
mancers who  followed  him ;  up<m  whose  credit  the  name 
of  Oenelon,  or  Oanelon,  was  for  seTcral  centuries  a 
synonymous  expression  for  the  worst  of  traitors.  Our 
author  alludes  to  his  treachery,  ver.  14609. 15233.  and  to 
his  punishment,  Tcr.  131SM.    See  also  Du.  1121. 

Gbkt,  a(U-  Fb.    Neat,  pretty.  3234. 13645. 

Gbntbrib,  n.  Fr.    Gentility.    6728. 

Gbntii.,  a4f.  Fb.  In  its  original  sense  means  Well-born  ,- 
of  a  nol>le  familp.  6735.  R.  2194.  //  p  avoit  nn  Cheva- 
Uot,  Capitaine  de  la  ville  /—point  gentilhomme  n'estoit : 
—^t  V avoit  fait,  pour  sa  vaiUance,  le  Rop  Edouard  Che- 
valier. Frolasift,  t.  ii.  c.  77«-~It  commonly  put  for 
Civtif  liberal,'  gentlemanlike. 

GsirniJJGSBB,  n.  Fb.  follows  the  significations  of  Gbntu.. 

GaoMANCiBy  R.  Fb.  Divination  by  figures  made  on  the 
earth.  P.  I6a  coL  1, 1. 27. 

Gbbb,  n.  Sax.  All  sorts  of  instruments  ;  of  Cookery.  S54. 
of  War.  2182.  of  AppareL  824a  of  Chemistry.  16263L  In 
hir  quainte  geres.  1533.    In  their  strange  fashions. 

Gbbib,  Gbrtul.  1538.  154a  Changeable.  Probably  from 
the  Fb.  Girer.    To  turn  round.    GiBBroL.  T.  iv.  2fl6. 

GxBLovo,  R.  Fb.  a  garland.  668.  The  name  of  a  dog.  15389. 

Gssaa,  v.  Sax.    To  guess.  2505.  3467. 

Gbr*.  r.  Sax.    A  guest  8214. 

Gbstb,  v.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  17354. 

Gbbtbb,  r.  pi.  Lat.  Actions;  adTentures.  T.  It  1349. 
The  Roman  gestes,  10158.    Bee  the  note. 

GB8iouB,n.    A  relater  of  gestes.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  ].')77& 

Gbt,  n.  Fa.  Oeste.  Fashion ;  behartour.  684.  See  the 
note.  With  that  false  get.  16745.  With  that  cheating 
oontrivancew 

Gbthx.  for  GoBTH.  L.  W.  9l4a 

Gib,  v.  Sax.    To  guide.  15604.  15637. 

GiooKB,  n.  pL  F.  IiL  852.  Irregular  sounds,  produced  by 
the  wind,  Ac.  Oigue,  Fb.  signified  a  m*uieeU  instrument, 
like  a  fiddle;  and  frtmi  thence  a  sort  of  light  tune. 
Menage,  in  t.  It  Is  probably  a  word  of  Teutonic  orlgt* 
nal.    See  Junlua 

GiLBBBTifr,  pr.  n.  An  English  Physician  of  the  xnith 
Century.  See  Fabrldns  BiM.  Med.  JBU  In  ▼.  Gilbbbtcb 
na  AquiLA. 

GuiOUB,  R.  Fb.    a  deceiver.  4310i 

Gilt,  part,  pa.  Sax.  Gilded;  of  the  colour  of  gold. 
L.W.23a 

Gar,  n.  Sax.    Guilt  5669. 

GiLTB-LBs,  adj.  Sax.    Free  from  guilt  1312.  1314. 

GiLTTF,  adj.  Sax.    Guilty.  5068.    Conf*  ilm.  62.  b. 

GiK.  R.  Fb.    Engine ;  contrivance.  10442.  16633b 

GiBoiBBB,  R.  Fr.    Ginger.  R.  1369. 

GiNWB,  V.  Sax.    To  begin.  T.  v.  657. 

GirasBB,  n.  Fa.    A  pouch  or  puna.  359. 

GiPB,  n.  Fr.    An  upper  frock,  or  cassock.  R.  7214. 

GiPON, ».  Fb.    a  short  cassock.  75.  2122. 

GxBOB,  V.  Sax.  Jo  strike;  to  smite.  14464.  This  word  Is 
perhaps  the  original  of  Qride,  In  Spenser.  See  0&#.  on 
8p.  V.  IL  p.  62. 

Giiu>Bx.8TBnB,  R.  Sax.  The  waist ;  the  place  of  the  girdle. 
R.  828b 

GiBLxs,  n.  pL  Sax.  Young  persons,  either  male  or 
femalCb  66B. 

GiBT,  port  pa.  of  Gibsb.  Thurgh  girt.  1019.  Smitten 
through. 

Gisabmb,  r.  Fr.  a  battle«x.  R  5978.  See  Du  Cange,  fn 
V.  Oisarma. 

GisB,  R.  Fb.  Guise ;  fkshkm.  8127.  At  his  otoen  gise.  965. 
In  his  own  manner ;  as  be  would  wish. 

Gits,  n.  Fa.    A  gown.  3958.  6141. 
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Orrnuva,  n.  F«.    A  goiter.  3333.  43M. 

GrnoLMUia,  n.    PUyliif  on  a  Glterne.  3983. 

OsjkDtt.  V.  Sax,    To  make  glad.  IISBO.  14817* 

Gutom,  a.    One  that  maketb  glad.  SS84. 

Glamom.  adj.  Sax.    Pleaiant  14784. 

OiAaa  for  GuMa,  v.  T.  v.  489. 

V.  Sax.    To  pot  ^aM  into  wlndowib  Do.  3S3L 


OLAUHoa,  n.    Olaw-work.  Do.  3i7> 

Olb,  n.  Sax.    Mirth.  lS789^Maalck.  T.  IL  1038.    Glbbi. 

pL    Musical  initromente.  F.  ilL  119. 
GLKoa,  n.  Sax.    A  buraing  ooaL  3379.    Olsdss,  pi.  3881. 

Sparks  of  ilrob 
GLBiac,  n.  Fa.    The  white  of  an  egg*  18S74. 
Olsitt,  pa.  L    Olaaoed.  T.  iv.  1SS3. 
Olitb,  n.  Fa.  Olaive.    A  lanoe.  C.  L.  544. 
OuMBiMOi  n.    Olimraering.  10SS7. 
Guraaajf ,  pr.  Upt.  oi  OurrBB,  v.  Sax.  979l 
Gu>oB,  pa.  Uti  Gunx,  r.  Sax.  I0707.  1383>.    Ou  euiDa 

fortht  at  an  adder  <Mh.    Canf.Am.  105. 
Oumas,  V.  Sax.    To  look  gloomy.  R.  4338. 
OuMx,  n.  Fa.    A  oommentor  inteiinretetifm.  7S74> 
-^-^  V.  To  comment,  or  interpret.  5809.  5701<— To  ipealc 

tenderly.  10flB&— To  flatter.  8091.  18883. 
GunoH,  11.  Fa.    A  glottoa.  R.  4307* 
GunrsoxM,  jm.  L  pi.  of  Ouyw,  v.  Sax.  8134. 
GNAAas,  n.  Sax.    A  hard  knot  in  a  tree.  551. 
GwAT,  a.  Sax.  la  put  for  any  Itltft,  wortMcM  thing.  58B9. 

17904. 
Gmnnro,  pa/rU  pr.  Sax.    Robbing.  9S0& 
Gitorra,  n.  3188.    *'AnoId  ooff;  a  mieer."   Glees.  ITr.    I 

know  not  npon  what  aothorlty. 
Gnowx,  pa.  I.  of  Ghawb,  v.  Sax.    14788. 
Go,  V.  Sax.  means  sometimes  Tawaik,  in  contradlstinotioD 

to  riding.  1353.  8254. 

(Qcn)»  part.  pa.  T.  VL  795b 

GoBBBT,  n.  Fa.    A  morsel ;  a  Ml  888. 

God,  n.  Sax.    God  itfome..  R.  7S94.  T.  L  IO8O1    God  going 

before.    Deo  faveHU^^Ooddet  armet  fwe.   6416.  12588. 

Ocdd€i  bone$.  120S9.  19906.    Tolgar  oatha— if  Gaddet 

kiekeU  7389.   See  the  note.    A*  Ooddtt  half.  5631.    See 

UAi.Fa. 
GoDB,  Goon,  a.  Sax.    Wealth ;  goods.  7534, 5. 
GoDx-LBs,  4u[^.    Without  money  or  goods.  13890. 
OooxLYHXDB,  M.  Sax.    GoodncGS.  R.  4604.  T.  UL  1738. 
GooBNBHB,  n.  Sax.    At  ffodetuit,  R.  1453L    At  advantage. 

And  so  we  should  read  in  R.  3168.  where  the  Edltt.  hare 

At  godt  met.    The  Orig.  has  en  5oa  point, 
GoDBia,  n.  Sax.  A  gossip;  a  godfather.  P.  167f  ool.  2,  L  56. 
GorjBH,  adii.  FooUsh.  T.  ill.  58&  tma  the  Fa.  G<^r<  .•  DnU, 

stupid. 
Gold,  n.    A  flower,  commonly  called  A  Tnmtci.  1081. 

Gower  says,  that  Lenoothea  was  changed 

Into  aJUmrt  wot  named  ooldb, 
Which  ttont  governed  iif  the  tonne, 

Conf.  Am.  lU.  b. 

Gold-bxwbn,  adj.  Sax.    Of  a  golden  hewe,  or  colour.  2909. 

GouMiRTBaiB,  n.  Sax.    Goldsmith's  work.  2600. 

GouBT,  a.  Fa^    The  throat,  or  gullet.  R.  7096L 

OouAaoais.    See  the  n.  on  rer  562. 

GoMMX.  fi.  Fa.    Gum.  L.  W.  121. 

OoN,  if\f.  wu  Sax.  To  go.  2512.  80  fmote  J  ffon.  3116. 11069. 
SomayI/ar«weU.  fio  mote  /  ruf«  or  ^0.  7594.  So  may 
ly^re  w^,  riding  or  walking,  i.e.  In  all  raiyprooecdinga 
See  Go. 

pr.  t.  pL  771.  9604.  2965. 

part.  pa.    Gone.  4437*  5137. 

GoifTAMoif,  n.  Fa.    A  banner,  or  standard.    R.  ISOl.  201& 

GoNO,  n.  Sax.    A  little-house ;  a  jakea  P.  167f  ool.  1, 1. 36. 

G0HN8,  a.    A  gtm.  L.  W.  637.  F.  iii.  563. 

GoNwxir,  GoifinEypa.  t  pi.  of  Giwhx.  11230.  15065b 

Goaa,  n.  See  the  n.  on  rer.  3237.  sinoe  whi<di  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me  by  a  learned  person,  whom  I  have  not 
the  honour  to  know,  that  Oore  is  a  common  name  for  a 
tlip  of  cloth  or  linen,  which  Is  inssrted  In  order  to  widen 
a  garment  in  any  particular  place.  Gooa  or  a  cloth. 
Laeinia,  Prompt  Parv.  See  also  the  OkMsaiy  to  Ken- 
net's  Parooh.  AnUq.  in  v.  Oore.    This  sense  will  suit 


very  well  with  the  context  of  ver.  3237*  but  hardly,  I 
think,  with  that  of  ver.  13719 ;  unless  we  sappoae,  that 
pore  is  there  put  for  ehirt,  becawes  tkirtt  have  uaaally 
fforet  in  them.  The  expreeslon  would  eertainlyba  very 
aukward,  and  unlike  Chaucer's  general  manner,  bat  ia 
this  place,  the  Rkne  ^  Sire  Topat,  he  may  be  snppaaed 
to  have  taken  it  purpoeely  from  one  of  tboae  old  Ro- 
mances* which  are  the  oli|)eets  of  his  xldloala.  8«e  the 
tt.  on  ver.  1384.V 

Goaa  for  Gobs.  &  D.  1886.  Goeth. 

OoaPBLLsaB,  n.  Sax.    Evangeliet.    R.  8887* 

OosBOMBa,  H.  A  thin  cobweb-Uka  eubetaaoa  whidi  flies 
about  In  the  air.  10573L 

Goer,  n.  Sax.    Spirit  j  mind.  5079. 

GoTB,  imp.  m.  9  pert.  pi.  Go  ye.  2S60L  14900. 

GovaaMAuxB,  n.  Fa.    Government,  steang^  908BL 

Qovnm-cuna.  7829.  7834.  Cloth  enough  to  make  a  gown. 

Gouao,  n.  A  vpssei  to  cany  liquor ;  perfaapeao  caUad  team 
its  shapa  17891. 40. 

GowBB,  pr.  a.  T.  v.  1855.  An  eminent  Engtlih  port,  to 
whom  Chauoer  directt  his  Troilut  and  Creteide.  Snme 
oiroumstances  relating  to  him  are  touched  upon  In  the 
Essay,  fto.  n.  55b  the  Diaoourae,  ka  1.  xiv.  xr.  n.  15, 16. 
and  in  the  notee,  p.  908^ 

Gaaca.  a.  Fa.  Favour.  3071.  Sorp  prmec  839BL  Barde 
grace.  16133.    Misfortune.  T.  I.  713. 

So  fun  of  sorowe  am  I,  sothe  to  sayne. 
That  certainly  no  more  horde  grace 
May  sit  on  me,  for  why  f  there  is  no  qiaee. 

80  Heroules.  ap,  Buripid,  H{.  M.  1250. 

Ttfut  xmmm  ^,  a'flwfr'  w^'  imn  vt^ 

The  orltkism  of  Looginus,  sect.  xl.  Is  perhaps  aqually 

applicable  to  both  passages^ 

With  harde  grace.  78ia  is  to  be  undentood  aa  spoken. 

in  a  parenthesis,  of  the  Chert ;  Mi^ortune  attend  kim  : 

SeeWrra.    Save  pour  grace.    M.  10&  ooL  2,  L  Aft.    With 

your  favour.  Sauve  voire  grace. 
OaAOOOs,  a^  Fa.    Agreeable.  3693.  GraoefuL  8489L 
GnAMS,  n.  Sax.    Grief.  16871.  Anger.  T.  iU.  1030. 

Feite  it  to  gode  or  eaAMa.  P.  L.  397. 

Gbammbbb,  n.  Fa.    Grammar.  13408. 

GaAND  Mxacia,  Fa.    Great  thanks. 

Gbaivb,  a.  Fa.    A  grain;  a  aingia 

GaAHOB,  a.  Fa.    A  Fann«hoi 

GaAnirxi.,  a.  Fa.    A  grai^ling-iron.  L.  W.  640. 

Gbatchx,  R.  7368.  **  is  perhape  the  same  with  Ormiihe,  if 

not  miwtakan  for  it"    Gloaa.  Ur.  See  QaaRwa.    The 

Orig.  has   a'Aooaya  camme  begupnc 
Gbavb,  v.  Sax.  To  carva;  to  engrave.  T.  IL  47.  T.  IlL  1488. 

{Oraven).  part  pa.    Buried.  6847.  11988L 

GaAimaoH,  pr.  a.  C.  M.  Y.  var.  ult  See  An  aecmaU  ^  the 
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vtorkt  ofChaucert  dco.  im  thia  v(4.  p.  446. 
Gaa,  a.  Fa.    Pleasure;  aatlafoetten,  from  Oratua.  Lat. 

To  receive  in  gre.  4679.  9087*  To  take  kindly.    The  pre. 

2735.    The  priae.  See  the  no«e.^Fron  Greklus,  Lat.  it 

aignlflee  A  ttep,  or  digree.1^43. 
GaxDB,  a.  Sax.    A  greedy  perean.  R.  6002. 
V.  Babb.  Lat.    To  ory.  C  N.  135. 


Oaatw,  a.  Fa.  Orein  de  Parit.  R.  138Bl  de 
Orig.  Graina  of  Paradiee;  aaortctf  apioa.  Tbeaameare 
meant  in  ver.  9BB0^-~Grain  qf  Portingale.  1AI65.  A  eort 
of  acarletdye,  called  Kermet,  or  KermttMen. 

GsBrrHX,  v.  Sax.    To  prepare,  make  ready.  4307.  1451i. 

Gaxaanu),  a.  Sajc   iChlldiahneaa.  4583. 

Oaasa,  a.  Fa.    Greaae.  135. 6069. 

Gaara  for  OaBoa,  «r.  R.  4116. 

GaBTrB,|Ni.  tof  Gaara,  v.  Sax.  Greeted;  aalufted.  5«71. 1 

GasvBs,  n,  pL  Sax.    Grovee.  1497.  R.  3019. 

Oaifxa,  a^  R.  73.  f.  Harrible.  Gbtmm.  aavi.  asm  1 
Horridut.  Prompt  Parv. 

GaiaT  tor  Ganrovru,  5e71. 

GaiifTB,  pa.  C  of  Gamo,  «.  Sax.    Ground.    Orint  wi& 
hit  teeth.  7743.  Gnaahed  with  h.  t 

GaiNTTao,  a.  Grinding ;  gnashing.  P.  IJi^eoL  9;  L  37. 

Oaia,a.Fa.   Aapedeaof  Furr.Seethan.oQver.  194. 

OaiSLV,  ati^.  Sax.    DreadfU.  X97&  6316. 
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Grochb,  f^  Sax.    To  gmtch ;  to  miinnur.  3861.  6025. 

Gnorp,  tuHf.  Sax.    Flat  on  the  ground.  951.  13805.  R.  8061. 

GiioiHK«  11.  Fr.  The  anowt  of  a  ■wlna.  P.  149^  ool.  2,1.  SO. 
A  hanging  lip.  T.  i.  35a 

V.  To  hang  the  Up,  in  dlKSontant.  R.  7099. 

Gito:vB»  V.  Fa.    To  groan.    To  gntnt.  7ill* 

Gnoirr.  j>a.  (.  14627-    Groaned. 

Gaora.  V.  Sax.  To  eearoh;  to  examine  by  feeling. 
7.'»9.  7723. 

Grot,  n.    A  coin,  worth  fonr-penoe.  6874.  7546. 

GaouifoaN,  part  pa.  of  Gaiwo.  16243. 

GeoYNUfo,  n.  2463.    Dlwontent    See  Oaonra. 

GuaajDOir,  n.  Fa.    Reward ;  Reoompenae.  7460. 8750i 

r.    To  reward.  P.  152,  ool.  1. 1. 55. 

Gcaaooifuiip  a^f.  Without  reward.  B.  K.  400. 

Guico,  pr.  n.  L.  W.  1468.  Gumo  db  CoLUMPWia  F.  liL 
38 1 .  Guide  datte  CoUmne,  of  Menlna  in  BlcUy,  a  lawyer 
and  poet,  died  about  129a  Quadrio.  voL  U.  p.  16a  His 
autoTTf  of  th€  Tp<2^n  loar,  to  wliich  our  author  refers, 
was  written  in  Latin,  and  finished  in  1287.  See  the  a. 
on  ver.  15147.  I  have  there  intimated  my  sui^loion, 
that  he  tnuuUted  it.  for  the  most  part,  from  a  French 
BaauukcettBatoUdeSainUMore.  However  that  may 
have  been,  Guido's  work  is  oertalnly  the  original*  fhun 
which  the  hhter  writers  of  the  middle  ages  have  generally 
taken  their  accounts  of  Trojan  afTalrs.  It  was  translated 
into  Italian  in  1324  by  Filippo  Cefi,  a  Florentine.  Qua- 
drio, Toi.  t1.  p.  475.  A  French  translation  is  also 
extant,  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  trantlaUe  en  Franfoii 
premlerement  du  eommandement  du  Main  de  la  ciii  d* 
Btauvaii,  en  nom  et  en  honneur  de  Karles  le  rop  de 
France,  Tan  mil  occ.  qoatre  vingta.  MS.  Reg.  16.  F.  ix. 
This  is  probably  the  French  translation  mentioned  by 
Lydgate  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Boke  qf  Trope,  whksh  is 
a  mere  paraphrase  in  veree  of  Guido's  history,  with 
some  digressions  and  additions  of  his  own.  Lyd- 
gate's  work  was  finished,  as  he  tells  us  himself  at 
the  end,  in  142a 


HABxaoaoiv.  n.  Fa.    A  dlminutlTe  of  Bavberg,  a  coat  of 

mail.  76.  1379a 
Habiutbb,  fi.  Pa.    Ability.  C.  L.  1044. 
Habitaclbs,  fi.  p).  Fa.    Plaoee  of  habitation.  F.  UL  104. 
Habitb.  v.  Fa.    To  dwelL    R.  681^ 
BABuifOAirr,  part  pr.  Fa.    Abundant.  7935. 
Hackbmaib,  ».  Fb.    An  ambling  horse,  or  pad.    R.1137. 
Hacxib e,  Ik  Fa.    Cutting  in  pieces.  F.  ili.  213. 
Haodbw,  pa.  (.  p/.  of  Hatb.  S7&  762. 
Hap. pa.  Let Hbvb. r. Sax.    Heaved,  raised.  943a 
Haib,  Hay,  n.  Fb.    A  hedge.  R.  54.  3007. 
Hajlx,  a.  Sax.    Health  ;  welfare.  4067. 

HAu.Bs,pr.  n.ofaaAbbeyinGloaoesterBhlre.    See  then. 

on  ver.  12567. 
Haibb,  n.  Fa.    a  hair-doth.  15601.  R.  43a 
Hakbrby,  n.  Fb.  16027.  as  Hackbbaib. 
Hakbtoit,  n.  Fb.   A  short  oassock,  without  rieerco.  1378a 
Halobb  for  HoLDBH,  part*  pa.  of  Hoia.  4906b 
Halpb.  n.  Sax.    A  side ;  a  part.    A'  Gaddee  hd{f.  6632. 

Du.  370.    On  God's  part;  with  God's  favour.    A'tkU 

ha^fe  God.  T.  L.  L  325.  b.    On  this  side  of  God.    Four 

kalvet.  3481.    Four  sides. 
Hau.  pr.  n.  433.    An  Arabian  Phyaioiaa.  Fabric.  BibL  Or. 

t.  xiil.  p.  17. 

Halkb,  n.  Sax.    A  comer.  11433L  15779. 
Halpb,  pa.  t  of  Hblp,  v.  Sax.  14052.  R.  1911. 
Ham.  n.  Sax.    The  neck.  4493. 
Halsb,  v.  Sax.    See  the  n.  on  Yer.  13575. 
BAI.T,  pa.  e.  of  Houh  v.  Sax.    Held,  or  kept  5141. 

for  Bolt,  I  e.  Holdeth.    Du.  6«1. 

Hajltx.  v.  Fb.    To  go  lamely.  Du.  622. 

Hamb  for  HOMB,  n.  Sax.  403a 

Hamblb,  «.  Sax.    To  hamstring ;  to  cut  off.  T.  IL  964. 

Hamxbb.  n.  pL  Sax.    Hammers.  Du.  1164. 

Haw,  in/i  m.  of  Hayb,  v.  SAm  754.  1048.  Sioa 

pr.  Upl.  031.  1022.  7561. 

Hajcsxubbs,  p.  155.  coi.  2.  L  5a  appears  fhxn  Iho  context 
to  mean  a  tart  ^fbreecku. 


Happb,  m.  Sax.    Chance.  13168.  Bo.  y.  pr.  1. 

r.    To  h^qpco.  IS67'  6467. 

Habo,  a4f.  Sax.  Hard.  Harde  praee.  78ia  16133L  Mis- 
fortune. See  Gbacb.  It  is  used  sdYerbially.  oe7a  13133. 

Habos,  v.  Sax.    To  make  liard.  10550. 

Habobly  (HardUp),  adv.  Fa.  Boldly.  10147.  adv.  Sax. 
Cerulnly.  7867.  7901.  918a  T.  y.  673. 

Habdimg,  n.  Sax.    Hardening.  10557. 

Habib,  v.  Fb.  To  hurry.  To  haria  oitd  draiM.  P.  149,  ool. 
«,  L64. 

Habibo,  part  pa.  Hurried.  272a  11*  eeroient  hAries  en 
grand  manere.    Froissart,  y.  L  &  225. 

Habjuot,  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  64a 

HAnLOTBiBS,  n.  pL    Ribaldriee.  563. 

HABNBia,  n.  Fa.    Armour.  16ia    Fumltore.  57ia 

HABNBxax,  V.  Fb.    To  dress.  It.  2648. 

Habow,  interj.  Fa.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  328a 

Harfoob,  n.  Fa.  a  harper.  T.  li.  103a  In  the  Act  of 
Resumption,  28  H.  vL  there  is  a  proviso  in  fkYour  of 
John  Turgas,  Harpour  wUk  M«  QB<«n,  for  the  reversion 
of  an  annuity  of  10  Marks,  after  the  death  of  William 
Langton,  Minstrell. 

Habwbo,  p.  r.  of  Habwb,  v.  Sax.    See  the  n.  on  Ysr.  3512. 

HASAaDoua,  a.  Flu  A  Player  at  Haxard ;  A  gamester.  12530. 

Hasabdrib.  n.  Fa.    Gaming,  In  generaL  12524. 

Hasblwodb.  T.  iiL  892.  V.  585.  1174.  All  these  paasages 
plainly  allude  to  the  same  proverbial  saying,  which 
appears  to  have  been  used  In  eoom  or  derision  of  any 
improbable  hope  or  expectation.  Why  it  was  so  used, 
is  bqrond  my  reach  to  discover.  It  may  be  proper  how- 
ever to  mention  that  In  T.  ili.  892.  M&  HarL  3943.  xeads— 
Hatelwcde  is  eheJcen  .—and  that  the  passage,  T.  y.  1174. 
is  an  imitation  of  the  following  In  the  Fiionrata.  See 
Bsaay,  Ac.  n.  62. 

Ma  pandero  seeo  tadtamente 
Ride  de  do  che  Troylo  dicea  ■ 
Chel  si  ftiase  sembiante  f aeea 
Di  credMo,  e  dida,  di  mung{b^ 
Aepetta  il  vento  quetto  tapinetlo. 
Habtip,  a4f.  Fb.    Hasty.  354& 
Hashply,  adv.   Hastily.  1354a 
Hatb,  r.  Sax.    To  be  named.  R.  sa 
Haubbbk,  m.  Fb.    a  coat  of  malL  13792. 
Haybm,  it^.  Ml.  of  Hayb,  v.  Sax.    Bo.  iv.  pr.  2.    It  to  more 

commonly  abbreviated  Into  Han. 
Hauncb,  v.  Fb.    To  raise,  to  enhance.  B.  K.  431. 
Haubt,  n.  Fa.    Custom  ;  practice.  449. 
Haumtb,  v.  Fa.    To  practise.  P.  164.  ool.  2.  L  4. 
HAUBTBDBjr,  pa.  (.  pj.  ]230a    Practised,  firequented. 
HAUTBiir,  a^  Fb.    Haughty.  STSO^Loud.  12264.— A  kan- 

tein  /aueon.  L.  W.  11  la    A  hJgh-fiying  hawk ;  J>'atilcon 

kauUain.  Fa. 
HAYom  for  Avom,  n.  Fb.    Wealth.  R.  472a 
Hawb,  n.  Sax.    A  hawthorn-berry.  6241.  T.  111.  856.— A 

farm-yard.  1278a    A  church-yard.  P.  165,  ooL  1,  L  la 
Hawbbakb,  45ia    See  the  note. 
Hb,  prcN.  Sax.  is  ctften  prefixed  in  all  Its  oases  to  proper 

names  empkatieallp,  according  to  the  Saxon  usaga   He 

Moieee.  10564.    He  Titpue.  T.  L  787.    See  the  n.  on  ver. 

0594.— Hb  is  also  frequently  used  for  It  in  all  oasea 

7550.  7B3a  9737.    Bee  the  n.  on  ver.  9504. 
Han,  n.  Sax.   Head.    Onhiehed.  1346.   On  pain  of  lodng 

his  head.    See  the  note. 
Hbodb  for  HiDOB  (Hidden.)  L.  W.  906. 
HxooBS,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Hedgea  15224. 
Hbibuoob.  a.  F.  612.    Ourruco,  a  little  bird,  which  to 

supposed  to  hatch  the  Cnckow's  egg,  and  to  be  destroyed 

by  the  young  Cuckowa  Sp, 
Hbui,  v.  Sax.    HeUn.    To  hide.  6531.  R.  6882. 

V.  Sax.    Hclan.    To  heal ;  to  help.  125a  10055w 

n.  Sax.    Health.  3104.  4237. 

HxLBLxa,  adj.    Helplesa  T.  y.  1502. 


HBUBBfpr.  fi.    Elydum.  C.L.  lia 

HauiBo,  part.  pa.  Fa.    Armed  with  an  helmet  1437a 

T.  iL59a 
Hbu>wis,  pr.  n.  6SSa    Eloisa,  the  mistress  of  Abelard. 

See  a  summary  of  their  history  In  Bom.  de  la  Boee,  Yer. 

9178-0247. 
Hbm,  obL  cpi.  of  Hb.  Them.  See  Him  ;  and  Esaay,  fta  n.2a 
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HBM8Si.r,  Hbmssltb,  EIuiuLTsir.    8eoBct.r. 
BsxcKiiBir,  M.  pi,    FiRCM>  F*  ^-  SSS*    8m  a  note  on  the 

itidsumwter  NigXC$  Jh-eam  of  fifamke^Mue.  Act  tt.  8c.  9. 

Utft.Edit 
HxMDB,  Hsivov,  adj.  Sax.    CItII  ;  oourteons.  6B6B.  atSML 
Hbvw.  4031.     Hbxnb.   835B.   3887-     Hsmm   R.  «& 

HBfs.  U6S1.  odrT&Ax.    Hence. 
HsNo,  pa.  t  end  parL  of  Hang,  v.  Baz.  asa  678. 9757. 
HswABavtMTH,  adv.  Bax.    Henceforth.  10072. 
HcftTB,  V.  Sax.    To  take  hold  of ;  to  oatoh.  906.  7Q69> 
HxNT,  pa.  t.  and  part.  700. 689a  1583. 
Hkpb.  n.  Sax.   A  heap.  Tc  Kept.  T.  fU.  1770.  Bo.  ir.  |ir.6. 

T<i|tether ;  in  a  heap.— The  fhiit  <tf  the  Dog-roie.  13677- 
HuuuD,  M.  Fa.    A  herald.  2535. 
HaaaaiiOAOB,  n.  Fa.    Lodging.  43S7. 
Haaamonouas,  «.  |>i.  Fa.    Froyiden  of  lodgtags;  Har- 

bingen.  A417. 
HaaaaawB,  a.  Sax.    An  Inn ;  a  lodging.  767.  4143.,— The 

pbwe  of  the  Sun.  11547.   In  tct.  40S.  (see  the  note)  it 

rather  meane,  I  think.  A  karfremr.— Hxaaxa.  T.  ii.  1705. 

F.  L.  49i    An  arbonr. 

V.  Sax.    To  lodges  R.  614A. 

Haao,  Hnaoa,  a.  Sax.    A  keeper.  606.  156001— HsanB. 

oaoHBa.  F.  liL  139^    Shepherd-bojB. 
HKaDas.ii.jri.    Coane  flax.    Herde,  fibra  llnj.  Kilian.  R. 

li33L 

Tihol  not  <^h<mpe  ne  heerdis  iom. 


So  thia  vcr.  ia  written  in  Me.  Hunter.    The  Orig.  hae 

only— «<!«  nt/kt  de  bourrag. 
Haaa  for  Hiaa.  pron.  iOSHi  3691. 4880.  and  in  other  plaocst 

Amt  the  ttUte  nftki  riwc 
Haas,  oilr.  Sax.    In  this  place. 
in  composition,  signifies  this,  without  including  any 

ld«aof|)/acr.    Htreagainti,  aOih    Against  this,    tfere- 

b^orn.  158&    Beftnethls. 
r.  Sax.    To  hear.  S347. 


Haao.  Haaoa.  pa.  t.  and  parL  921.  955.  1507. 

HaaDKsr,  pa.Lpl.  15389. 

Haas.  fi.  Sax.    Hair.  677* 

HaaBN,  ai^.    Blade  of  hair.  12670. 

HKaxrifo.  parf.  pr.  of  Haaxa.  v.  Sax.    Hearkening.  10302. 

HaaMBS.  pr.  n.  16909.  A  chemical  treatise  under  his  nawt€ 

is  extant  in  the  TkeaL  Chemic  t  iv.    See  Fabric.  Bibt. 

Or.  L.  i.  c.  10.  HxaifBS  Baixknvs.  F.  ilL  183.  Whether  a 

diflflDrent  person  from  him  Just  mentioned,  I  cannot  telL 
HaaiTB,  n.  Sax.    A  comer.  1143SL  16196. 
HaaoiTBaB,  n.  Fa.  A  hawk  made  to  file  only  at  the  heron. 

T.  iy.  413.  L.  W.  1118. 
HBaoNSBwia,  n.  pL  Fa.    Tonng  Herons.  10389.    See  the 

note. 
HaaTB  for  Huar,  r.  Sax.    Do.  883. 
n.  Sax.    Heart    HerU-blood.  6300.  1983&    Hearfk 

blood.    Herte-iptme.    See  the  n.  on  Ter.  9606. 
HxaTBLBB,  a4f.    Without  courageu  14914. 
Hbmtly,  act/.    Hearty.    10319i 
Hbry,  v.  Sax.    To  praise.  6499.  13548. 
HaaviNO,  n.    Praise.  13389l 

Hbstb,  n.  Sax.  Command.  12574.— Promise.  R.  4475. 7* 
Hrr,  Hbttb.  pa.  U  of  Hktb,  v.  Sax.  Heated.  A.  F.  145. 
Hktb.  v.  Sax.    To  promise.  2400.  4754.    To  be  cslled.  Du. 

900.    See  Hiohtb. 
Hbthbnbssx,  n.  Sax.    Country  of  Heathens.  49.  5532. 
HsTBiKO,  n.  Sax.    Contempt  4108.    AU  is  thp  hbthino 

/alien  upon  thee.  P.  L.  273. 
BavB,  V.  Sax.    To  heave,  to  raise.  559.— v.  ii«Mt    To 

labour.  T.  ii.  1289. 
Hbvbd,  n.  Sax.  Head.  F.  IL  42.  Everp  virtue  inmpheved. 

So  I  apprehend  this  Una  should  be  read,  instead  of  in  me 

keved. 
Hxraif -QCBKB,  n.  Sax.    The  queen  of  heaven ;  the  Virgin 

Mary.  16557. 
Hbw  or  Lincoln,  pr.  n.  1.1614.  See  Disoourse,  dco.  j|.  xxxu. 
HBWB.V.  Sax.    To  cut.  1424. 
V.  neut.  C.  L.  960.  T.  L.  L  325.  b.    He  that  heweth  to 

hie,  with  chippe*  he  map  Use  hie  tight.  So  Coi^.  Am.  18.  b. 

Full  o/te  he  hetceth  up  eo  hye^ 
Thai  ehpppet  fallen  in  his  fife. 


Hbwb,  n.  Bax.    Colour :  appeatanoe.  IQ80L  T.  IL  9L 

HBWKn»partpa.    Ccdoiired.  11557. 

Hbxt,  a^  superL  Sax.  Highest  C.  D.345^  Beg^  BeghaL 

Hegiut,Bext.  In  the  same  manner  JTorl  is  formed  from 

Neffh, 
Hioooi.  adj.  Pa.    DreadfuL  3580, 
HiDousLT,  adv.    Terribly.  1709. 
Uia,  V.  Sax.    To  hasten.  10605^  C.  D.  156a 
n.  Haste ;  diligence,    /n,  or  On  Aie,  9981.  4829.  T.  fv. 

1385.    In  haste. 
HiOHB,  o^/.  Sax.    High.    /»  Af^  and  lots;.  819l  5413. 

See  the  n.  on  ver.  819l 
HiaanBasB,  n.  Sax.    A  shepherdess.  T.  i.  654.  See  w»»»« 
HroHBN,  F.  lit  1069.  Is  perhaps  miswritten  for  High*. 
Hjoht,  ».  Sax.    Highth.  1882.    On  hight.  1786.  nnrmii  to 

signify— aloud ;  in  a  high  voice.    En  haut.  Fa. 
HioRTB,  V.  Sax.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  1016. 
HiK,  obL  c  of  Hb,  is  <rften  used  alone  in  that  reciprocal 

sense,  which  is  generally  expressed  by  the  addition  of 

the  adj.  &{/!  3059.    Than  hath  he  don  his/rend,  ne  falm. 

no  shawu,  i.  e.  nor  himself.    As  he  him  kUd.  1380.    And 

dad  him.  1411.    And  bare  him.  144a 

It  is  also  fluently  put  without  the  usual  prepoeitian. 

Him  to  prtte  Aawte.  17909.    To  great  shame  of  him. 

She/allefh  him  to  /eU»  6624.    She  falleth  at  the  feet  ef 

him.    She  sttore  him.  6543.    She  swore  to  hSm.    Hem 

and  Hire  are  used  In  the  same  manner. 
Hnnaur,  Himsbltb,  HmsBLTBN.    Bee  Sblt. 
HiNDBBBsr,  superl.  d.  of  Hind,  adv.  Sax.    Hindmost.  824. 
HiNB.  n.  Sax.    A  servant  in  husbandry ;  a  hind.  6Q5u 
.  n.  BaL  ViL  35.  should  probably  be  Hiene.    The  pair 

</  an  hpena  was  used  to  cure  a  certain  disotdier  of  the 

eye.  Plin.  N.  H.  L  99.  c  38. 
HiPPocaAS,  pr.  n.    Hippocrate&  433.    Bee  the  note. 
Hia.  pron.  pass.  Sax.  Their.    See  Essay,  Ac.  p.  xlvl . 
Hiaa,  obi.  c,  of  Bhb.  pron.  Sax.  is  often  put  for  BeroHf. 

139.  486a  and  without  the  neoal  preposition.  11057.   See 

HlM. 

— ^—  pron.  pass.  Sax.    Her.    See  Bessy,  fto.  p.  xlvL 

HiBBSBLP,  HlBBSBLVB,  HlBBBBLVXN.     See  SsLr. 

Hiss.  pron.  pass.  Sax.  Theira  7608.  Bee  the  Essay,  te.  n.  S9l 

HiBroaiAx,  adj.  Fa.    HistoricaL  19090. 

Ho,  interj.  Fa.  commanding  a  cessation  of  any  ftctfon. 

Seethe  n.  on  ver.  9S3&i  and  I  believeo  in  that  verse  Is  pot 

for  /To,  and  not  for  Opez.    See  the  C  L.  ver.  970. 
HocHBFOT,  a.  Fa.    A  mixture  of  various  things  shaken 

together  in  the  same  pot  M.  112,  ooL  1,  L  10.    BnttpoL 

Bsia. 
HoKBB,  n.  Sax.   Frowardneaa  571 7> 
HoKxaLY,  adv.  Frowardly.  P.  159,  txA.  9, 1. 11. 
Hox.D.  n.  Sax.    A  f(ni,  or  oastlei  4927* 
—  V.  Sax.  To  keep.   To  hoU  in  hands.  T.T.  1370.  To 

keep  In  suspenoew  T.  T.  1614.  1679.   To  amuse  in  ordA 

to  deceive. 

HoLDXN,  parL  pa.   Obliged.  6717>  T.  lit  1965L 

HoLB,  HOL,  euHJ,  Sax.    Entire;  viiiole ;  sound.  6B38.  761& 

HoiXY,  adv.    Entirely ;  wholly.  6793. 

Hoioua.  n.  Sax.   A  whoremonger.  5636.  P.  166.  ooL  2, 1. 7. 

Holt,  n.  Sax.    A  grove,  or  forest  6  T.  ill.  3(0. 

— —  for  HoLDBTH.  9994.  9366. 

HoMLT,  a4J.  Sax.    Domestlok.  9606.— Plain ;  rimpla.  74£i. 

HoMUNBSBB,  n.  Sax.     Domestick  management  8905.— 

Familiarity.  M.  118,  col.  1,  L  10. 
HoNDB,  n.  Sax.    A  huid.     An  honde-hrede.  3809.    An 

hand's  breadth.    Wilhouten  honde.  T.  iii.  188.    Without 

being  pulled  by  any  hand.— Hondbk,  pL  R.  8668. 
HoNKST,  adif.  Fa.  means  generally,  according  to  the  F^renci 

usage.  Creditable :  honourable.  946.  13491.    Beooning  a 

person  of  rank.  8302.  9902. 
HoNBSTBTBX,  HoNBSTBB,  It.  Fb.    Virtue.  8296.— Beoency. 

14630.— Good  mann««.  6849. 
HoNO,  V.  Sax.    To  hang.  12794. 
HoNT.  n.  Sax.    Du.  385.  as  Hunt. 
HoNY-swBTB,  ad^.  Sax.    Sweet  as  honey.  987a 
Hopb,  v.  Sax.    To  expect  4087.    See  the  note. 
HoppBaTBBBs,  n.  pL  Sax.    Dancers.  90ia    See  the  nota. 
Hoan,  n.  Sax.    Treasure.  13014.— A  private  place,  fit  for 

the  keeping  of  treasure.  P.  165,  col.  2. 1. 16. 
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Hobs.  Hoor,  a4f.  Sax.    Hoary ;  gr^.  7764.  9335. 

HoRows,  adj.  Sax.    Fool.  C.  M.  £2. 

HoRBiBLBn,  ».  Fb.    Horriblencsa.  R.  7285. 

Horn,  n.  pi.  Baz.    Horaes.  5867*  7141.  13fi6& 

House,  adj.  Sax.    Hoan&  Du.  347. 

HoBSLY,  a^/.  1050&  is  applied  to  a  hone,  aa  wuaUp  Is  to 

a  man. 
BofiprrALinis,  n.  pU  Lat.  Religioas  penxms,  of  both  sexes, 

who  attaided  the  sick  in  hospitals.    P.  167»  ool.  1, 1.  6a 

—Knights  Hoapitalen,  of  different  orders.  B.  6693.    See 

Dn  Cange,  in  ▼.  Hotpitaiarita, 
Host,  u.  Fb.    An  army.  14486. 
HottTBLBBS,  n.  Fb.    An  inn-keeper.  4358.  15035. 
HosTBLBiB,  n.  Fb.    An  inn,  or  lodging-house.  23. 
HottTiLBMXirrs,  n.  pL.    Household  furniture.  Bo.  IL  pr.  5. 
HoTB,  <u^  Sax.    Hot  7018. 
HoTB,  BoTBN ,  parU  pa.  of  Hbtb.    Oslled.  aSSft 
HovK,  V.  Sax.    To  hover.  T.  iii.  1433.  T.  t.  33. 
Houx]>-insii,  n.  Sax.    The  dog-fiah.  9699L 
HoDNB,  n.  for  Hound.  T.  iv.  2ia    T%us  said  both  here  and 

houtu,  L  e.  hare  and  hound ;  all  sorts  of  people. 
HoupBo,  pa.  U  Fb.    Hooped,  or  hollowed.  15406. 
HooBXL,  m.  Sax.    The  Eucharist.  R.  6386. 
— — —  <r.    To  administer  the  sacrament.  R.  6437. 
To  ben  hottstied.    To  reoeiye  the  sacrament. 

P.  170,  ooL  2, 1. 60. 
HowTB,  n.  Sax.    A  cap,  or  hood.    See  the  n.  on  Ter.  3909. 
Bux.rBBX,  n.  Sax.    Holly.  B.  K.  1291 
Hdlstbxd,  part  pa.  Sax.    Hidden.  R.  6146. 
HoMBLBHBDB,  fi.  Sax.    Humblestatc  lifiOOi 
HuMBLBSSB,  n.  Fb.    Humility.  4585. 
HcMBUHO,  ft.  A  humming.  F.  ii.  531.   Hommelen  ;  Bom- 

bilari,  bombum  edereb  Kilian.  Hence  our  HuwU>le-bee, 
Hunt,  n.  Sax.    A  huntsman.  1680.  2090. 
HuBTLB,  r.  Fr.    To  push.  26ia  4717> 
Hdsbandmb,  n.  Sax.  Thrift,  ceoonomlcal  management  4075b 
HusBOHD-MAN,  fk  Bax.    The  master  of  the  family.  7350. 
Hubt,  a4i.  Sax.    Silent ;  whist  Bo.  ii.  m.  5. 
HvuDX,  r.  Sax.    To  pour.  Bo.  IL  m.  2. 
Hyu^md,  parL  pa.  Bax.   Hidden.  15061.    SeeHxiB. 


I. 

I,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  in  the  oomtaion  Editt.  and 
even  in  the  M8S.  of  Chaucer,  is  often  used  to  express  a 

corruption  of  the  Saxon  prepositiYe  particle  He;  which, 
in  this  Edit  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  (as  has  been  said 
before  in  the  Essay,  dec.  p.  xlvl)  is  always  expressed  by 
p.  All  such  words*  tberefore,  occurring  in  the  works  of 
Chaucer  not  contained  in  this  Edition,  should  be  looked 
for  either  under  t,  or  under  their  second  lettoa. 

Jacks  or  DovBB.  4345.    See  the  note. 

Jack!  rooL.  3708.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  14816. 

Jacobin,  pr.  r.    A  grey-frier.  R.  6338. 

Jakkk  Straw,  pr.  n.  15400.  The  noite  made  by  the  fol- 
lowers  of  this  rebel,  to  which  our  author  alludes,  he  had 
probably  heard  himself.  It  is  called  by  Walsingham, 
p.  251.  clamor  hcrrendistimus,  non  similis  elamoribut 
quot  idere  tolent  homineSf  nd  qui  ultra  omnem  attima- 
tionem  tuperaret  omnee  clamoret  humanot,  et  tnaxime 
poitet  oiHmulart  nlulatibus  infernalium  ineoiarum. 
Many  Flemings  (FlandremesJ  were  beheaded  by  the 
rebels  cum  elamore  eontueto.    Walsingham.  ibid. 

Jambbux,  n.  pi.  Fb.    Boots ;  armour  for  the  legs.  13804. 

Jaxb.  r.  a  coin  of  (Janua)  Genoa.  It  is  put  for  any 
small  coin.  8875.  13665. 

JANei.B,  V.  Fb.    To  prate ;  to  talk  much,  or  fkst  10634. 

R.    Prate ;  babble.  6989. 

Janolxr,  Janoloitr,  n.    A  prater.  17292, 7. 

Jamolbrbssb,  r.    a  female  prater.  6290.  10181. 

Jape,  r.  Sax.    A  trick ;  a  Jest  4341.  16780. 

V.    To  Jest  13623L— To  cheat ;  to  laugh  at  173.1. 

Japb-wortht,  aty.    Ridiculous.  Bo.  r.  pr.  & 

JAPXR,  R.  A  oonunon  Jester,  or  buffoon.  P.  161,  ooL  1,  L  43* 

Japbbib,  r.   Buffoooerie.  P.  161.  coL  1,  I.  45. 

IcH.  IcHB,  pron.  Sax.  L  Bo  Ou  ich.  12881.  So  the  iehe. 
16397'    So  may  I  prosper. 


Ij>xl,  a(^f.  Sax.    Idle;  firuitless.    In  idel.  11179.   P.  159, 

col.  2,  L  29.    In  rain. 
Idolastrb,  r.  Fr.    An  idolater.  10172. 
Jbopabo,  v.  To  hazard ;  to  put  in  danger.  T.  iv.  1566. 
Jboparoir,  r.    Danger.  T.  ii  465.  T.  ▼.  1529.   Jbopabdibb. 

Du.  666. 
Jbrbmix,  pr.  R.    Jeremiah.  12569. 
JxBOtf  a,  pr.  n.  6256.    Our  author  has  made  mudi  use  of  a 

treatise  of  St  Jerome,  contra  Jovinianum.    See  the  n.  on 

Ter.  9172,  and  yer.  11679,  and  the  Discourse.  &c.  n.  19. 
JxsTKS,  n.  pi.  T.  V.  1510.  F.  iii.  ptusim.  as  Gbstes. 
Jbwxbik,  r.  Fb.    A  district  inhabited  by  Jews.  134ia 
Jkwisb,  R.^  Judgement;  punishment  1741.  5215.   It  may 

have  been  formed  by  corruption  either  of  the  Lat. 

Judicium,  or  the  Fb.  Justice.  Conf.  Am.  157.  b.  158. 
Ik,  pron.  Sax.    I.  3862.  3865.    See  Ich. 
luoN,  pr.  n.    The  citadel  of  Troy.  15362: 
ILKB,  ad^j.  Sax.    Same.  64.  3035. 
Imaginatip,  a4j.  Fb.    Suspicious.  11406. 
Impxd.  part.  pa.  Sax.    Planted.  R.  5137. 
Impbtbbn,  pr.Upl.  Fb.    Obtain  by  pnyn.  Bo.  v.  pr.  3. 
Impbs,  r.  pA  Sax.    Shoots  of  trees.  13962.  R.  6293. 
Importablb,  04^.  Fr.  Intolerable.  14520.  R.  6902.— Impo»> 

Bible.  902a 
Impobtunb,  adj.  Fb.    Troublesome.  R.  5632. 
Imfobsibui,  adj.  Fr.  used  as  a  substantive.  6870.  T.  iii.  625. 
In,  prep.  Sax.    Upon.  6350.  1450a  14545.     In  with.  9460. 

9eia    Within. 
Inoombbous,  adj.  Fa.    Cumbersome.  F.  ii.  354. 
Inconstancb,  r.  Fr.    Inconstancy.  7540. 
Incubto.  6462.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  6441 . 
Indb,  a4j.  Fr.    Axureouloured.  R.  67. 
Indionb,  a4).  Fr.    Unworthy.  8235. 
Inbchbo.  pari.  pa.  Sax.    Inserted.  T.  iii  1335. 
iNBQUAt,  a4f.  Fb.    UneqnaL  2273. 
Infobtcnat,  adj.  Lat.    Unfortunate.  472& 
Inportunb,  r.  Fr.    Misfortune.  R.  5551. 
Ingot,  n.    A  mould  for  casting  ingots.  16674.  16701.  16782. 
Inhabit,  part.  pa.  Fb.    Inhabited.  C.  D.  140a 
Inhudb,  v.  Sax.    To  pour  in.  T.  ilL  44.    See  Hyldb. 
Injurs,  r.  Fb.    Injury.  T.  ill.  102a 
Inly,  adv.  Sax.    Inwardly,  deeply,  thoroughly.  6930.  R. 

397.  T.  iii.  1612.  F.  i.  31. 
Innb,  prep.  Sax.    In.  14002. 

'  In,  r.  Sax.  A  house,  habitation,  lodging.  3547.  5517. 

13372. 
Innro,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Lodged.  2194. 
Innbbbstb,  a4f.  sup.  Sax.    Inmost  Bo.  iv.  pr.  6. 
Innocbnt,  ady.  Fr.    Ignorant  8150.  1084a 
IN8BJ.XO,  part  pa.  Fb.    Attested  under  seaL  C.  D.  1014. 
INSXT,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Implanted.  Bo.  ii  pr.  a  , 
lNTBiufiNABi.B,  a4f.  Fb.    Infinite.  Bo.  v.  pr.  a 
INWRTB,  R.  Sax.    Understanding.  T.  L.  L  3aa  h. 
JocB,  pr.  n.  6065w    See  the  note. 
JocoNDB,  a4j.  Fb.    Joyous ;  pleasant  16064. 
JooBLOUB,  R.  Fr.    a  Juggler.  704a 
JoTNANT,  part.  pr.FR.    Joining.  1062. 
Joins,  v.  Fr.    To  enjoin.  R.  2355. 
JouB  Robin.    The  name  of  a  danoe.  R.  7455.  De  la  dan$$ 

le  beau  Robin.    Orig.  12864.->8ee  T.  v.  1174. 
JoLi p,  aty.  Fb.    Jolly ;  Joyful.  3355.  415a 
JoHBBK,  V.    To  Jumble.  T.  IL  1037. 
JoNOLXRiB,  R.  T.  V.  755.  should  rather  be  Janglerie  ;  Idle 

talk.    See  Janolb. 
JoBDANBs,  R.  pL  Bco  the  n.  on  ver.  1223a 
JossA,  inUrJ.  409a  seems  to  be  partly  formod  from  the  Fa. 

fal  Come  hither! 
Jovis.  pr.  n.  Jupiter.  T.  ilL  15.  F.  L  2ia  F.  lit  917* 
JouRNBB,  R.  Fb.    a  day's  Journey.  274a  C.  D.  1915. 
— ^— —  A  day's  work.  R.  57a 
JousTxs,  R.  pU  Fr.    Justs.  C.  D.  1987* 
JowBLBS,  R.  pi.  Fb.    Jewels.  R.  642a 
JovB,  V.  Fb.    To  enjoy.  R.  502a 

Ipocras,  r.  Fb.    Wine  mixed  with  q)Ices  and  other  in- 
gredients; so  named,  because  It  Is  strained  through 

a  woollen  cloth,  called  <A«  eUeve  <kf  Hippocrates.  9681. 

SeeCx.ABBB. 
IBB,  R.  Fb.    Anger.  74ia 
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iMooa,  a4f.  FiitloDate.  7W6, 7,  & 

lAACDX,  pr.  n.  F.  Ui.   707.  8ee  Bbllb  laAuim.    She  la 

oalled  YuuT  by  Bwnanl  da  Ventador.  MB,  Crofla. 

foL  LM.ru. 

Tant  tng  pooa  d'amor, 

Q'aoc  TrMCa»raiiuulor 

Non  softfvt  nuior  dolor 

Per  Tma  la  bUmda. 

And  ■)  in  Fabliaux,  ftc.  T.  L  p.  842.  Tteut  la  bhnde, 
Petnroh  calls  her  liotta.  Trionfo  d'Amore.  ill.  88.  A 
late  French  writer,  in  what  he  haa  been  pleased  to 
style,  **  Histoire  litUraire  d«*  Troubadourtr  (T.  iL  p. 
333.)  having  quoted  a  passage  cdebrating  the  lore  of 
"  TrUlan  k  Tiault,'*  adds  very  coolly— Ccff  une  allution 
d  qnelque  Raman  ;  which  is  Just  as  if  a  oonunentator 
upon  Ovid  should  say  of  the  epistle  from  ParittoHtUnf 
that  it  alludes  to  some  Ortdc  »<ory. 

It,  pron.  3  pert.  neut.  gend.  Sax.  is  need  instead  of  H« 
and  She.  37M.  ASS8. 13144. 

iTAfixa,  pr,  n.  Italy.  814S: 

JvBALTAai,  pr.  n.  Gibraltar.  S387. 

JuBBs,  n.  A  vesael  for  holding  ale,  or  wine.  3698.  13000. 

Juoicuu.  14052.  The  book  of  Judges.  So  Metamorpkoteot 
Is  put  for  the  Metamorphoels  of  Ovid.  4&13.  and  Eneidoi 
for  the  ^neU  of  Vligil.  16366. 

Jdob,  n.  Fa.    A  Judges  12057-  12190. 

JuiL,  pr.  n.  The  month  of  July.  10007. 

Julian,  pr.  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  341. 

JvpARDUt,  n.  R.  2686.  as  Jbopabois. 

JuPARTiB,  n.  Fa.    Jeopardieu    See  the  n.  on  ver.  16211. 

JusTTCB,  n.  Fa.    AJudge.  15965w 

JuimNiAy,  pr.  n.  R.  6615.  The  law  referred  to  is  in  the 
Code,  L.  xf.  tit.  85.  De  mendicantUnu  valtdit. 

JuvBNAL,  pr.  n.  The  Roman  Satirist.  6774.  T.  iv.  197. 


K. 

Kalkwdbr,  n.  Lat.   A  Calendar.  1S136.— A  guide,  or 

director.  L.  W.  542. 
Kalbndbb,  n.  pL  Lat.    The  ilret  day  of  the  mcmth ;  the 

begfaining  of  any  thing.  T.  iL  7.  T.  ▼.  1633. 
Kavnard.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  5817. 
KazjB,  V.  Sax.    To  oooL  C.  L.  77& 
KSMBBD,  KsMPKo,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Oombed.  2991.  2136. 
KaMauN,  n.  Sax.    A  tub.  3548. 
KajfRLM,  pr.  n.  15116.  See  the  note. 
KxPB,  fi.  Sax.    Care ;  attention.  4162.  8934. 

■  V.  To  take  care.  2940.  2962. 
Kaacnxr,  n,  OOOa  a  corruption  of  OoTncHixr. 
KaawBLB,  n.  pi,  Fr.    Batttementa  R.  419S. 
Kjkrs,  a.  Sax.    Water-creesee.    Ofparamomn  ntraught 

he  not  a  kert.  3754.    He  oared  not  a  mdi  for  love. 

Crsssx  is  used,  in  the  seme  sense,  in  T.  L.  L  SSa  and 

ii.  332.  b. 
Ksavaa,  n.  Sax.    A  canrer.  1901. 
KassK,  V.  Sax.    To  kiss.  8833.  R.  S610. 
Kkstb,  pa.  L    Kissed.  100S4. 
KarcHB,  V.  T.  iiL  1381.  as  Caocrb. 
Kbvbhx,  V.  Fa.    To  cover.   In  T.  S.  918.  it  slgnifleB  to 

recover, 
KicHBL,  n.  Sax.    A  little  cake.  7329i  See  the  note. 
Kio,  KiDDB,  pa.  t  and  part,  of  Kmn.  Made  known ;  dis- 
covered. 9617.    T.  i.  906.  R.  2172. 
KiSB,  V.  Sax.    To  kick.  6523. 
Kin,  n.  Sax.    Kindred.    Sp  mp  fader  kin.  9389.  16897. 

By  my  father's  kindred. 
— —  adj.  Of  the  same  nature.  5557. 
Kind,  n.  Sax.   Nature.  17130>  T.  i.  838. 
Kindly,  cutv.  Naturally.  5064. 
Kinrrdb,  n.  Kindred.  M.  113,  od.  2,  L  33. 
KmTBL.  n.  Sax.    A  tunic,  or  waistcoat.  3321.  11884.   In 

kirtele  and  none  other  wede.  R.  778.    Qui  eetaient  en 

pure  cottes.    Orlg.  775. 
Krma,  v.  Sax.    To  shew;  to  make  known.  5056L  7191. 

JVe  kithe  hire  JealoueU.  11060.  Nor  shew  to  her  any 

Jealousle. 
KiTHKo,  port.  pa.  J6592.    See  Km. 


KiTTB,pa.(.8Ax.    Cat  6304> 

Knakkbs,  n.  pL  Sax.    Trifling  ttkkM.   40491    The  wort 

Bsemsto  have  been  farmed  fhan  the  knadsinjf,  orsmap- 

ping,  of  the  fingers,  uaBd  hy  Juggkn.    See  Cotgiave,  in 

v..Jrats««tM«r  dee  maim,  and  if j^mC^— Tiifliag  rads. 

P.  161,  coL  1, 1.  49l 
Knappb.  n.  Aebort  sleep;  a  nap.  K.  400B. 
Kmabrt,  adj.  Sax.    FuU  of  gnarree,  or  knota.  U7B. 
Knatb,  n.  Sax.    A  servant ;  properly,  a  bo7.eervant.  2730. 

iaMi.~~A  kttaue^kOd.   5135.  83Mk.    AmaleofaikL—Ty* 

Me  knave.  R.3848.  Cr^arfea.  Oxig. 
Knbdox,  part.  pa.  of  Knbdb,  v.  Sax.    Kneaded.  R.  4811. 
Kjibxn.Knbnb,  fi.pt  Sax.    Kneea  C  D.  294. 438L 
Knbt,  parL  pa.  R.  2002.  as  Kmr. 
Kmoirr.  «.  Sax.    A  servant ;  generally,  a  servant  in  war: 

a  soldier.    M.  117,  ooL  2.  L  31.  15851^-^  dnbbad  knj^t. 

Bee  his  Cbaractkr,  ver.  43—78. 
KmoHTHODB,  n.  Valour.  14560. 
Knit,  part.  pa.  Sax.     Jofaied:  boond.  ll29(U-Acraed. 

11542. 
Knobbbm,  n.  pi.  Sax.  EzoresoeDcea,  in  the  duqie  of  buds, 

or  buttons.  635.    See  Knopfs. 
Knoppr,  11.  Sax.  A  button.  R.  1080— A  roee-bod.  R.  1702. 
KNOprsD,  porf.  pa.  Buttoned;  fastened.  R.  7212. 
Knoxtb,  n.  Sax.    A  knot    In  ver.  10715. 10721.  it  ia  need. 

inthesenseof  iirdnul.FB.  tor  ike  dUef  point,  v  head  oi 

a  matter. 
KNoxraLBS,  a^f.  Sax.    Without  a  knot;  wtthost  any 

thhig  to  obstruct  or  retard  the  passage.  T.T.TCa 
Knowb  for  Knbb.  T.  ii.  1902. 

Knowlbcbb,  v.  Sax.  To  acknowledge.  M.  IIIL  ooL  S,  L  4ft. 
Knowlbchino,  n.  Knowledge.  IOMOl  R.  4678. 
KoNMiNO,  n.  F.  iii.  966.  as  Oomniro ;  Conning. 
KrxB,  V.  Sax.    To  look  stedfaaUy.  3445.  Kyckcn.  Tscr. 

Spedare.  Kilian. 


Labbb,!!.    AUab;  a  great  taUcer.  3S00. 

Labsino,  part  pr.    Blabbing.  10308. 

Lacbd,  parL  pa.  Fa.    Tied,  bound.    R.  3178. 

Lacbrt,  n.  Fr.    *' A  fleshy  muscle;  so  tenned  finom  Ua 

having  a  tail  like  a  llaard.  Cotg.'*  2755. 
Lacrb,  ad(f.  Fa.  Sluggish.  Ba  iv.  pr.  3. 
LACHBaas,  n.  Fa.     Slackness;  negligence.  P.  IG9,  ooL  2. 

1.67. 
liAO,  Laddb, pa.  (.  of  Lbob,  v.  Sax.    Led;  cazried.  73G0L 

13S64. 
Lapt,  pa.  U  and  part  of  Lava,  v.  Sax.    Left  16351.  L.  W. 

168. 
Laib,  n.    T.  L  341. 1002.  aa  Lat. 
Laird,  part  pa.  of  Lav,  r.  Sax.    With  oirfrege  laobd,  L  cl 

trimmed.    R.  1076     So  thU  word  ia  finequently  need  by 

Holllnshed,  vnL  iiL  p.  1317.    Laid  voitk  gtOd  teec— Law 

ON  with  red  tilke  and  gold  lace^^JAAn  abovt  with  stteer 

laee.    See  Couchbd. 
Lainb,  inA  V.  Sax.    To  lay.  R.  184. 
Lainbrs,  n.  pi.  Fa.    Straps,  or  thongs.  2506. 
Lakb,  n.  13787-    It  is  difficult  to  say  what  snrt  of  oloth  Is 

meant  Laeeken,  Bmia.  signifies  both  Unen  and  wooBen 

cloth.   Kilian. 
Lakxb,  tt.  Sax.     A  fault ;  a  diigraoefnl  action.  10073«— 

Want  10145. 
Lakkb,  v.  To  find  fault ;  to  blame.  B.  884. 4804. 
Lambbn,  n.  pt  Sax.    Lunbs.  R.  7063. 
Lanourb,  v.  Fr.    To  languish.  9741. 
Lapioaibb.  F.  IIL  262.    A  treatise  on  predooa  donee,  so 

entitled ;  probably  a  French  translation  of  the  Latta 

poem  of  Marbodus  de  gemmie,  which  is  frequently  cited 

by  the  name  of  Lapidarius.    Fabric  BiU.  Med.  j£t  in 

V.  SLutBODua. 
Lafpb.  n.  Sax.     A  akirt.  or  lappet  of  a  garment.  8461. 

15480.    T.  iii.  50. 743. 
Larob,  a4J.  Fa.    Spadoua;   firee.    ProdigaL  13361.   M 

large.  2290.    At  liberty.    TO  that  U  wa 

10674.    Till  prime  was  far  spent 
Labobly,  adv.    Fully.  1010. 
Las.  a.  Fr.    a  lace.  304.~A  snan^  1819. 1953. 
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Lakcs,  Las,  adj.  eomp.  Sax.    Len.  4407. 13M7-  R.  3046. 
La-jchb,  n.  R.  1624.  m  Las. 

Latuxd.  part.  jm.  Sax.    DeliQred.  P.  1<9,  ool.  2*  1. 02. 
Lathx,  n.  4066.    A  bnrn.  *'  It  is  still  used  in  Lincolnshire. 

Sk."   In  F.  ili.  1050.  where  the  Editt.  have  rathe  and 

/athe,  the  M6&  give  the  tme  reading— JoMe. 
Laton,  n.  Fr.    a  kind  of  mixed  metal.  701.  of  the  colour 

of  brass.  11557. 
Laudk,  fi.  Lat.    Praise.  1338& 
Laudbs.  3655.     The  serrloe  performed  in  the  fourth,  or 

last  watch  of  the  night.    Dieuniur  autem  Laudes,  quod 

iUud  (iffleium  laudem  pradpue  tonat  dMnam,  ^c    Dn 

Cange  in  v.  Lads  2.    The  same  serrioe  was  often  oalled 

MaUnt,    Idem  in  ▼.  Matuttni. 
La  VXD.  part.  pa.  Fa.   Drawn ;  spoken  of  water  takgn  out 

of  a  ufOL  Bo.  iii.  m.  12. 
LATKiroxa,  n.  Fa.  A  washerwoman,  or  laondress.    L.  W. 

356.    In  the  passage  of  Dxim,  which  is  here  quoted, 

Envp  is  oalled. 

La  MXRxnucB,  dk«  mai  daW  otpi»io 
JH  Cetare  fum  tone  oH  oeehi  putti, 
Morte  eomune,  e  deue  corte  vizio. 

Inf.  xiU.  64. 

liAVxaocx,  n.  Sax.    A  lark.  R.  662. 

Lacmcboay,  ».   A  sort  of  lanoe.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  13682. 

Lavkcxlot  dd  Lakx.  Ifi81&  An  eminent  knight  of  the 
round  table,  whose  adventures  were  the  subject  of  a  Jto* 
manee  begun  Xxy  Chrettien  de  Tropes,  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  Romance-poets,  and  finished  by  Qod^ote  de  LeignU 
Bee  Fauohet.  L.  ii.  c  10, 11.  They  have  been  repeatedly 
printed  in  French  prose,  and  make  a  considerable  part 
of  the  compilation  called  **  Mort  d' Arthur.**  His  aocom- 
pllshments,  as  a  courtier  and  a  man  of  gallantry,  have 
been  alluded  to  before,  ver.  10601.  Signer  VolpC  in  his 
notes  upon  Dante,  In/,  v.  128.  has  most  unacoountably 
represented  Lancilotto,  as  innamorato  di  Oinevra, 
moglie  del  lie  Mabco.  If  there  be  any  faith  in  historp, 
Oinevra  was  the  wife  of  King  ARmva.  The  story  in 
Dante,  which  is  the  occasion  of  Signer  Volpi's  note,  is  a 
curious  one.  It  is  alluded  to  by  Petrarch,  Trionfo 
d'Amore.  UL  83. 

Vedi  Oinerra,  laotta,  e  l*altreamanti, 
E  la  ooppia  d'Arimino. 

LAinvnx,  n.  Fa.    A  plain  not  ploughed.    I6D3L 

Lavoitrbs,  ft.  pL  Fa.   Lavers.  5860. 

Lavrxat,  a4f.  Lat.    Crowned  with  laureL  7907*  14614. 

LAimaoLB,  n.  Fr.    Bpurge-laureL  14860i 

Laurer,  fi.  Fr.  LaureL  9340. 

Laus,  adj.  Sax.  Loose.  4062.  Law.  Island.  Bolulue.  This 
is  the  true  original  of  that  termination  of  adjectives,  so 
frequent  in  our  language,  in  2ef  or  Ut$.  Cktnsuetud.  de 
Beverly.  MS.  HarU  fi6a  Hujus  sacrilegU  emenda  non 
erat  determinata,  ted  dicebatur  ah  Anglis  Botalau»t  L  «• 
fine  emendd.  So  Chaucer  uses  Botelee,  and  other  words 
of  the  same  form  ;  as  Ifettetee,  DrinkeUe,  OilleUSf  ^e, 

Lawb.  ad^  for  Low.    R.  5046. 

Laxatif,  n.  Fr.    A  purging  mediclnei  2758. 14949. 

Lav,  n.  Sax.    Law ;  religious  profession.  4796. 10332. 

Lay,  n.  Fr.  a  species  of  poem.  9755. 112691  See  the  Dis- 
course, he  n.  24. 

Lav,  pa.  t,  of  Lib,  or  Lioox.  972.    Lavbit.  pi.  3210. 

Laxab,  n.  Fr.    A  leper.  242. 

Lbchb.  n.  Sax.  A  physioian.  3902.  Lecheert^/^.  2747*  The 
sldll  of  a  physician. 

V.  To  heal.  C.  D.  852. 

Lbcrbrocs,  €UiJ.  Provoking  lecherle.  12483. 

LacHOCR,  n.  Fa.    A  leaoher.  6953. 

LscToaiVB,  n.  Lat.    A  reading-desk.  C.  L.  1383. 

Lrdbn,  tt.  Sax.    Languagei  10749.    See  the  note. 

Lbdob,  v.  C.  L.  1065.  as  Aj.lko8. 

Lbub]  n.  Fa.  A  leash,  by  which  dogs  are  held.  P.  155,  col. 
1,1. 3L 

adi.  Sax.  False.  WithouUn  lees.  R.  3804.  With- 
out lying;  truly. 

Lam,  atU'  Sax.  Plearing,  agreeable.  Albe  him  umu  or 
Lsra.  1830.   Though  it  be  unpleaalng  to  him,  or  pleasing. 


For  Lxra  ne  lotrb.  13062.  For  friend  nor  enemy.  He 
turned  not—for  lbvb  ne  for  lotbb.  P.  L.  886.— It  some- 
times signifies,  Pleased.  /  n'am  not  hKwm  to  gahbe.  3510. 
I  am  not  pleased  to  prate ;  I  take  no  pkasure  in  prating. 

hmrvu^adj.    Lawful.  5619. 9322. 

Lboor,  V  Sax.    To  lay.  3935. 

V.  Fr.    To  easeu    R.  5016.  as  Araox. 


Lbib,  r.  Sax.  To  lay.  T.  iii.  72. 

Lanaa,  n.  Fa.    Leisura  1 190. 9706.    Opportunity.  SS92. 
Lxitb,  n.  Sax.  Light.  J%onder4eHe.  Bo.  L  m.  4.  Lightning. 
Lbkb,  n.  Sax.  A  leek.  3877*  It  is  put  for  any  thing  of  very 

small  value.  16963.  R.  4830. 
LBMB8,  n.  pU  Sax.    Flames.  14936. 
Lxmjcam ,  n.  Sax.    A  lover,  or  gallant  4838. 6337.— A  mis- 
tresa  14069. 

Lbndxb,  n.  pi.  Sax.    The  loins.  3237. 

Lbmb,  adj.  Sax.  Lean.  289.  9727. 

V.  Sax.    To  lend.  613.  377&— To  grant.  7226. 13613. 

Lbngbr,  adv.  eomp.  Sax.    Longer.  14437* 

Lxxtb,  pa,  t.  of  Lrnb.  13284. 

Lbmtoiv.  n.  Sax.    The  season  of  Lent  P.  148,  ool.  2,  L  21. 

L'xirvOY,  Fr.  was  a  sort  of  postscript,  sent  with  poetical 
compositions,  and  serving  either  to  reconomend  them  to 
the  attention  of  some  particular  person,  or  to  enforce 
what  we  call  the  moral  of  them.  The  six  last  Stanxas 
of  the  Clbrkbs  Talx  are  in  many  Mas.  entitled,  L'envop 
de  Chaucer  d  lee  marix  de  notre  temps.  See  also  the 
Stansaa  at  the  end  of  the  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight, 
and  of  Chaucer's  Dreme. 

LxoM,  n.  Lat,    A  lion.  16001 

Lboivirb,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  lion.  14564. 

Lbopart,  Lbpard,  n.  Fr.    A  leopard.  2188.  14267* 

ItBoe,  n.  Gr.    People-  15571,4. 

LxPANnB,  part  pr.  of  Lxpb,  v.  Sax.  Leaping;  R.  1988. 

Lxpx,  Lbp,  for  Lbpxtu,  3  pers,  sing.  4226.  10986. 

for  LxpBO,  pa.  1 26891 C.  D.  2164. 

— —  pr.  n.  A  town  in  Spain.  12504. 

LxRB,  Lbrmx,  v.  Sax.  To  learn.  10002.  13460.— To  teach. 
16312. 

Lerbo,  pa.  t  and  part  677*  13449. 

LxRB,  n.  Sax.    The  skin.  13786.    See  the  note. 

LxsB,  n.  Fr,  as  Lbbs.  In  lustie  lese,  T.  it  762.  In  Love's 
leash. 

-— ^  a4f.  Sax.    as  Lbbs.  R.  85003. 

V,  Sax.    To  lose.  11672, 4. 

Lbsbtb,  2  pers.  pi.  imp.  m.  4439.  Loee  ye. 

Lbsino,  n.  Sax.  A  lie ;  a  falsity.  15947.  R.  4508.  Lxsnroxs, 
pt  18586. 

Lbot,  List,  Lost,  r.  Sax.    Pleasure.  132.  192. 6216. 11124. 

Lbstb,  Listx,  Lustb,  v.  To  please.  It  is  generally  used, 
as  an  Impersonal,  in  the  third  person  only,  for  // 
pleaeeth,  or  It  pleased.  Him  luste  tc  ride  so.  102.  It 
pleased  him  t  r.  s.  Wei  to  drink  us  teste.  762.  It  pleased 
OS  well  t.  d.  Xfpou  lesL  830.  If  it  please  you.  Me  list 
not  play,    3865.    It  pleaseth  me  not  to  pbor. 

adj.  Sax.  superl.  d.  Least  2200.    At  the  teste  wap. 

1123.    At  the  teste,  6432.  At  least 

for  Last.  T.  ii.  1330l 

Lbt,  v.  Sax.  To  leave;  to  omit  1319.  To  leave;  to  per- 
mit. 1326.  Let  thy  Japes  be,  6824.  Let  the  sompnour  be, 
6871.— To  cause.  2978.  6377— To  hinder.  T.  iii.  72& 

Lbtb,  pr.  n.  The  river  Lethe.  F.  i.  71. 

LxTOAifx,  N.  Sax.    A  hinderer  of  pleasure.  T.  ill.  628. 

Lan-B,  n.  Delay ;  hindranoe.  8176. 

Lbttowb,  pr.  ft.  Lithuania.  64. 

Lxttrrd^  a4f-  Fr.    Learned.  R  7691. 

Lbttrurr,  Lbttbrurb,  n.  Fr.    Literature.  14414.  16314. 

Lbttuarib,  fi.  Fr.    An  electuary.  428, 9683. 

Lbvx,  t*.  for  Lnra.  7114. 

fi.  Sax.    Desire ;  inclination.  13952. 

adfj.  Dear.  3139.  See  Lava. 

V.  Sax.    To  believe.  100791 

Lbvbth,  imp,  m.  2  pers.  pL  3090.  teveth  wte.  Believe  me. 
In  R.  3519.    £«v<M  is  misprinted  for  Leseth. 

He  leseth  more  than  ye  may  doe. 
So  this  verse  should  be  written. 

Phuppai'VLquevomne/aicta,  Orig. 
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let  rues ;  To  rewl,  jet,  or  swagger  np  and  down  the 
streets  a*night8.  B<Uteur  de  pavts  ;  A  Jetter  abroad  In 
the  streets.— A  pSTement  beater.  SeeCotgrave,  in  ▼. 
Bateur.  Batre.  Pavi.  80  that  ••  Ht  wu  a  market-beUr 
atU^U  **  may  mean  perhaps  ;—He  was  used  to  twagger 
up  and  d&wn  the  market^  when  U  vfoe  futtett ;  a  circum- 
stance, which  Riita  werj  well  with  the  rest  of  his  charao- 
ter. — ^MAJourDABCHAB.  Cireuw^f0raneu$,  Prompt  Panr. 

IfAaaxs,  n.  Fn    A  marquis.  794a 

for  MAauaaa.  {fen,  ea.  sing.  8870>    In  the  same 

manner  Peneue  Is  put  for  Peneuset.  S066.  Tkeseue  f<v 
Theeeueee.  9801.  96B7.  Venus  for  Venuses.  9874.  I0S8S. 
Ceres  tor  Cereses,  10139.  MeUbeus  for  Melibeuses.  13908. 
and  In  prose,  M.  119,  coL  I.  L  5a  Perhaps  it  might  have 
been  proper  to  add  a  mark  of  Apoeope  to  the  words  so 
abbrerlated.  As  to  the  present  method  of  expressing  the 
genitive  cases  of  nouns  ending  in  «,  by  adding  another  «, 
with  a  mark  otSpneopet  as  Peneus's,  Theseus's,  Venus*s, 
&0.  it  seems  absurd,  whether  the  addition  be  Intended 
to  be  pronounced,  or  not.  In  the  first  case,  the  e  should 
not  be  cut  out ;  In  the  second,  the  s  Is  quite  superfluous. 
But  the  absurdity  of  this  practice  Is  most  striking,  when 
the  genitives  of  monospUiible  nouns  are  thus  written  ; 
an  ox's  Aomi ;  an  ass's  ears  ;  a  fiih*s  tail ;  Bt  James's 
jMir*  /  notwithstanding  that  the  s,  which  is  thus  directed 
to  be  cut  out,  is  oimstantly  and  necessarily  to  be  pro- 
noimced,  as  if  the  several  words  were  wrlttoa  at  length ; 
oxeSj  asses tjishes,  Jameses. 

Marxisbssb,  n.  Fr.    The  wife  of  a  Marquis.  BIS9.  8870. 

MAarc,  pr.  n.    Uars.  8093. 

Martirb,  n.  Pa.    Martyrdom ;  torment  R.  8M7. 

■  V.  Pa.    To  torment  1364. 

Mary,  Maris,  pr.  m  A  vulgar  oath  ;  Bjf  Mary.  ISSSt.  16530 

Mass,  n.    A  wild  fknoy.  15099.  T.  v.  46B. 

V.  neuU    To  doubt ;  to  be  confounded.  10981. 

MAsaDNBflaa,  n.    Astonishment ;  confusion.  8937. 

Mabkun,  tt.  Rather  Materin.  13781.  A  drinJdng  cup. 
See  Du  Cange,  In  v.  Masrr. 

Mats,  part  pa.  of  Matk,  v.  Fr.  Dejected ;  struck  dead. 
957.  R.  1739L    Bofeble  and  mate,    Cin\f.  Am.  187.  b. 

MATtaa  for  MATaRX,  ».  Fa.    Matter.  T.  iv.  818. 

Maoorb,  Mauirr,  Fa.  In  spite  of.  Maugre  all  thp  might. 
16091  Maugre  thin  epen.  5697.  Maugre  hire  hed.  6469. 
P.  160,  ooL  8,  1.  17. — The  original  of  this  expression 
appears  more  plainly  in  the  following  pssssges.  I  drede 
thou  canst  me  greie  maugre.  R.  43981. 

Carje  cuide,  que  me  seavez 

Malgr*.  Orlg.  4118. 

Malgre  his.  R.  2388.  50S3L    With  his  111  wiU ;  against 

his  will;  Malgr^M. 
Mavis,  n.  Sax.    A  thrush.  R.  619. 
^— -  R.  5590.  is  probably  a  mistake  for  Mms,  n.  pi.  Fa. 

The  Orlg.  has  CmlmuysdeAoNMnt  5197.  The  Paris  Afvid 

contains  something  more  than  five  quarters  English. 
Maumbt,  n.   An  idol.  P.  163»  coL  8,  L  31. 
MAUMRrais,  n.  The  religion  of  Mahomet  4656 — ^Idolatrieu 

P.  163.  ooL  8,  L  34. 
MAwa,  n.  Sax.    The  stomach.  18930. 
May,  v.  Sax.  To  be  able,  phpsieaUg.  9314. 3045.  a  marallp. 

739.  8355.  6.    See  Mows. 
May,  n.  Sax.    A  virgin.  5871.    QfMary,  moder  and  mat. 

P.  L.  835.  307'— A  young  woman.  T.  v.  1719l 
Mayoxwhko,  n.  Sax.    Virginity.  8331. 
Maximiak,  pr.  n.  C.  L.  798.    The  author  of  vi  Elegies, 

which  have  been  freqnsotly  printed  under  the  name  of 

GaUns.    He  is  said  by  Fabrieius  (BibL  Lat.  T.  1.  p.  897. 

Ed.  Patav.)  to  have  Uved  under  the  Emperour  Anasta- 

slus,  q.  I.  or  II.  ?    A  translation,  or  rather  abridgement, 

of  these  Elegies,  in  English  verse.  Is  fn  M&  Harl.  8253. 
MaANSLicBR,  adif.  Sax.    Moderata  Bo.  L  pr.  6.  Jlf ediocH- 

hus.  Orig. 
MBBtaa,  tt.  pi.  Fa.    Moveable  goods.  9188.  16008. 
Mbdr,  n.  Sax.     Reward.  3380.  P.  164,  ooL  8»  L  65.— A 

meadow.  89. 
•  MxTBB.  Mvth,  n.  Barb.  Lat.    Mead;  a  liquor 

made  of  honey.  8881.  3378.  3961. 
Mbdui,  v.  Fr.    To  mix.  P.  149.  col.  1, 1. 1. 
MBrx.SB,  adS'    Oi  a  mixed  stuff,  or  colour.  330. 


Mbimib,  n.  Fa.  Housshold  attendants  7^87.  m 
army.  14348.  17177.  Nurlemagnes  mepne.  Ooatm.  of 
Canterb.  Tales.  1. 8.  This  obfonre  phrase,  I  think,  may 
be  understood  to  relate  to  a  particular  set  of  ghostly 
apparitions,  whidi  were  used  to  run  abont  the  country 
at  night  and  were  called  in  French  La  mragmU  d* 
IMlequin  or  Nerlequin.  The  fullest  acoonct  that  I 
have  seen  of  them  is  In  'Thistmre  de  Sidtmrd  sasa 
paaur.  Due  de  Wormandie,  qui  Att  JUs  de  Re/bert  le 
DiabUT  In  one  of  his  rides  he  meets  with  three  hladE 
Knights,  whom  he  engages.  **  Et  qnand  les  ChevBUcra 
veirent  le  Jeu  mal  party  pour  eux  ils  Bumterent  4  cbsmd 
et  s'enf oyrent ;— «t  Richard— chevaucha  apres  eux. ;  et 
ainsi  qn*il  ohevanehoit  il  apperoeut  nne  dance  de  gens 
noirs  qui  s'entretenoyent  Adono  luy  souvlBt  de  U 
mesgnie  de  Hdlequin^  dont  II  avolt  antres  foya  ooy  par- 
ler."  The  title  of  the  next  chapter  (4.)  Is  *'Cp  dimiMe  de 
la  mesgnie  de  Hellequin  et  qui  il  esMt."  He  is  there  aald 
to  have  been  a  knight,  who,  having  spent  all  his  sob- 
stance  in  the  wars  of  Charles  Martcl  against  the  Sara- 
cens, lived  aftowards  by  pill^Ke.  *'  Adone  II  avint  qa*il 
mourut  et  fkit  en  danger  d'eetre  damne,  mats  Diea  lay 
fit  pardon,  pouroe  que  II  avolt  batalUe  centre  les  Snrra- 
Bins  et  exaulce  la  foy.  81  fut  oondamne  do  INea  que 
pour  un  tems  determine  luy  et  oenx  de  aosi  Ifgnage 
feroient  penltenceet  yroient  tonte  la  nuit  parmyla  tenv, 
pour  leurs  penitences  faire  etoidurer  plusiean  mnnz  et 
calamlteB.**  The  belief  of  such  apparithma  waa  certainly 
of  great  antiquity  In  Normantty,  as  thegr  are  SMntioBed 
by  OrdericusVltalls,  under  the  title  KAfimiUa  Herieekimi, 
In  a  most  extraordinary  story  related  by  hiso,  I«.  vili. 
p.  696.  ann.  1091.  And  I  suspect  that  in  a  passage  qnoted 
by  Du  Cange^  in  v.  Hsauirun,  from  Petr.  Biesems  Ep. 
14.  we  should  read  Berlikini  instead  of  HerttninL 

Gervase  of  TUbery,  who  wrote  In  1911,  mentlosia  an>- 
ther  set  of  apparitions,  which  were  called/Mrilia  A  rtmri. 
Ot  Imper.  Dec.  II.  c  18.  «*  In  ^ylvis  BritannI*  n^Josis 
autmlnoris  oonsimilia  contlglsso  refer  untur,  narraatlbas 
nemorum  custodlbus,  quos/oreffart'o<^vulgna  nomiaat 
se  altemis  diebus  circa  horam  meridlanam,  et  in  primo 
noctium  oontlctnlo  sub  plenilunio  InnA  lucsnte,  iiaiilwii 
me  videre  militum  coplam  venantlum  et  oamnn  et 
oomuum  strepltum,  qui  eciscitantlbas  se  de  seeietau  et 
familid  ArtuH  ease  affirmant"  He  had  Jnat  said  that 
Arthur,  not  long  before,  had  been  seen  in  a  palace. 
** mirff  opere  eonstrueto" in  a  most  ddldons  valley  in 
the  neighbonzhood  of  Mount  ^tna,  where  he  had  mlded 
ever  since  the  time  of  his  supposed  death,  ■*  vuisteribms 
quotannis  reerudeseentOnts." 

MxiNT,  part.  pa.  of  Mbbcb,  v.  Sax.   Mixed*  mfajit^ 
11.8996. 

Mbkb^  adff.  Sax.    Meek,  hnmbla  8OI7. 

V.    To  become  medc    R.  3541.  3564. 

Mblbb,  n.  pL  Sax.    Meals ;  dinners,  dtc.  Du,  519. 

Mblb-tiob,  n.  Sax.    Dinner-tfma.  T.  IL  1556. 

Mbllb,  r.  Fr.    To  meddle^  C.  D.  536. 

n.  for  Millb.  3981. 

Mbmoroi,  fi.  Fa.  Remembnaoe.  To  be  drawem  to 


3114.    To  be  recorded. 

And  for  to  drawe  in  to  memorpe 
Her  names  bothe  and  her  historye. 

Qmi/:  Am.  f.  79. 

V.    To  remember.  10118. 


9545. 


MaifDUMTB,  fi.  p£.  Fa.     Fryers  of  the  Begging 

7488.    See  the  note. 
Mbnb,  e.  Sax.    To  mean ;  to  Intend.  8065.  88ia 
fi.  Fr.    Mopen.    A  mean,  or  instrument. 

T.  ill.  855.     Where  the  Qrig.  has  uuzKono;  t 

MXBBB,  pi.  7064.  3375. 
a4f.  Middle.  7087.  17388.    But  see  the  note  on  tho 

latter  yene. 
MxNivBRB,  n.  Fa.    A  sort  of  fuzr.  R.  887.    See  the  n.  ooi 

ver.  1991 
Mbrcbitrikb,  pr.  n.    The  kingdom  of  Merda.  15118. 
Mbrcu,  pr.  n.  F.  lit  139.    Marspas  is  probably  meant ; 

but  our  Poet,  I  know  not  upon  what  authority,  has 

turned  him  Into  a  female. 
Mbbciablb,  a^  Fa.    MercifuL  13618. 


6L0SSABY. 
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Mkkitobis,  oc^.  Fr.    Heritforloiu.  P.  165,  col.  2,  L  47. 
MBKKcn.  Sax.    Amark;  aaimafe.  IllBL    AUthtmurke 

Q^Adam.  0278.    AU  the  imaget  of  Adam ;  all  mankind 

a<^SAX.    Dark.R.fi33a 

HaauoN,  ».  Fa.  EwttrUUm*   A  marUn;  a  sort  of  hawk. 

A.  P.  330. 
Mbkyauxii,  n.  Fa.    Wondor,  martcL  10974» 
Mkrv.  odj.  Sax.    Merry.  804.~PleanDt.  14072. 
Mcs.  R.  3408.    At  gode  nu*  aboold  probably  be  At  gode- 

nets.    The  Orlff.  baa  «n  bon  poitU,  See  Goosirnai 
Mitaa.  11.  for  Maaaa.  C.  D.  21 1& 
Maaai.,  n.  Fa.   A  leper.  P.  100,  ool.  2,  L  19. 
MKaici.MS,  n.  Fa.    Leproeie.  P.  100,  ool.  8,  L  24. 
MaasAOB,  n.  Fa.    A  mestenger.  8614.  8823. 
lfBfiaAOBMB,pr.n.  A  fletiUoaa  attendant  In  the  Temple 

of  Venoa.   A.  F.    288.    Boocaoe  oalla  her  Rujfflania. 

Theaeida.  bi  TiL 
MaasB,  H.  Fa.    The  aerrioe  of  the  Maaa  9768. 
Maara,  a4f.  Sax.    iuperl.  d.  8006.  aa  Mosra. 
MxauHAaLB,  a4f.  Fa.    Moderate.  437.  10676. 
Maavaa,  n.  Fa.    Moderatkm.  11081. 
MrrAMoapBoaaoa.    4513.    MaTAMoamoaoea.  C  L.  19110, 

Ovld'a  Hetamorphoaia.  See  Judicum. 
Mara,  lu^L  Sax.    Fitting ;  convenfent  1633. 
■  N.  Sax.    Meat  1617.   During  tkt  mete*  tpaee.  6434. 

During  the  time  of  eating. 
MxTK-aoaox,  n.  Sax.    An  eating-table.  T.  L.  it  386.  b. 
MarxLv,  adj.  Proportionable.  R.  822. 
Mara,  v.  Sax.    To  meet.  18687.— To  dream.  T.  ilL  ISSa 
Mrttx.  Mar,  pa.  t  Dreamed.  15089.  15118.    I  mette.  615a 

Me  melte.  14800. 4.  I  dreamed. 
MarafciaNa,  a.  pL  Writera  in  YeraeL  C  L.  30. 
MavAaLB,  a4f.  Fa.    Moyeable.  R.  4736. 
Mawa,   n.  Fa.    A  cage  for  hawki^  while  they  mue,  or 

change  their  fiaathera.  10057.— A  cage,  in  general,  or 

any  aort  of  oonfinemeot  R.  4778.  T.  UL  603L    in  wuwe. 

T.  L  388.  In  aeoret 
Mawar,  a^f.  Fa.    Mate.    In  nuwet.  C.  I*.  148.  Dumbly, 

apcakittg  inwardly. 
Mjcaaa.  n.  A  thief.  R.  6541.  Lierret.  Orlg.  18006.    Mv- 

cuYx  or  pawaLY  8Tai.Yiff  aMAi.a  THYMoa.    Surripio. 

Prompt.  ParY. 
MioBT.  pa.  L  of  May,   v.  Sax.    Waa  abl&    301.  1519. 

MioBTXir,  pL  7985. 
part  pa.  T.  ilL  655.  ff  godelp  had  he  might.    If  he 

had  been  able  with  propriety. 

n.  Sax.    Power ;  atrength.  1158.  1858. 

MiLicaop,  fi.    An  effeminate  fellow.  13916. 
MiLNa-ROiraa,  n.  pL  Sax.    MlU-atonetL  T.  ii.  1384. 
MitroB,  n.  Sax.    Remembranoe.  1008.  C<nsf.  Am.  148.    At 

the  bcket  maken  Miiroa. 
Miaa,  <r.  Pa.    Tb  penetrate.  T.  IL  687. 
MiKiaraAixaaL ».  p<.  Fa.    Minatrela.  10392. 
Miwisraaa,  n.  pi.  Fa.    Offloera  of  Jnstloe.   15(M9l  15064. 

Mrmaraaa.  C.  D.  8130.  Minatrela. 
MiNoaaaaa,  n.  R.  149.  A  nun,  under  the  rule  of  St  dare. 

Du  Oange,  in  y.  MntoanaA.  It  ia  not  clear  howoYcr  why 

Chancer  baa  likened  ffate  to  a  Slater  of  thia  order.    HIa 

original  gaYe  him  no  authority. 
MjMoua,  n.  Pa.    A  miner.  2467. 
MiasTaAuaa,  n.  Fa.    Muaick.  9199L  10582.— Musical  In- 

Btromenta.  17216. 
Miaaoua,  n.  Fa.    A  looldng-glaaa.  1044& 
Mnmiax.aa,  adj.  Sax.    Without  mirth.  A.  F.  502. 
Mia.  adv.    m ;  amiaa    16467.  R.  3243.  T.  Iy.  12S7.    It  ia 

often  to  be  auppUed  to  a  aeoond  Yerb,  haYing  been  ex- 

praaaed  In  oompoaition  with  a  former.    If  that  I  mia- 

tpeke  or  tap.  3141.    That  hire  miadcth  or  taith.  13088. 

There  is  nothir^f  miasaide  nor  do.  Du.  588. 

n.  A  wrong.  17886. 

Mza-AoooMPTBD,  part  |Mk  Mlareckoned.  T.y.  1184. 
MrsAYBNTvaa,  n.  Midiortnae.  6D16. 
Mia-AYiaa,  v.    To  adYlae  wrongly.  5818. 
Mn-aooaw.jNirtpa.  of  Mia-BBoa.    Injured.  911. 
Mis-Boaifa.  part  pa.  of  Mia-aaaa.  MlabehaYed.  M.  120, 

ooL  2. 1. 19i 
MiBCHARca,  n.  Pa.    Mlafortone.    With  mischance.  6916. 

17148.  BeeWm. 


Mncaara,  n.  Fa.    Miafortune.  R.  6741. 

MiaooYSTUio,  n,  R.  106.  ahould  probably  be  MiacoMPnNO. 

Meseompter.    Orig. 
Mia-oapAaTB,  v.  To  diatribnte  wrongly.  4527. 
Mnaaicoana,  n.  Fa.    Meroy ;  pity.  7498. 
Mia-aaa.  a.  UneaaitteaB.  P.  150.  ooL  1, 1.  lOi 
Mia-PoaYAYB,  pa.  t.  of  Mia-roaYaYB.  MiB-gaY&  T.  Iy.  I486. 
Mia-Qian,  part  pa.  of  Mia-oia.    Miaguided.  14451. 
Mia>ooN,4Mja-oo^  part  pei,  of  Mia^io.  Gone  wrong.  4216. 

4853. 
Mia-HAPPiwo,  part  pr.  Falling  amiaa.  R.  5543. 
MI8-J.XDB,  V.  To  conduct  amiaa.  T.  Iy.  48. 
Mia-LiYBD,  part  pa.  Haying  lived  to  a  bad  purpoae. 

T.  iY.  330. 
Mia-MBTaa,  v.  To  qioil  the  metre  of  Yeraea,  by  writing  or 

reading  them  UL    T.y.  1705. 
Mia-BATa,  pa.  t  of  MiaaiT.    Miabecame.  R.  1194. 
Mia  BAYOB,  part  pa.  of  Mib-bavb.    Ill  apoken  of.  R.  I860. 
Mia-BAYka,  n.  An  oyII  apeaker.  R.  8831. 
Miaaa,  v.  Sax.    To  fail.  T.  ilL  1630. 
MiBaa-Maraa,  v.    Bee  Mia-Mcraa. 
MiaTAKB,  V.  To  take  a  wrong  part ;  to  tran^greaa.  R.  154a 

Uesprendre.  Orig. 
Misraaa,  n.  Fa.    Trade ;  occupation.  615.-~CkmdItion  of 

life.  1348.     What  mittere  men  ye  ben.  1718.    What  kind 

of  men  ye  are.— Need.  R.  5614.  6078. 
Misrmana,  n.  Sax.    Darkneas.  C.  M.  71. 
MiartLY,  adv.  Sax.    Darkly.  16862. 
Misraiar,  v.  for  Mtarauar.  18303. 
Mjb-waib,  n.  A  wrong  way.  R.  4766. 
Mia-waNT,  part  pa.  of  Mis-wairDa.    Gone  amiaa.  R.  7880. 
Mia-warra,  v.  To  write  wrong.  T.  y.  1794. 
Mitaikb,  n.  Fa.    A  gloYe.  18307«  8. 
Mrrcaa,  n.  Fa.    A  manchet ;  a  loaf  of  fine  bread.  R.  5585. 
Mm,  fk  Sax.    A  small  worm.  6148.  16166. 
Mixaa,  n.  Sax.    A  dnnghilL  P.  167,  col.  8, 1. 67. 
Mo  for  Mb.  891A    Bee  the  not& 
for  Moan,  a<(/.   eomp.  546.  810.   1937*— adv.  comp. 

1354.  8073L 
MocHBi,   MocHB,  eu^.   Sax.    Gnat  in  quanlitp.  2354. 

7593.  in  number.  6586.  6855.  in  degree.  496— adv.  Much, 

greatly.  1118.  8858. 
Monaa,  Monaa,  n.  Sax.    Mother.  10130.  10891.— The  Jfa- 

triXy  or  principal  plate  of  the  Aatrolabe.  AsL 
MojBON,  fi.  Fa.    Harveat ;  growth.  R.  1677* 
Moimr.  MoisTY,  a^J.  Fa.    New.  4501  18849. 17009.    See  the 

n.  on  Yer.  450. 
Moaax.,  n.  Du.  454.  861.  may  perhapa  algnlfle  site,  magni- 
tude.- aa  Michel  leema  to  be  uaed  in  that  aenae  in  P.  P. 

89.  b.    0/one  uichbl  and  mighU 
MoLBona.  n.  Fa.    Trouble.  Bo.  iii.  pr.  9. 
Motra,  pa.  t  of  Mbltb,  v.  Sax.    Melted.  F.  a  414.— 

part  pa.  T.  y.  la 
MoNCHB,  V.  To  chew.  T.  i.  91& 

MoNB,  n.  Sax.  The  Moon.  9750l— LBmentation.  5076L 11838. 
Mowasra,  v.  Fa.    Toadmoniah.  R.  3570. 
Momovas,  a.  pt  Fa.    Coinerai  R.  6811.  In  the  Original  it 

is  Faulx  Monnoyeurs. 
MoNBTaa,  n.   Fr.    A  monster,  or  prodigy.    11656. —A 

pattern.  Du.  818. 
Mooo,  n.  Sax.    Anger.  1762. 
MoacBLB,  n.  pi.  Fa.    Moraela.  R.  6179^ 
Moaa,  adj.  comp.  Sax.    Greater,  in  quantity.    705.  78& 

in  number.  10108.   in  degree.  1758.  651&— a<fe.  eomp. 

1300. 874&    It  ia  uauaUy  Joined  to  adjsotlvea  and  adyerba 

to  expreaa  the  oomparatiye  degree.  6083. 7551. 10786. 
MoaMAL,  n.    See  the  n.  on  yer.  388. 
Moaraa.  n.  Fa.    A  aort  of  wax-light    T.  Iy.  1845. 
Moarrna,  V.  Fa.    To  kiU  (speaking  of  Quiek#Uver).    16504. 
Moaraawas,  n.    See  the  n.  on  yer.  386. 
MoawB,  ft.  Sax.    The  mombig.  8403.  A'monee.  884.  6175. 

In  the  morning.  1683.  8401.    In  the  morning  of  the 
/Mowing  day— To-morwe,  I  bdieye,  always  meana  the 

fbOovBing  day.  788.  1618.  8841.  8404.  and  it  indudea  the 

whole  day.    To-morwe  at  night.  3503. 
MoawBNno*  n.  Sax.    The  morning.  4838.  15306.  Moawa- 

ifu«OBa,pt  6457. 
MoaaL,  fi.  Fa.    The  mnsale ;  mouth  of  a  beaat  815& 
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Ui  rues;  To  reveU  jet>  or  swagger  np  and  down  the 
streets  a*&igfat8.  Batteur  de  pavezj  A  Jetter  abroad  in 
the  streets.— A  pavement  beater.  SeeCotgrave,  in  t. 
Baieur,  Batre.  Pavi.  60  that  •*  Ht  was  a  nuirMrbeUr 
atte/ita  **  may  mean  periu^  \—He  wom  used  to  swagger 
up  and  down  tlte  market,  «eJk«n  U  was  futtut:  a  circnm- 
stanc^  which  suits  very  well  with  the  rest  of  his  charao- 
ter.— MARXKroAacRAiL  Cireuw^foraneut.  Prompt  Pur. 

IfAMUS,  n.  Fr.    a  marqui&  794a 

for  Mamubbs,  gen.  ca.  ting.  0)70.    In  the  same 

manner  Peneut  is  put  for  Peneutes.  S066.  Theseus  txgt 
Theseuses.  8201.  9G97.  Venus  for  Venusts,  S274.  10588. 
Ceres  for  Cereses.  10139.  Mel&teus  for  Melibeuses.  139QS. 
and  in  prose,  M.  1 19,  ooL  1.  L  50.  Perhaps  it  might  have 
been  proper  to  add  a  mark  of  Apocope  to  the  words  so 
abfareriated.  As  to  the  present  method  of  expressing  the 
genitire  oases  of  nouns  ending  in  «,  by  adding  another  f , 
with  a  mark  of  fifjmeope,  as  Peneus's^  Theseus's,  Venus's, 
Ac.  it  seems  absurd,  whether  the  addition  be  intended 
to  be  pronounced,  or  not.  In  the  first  case,  the  e  should 
not  be  cut  out ;  in  the  second,  the  s  is  quite  superfluous. 
But  the  absurdity  of  this  practice  is  most  striking,  when 
the  genitlTes  of  wumospUdble  nouns  are  thus  written  ; 
an  ox's  horns  ;  an  ass's  ears  ;  a  fish's  taU  /  St  James's 
park  ;  notwithstanding  that  the  e,  which  is  thus  directed 
to  be  cut  out,  is  constantly  and  necessarily  to  be  pro- 
noimoed.  as  if  the  sereral  words  were  writtou  at  length ; 
oxest  assts,  fishes,  Jameses. 

Mabxiskssx,  n.  Fa.    The  wife  of  a  Marquis.  8159.  8870. 

Mabtb,  pr.  n.    Mars.  80S3, 

Martirk,  a.  Fr.    Martyrdom ;  torment  R.  8547. 

V.  Pr.    To  torment  1564. 

Mary,  Maris,  pr.  ik  A  vulgar  oath ;  By  Mary.  1S3SS.  16530 

Mass,  n.    A  wild  finnoy.  15099.  T.  v.  46B. 

r.  nsMt.    To  doubt ;  to  be  confounded.  10981. 

MASBDifBaBB,  fi.    Astonishment;  ccmfuston.  8937. 

Massliw,  tt.  Rather  Maxerin.  13781.  A  drinldng  enp. 
See  Du  Ctoge,  in  t.  Mazsr. 

Mats,  part  pa,  of  Matb.  p.  Fr.  Dejected;  struck  dead. 
957.  R.  1739L    Bo/dOe  and  mate,    Coi^.  ^m.  187.  b. 

Matirb  for  Matbrb,  n.  Fr.    Matter.  T.  iv.  818. 

Mauorb,  BlAuntB,  Fr.  In  q>ite  of.  Maugre  att  tkp  might 
16091  Maugre  thin  egen,  WSf].  Maugre  hire  hed.  6469. 
P.  168,  ooL  8,  L  17> — The  original  of  this  expression 
appears  more  plainly  in  the  following  passages.  /  drede 
tkou  canst  ute  greU  uuiugre.  R.  4390. 

Carje  euide,  que  uu  soavez 

Malgr*.  Orlg.  411g. 

Malgre  his.  R  8306.  5853.     With  his  ill  wiU ;  against 

hiswiU;  Malgrilui. 
Mavis,  n.  Sax.    A  thrush.  R.  619. 
R.  5890.  Is  probably  a  mistake  for  Mots,  n.  pL  Fa. 

The  Orig.  has  Cent  muys  defircmenLBW.  The  Paris  Muid 

contains  something  more  than  five  quarters  ^^-"g»U^_ 
Macmbt,  r.   An  idoL  P.  163»  ooL  8, 1. 31. 
Maumrtrib,  fk  TherdUgkmof  Mahomet  4606.— Idolatries 

P.  163,  col.  8,  L  34. 
Mawb,  fk  Sax.    The  stomach.  18930. 
Mat,  r.  Sax.  To  be  able,  phgsieaUg,  9314. 3045. 8.  moraUg. 

739.  9355.6.    See  Mows. 
May,  n.  Sax.    A  virgin.  5S71.    O/Marg,  moder  and  mat. 

P.  L.  835.  307'— A  young  woman.  T.  v.  1719l 
MATDBifHBO,  n.  Sax.    Yiiginity.  8331. 
MAxnuAJf,  pr.  M.  C.  L.  798.    The  author  of  ti  Elegies, 

whidi  have  been  freqoeotly  printed  under  the  name  of 

GaUns.    He  is  said  by  Fabrieius  (BibL  Lat  T.  i.  p.  897. 

Ed.  Patav.)  to  have  lived  under  the  Emperour  Anastar 

sins,  q.  L  or  IL  ?    A  trandation,  or  rather  abridgement, 

of  these  Elegies,  in  English  verse,  is  in  M&  HarL  8253. 
BCbambuchb,  adff.  Sax.    Modsnate.  Ba  i.  pr.  6.  Jlf  edJocri- 

bus.  Orig. 
Mbblbb,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Moveable  goods.  9188.  16006. 
Mbdr,  n.  Sax.     Reward.  3380.  P.  164,  cot  8,  L  65— A 

meadow.  89. 
MsTHB.  Mbtb,  n.  Barb.  Lat.     Mead;  a  liquor 

made  of  honey.  9881.  3378.  3861. 
MsoLB,  e.  Fr.   To  mix.  P.  149.  col.  1,  L  1. 
Mbtlbb,  a4f.    Of  a  mixed  stuff,  or  colour.  330. 
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MsmiB,  fi.  Fr.  HonsAdd  al«egadaBt&  7687 
army.  14348.  17177.  Hurtewagnet 
Canterb.  Tales,  1.  &  Thisobsonre  phrass^I  tikiak* 
be  understood  to  relate  to  a  partiailar  eet  of 
apparitions,  whlda  were  need  to  nm  about  thto 
Rt  night  Bud  were  called  in  Frtndi  La 
HetUquin  or  JTeriequin.  The  fnUeet  aeoosiBt 
have  seen  of  them  Is  in  ■*  L'histoire  do 
paour.  Due  de  Iformuatdtet  qui  Jkt  fits  do 
JHabU,"  In  one  of  his  rides  be  meets  with 
Knights,  whom  he  eogageiL  **  Bt  qnaad  les 
veirent  le  Jeumal  party  pour  enx  ils  manierant  h  efac««l 
et  s'cnfuyrent ;— et  Ridiard— ehevaach« 
aJnai  quil  chevanchoit  il  apperocnt  mie 
noirs  qui  s'entretenoyent  Adono  luy  aonvtet  dt  is 
me^nie  de  HeUequin,  dont  il  avoU  antres  §ajm  omj  par- 
ler."  The  title  of  the  next  chapter  (4.)  iB*'CytfimardK 
la  mesgnie  de  HeUequin  et  qui  il  sstoitT  lie  ia  then 
to  have  been  a  knight,  who,  having  spent  all  his 
stance  in  the  wars  <rf  Charles  Martcl 
oens,  lived  afterwards  by  piUaga  **  Adane  n  avint  qmlQ 
monrut  et  fkit  en  danger  d'eetre  damne,  innia  Diea  lay 
fit  pardon,  pource  que  il  avoit  bataiOe  cantre 
sins  et  exaulce  la  foy.  Si  fkit  oondanuw  de 
pour  un  tems  detenniae  luy  et  oenx  dm  m 
feroient  penitence  et  yroient  tonte  la  nnit  pnmiy  la 
pour  leurs  penitences  faire  etoidufer 
calamiteB."  The  belief  of  nidi  apparfttons 
of  great  antiquity  in  Normandy,  as  they  are 
by  Orderieos  VI  talis,  under  the  title  of/awitta  HorteehimL 
in  a  most  estraordlnaiiy  sfeovy  rdalad  by  Um,  I^ 
p.  695.  ann.  1081.  And  I  suspect  tiiat  in  a 
by  Dn  Cange^  in  v.  HxRLumn.  from  PeCr.  Blcssoss  Ep. 
14.  we  should  read  Hertikini  iutead  of  Bertiskimi, 

GervRse  of  TUbery,  who  wrote  in  IMl, 
ther  set  of  apparitions,  which  wer 
Ot  Imper.  Dec.  it  a  18.    •*  In  ^ylvis  Britaiial» 
aut  minorls  consimiUa  contlgiase  referuntnr, 
nemorum  custodibus,  qnos/orotert'ee    vulgia  nosBmat 
se  altemis  diebus  circa  horam  Baeridhmam,  eC  ia 
noctium  contidnlo  sub  plenllunio  InnA  looeBte* 
me  videre  milltnm  coi^am  va 

oomuum  atrepitnm,  qui  odseitantibns  se  de  soeietate  et 
/amilid  Arturi  ease  affirmant"  He  had  Jnst 
Arthur,  not  long  before,  had  been  seen  in  a 
**  miro  opere  eonstrueto,"  in  a  moat  ddieioaa  valley  m 
the  neighboniliood  of  Mount  JEtna.  where  ha  had  resided 
evOT  since  the  tfane  of  his  siippoaud  death,  ** 
quotannis  reerudeseenHbus." 

Mbint,  part.  pa.  of  MsiraB,  v.  Sax.   Mixe^ 
R.889& 

MsKS,  ad(f.  Sax.    Meek,  bmnbleb  8017. 

V.    To  become  medc    R.  3641.  SBB4. 

Mblbs,  n.  pL  Sax.    Meals ;  dinners,  &c.  l>a.  at. 

MsuB-noB,  n.  Sax.    Dinner-tima.  T.  it  15a& 

Mbixb,  r.  Fr.    To  meddia  C.  Dl  536. 

a.  for  Mills.  3891. 

MsMoazB,  a.  Fr.  Ramemhfanoa  Tobedrawemta 
3114.    To  be  recorded. 

And  for  to  dram  in  to  memorge 
Her  names  bothe  and  her  histMye. 

Conf.  Am.  t.7%. 


V.    To  remember.  1011& 


MBMniASTB,  a.  p^  Pa.     Fryera  of  the  Begging 

7488.    See  the  note. 
Mbks,  «.  Sax.    To  mean ;  to  intend.  806&  2918. 
n.  Fr.     Mogen.    A  mean,  or 


T.  ilL  855b     Where  the  Orig.  has  wuttanOi  a  pcotmw. 
MxKM»,pL  7064.  3375. 
adj.  Mlddla  7^.  17392-    But  see  the  note  esi  the 


latter 
MxmvxRB,  a.  Fr.   A  sort  of  f uxr.  TL  227.    Gas  the  n.  «si 

vo*.  19& 
MsacsinuRB,  pr.  n.   The  kingdom  of  Mcreia  ISllA. 
Msacu,  pr.  fi.  F.  lit  139.    Marsgas  is  |Ht>bably  mcBBt . 

but  our  Poet,  I  know  not  upon  what  anthcrtty.  has 

turned  him  into  a  female. 
MsRciABLB,  adj.  Fr.    MarcifuL  13618. 


V 

VNk  mix ;  Will  not  SJU.  SJGi. 

N«  M ;  U  not.  976.  1679. 

■rNswisTS;  Knewnot.  ilng.  11340.3414.  N'tafnif 
•  wnKTKW ;  Knew  not.  pi.  10948L 
.  UT,  pa.  (.  9  pert.  ting,  of  Nobls,  v.  Fk.  Bnnobledst 

L 

■sssB,  R.  Fh.    Dignity,  splendour.  8344.  8658. 
■.Kv,  n.  8704.  Ut391.  u  Noblbbsb. 
RKo,  parL  pa.    Notched.  R.  942. 
lis,  H.  Fr.    Hurt ;  trouble.  3779. 
p.  Fr.    To  hurt ;  to  trouble.  R.  4416. 

NoiBB,  V.  Fr.    To  make  a  noise.  Bo.  ill.  m.  6. 

X'oLDB  for  Nk  vroLDB ;  Would  not.  3159.  3168. 

NoMBiuB,  N.  Fr.    Number.  718. 

NoMKN.  NoMB,  part.  pa.  of  Nimb,  v.  Sax.  Taken.  T.  v. 
190.  514.  L.  W.  101& 

Nompbrb,  n.  An  arbitrator.  T.  L.  1. 319.  See  the  paaaage 
quoted  above  in  v.  Lovboaib.  The  sense  of  this  word  is 
established  by  the  Prompt.  Parv.  **  Nowii  pbr  or  owv- 
PBR.  Arbiter,  Sequeeter,"  If  the  etymology  of  it  were  as 
clear,  we  might  be  able  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
methods  of  writing  It  is  the  best.  Custom  has  long 
declared  for  the  latter.  The  modern  word  is  umpire  i 
and  in  P.  P.  25  b.  the  Editt.  read  an  umper  ;  but  the 
Cotton  SIS.  Veepw  B.  xvi.  has— <a  numper.  I  cannot  find 
that  any  such  word  Is  used,  in  the  same  sense,  in  any 
other  of  the  Gothic  or  Romance  languages.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  «n  pere^  Fr. 
which  I  can  hardly  believe ;  and  po-hape  the  reader  will 
be  as  backward  to  admit  of  a  derivation  of  it  from  thePa. 
Vonpair  ;  An  odd^  or  tMrd  person ;  which  an  arbitrator 
generally  ia  This  however  Is  the  most  probable  ety- 
nuilogy  that  haa  occurred  to  me;  and  I  see  that  the 
compiler  of  the  Statutes  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(whoever  he  was)  had  the  same  idea,  for  he  expreeses  the 
word  umpire,  in  hie  Latin,  by  Impar.  Tit.  xv.  {.  14. 
/ndeXplMPAR,  out  Arbitrator t  in  qud^nque  caued  eleeiue. 

"Son,  ad^.  Sax.    Not  one ;  none.  656.  682. 

adv.  Fn.    Not  13011.  Abient  or  non,  8311.    Whether 

pe  wolornon.  11090. 

NoNB,  n.  Fr.  The  ninth  hour  of  the  natural  day ;  Nine 
o*clo<dc  in  the  morning ;  the  hour  of  dinner.  f)767<  T.  v. 
1114.92,30. 

NowBB.  For  the  nonee.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  381.  and  add, 
if  necessary,  the  following  instances,  T.  i.  562.  iL  1381.  iv. 
438.  L.  W  99ft.  1068.  1114.  [There  seems  to  be  now  no 
doubt  that  the  original  form  was  the  Saxon  far  than 
anes.  See  Price's  note  on  Warton's  Hi*L  o/EngL  Poet. 
ii.  498,  and  Sir  F.  Maddent  Olott.  to  8pr  Oaufapntt  dec.] 

NoNNB,  r.  Fa.    A  nun.  118. 

NoRicB.  fi.  Fr.  a  nurse.  5881.  Bo.  II.  pr.  4.  In  other 
passages.  Bo.  L  pr.  3.  ill.  pr.  9.  It  Is  printed  by  mbtake,  I 
suppose,  for  Norib,  n.    A  foster-child.    Alumnus. 

NoRTBUuB,  n.    Nurture ;  education.  3065. 

NoaBTRiBLBB,  fi.  pL  Sax.   Nostrlls.  559.  P.  150v  col.  2, 1  38. 

N'oT  for  Nb  wot  ;  Know  not  286.  3664. 

NoTABiLrrBB,  n.  Fa.  A  thing  worthy  of  obeervation.  I521A. 

NoTX,  n.  Sax.    Need ;  business.  4066. 

fi.  Fr.    a  musical  note.    To  crp  bp  note.  T.  Iv.  583. 

To  cry  aloud.  In  a  high  tone. 

NoTBMVOB,  n.    Nutmeg.  13693.  R.  1361. 

NoTBB.  n.  pi.  Sax.    Nuts.  R.  1377. 

NoT-MBD ;  A  head  like  a  nut.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  109. 

NoTHBR,  coi*^.  Sax.    Nor,  neither.  8796.  9951. 

N'OTBBa,  atf^.  Sax.  for  Nb  otrbb.  Neither  n'other.  L.  W. 
1^  Nor  one  nor  other.  He  n*i$  in  neither  n*other  habite. 
Bo.  V.  ro.  3.    Keuiro  est  habitu,    Orig. 

NoTHiNa,  adv.  Sax.    Not;  not  at  all.  1756.  8251. 

NoPCHBB,  n.  jd.  825&  See  the  note.  It  is  probable.  I  think, 
that  Nouehe  is  the  true  word,  and  that  Oudie  has  been 
fntrodnoed  by  a  corruption,  the  reverse  of  that  which 
baa  been  taken  notice  of  In  Nai.b.  See  Du  Cange,  In  v. 
Jfodkia,ukd  Nueeag  and  Schilter,  Oloes.  Teut.  In  v.  Nuotei; 
from  whence  it  appears  that  Nutchin,  Tbut.  signilles 
Fibula  s  a  clasp/  or  buckle  As  these  were  some  of  the 
most  useful  inatmments  of  dress,  they  were  probably 
Bone  of  the  first  that  were  ornamented  with  jewels  /  by 
which  means  the  name  by  degrees  tnaj  have  been  ex- 
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tended,  so  aa  to  include  several  other  sorts  lif  jewels. 
The  same  thing  may  have  happened  In  the  case  of  the 
word  Brochb  (see  above) ;  which  indeed  seems,  origin- 
aUy,  to  have  been  a  French  expression  for  Nouehe. 

NovBuuBs,  n.  pU  Fr.    Novelties.  F.  U.  178. 

Nought,  n.  i^  adv.  Sax.    See  Naught. 

NouTHB,  adv.  Sax.  Now.  464.  T.  L  966.  See  the  n.  on 
ver.  464. 

Now.  adv.  Sax.  Now  and  now.  10744.  Once  and  again. 
.^^010  adapts.  0040.  16064.    In  these  days. 

NowBL.  N.  Fa.    Christmas.    See  the  n.  on  vsr.  1 1567. 

NovBAUNCB,  n.  Fa.    Offence ;  trespasa.  C.  D.  255w 


O. 

O  for  Ho.    2535.    See  Ha 

O,  adj.  for  Ok  ;  One.  740.  5555.  In  the  curious  old  Ballad 
on  the  battle  of  Lewes  (Ant,  PoU.  r.  ii.  p.  4.)  L  10. 
Oferlpng  should  be  written,  I  believe,  o/erlpng,  i.  e.  one 
farthing. 

Obbvbancb,  n.  Fa.    Obedience.  8378.  Obbvbino.  R.  3380. 

OBBYBAJtT,  pari.  pr.  Fa.  Obedient  7M2.  OBBrwNO.  L.  W. 
1264. 

Obbbquibb,  fi.  pi.  Fr.    Funeral  rites.  865. 

Obbbrvancb,  n.  Fr.    Respect  10830. 

Obbbhvb,  v.  Fr.    To  respect ;  to  pay  regard  ta    13560. 

OociDBiTT,  n.  Fr.    The  West.  4717. 

OcTAvuur,  pr*  n,  Du.  368.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Augustus 
is  meant,  but  rather  the  fabulous  amperour,  who  Is  a 
subject  of  a  Romance  entitled  '*  Oetavian  Onperator." 
MS.  Cotton.  Calig.  A.  IL  See  Percy's  Catalogue,  n.  18. 
and  the  passaga  quoted  from  MS.  R^.  17*  C.  vlii.  in 
the  n.  on  ver.  13775.  The  sante  Oetavian,  I  apprehend, 
was  celebrated  in  apiece  of  Arras  hangings,  which  made 
part  of  the  furniture  of  Henry  V.  and  is  thus  described 
in  the  Inventory.  BoL  Pari.  2.  Hen.  VI.  Item  i  autre 
pece  d  arras  D  or  q_  comenoe  en  I  ulorie  **  Le  Octavion 
Roy  de  Rome." 

OcY.  OcY.  C.  N.  124.    The  nightingale's  notcw 

Obrthrow  for  Ovbrthbow,  part.  pa.  Sax.  Overthrown. 
C.  D.  1151. 

Obtu8»  pr.  n.    JEetsa.  L.  W.  1436. 

Or,  adv.  Sax.    Off.  551  784.  2678. 

OrrsNnBD,  part  pa.  Pa.    Hurt  2396. 

OrrxMsiuuir,  n.    Offence ;  damage.  241& 

OFraaTORiB,  n.  Fa.    A  part  of  the  Mass.  712. 

OmiNO,  n.  PR.    Offering  at  Mass.  452.  P.  15^  ool.  1, 1.  63. 

Orr,  Orrs,  adv.  Sax.  Often.  OrrBwarrH;  Oftentlmea 
1879L  8109. 

OiNBMBirr,  n.  Fa.   Ointment  633. 

OurAURT,  n.  Fr.  Elephant  13739.  See  the  note,  and  R. 
de  la  Rose.  18686>    Oliphant  sur  sa  haute  esehine,  ftc. 

Olivbrbb,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Olive-trees.  14042.  R.  1314. 

Ombb,  pr,  n.    Homer.  T.  L  146.  F.  iU.  376. 

On,  prep.  Sax.  In.  On  live.  3041.  In  Ufe ;  Alivei  On 
twelve,  7549.  In  twelve.  On  hunting,  1689.  On  hawking, 
13667.  See  A.  prrp.— Upon.  On  to  see.  3247.  To  look 
upon.  See  the  note;  and  add  L.  W.  2414.  Lycurgus 
daughter,  fairer  on  to  senc-~So  this  line  Is  written  In 
MS.Bodi. 

adj.  Sax.    One.    4/ter  on.  943,  1783.    Alike.    Thep 

were  at  on.  4195.  They  were  agreed.  See  R.  5817-  T.  lit 
£66.  Ever  in  on.  1773,  3878.  Continually.  /  mine  on. 
C.  D.  lOia  I  single ;  I  by  myself.  And  thus  J  went 
widewher  walking  minb  cub.  P.  P.  40  b.  Non  saw  but 
MB  ONB.  P.  L.  44.    All  RIM  ORB.    Couf.  Am.  17& 

Orob,  n.  Sax.  Zeal ;  malioe.  R.  148.  Np  the  and  o.MDa. 
P.  L.249L 

Oxan,  part,  pa.  Sax.  Made  one»  united.  7500.  P.  13(K 
coL  1,  L  62. 

Orbs,  pL  of  On.  12630.    We  three  ben  alk  ones.   We  three 

are  all  one. 
■  adv.  Sax.    Onoa.    At  ones,  787>    At  once;  at  the 

same  timei  3470. 

Onhxd,  n.  Sax.    Unity.  T.L.  11.  330. 
Only,  adv.  Sax.  Al  only,  13385.  M.  115,  ooL  1,1. 10.  Solely 
Ony,  adj.  Sax.    Any.  24ia 

Opxn-brs,  n.  Sax.    The  fmit  of  the  Medlar*txeo.  3800. 

I  I 
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MovTB,  aefj,  tuperL  Sax.  Omteat,  in  quantilp.  305.  897* 
In  number.  1067&  in  degree.  2200.  10614.— adv.  tuperl, 
M3.  240a  It  la  luumUy  Joined  to  adJeotlTes  and  adwrbs 
to  expmt  the  mperlative  degree.  SS05.  949ft. 

V.  Sax.    MuBt.  734. 7.  Moenir.  pL  6094. 

Mots,  r.  Sax.  Kurt.  939.  164?.  &— May.  834. 417A.  Mam, 
pi,  10630.  2. 

fbSAX.    An  atom.  6450.  T.  liL  1609. 

MoTHK8,n.p/.8AX.    Mothe.  6149.  • 

Monr,  fi.  Fa.    A  motfye.  Incitement.  6048.  9365. 

MocoRT,  jMb  I.  of  Mows,  r.  Sax.    Might. 

MouLB, «.  Sax.  To  grow  mouldy.  4452.  Houlsd,  part  pa. 
3868. 

Moinr  for  Mowbv.  pr.tpLol  Mown,  v.  Sax.  May.  12868: 
ISIOO. 

MooNTAHCB,  n.  Fa.  Amoont;  in  ralOfe.  1572:<— in  quan- 
tity. 12797>  Not  AM  Ike  mountanoe  qf  a  aiOe.  Coni:  Am. 
187. 

MouaoAivT,  n.  Fa.    The  tongue  <rf  a  hnckle^  R.  1094. 

Mowa,  V.  Sax.  May ;  to  be  able.  MowBir,j»<.  13867. 1614^.— 
ItisKnnetimeBuaedlnthe<fi^.m.M.  115,  ooLl,L5.  Which 
thou  Shalt  not  mowe  euffre.  Which  thou  shalt  not  be  able 
to  endure.— To  mowen  euche  a  knight  done  live  or  die.  T. 
U.  1594.  To  be  able  to  make  such  a  knight  to  live  or  die. 
— She  should  not  con  ne  mow  attaine.  C  D.  150.  She 
■hould  not  know  nor  be  able  to  attain. 

MowK,  fi.  Fa.  A  distortion  of  the  mouth.  T.  !▼.  7.  F.  iii. 
716.  What  do  I  than  but  laugh  and  make  a  mowe? 
Lydg.  Trag,  137* 

Mowing,  n.  Ability.  Bo.  It.  pr.  4.  In  the  following 
paange  it  eeems  to  be  used  aa  a  Gaauim.  That  shrewu 
weren  diepoiled  qf  wMUfing  to  don  jfveU    Ibid. 

Much,  Muchbl.    See  Mochb. 

Mucxax,  r.  Sax.    To  heap.  T.  ilL  1381. 

Mdb,  r.  Fa.    To  change.  T.  ii.  125& 

MuKT,  adj.  Fa.    Dumb.  mute.  T.  t.  194. 

MuLLOK,  n.  Sax.    Dung ;  rubbish.  3871«  16406. 

MuLnpucATioM,  n.  Fa.  The  art  of  making  gold  and 
ailTer.    16317* 

MoIpTipub,  v.  Fb.    To  make  gold  and  sIlTor.  16303. 

Mubabd,  n.  Fa.    A  muser,  or  dreamer.  B.  3256.  4034. 

BIdbb,  v.  Fa.    To  gaae.  R  1502. 

Mtsblt,  MvasLTB,  MTaKLVBH.    See  Sblt. 

N. 

Na  for  No.  4174.    See  the  n.  on  ter.  4021. 

N*ADDB  for  Nb  baddb  ;  Had  not  10212. 

Nailb,  n.  Sax.  A  naiL  6351.  By  nailee.  12222.  By  Ooddet 
naOes.  12685.  an  oath.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  12589^ 

NAXBRBfl.  n.  pt.  Fa.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  8513. 

Majlb,  n.  Sax.  An  ale-house.  6931.  See  the  note.  But  I 
am  now  lees  inclined  to  adopt  Skinner's  explanation  of 
this  word,  because  I  obeenre  that  Ale  alone  is  commonly 
put  for  an  AU-houeCt  and  I  cannot  find  that  Hale  is  ever 
used,  exc^t  where  it  follows  the  preposition  Atte.  In 
tne  paasBge  quoted  from  P.  P.  32  b.  the  Cotton  MS.  Vesp. 
B.  xvL  has  at  the  ale.  And  so  in  P.  P.  26  bw  With  idle 
tales  at  the  <Ue.— Robert  of  Brunne's  translation  of 
Manuel  dee  peehis.    MS.  BodU  2313.  fol.  1. 

In  gamys,  in  festys,  and  ai  the  ale — 
fbL  88.  Or  yf  thou  leddest  any  man  to  the  ale. 

I  suspect  therefore  that  NalCt  in  those  few  passages  In 
.  whioh  it  is  found,  should  be  considered  as  merely  a  cor- 
ruption, which  has  arisen  from  the  mispronunoiation 
and  consequent  miswriting  of  atte  nale  for  atten  ale.  See 
the  n.  on  yer.  12542.  A  similar  corruption  seems  to  baye 
taken  place  in  the  name  of  that  celebrated  personage 
In  our  law,  Mr.  John  a-nokCt  whose  original  appellation, 
I  belieyo.  was  John  atten  oke,  as  that  of  his  constant 
antagonist  was  John  atte  stile.  Sim.  atte  stile  is  a  name 
in  P.  P.  23  b.  and  there  are  many  others  of  the  same 
form;  ue,  Attedifft  Atte-leif^  Atle-teeUf  Atte-wood^  dtc. 
That  the  letter  n  is  apt  to  pass  from  the  end  of  one  word 
to  the  beginning  of  another,  we  have  an  instance  in 
Ifewt,  which  has  certainly  been  formed  by  corruption 
from  An  ewt,  or  </l  .•  and  perhaps  Kedder,  n.  Sax.  may 
haye  been  formed  in  the  same  way  from  An  adder.  The 


word  in  the  Tentonie  is  Adder,  as  we  write  It  now,  with- 
out the  initial  n.  The  asme  oorruptiona  haye  happened 
in  other  languages.  See  the  notes  of  Signor  Badi  npom 
his  Baceo  in  Toseana,  p.  133. 4.  5.  182. 3. 

N'am  for  Nb  ah  ;  Am  not  5730l 

Namx,  pa.  t  of  NiMB,  V.  Sax.    Took.  16765. 

Nappb,p.  Sax.    To  sleep.  16968.    See  Knap. 

NABOornKBs,  n.  pL  Fa.  Ga.  Drugs  causing  sleeps  1474. 
L.W.2690L 

Narwb,  a4f.  Sax.  Close,  narrow.  3224.  14828.  Whan  tt/y 
hem  narwe  avise.  9868.  Whan  they  dosdy  «i»«»«8^*r 
their  oonduct 

Nas  for  Nb  was  ;  Waa  not  145a  1651. 

Naso,  pr.  n.  L.  W.  928. 221&  P.  Oyidiua  Naao.  Sea  OyroB. 

Nat,  adv.  Sax.    Not  5888.  6551. 

Natal,  a4f.  Lat.    Presiding  over  natiylty.  T.  lit  150. 

Nathblbbbb,  Natbblbb.  odp.  Sax.  Not  the  leas ;  aever- 
theleas.  2475.  30Q& 

Nation,  n.  Fa.  470L    Nation.- FamOy.  66S0. 

Nadout,  Nooobt,  n.  Sax.    Nothing.  768.  770. 

adv.    Not ;  not  at  alL  2070.  4820.    It  may  more 

properly  perhape  be  oooddered  aa  a  nona  oaed  adycrbi- 


ally.    See  Noihiko. 
Nay,  adv.  Sax.  8297*    It  seems  to  be  used  smneUmes  aa  a 

noun.    It  is  no  nap.  8692.  9015.    It  cannot  be  denied. 

V.   To  denie.  P.  170,  ool.  2,  L  20. 

Nb,  adv.  Sax.    Not  9356.  1007a    Jfehadhebem  holpeu. 

10900.    Had  he  not  been  helped. 

conf.  Sax.    Nor.  970,  L  884?.  11795w 

Nbcb,  n.  Fa.    A  nieoeu— A  coualn.  13030.  13065. 

NacBasAafB.  ady.  Fa.    Neonssnry.  T.  iy.  lOSL 

Nbob,  n.  Sax.    Need ;  necessity.  4523. 

V.  Is  generally  used  as  an  ImpenonaL    It  medrfk 

thee  nought  teehe.  3S69.     Ifedeth  hem  no  dmaU.  4159. 

Heded  no  more  to  hem  to  gone  ride.  9488. 
Nkoxpul,  adj.    Distreet,  indigent  4538. 
Nbdbly,  adv.  Necessarily.  6550. 
Nbobs,  Nbob,  adv.  Necessarily.    It  b  nsually  joined  with 

musL  1171.11475.17157. 
NBunaa,  n.  Sax.  An  adder.  9660.    NxncBa,  j»<.  L.  W.  699. 
NsioHX,  adj-  Sax.    Nigh.  3308. 

V.  To  iq^proach ;  to  come  near.  R.  1775>  2003. 

Nbkkb,  n.  Sax.    The  necdt.  5869.    Nekkebone.  64fl& 

NxMpNB,  V.  Sax.    To  name.  10632. 

Nbr,  adv.  Sax.    Near.  1U315.  12900. 

Nbrb,  comp.  d.  Nigher.     Never  the  nere.  KHSS.  Never 

the  nigher.    Nere  and  nere.    13450.  Nlgh«r  and  nigher. 

Perre  ne  nere.  1852.  Lat»  nor  eariier. 
N'BBX  for  Nb  wxrb  ;  Were  not    17222.    N^ert  %L  1603. 

Were  it  not  Ne*re  ike/rendship.  16830. 
NxRPX,  n.  Fa.  Nerve ;  sinew.  T.  ii.  642. 
Nbsmb,  adj.  Sax.    Soft;  tender.  C.  L.  1092.  Nssca  and 

hard.  P.  L.  242    300. 
Nrtb,  n.  Sax.    Neat-cattle.  599. 
NsTHKR,  adj.  comp.  Sax.    Lower.  3850. 
NftTTLX  IN,  Dock  out.  T.  iv.  461.    See  Rakxt. 
Nbvbn,  v.  Sax.    To  name.  8485. 16889. 
Nbvbw,  n.  Fa.    A  nephew.— A  grandscn.  L.  W.  9648. 
Nbwb,  adj.  Sax.    New  ;  fresh.  450. 
adv.  Newly.    7879.    NevK  and  nevoe.  T.  UL  Itfi. 

Again  and  again.     All  newe.   9700.    Cf    newe.  8214. 

Newly  ;  lately.    AH  newe.  13308.  Anew ;  afresh. 
■  V.  To  renew.  T.  iii.  306. 


NawxD,  part.  pa.  Renewed.  M.  120,  ool.  1, 1. 6L 
Nkwbpanubi.,  adj.  Desirous  of  new  things  10892.  17142. 
NBWXPANOXLNBsaB,  n.  Inconstaniqr.  10S34. 
Nbxtb,  superL  d.  Nighest.     It  generally  signifies  U« 

nighest/o/ZoMTti^/  but  sometimes  the  nighnst  preeedi^- 

F.  iiL68& 
N*HATH  for  Nb  hath  ;  Hath  not  92S. 
NicB,  a4f.  Fa.    Foolish.  5506.  6&90. 
NicRTBB.  n.  FoUy.  4044.  17101.    Do  his  niceUe.  SS»t    So 

the  French  use  Faire/olie. 
NrrLBs,  n.  pi.  Trifles.  7342. 
NiOAXD,  n.  A  stingy  fellow.  601& 
NiOARDix,  n.  Btingyness.  13102. 
NroHTBRTAuc.  97.  Night-time.    Seetfaenota. 
NiOHT-BPBio  n.  Sax.  A-night-ohann.  Bee  the  n.  on  w.  StSV 
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N*tLL  for  Nk  wiVL :  Will  not  5724.  5702: 

N'lH  for  Nb  n ;  la  not  978.  1679. 

N'ifffs  for  Nb  wnTS ;  Knevrnot.  Hng.  11340.3414.  N'mrBN 
for  Nk  wiamv ;  Knew  not  f»l.  10048. 

NoRLBOBST, pa.t.5t pert. ting, of  Noblb,  v.  Pr.  Ennobledat 
15500. 

NoBLKssB,  n.  Fh.    Dignity,  tplendoor.  8344.  865& 

NoBLBV,  n.  8704.  ]()391.  as  Noblbbsb. 

NocKBO,  part  pa.    Notched.  R.  042. 

NoiB,  n-FR.    Hurt;  trouble.  3772. 

V.  Fr.    To  hurt ;  to  trouble.  R.  4418. 

NoiBB,  V.  Fr.    To  make  a  noise.  Bo.  iii.  m.  & 

N'dLOB  for  Nb  woldb  ;  Would  not  3159l  316ft 

NoMBAB, ».  Fb.    Number.  718. 

NoMKN.  NoMB,  parL  pa.  of  Nimb,  p.  Sab.  Taken.  T.  v. 
191).  514.  L.  W.  I01& 

NoMPBRB.  n.  An  arbitrator.  T.  L.  f.  319.  See  the  paseage 
quoted  above  in  ▼.  Lovbdajb.  The  senee  of  this  word  is 
established  by  the  Prompt.  Parv.  •'Nowmpbr  or  owu> 
PBB.  Arbiter,  Sequetter.*'  If  the  etymology  of  it  were  as 
clear,  we  might  be  able  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
metlH>ds  of  writing  it  is  the  best  Custom  has  long 
declared  for  the  latter.  The  modem  word  is  umpire  ; 
and  in  P.  P.  25  b.  the  Editt  read  an  umper  ;  but  the 
Cotton  MS.  Veep.  B.  xvi.  has— a  numper.  I  cannot  find 
that  any  such  word  is  used,  in  the  same  sense,  in  any 
other  of  the  Gothic  or  Romance  languages.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  un  pert,  Fr. 
which  I  can  hardly  believe ;  and  perhaps  the  reader  will 
be  as  backward  to  admit  of  a  derivation  of  it  from  thePa. 
V&npair  t  An  odd^  or  third  person  ;  which  an  arbitrator 
generally  i&  This  however  is  the  most  probable  ety- 
mology that  haa  occurred  to  me;  and  I  see  that  the 
compiler  of  the  Statutes  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(whoever  he  was)  had  the  same  idea,  for  he  expresses  the 
word  umpire,  in  his  Lditin,  by  Impar.  Tit  xv.  {.  14. 
/lulex,  Impa  B,  aut  Arbitrator,  in  qudeunque  eaued  eleclut. 

NoN,  adj.  Sax.    Not  one ;  none.  6S6.  682. 

adv.  Fb.    Not  13011.  Absent  or  non.  8311.    Whether 

pe  teol  or  non.  11090. 

Nonb.  n.  Fr.  The  ninth  hour  of  the  natural  day ;  Nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  the  hour  of  dinner.  9767*  T.  v. 
1114.22,30. 

NoKBB.  For  the  nonet.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  381.  and  add, 
if  necessary,  the  following  instances,  T.  i.  562.  ii.  1381.  iv. 
42&  L.  W  295.  1068.  1114.  [There  seems  to  be  now  no 
doabt  that  the  original  form  was  the  Saxon  /or  than 
one*.  See  Price's  note  on  Wartanli  HitL  o/EngU  h-oet, 
IL  4g6k  and  3Ir  P.  Madden's  Qlott.  to  8pr  Oawapne,  dec.] 

NoNNB,  n.  Pa.    A  nun.  lift 

NoRicB,  n.  Pr.  A  nurs&  5881.  Bo.  11.  pr.  4.  In  other 
paasages.  Bo.  L  pr.  3.  ilL  pr.  9.  it  is  printed  by  mistake,  I 
suppose,  for  Norib,  n.    A  foster-child.    Alumnut. 

NoRTBLRiB,  n.    Nurture ;  education.  3065. 

NosBTRiBLBs,  fi.  pL  Sax.   Nostrils.  55ft  P.  150,  col.  2, 1  38. 

N'oT  for  Nb  wot  ;  Know  not  28ft  3684. 

NoTABiUTBX,  R.  Pr.  A  thing  worthy  of  observation.  15215. 

NoTK,  n.  Sax.    Need ;  business.  406& 

n.  Ph.    a  musical  note.    To  ery  by  note.  T.  Iv.  563. 

To  cry  aloud,  in  a  high  tone. 

NcTKMCOK,  R.    Nutmeg.  13693.  R.  1361. 

NoTBB.  n.  pi.  Sax.    Nuts.  R.  1377. 

NoTMBD ;  A  head  like  a  nut.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  10ft 

NoTHBR,  eof*/.  Sax.    Nor,  neither.  879ft  9051. 

N'oTRXR,  aty.  Sax.  for  Nb  othbr.  Neither  n'other.  L.  W. 
192.  Nor  one  nor  other.  He  n'it  in  neither  n*other  kabite. 
Bo.  V.  m.  3.   Ifeutro  ett  habitu,    Orig. 

NoTfUMO,  adv.  Sax.    Not;  not  at  alL  175ft  8251. 

NorcHBB,  R.  pi.  825ft  Bee  the  note.  It  is  probable,  I  think, 
that  Ifouehe  is  the  true  word,  and  that  (hi^e  has  been 
introduced  hy  a  corruption,  the  reverse  of  that  which 
has  been  taken  notice  of  in  Nai.b.  See  Du  Cange,  In  ▼. 
JToehiat  and  Kutea;  and  Schilter,  Olott.  TeuU  In  v.  Nuoteii 
from  whence  it  appears  that  Nutehin,  Txvr.  slgnlflcs 
l^ula  /  a  clasp/  or  buckle  As  these  were  some  of  the 
most  useful  instrnments  of  dress,  they  were  probably 
aome  of  the  first  that  were  ornamented  with  jewdt  /  by 
which  neani  the  name  by  degrees  may  have  been  ex- 


tended, 80  as  to  include  several  othw  tortt  lif  jewelt. 
The  same  thing  may  have  happened  In'  the  cane  of  the 
word  Brochb  (see  above) ;  which  Indeed  seems,  origin- 
ally, to  have  been  a  French  expression  for  Nouehe, 

NovxuuBs,  n.  pU  Fr.    Novelties.  P.  ii.  17ft 

Nought,  n.  4  ^dv.  Sax.    See  Naught. 

NouTHB,  adv.  Sax.  Now.  464.  T.  L  98ft  See  the  n.  on 
ver.  464. 

Now,  adv.  Sax.  Now  and  now.  10744.  Once  and  agafai. 
Now  adayet.  0040.  16864.    In  these  days. 

NowBX..  n.  Fa.    Christmas.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  11567. 

NovBAUMcx,  n.  Pr.    Offence  ;  trespass.  C.  D.  255. 

O. 

0  for  Ho.    2535.    See  Ha 

O,  adj.  for  On ;  One.  740.  5555.  In  the  curious  (Ad  Ballad 
on  the  battle  of  Lewes  {Ant,  Poet,  r.  ii.  p.  4.)  L  10. 
tiferlyng  should  be  written,  I  belteve,  o/erlyng,  i.  a.  one 
farthing. 

Obbysakcb,  tt.  Pr.    Obedience.  8378.  OBBvsma.  R.  3380. 

Obbybant,  part  pr.  Fa.  Obedient  7942.  Obbvbino.  L.  W. 
1264. 

Obsbquibs^  n.  pi.  Fr.    Funeral  rites.  865. 

Obbbrvancb,  n.  Fr.    Respect  10830. 

Obbbkvb,  v.  Fr.    To  respect ;  to  pay  rq;ard  ta    13560. 

OocioBirr,  n.  Fb.    The  West  4717. 

OcTA  viBN.  pr,  n.  Du.  36ft  I  do  not  suppose  that  Augustus 
is  meant,  but  rather  the  fabulous  emperour.  who  Is  a 
subject  of  a  Romance  entitled  **  Oetavian  Onperator." 
MS.  Cotton.  Callg.  A.  IL  See  Percy's  Catalogue,  n.  1ft 
and  the  passage  quoted  from  MS.  R^.  17*  C.  viii.  in 
the  n.  on  ver.  13775.  The  same  Oetavian,  I  apprehend, 
was  celebrated  in  apiece  of  Arras  hangings,  which  made 
part  of  the  furniture  of  Henry  V.  and  is  thus  described 
in  the  Inventory.  EoU  Pari,  ft  Hen.  VI.  Item  i  autre 
pece  d  arrat  D  or  q  comenee  en  I  ettorie  "  Le  Octavion 
Roy  de  Rome." 

OcY,  Ocv.  C.  N.  124.    The  nightingale's  note. 

Obrthrow  for  Ovxbthbow,  part  pa.  Sax.  Overthrown. 
C  D.  1151. 

Obtus,  pr.  n.    JBetes.  L.  W.  143ft 

Or,  adv.  Sax.    Off.  &5ft  784.  267ft 

Opprhdbd,  part  pa.  Fb.    Hurt  239& 

Oppbmsiuun,  n.    Offence ;  damage.  241& 

Oppbbtoiub,  r.  Fb.    a  part  of  the  Mass.  712. 

OmiNO,  n.  Fb.    Oflisrlng  at  Mass.  45ft  P.  155,  ool.  1. 1.  63. 

Opt,  Optb,  adv.  Sax.  Often.  OrrBNsiTB;  Oftentlmea. 
187ft  8100. 

OiMBMBNT,  n.  Fb.   Ointment.  63ft 

Oupauwt,  fi.  Fb.  Elephant  13738.  See  the  note,  and  R. 
de  la  Rote,  1868ft    Ouphamt  tur  ta  haute  etehine,  fto. 

Olivbrbs,  n.  pi.  Pr.    Olive-trees.  1404ft  R.  1314. 

Ombr,  pr.  n.    Homer.  T.  L  14ft  P.  ill.  37ft 

On,  prep.  Sax.  In.  On  live,  3041.  In  life ;  Alive.  On 
twelve.  754ft  In  twelve.  Or  hunting,  1688.  On  hawking, 
13867.  See  A.  prep.— Upon.  On  to  tee.  3247.  To  look 
upon.  Bee  the  note;  and  add  L.  W.  2414.  Lycurgus 
daughter,  fairer  on  to  tene-So  this  line  is  written  in 
M&Bodl. 

aifj.  Sax.    One.    AJter  on.  S4ft  1783.    Alike.    They 

were  at  on.  4195.  They  were  agreed.  See  R.  5817*  T.  ilL 
£eft  Ever  in  on.  1773.  S87ft  Continually.  /  mine  on. 
C.  D.  101ft  I  single ;  I  by  myself.  And  thut  J  went 
widewher  walking  minb  oxb.  P.  P.  40  b.  Non  taw  but 
RB  ONB.  P.  L.  44.    All  HIM  ONB.    Couf.  Am.  175. 

Omob,  r.  Sax.  Zeal ;  malice.  R.  14ft  Ny  the  and  obsb. 
P.  L.  24ft 

Onbo,  part,  pa.  Sax.  Made  one,  united.  7550.  P.  150, 
ooL  1, 1.  6ft 

Onbb,  pi.  of  Ob.  12630.    We  three  ben  alle  onet.    We  three 

are  all  one. 
■  adv.  Bax.    Onca    At  onet.  767*    At  once;  at  the 

same  time.  347ft 

Onbxd,  n.  Sax.    Unity.  T.L.  U.  SSft 

ONi.y.  adv.  Sax.  Al  only,  13385.  M.  115,  ool.  1, 1.  Ift  Solely 

Oifv.  at^.  Bax.    Any.  24ia 

OpBN-BBe,  n.  Sax.    The  fmit  of  the  Medlar-tree.  3800. 

1  I 
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OpjBit-B«PKD(  mdj. 

Opfs,  n.  Fb.    Opium.  1474. 

Opphotsb,  «.  Fa.    To  mviah. 

11(»7. 

OppRuatoir,  ».    Rape.  6471.  L.W.  1(H& 

On,  adv.  Sax.    Er,  befom  87A>  H^* 

Obatomb,  II.  Pb.    a  ohappla.  1907.    A  oloMt  OTSb 

Obdai.,  n.  Sax.  Judicial  trial.  T.  ill.  irM8.  See  KiUaa.  In 
▼.  0cr-d4el,  tod  Hiclcea.  Ditttrt,  Bpi»L  p.  149.  It  la 
powibte  however  that  Chaucer  maj  have  ueed  thia  word 
In  ite  more  confined  eenee,  for  a  <pfal  by  ^re .  <»*  water, 
without  eoneldering  whether  mioh  triala  wire  praotieed 
at  Troy. 

Orob,  n.  Sax.    A  point.  L.  W.  645. 

OBDxaao,  part  pa.  Ordained,  in  holy  orden.  P.  164»  ooL 
9. 1.  IS. 

OBOBRa  roDB,  nOk   The  four  erdere  of  Mendioant  Frien. 

OftoiNAKca,  n.  Fa.    Orderly  diepoeition.  8837.  1121& 

Oboihat,  parU  pa.  Lat.    Orderly ;  regular.  9160. 

One,  ».  Sax.    Grace ;  favour.  3724.    See  the  note. 

OaBWKi.1.,  pr.  B.    A  Ma^port  in  Bmex.  979^ 

OarBAve,  a.  Fb.  Oold.embroidery«  R.  Mtt.  809.  Bee  Dn 
Cange,  in  v.  Aurifriffia. 

Obibnt,  fi.  Fa.    The  east.  1439Qi 

Obiobbbs,  pr.  H.  In  the  list  of  CSaaaoer'a  works  in  I*  W. 
ver.  497.  he  mye  of  himwlf,  that 

*'  He  made  also,  con  is  a  grete  while, 
Oripena  upon  the  Maudeleime.'* 

meantnir«  I  tuppoee*  a  tranelatlon,  into  proee  or  Terae,  of 
the  Hnmily  de  Marid  Atagdalend,  which  haa  been  oom- 
mnaly.  though  falsely,  attributed  to  Origen.  ▼.  0pp. 
Origenis.  T.  ii.  p.  291.  Ed.  Puis.  1001  I  cannot  beliere 
that  the  Poem,  entitled  **  The  Lamentation  of  Marie 
Magdaleine."  which  la  in  all  the  editions  of  Chaucer,  ia 
really  that  work  of  hia.  It  oan  hardly  be  considered  as 
a  tranalation,  or  even  imitation,  of  the  Homily ;  and 
the  compoaltlon,  in  every  respect,  la  <»flpft^y  meaner 
than  the  worst  of  hiK  genuine  pieoea. 

OaisoMT,  n.  Fa.    The  horizon.  9671. 

Ohlook,  n.  Fb.    A  dock,  or  dial.  14860L 

Obpimbnt,  pr.  m.    a  mineral  so  called.  16991. 

Othxr,  adj  Sax.  Alter,  Lat.  The  other  of  two.  1134. 
1137.1277.    OTHxaa.  pen.  ca.  97-16. 

.  adj.  Sax.    AUm.  Lat.  463.  121& 

,  cwj.  Sax.    Or.  either.  1714.  1814.  UK. 

Ouch  a,  n.  (t3iA.  F.  ilL  260.    See  Novchb. 

OvRB,  prepy  Sax.  Above.  2(>4S.  Over  olL  In  every  caae; 
on  every  side.  949.  11846.  8994. 

adj.  Sax.    Upper.  133L 

OvBBaar.  euperl.  d.    Uppermoat.  89S.  16101. 

OvBR  ORBT,  adj.  Sax.    Too  great.  16116. 

OvxB-LADDK,  porC  pa.  Overborn.  13817.  Do  not  the  people 
oppraee,  nor  ovbblxob.  Lydg.  Trag.  104. 

OvBR-Livx,  V. Sax.    To ontlive.  6849. 

OvBR  wBRiLT,  adv.  Sax.    Too  merrily.  C.  L.  406. 

OvBR-MocMB,  adj.  Sax.    Too  great  C.  L.  384. 

OvRR-NOMB,  porC  pa.  of  OvBB-KniB,  v.  Sax.  Overtaken. 
280S. 

OvKR-8PRj«ODB,  po.  t  Bax.    Over-flpfTead.  9873.  T.  U.  769. 

OviRTB,  adj.  Fb.    Open.  F  ii.  210. 

OvaBTHBXw,  po.  C  of  OvBBTKBow,  V.  Bent  Sax.  Fell 
down.  C  D  683. 

OvBRTHROwiBO,  part,  pr.  Sax.  Falling  headlong.  By 
overthrowtnff  way.  Bo.  L  m.  6.  Preteipiii  vid-  Orig. 
And  thertfore  elepeth  Catsiodort  poverte  the  moder  qf 
mine,  that  is  to  my,  thf  moder  ii/'overthrowing  or /ailing 
doun.  M.  116.  col.  1, 1. 69. 

OvBR-THWART.  odv.  Sax.  Aofoas.  1993»  Du.  863.— Over 
agRinst.  T.  lii.G8& 

OvKR-TijcBLTCMX.  odv.  Sax.    Too  early.  Ba  1.  ro.  1. 

OuoRT,  n.  Sax.  OplhC  Any  thing.  51S8.  8471.  adv. 
3047*  See  Auoht.  The  diffarence  haa  arisen  merely 
from  the  different  usages  of  writing  .^4  or  0  for  One. 

pa.  t.  of  OwK  4331.  L.  W.  089-  1607- 

OcoRTBN,  OuoBTB,  pi.  M.  116.  coL  2.  L  31.<-From 
hence,  aa  it  seems,  haa  been  formed  a  new  verb  Oughf, 
whidi  ia  very  commonly  uaed  in  the  present  tense,  for 


Owe,  fat  both  sambevb  3093.  0840li  &  1407.   M.  IQOt 

OoL  i.  L  38. 

Ottf*f  is  alao  oaed  aa  an  Impere.  in  the  pr.  and  pa.  t. 

Wei  onphi  ue  werhe.  15489.  WeU  behoveth  It  aa  to  work. 

Hem  oughu  have  gret  repentanu.    M.  118;  col,  8^  L  90k 

It  bdioved  them  tn  have  g.  r. 
OvfDB.  pr.  n.  4474.  6634.  9999L   M.  107.  col.  1.  L  &    0«r 

author  eeema  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  beat 

part  of  Ovid's  works.  Moetof  thehietorlcain  hialipeiitfc 

(/pood  «0ORi«n  are  taken  from  the  EpietoUe  Beroidmm^ 

or  the  Metamorphoeee.    That  of  Lnereee  ahewa  that  he 

had  read  the  FaetL 
OvwDfNo.  A.  Fa.    Waving  s  imitating  wavea.  P.  135.  eoL  2, 

1.99. 
OuBBs,pr.  poM.  fiAB.   Oan.  1979a  13908.   See  the  E^, 

dcc.n.99L 
Omr.  interj*  Sax.    Away !  3893.  10840. 

adv.  Sax.    Out  and  9ut.  T.  ii.  TSBl    Throagbout. 

OvrBBBB.  n.  Lat.  Babb,    Outcry.  9014.    And  tem  la  lea- 

don  hriggeAdl  hie  oothby^  P.  U  33BL 
OifTBAaa,  n.  Fa.    Violenca.  9014. 
OvTBAiB,  V.  Fr.    To  fly  out ;  to  be  entraneom.  8S19l 
OUT-BBDB,  V.  Sax.    To  aurpaas  in  oowisiL  94&1. 
OUTBB1.V,  odeu  Pa.    Utterly.  12783. 
Odt-bbmnb,  n.  Sax.    To  out-run.  94&1. 
Odt  KTBAuoRT,  ptt.  L  of  OoT-afBBicB,  «u  Bax.    Stretdied 

out  R.  1515. 
OUT-TAXBB.  partpo.    Taken  ont ;  exoepted.    Onr-TAxxir 

Criet  an  <4/t  4007.    Chrial  in  heavM  hdag  excepted. 

Out  TAKB  Carleon,  that ««««  ia  Arthure  tpme.  P.  L.  33t 
OwB.  V.  Sax.  Debea  3091.  Owbb.  pi.  76881  M.  UA.  col.  9,  L  3. 
OwBN.  OwNB,  part  pa.  838IK  9664.  13196. 
OwHBBBi  ode.  Sax.    Anywhereb  6(5. 
OwBOiB,  a4j.  Fb.    Waving.  F.  iii.  9Si6. 
OxBBfoaSB.  pr.  n.    Oxford.  33S9. 
Oyrb.  pr.  a.    A  river  in  Picardia.  F.  yL838. 

P. 

Pacb,  v.  Fb.    To  paaa  away.  8968.  ia80B^-To  aiiiiiBae  576 
pAOfl.  n.  Fk>    a  boy-chiid.  3070^-A  boy^eervaat.   19972. 

L.W.9U35. 
Pair,  n.  Fa.    Liking ;  satiafaotion.  R.  5998. 

V.  Fa.  To  please;  to  satidle.  R.  SHMk-^Vo  pay.  13I2Q. 

Paibb,  part  pa.  Pleased.  6767-  C.  D.  496.— Payed.  13319^  Sl 
Paiulbt,  a.  Fa.    a  oouch  (properly  of  atrawK  T.  ilL  290. 
pAiMDBMAiBB.  13655     Sce  the  note. 
Paibr,  v.  Fb.    To  impair.  R  6103.    1/ 1  epeke  ovght  to 

pAma  her  looe*  i.  a.  to  impair  their  credit  or  repntataon. 

So  this  line  is  written  in  Editt  1549.  and  MS.  Banter. 
PAtAMBDBa.  pr.  B.  B.  K.  331.    Nut  the  aoQ  of  Nauplhia. 

one  of  the  Grecian  oommandcra  at  the  war  of  Troy,  bet 

a  knight  of  the  Round  table,  oalled  pAXAsmBs  in  *  3t«rt 

d*  Arthur,'"  the  unauooeaaful  rival  of  Trietan  for  the 

love  of  la  beOe  leoude.    See  JTorl  d*  Arthur,  B.  iL  wUdh 

eeems  to  be  compiled  chiefly  fhm  theJRMMB  de  Trie$a». 
PALAama.  n.  pt  Fik  R.  6868.  Ladfet  Patatine:  Uadies  of 

the  court   In  the  Orig.  Falartwtfa,    Sea  Pn  Ouis^  te  v. 

Pajuattbl 
Pajlatib,  pr.  n.    Bee  the  n.  on  ver.  ftk 
Paui,  n.    A  perpendicular  atripe.  in  Heraldry.  F.  Sii.  75& 

V.  Fa.    To  make  pale.  Ba.  ii  m.  S« 

Palbir,  ff.  Fa.    A  palaoew  9201.  10374. 

Palfbrib,  n.  pL  Fr.    Horaes  for  tiie  road.  9497.  wImxv 

Stedee  are  horeee  for  battlck   Ne  iarge  paVlrtpt  e^p/igr  the 

none*.  L.W.  1114. 
Palino.  n.  Fb.    Imitating  palea  P.  155,  ooL  9. 1.  fi9. 
pAUJiDioB ,  n.  Gm.    The  Image  of  Pallaa  at  Tnop.  T.  L  iS3 
Pallbd.  part  pa.  Fa.    Made  palow  17004. 
Palvrrbs,  a.  pi.    See  the  a.  on  vor.  13L 
Palmrbtb.  pr.  a.    Palmyra  in  Syria.  14963. 
PAKraiLua,  pr.  n.  11429.    See  the  note. 
Pampbbu^  part.  pa.    Pampered :  made  plump.  C  1.  ITT- 

See  Jan.  RtjfmoL  whoderivea  it  from  the  Fa.  Pamprt  .- 

a  vine-branch,  full  of  leavea 
Pan,  pr.  n.    The  heathen  deity.  Du.  519. 

a.  Sax.    The  akull;  the  h«»d.  1167.  I39S8. 

pANTBa,  n.  Fa.    A  net  R.  1691.  L.  W.  )31. 
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PArstARD,  n.  Fft.   A  hypoorita  R.  7333. 

Papblarois,  n.  Fr.    HypooritM.  R.  671(6. 

pAPKB-wnrB,  4u^.    White  u  pRper.  L.  W.  1108. 

Par.  prep.  Fr.  Par  aMMwr.  1167*  With  love.  See  the 
note.  Far  eompaffnie.  3837.  For  oompeiiy.  Par  duinee. 
lS54a  By  cfaaoceb  Par  euert.  R.  4796.  By  beRrt  Memo* 
riUr,    So  this  line  eboald  be  written. 

pARAi»utfl|ti.|>l.  Fr.  PRTRblee;  the  ProTcrbs  of  Solomon. 
okdI. 

Paraor,  n.  Fr.    Kindred.  5632. 

Paraillk,  n.  Fr.    Apparel.  6143. 

Paramour,  Paramours,  n.  Fr.  Love;  gRlIentry.  ai54. 
3754,  6.  I377S.— A  lover,  of  either  sex.  0036^  6054.  See 
then,  on  ver.  1157. 

PBRAVBNTURa,  odv.  Fr.    Haply ;  by  chance.  6475. 

Parauntbr,  comiptiun  of  Peraventure,  Du.  556.  779l 

Parcje,  n.  pi.  Lat.    The  Fatee.    T.  v.  3. 

pARCSLrHBU^  adv.  By  paroela,  or  parti.  P.  170,  coL  1, 1. 61. 

Paror,  Parmsdx.  7857.  9110.  T.  ii.  750.  A  common  Fr. 
oath,  which  moet  of  the  peraonagee  in  Chancer  exprew 
very  frequently  in  EogUah,  with  as  little  ceremony  aa 
the  Greeke  used  their  vn  Am,  and  with  aa  little  meaning 
too.    Bee  ver.  1818.  4QS4.  4033.  6168.  7438. 

Parzkinrr,  II.  Fr.  A  seller  of  pardoae  or  indulgences. 
See  hie  CHARAcraR,  ver.  671—716.  See  alao  the  n.  on  ver. 
7ia  and  P.  P.  8. 

Parbmrrtb,  tt.  jO.  Fr.  Ornamental  fomitttre^  or  olothea 
S«e  the  n.  on  ver.  1058S. 

PAiuEifTKLB,  fl.  Fr.    Kindred.  P.  167*  ool.  8, 1. 53. 

Partat,  Fr.  Par /op.   By  my  faith.  3681. 

Parvbi.  R.  6388.  as  Pabfat.  ' 

PARrrr,  adj.  Fr.  Perfect.  ^  66B7. 

PARriTLv,  adv.    Perfectly.  5603^ 

Parpourmb,  v.  Fr.    To  perform.  7643.  998& 

Parjshbkb,  n.  pL  Fr.    Pariahlonera  484. 

Paritorib,  n.  Fr.  Lat.  The  herb  Parietaria,  or  Ptttitarp 
o/thewalL  16049. 

Parlbmbnt,  n.  Fa.  An  assembly  for  consaltation.  8978. 
T.  iv.  Sll.— A  consultation.  R.  7368. 

pARTKir,  inf.  m.  Fr.    To  take  part  9504.  L.  W.  465. 

Partzb,  r.  Fr.  A  part  SOia  4437.— A  party,  in  a  dispute.  965a 

Parvis,  n.  Fa.  A  portioo  before  a  church.  Da  Cange, 
in  V.  ParaditUM,  1.  It  appears  from  R.  7158.  Orig.  18530L 
that  books  were  oommon^  sold  Au  parvis  devanl  Noire 
Dams  at  Parisi  At  LondiiB,  Vu  Parvis  was  frequented 
by  Serjeants  at  Law.  See  v«r.  318.  and  Porteaeue  ds  lawL 
Uff.  Ang.o.  LI.  Post  meridiem  curia  nen  teHentuTf  sed 
plaeitantes  tune  u  divertunt  ad  Pervisom  et  oMM.  eensth 
lentes  cum  servientibns  ad  Legem  <(  alils  eonsiliariis 
suis.  There  is  a  dilferenoe  of  opinion  where  tke  Parvis 
at  T«OMdnn,  to  which  the  lawyers  rssnrted,  waa  situated. 
Somner  supposes  it  to  have  been  in  Old  Palace-yard, 
before  Westminster-hall.  Oloaa  in  x  Script,  v.  Triforium. 
But  others,  with  more  probability,  think  it  waa  what 
Dugdale  calls  the  Pervyse  qfPamles.  See  the  notes  upon 
Furtewme,  loe.  eH.  When  the  Seijeants  had  dined  In 
any  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  St.  Paul's  Uy  much  more  coo- 
veniently  for  an  afternoon  conaultation  than  Westmin- 
ster^iaU. 

PAa,n.FR.  Afoot-paoeu  See  the  a.  on  ver.  8S7.  and  T.  iL 
6?7.    His  AoTfc— On  which  he  rode  a  pas  ful  stiflelp. 

Pass,  v.  Fr.  To  surpass ;  to  exoell.  450.  L.  W.  1125^To 
Judge ;  to  pass  sentence.  3091.  T.  iii.  1888.  L.  W.  lei. 

PAsaAST,  PAsauro,  part.  pr.    Excelling.  8109. 16068. 

Patbriv,  tf^.  ei.  To  pray;  properly,  to  repeat  the  Paier 
noster.  R.  7195.  6794. 

Pavads,  n.  an?.   See  Che  note. 

Paumbb,  ».  pf.  Fa.    The  palms  of  the  bands.  T.iU.  1190. 

Pax.  To  kisse  tke  Pax.  P.  155,  col.  1 , 1. 63.  For  an  account 
of  this  oeremcny,  see  Du  Cange^  in  ▼. 

Paybw.  adj.  Fr.    Pagan.  8378. 

Paybmbs,  n.  pi.    Heathens.  4SffSL 

Paybackcb,  n.  a  IX  1673.  **  Pausing  or  stopping,  Okies. 
irr."q? 

PacuiffXAJb.  a4i.   Pecuniary ;  paid  in  money.  6896. 

Prw!.  m.  Fa.  Peaces  8319l  When  used  aa  an  intefJeetSen^ 
6480.  6438.  It  signilies  the  ssme  aa  Bold  thp  pees.  967ft  Be 
sUent 


PBiNB,n.Fa.  Penalty.   Up  peine  iff  deth.liao^.  SeeUr— 

Grief;  torment  1381. 8385^Labour.  11049. 
V.  Fa.   To  torture ;  to  put  to  pain.  1748.  She  peined 

hire.  130. 474a  She  took  great  paiaa 
Pbisb,  r.  Fk.    To  poise ;  to  weigh.  T.  iii.  1413. 
PXLL,  tt.  F.  ilL  890l    *<  a  house ;  a  oelL    8p.  and  8k.  i.  a 

palace.  Gloos.  Ur."  q? 
Pbllkt,  fi.  Fa.  Pelotte,    A  balL  F.  iii.  563. 
Pbnamgb,  n.  Fr.    Repentance^  P.  148,  ool.  1,  L  1&— Paios 

to  be  undergone  by  way  of  aotisfaotioo  for  sin.  983 

5411^Pain ;  sorrow.  476a  5984. 1106a 
PBiTART,  n.  Fr.    a  person  doing  penence.  1394a 
PsircBLi.,  N.  Fa.  PennoneeL   A  small  streamer.  T.  v.  KMa 
PxNiRLB,  adj.  Fr.    Industrious ;  palns-takbig.  748a  8500. 
PXNITBKCXR,  n.  Fr.    a  priest*  who  enjoins  pfnsnoft  in 

extrsordixiary  oases.  P.  170,  ool.  1, 1. 6a 
PawMARX,  pr,  n.    A  place  in  Bretagne.  See  the  n.  on  ver. 

una 

Pbnnbr,  n.  9753.  A  penoase.  In  the  inventny  of  the 
goods  of  Henry  Y.  Rat.  Pari.  8  H.  a  n.  la  m.  13.  is  the 
following  article :  '*  Un  penner'  el  i  pnkhom  S  arft  dor- 
res."  And  again,  m.  9a  *'  i  pennere  et  i  coriM  covert  du 
velvet  blop.** 

PkHON,  II.  Fr.    a  streamer,  or  ensign.  96a 

PBII8,  N.  p<.  Sax.    Pennies  18310. 1S864. 

Pkmsbll,  n.  R.  688a  as  Pxncxli. 

PBNSirxHxn,  n.    Penslveness.  B.  K.  109. 

Pbpxr,  II.  Lat.  Pepper.  16830.  To  breiM  peper.  R.  608a 
seems  to  be  an  expression  for  the  preparation  of  a  hot, 
pungent  Uquonr.  which  should  bum  the  throats  of  the 
drinkers.  In  the  Orlg.  it  ia— JTaaief  les  bratseront  lei 
poivre.  11514. 

Pan^B.  n.  Fa.    People.  8538,  a 

PxpusB,  adj.    Vulgar.  T.  iv.  1677. 

Pbrcbb,  r.  Fa.    A  poareh  for  birds.  1489a 

Pbbcbl,  adv.  B.  K.  88a  r.  Parcel.  Ed.  154a  By  parcels, 
or  parta 

PaaDB.  F.  ii.  33a  aa  Pardb. 

Pbrb,  v.    To  appear.  C.  L.  5a 

n.  Fa.    A  peer,  an  equal.  4094. 1090a 

Pbrboai.,  a4f.    BquaL  T.  v.  84a 

PaaxeRixR,  a^f.  Fr.    Wandering.  10748.    See  the  notci 

pBRBLaa,  adj.    Without  an  equal.  B.  K.  347. 

PBRjRiarrB,  n.    A  young  pear.    See  the  lu  on  ver.  384a 

Pbritaso,  pr.  n.    Mount  Parnassus;  11033. 

Pbrrib,  n.  Fr.    Jewels ;  precious  stones.  993a  502a 

Pbrsauitt.  part  pr.  Fr.    Pierdng.  R.  280a 

Pbrsb,  pr.  n.    Persia.  1495a 

adj.  Fr.    Skie-coloured  ;  of  a  blewish-grey.  441. 

PBR8ax.BB,  n.  Sax.  Lat.    Parsely.  4S4a 

pBRsoiTB,  n.  Barb.  Lat.    A  man :  generally,  a  man  of 


dignity.  1033a— A  parson,  or  rector  of  a  churoh.  7590.— 
Bee  hia  Charactja,  479-63U.    Pbr80NKR.  T.  L.  ti.  Saa 

PxRTBuyra,  pr.  n.  of  a  hen.  14876. 

Pbrturbb,  v.  Fr.    To  trouble..  9Qa 

Pbrturbiro,  r.    Disturbance.  7636. 

Phrviitkb.  n.  Sax.  Lat.    The  herb  periwinkle.  R.  90a 

PxRv,  n.  Fr.    A  pear-tree.  10091. 

PxsB,  n.  Fr.  R.  470a  as  Pbxs. 

PasBH,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Peas.  L.  W.  64a 

PKszBtB,  atU-    Peaceable.  R.  74ia 

PSTBR  ArroivaB.  M.  110,  ooL a  !•  Oa  111, coL  1, 1. 6a  Pibrs 
Alpohsb.  M.  106,001.  a  1.8. 118,  col.  at  48. 116  col.  1,  L  6a 
Bee  the  note  on  BL  106,  ooL  8,  L9. 

Fbtrarx,  pr.  n.  7907*  14331.  See  the  note  on  ver.  7987. 
end  1495a  Our  author  has  inssrted  a  translation  of  the 
109d  Sonnet  of  Petrarch  into  his  TroUus  and  CreseUe. 
B.  i.  ver.  394— 49L  It  is  not  in  the  FUastrato.  There 
seems  to  be  no  suffldent  reason  for  believing  tliat 
Chauoer  had  ever  seen  Petraroh.  See  the  Discourse,  6ra 
{.  XX.  n.  9a 

PXYTRXL,  n.  Fa.  The  breast  plate  of  a  horM.  1009a  P.  15a 

col.  1, 1.17. 
Pribixb,  II.  Fr.    Medlcfne.  4ia  970a  Doctaur  t^  Phisike. 

See  hia  Charactbr.  413-44a 
pBiaiOLOOua,pr.ii.  15977.  Seethe  note.  There  was  a  larger 

work,  with  the  same  title,  in  prose,  which  Is  frequently 

quoted  by  Vincent  of  Beanvais. 
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PHfToif .  fur,  n.    The  serpent  Python.  17HB8,  77* 
PHiTONxmB,  »  Barb.  Lat.  A  witch.  7099.  F.  lU.  171.  See 

the  n.  on  ver.  7098. 
Prs.  n.  Fb.    A  mair-pIeL  10063.— A  pntSog  goaip,  or  tell- 

tele.  T.  iiL  598.  F.  U.  196. 
PrcKBtB,  fi.  Fii.    Jewels;  precfous  stones.  14311. 
PiooKswiB.    Bee  the  n.  on  yer.  3868. 
PiOHT,  pa.  e.  of  Pi»,  V  Sax.    Pitched.  9691. 
PiKB,  V.  Sax.    To  pitch.    To  pick,  m  e  hawk  does  his 

feathers.  9885.   To  steal  L.  W.  9456.— To  peep.  T.  Ui.  60l 

n.  Sax.    A  ilsh  so  called.  9293. 

PiKxaxL,  n.  Sax.    A  young  pike.  9893L 

PiucME,  n.  Sax.    A  coat,  or  oloak,  of  skina.  Ptot.  4.  T^ffa 

peliieea.  Jimins  In  ▼. 
PiLKB.  ft.  Fa.    A  pUlar.  1995.  Da.  739. 
Pitxx,  V.  Fa.  PUter,    To  rub ;  to  plunder.  <I844.  P.  164, 

col.  1, 1. 9)b 
PiLUEO.  rather  Prx.BD.  part.  pa.  Fa.  PeU.  Bald.  699l  39331 
PiLLOuas,  n.  pL  Fa.    Plunderers.  lOOfk  P.  164.  col.  1, 1. 31. 
PfLWa,  R.  Sax.    A  pillow.  T.  v.  994. 
Pu^Vra  aaaa.  «.  Sax.    The  covering  of  a  pillow.  606. 
Pmawr.  n.  Barb.  Lat.  Spiced  whte.  R.  6087.— Wine  mixed 

with  honey-  lio.  ii.  m.  5.    See  Clarbb. 
PiwcHB,  V.  Fa.    To  squefae.    Ther  eoude  no  wight  pinehe 

at  his  writing,  388.    No  one  coud  lay  hold  td  any  flaw 

in  his  writingiL 
PncB,  n.  Sax.    Pain ;  grief.  13^.  6360. 

V.  Sax.    To  torment  R.  3511. 

PnvBD,  part.  }M.    Tortured.  15065. 

PiPB,  V  Sax.    To  play  on  a  pipe.  3874.    To  pipe  in  an  ivp 

l</fe.  184a  T.  L.  Hi.  348.  is  put  for  any  weless  emptoifmrnt  ,• 

as  It  is  now  said  of  a  disappointed  man.  He  may  go 

whittle-    See  Buckxs  hobn. 
PnTBLL,  n.  Sax.  Lat.    An  epistle.  9030.— A  short  lesson. 

66(13. 
PiTANCB,  n.  Fa.    A  mess  of  victnals.  994.    It  pmperly 

means  an  extraordinary  allowance  of  victuals,  given  to 

Monastics,  In  addition  to  their  usual  oommopa.    See  Du 

Gauge,  In  v.  PicTAimA. 
Pith,  n.  Sax.    Marrow  ;  strength.  6057. 
Pnooa,  adj.  Fa.    MerclfuL  10334^^Ck>mpasslonate.  8900. 

—Exciting  compassion.  8969. 
PiniUBLr.  adv.    Pitifully.  5339.  8030. 
Plaob.  n.  Lat.    Tho  plsgua  P.  159.  coL  9, 1.  49l 
PuiGBa,  a.  pi.  Lat.    The  divisions  of  the  globe.  Thepiagea 

iffihe  North,  4063.    The  Northern  regions. 
Plain,  n.  Fa.    A  pUin.  4444.  11510. 

■  a4J.  Simple ;  clear.  11089.    It  is  often  osed  as  an 

adverb.  799.  5306.    Bee  Plat. 

V.  To  make  plain.  T.  t.  1999. 


Plaihk.  v.  Fb.    To  complain.  5069.  11699. 

Platklichb,  aifv.    Plainly.  T.  11.  979. 

Plat,  PLArra,  ad^'  F">  Pl&^i  pl*^*  1847.  19589.— The 
flat  of  a  sword.  10476.  T.  Iv.  937.— It  Is  often  used  as  an 
adverb.  19589.  All  plat,  i.ei  FUUy.  FmI  plat  and  dee 
J\tl  plain,  14675. 

Platb,  n.  A  flat  piece  of  metal.  A  breet-plaie.  9199. 
Armour  for  the  breast  A  pair  of  platee,  9193.  Armour 
for  the  breast  and  back. 

Plat,  n.  Sax.    Sport;  pleasure.  8906.  3047. 

V.  To  sport;  to   take  pleasure.   19898.   19909.   To 

act  upon  a  utage.  3384.  To  play  upon  musical  instru- 
ments. 3306.  3333L  To  plap  a  pilgrimage.  13163. 4.  To 
withdraw  upon  pretence  of  going  on  a  pilgrimage. 

pLa,  n.  Fa.    An  argument,  or  pleading.  A.  P.  485. 

PLxrif ,  adj.  Fa.    Full ;  perfect  339-  8809. 

Plbbbbx,  a4f.  Fa.    Compleat  L.  W.  1606. 

Plbsancb,  n.  Fa.    Pleasure.  9308. 9584. 

pLBanroaa,  n.  p{.    Pleasures.  5131. 

PtKTB.  V.  Fa.    To  plead.  T.  il.  1468. 

PLBTINO,  n.  Pleading.  P.  149.  ool.  9, 1.  48. 

Pub.  r.  Fa.    To  bend,  or  mould.  9045.  9304. 

pLiQBT.n.  Condition.  P.  164,  col.  1,  1.7* 

pa.  t.  and  part,  of  Pluck,  v.  Sax.  Pulled ;  plucked. 

4435. 6379. 14U55.  R.  1 745. 

Pliobtb,  r.  Sax.    To  engage ;  to  inromise.  6691. 13128. 

pa.  t  663.1.  PuoBTBir.  pL  11640. 

Plitb,  v.  To  plait,  or  fold.    T.  IL  697.  1S04.  Bee  Pub. 


PuTB,  n.  Oonditkm  ;  form.  16490.  See  Puobt. 

Plunoy,  adj.  Fa.    Wet ;  rainy.  Ba  lit  m.  r. 

Pbiixis,  aitj.  Fa.    Of  Apulia,  antiently  called  Poclb.    Sm 

the  n.  on  ver.  10509.    Willamme'e  dogier  CoHvereane  in 

FovLB  to  wpve  he  nomu.  R.  G.  413L 
Poffrr,  n.  Fa.    The  principal  business.  9967.— A  stcq*.  or 

full  point.  16948.— /a  ^OMf  point.  900.  In  good  case,  or 

oonditton.    At  point  devise,  368A  10874.  R  1915.   With 

the  greatest  exactnesa.    At  point  to  brest.  T.  iv.  I6SB. 

In  point  for  to  brast.    R.  3186.  Ready  to  burst 
PbiivTBL,  a.  Fa.    A  style,  or  pencU,  for  writing.  73S4. 

Bo.  i.  pr.  L 
FonrTBN.  jn/:  Bk  V.  Fa.    To  prick  with  any  thing  pointed. 

R.  1058. 
PoKB.  n  Fa.  A  pocket  3778.— A  bag.  4278L  See  Bdochb 

V.  Fa.    To  thrust  4167. 

PoLfTB,  n.  A  pttilie.  10498. 

POLLAx,  n.  Sax.  A  halberd.  9546.  Bipennis.  Prompt  PBrr. 

PoMXi.,  N.  Fa.    Any  baU,  or  round  thing.    The  top  of  the 

head.  9601. 
POMBLBB,  a4J.  Fa.    Spotted  with  round  spots  like  applai, 

dappled.    Pomelee  gris.  160S7.    Of  a  dapplegr^  oolsiir. 
PorBLOT,  n.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  3954. 
PbpBT,  a.  Fa.  A  puppet  13631. 
Pdrboay,   n.    A  parrot    1UI96.     13290.    Papegaut,   Fa. 

Papegaep.  Belo.  Papagallo.  Ital. 
Pn^pBD,  adj.  Fb.  Nicely  drcMed.  R.  lOia 
PoppBB,  a.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  3929. 
PoBB.  V.    To  look  earnestly.  077.  7390. 

a<t^  7518.  for  Pouaa. 

PoKBM,  pr.  t.  pi.    16138. 

PoaisMB,  a.  Or.  Bo.  lit  pr.  10.  is  used  in  the  aeoaa  of— A 

corollary ;  a  theorem  deduced  from  another. 
PoBPHcaiB,  pr.  n.  of  a  species  of  marble ;  Porphyria  1GS43^ 
Poar,  n.  Fa.    Carriage  ;  behaviour.  69.  138. 
PoBTBOouBB,  R.  Fb.    A  falling  gate,  a  portcallis.  K.  41«B 
FoBTOs,  n.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  13ii61. 
FosB,  a.    A  rheum,  or  defluxitm,  obstmcting  the  voice. 

4150.  17011.  Catarms.  Corisa.  Prompt  Parv. 
V.  Fa.    To  suppose.  1164.  T.  lit  57S.  I  rmm,  I  had 

tinneil  so.  P  P.  95.  b. 
Fossa,  V.  Fa.    To  push.  L.  W.  9409. 
PoasBD,  part  pa.  R.  4479. 
PoasBflBioNBRB,  If.  pi,  Lat.    An  invidioiis  name  fbr  ca^ 

religious  communities  as  were  endowed  with  landa,  tkc 

7304.    The  Mendicant  orders  profsosed  to  live  asitlrely 

ttponatana 
Post,  a.  Sax.    A  prop,  or  support  914.  T.  L  1001. 
POKTB,  n.  Fa.    Power.  R.  6484.  6533L 
Fotbcabt.  n.  Fr.  An  apothecary.  19786. 
FOTBNT,  a.  Fa.    A  crutch.  R.  368. 7417-   A  walking  «*K-k. 

7368. 
PoTBRTiAL,  ady.  Fa.    Strang ;  powerful.  F.  iiL  5. 
PoTBbTAT,  n  Fa.    A  principal  magistrate.  7560l 
PoDCHB,  a.  Fa.    Pocket ;  pouch.  39291 
PotmaB,  a.  Fa.    Powder.  16298.  F.  iL  98. 
POUDBBS.  pt,  16275. 
PouoBB  MABCHART.  383.  Sco  the  DOte. 
PovBBTB,  a.  Fa.    Povwty.  675a  6767.    It  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced Povirte  !  the  final  e  being  oonsldersd  aa  an  c 

feminine. 
PouLca,  R,  Fa.    The  pulse.  T.  UL  U90. 
POOLB,  pr.  a.  St  Paul.   7299.     PonUs  whtdowa.   asia 

See  the  note. 
PovNSORBD,  part,  pa.  Fa.    Punched  with  a  bodkin.    P. 

158.  col.  9. 1.  44. 
Poufs.  V.  To  make  a  noise  with  a  horn.  18408.  1709B. 
PouacBACB,  a.  Fb.    To  buy.  610.— To  inovide.  5293.  T.  iL 

1195. 
PouacRAs,  a.  Fa.    Acquisition ;  pnrcbaae.  958.  703X 
Povaa.  V.  R.  1640.  T.  ii.  1708.  as  Poax. 

adj.  Fa.    P«»or.  6769.  6775. 

PouBTBAiB,  V,  Fr.    To  draw  a  picture.  96. 
PouRTRAiouR,  a.  A  drawer  of  plctureo.  I90L 
PouHTRAiTURB,  R.  A  pieture,  w  drawing.  1917*  iflOTIt 
pBAcncKB,  R.  Fr.    Ptacticeb  5789. 
PRBAMBLX,  fl.  Fa.    Preface.  641.T 
PaaAMBirLATtoiTir,  a.  Preambleu  6419l 
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pRJtcious,  a4f.  Fit.   Over-nloa  A730. 9838. 

PftBDBSTiKS,  n.  Fr.    Predestination.  T.  iv.  968. 

Pjusdicatiox,  n.  Fr.    Preaching ;  m  sermoD.  19879. 

pRKBs,  n.  Fb.    a  prea8,  or  crowd.  5066.  61U4. 

Prkps,  Prbvk,  n.  Fr.  Proof;  trial.  8663.  At  preve.  T.  iil. 
IWM.  Upon  trial.  With  evil  pr<ft,  ft829.  Evil  may  it 
prove  I    See  WrrR. 

pRKracr.  n.  Fa.  Lat.  A  goTemour,  or  principal  magla- 
trate.  lfi83U. 

Prkisk,  n.  Fr.    Commendation.  8908. 

V.  Fr.  To  commend.  8898. 942U.— To  valne.  9728. 

PRBiTTta,  fi.  Fr.    An  apprentice.  43K3.  5885. 

pRBKTZSRODK,  A.    Apprenticeshipw  4396. 

Prbparat,  Tpari,  pa.  Lat.    Prepared.  16S78. 

Paaa,  adv.  Fr.  Near.  6o  I  suBpeot  this  word  is  to  he  un- 
derstood in  ver.  U143.  0/prit.  i.e.  at  hand  ;  close.  De 
pret.  Fr.  Or  perhaps  Ofprit  may  be  put  for  in  a  pree*. 
SmPrrbi. 

Prisx,  v.  Fr.    To  press,  or  crowd.  2582.  R.  4198. 

PRRSRirr,  r.  Fr.  To  offer;  to  make  a  present  of.  12]9». 
And  tcith  the  vfine  the  gan  him  to  PRsasitT.  L.  W.  iWtS. 
And  smote  hie  hed  «/.  his  fader  to  prbsknt.  P.  L.  18. 

pRKMSNTARiB,  ot^^  Lat.    Present  Bo.  y.  pr.  6. 

Prsst,  a4f.  Fr.    Ready.  T.  11.  785.  iU.  919. 

Prbtckd,  v.  Fr.    To  lay  claim  to.  T.  iv.  922. 

Prbtrrit,  ac(/.  Fr.    Passed.  R.  5011. 

Prrvk,  r.  Fr.  To  try.  8575b  90S8.^To  demonstrate  by 
trial.  10112. 

r.  neuL    To  turn  out  upon  trial.  8878. 

Prick,  n.  Sax.  A  point  Bo.  ii.  pr.  7.  F.  il.  389.— A  pointed 
weapon.  9606. 

Prikr,  v.  Sax.    To  wound.  8914.— To  spur  a  horse ; 

to  ride  hard.  I6U29.  R.  2314. 

PRICKASODR,  n.    A  hard  rider.  189. 

pRfCKiiro,  n.    Hard  riding.  191. 

PRIOB1.B,  a4J.  Sax.    Without  prides  8806. 

Prix.  p.    To  look  curiously.  3458.  7320. 

Prikkic,  n.  6449.    See  Prick. 

Primb,  adj.  Fr.  Lat.  First  At  prime  temps.  R.  3373. 
At  the  first  tlmcb  At  prime /ace.  T.  liL  921.  At  first 
appearanceu 

—  fi.  The  first  quarter  of  the  artificial  day.  T.  11. 
1095.  Haif  wajf  prime.  3904.  Prime  half  spent  See 
the  n.  on  ver.  3804.  Prime  large.  1067^  Prime  far  ad- 
vanced. In  ver.  10387.  it  seems  to  be  used  metaphfti- 
cally  for  the  season  of  action  or  business. 

Primrrolx,  n.  Fr.    A  primrose.  3268.  Conf'Am.  148.  b. 

Primbtbmps,  n.  Fb.    Spring.  R.  4747. 

pRis,  n.  Fr.  Price.  817.— Praise.  67.  237.  T.  Ii.  181.  376.  Or 
it  he  prys,  or  it  be  blame.  Cof\f.  Am.  165. 

PRIYB.  a</>.  Fr.  PHvHteu  Privi  and  apert.  WSI^  Prirate 
and  publick.  Privi  man.  8395.  A  man  entrusted  with 
private  business. 

Privblv,  adv.    Privately.  144& 

Privbtbb,  n.    Private  business.  3454.  3)03. 

PROCBSBB,  n.  Lat.    Progress.  8969. 

PROPK9nou.v,  n.  Fr.  The  monastic  profession.  13085.  R. 
4910. 

Prohbmb,  ft.  Fr.  Gr.    A  preface.  7919. 

PRoijfB,  V.  Fr.  Provigner.  It  seems  to  have  signified, 
originally,  to  lake  cuttings  from  vines.  In  order  to  plant 
them  out  Fmm  hence  it  has  been  used  for  the  cutting 
away  of  the  superfluous  shoots  of  all  trees ;  which  we 
now  call  pruning  /  and  for  that  operation,  which  birds, 
and  particularly  hawks,  perform  upon  themselves,  of 
picking  out  their  superfluous  or  damaged  feathers  In 
allusion  to  this  last  sense,  Damian  is  said  to  proine  and 
pike  himself.  9685.    Gower,  speaking  of  an  ee^fle,  says, 

For^bere  heprunetk  him  and  pikethy 
As  aoth  an  hauke,  whan  him  wel  liketh. 
^  Conf.  Am.  139. 

pROLLB,  V.   To  go  about  in  search  of  a  thing.  1688(k 
Provablb,  ad^}.  Fr.  Capable  of  being  demonstrated.  R.  5414. 
pHOvaifDB,  n.  Fr.    Prabenda.  Lat.    A  prebend ;  a  daily 

or  annual  allowance,  or  stipend.  R.  6831.  See  Du  Cange, 

in  V.  Prjerkkda. 
Provbwdrb,  n.    A  prebendary.  T.  L.  11.  326. 
PROVBnRB,  ».  Fr.  Lat.  A  prudential  maxim.  6933.  9441. 


pRovcRBB,  V.  To  speak  proverbially.    T.  ilL  294. 
Provostrv.  fi.  Fr.  The  office  of  Provost,  or  Prefect  PrtB' 

feetura.  Ba  ilL  pr.  4. 
Prow,  n.  Fr.    Profit;  advantage.  12234.  13338. 
PROWKSSB,  n.  Fr.    Integrity.  Bo  iv.  pr.  3. 
PRUCB,  pr.  n.    Prussia.  53. 

adj.    Prussian.  2124. 

PauNBn,  pa.  t.  C.  D.  1874.  as  Proinbd. 

Ptholomrb.  pr.  n.  5764.  5906.    See  the  note  on  ver.  5784. 

and  1727a  and  Horn,  de  la  R.  739».  19449. 
PuBUA.  and  RuBEUS.  2047.    **  The  names  of  two  figures  In 

Geonumcie,  representing  two  constellations  in  heaven : 

Puella  signifieth  Mars  retrograde,  and  Rubeus  Ifan 

direct"  Sp* 
PuLCHRrrvDB,  n.  Lat.    Beauty.  C  L.  613. 
Pullailb,  n.  Fb.    Poultry.  R.  7094. 
PiTixan  HBN.  177*    See  the  note.    I  have  been  told  since, 

that  a  hen  whose  feathers  are  puUed,  or  plucked  off,  will 

not  lay  any  eggs.    If  that  be  true,  there  is  more  force  In 

the  epithet  than  I  apprehended. 
PuRicB,  V.  Fr.    To  punish.  R.  7187.  T.  v.  I706. 
PuRB,  adj.  Fr.    Mere ;  very.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  1281.  and 

add  these  instances.    Pure  fere.  Du.  1251.    Pure  kind. 

F.  ii.  316. 
PuRBO,  part  pa.    Purified.  5725.  11864. 
PuRnutD,  part.  pa.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  193. 
PuRFOB,  fi.  Fr.    Purpose ;  design.  6293^— Pzopoeltion  in 

discourse.  T.  IL  897> 
PuRPRiBB,  n.  Fr.    An  indosure.  R.  3967. 
Pukvryancb,  n.  Fr.     Foresight ;  Providence.  1254.  3013. 

—Provision.  3566. 
PuRVBVB,  V.    To  foresee.  T.  iv.  1066.— To  provide.  6173. 
PvTicBiB,  n.  Fb.    Whoredom.  P.  167,  coL  1. 1.  38. 
PuTovRS,  11.  pi.    Whoremongers.  P.  167,  ooL  1, 1.  37* 
Pythagoras,  pr.  n.  Du.  1167«    See  the  passage  quoted  in 

Y.  Aurora. 


Qdad,  Qua  or,  adj.  Tbut.    Bad.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  4345. 

and  ver.  13368.  None  quad/  Nothing  evil.  Coi^.  Atn.  103. 
QuAiLB-ptPB,  n.    A  pipe  used  to  call  qnail&  R.  7213. 
QuAiRB,  fi.  Fr.    a  quire  of  paper ;  a  book.  B.  K.  675b 
QuAKKB.  n.  4150.  seems  to  be  put  for  an  inarticulate  noises 

occasioned  by  any  obstruction  in  the  thrust. 
QuAi.MB,  n.  Sax.    Sickness.  2016.— The  noise  made  by  a 

raven.  T.  v.  382. 
QuAPPB,  V.    To  tremble ;  to  quake.  T.  iil.  57.  L.  W.  865. 
Quarblb,  n.  pL  Fr.    Square  arrows.  R.  l9Sa. 
QuKiifT,  n.    See  Junii  Etpmolog.  in  v. 
QraiNTB,  adj.  Fr.    Strange.  2335.  10553.    /  made  </  that 

kfffuU  queinU  R.  3i>79i     See  ver.  11530.     He  made  It 

«<rafi^e.— Cunning ;    artful.    3605.   4049.— Trim  ;    neat 

R.  2251. 
pa.  t.  4  part  of  Qubmch,  v.  Sax.    Quenched. 

8336.2338.9. 
QuBXNTisB,  n.  TrimnesB ;  neatness.  R.  225a— Bxoessive  trim- 

nees.  P.  168,  col.  2, 1. 16.— Cunning.  P.  16.%  col.  1.  1.  42. 
QuxiXB,  r.  Sax.    To  kill ;  to  destroy.  15396.  1617& 
QtTRMB.  V.  Sax.    To  please.  R.  7222.  T.  y.  695.    Wel  me 

quBMvrH.  Coi\f.  Am.  9B. 
QuBNB,  n.  Sax.    A  queen.  4581 — A  harlot  R.  7082. 
QUBRNB,  n.  Bax.    a  hand-mllL  14080.  F.  ill.  70a 
QuBRROUR,  n.  Fr.  One  that  works  in  a  stone^uarry.  R.  4149. 
QuxsTB,  n.  Fr.    A  prayer  or  demand.  F.  ill.  648. 
QuBST  MONOBiis,  n.  pi.    Packers  of  inquests,  or  Juries.  P. 

164,  col.  2, 1. 67. 
QuBTHB,  V.  Sax.    To  say ;  to  declare.    /  quethe  him  quite. 

R.  6999.  is  a  translation  of  an  old  technical  term  In  the 

law  ;  Clamo  iUi  quietum.    The  original  Fr.  has  only  Je 

quitte. 
QuiK.  adj.  Sax.    AllvCb  IOI7.  R-  5006. 
QuiKKBsr.  superL  d.     Speediest      The  quikkest  streU. 

1 1806.    The  most  expeditious  way. 
QuiKBW,  V.  Sax.    To  make  alive.  15949. 
QuiKXO,  part  pa.    Made  alive.  11362. 
-^—  pa.  t.  of  the  same  y.  used  In  a  neutral  sense.  2337. 

Became  alivcb 
QuiiriRLB,  n.  3332.  is  the  tDttrument,  I  suppose,  which  Is 
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cmUed  in  Basb.  Lat.    QminUrna  and  Qwintoria. 

Du  Guge,  and  Carpcniier,  In  ▼.  QuimUmiMare  ;  and 

MehuB.  rUa  dT  Ambr.  Camdld.  p.  aO.     LfrA  UmbuU, 

quintaii&,  rUbibdt  awnd^  UMUqut'. 
QmsHiir,  ».  FiL    A  oudikm.  T.  HI. ««.  .      ^  .. 

Qoi»TBOit. ».  R  886.    A  beggw.  Gl.  £?r.    I  t»th«r  taltow 

it  Bignifles  a  ScnllloD ;  ua  jrarpM  de  euisim^ 
Quite,  orfi-  Pa.    Frea;  quia*.  1»10. 
».  Fa.  To  requite ;  to  pay  for.  778. 3Ul.-To  aaquit 

R.  306BL 
Qunra,  part  pa.    Raqnltcd.  R.  3146. 
QuiTBLy,  adv.    Freely  j  at  liberty.  17»4. 
QuoD,]M.(.ofainrnia.  Said.  79a  839. 
QvoKa,  pa.  t  of  QuA&a,  e.  Sax.    Trembled ;  ebodk.  1378. 

14810. 

R. 

Ra,  n.  Sax.    A  roe  deer.  4084. 
Raciivb,  h.  Fa.    a  root  R.  4881. 
Rad,  Raddx,  pa.  t.  of  Raoa,  v.  Sax. 

Explained.  Da.  881. 
RADBToaa,  L.  W.  8341.    TapeefaT.  «JZa«  in  Fa.  aignlflei 
any  etuff,  ae  Ra*  de  ChaUmit  Rat  d€  Gcnncf  ,  Ras  de  Vore, 
or  Vaur,  may  be  a  etufT  made  at  such  a  plaoew"  OIobb. 
Ur.    There  la  a  town  in  Langncdoo.  oalled  La  Vaur  ,• 
bnt  I  know  not  that  it  waa  ever  Ikmoaa  for  topeetiy. 
RArLn,  n.  pi.  Fa.    Plays  with  dioe.  P.  164,  col. «,  L  61. 
Raftb,  pa.  t.  of  Rktk,  v.  Sax.    Took  away.  14104, 7- 
Raob,  p.  Fa.    To  toy  wantonly.  8B81  3173. 
Raoxbis,  ».    WenUmneM.  6(07.  8721. 
Raoouncxs.  R.  1117-  ahould  probably  be  JAeowcaa.  aa  in 
tbe  Orig.  Fa.    Tbe  preciooa  ttones,  oalled  Jadntbs,  or 
Hyacintha. 
Rainw.  pr.  II.    The  oity  of  Rennee  in  Bretagne  Dn.  885. 
RAKK-arau,  n.  Sax.    Tbe  handle  of  a  rake.  6531. 
Rakxl.  adj.    Haaty,  raah.  17»7.  T.  i.  1068. 
RAKBuraaBK,  n.    Rashneeae.  172SS. 
RAKxr.    To  plap  raket ;  nettle  in,  dock  out  /  eeema  to  be 
vied  aa  a  proverbial  exprewion,  BiftnliySng,  to  be  imeoH' 
ttant.  T.  It.  461.  T.  L.  i.  319.  b.  What  the  original  of  tbe 
phrase  may  haTo  been  is  not  so  dear. 
Ramaob.  OiHf-  FR-    ^il<i-  ^  ^384. 
Rammish,  adff.  Sax.    Rank,  like  a  ram.  163ft& 
Rampk,v.  Fn    Toelimb.    SkerampetMinmp/ace.  130ia 

She  riass  against  me :  flies  hi  my  faoe. 
Ran.  pa,t.af  RaivMX,  4109.  6558.    RAifMBir,  pi.  8927. 
Rapb.  adv.    Quickly ;  speedily.  R.  6516. 

fi.    Bsste.    Ch.  vwdet  to  hU  Scrivener.  7. 

V.  Sax.  To  take  captiva   7o  rape  and  renne.  16890. 

To  seiae  and  plunder.    See  RxirN& 
Rasis^  pr.  n.  434.    An  Arabian  Physician  of  the  xth  Cen* 
'  tury.  See  Fabric  Bibl.  Or.  t  xi ii.  p.  46.  In  r.  ALBiraBr.Aa. 
RASKArLB.  n.    A  pack  of  rasoals.  T.  t.  1852. 
Ratbo,  part.  pa.    Chidden.  3463. 

Rathb,  adv.  Sax.  Soon  ;  early.  13089.— ^eedUy.  T.  U.  1088. 
Ratbkb,  comp.  d.    Sooner.  10176. 
Ratbbst.  iuperl.  d.    Soonest.  B.  K.  488. 
RATHxa,  a4f-  Sax.  eomp.  d.    Former.  T.  ill.  1348. 
Ratouns,  h.  pi.  Fa.    Rats.  18788. 

RAcaMT,  pa.  t.  of  Racan,  v.  Sax.   Reaohcd.  136. 8917.   On 
his  way  he  raught.  T.  ii.  447*  He  sprang  forth  on  his  way. 

pa.  t.  of  Reccan,  a.  Sax.  Cared ;  rekked.  3770. 15346. 

RATSNBas  (Ravinourg),  n.  pi.    Plunderers.  Bo.  L  pr.  3. 
Ravins,  n.  Fa.  Rapine.  Foulee  t^f  ravine*  A.F.  383.  Birds 

of  prqy. 
Ratisablb.  a^.  Fa.   Ravenous.  R.  7066. 
Ravibheno,  part.  pr.  Fr.  Rapid.  Witharavi^ingemetgh. 

Ba  i.  m.  5.    Bapi'de  turbine,  Orig.    See  Swboh. 
RAUNsoN.n.  Fa.    Ransom.  1178. 
Ravbd,  port.  pa.  Fa.    Streaked,  or  striped.    Du.  858. 
Rbau  adj.  Fa.    RoyaL  1499.  15190. 
Rballbb.  comp.  d.    More  royaL  4888. 
RxALLicH.  adv.    Royally.  380. 
RxALTsa,  fi.  Royalty.  4838. 
RxBRKKB,  pr.  n.    Kebeocah.  9578. 
n.  Fr.    a  musical  instrument.    See  the  n.  on 


Rbochb,  Rxkbb,  sb  Sax. 
ac(^    Carela 


8M7.  4514. 


ver.  6959. 
Rbchabko,  pa.  t.  Fa. 


A  term  in  hunting.  Du.  379. 


To 
L8364. 

lesa.  P.  168,  eol.  8.  L  38. 
Rbclaihb,  r.  Fa.    A  term  In  Falooniy,  for  bringing  tbe 

hawk  to  tbe  ilst.  by  a  oertain  oalL  17081. 
RacLAOino,  a.  Calling ;  in  the  sense  of  RBa.Amn.  L.  VT. 

13091 
RacoMroRT.  r.  Fa.    To  comfort  9854.  X.  117t  ooL  8,  L  34. 
Raooan,  n.  Fa.    Witneaa ;  testimony.  Du.  934. 
RaookOB,  V   Fa.    Tu  remember.  Bo.  ill.  m.  ll..-In  ver. 
1747.  it  seems  to  be  uaed  in  a  technical  legal  aenae,  for 
what  is  called  Is  m  (er  upon  record  in  Judicial  proceedings. 
RBCBBANnisB,  h.  Fa.  aigniflea  fear ;  oowardioe;  deeertiaai 

of  prbiciple.  R.  8IO7.  403& 
RacRBAirr.  at^.    One  who  yielda  blmeelf  to  hia  advemaiy 
In  aingte  combat.  P.  168,  ooL  8,  L  4.  R.  4090.    For  the 
full  import  of  thaae  two  worda,  aee  Da  Caage^  in  v. 
RacaaoBNTiA. 
RacvRB,  n.  Fa.    Recovery.  B.  K.  688. 
RacuBBb,  part  pa.  Fa.    Recovered.    R.  4flSa  B.  K  €58. 
Rbodb.  Ran,  pa.  t  of  Raoa,  v.  Sax.  6896.  6303.  T.  v.  737- 
RxDDOua,  n.  Fa.    Strength ;  violence,  ^ort  13. 
Rbdb,  n.  Sax.    Advice;  oonnael.  14467.  3527.— A  reed. 
T.  it  1387' 

V.  Sax.  To  advlae.  3073.  1647&— To  read.  6888.8X7. 

—To  explain.  Du.  879l 

a4f.  Sax.    Red.  1971.  14931 

RxDours,  V.  Fa.    To  fear.  R.  8083. 

RBOotTTiNO,  a.    Reverence.  8059. 

RBoaBsaa,  v.  Fa.  To  recover.  T.  U.  909.— To  makeamasids 

for.  1174a 
RavBCT,  part  pa.  Lat.    Recovered.  Bo.  iv.  pr.  6. 
Ranouamo,  part  pr.  Fa.    Figuring  again.  T.  ▼.  478. 
RapaAiN,  n.  Fa.    The  burthen  of  a  song.  T.  ii.  1571. 
RarBAiNiNO,  It.    The  singing  of  the  burthen  of  a 

R.74.Q. 
RaraaiDB,  v.  Fn.    To  cooL  T.  ft  1343. 
RsraBTS,  n.    The  aame  as  RaraAuv.  T.  L.  Ui.  341.  b. 

Bfr.  468.  it  is  printed  corruptly  Frefreit. 
Rarra,  Rirrs,  n.  Sax.    A  chink,  or  crevice.  R.  SOR. 
RBruTB,  n.  Fa.    Refuge.  5978.  15543. 
RaoALa.  a.  pi.  Fa.    Royalties.  L.  W.  8196. 
Rboabd,  n.  Fa.    At  regard  q^.  P.  164,  coL  8.  L  34. 
col.  9, 1. 49L    With  reepeot  to ;  in  comparison  of. 

RasNa,  n.  Fa.    A  kingdom.  868.  14190.  

Rbhrtb,  v.  Fr.  Rehaiter.  To  revive;  to  dieer.  R.  69Q9l 
Rbhxtino,  a.  T.  iiL  35a  according  to  several  MSSw  -  And 
all  the  reheting  e/hU  tike*  tore."  "  Some  MSB.  and  moet 
of  the  printed  Editions  read  ritkeeu  instead  of  rcAeft^p." 
Oloes.  Vr.  Rickeete,  though  almost  aa  ankwaid  an  ex- 
pxeaaion  aa  the  other,  ia  more  agreeable  to  the  cona- 
spcnding  passage  in  the  Filostiato— 

"  E  toepir  ehe  gli  avea  a  gran  dovlda**— 
and  one  can  hardly  conceive  that  it  oonld  coma  fknsn  any 
hand  but  that  of  the  author.    I  can  make  no  senae  ef 
reheting  .•  but  at  the  aame  time  I  must  allow  that  tt  la 
not  likely  to  have  been  inserted  by  way  of  a  gkisa. 
RaiLB,  V.  neut.    To  roU.  Reileth  diverelp.  Ba  L  m.  ?• 

Vagatur.  Orig. 
Rbinbs,  pr.  n.  R.  3886.    See  RAntsa. 
Rbjoib,  v.  Fa.    To  rejoice.  T.  v.  305. 
Rbkb,  v.  Sax.    To  exhale^  L.  W.  9601. 
RBKBN,e.SAx.   To  reckon.  3196^—To  come  to  a  wrinmitng 

453(X 
Raaxa,  n.  pt.  Sax.    Ricks  (of  com).  T.  L.  ProiU 
RBLAiaa,  n.  pt  Fa.    Fresh  sets  of  hounds.  Do.  368. 
Rblbbs,  a.  Fa.    Release.  B.  K.  333.    Bee  th«  n.  oanv. 

15514. 
RcLsrB,  n.  Sax.    What  is  left  T.  L.  ProL 
RKLietousrra,  a.  Fa.  Peraoas  of  a  religious  profsBsioa ;  the 

Cleify.  C.  L.  686. 
Rblikb.  a.  Fa.    a  rellck.  18883.    RauKxa.  pk  TOO. 
Rbmbmamt,  ft.  Fa.    A  remnant ;  a  remaining  part.  1571- 

3166. 
Rbmbs,  a.  pt  Fa.    Realms.  15148. 
Rbmissails,  n.  pt  Fa.    Orts ;  leaviaga  T.L.  ProL 
Rkmordb,  v.  Fa.  To  cause  remorse.  T.  iv.  1491.  To  afflict 
Ba  Iv.  pr.  6. 
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Hkmuablm,  adj^  Fiw    Moveable ;  InoonaUnt  T.  It.  1682. 
Rune,  Rsusmi,  Rbmbtb,  p.  Fb.    To  reoiova  11S0& 

11532.  Cof\f.  Am.  164.  b. 
RKMUKD,pa.  (.  1I517*  R.7439. 
KKKABI.V,  adv.  Fb.    Reaeonably.  70O1. 
RcvBOATK,  n.  Fh.    An  apoetete  from  Christianity.  5353. 
Rbnkik,  r.  Fn.    To  renounce ;  to  abjure.  4780.  479& 
RaivoBs,  n.p^  Fr.    Ranka  2596.— The  etaiM  of  a  ladder. 

3625.    See  the  note. 
Rbnhs.  v.  Sax.    To  ran.  SBSa  4(i63l— Tb  rend,  q  ?  1689a 
Rbnombk,  n.  Fb.    Renown.  6741.  L.  W.  1511. 
Rkkovblaunck,  n.  Fb.    A  renewing.  F.  11. 16& 
Rbnovkllb.  v.  Fit.    To  renew.  M.  120,  ooL  1,1.4.  P.  170. 

coL  2, 1. 70. 
RcfTT,  V.  Sax.    To  tear,  or  rend.  R.  324. 
Rbpaibb,  n.  Fr.    Resort.  6806. 

.  V.  Fb.    To  return.  10903. 

RBPaNTAin-,  part  pr.  Fr.    Repenting.  228   10960. 
RapRBra,  RsniBVB,  n.  Fr.    Reproof.  inU8a  10137. 
RapRrasiON.  n.  T.  ill.  104a  aeema  to  be  put  for  po«ser  qf 

repret»ing. 
Rbqubsb,  t*.  Fr.    To  require-  6599. 
RsRB,  V.  SiAZ.    To  raise.  C.  D.  468. 
Rbscoi«,  n.  Fr.    Resone.  2645. 
Rksoowx,  v.  Fb.    To  reecua  T.  ▼.  SST. 
Rbsov,  m.  Fr.    Reason.  B552L    Proportibn.  Bo^  IS.  pr.  7> 
Rbsows,  n.  frf.  Fli.    Discourses.  T.  UL  90. 
Rbbpitb,  r.  T.  ▼.  137.  may,  perhaps,  be  put  for  B^tpeet. 
RxspiTBif,  iiif.  m.   Fr.    To  grant  a  respite.    l]886.^To 

excuse.  R.  6084. 
Rbsport,  fi.  T.  iv.  850.  Is  probably  put  for  ItespeeL 
Rbstb.  n.  Sax.    Repose.  9729. 

V.  Sax.    To  repose ;  to  cease  fmrn  labour.  2623: 

Rktbitub,  tt.  Pr.    Retinue.  8146.    At  hU  rtUnue.  6897. 

Retained  by  him. 
RxraoR,  n.  Fr.  Lat.    An  orator,  or  rhetorician.  10352. 
Rbtb,  n.  Sax.    A  steward,  or  bsJOifr.  See  his  Charactbr, 

ver.  569-^4. 

V.  Sax.    To  take  away.  4009.  P.  150.  ool.  1. 1. 4. 

Rbvbl,  fi.  Fr.   Entertainment,  properly  durirng  tJu  n^kt» 

2719L    Sport;  festivity.  44o0.  L.  W.  2948. 
RxvBLotn,  11.    A  reveller.  43H0L 
Rrvruub.  n.    Pleasure.  R  720. 
Rkvbrii,  adif,  Fb.    Contrary.  7638.  14983. 
Rbvxrrb,  v.  Fr.    To  overturn.  R.  5468. 
Rkvrrt,  v.  Fr.    To  turn  back.  R.  7284. 
Rbvbst,  r.  Fr.    To  oloath  again.  T.  ill.  364 
Rbw,  ».    A  row,  or  line.  On  a  r«w.  8868.  In  a  line.  AU  hy 

rev.  6088.    Bee  A' bow. 
Rbwakr,  «.  Sax.    To  waken  again.  T.  ill.  1184. 
RawARD,  ».  Fr.    Regard ;  respect.    Take  reward  iif  thin 

cteen  valtu.  P.  149,  col.  2,  1.  16.    Have  r^ard  to  t.  o.  v. 

In  reward  tif,    R.  3254.     In  comparison  with.     See 

Rbgaro. 
Rbwx,  v.  Sax.    To  have  compassioii.  ]865.'-To  sulTer ;  to 

have  cause  to  repent  353a 
Rrwblbohx.  13807.    See  the  note.  I 

Rbvbs,  n.  pi.  F.  iii.  146.  Banoes,  in  use  among  the  Dutch. 

Repe.  Bsio.  Chorea  ceterior,  chorea  in  longam  ttrievt, 

Kilian. 
RavaxD.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  54.    «*  Let  OandoUJlrent  une 

rese  ntr  let  mardue  de  HapnaulU  et  dedan*  It  papt  pil- 

lerent,  brutUrenl,  eifirent  mouli  dt  maux."  Mem.  de  la 

Marche,  p.  364.  Where  a  note  in  the  margin  says,  *^  Btpte 

en  has  Alemand  signifle  un  vopage  on  eourte." 
RiBARHfom,  n.pL  R.  1077.  seems  to  signifie  Bordert. 
Rnuuns,  n.    A  poor  labourer.  R  5673.    But  the  word 

generally  implies  profligacy  of  manners  as  well  as  mean- 
ness of  condition.    See  Du  Cang^  in  ▼.  Ribaldvb. 
RrBAuDRiB,  n.    Ribaldry ;  indecent  words,  or  aotlons. 

3864.  12258. 
RioiBB.  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  6959L 
RfsiBLX,  n.    A  small  ribibe.  3331.  4304. 
RiCHABD,  pr.  n.  15354.    In  the  Essay,  fta  n.  50.  T  have 

vindicated  the  character  of  this  heroic  prince  from  an 

aspersion,  which  was  first  oast  upon  him,  I  find,  by  Mr. 

Rymer,  in  consequence  of  a  mistaken  construction  of  a 

passage  in  Hoveden.    I  am  tempted  to  add  here  the  be- 


ginning of  a  poem,  which  having  been  oomposed  after 
his  death  by  Antelm  FapdU,  must  stand  dear  of  all  sus- 
picion of  having  been  either  hepged  or  boughU 

For  chausa  es  et  tot  lo  maior  dan. 
El  maior  dol,  las !  q  eu  anc  mab  agues, 
Et  MOt  don  del  tos  temps  plaigner  plorsn, 
M  aven  a  dir  en  chanter  et  retrairs, 
De  oel  q  era  de  valors  cape  et  pairs. 
Li  reis  valenx  Rlzard,  reis  dtes  Engles, 
Es  mors ;  ai  deus  f  cmis  perda  et  eals  dans  es  1 
Can  mtreing  mox  et  qan  greu  per  audir  I 
Ben  a  dur  cor  tos  horn  co  po  sofrir. 

Mors  es  11  reis,  et  son  passat  mil  an 
Qanc  tan  pros  horn  no  fo  ne  nol  vit  res, 
Ne  ia  mais  hom  non  er  dd  sen  senblant. 
Tan  bira,  tan  pros,  tan  ardix,  tals  domdrs ; 
Q,  Alizandres  lo  reis,  qe  venql  Daire, 
No  cult  qe  tan  dones  ni  tan  messes, 
Ni  an  Charles  ni  Artua  tan  valgues, 
Q  a  tot  lo  mon  sen  ses,  qi  n  vm  ver  dir, 
Als  us  doptar  et  als  altres  gnudl. 

y  MS.  Crofts.  foL  cxi. 

RicBBiBB,  n.  Fb.    Wealth.  0692.    RfCHcssas,  pi.  Richea 

M.  113.  ool.  8, 1.  28.  114,  col.  1, 1. 38. 
RuHNELSD,  part.  pa.  R  1235.  43.    Plaited.  GL  Ur.    In  the 
first  of  the  places  quoted,  the  French  Orig.  has— Et  fut 
si  bien  eueiUie  ti  >oin<«,— which  Chauoer  has  translated 
— Lorde !  it  was  riddeled  fetisly. 
Rinnsir,  part  pa.  of  Riob.    Me  ii  ridden.  150&    Thep  ben 

ridden.  1689.    He  had  ridden.  13729. 
RiDB,  V.  Sax.    Be  rideth  him.  1603. 
Rimiro,  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  4375. 
Rira,  RivB,  v.  Sax.    To  thrust  through.  9119:  12769. 
Right,  n.  Sax.    A  right,  or  due.    At  aOe  rightet.  18S4. 
2102.    At  all  points. 

a4f.    Good ;  true.  189: 

adw.    Truely ;  rightly ;  exactly ;  completely.    It  Is 

frequently  Joined  to  adjectives,  as  the  adverbs  %eell  and 
A*ll  are>  to  augment  their  force.  29a  617. 
Rims,  n.  Fr.  A  composition  in  rime.  13630.  Heooe  the 
title  of  Thb  Rimb  or  Sna  Thopas.  For  the  origbial  of 
compositions  in  rime,  see  the  Esaay,  5io.  n.  43—  Aintf 
dogerel.  13851.  SeeDooKRBz^ 
RmBYBD,  part.  pa.  Fr.    Composed  in  rime,  or  verse. 

]  102a    See  the  n.  on  ver.  11021. 
RiMPLBD,  part.  pa.  Sax.   Wrinkled.  R.  4495. 
Rnro,  r.  Sax.    To  make  to  sound.  2433L  I2265w 
—     V.  neut    To  sound.  2602. 

RiSB,  n.  Sax.  Small  twigs  of  treee  or  bushes.  3324.  R  1015. 
RisRx,  ft.  Sax.    A  rush.  R.  1701.  T.  liL  1167. 
RiST  for  RrsKTH.  3688.  T.  ii.  812. 
RxT  for  RroxTH.  976.  17028. 
RrvAGB.  F.  L  223.    See  Arivaox. 

RivK,  V.  neut.  Sax.  To  split ;  to  faU  asunder.  R  5393. 571& 
RiVBLiNo,  part.  pr.  Sax.    Wrinkling.  R  7214.    Rujifeltn. 

Bblo.    Rugare,    Kilian. 
RnrsR,  n.  Fr.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  6466. 
RocHx,  n.  Fr.    A nKk.  F.  iU.  26.    Rochbs, pLV.W.  5S7. 
Rods.  n.  Sax.    The  Cross.    Rode-beem.  6078.    It  is  also 

called  the  Rode-iree  ;  from  its  being  made  of  wood. 
— ^  n.  Sax.    Complexion.  3317. 
RoDY.  a<V.  Sax.    Ruddy.  10699: 
Rofx,  jMb  t  of  Rips.  L.  W.  661.  1349.    Rorrs.  F.L  37% 

should  probably  be  Rops. 
RoGos,  tf.  Sax.     To  shake.    L.  W.  8697.    Rooovn  or 

MKvrti.    Affito.    Prompt.  Parv. 
RoioMB,  a.  Fr.    A  scab,  mange,  ftc.  R  553. 
RoiONOUH,  a4f.  Fr.    Scabby ;  rough.    R  6190.  988. 
RoKSTTX,  n.  Fr.    A  loose  upper  garment.  R  124a  2.  4754. 
RoKiNO,  parL  pr.  of  Rokkb,  ot  Rooes,  r.  neut.  Sax.  Shak- 
ing; trembling.  R  1906.  Roaovir  or  wavsbyn.  Vacillo. 
Prompt  Parv. 
RoMAUNcss  RBALsa    See  the  n.  on  ver.  13777. 
RoMBBL,  n.    A  rumbling  noise.  1981.— Rumour.  88/3: 
RoMB.  V.  Sax.    To  walk  about  7904.  11155. 
RoMoxL,  n.  Fr.    "  A  rime  or  sonnet  which  ends  as  it 

beginok    Cotgrave.'*    L.  W.  423. 
Rons,  pr.  n.    Rouen  in  Normandy.  R.  1674. 

pa.  tot Radt, v. Sax.    Rained.    T.  iii.  678. 

RopsN,  part  pa.  of  Rspb,  9,  Sax.    Reaped.  L.  W.  74. 
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RosALOAR.  111988;.  Red  anmio;  a  prepwatkni  of  orpW 
nMDt.  Cbamben,  in  ▼.  Bealffar.  It  tbould  rmth«r  per- 
haps  have  been  written  Rptalgtkr,  with  M&  C.  1.  n  the 
Latin  name  !•  Ri$igaUuwt. 

Roasif ,  adj.    Rosy.   B  K.  4U7. 

RoasR,  n.  Pa.    A  roee-buah.  P.  108,  ool.  S,  1. 10. 

Roaa  aao.  a^  15788*  Redasaroaeb 

Ron.  N.  Sax.    A  root  8.  T.  iL  34& 

.    A  root,  in  aetrology.  4734.    Bee  Bxpamb  vamna. 

•  N.    A  mueiQat  instrument  83Bb    See  Du  Cange,  In 

▼.  RocTA.  Notker,  who  lived  in  the  xth  oentury,  mye. 
that  it  waa  the  ancient  PtalUrium,  bat  altered  in  ita 
shape  and  with  an  additional  number  of  atringa. 
Sohilter,  in  t.  Rotta. 

N.  Fa.    Praotioe.    Bp  roU.  19458,  7^-    By  heart 

Par  roiine.    Cotg. 

.  r.  Sax.    To  rot.  4405. 

RarmM,  part  pa.  agJU 

Roraaa,  n.  Sax.    The  rudder  of  a  ship.    C.  D.  1377* 
RouoHT  for  Rauoht.  pa,  U  of  Harcua.  8861.   T.  L  407. 
Roinu,  V.  Sax.    To  lie  dose.  1310.    T.  t.  4081    But  nma 

thejf  RUCKXN  in  ker  nttL  Cunf.  Am.  78. 
RovLS,  V.  nent.  Sax.    To  roll ;  to  run  easily.  6835.  Where 

some  copies  have  rofle.    See  Rnta . 
RouMB.  a.  Sax.    Room ;  spaoe.    L.  W.  1997* 

adj.    Wide :  spaclouR.  4184. 

RouMsa.  eomp,  d.    Wider.  4143. 

RouNCBVALt,  pr.  n.   See  the  n.  on  ver.  678. 

KouNCfs,  N.    BAaa.  Lat.    A  common  hacknay  horse.  308. 

See  Du  Cange,  In  ▼.  RoNcnr ua. 
RouNoaL,  n.  Fa.    A  sort  of  song.  1531.    See  RoNnsi. — A 

oircttlar  flgurei    F.  IL  883.  8901 
Routs,  a.  Fa.    A  company.  684.  94S4. 
.— — .  V.    To  asssmble  in  a  company.  4960. 
.—^  V.  Fa.    To  snore.  3647.  4165— To  roar.  F. U.  530. 
RouTMR,  n.  Sax.    Compassion.  11884.— The  object  of  oom- 

passton.  1183& 
RoinruaLBB.  adj.   Without  oompaaslon.    T.  if.  346. 
Row,  N.    A  line  <^f  writing.    F.  i.  448.    See  Raw. 

adj.  Sax.    Rough.  1736.  163^    C.  &  778.    Ht  loMt 

tea  aowa.    R.  0. 507 

RowNa,  r.  Sax.    To  whisper.  5683.  7138. 

Ruasua.  8017.   See  Pukixa. 

Ri:Biifa.  n.  pi.  Fa.    Rublee.  8148. 

RocaiKO,  part.  pa.  of  Rucu,  or  Roijks,  v.  Sax.    Lying 

close.  15238. 
RuDoa,  fi.  Sax.    Complexion.  13657.    See  Rods. 
RuDOocK,  n.  Sax.    A  bird,  called  Robin  red-breaat    A.  F. 

3491 
Rurus,  pr.  n.  438.    A  Greek  phydclan,  of  whose  works 

some  are  extant     See  Fabric.   BibL  Or.  L.  iv.  c.  3. 
RuooY,  adj.    Rough.  8885. 
Rueaci.,  pr.  n.    The  fox  is  called  Dan  Ruud  in  ver.  15340, 

from  his  rtd  colour,  I  suppose. 


Sachbixbs,  n.  pi.  Fa.    Small  sacks.    Bo.  i.  pr.  3 

SACxao  raaaxs.  R.  7468.  Friars  wearing  a  coarse  upper 
garment  called  Saeeut.  Mat  Paris,  ad  an.  1867.  Eodem 
tempore  novue  ordo  apparuit  Londini  de  quOnudam 
fratrilmt  ignotit  et  nan  praviiU,  qui,  quia  saocis  ince- 
debant  induti,  Fratrbs  Saccatx  poceU>antur. 

Sacbb,  n.  Fa.     A  nicred  solemnity.    C.  D.  813.<f. 

Sadk,  at^f.  Sax.  Orare ;  steady.  8R78.  8983.— Sormwful ; 
repentant  16345. 

Sadly,  adv.  Steadily:  carefully.  8604.  This  messager 
dratUt  eadlp  ale  an  1  wine  5163^  This  messenger  applied 
himeel/to  drink  a.  4c  w. 

Sadnbss,  n.    Gravity ;  steadiness.  8388.  946.V 

SArraoK,  v.  Fr.    To  tinge  with  saffron.  18279L 

Sair,  for  SaiB,  pa,  I.  of  Sa,  r.  Sax.    Saw.  T.  ill.  993. 

SAU.B,  V.  Fr.    To  assait    R.  7338. 

6aux>ur8,  n.pl.  R.  770.  may  mean  Daneere  from  the 
Laf.  Fa.  So  In  P.P.  6&  For  I  can— neither  saylen.  ne 
saute,  ne  tjfng  to  the  ppterne.  The  lines  which  Chaucer 
has  here  translated  are  not  In  the  best  Edit  of  the  Bom. 


de  la  Boee.  Fari^  1735.  but  they  are  quoted  bj  Jnalsfc 
Atjrm.  Ling.  AngL  In  ▼.  Timtbetlere,  from  an  Edit,  of 
1589. 

Apra  9  etU/areetJogeuMeet 
Et  batetleure  et  bateUeuset, 
Qui  de  pa$$e  paeeejouogent, 
Et  en  lair  ung  basein  ruopenit 
Pui$  le  eeavogent  Men  ruueiliir 
Bur  ung  dog,  eant  point  g/ailHr. 

Where  it  Is  plain  that  the  author  la  speaking  of  >^pfer« 

rather  than  dameere. 
Baiitb  for  Sbinb,  port  pa.  of  Ss,  v.  Sax.   Seen.  R.  7445^ 

pr.  N.    The  river  Seine.  11534. 

Salaob,  a.  Fa.    A  sort  of  armour  for  the  head.  C.  D.  1554. 

Salaojbb,  n.  pi.  Fa.    Sallada  cf  herbs.  F.  L.  4U. 

Salkwb,  Salub,  v.  Fa.    To  salute.  14M.  10405. 

Balvbo,  part  pa.  11688. 

SALiiNens,  n.  pi.    Salutatlona.  T.  ii.  1568. 

Samitb.  n.  Fr.  Ga.    A  rich  sUk.  R.  873.  T.  1.  I08L    See  Du 

Cange,  In  t.  Examitos. 
Samouiw,  a4j.  Fa.    Of  a  blood-red  colour.  441.  SlTQi 
SaauaiauB.  R.  1188.  should  pertisps  be  SAasoriaMB.  trnea 

the  Fa.  Sarraeinoie  /  a  sort  of  fine  silk  used  for  veila. 

See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Saracbntcuii  and  Saracbitom.    It  Is 

stUl  called  Sarcenet 
Sabplbhbs,  n.  pL    Paokages  of  a  larger  Bias  than  anrVs 

Bo.  I.  pr.  &  See  Du  Cange,  In  v.  SAaruauoM.  SmrpUUr^ 

Fa.  A  piece  of  canvas,  &a  to  wrap  ur  pack  up  wane  in. 

Co^rrave. 
Satxn,  pa.  t  p/.  cf  Brr,  v.  Sax.  9891 
Sataub,  pr.  n.    The  ancient  Attalia.  58. 
Savb,  a.  Lat.    The  barb  sage.  8716. 
SAur,  adj.  Fa.    Safe.    See  VoocBa^-Saved,  or  TTwrlel 

<a5.  12048.  18916. 
Bavktb,  a.  Fh.    Safety.  R.  6889. 
Saulb  for  SouLX.  4185.  4961. 
Savour,  v.  neut.  Fa.    To  taste ;  to  rdish.  575SL 
BAvouaiNO,  n.  Fa.  The  sense  of  tasting.  P.  150,  coL  t.  L  3t 
Satodrocs,  a4j.  Sweet ;  pleasant  R.  84. 
SAuaBrLBMB.    Bee  the  n.  on  ver.  (37.    Bat  MS.  BodL  8163. 

furnishes  anothn*  etymology,  which  I  think  still  mote 

probable.  **  Unguentum  contra  ealeumjiegnut,  erabJem, 

&c.**    See  Galen.  In  HIppoc  de  Aliment  Coaimcat.  iil. 

p.  877.  i  X«x*i>— yxw  «Hr*  ♦AEFMATOZ  'AAMTPOT 

mm  rut  (ftpSh^  X^ne.  And  again.  •  oAftr— mr  rm  ^A£r. 

MAT02,  tvx  'AATKOT. 
Sautbs.  n.  pi.  Fa.    Assaults.  B.  K.  419. 
Saotbib,  a.  Fa.  Ga.    A  musical  string-tnatnunent.  snx 

3305.    SeeRoTB. 
Bawb,  n.  Sax.    Speech ;  disoouree.  1598.  161581  R.  «C5^— 

A  proverb,  or  wise  saying.  6948. 
Say  for  Say,  pa.  t.  ol  Sa,  v.  Sax.    Saw.  6827.  88ia 
ScALL,  a.  Sax.    A  scale  or  scab.  Ch.  teordes  to  his  Scri- 
vener. 3. 
ScALLBo,  acf^.    Scabby  ;  scurfy.  630. 
ScANTiiAira,  n.  Fa.    A  pattern ;  a  scantling.  R.7114. 
ScAnca,  adj.  Fa.    Sparing;  stingy.  R.  8389l 
ScABJOT.  pr.  n.    Judas  Isoariot  15933. 
BcABMiuiB,  n.  Fa.    A  skirmish  ;  a  battle.  T.  IL  984.  V.  ISST. 
Scatmb,  n.  Sax.    Harm ;  damage.  448.  9048. 
ScATHaruL,  ScATBBLicBB,  a<(/.    Pomicious.   4519L  L.  W. 

1370. 
ScATHBLBS,  o^f.   Without  harm.  R.  155a 
ScLAUNDRB,  n.  Fa.    Slander.  8588.  8606. 
SC1.BNDRB,  a«f/.    Slender.  9476. 
ScocRuMS,  n.  pL  Fa.    Scutcheons  of  armsk  P.  L.  916L 
ScoLAiB,  V.  Fa.    To  attend  school ;  to  stadia.  304.    Sea  tha 

note. 
Script,  n.  Fr.    A  writing.  9571.  T.  It  1130. 
ScRiPTtTRBS,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Writings ;  books.  8O4&. 
ScaivBN-uKBi  T.  it  1086.    Like  a  scrivener,  or  writii^- 

master  ;  Comme  un  escrivain, 
Sbambs,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Seams :  Sutvree.  P.  160^  coL  1,  L  U 
Sbcrbb,  adj.  Fr.    Secret  9783L  15646. 
Srcrbmbssr,  n.    Privacy.  5193. 
Bbculsr,  adj.  Fa.   Of  the  laity ;  In  opposition  Co  ClerioL 

9127.  1545& 
Sbdb,  r.  Sax.    To  produce  seed.  R.  4344. 
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Smm,  n.  Fb.    A  nat  14155.  T.  W.  10S3.  Sbcb,  pi,  F.  ill.  ISO. 

. V.  Sax.    To  we.    Ood  pou  tee  I  7751.    Ood  him  tee  / 

457fi.  May  God  keep  you,  or  Aim.  in  ble  sight !  In  T.  iL 
85.  ft  is  fuller  :—0od  you  tave  and  tee  />-To  look.  On  to 
tee.  3S47.  To  look  on.  See  the  note,  and  T.  Hi.  130. 
Tkat^Te  wMe  tometime  frendly  on  me  te«.  That  ye 
would  nmetimea  look  friendly  on  me. 

».  Bax.    The  sea.  S-IS8.  3033L    The  Orete  tee.  5a    A 

learned  friend  has  sagitesied  to  me,  that  the  8ea  on  the 
coast  of  Palestine  Is  called  the  Oreat  Sea  in  the  Bible 
(Bee  Numb.  xzxIt.  6,  7*  Josh.  zt.  12.) ;  which  puts  the 
meaning  of  the  appellation  in  this  passage  ovl%  of  aU 
doobt. 

Bbox,  n.  Fr.    a  siege.  il39. 

Bbix,  Sky,  jm.  t.  of  Sxk.  v.  Bax.  Saw.  52S9.  896a  T.  ▼. 
816.— part.  pa.  Seen.  6134. 

SsieNOBJX,  n.  Fa.    Power.  R.  3213. 

Skin,  part.  pa.  of  Sbs,  v.  Sax.    Seen.  I0967* 

SziicDS,  part.  pa.  of  Ssitox,  r.  Sax.    Singed.  14851. 

SaiNT.  n.  Fa.    CeincL    A  girdle.  331.  3235. 

SxiNTCAiUK,  n.  Fm.    Sanctuary.  12887- 

SxsjE,  V.  Sax.    To  seek.  13.  17. 

r.  a4j.  Sax.    Sick.  1& 

Bblobk,  adv.  Sax.    Seldom.  10125.    Selden  time.  8022. 

Bmlb,  n.  Fr.    A  seal.  77 1^    Sslxs,  pi.  T.  iiL  14(n. 

Saur,  Sblvs,  a^f.  Sax.  answering  to  the  Bxlo.  8e^,  the 
Fb.  Mime,  the  Lat.  Ipte,  and  the  Ga.  Avth.  See  the 
Essay,  Ac.  n.  30. — With  the  article  prefixed  it  answers 
to  the  Lat.  Idem,  and  the  Goth.  Samo,  from  whence  our 
Same.  See  ver.  2588.  In  the  selve  moment  j  In  the  tame 
moment  Ter.  11706.  In  the  selYe  place,'  In  the  tame 
place 

The^  two  usages  of  the  adj.  Sxlp,  when  Joined  to  a 
eubetanttve,  might  be  confirmed  by  the  uniform  practice 
of  all  our  writers,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  Bbake- 
q>eare;  but,  as  they  Bre  both  now  obsolete,  I  ohooee 
rather  to  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  a  few  words  to 
what  has  been  said  in  the  Essay,  Ate.  lot.  ciL  upon  the 
osage  uf  the  adj.  B«i.p,  when  joined  to  a  Pronoun ;  in 
which  light  only  it  appears  to  have  been  considered  by 
WalliSk  when  he  pronounced  it  a  Subttantive,  answering 
nearly  to  the  Latin  periona. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  Tery  rightly 
established  the  primary  tignijlcation  of  Self  to  be  that 
of  an  Adjective  ;  but.  In  its  connexions  with  Pronouns, 
he  seems  rather  inclined  to  suppose  it  a  Subttantive, 
first,  because  it  is  Joined  to  pottestive,  or  adjective  pro* 
nouns,  as  my,  thy,  her,  &o.  and  secondly,  because  it  has 
a  plural  number  telvet,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the 
English  adjectiT& 

The  latter  reason,  I  think,  cannot  have  much  weight, 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  the  use  of  Selvet,  as  the 
plural  number  of  Se\f,  has  been  introduced  Into  our 
language  since  the  time  of  Chaucer.  Selven,  which  was 
originally  the  accutative  ca.  ting,  of  Satr,  Is  used  by 
him  indifferently  in  both  numbers.  /  mytelvfn.  9334. 
re  yourtelven.  9880.  12676.    He  himtelven.  4464.  9919^ 

The  former  reason  also  will  lose  its  force,  if  the  hypo- 
thesis, which  I  have  ventured  to  propose  in  the  Essay,  dec. 
Ice  eit.  shall  be  admitted,  vix.  that,  in  their  combinations 
with  Set/,  the  pronouns  my,  thy,  her,  our,  your,  are  not 
to  be  conitldOTed  tutpottettive  or  adjective,  but  as  the  old 
oblique  catet  of  the  personal  pronouns  /,  thou,  the,  we, 
ye.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  use  of  these  com- 
binations, writh  respect  to  the  pronouns,  is  almost  always 
soleclstksnl ;  but  not  more  so  than  that  of  himself  in  the 
nominative  caite,  which  has  long  been  authorised  by  con- 
stant custom  ;  and  it  Is  remarkable,  that  a  solecism  of 
the  same  sort  has  prevailed  in  the  French  language,  in 
which  moi  and  toi,  the  obi.  catet  of  Je  and  tu,  when 
combined  with  m/me,  are  used  as  ungrammatically  as  our 
my  and  thy  have  Just  been  supposed  to  be,  when  com- 
blned  with  Self.  Je  Fai  vu  moi-mime  t  I  have  seen  it 
myself :  Tu  le  verrat  toi-mime  ;  Thou  shalt  see  It  thy- 
self ;  and  so  in  the  aeeutative  case,  moi-mime  is  added 
emphatically  to  me,  and  toi-mime  to  te. 

It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  these  departures  from 
grammar,  in  both  languages,  have  been  made  for  the 


sake  of  fuller  and  more  agreeable  soonds.  Je-mime, 
me-mime,  tu-rnhne,  and  te-mime,  would  certainly  sound 
much  thinner  and  more  languid  than  moi-mime  and 
toi-mime  s  Bnd  myt^,  thytelf,  itc  are  as  clearly  prefer- 
able, in  point  of  pronunciation,  to  /««{A  metelf,  thoutelf, 
theetelf,  fto.  though  not  all,  perhaps,  in  an  equal  degree. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  ittelf,  where  a  change  of 
case  in  the  pronoun  would  not  have  improved  the  sound, 
has  never  undergone  any  alteration. 

8SU.X,  n.  Fr.  Celle.    Cell.  C  D.  2064. 

SBLI.B  for  SiixB,  ti.  Sax.  A  door-sill  or  fhreahold.  3820. 
See  the  note. 

Sklvb,  a4f.  2586.  2862.    See  Bblf. 

Sbly.  adj.  Sax.    SlUy,  simple ;  harmless.  4068. 4106.  5952. 

SxLYNxasB.  ft.  Sax.    Happiness.    T.  iii.815.  827. 

Sbmblablb,  ndj  Fa.     Like.  9374. 

SxMBLAVMT,  fi.  Fb.    Seeming ;  appeanmce.  10830. 

Skmbuchb,  Sbmbly,  adj.  Saju  Seemly ;  comely.  Bbmb- 
LiBBTB,  tuperl.  d.  17068. 

Sbmblvmbdb,  n.    BeemlineM;  oomelinesa.  R.  777  1130. 

SRMiflocw,  n.  Lat.    A  low,  or  broken  tone.  3697. 

SxMicorB,  n.    A  half,  or  short,  doke.  264. 

Sbn.  Sbnb,  inf  m.  of  8b.  1711. 2178.— part.  pa.  1967.  2300. 

Bbwd  for  SxiVDBTH.  4134. 

SX.XOAU.,  n.  442.    A  thin  silk.    See  Du  Conge,  in  v.  Cbn- 

UALOM. 

SBMKK,pr.  m  Seneca,  the  phlloeopher.  6750,  6767*  9397. 
What  is  said  of  him  in  the  Mankes  tale,  ver.  14421—14436. 
Is  taken  from  the  Rom.  de  la  Bote,  ver.  646l<-'6499. 

Sb.wob,  r.  Sax.    To  singe.  5631. 

Sbwiob,  pr.  n.  16918.    See  the  note. 

Sbntbncb,  ft.  Fr.  Sense ;  meaning.  308.  10162.— Judge- 
ment. 4533. 

Bbptb,  pr.  n.  5367.  Ceuta.  formerly  Septa,  in  AMoa.  over- 
against  Gibraltar. 

Sbpulturx,  n.  Fb.    Grave,  T.  iv.  327. 

SBBApfON,  pr.  n.  434.  Joannee  Serapion,  an  Arabian  physt- 
dan  of  the  xtlh  Century.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Or.  t.  zui.  p.  2S9. 

Bbrb,  ad(f.  Bax.   Dry.    R.  4749. 

Sbrobant,  n.  Fr.  A  Squier,  attendant  upon  a  prince  or 
nobleman.  8395.— A  bbrqbant  or  thb  u^wb.  See  his 
Charactbr,  ver.  311—332.  His  name  is  derived  from 
his  having  been  originally  a  tervant  of  the  King  in  his 
law- business ;  Servient  ad  legem.  Just  as  Servient  ad 
arma.  The  King  had  formerly  m  Seijeant  in  every 
county.    Spelman,  in  v  Sbrvibns. 

Bbrib,  n.  Fr.    Series.  3(>69. 

Sbrmoxino,  n.  Fr.    Preaching  3093. 

Srrvagb,  n.  Fr.    Servitude ;  slavery.  4788.  11106,7* 

Sbrvand.  part.  pr.  of  Sbrvb.    Serving.    C.  D.  16?7. 

Bbrvb,  v.  Fb.    To  serve.  8845— To  behave  to.  851(^  7- 

Sbt  for  Sbttbth.  7264.  for  SbtTb,  pa.  (.  11124. 

SnBWALB,  n.  Sax     The  herb  Valerian.  3207.  13691. 

Sbthb,  v.  Sax.    To  boil.  .18& 

Sbthb  forSBTHBD,  po.  t.  81U3. 

SxiTX,  V.  Sax.  To  place  ;  to  put  7851.  Setteth  him  doun. 
P.  170,  coL  1,  1.  10.  Placeth  himself  on  a  seat  Yet 
tette  I  eat.  M.  115,  ooL  1.  L  54.  Yet  I  put  the  case,  or 
suppose. — To  put  a  value  on  a  thing ;  to  rate.  /  n'olde 
tette  hit  torrouf  at  a  myte.  T.  ilL  902.  I  would  not 
value  h.  s. — To  telle  a  maH*t  eappe  j  to  make  a  fool  of 
him.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  588. 

pa.  U  6Ul. 

Sburbmbnt,  n.  Fr.    Security,  in  a  legal  sense,  1 1838. 

Sburktbb,  n.  Fr.  Certainty.  6485.— Surety,  in  a  legal 
sense.  6493. 

SxwB,  V,  Fr.    To  follow.  R.  4053. 

Skwbs,  n.  p2.  Fr.    Dishes.  1U381.    See  the  note. 

Sbvb.    See  Sbib. 


Fell  in  drops.  1464a 
Shaded;  covered  with 


SuAODB,  pa.  t.  of  Shrdb,  v.  Sax. 
pa.  t.  of  Shaob,  v.  Sax. 

shade.    Dn.  426. 
Shadowy,  ae^.  Sax.    UnsubstantlaL    Bo.  UI.  pr.  4. 
Shaft,  n.  Sax.    An  arrow    1364. 
Shkl,  auxil.  V.  Sax.  is  used  sometimes  with  an  ellipsis  of 

the  infinitive  mode,  which  ought  to  follow  it  1U912. 

Beth  ttpiche  at  I  have  ben  to  you  and  shal,  L  e.  thaJl  be. 

15771.    Firtt  tell  me  tchither  I  shal,  1.  &  thall  go,    T.  IL 
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6L0SSABY. 


Tor.  151(Xk  T.  V.  83& 
Bhau.  n.  Eaz.   a  ihcU.  or  bnak.  F.  Ui.  191.    But  mU  tCis 

loortke  a  muU*  «uu,b.    Oonl  Am.  6& 
SMAjjiras,  n.  pi.  Shalma;   MiMloal   atrinrtaw^minra^ 

otherwiM  oOled  PtatUriu  or  SamMtt.   F-  UL  in,   Soe 

Roxm 
Shams,  n.  Sax.    A«iMtf  Otthe,  tt».  1086L    A  d«th  of 

•buno :  A  ■haroefal  death.    To  York  ho  did  him  iodo, 

SCMAMn  DBOS  to  dcU.  P.  L.  M7* 
SBAMsrAOT.  odj'  &AZ.    Modcot.  vaij. 
Bhapb.  fi.  Sax.    Fonn ;  figure.  704U.  7058. 
Bmapkuch.  adj.  Sax.    Fit ;  likely.  374.  T.  iv.  14A8. 
SsAPBir,  Bhapb,  pari.  pa.  of  Shapb,  v.  Sax.    FWmed ; 

flfnued.  7«MS.  TDK.    Prepered.  1110.  1887.  1»4. 
Shawb,  n.  Bax.    a  ehede  of  ftreee ;  a  grove.  4365.  6B68. 

T.  ill.  781. 
BHxra,  H.  Sax.  A  bondl*.  A  dioef  of  amwee  101  BxBrxs, 

p/.  of  com.  R.  4335. 
Shxprld  pr.  M.    ShcflMd,  in  Yorkthiiew  3931. 
Bbblo,  r.  Sax.    A  thield.  8184.    Shklobs,  pi.  French 

crown*,  called  in  Fa.  J7eii#,  from  their  havinf  on  one 

•idothefigureofaibield.88Q.  13M1. 
SMBMBXiifo,  M.  Sax.    A  glimmering.  4895. 
Bhbno,  v.  6ax.    To  min.  5347*  P.  IfiS.  onl.  ],  1.  48. 
BHKNoeHiP,  n.    Ruin ;  pnniehmen!.  P.  158,  ool.  1, 1. 88. 
Bmsmb, a<<^. Bax.    Bright;  ohining.  1070. 
BHBirr,  part,  pa,  of  SHsmx  5351.  91»L 
Snxpxir,  a.  Sax.  A  etabicb  8U0t.  6453.  Bee  the  a.  on  tv.  900S. 
Sbxxx,  9.  Sax.    Tooot^To  ebara  R.  6186. 
Shbrtb.  n.  Sax.    A  ehirt.  9esft    /  kaddo  lever  than  mp 

sherle.  15186.  I  would  give  my  ehirt,  L  Cb  all  that  I  have. 

—It  eeeme  to  mean  the  linen  in  which  a  new-bom  child 

le  wrapped.  1568L    J%at  ehaptn  wot  mp  dothe  or$t  thorn 

mp  shorte.    Compare  T.  iiL  734. 

0/iUal  nutreHt  whtche.  or  any  clothe 
Me  ahapen  waa,  mp  dtetimoe  wte  tponno  - 

and  L.  W.  8618.     . 

SentJlrH  that  dap,  that  shapen  was  my  Aerte, 
Or  bp  the  fatal  muCer  had  mp  dome.'— 

In  T.  iv.  96.    Alat!  4^at  I  ne  had  brovpht  her  in  mp 

ohertel  it  seenu  to  be  put  fur  $kirt  (or  lap),  which  per- 

hapa  was  the  original  word. 
Shbtb.  v.  Sax.    To  shoot.  3yS6.    R.  9691 
8HBTB8,  n.  p2.  Sax.    Sheete.  4138. 
Shbttb  Subt  v.  Sax.    To  close,  or  shut  15S65.  1660S. 
. Shbt.  po.  (.  and  part,  2589.  3499.    8o  wae  hire 

herte  shetle  in  hire  dittretee,  5476.     So  was  her  heart 

overwhelmed  with  h.  d. 
Shipt,  v.  Sax.    To  divide^  5686. 
Shildb,  Bbbujb,  v.  Sax.  To  shield.  Qod  ehildet  3487.  God 

shield,  or  forbid  ( 
Biupman,  n.  Sax.  A  mariner ;  the  maater  of  a  barge.   See 

his  Chahactbr,  ver.  390 — 418. 
Bnivbr,  n.  Sax.    A  small  slice.  7489. 
Shodb.  n.  Sax.    The  hair  of  a  man*s  head.  8009.  331 6L 
parL  pa,  of  6bob«  v.  Sax.    Shod,  having  shoes  on. 

R.  746S. 
Bhopb,  pa.  t.  of  Shovb,  v.  Sax  Pushed.  R.  A34.  L.  W.  8401. 
Sbo^^db,  n.  Sax.    Harm.  13836.  F  i.  88. 
Bbopx,  pa.  (.  of  Sbapb.  7iau.  11181. 
Bnobb,  part.  pa.  of  Srbrb.  139S8. 
BuoBTB,  V,  Sax.    To  make  short  P.  lU,  cot.  1, 1.  81. 
Shot,  pari,  pa,  of  Sbbitb.    Shut  3358.  3695.    See  the  n. 

on  ver.  3358. 
SaoTBR,  n.  Sax.    A  shooter.  A.  F.  ISOi    The  yew-tree  la 

called  Scoter,  bccanae  bows  are  usually  made  of  It 
BaorrBa,  n.  pL  Sax.    Arrows,  darta;  any  thing  that  ia 

shot    T.iL58. 
Shovb,  Showvb.  «.  Sax.    To  posh.  3810L 

part,  pa.  11593. 

Sbrbwb,  v.  Sax.    To  ourse.  6644.  7809l 

n.  Sax.    An  ill-tempered,  cunt  man,  or  woman. 

5947.  6087.  1O30B.    Shrbwbs,  pi.    Bo.  i.  pr.  a    Peitimi. 

Orig. 
Bbrbwbd,  adj  Sax.    Wicked.    Shreude  /blk.  Bo.  1.  pr.  4. 

Impioi.  Orlg. 


n.  Sax.    lU-natarcw  T.  U,  m. 
Shbipt.  n.  Sax.    Confession  P.  169.  ooL  8. 1.  II. 
SaairrB-pADBBB,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Fkther-conleesera,  TV! 
Shritb  v.  Sax.    To  make  lonfeeslon.  P.  170.  ooL  1,  L  41. 
BanivBM.  part,  pa.  7088.    I  have  ben  shriven  this  dap  o/mp 
curat.  TVn-  I  have  made  my  oonfoiion  t  d.  tomy  oorafte. 
P.  170.  ool.  1, 1-  70. 
SHaiOMTforSBaicBKTR.  8819.    Bhrieketh. 

pa.  I.  uf  Smrick,  p.  Sax.    Shrieked.  10731.  15369. 

Brboudb,  V,  Sax.    To  hide.  B.  K.  148l 

SauLoa,  pa,t.ot  Bhal.    Should.  864.    See  the  Eoasy.  An. 

p.  xxvii.  n.  35.    Shuldbh.  pi.  747. 3889. 
SButXBN.  Shcln,  Shvl,  ind.  m,  pr.  L  pLot  Sbal.  3016. 

8766.  1823, 4.  M.  111.  col.  1. 1.  5. 
SfBBB,  a4f.  Sax.    Related  i  aUied.  M.  113.  coL  8,  L  40l 
Sib  for  Ssia.    Saw.  11168.  F.L.  194. 
Sirr,  V.  Sax.    To  shake  in  a  slvew  16409. 
SioH  fur  Sbib.    Saw.  R.  818. 
SiOBTB.  pa.  t,  of  SiKB.  545^  R.  1746.    fiighed. 
SioNB,  V.  Pb.    To  appoint  C.  L.  648. 
SiQiviPBB,  n.  Lat.    The  Zodtack.  T.  v.  lOSOi 
SioNiPXAUTvcB,  a.  Fa.    Slgnlftcatkm.  T.  v.  1446. 
SiKB,  a4f.  Sax.    Sick.  486.  9165.    In  ver.  5976.  It  seema  to 
be  used,  aa  a  noun,  for  Siekneee, 

V.  Sax.    To  efgh.  8967.  11316. 

n.  Sax.    A  sigh.  10618.    Sixaa.  pL  1988.  11176. 

SiKBB,  a(U.  Sax.    Sure.  9aL  9582. 

Sucrbdx,  part  pa.  of  Sibbr,  v.  Sax.    Aaaued.  L.  W.  SI9B. 
SmBRVBaaB,  n.    Secnrity.  9156b 
SiKBatY.  adv.    Burely.  13064.  13313. 
BiMPLBaaB,  N.  Fa.    Simplicity.  R.  954. 
Sib,  adv.  Sax.  abbreviation  of  SmuB.    Blaoa.  6834. 19181. 
SncAMOMB.  n.  Fr.    Cinnamon.  3699. 
SiP,  n.  Sax.    Drink.  An.  19& 

BiPHBR,  N.  A  cipher,  or  figure  of  o.  in  Arlthmetio.  Al- 
though a  sipher  In  augrim  have  no  mipht  in  tipni^eaiian  of 
itoel/e,  pet  he  peveth  poieer  in  eigni/eation  to  other,  T.l^ 
ii.  333.  b.  There  is  another  passage  In  Do.  ver.  4S5>4L 
which  seems  to  impUe,  that.  In  Chaucer^  tima,  the 
numerala,  oommonly  called  Arabian,  had  not  bean  loog 
in  use  in  this  counti^. 
BtBB,  n.  Fb.  Sieurt  Seigneur.  A  reqieotful  title,  glwn  for- 
merly to  men  of  various  dcscrlptiont^  aa  well  aa  to  kaigbts. 
Bire  knight.  8391  Sire  clerk.  848.  Sire  monk.  3190.  Sire 
WMin  <if  lawe.  4453.  It  waa  ao  usually  given  to  prietts, 
that  It  haa  crept  even  Into  acta  of  parliament.  BoL  ParL 
18.  and  13.  B.  IV.  n.  14.  Sir  Jamea  Thekeneas^  Preete.  I. 
H.  VIL  p.  11.  Sir  Oliver  Langton,  PreeL  Sw  Robert 
Naylesthorp,  Prett.  Hence  a  Sir  John  came  to  be  a 
niclmame  for  a  Priest.  See  vo*.  14816,  and  the  notAr- 
Sire  is  aometfanos  put  tor  personage,  R.  4996.  And  wuiom- 
eholp,  that  angrp  Bira.*-Our  sire.  6a9Sw  Our  hoaband ; 
our  goodman ;  as  the  French,  la  their  old  familiar  lan- 
guage^  use  Hotre  sire, 
Sxa.  n.  Fb.    The  caat  of  six ;  tha  highafii  cast  mpon  a  die. 

1457ft 
Srr  for  SirrnrR.  364L  9606.    /( sU  mo  not  to  lis.  I0I89.   It 
doth  not  become  me  t  L  8335.  9153.   /(  opt  a  kpi^weito 
be  ehast.  Conf.  Am.  168.  bb 
SiTMS  fttr  SiTHBS,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Timea.  5153.  6575. 
SrrHBN,  SrrM,  adv.  Sax.    Bbioe.  1817.  447&  5M1. 
SrrHBa,  n.  pt  Sax.    Soythea.    T.  L.  prol. 
SirrB.  V.  Sax.    To  sit.— To  become ;  to  solt  with.  Sea  Sit. 
SiTTAND.  part,  pr.  R.  8863; 
SrrTBN,  part  pa.  1454.  6008. 

SKAPPAirr.  M.  Fa.    A  scaflbld ;  a  wooden  lower.  R.  4176. 
SxAPpou),  n.    A  scaffold,  or  atage.  33M. 
Skib,  n.  Sax.    A  cloud.  F.  ill.  510. 
Sxiix,  iuSax.    Reason.  9028.  9553.    8Kit.LBa.pL  106191 
Skilpul,  euU.    Reasonable.  T.  lit  888.  94a 
Skiitkb,  v.  Sax.    To  pour  out ;  to  serve  with  drink.  9696. 
SxiPTB.  pa.  t  of  SxippB.  V.  Sax.    Leaped.  11714. 
SxooAN,  pr.  n.    See  the  Account,  ieo.  p.  449. 
Skorclb,  V.  Sax.    To  eooroh.  Bo.  ii.  m.  6. 
Skrippb,  n.  Fa.  Eseharpe.    A  acrlp.  R.  7406. 
Slackb,  a4f.  Sax.    Slow.  8903. 
Slaib,  parL  pa.  of  Sue.  )743.  804a 
Slakb,  v.  Sax.    To  ^>pease ;  to  make  slaidk.  6Sr8> 
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Suuca,  ff.  neut.    To  IkU.  801S.    To  desist  8581. 

8lawb,  part.  pa.  of  Sub.  IfiOSO. 

Sls,  «.  Sax.    To  kill ;  to  slay.  SftSB. 

8lbcr»  ft.  Sax.    ▲  killer.  S007-    L*  W.  1387. 

6i<si3HLy,  adv.  8az.    Cunningly.  1446. 

SuKioHT,  n.  Sax.    Contriyance.  R.  7109. 

Slkiohtks,  pi.  R.  7181.  Suehe  slelghtea  at  I  shalt  yow 
nev€n.~So  this  line  shonid  prolMbly  be  written.  Bee  the 
Orig.  ver.  12405.    Ifeven  is  from  MS.  Hunter. 

BLKit,pr.  L  pi.  of  Sls.  1589l  5384.— {JiT.  m.  1565.  5379. 

6I.CP,  Slepb,  fMk  ^  of  81.BPC,  V.  Sax.    Slept  96.  369. 

Slbtb,  n.  Bax.  Sleet ;  »  mixture  of  rain  and  snow.  1I5<S. 
R.  S6fl. 

Slxvxlbsbb,  a4S.  T.  L.  il.  334.  seems  to  slgnifle  idle,  un- 
proJltabU  t  AS  it  does  still  in  rulgar  language. 

SuDRB,  ady.  Sax.    Slippery.  1M6.  L.  W.  648. 

Bliowo,  part,  pr.  Uncertain.  I69U0.  Lydg.  Troff*  99.  b. 
Sliding  fortune.    Bo.  i.  m.  5.    Luhrica/ortuna.  Orig. 

Sue,  Slioh,  a^f.  Sax.    Canning.  3398. 

SuKX  for  SwiucB,  a4f'  Sax.    Such.  41S8. 

SciT  for  SunxTR.  16150. 

V.  Sax.    To  out  through,  to  deave.  11 572. 

Slitbb,  n.  Bax.    A  small  slice,  or  piece.  T.  lit  1016. 

8u>,  V.  Sax.    To  slay.  R.  1953. 469S. 

SuwANiMX,  n.  Fb.  Sax.    Sloth.  1044. 

StoMBXBiHtfBB,  fi.  pi.  Bax.    SlumbertngB.  T.  t.  24i6L 

8u>FPB,  n.  Sax.  A  sort  of  breeches.  16101.  P.  155, 
ouL  8, 1.  50l 

Slow,  pa.  L  of  Slo.  Slew.  11745.  14104. 

8u>wB.  n.  Sax.  A  moth.  R.  4751.  In  the  Orig.  Fk. 
Taiffiu. 

Sldoov.  a4f.  Sax.    fUuggtsh.  P.  162,  ooL  >,  L  87* 

Smalvh,  ad{f.  Sax.  DlminutlTe  of  Smale,  or  Smatl. 
R  886. 

Smertx,  r.  Sax.    To  smart ;  to  suffer  pain.  R.  71 07. 

14a  seems  to  be  tued  as  an  Adverb,-  Smartly 

P.  L.  01.  V.  Forlhought. 

Suit  for  Smitbth.  tad.  m.  3  pert,  eing,  7998. 

SarrrBTH,  imp.  m.  2  pert,  pi.  Smite  ye.  784. 

Smitbb,  v.  Sax.    To  forge,  as  a  smith.    3760.  P.  P.  16  b. 

Surrrxo  for  SicnTBif,  part.  pa.  of  SMrrx.  T.  v.  1544. 

Smorlbs,  adj.  Sax.    Without  a  smock.  8751. 

SMorraauca,  a4).  3861.  means,  I  suppose,  smuttgr,  dirty. 
But  the  whole  passage  is  obscure. 

Snbh  B,  V.  Sax.  To  snow ;  to  be  in  aa  great  ahnndanoe 
as  snow.  347* 

Snibbx,  v.  Sax.    To  snubb ;  to  reprove.  585.  IIOMX 

Snow-wbitb.  a^/.  Sax.    White  as  now.  18788:  I7O88. 

SoDKN,  a</.  Sax.    Sudden.  4841. 

SooBT,  n.  Fb.    Sulject  C.  L.  93i 

SoioiTB,  n.  Fa.    Care.  R.  3888. 

Boiovb,  n.  Pb.    Stay ;  abode.  R.  488& 

aoKBM.  fb  Sax.  ToU.  3985. 

SoKiNOLY,  adv.  Suckingly ;  gently.  M.  116,  col.  8,  L  14. 
See  Souks. 

Solas,  n.  Fa.    Mirth ;  sport  800.  3654. 

floLBur,  adif.  Fa.    One ;  single.  Du.  988.— SuUen.  R.  3897. 

SoLBMPNB,  adj.  Fa.    Solemn.  10425. 

SoLBatPMELY,  adv.   Solenmly.  876. 

SoLBB  HAU.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  3888.  A  tolere  windows 
ocoars  in  0am.  rer.  S67.  for  the  teindow  qfa  Iqfl,  or 
garret.    Bee  before,  ver.  258. 

60M,  adj.  Sax.  Some.  Thit  it  all  and  eem.  &SJZ.  This  is 
the  whole.  AU  and  tome,  8817-  T.  iL  1149.  One 
and  all. 

80MDS1.,  adv.  Sax.  Somewhat ;  in  aorae  measure.  448L  3900. 

SoMXB,  pr,  n.  In  the  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  foL  291.  b. 
Cbauoer  prufesees  to  make  use  of  the  KdUndert  qf  the 
reverent  elerketj^ere  Jonit  Somw  and  frere  Nicmolab 
Lxmni.  The  Kalendar  of  John  8»mur  is  extant  in  Ma 
Cott<m,Veep.  E.  viL  It  is  calculated  for  140  years  from 
1367.  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Richard  II,  and  is  said,  in 
the  introdoctiOQ,  to  have  been  published  in  1380.  at  the 
instance  of  Joan  mother  to  the  King.  The  Kalendar  of 
Nicholat  Letme,  or  Lpnne,  was  calculated  fur  76  years 
from  1387.  Tanner  in  v.  Nicola  oa  Lin  avals.  The  story 
there  quoted  from  Bakluit  of  a  voyage  made  by  this 
Nicholas  in   1380  ad  innUat  teptentrionalu  antdkae 


Bunypetit  ineogniUu,  and  of  a  book  written  by  him  to 
describe  those  countries  a  gradu  54.  ueque  ad  pdmmt  is 
a  mere  fable ;  as  appears  fnm  the  very  authorities  which 
Haklttlt  has  produced  In  support  of  It 
80MMB.  T.  ii.  1849.  Lo  I  Troilut^ 

Come  riding  uHth  hit  tenthe  lomme  ifere. 

So  this  line  stands  in  the  Editt  but  a  Ms.  quoted  in 

Olosa.  Ur.  instead  of  tenthe  has  x.  and  MS.  I.  tentelh. 

Perhaps  the  original  reading  was  xx.     With  kit  twenty 

tome  ifere,  accoMIng  to  the  Saxon  mode  nf  expression, 

would  slgnifle  Together  with  tome  twmtp  qf  hit  attend- 

antt.  See  Hickes,  Gramm.  A.  8.  p.  38, 3L  • 

n.  Fb.    a  sum.  Bo.  iv.  pr.  2. 

80MMBB,  n.  Sax.  Summer.    A  Somwutifame.  6830.    See 

the  note. 
80MONB.  SouPNB,  V.  Lat.  To  Bummon.  7159.  6989, 43L 
SoMPNoua,  n.  An  officer  employed  to  summon  delinquents 

to  appear  in  Ecclesiastical  oourts,  now  called  an  Appari- 
tor.   See  his  Chabactbb,  ver.  685— 67a 
Sown,  n.  Sax.    Sand.  15873. 
n.  C.  D.  1147.  seems  to  signifle  «  toundit^f  Unti 

from  the  Fr.  Sonde. 
SoNOB,  n.  Sax.    A  mesBsge.  4606.   5469.    Geddet  ionde. 

4943.  13149.    ^liat  God  has  sent ;  God's  gift 
Son B,  adv.  Sax.    Soon.  12008, 4. 

n.  Sax.  A  son.  79.  338.  SowBa,  pL  10343. 

SoitKXN,  part.  pa.  of  Sms, «.  Sax.    Sunk.  R.  5113. 

SoirxB,  n.  Sax.  The  Sun.  1611.  8584. 

BoNwrsH.  adj.  Sax.    Like  the  Sun,  T.  tv.  738<    See  ver. 

11971,  8. 
Soon,  adj.  Sail    Foul  with  soot  14838. 
Sop,  fi.  Fr.    a  piece  of  bread  dipped  ii^  any  sort  of  liquor. 

336.  9717.  He  toke  a  soppx.  Con/.  Am.  104. 
BoPMiin,  n.  Fa.    Ga.  A  sophism,  a  subtle  fallacy.  7681. 

108U& 
SoftK,  ff.  Fb.    Ettorer.  To  soar.    T.  1. 671. 
80KT.  n.  Fr.    Chance ;  dfKtiny.  84G.  T.  ii.  754. 
80RTB0,  pa.  t.  of  SoBT,  V.  Fa.    Allotted.  T.  v.  1888, 
SoawB.  n.  Sax.    Sorrow.  1821.8884. 
Soar,   a<^.   Sax.    BorrowfuL   3618,  9.    Sorp  grace.  638a 

Misfortune.    See  Gbacb,  and  With. 
SoTB,  n.  Sax.    Soot  T.  iii.  laoa 

SwoTB,  adj.  Sax.    Sweet  3805.  3691. 

n.  Fr.    a  fool.  F.  L.  101. 

80TBO, part  pa.  Fr.    Fooled;  besotted.  16809. 

SoTBL,  a4j.  Fa.    Subtle ;  artfully  contrived.  1056. 

SoTH,  a<(/.  Sax.  Trae.  4355.  Certain.  3885.  Bctbbr,  camp.  d. 

15688. 

SoTHLY,  adv.  1523.  1627.  118a  1201.  TVuly. 

BoTHB,  n.  Sax.    Truth.  3922.  65ia 

SoTHPABtKBaa,  n.  Sax.    Truth.  17344. 

SoTRBRirB,  adj.  Sax.    Southern.  17S53L 

SoTBNBsa, n.  Sax.    Truth;  reality.  157891 

SoTH-BAW,  n.  Veracity ;  true-saying.  R.  612S. 

BouDAR,  n.    A  Sultan ;  any  Mahometan  Sovenlgn.  4697. 

Bee  D'Herbelot,  In  v.  Soltban. 
80UDANNB88B,  n.    The  wife  of  a  Sultan.  477& 
SouoBD,  parL  pa.    See  the  note  on  ver.  13509.    Bowdb- 

MBTBU    Contolidum.  Prompt  Parv. 
SovBRAixB,  aty.  Fr.    Excellent ;  in  a  high  degree.  15215. 
SovBRAnvLV.  adv.  Above  alL  lA36a 
SouKB,  V.  Fr.    To  suck.  4155. 
SoiJKBD,  part  pa.  832a 

SouLBD,  part  pa.  Bax.    Endued  with  a  souL  15797* 
SouN,  n.  Fa.    Sound ;  noise.  7815.  18487> 
SouNOB,  V.  Sax     To  make  sound ;  to  heal.  An.  245i.    v.. 

neut.    To  grow  sound.  B.  K.  298. 
BouBTB,  V.  Fr.    To  sound.  567.     At  fir  at  tounetk  into 

honettee.  13973.     As  far  as  is  conaooant  to  h.     That 

touneUt  unto  gentiUeete  oflove.  10831.  That  is  oonaooant 

to  g.  0. 1. 
SouNiNO,  part.  pr.  277. 309L 
SouPB,  V.  Fr.    To  sup ;  to  take  the  evening-meal.  115S9. 

SoupBV,  pL  10611. 
SouPBR,  M.    Supper  ;  the  evenlng^meaL  35a  10604 
BouPLB,  adj.  Fa.    Supple;  pliant  SOS. 
Bouana,  v.  Fr.    To  xiaa.  P.  U6,  coL  1 ,  L  66. 
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Boom, II.    A rte;  a npid  Meant  7fiS0.  3.  F.  U.  SS. 

Theworoeofattraunofwatar.  7V5. 
Soima,  n.  Lat.    A  ooblar.  3009. 
Sovrs,  V.  Lat.  To  wtw.  T.  U.  IfOI.  &  It  was  nioal,  and  indeed 

meemujt  formerly  to  tew  letteia,  when   tliey  ware 

written  upon  parchment.  But  the  praotioe  continued  lon( 

after  the  invention  of  p^per. 

V.  Sax.    Toeow.  173«0,7- 

fiowaaa,  n,  pi.  fiorea ;  Buck*  In  their  fourth  year.  Dn.  4Sa 
Sraii  M  BWB.  adj,    T.  IIL  1671.  eeeme  to  ■Ignifle  QuiU  tuv  ; 

but  irAy  It  doee  ao»  I  cannot  pracend  to  aay. 
apAMNusiifo,  n.  Fa.  Etpantmitumfmi,    The  full  hlow  of 

a  Slower.  R.9833> 
BPAaa.  a.  Sax.    To  refrain.  7017-  L.  W.  8S9I. 
BrAasra,  «9p.  m.  S  p«r«.  pL  «»19l  7004. 
SPAaANoa,  ^ri,  pr.    Sparing ;  nigtardly.  R.  MA 
SPAaflAUK,  n.  Sax.    A  H>arrow-hawk.  IMKS. 
SPAaaa,  a  Sax.    A  wooden  bar  902. 
SPAnaaD,  Tfari.  pa.    Barred ;  bolted.  R.  3390. 
SPAaraa.  n.  Sax.    An  ax.  or  halberd.  R.  fl07&    See  0a 

CangOp  in  t.  SPAara.  Sxcuaia  Danica. 
SPBcaa.  N.  p<.  Fa.    Bttrta,  or  kinda  30IA. 
Spbox.  v.  Fa.    To  dlapatch.  Bo.  ▼.  pr.  4,  & 
SPKDarui..  tuHf.  ElToctaaL  Bo.  iv.  pr.  4.  v.  pr.  4. 
BPBKTAaxx..  n.  Fa.  Lat.    A  apyinf  glaaa.  8785. 
Spau..  n.  Sax.    Sport ;  play.  43ftS.    See  the  note.— Tale,  or 

hiatory.  13821. 
BpaifCB,  N.  Fa.  Detpenct.    A  atore-room  for  wine,  or  vio- 

tuala.  7fiI3. 
Bpaaa,  a.  Fa.    A  q>here.  11MB. 

N.  Sax.    a  apear.  S719* 

SpaaxD.  R.  S099.    Spaaaan.  T.  t.  ftSl.  aa  Sparr^ 

Bpsaife,  n.  Fa.  Oa.    Seed.  1401& 

SptcxD.  028.  0017.    See  the  note.    I  havo  rinoe  met  with  a 

paaaane.  In  which  ipieed,  applied  to  comdeneet  aeema  to 

aignifle  ntee,  serupHtau*.   Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Mad 

Lover.  Act  3.  When  Cteaatte  olTera  a  puree,  the  PrietUa 

aaya» 

•*  Fy !  DO  corruption 

C/«.  Take  it ;  it  la  youn ; 

lie  not  80  spiced .-  it  la  mod  gold ; 

And  goodneaa  la  no  gall  to  the  oonadence.** 

Spicaa.  P.  148,  col.  1, 1-  SO.  aa  Speees. 
BptLLa,  V.  Sax.     To  waate ;  to  throw  away.  17102.— To 
*lleatioy.  648a— v.  nnit.    To  perish.  3007.  .U3S. 
I^aa.  n.    A  atake.  T.  ii.  133&  a  corruption  probably  of 

Sptre.  Sax. 
Spiaan.    See  then,  on  Ter.  13733. 

SpiToua,  o^/.  Fa.    De*piUux.    Angry ;  q>ightfuL  R.  9791 
SprrouaLV,  iMfr.    Angrily.  3476  5805. 
BpLAia,  V.  Fa.  DeJtplvier.    To  unfold.  B.K.  33. 
Spons.  fi.  Sax.    A  spoon.  10916. 
SpONWB,  pa.  t.  of  Spinnx,  r.  Sax.    Bpim.  T.  ilL  735. 
Spoaa,  a.  Sax.    A  apur.  £605. 
Spoawa.  V.  Sax.   To  strike  the  foot  againat  any  thing.  4278. 

T.  It  797. 
SPOUBAiLa,  n.  Fr.    Marriage.  7991.  8O5&1 
Spray,  u.  Sax.    A  twig,  or  q»rig.  13700. 
SpaarNT,  part.  pa.  of  SpaxNoa,  v.  Sax.    Sprinkled.  4042. 

13570L 
SniiNOOLDe,  n.  pi.  Fa.  Etpringalie.    Machlnea  for  oaatlng 

atoneaand  arrowic  R.  4191.  SeeDuCangdin  v.  Muacavri  a. 
SqPAMKa,  a.  pi.  Lat.    Soalea.  162S7. 
SquATUOua  3337.    See  the  note. 
SQUiaa,  a.  Pa.  A  aquire.  See  hia  CnAaAcraa,  ver.  79—100. 

. •    V.    To  attend  aa  a  aqaire.  5687. 

Bquiaaia.  a.    A  number  of  aquirea.  IO607.    And  alle  tker 

BQUiaaia.  P.  L.  941.    And  nf  hie  aqciaaia  ffentiUe  mten 

auhUM.    Ibid.  S80. 
Stack,  pr.  n.    Statiua,  the  Roman  poet  9S96. 
STAOca,  n.  Sax.    A  atack  of  wood,  die.  P.  lOS.  coL  1,  L  19. 

pa.  U  of  Stick,  v.  Sax.    Stuck.  R.  456. 

STAPr-auNO.  13758.  means,  1  auppoae,  a  aling  faatened  to  a 

ataff.    Lydgate  in  hia  Trag.  30.  h.  dcaorlbea  David  aa 

armed 

*'  With  a  aTAPra  aLvaoB,  wyde  <^plate  and  mayk." 
STAxaa,  V.  Sax.    To  stagger.  L.  W.  9676. 
Stajjcx,  v.  Sax.    To  atep  slowly.  8401.    Fttl  thffeljf  {fan  he 


aTALKK.  L.  W.  17791  And  to  Ike  bedde  he  KKAuccm  etpUe. 

Cunf.  Afn.  Si. 
STALKBa.  a.  pL  Sax.    The  upright  pieceaof  a  ladder.  3690. 
STAuair,  STAMia,  a.  Fa.  Betamine.  AaortofwooUcndoch. 

P.  171.  col.  2. 1.  is.    L.  W.  234a 
Stant  for  SrAWDBTB.  3677.  3605. 
STAapa,  jMi.  t  of  STxava.    Died.  935.  14141. 
STAkK,  iM^  Sax.    Stiir.  etout.  0332:  14376. 
STAauNOBB,  a.  pL  Pence  of  aterling  money.  19941.  Sec  ver. 

19864. 
Btaunchx,  r.  Fa.    To  atop ;  to  aatiafi&  Bo.  iii.  pr.  3w  m.  3. 
SraLS,  a.  Sax.    A  handle  3783L 

STXLUpra,  V.  Lat.    To  make  a  atar.    L.  W.  KSw    F.  it  78. 
Sraara.  0.  Sax.    To  ceaae  ;  to  deeiat  909. 
BTaaTaa.jNirC.  pa.  2970. 
Stbpx.  adjf.  201.  755.  aeema  to  be  uaed  in  the  aniae  of  deep; 

ao  that  epen  etepe  may  aignifle  epee  ennk  deep  in  the  head. 
Braaa.  r.  Sax.    To  atir.  1228QL 

Sraaa.  a.  Bax.  A  yonng bullock.  2151 A  rudder.  486B>  S*^ 

BTxaaLBa,  a4f.  Sax.    Without  a  mdder.  41tfi6i 

BraaasMAW.  a.  Sax.    A  pilot.  F.  i.  436. 

SraaNa.  a.  Sax.    A  rudder.  F.  i.  437. 

Sraaaa,  a4f  Sax.    Fierce ;  crueL  9612. 

Sraaaa,  a.  Sax.    A  atar.  2069L 

Sraar,  a.  Sax.    A  leap.  At  a  eterL  1707.    Immediataly. 

BraaTK,  pa.  U  of  SraaTK,  v.  Sax.  Leaped.  1168a  beaped]; 

ran  away.  T.  iv.  93L 
SraaTiNO.  parf.  pr.    Leaping  nimbly.  1504. 
SxaaTuao,  aa  SraaTtao.    L.  W.  1202.  1739l 
SraaTs,  «p.  Sax.    To  die;  to  periah.  12790. 
SravaN.  a.  Sax.    Voice ;  aound.  2564.  IS297.— A  tima  of 

performing  any  action,  previously  fixed  by  meaaagn, 

order,  aummona,  ftc.  At  uneet  eteven.  1596.  Without  aay 

previoua  appointment  Thep  eetten  steven.  43BL    They 

appointed  a  time. 
Braara,  a  Fa.  A  email  pond  for  flah.  351.— A  amaU  cloaeC 

T.  ilL  602.  6091    BrawM,  pi.  Stowa,  baudy-hooaea.  I2399l 
eraTa,v.  Sax.    Toaacend.    T.  ^L3l5bw 
Sravaiia,  a.  pt.  Sax.    Stalra.    T.  L.  L  315.  h^ 
STtaaoaaa.  adj.    Stubborn.  G038.  6il9. 
Snxa.  V.  Sax.    To  atick ;  pieroa  2^48. 
Stilk,  a.  Sax.     A  aet  of  atepe,  to  paaa  fram  one  fieid  to 

another.  Bp  elite  and  eke  bp  etrete.  19688.   Bretywiiere; 
'    in  town  and  country. 
BTiLLAToaia,  n.  Fa.    A  atlll.  ie04a 
Sri  LUC,  affj.  Sax.    Quiet.  11782. 
Stithb,  a.  Sax.    A.n  anvlL  2088. 
Snvx*!.  6914.  aa  Sraaraa. 

SroaLa-ooua.  4349l    A  goooe  fad  on  atnbMcinvunda. 
Srocxao,  part.  pa.  Confined.  T.  ill.  381. 
SroLa,  n.  Fa.     Lat.    Part  of  the  ecelealaatlcal  baWt 

worn  about   the  neck.    9577>    See   Du  Canfa*   in  v. 

810LA.  2. 
—    ■  ,  a.  Sajl    a  atooL  5870. 


BroaoKN,  part.  pa.  of  8T0NOB,or8TAHDC.  r.  Sax.  I 

Stont,  for  Stondkth.  3931. 

SroPBN,  part  pa.  of  Stkpb.  r.  Sax.  Stepped ;  advanced. 

9388.  14827. 
SToaa.  10241.    Seethenote^ 

a.  Fa.    To  atock.  or  furnish,  13203. 

n.  Any  thing  laid  up  for  uae.    Hence  tha  pbraae.  ti> 

tell  no  store  of  a  thing.  5785.  15160.  meana,  lo  caniaKr  ii 


asf^fno  use  or  importane*. 

SroaiAi,,  adi-  Fa.    Historical ;  true.  31791 

BroRvaif,  pa.t.p^.  of  BraavB.  12890. 

Stot,  a.  Sax.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  6I7. 

Stotx,  a.    A  speolee  of  weasel ;  ■  a  polecat  7212. 

SrouNO.  a.  Sax.  A  moment ;  a  abort  vpaca  of  flase.  12)4 
4005.  In  a  stound.  3690.  On  a  sodden,  /a  efefmud.  R 
1733.  should  probably  he  In  a  slovnd.    The  Qrig.    Fa 


haa  tanlosL  BroCNOBa,  pi.    Timea; 

iii.  1758. 
BrouMOBMBLB,  adv.  Momentarily ;  every  monMDt  R,  83M- 

T.  V.  674. 
BroupBM.  14827.  ahould  probably  be  Stopkk. 
SrouaB,  a.  Sax.    Fight;  battle.  14376>  T.  lU.  1066. 
SraAxa,  v.  Sax.    To  proceed  direotl}'.  Du.  I31S.  Btratekea. 

Stricken.  Tra<f«re.  Klliah. 
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fofUNOs,  a<(^  Fk.    Foreign.    )(MOA — ^Uncommon.  I038I. 

He  made  it  strange.  3SfJ8.  11538.    He  made  it  a  matter 

of  difl&calt7»  or  nicety. 
Straugutb,  pa.  t.  of  BraKccHB,  v.  Sax.  Stretched.  S918. 

Con/.  Am.  184. 
Bnut,  H.  Sax.    Straw.  89S0. 
Strbtoht,  part.  pa.  of  Strsochs,  v.    Sax.    Stretched. 

Bo.  UL  pr.  I. 
BTRKTKa,  «.  Fr.    To  oonatraln.  15255^— To  press  closely. 

9TRmm,a4f  P">    Strait    Streite  neerd.  lft3B3. 

SrnaMBDKN,  pa.LpLot  BTHSMap  v.  Sax.  Streamed ;  flowed. 
T.  Iv.  »47. 

SraBifEs,  n.  pi.   The  rays  of  the  Sun.  U97. 

Strbnb,  n.  Sax.    Stock ;  race ;  progeny,  8(ii38.  R.  4859. 

STRXNOsBT-rArnisD,  adj.  Endowed  with  the  strongest 
faith.  T.  i.  100& 

Strkpb,  V.  Fr.    To  strip.    R.  6818. 

Strbtb,  n.  Sax.  A  street.  3758.  The  maieier  ttrete.  8904^ 
See  the  not& 

ST;.ms,  n.  Sax.    A  line ;  a  streak.    A  itrike  offiax.  678. 

SntiPB,  n.  Lat.    Btirpe.    Race ;  kindred.  C.It.16. 

V.  10074  as  Strkpr. 

Stroob,  pr.  n,  T.  ▼.  1856.  The  philoeophieal  Strodet  to 
whom.  Jointly  with  the  moral  Ooieert  Chaucer  directs 
bis  Troilus.  was  probably  Ralph  Strode^  of  Merton 
Ckillege,  Oxford.  A.  Wood,  who  had  made  the  antiqui- 
ties of  that  college  a  partifJUlar  object  of  his  enquiries, 
says  only  of  biro,  ■*  Raoulphvs  Stwodb,  de  quo  sic  vetus 
noater  catalogus.  Poeta/Uit  et  vereijleavil  librum  elegia" 
cum  vocat.  Phantaema  Rodulphi.  Clarult  accccLxx." 
Some  of  his  logical  works  are  said  to  be  extant  in  print. 
Venet  1517-  4to.    Tanner,  in  r.  Strooakdm. 

Smop,  pa.  t  of  Strivb,  v.  Fr.    Stnive ;  contended.  1040. 

SnwKDB, n. Sax.    Ashore,  la 

Struthsr.  pr.  n.  a  town  Six  the  North.  4012.  See  the 
note. 

Stroutb.  v.    To  strut.  331A. 

ScBARBO^  r.  pi.  Lat.    Bufiurbs.  16125. 

SuBFL'MTOATioif,  ft.  Lat.  A  species  of  charm  by  smoke. 
V.  iiL  174. 

SvBOBT,  adi.  Fr.    Lat.  Subject.  P.  171,  col.  1, 1. 64. 

SuBLruAToafs,  n.  Fn.  Lat.  A  Tessel  used  by  Chemists  in 
SubUmatioHj  i.  e.  separating  certain  parts  of  a  body,  and 
driring  them  to  the  top  of  the  Tessel,  in  the  form  of  a 
▼ery  ilne  powder.  16261. 

SoBiiTAWCR.  n.  Fr.    The  material  part  of  a  thing.  14809L 

SucKiNY,  n.  Fr.  Bofiqnenie.  A  loose  frock,  worn  over  their 
other  clothes  by  carters,  Ac.  R.  1239. 

Sub,  v.  Fa.    To  follow.  M.  114.  col.  2, 1.  2. 

BvBXOw,  pr.  n.  Suetonius,  the  Roman  historian.  14638. 

SuppisARcs,  fi.  Fr.    SufBciency ;  satisfaction.  492.  8635. 

SuppiBAjrr,  adj.  SuflBcient.  1633. 3551. 

SnoRBD,  part,  pa.  Sweetened  as  with  sugar.  T.  iL  384. 

SuppuB,  V.  Fr.  To  supplicate.  Bo.  iii.  pr.  8l 

SuRcoTB,  n.  Fr.    An  upper  coat,  or  kirtle.  F.  L.  141. 

BiTRpus,  If.  Fr.    a  sarpUoe.  16086. 

SvaqoBDRiB,  fi.  Fr.  Presumption ;  an  overweening  con* 
celt,  P.  156.  col.  1, 1.  50. 172,  col.  2.  L  4. 

SuRRrs,  pr.  n.  Syria.  4554. 

SvRSANURB,  R.  Fr.  a  wound  healed  outwardly  only. 
11425. 

SuRVBANCB.  fi.  Fr.    Superintendanoe.  12029. 

Svspbct,  a4f  Fr.    Suspected.  8417,  8. 

N.  Suspicion.  8781.  12197* 

SusPBcnoir,  n.  Suspicion.  5101. 

SiTBTSR.  n.  Sax.    Sister.    Buhtrbn,  pL  1021.  T.  ill.  734. 

SwA.  adv.  Sax.    So.  4028  4038. 

SwALB.  pa.  <.  of  SwBix,  V.  Sax.   Swelled.  6549. 13490. 

SwAPPB.  V.  Sax.  To  throw  down.  T.  iv.  244.— To  strike 
off.  8462.  15834.— e.  neut.  To  fiUl  down.  8975. 

Swart.  ad(f.  Sax.    Black ;  of  a  dark  colour.  C  D.  1862. 

BwAiTB,  pa.  t.  of  Swbtb,  r.  Sax.    Sweated.  13706.  16028. 

SwBoa.  r.  Sax.    A  violent  motion.  4716.  Bo.  i.  m.  & 

BwRLTB.  V.  Sax.    To  die ;  to  faint.  3703. 

SwBLT.  pa.  f.  1358.  96fla 

SWBRICX    for    SWBRBN,   pL   H.    of  SwBRB,    V.  SAX.     SwORr. 

U.4834. 


SwBTBN,  N.  Sax.    A  dream.  14808.  14928.  SwaTsm.  pL 

14929.    In  ver.  14927.  it  is  written   Swveni*  for  the 

sake  of  the  rime^ 
SwicHB.  a«(f.  Sax.  oormptlon  of  Steilke.  Such.  243.  487* 
SwiNKB.  n.  Sax.    Labour.  188. 

V.  To  labour.  187.  12806: 

SwiRB,  m.  Sax.    The  neok.  R.  32&    It  is  more  oommooly 

written  Swere. 
SwiTHB.  adv.  Sax.    Quickly ;  hnmedlately.  5150.  12730. 
SwtvB,  V.  Sax.    See  Junii  Etymolog.  in  v. 
BwoLOWB.  n.  Sax.    A  whirlpool.  L.  W.  1103. 
SwoNKBN,  parL  pa.  of  Swinck.  4233. 
SwouoH,   n.   Sax.    Sound;  noise.   1961.  3619 -< A  swoon. 

6381.8976. 

T. 

Tabaro.  n.  so.    See  the  quotation  tnm  Spegbt's  Gloss. 

Discourse,  Ac.  n.  6L 
Tablbb.  n.  pi.  Fr.    A  game  so  called.  11212.->ra5ter  ToU- 

tone*.  11585.    See  the  note. 
Tabovrb.  v.  Fr.    To  drum.  L.  W.  354. 
Tachb,  n.  Fr.    A  spot,  or  blemish.  C.  N.  192. 
Taillaqbr.  n.  Fr.    A  collector  of  taxes.  B.  6811. 
Taillb,  n.  Fr.    A  tally ;  an  account  scored  on  a  piece  of 

wood.  572. 
TiKB,  V.  Bax.    To  deliver  a  thing  to  another  person.  5137. 

13334.  15691. 

for  Takbn,  part.,  pa.  1868. 10789. 

Takbl,  n.  Sax.    An  arrow.  106.  R.  1727. 

Talb,  v.  Sax.  To  tell  stories.  G.  D.  103.  ^n<i  namelp  *ehm 

thep  TALXN  longe.  Cot\f.  Am.  27  b. 
n.  Speech  ;   discourse.  Ba  1.  pr.  5.  —  Reckoning ; 

account.    Litel  tale  hath  he  told  ofanp  dreme.  15124.  He 

made  little  account  of  any  dream. 
Tauknt.  n.  Fr.  Desire ;  affection.  5557.  P.  151.  coL  1, 1. 25. 
Talino.  n.  Story-telling.  13364. 
Tavb  for  Taxxn.  C.  D.  888. 
Tapks,  n.  pL  Sax.    Bands  of  linen.  3241. 
Tapinaob.  n.  Fr.    En  tapinois.  Lurking;  sculking about. 

R.  7363.  Conf.  Am.  93  b. 
Tapisxr,  n.  Fb.    a  maker  of  tspestiy.  364. 
Tapitb,  v.  Fr.    To  cover  with  tepestry.  Du.  28a 
Tappx.  m.  Sax.    A  tap.  or  spigot,  which  closes  that  orifice 

through  which  the  liquor  is  drawn  out  of  a  vessel.  3880. 
Tapstbrb,  n.  Sax.    A  teaman,  who  has  the  care  of  a  tap 

In  a  publick-honse.  941.  335&    See  the  n.  on  ver.  20ia 

That  office,  formerly,  was  usually  executed  by  women. 

See  the  Adventure  nf  the  Pardonere  and  the  Tapetere^ 

in  the  Continuation  qf  the  Canterburp  TaUi.     p.  594. 

Ed.Ur. 
Tarb.  pa.  t.  of  Tear,  e.  Sax.    Tore.  Magd.  150. 
Tarob.  r.  Fr.    a  sort  of  shield.  4731  2124. 
Tarb.  n.  Cloth  i^f  Tare.  2162.  Tartarium.  F.  L.  212.    A 

sort  of  silk.    Bee  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Tarbicds,  TABTARmus. 
Tab,  n.  Fr.    A  heap.  1007*  1011. 
Tassrlbo,  part.  pa.  Adorned  with  tassdb  3251. 
Tastb,  v.  Fr.    To  feel.  15971 — To  examine.  L.  W.  1991. 
Tatarwaoobs,  n.pi.R.  7211.  The  Orig.  i»—Toutee  A^ttt^f* 

de  CROTBB.    All  bedagled  with  dirt 
Tavbrnbr,  n.  Fr.    The  keeper  of  a  tavern.  19619. 12641. 
Taurb,  pr.  n.    The  constellation  Taurus.  6195. 9761  • 
Tawb,  n.  Sax.    Tow.  3772. 
Tbchb.  v.  Bax.  To  teach.  310. 
TxiNB.  R.  16693, 7.  1670a  seems  to  signifie  a  narrow,  thin, 

plate  of  metal ;  perhaps  from  the  Lat.  Gr.  Tania. 
TxuPB,  N.  Fr.    Tlmcb  16343. 
Tbnb,  n.  Sax.    Grief.  31(i6.  Co^f.  Am.  140. 

V.  To  grieve ;  to  afflict  T.  L.Ji.  aOB  b. 

Trrcblbt,  Tbrcxll.  n.  Fr.    The  male  hawk.  10618.— The 

male  eagle.  A.  F.  393. 
Tbrinm.  n.ftL  K.  6(U.  Asoriof  singi  -bird,    oaUed  in  F 

Tarin.    See  Cotgrave  in  v. 
Tbbmaoaunt,  pr.  n.  13741.    See  the  notob 
Tbrrbbtrx.  n.  Fr.    Earthly.  92n& 
Tbry,  a4f.  Sax.    Full  of  tears.  T.  Iv.  821. 
Trbtbrbb,  n.pf.  Fr.    Head-pieces.  9501. 
Tbstbs,  n  pU  Lat.  YeaMla  for  assaying  metals.  16286. 
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TncR,  m  n  Tacbb.  R.  ttl7. 
Tbwbix,  n.  Fr.    a  pipe,  or  funaeL  F.  lU.  fiCa 
TsxTORi^  a<V.  Fr.    Ready  at  dtiiif  tafttai  17184.  1796& 
Thacks,  n.  Sax.   Thatoh.  C.  D.  1771* 
— —— ~-  ff.  To  thump ;  to  thwack.  7141. 
Than,  ad*.  Sax.    Qaam.  Lat.  Sia  M2. 
TBAmc,  fi.  Sax.    Thankfnliiea;   good  wiU.  R.  9741.  Im 
TtUMKm—ii  taken  mcir§^^ 

Bn  pliu  grani  OMt,  $oiU  reeeui*    Or(g. 

So  the  phnees,  hit  tkankeit  hir  thankett  (aee  the  n.  on 
Ter.  1628L)  anawer  to  the  French,  fon  ffr^»  ttur  grL 

TRANifs,  Than.  a«(v.  Sax.  Then.  12990. 19884. 

TBAa,  r.  Sax.  impert*  B^oveth.  See  the  n.  on  rer.  4318. 

Tbattx.  That,  jtrmu  d€m»  Sax.  need  ae  a  rtlativt,  10.  698. 
TkatU  Seint  PeUr  had.  So  thle  rerae  should  be  written. 
— .Tftot  kt  mifihte.  MS6.  Aa  much  at  he  waa  able ;  Qtiotf 
poluiU—lt  ia  •omotlmee  put,  not  inelegantly,  for  the 
tami.  See  Tvr.  194.  With  grit,  awo  that  the  Jlnest  af 
the  Umd.  ver.  348.  (If  Jteh  amd  Jteeh,  and  that  w 
pUnteaui.  rer.  3ftl7.  Shot  faU  a  rain^  anj>  that  «o  letM 
arid  wtod.    See  alao  Ter.  583  3838.  9280. 

Thatts,  That,  eemy.  Sax.    Qiujd.  Lat.  131.  996. 8. 

Tbi,  prtp.  urt.  Sax.  See  the  Eeaay,  Ac.  p.  xxit.  The  when 
prefixed  to  oiOteliMr,  or  advtrbt^  in  the  eomparatifte 
degru,  ia  generally  to  he  oonaidered  aa  a  oormptlon  of 
py,  whioh  was  oommonly  pat  by  the  Saxona  for  baiD) 

the  aMa«ve  ea.  ting,  of  the  art  )>at:,  naed  aa  a  pronoun. 
Tarn  merier,  718.  Bo  tdgti4t.  Thx  more  merp,  801.  Eo 
latioret.  Of  the  same  oonstroction  are  the  phrases— 
Tet/are  thep  tub  tterte,  434flL  Yet  fare  I  never  thx  beU 
7A33. 

When  the  is  repeated  with  a  second  comparatiTe,  either 
adj.  or  adv.  the  first  (A«  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense 
of  the  Lat.  Quo,    See  Ter.  A9S5. 

The  vwre  It  brsnneth,  the  wtore  it  hath  desire 

To  consome  eveiy  tlitaig. 

— — ^e  magie—eo  wuMfit And  ver.  RS88l 

And  ay  the^rther  that  she  was  in  age. 
The  more  trevie  (if  that  it  wers  pcnsSue) 
She  was  to  him  in  love  and  mora  peaible. 

Sometlniea  the  first  the  Is  omitted,  as  in  the  phrases.  Ever 
lenger  the  werte*  3870.  Ever  tenger  the  more.  8563.  See 
P.  170,  ooL  1,  L  30.  For  oertea.  if  a  man  hadde  a  dedly 
wound,  ever  the  lenger  that  hetarled  to  warishe  himself, 
the  more  wold  it  onrnipi-«nd  also  the  wound  wold  be 
the  merte  Ibr  to  hole. 

—^  V.  Sax.    To  thrireii    See  the  n.  eo  Ter.  S889L 

Trbdomb,  n.  S4X.    Thrift ;  success.  1333S. 

TsBrxLV,  a4f'  Sax.    Like  a  thief.  L.  W.  1779. 

Tbbnnbs,  Tmbnitb,  adv.  Sax.    Thence.  M6&  6793i 

Thbhnbsvomth,  adv.  Sax.  From  thenne^fbrUL  13408. 
From  that  time  forward. 

Trbodomas,  pr.  n.  8504.    Bee  the  note. 

Tbbopnbast,  pr.  n.  9170.  See  the  Diaoonrse,  he.  n.  19. 
and  the  n.  on  ver.  9179. 

Tmbb,  adv.  Sax.  Thera,  In  that  plaoe ;  la  frsqoently  naed 
in  the  sense  of  JThere.  7348.  7S7a  19060. 
Thbb,  in  composition,  signifiea  thtUt  without  faielndtng 
any  idea  of  place.  See  Hxbb.  Therabouten.  930i  T%er- 
again,  7070.  Therb^ome.  9038.  Tkerbg.  7786.  TRer- 
fore.  777'  TAcryVo.  R.  4941.  TheryatiM.  R.855A.  Ther- 
of'  SJ^1<  Theron.  161.  Therto.  153.  Therwith,  3780. 
ThenoithaO.  Sn. 

TaBwaa  n.  pi.  Sax.    Mannera ;  qualltiea  8988. 9418. 

Tbidbb,  adv.  Sax.     Thither,  to  thatplaoe.  1968. 

Thidkrwaro.  adv.  Sax.    Toward  that  plaee^  9539. 

Triucb,  a4f.  Sax.    This  same^  that  same.  5600. 5756L 

Thirkb,  v.  Sax.  To  oonsidtf.  19S61.  It  is  very  ftequenily 
used  as  an  hnper tonal  in  the  pr.  and  pa.  t.  in  the  sense 
of  Bbrmbtr,  or  Sbbmbd.  Me  thif^teth,  3170.  Him  think- 
eth.  3614.  Him  thoughte.  966.  Hire  thoughte.  9838.  How 
thinketh  gou  f  7786.    Hem  thoughte.  8289. 

Trinnb,  ad).  Sax.  Slender:  snrwlL  9556L  A  Vkinne  imagi^ 
nation.  Bo.  iii.  pr.  3.  Tenui  imagine.  A  thinme  tmtpi- 
don.    Bo.  iiL  pr.  19.    Temti  tntpieione. 


TaimLB, «.  SAX.  To  picroe  thnrngh.  9719. 

This,  pron.  deamuL  Sax.  ia  someClmea  pat  for  the  pee- 

poeltiTe  article.  19819l    Thibb,  pL  4a42.  llSOg. 
Tmo,  prep.  art.  pi.  Da.  Sax.  used  aa  a  dcmanstratire  pen- 
noun.    Thoee.    2315.  93.vaL  19183:  IL  114.  eoL  9,  L  42. 
TRO^odv.  Sax.    Then.  2914.  930& 
TuoLB.  V  Sax.    To  sotfer.  7198.    And  what  mUck^  amd 

male  eate  Chritt  for  man  tbolxo.  P.  P.  65  bi 
Tborb:  R.  1858  ia  put  for  Thbbb,  tar  the  aaka  of  the 

rime. 
Thortb,  n.  Sax.    A  TiUagv.  8075-  17393. 
Thovobtbw.  pa.  I.  pf .  of  Thirkb.  v.  Sax.  7619. 
Trball,  n.  Sax.    A  slare,  or  vUhdn.    P.  168.  ooL  1.  L  49. 
THRAI.LB,  V.  To  enslavA.    T.  iL  773. 
Thrabtb,  pa.  t  of  Tbrbstb.  19194. 
TRRBi>4AaB,«4^.  Sax.    Having  the  thrsada  bare,  the  nap 

being  worn  away.  16358. 
Thbbmotb.  Du.  376.  should  be  written,  in  two  words.  Ckr« 

mote,  aa  in  the  BodL  MSS.  Mot.  fi.FB.ia  explained  by 

CotgraTe  to  eignifle^  among  other  thingib  the  mate  wind- 
ed bg  a  hnnttnum  on  hit  heme. 
Tbbbpb,  v.  Sax.    To  eaU.  1621M. 
TURB8TB,  V.  Sax.    To  thrust  9614.  9877. 
Trbbbwdld,  n.  Sax.    A  threshold.  3482.  m6L 
Trbbtb.  9.  Sax.    To  threaten.  L.  W.  754. 
Thbxttbnb.  nuut.  Sax.    Thirteen.  784U 
Thbiddb,  adJ.SAJL.    Third.  1465.9273. 
Tbrjb,  Tbbub,  adv.  Sax.    Thrice.  63. 564.  T.  iL  89.  1S8Sl 
Thriixbo  for  Truulbd,  pa.  t  of  Tbibuu  R.  7638. 
Thrjbob,  v.  Sax.    To  thrust  R.  7419i  T.  It.  88. 
THUBTB,pe.  t  of  Thrbbtb.    T.  UL  U80. 
Thronqb,  pa.  t  of  TmuROX.    10997. 
THRopBsforTRoaPBB.   A.  F.350. 
Trbostsi.,  n.  Sax.    A  thrush.  13609. 
Throw,  n.  Sax.    Timcw    But  a  throw.  5373.    Bai  m  little 

while,    if  nyiJbroiB.  14149.    Any  ivaoe  of  tinae. 

a  throw.  16409.    Many  times. 
Thrust  for  Thurbt,  r.  Sax.    Thirst  R.  5713. 
Thbvstt  for  Trvrbtv,  adj.  Sax.    Thirsty. 
Tbuhoh,  prep.  Sax.    Through.  9614.  8.— By 

1330,1. 
Trcrohfarb,  n.  Sax.    A  passaca.  2848. 
THini«Bovr,  prep.  Sax.    Thronghout;  quite  thxoQch.l4lBB. 

9S681 
Tbvrbok.  fi.  Sa&    ThehoMafaihip.  p.  1M,ooI.1.  L54. 

See  the  note. 
Thwitbl,  n.  Sax.    A  whittle ;  CuUeOut.  3931. 
TawnrxR,  part  pa.    Chipped  with  a  knila ; 

R.  933.    Bien  doU.    Orig. 
TiDDB,  part,  pa,  of  Tidb,  v.  Sax.    Happened. 

never  have  tidde  to  fairt  a  grace,    T.  L  908. 

fortune  should  nerer  have  happened  to  thee. 
TiDira,  n.  10962.    Seethenote. 
Tikbl,  a4i'  Sax.    Unoertoin.  3498. 
Tu..  prep.  Sax.    To.  £067- 9966.    Hire-UU.  I0B19. 
TiMBxeTBRB,  R.  R.  7691  is  supposed  by  Lye^  (£lp<»>  Ling. 

Angl.  in  ▼.)  to  mean  the  nnie  with  Tombtttere.    The 

Orig.  Frenoh  haa  been  quoted  abore  in  t.  SuaxtocBa. 

which  Chaucer  has  thus  imitated. 

There  wot  many  a  timbestere 
And  taHourtt  that,  J  dare  wtt 
Teouthe  Mr  craft  full  parJlUg. 
The  timbrae  upfuU  tuUiUg 
Thel  catten,  and  hent  hem  full  q/l 
Upon  a  finger  fakre  and  toft. 
That  thei  ne  failed 


i 


SotnSr 


To  lor. 


AccordiBg  to  this  description,  R  shonld  rather 

a  Timbettere  was  a  woman,  (sse  the  n.  on  ver.  9Q!UL) 

pUid  trieks  with  ttvtbrtt,  haaone  of  aome  aort  or  otlker. 

throwing  them  up  into  the  air,  and  oatchinc  theaa 

single  finger ;  a  kind  of  Balanoe-mis' 

TiMBRBB.  n.pt  Fa.  R.  779.  Baaona.    See 

TiPBi^  n.  Sax.    A  tippet  3951. 

TiPPBn,  part,  pa.  Headed ;  oorered  at  tho  tip^  or 

7319.7329. 
Tip  rooN,  a.  pi.  Sax.    Tiptoes ;  the  eslieniitiea  oC  tls» 

15313. 
Tmx,  V.  Fr.    To  pluck ;  to  feed  vpon,  in  the 
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hirdaof  prqr.    T.  L  7W>    fi»r  Ufk*  turn  that  m  ifothankt 

TVRBTB.      C'OI^.^M.  132.  b. 

TknuB,  n.  Fm.    AiiblMnd.    T.  tl.  0301 
Tns  for  Tiomi.    T.  1.  334.    Hi4>paieUi. 
TiTBiuKO.  n.  Sax.    Courtship.    T.  IL  1744. 
Tmcx.n,  ndj.  Sax.    Without  tttia.  1717^- 
TiTBB  LiTiin,  pr,  n.  1193&    L.  W.  1681.    Th«  Bomju  his- 
torian. 
TtK  adv.  Sax    Too.  877'  988. 
—  prep.  8«x.    To  day.   77M.  7891.    On  thU  day.     To 

MoriM.  78&  161 S.    On  the  nHinow,  tht  foUoming  day. 

To  pert.  8780.  T.  IIL  842.  F.  1.  84.    In  tkU  year. 

To,  in  composition  with  ▼orba,  ia  ganerally  angmantao 

tive.  S611.  The keimeo theyroBKW%n aiufTO-«RRXoa,  L  ew 

bewo  and  cut  to  pleoca.  86131  The  bone$  ihejf  To-aanTB, 

i.  e.  braak  in  pieces.    Ti>-Bao«rsiv.  9893.    To-OAaBBO.  T. 

iL  64a   Much  bmieed.   To>bbnt.  12036.  Rent  in  pieces. 

To-awnncB.  19453.  Labour  greatly.— ^ometinica  the  adv. 

Aix  la  added.    Al-to-bbnt.  14967.     AL^TO-aHAiui.    R. 

18S6.    Bntlrely  out  to  pieces.    Ai.i..TD-aBBirr.  /Md.  19U3. 

Entirely  ruined. 
ToroRK,  ToiORXit,  prep.  Sax.    Beforei  M.  113,  ool.  1, 1. 66. 
TooiTHBBs,  adv.  Sax.    Together.    T.  It.  1399. 
Told,  jm  I.  of  TBLk,  v.  Rax.    Accounted.  14404. 
ToMFXiiTBaB,  n.»hX.    A  dancing-woman  T.  L.  iL  326.  b. 
ToMbBsranBa,  pL  19411.    See  the  note. 
TojiKons  T.  it  1201.  should  be  written  as  two  wordft    To 

wude,  or  to  medea,  according  to  the  Saxon  naage,  aigniflea 

/or  reufard,  in  return, 
TojfB,  n.  pL  Sax.    Toea.  14868.  F.  liL  938. 
To.vKB-eaBT,  adj.    Of  the  oiroumferenoe  of  a  ton.  1996. 
TooB,  n.  pL  13337.  as  Tonb. 

ToRKTBs,  n.  pL  Fb.    Rings.    See  the  note  en  ver.  2154. 
Torkb,  9.  Fa.    To  turn.  2390.    The  devil  out  of  hi*  ikinne 

Him  tome  I  16742.    Hay  the  devil  turn  hfan,  inside  out ! 
ToBNXo,  part,  pa,  16639. 
ToKTUoro,  a4j-  Fa.    Oblique ;  winding.  ^29L 
ToTRLBB.  n.    A  whisperer.  L.  W.  353. 
ToTSLAR.  Sueurro.  Prompt.  Parv. 
ToTTT.  ad}.  Sax.   Dizxy.  4251. 
Touen,  adj.  Sax.    Difficult.    And  maheth  it  Aitt  tough. 

13309.    And  takes  a  great  deal  of  paina    Or  make  it 

tough.  T.  T.  101.   Or  take  pains  about  it.    See  also  T.  11. 

1025.  ill.  87.    And  make  it  neither  tough  ne  queinL   Du. 

531.    Made  no  difficulty  or  strangeness 

At  be  it  ye  mak^  it  never  aa  tewchef 
To  wte  your  iabour  is  in  vane. 

MS.  Maitland.     The  mowminff  maiden. 
Will.  Sioane  nutkit  teonder  tewehe. 

Ibid.   PobtU  to  tko  play.    St  SI. 

TouoHT,  a<y.  Sax.    Tight.  7849. 

Tour,  n.  Fa.   A  tower.  1032. 

TouHKBT,  n.  R.  4164.  should  be  written  Tourette,  as  in  MS. 

Hunter.    A  turret,  or  small  tower. 
Tout,  h.  The  backside.  3810.  3851. 
ToWAiL,  n.  Fr.    a  towel.  14663. 14671. 
TowARDBs,  prep.  Sax.    Toward.  12640. 
Tow  XL,  n.  7730.  is  perhaps  put  for  Tbwbl;  a  pipe 

fundament. 
Tracb,  n.  Fr.    a  track,  or  path.  176.— A  train.  L. 
Tbadv,  pa.  I  of  Trbad.  v.  Sax.    Tnid.  15184. 
TBAGBToim,  n.  F.  ilL  187.  bs  Trbobtovb. 
Traib,   v.  Fr.    To  betray.  F.  i.  390. 
Trajs,  fi.  pL  Fa.  Traits.     The  traces,  by  which  horses 

draw.  9141.  T.  L  289. 
TRAMiaaKMB.  pr.  n.    A  kingdom  in  Africa.    See  the  n.  on 

Tcr.  57- 
Trawbmkwb,  v.  Fb.    To  tnmsform.  fl26l.  T.  ir.  467. 
Trappurxs,  n.  pi.  Barb.  Lat.    The  cloths,  with  which 

horses  wrre  coTered  fur  parade^  2501.    See  Du  Cange,  in 

▼.  Trappatuba. 
Tbabrbo,  part.  pa.   Betrayed.  R.  323L 
Tratb,  n.  7164.     See  the  note^    Bp.  Douglas  ftre||iently 

uses  Trat  for  an  oldu^man.  JRn.  m.  416.  in  vultue  eeee 

trana/ormat  aniles — he  renders, 

And  hir  in  eehape  tran^formyt  of  one  traL 
See  also,  pi  96,  28.  auld  trat-Hmd  p.  122,361 


Tbatb,  n.  Fb.  TravaiL  A  franie,  in  which  farrien  pat  un- 
ruly horses.  3282. 

Tbb,  n.  Sax.  A  trse;  wood.  5682.  Criites  tre.  3765.  The 
Cross. 

Trbchour.  n.  Fb.    a  cheat  R.  6306. 7168. 

Trbdb-podlb,  n.    A  treader  of  hens ;  a  cook.  13951. 15457. 

Tbbobtour,  n.    See  the  a.  on  ver.  11453. 

TRBirrHAirr,  part.  pr.  Fr.    Cutting.  3998. 

Trbntal,  n.    See  the  n.  on  yer.  7996. 

Trrpbobt,  n.  Fr.  A  military  engine.  R.  62791  See  Du 
Cango,  In  ▼.  Tbbbdcbbtum. 

TaxasB,  n.  Fr.  An  artificial  lock,  or  gathering  of  hair. 
1051.    See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Tbica,  Trbcia. 

Tricshbd.  parU  pa.    ORthered  in  a  trees,  or  tresses.  5696. 

TRxaaooR,  n.  An  instrument  used  in  tressing  the  hair ;  or 
an  ornament  of  it,  when  tressed.  B.  568.  3717.  See  Dn 
Cange,  in  t.  Trrssorium. 

Trbtablb.  adj'  Fb.  Tractable.  P.  161,  coL  1, 1.  67.  L.  W. 
411. 

Trbtk,  v.  Fr.    To  treat ;  todiscourseb  10534. 

Trbtrb,  n.    Treaty.  9506. 

Tbxtib,  ft.    Treaty.  T.  It.  64. 670. 

adj.  Fb.    Long  and   well  prcqiortiftmed.   159.  R. 

1016.  1216. 

Trbwb,  n.  Fb.    A  tmcew  T.  It.  1319. 

.: adj.  Sax.    True,  faithful.  2237.  3706. 

Trbwb-lotb,  n.  3602.  See  the  notA.  Since  which  Mr. 
.SteeToos  has  Tery  obligingly  suggested  to  me,  that  there 
Is  a  herb  called  True-love,  according  to  Gerard,  in  his 
Herbal.  Ed.  1597.  p.  328.  '*  Hrrba  Paris.  One-berrie, 
or  ho'be  ?>«««•  tooe— at  the  Tery  top  whereof  come  forth 
fower  leaves,  directly  set  one  against  another,  in  manner 
of  a  Burgunnion  cross,  oit  a  true  Ioto  knot ;  for  which 
cause  among  the  aunoients  it  hath  been  called  herbe 
True-love."  This  herb,  howeTcr,  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
membrance, is  rather  too  large  to  be  carried  conveniently 
under  the  tongue.— -A  trewetovOt  of  the  seme  or  an  other 
sort,  is  mentioned  in  the  oonclnding  atanxa  of  the  Court 
of  Love. 

Eke  echo  at  other  threw  the  floores  blight. 

The  primerose,  the  violete,  and  the  gold ; 

So  ttian  as  I  beheld  the  royal  sight. 

My  lady  gan  me  sodenly  iMhold, 

And  with  a  trewelove,pHtedntanyafold, 

She  smote  me  throng  the  very  heart  as  bUve, 

And  Venus  yet  I  thanke  I  am  alive. 

Triaclb,  n.  Fr.  corruption  of  Theriaque.    A  remedy,  in 

general.  4899.  1224a 
TatCB,  V.  Sax.    To  thrust  14443L 
Trib,  a4f   13785.  L    Tried  or  refined.  Gloas.  Ur, 
Trill,  v.  Sax.    To  twirl ;  to  turn  round.  10630l 

9.  neut.    To  roU ;  to  trickle.  7446.  13604. 

Trinx,  adj.  Fb.  Triple.  THne  compos.  15513L  The  Trinity. 

SeeCoMPAS. 
Tbippb,  n.  7329L  evidently  means  a  small  piocs  of  cheese. 

Lea  tripes  iTun  fagot.  In  Fb.  are  The  amalleai  atieka  in  a 

faggot.  Cotgravcw 
Tbistr,  v.  for  Tbobtb.  T.  it  247* 
Tbistb,  n.  T.  ii.  1534.  A  poet  or  station  in  hunttaiy.  CoweXL 

This  seems  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  though 

the  etymology  ia  not  so  dear. 
Trompb,  n.  Fb.    A  trumpet  2176.  9513. 
Tbompoub.  n.    A  trumpeter.  9673. 
Troncbouw,  n.  Fa.   A  qpear,  without  a  bead.  2617. 
TnoKB,  n.  Fa.    A  thimiB.  253L  19776. 
Tbophbb,  j»r.  w.  14123.  See  the  note.  It  afterwards  occurred 

to  me  that  the  reference  mig^t  possibly  be  to  the  original 

of  the  Troiluaand  Creaeide,  whliA,  according  to  Lydgate, 

was  called  Trophe ;  (see  the  n.  on  P.  179,  ool.  %  1. 93,  in 

page  200  of  this  edit)  but  I  eannoi  find  any  suoh  passage 

as  is  here  quoted,  in  the  Filottrato. 
Tbotula,  pr.  n.  6250.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  6253. 
Troublb,  a<^.  Fr.    Dark,  gloomy.  8341. 
Trouiilbr,  eomp  d,  R.  7020. 
Trowanoisb.  R.  3954.  for  Tbdabihbb. 
Trowb,  v.  Sax.    To  believe.  7130  7507. 
TiiUAMDfss,  n.  Fb.    Begging.  R.  6664. 
Troanoino.    R.  6791. 
TuixB,  V.  Sax.    To  allure.  4138.    Bee  ver.  5507 
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TuLUtTS,  pr.  n.M,  110,  ooL  I,  L  64.  IL  TnlUiift  Cieeru.  See 

Also  R.  588S.    A.  F.  31. 
TvucKift,  H,  Fr.    a  anrt  of  preofoos  sCoim.    G.  L.  80l 

afij,  Fk.    Turkish.  ffl97.    Se«  the  note. 

TURMBirrwB.  m.  Fb.    Torment  144301. 

TimTKS,  jU.  of  Tvnw,  n.  Sax.  luioa 

TwAiNB.    T.  ill.  5A1.    TiTAT.  79L    Twkt.  1MB6.    Twunk. 

8596.  nuuur.  Sax.    Two. 
TwsrroLO.  u<^  Sax.    Double.  10034. 
TwfBM,  eutv.  Sax.    Twice.  4346. 
TwTOHT,  pa.  L  and  part  of  T«nTCH»  v.  Sax.     Pulled; 

Plucked.  ri4&  10732. 
TwurifXyV.SAx.  Todepart  from  Bplaoek  or  thing.  837. 19364. 
TwnfNCi>,  part.  pa.    Separated.    T.  !▼.  476L 
Twms.  r.  Ba  iiL  m.  8.    Twiretk  aeenie  to  be  the  tranda- 

tion  of  nuurrat ,-  epokeo  of  a  bird. 
Twist,  n.  Sax.    A  twig.  108831 
Ttners,  e.  Sax.    To  twitch ;  to  pull  hard.  10880. 
Twiara,  pa.  t.    Twitched.  9679^ 

V. 

TAumcB,  pr.  n.  A.  F.  872-  Talenda  In  Spain.  OIom.  Ur. 

VAumra,  pr.  n.  eiSS.    See  the  Dlwourw,  4to.  n.  I9l 

TALxaiB.  14fi38.  VALaaiua.  6747.  pr.  n.  YalerluaMaximua. 

▼alurb.  n.  Fa.    Talue.    R.  5230. 

VARfBir.  inf.  m.  V.  Fb.    To  change ;  to  alter.    T.  IL  1691. 

VAaiADNT.  par<.  JOT*.  16643.    Changeable. 

Vasialaob,  fi.FR.-  Valour ;  courage.  .1066.    R.  fi871. 

VAYASotTB,  R.  368.  •  See  the  note. 

Vaumtour.  n.  Fit.    A  boaster.    T.  iL  784. 

Vbcxb,  n.  Ital.    An  old  woman.    R.  4886.  4496. 

Vbinb-rloox,  n.    Blood  drawn  from  a  Tein.  8748. 

yRirDABf.R,  a4f.  Fk.    To  be  sold.    R.  3804. 

Vxitkrir,  n.  Fr.     Hunting.  166.  8310. 

Vbnob,  V.FR.    To  revenge.    M.  119,  ool.  I,  L  08. 

VBNfMB,  H.  Fr.    Prison ;  Tenom.  S7S3. 

VximKTSf  NO,  n.  Fa.    Cupping.  874S. 

Vbb  n.  Lat.    The  Spring.  T.  i.  ]37> 

VBBAMBirr,  adv.  Fr.    Truly.  13643. 

Vbrav,  adj.  Fr.    True.  6786. 

VBRDaaRcaB,  n.  Fr.  Verd  du  grii.  The  rust  of  braai ;  so 
called  from  its  colour,  a  grey  green.  16238. 

Vbmoitb,  n.  Fa.    Judgement ;  sentence.  788.  A.  F.  603. 

Ybrobr,  r.  Fr.    a  garden.  R.  361&  3831. 

VRBiiBtLB,  adj.  Fr.    Of  a  Tcrmilion  colour.  R.  3645. 

Vrrmblbt,  adj.  C.  L.  149.  as  VBaMBiLB. 

Ybrnaob.  9681.    See  the  note; 

Vbbniclr,  n.  687.  diminutive  of  Venm&u.  Fa.  A  copy  in 
miniature  of  the  picture  of  Christ,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  miraculously  imprinted  upon  a  handkerchief, 
preserved  in  the  church  (rf  SL  Peter  at  Rome.  Du  Cange, 
in  T.  Vbronica.  Madox.  Form.  AngL  p.  428.  Tretam. 
Job.  de  NevIU.  an.  1386.  Item  Domino  Arehiepiteopo 
Ebornm/iratri  wuo  I.  vestitftentum  rubeum  de  velvet  cum 
U  verouike  (r.  vertmUu)  in  granie  roiarum  detuper 
brondata  (r.  kroudaia).  It  was  usual  for  persons  return- 
Ing  from  pilgrimages  to  bring  with  them  certain  tokens 
of  the  several  places  which  they  had  visited ;  and  there- 
fore the  Pardoner,  who  is  Just  arrived  from  Rome,  is 
represented  with  a  vemiele,  tewed  upon  kit  eappe.  See 
P.  P.  98.  b. 

An  hundred  amples  on  hpe  hatte  mUe, 

Spgnes  ofSinay  and  theJIee  of  *  Caliee, 

And  many  a  crouch  on  hie  ctoke  and  kapee  of  Rome, 

And  THB  vKRwrcLB  before,  for  men  thouid  knotee 

And  se  bp  hye  tignee^  whom  he  sought  hadde. 

VBRimH,  V.  Fr.    To  varnish.  4147. 

Tbrrb,  n.  Fr.    GUss.  T.  11. 867. 

Vbrstfiour,  n.  Fr.    a  maker  of  verses;  a  poet.  M.  116, 

col.  8, 1.  45. 
VximiLBS,  a4f.    Without  eflBcacy.  T.  ii.  344. 
VaRTix>VB,  adj.  Fr.    Active;  efficacious;  851. 
Ybwbu.,  n.  Fa.  VaUtelte.    Plate  14154.  143ia 
UoLV,  €ulj.  Sax.    Horrid ;  frightful.  8548l 
YfAox,  n.  Fr.    A  Journey  by  sea  or  land.  77.  704. 
VicART,  n.  Lat.    A  vicar.  17333. 
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YiCK.  n.  Fb.    The  newel,  or  nprigfat  centre  of  a  vindiag 

stair-case.  C.  D.  1310. 
Ymrui,  n.  Fa.    The  eve  of  a  festival.  379Lr— The  wake,  or 

watchlngof  a  dead  body.  T.  v.  SOS.  See  the  n.  on ' 
Yioicnt,  n.  Lat.  as  Yioilb.  6138. 
YfLANiB,  n.  Fa.    Any  thing  unbecoming  a  { 

6733^ 
Ymoi.Birr,  a4i.  Lat.    Full  of  wine.  0M9l  751  & 
ViaxLAVB,  n.  Fa.   11960L     '^A  round,  fraemaa's 

Cotgrave.    There  is  a  particular  description  of  a  Firfci, 

in  the  Jardin  de  plaieanee.  fol.  xU.  where  it  nakea  the 

deeiuM  eexta  tpedee  Fketorice  Qaltteane. 
YiB«ii.B,  pr.  n.  7101.  L.  W.  894.  F.  L  449l 
YniAOB,  V.  Fa.    To  front ;  to  face  a  thing.  10147. 
YiBB,  n.  1967.    In  MS.  A.  vese.    Perbape  we  shoold  lead 

reee,  a  Saxon  word  signifying  violenee,  impetuoeitp.   See 

T.  iv.  3Sa  where  (according  to  Glosa.  Ur.)  instead  of  re^ 

some  MS8.  have  rees  ;  and  the  ProL  to  the  Contin.  oftMe 

Cant  r.  ver.  496. 648.   If  this  ooneetion  be  admitted,  we 

must  also  read  in  the  next  line  resf  for  rite^  with  ll8b>  A. 
YfTAiu.B,  n.  Fa.    Victuals.  3551.  7935. 
YiTBLLON,  pr.  n.  10646.    See  the  note. 
UwBxriDB,  V.  Sax.    To  fail  to  happen.  Ba  v.  pr.  6L 
Unbodib,  v.  Sax.    To  leave  the  body.  T.  v.  1549. 
UwaoKBt..  r.  Fr.    To  unbuckle ;  to  open.  17337. 
UiffCB,  N.  Fa.  Lat.    Ounccu  16728.  16734. 
Unoommittbd,  part.  pa.  A.  F.  518.   (^iee  uncommitted  pf 

anoyetk.    Compare  ver.  16534. 5. 
Unoonniro,  part  pr.    Ignorant  8385. 
n.    Ignorance;  B.K.  6ii8L 
Unovbmablb,  adj.    IncooveniCTit.  Bo.  iv.  pr.  6. 
Uncouplr,  r.    To  go  loose ;  Metaphor  from  boonds.  14490. 
UwcovPUifGB,  n.    Letting  loose  Du.  377* 
Unooutr,  part.  pa.   Unknown.  SeeCours. — Uneamniosi; 

not  vulgar ;  elegant  10698.  T.  iil.  1803.  F.  L.a76.  C  D.  93. 
Unoovthlv,  adv.    Unoonunonly.  R.  584. 
Undbpartablb,  adj.  Not  capable  of  departing.  R.  !▼.  pr.3. 
UifDBRroiro,  V.  Sax.    To  undertake.  R.  5709. 
Urdbrobowx,  part  pa.  Undergrown ;  of  a  low  etatore.  156. 
UjfORRi,iKO,  n.  Sax.    An  inferior.  P.  164,  ool.  1.  L  13. 
Unobbmbix,  n.  Sax.  6457.   Bee  the  note.    Upon  farther 

consideration,  I  am  rather  Inclined  to  beUeve,    that 

undermele  signlflcs  the  ttnu  after  the  wued  qf  dinner ; 

the  afternoon.  Uksshmblb.  Postmeridies.  PMmpi.  Parv. 
Undrbk,  n.  Sax.    The  third  hour  of  the  artUieial  day : 

nine  of  the  dock.  A.  M.  15288.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  8136. 

Till  it  was  VHDBRif B  hygh,  and  more.  Conf.  Am.  lOS.  h^ 
UiroBRNOif  B.  pa.  I.  of  Urdbbhimb*  v.  Sax.    Took  np ;  re- 
ceived. 15711. 
UROBapiOHT,  pa.  t.    See  Piobt.    He  dranke,  and  met  hie 

girdel  underpight,  5209.     He  drank,  and  staflbd  his 

girdle  welL 
UitDBBsroRB,  V.  Sax.    To  raise  a  thing,  by  puttiag  n  epere, 

or  pole,  under  it  3465. 
UivoBRSToif  DB,  part  pa.  ITnderaiood.  4940.  SSaa 
UwDo,  r.  Sax.    To  unfold.  R.  9. 
Cr nouBToua,  adj.     Undoubted.  B.  v.  pr.  I.    /ntfwMlate. 

Orig.    See  Doutoub. 
Urbscruablb,  €ui^.  Sax.    Unavoidable.  Bo.  t.  pr.  I.    ine- 

vitabtii.  Orig. 
Unbsb,  n.    UneadnesB.  C.  D.  867. 
Uif-BTH,  Uir-BTHBs,  adr.  Sax.    Scarody ;  not  caaay.  3I8X 

7686; 
UirpAMOua,  a4J.    Unknown.  F.  UL  56. 
UitrBSTLicHB,  aif.    Not  suitable  to  a  feast  1O680L 
Unoooblv,  adj.  Uncivil ;  ungenteel.  R.  3741   Tftef  I  n*eide 

hol«le  hire  vhoovklv.  Orig.    Queje  ne  tenigee  d  r«l«t»^. 
UNORBABtx,  a^.    Unpleasant;  disagrseabla.  Bo.  i.  no.  1. 

Jngratas.  Orig. 
Ukhrlb,  N.  Sax.    Misfortune.  19060. 
Unhidb,  v.    To  discover.  R.  2168. 
Unjoinb,  v.    To  separate ;  to  di^oln.  Bo.  UL  pr.  ISl 
Unkikdblv,  adv.    Unnaturally   184ia 
Unknowablb,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  known.  Bo.  11.  u.  7. 

Ignorabilfs.  Orig. 
UNLBrrsD,  parU  pa.    Undisturbed.  CL  D.  1889. 
Unlovbk,  9.   To  cease  loving.  T.  v.  1697. 
Unlvbt,  r.    Dislike.  P.  168,  ooL  1,  L  9. 
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Unmanrodb,  n.    Cowardice.  T.  1.  82&. 

Urmiohty,  adj.    Unable.  T.  li.  frW. 

DNPKRnsAL,  adj.    Unequal.  Bo.  iii.  pr.  1.   Impar,  Orlg. 

Unpin,  «.  Sax.    To  unlock.  T.  iil.  fl99. 

UNPiTova»  a4/.    Cruel.  Bo.  i.  m.  1.    Impia* 

Usrvm,  V.    To  unfold.  Bo.  ii.  pr.  8 

UNRBflrr,  n.  Want  of  rest.  (9BHS.— UneasineoB ;  trouble.  8595. 

Unrxbty,  a4f     Unquiet.  T.  t.  1364. 

UmuoBT,  n.    Wrong.  6675. 

UiffSAD,  a4f-    UnstNidy.  8871* 

UMeciBNCs,  n.    Not-eeience.  Bo.  ▼.  pr.  3. 

Unssly.  a^.    Unhappy.  48U6.  1599S. 

Unsbt,  part.  pa.    Not  appointed.  1528. 

UNBHSTra,  jMi.  f.    Opened.  9921. 

Unskilfully,  adv»  Sax.    Without  reason.  Bo.  ill.  pr.  6. 

Jnjurid.  Orig. 
UirsLBKKBD,  part.  pa.    Undacked.  16274. 
Unslbpt.  part  pa.    Having  had  no  sleep.  C.  D.  1834. 
VMtort,a4f.    Hard.  9698. 
Unbojuxhfnb,  a^.  Uncelebrated.  Bo.  I.  pr.  3.   Ineelebrit. 

Orig. 
Unbfkbsb,  part.  pa.    Unbolted.  R.  9654. 
Unstancbbablb,  adj.   Inexhaustible.  Bo.  il.  pr.  7.    Inex- 

hausta.  Orig. 
TTnstakchbd,  parL  pa.    Unsatiifled.  Ba  iL  pr.  6.    Inex- 

pUtam.  Orig. 
Vnmrrtcmm.  adj.    Insufficient  10351. 
Unswbli.,  v.    To  fall  after  swelling.  T.  It.  1146. 
Untrank,  h.    No  thanks ;  ill-will.  4080.  T.  y.  699. 
Umtil,  prep.  Sax.    To  ;  unto.  214. 
Untimb,  n.    An  unseasonable  time.    P.  171,  col.  2, 1.  20i 
Unto.  adv.  Sax.    Until.  A.  F.  647. 
Untkxssed,  part,  pa.   Not  tied  in  a  tress,  or  tresses,  2S91. 

8255. 

Untrbtablb,  a4f.    Not  admitting  any  treaty.  Bo.  IL  pr.  8. 

Bellwm  inexorable.  Orig.  HAti^H  mxiifuHrt. 
Untristb  for  Untbubtb,  v.    To  mistrust  T.  iiL  841. 
Untbvst,!!.    Distrust  10080. 

Unusaob,  fi.  Want  of  usage.  Bo.  iL  pr.  ^.  IntoUntia.  Orig. 
UNWABB,paW.iMi.    Unforeseen.  4847.  11668. 
Unwxlo,  adj.    Unwieldy.  3884.  R.  359. 
UNwxHMxi\part.pa.    Unspotted.  5344.  15605. 
Unhtxtino,  part.  pr.    Not  knowing.     Unweting  qf  this 

Dorigtn.  1 124a    Dorlgen  not  knowing  of  this. 
UNWsriNOLY,  adv.   Ignorantly.  1242a 
Unwibt,  part.  pa.    Unknown.  T.  ii.  1294.    VnwUt  of  him. 

29791  It  being  unknown  to  him.— Not  knowing.  T.  ii.  1400. 
Unwit,  n.    Want  of  wit  16553. 
Unwotx,  v.  Sax.    To  be  ignorant  Ba  r.  pr.  6. 
Unwmx,  v.    To  unooYer.  T.  i  859. 
Unvoldbn,  part  pa.    Not  having  yielded.  2644.  272& 
ToibB,  V.  Fb.    To  remove.  8786.  10602.— To  quit ;  to  make 

empty.  8682.  968a 

p.  neuU    To  depart ;  to  go  away.  11462.  T.  ii.  912. 

YommD,part.pa.    Removed.  11507.  11613, 

VoLAOB,  adj.  Fb.    Light;  giddy.  17188.  R.  1284. 

Yolatilb,  m.  Fr.    Wild  fowls ;  game.  I300S. 

VoLiTMTBX,  n.  Fb.    WilL  R.  527a 

VoLUPKRB,  n.    A  woman's  cap.  3241.    A  night-cap.  4301. 

Tolypbbb.  Kbrchbr.    Terittrum.    Prompt  Parv.    But 

therlstrum  signifies  properly  a  veil.    See  Du  Cange  in  v. 
YoocRB,  V.  Fr.    Vouehen  tavf.   11885.     To  vouchsafe^ 

Vouchetk  tauf.  11355.   Touchsafe  ye.   Ai  ye  have  made 

present,  the  king  vouchbs  it  bavb.  P.  L.  26a 
Up,  j>r<p.  Sax.    Upon.    Ther  lith  on  tip  m^  won^  and  up 

m|m  hed.  4288.  There  lieth  one  upon  my  belly  and  upon 

my  head,    l/ppein^.  1709.  2545.    Upon  pain.    Up  peril. 

1fJ37-    Upon  peril. 
adv.  Sax.   Up  on  land.  704.    Up  In  the  oountry.    Up 

so  doun.  137a  16003.  P.  151,  col.  2, 1.  53.    Upside  down. 

The  Umde  wae  Ummed  up  so  uoun.    Cot^f.  Am.  37. 15a 

But  Pandare  up.  T.  iiL  54a    An  elliptical  expreaaton, 

of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  give  the  predse  meaning. 
trppBB,  comp.  d.   Higher.  F.  U.  37a 
Uprap,  pa.  t.  of  Uphbvb,  v.  Sax.   Heaved  up.  2430. 
Uphbpino,  tt.  Sax.  Accmmnlatlon.  Ba  IL  pr.  a  CumuXum. 

Orig. 
Upon,  adv.  6964.    He  had  upon  a  courtpep  qf  grew.   He 


had  on  B  oourtepy,  &o.    Or  perhaps  it  is  an  elliptical 

expresstoi  for  He  had  upon  him.    See  ver.  6141. 
Uppbrbbt,  adj.  euperL    Highest  Bo.  1.  pr.  1. 
Upbioht,   a4f'.  Sax.     Strait     Upright  at  a  bolt    3264. 

Strait  as  an  arrow-   It  is  applied  indifferently  to  persons 

l^ng,  as  weU  as  standing.  4264.  aj£0.  ]S24a  13541. 14489. 

15048. 
Urchon,  n.    A  hedge'hog.    R.  3135. 
Urb,  n.  Fr.    Fortune ;  destiny.  B.  K.  15a  C.  L.  634. 
Urxo,  adj.    Fortunate.    Wei  ured.  C.  D.  144. 
UsAOB,  n.  Fb.    Experience ;  practice.  2450, 
UsANT,  part.  pr.  Fb.    Using ;  axscustomed.  993a  P.  165, 

ooL  2,  L  14. 
Uttbr,  eomp.  d.  oi  Out,  adv.  Sax.    Outward ;  more  out 

1596a  T.  UL  666. 
UrrxRBSTB,  superL  d.    Uttermost  866a 
Uttkbly,  adv.  Fa.    OuitrdemenL   Thoroughly;  eatixely. 

8829.  L.  W.  148a 
Uttrbn,  inf.  m.  of  Utter,  v.  Sax.    To  publish.  16302. 
pr.  t.  pL  610a    Give  out ;  selL 

W. 

Wadb,  pr.  n.  929a     See  the  note — See  also  Cambden. 

Brit  907.  Bud  Charlton's  Hist  of  Whitby,  p.  4a 
V.  Sax.    Lat.    To  pass  .through  water,  without 

swimming.  766a— To  pass,  generally.  9558.  144ia  q.  ? 
Wapbrbbs,  n.  pi.  Sellers  of  wafers ;  a  sort  of  cakes.  12413. 
Wapoubbs.  n.  pi.    Waien ;  a  sort  of  cakes.  337a 
Waobt.  3321.    See  the  note.    But  upon  the  whole,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  light  ufaget  should  be  understood  to  mean  a 

light  blue  colour. 
WADiBRTiNo,  r.  Sax.    Lameutation.  904.  997. 
Wainb,  n.  Sax.    A  waggon.  Bo.  iv.  m.  1. 
WArra,  v.  Fr.    To  watch.  3295. 
Wakb,  v.  Sax.    To  watch.  7482.  C.  D.  1904. 
WAI.ACHIB.  pr.  n.    Walachia.  Du.  1024. 
WAUk  WA,  or  Wa  la  wa,  interj.  Sax.    Woe!  alas!  940. 

See  the  note.    Wa  la  va  the  whiU  I  479a  Abu  the  time ! 
Walnotb,  n.  Sax.  A  walnut  L  e.  a  French,  or  foreign  nut 

F.  iiL  191. 
Walwb,  v.  Sax.    To  tumble  about ;  to  wallow.  6667.  6684. 
Walwino,  part,  pr.  36ia 
Wan,  pa.  t.  of  Win.  v.  Sax.    Gained.  444.  70Sa 
Wanb,  v.  Sax.    To  decrease.  2080.  3027. 
Wang,  n.  Sax.    A  cheek-tooth.  402a 
Wanobr,  n.  Sax.  A  supxxirt  for  the  cheek ;  a  pillow.  13840. 
Wanropx,  n.  Sax.    Despair.  1251.  P.  172,  coL  1, 1. 21. 
Wantrust,  n.  Sax.    Distrust  1723a 
Wapbd,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Stupefied.    An.  217. 
Waruboorpb,  r.  Fr.    Body-guard.  5941. 
Warobin,  r.  Fr.    A  warden  of  a  Collie.  3997.— A  gtiard. 

T.  iiL  66a— A  keeper  of  a  gate.  T.  v.  1177*    Wardbins, 

pL  Guards;  watchmen.  678a 
Wardkrbbb.  409a  perhaps  b  ooxxuptlon  of  the  Fr.  Oarde 

amere. 
Waroropx,  r.  Fr.    Oarderobe.    A  house  (tf  office.  13502. 
WARIANOI.RS.  699a    See  the  note ;  and  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Pie 

and  Engrouie,  where  he  explajns  **tbe  Wariangle  to  be 

a  small  Woodpeeikert  black  and  white  of  colour,  and  but 

halfe  as  big  as  the  ordinary  green  one." 
Waricx,  Warish,  v.  Fb.    To  heaL  12840— «.  Retit    To 

reoover  from  sickness.  M.  107*  coL  1, 1. 22. 
Warison,  r.  R.  1537.  seems  to  be  put  for  Reward.    Son 

merite.  Orig.  Wabyson.  Donativum.  Prompt  Parv. 
Warnb,  v.  Sax.    To  caution ;  to  appriae.  894a  160Sa— To 

ref^ise.  R.366a  3730 
Warnbbtorb,  V.    To  furnish;  to  store.  M.  UaooL  1,L  2a 
Warrtb,  v.  Sax.  To  abuse ;  to  speak  evil  of.  4792.  T.  U.  16ia 
Washbn,  part.  pa.  of  Wash,  v.  Sax.  3311. 
Wabtbl-brbdb.  147.     Cake-bread;  Bread  made  of  the 

finest  flower ;  from  the  Fr.  Oasteau,  a  cake. 
Wastoub,  n.  Fb.    A  spoiler.  940a 
Watb,  v.  Sax.    To  know.  R.  5399. 
Watbbiro  op  Sbint  Trokab.  82a    A  plaoe/or  watering 

horeee,  I  suppose,  a  little  out  of  the  borough  of  Simth- 

wark.  In  the  road  to  Canterbury.    The  same  place,  I 

Bpprehend,  wbb  afterwards  called  St  Thomas  a  Water- 

KK 
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iitffs,  piotebly  from  mmim  cAiaprt  dedteted  to  that  teint* 

It  waaaplaceof  execuftloa  iB(l.  EUabeth'k  ttmck  Wood- 

AtluOzon.  LS». 
W^ixmoB  wrmmru.  P.  U.  431.    An  old  itreet  in  London. 
Watk,  pa.  Let  Wbatc,  v.  Sax.    Woto.  L.  W.  saftS. 
Waws,  n.  Bax.    a  wavo.  196& 
Way,  n.  Baz.  1b  ofton  pat  for  the  time  in  which  a  oertain 

qiaae  can  bo  paaied  through.    A  f^rUmg  wap,  3837. 4197. 

A  mile  tMy.  iaM6.    Any  ihort  tlme.~.^<  the  Utte  wry 

16144.  Moma  to  algnifle  no  mora  than  At  the  UeL  4458. 

At  loaat.-.^  devtt  tMy.  3138.  78S4.    A  <iMn<y  OevU  wap. 

3713.  41B&  IflSSa 
adv.   Away.   Do  wap.  3S87.  laoOfi.   Do  away ;  pat 

away. 
Ways,  v.  Bax.  To  weigh.  L.  W.  368.— TopraH  with  weight. 

L.  W.  1786. 
Waaaa.  n.    Sax.  A  waavar.  364. 
Wanna,  n.  Sax.    A  pawn,  or  pledgo.    To  wedde.  ISSOi 

13363.   For  a  pawn,    ^nd  Upde  to  wnooa  Nonmandie. 

R.  G.  303. 
Wxna,  ff.  Sax.    Clothing;  apparel.  8730.   Uttder  wede. 

1384S.    Bee  the  note;  and  R.  63B9.  where  Under  wede 

•eems  to  eignifle  elmply  In  my  dotking. 
-~~  a.  Bax.  A  weed ;  an  geeleei  harh.  T.  1.  9^. 
WxHXB.  A  w(wd  to  oxpie«  tiie  neighing  of  a  hone.  4064. 

P.  P.  36  bL 
WxiYB»  V.  Bax.    To  fonaka.  17197.  17344.— To  deoUne ;  to 

refoae.  T.  U.  984. 
—  V.  neut.    To  dapart  9357.  1U998. 
WaiYBD,  part  pa.  Departed.  479a 
Waxa,*.  Sax.    To  grow  weak.  T.Iy.  1144. 

ad^  Bax.    Weak.  888. 

WsL,  adv.  Bax.   Well ;  in  a  good  condition.  4379.  Wbl 

WAe  ma  wancHa,  with  him  wtighie  meU.  C  D.  270.  Wxl 

waaa  niav,  that  thider  m^M  twin.    It  ia  Joined  to 

other  adverba  and  a^JeotiYea,  as  AM  and  right  are ;  and 

still  more  fteqoently  to  Yerbs;  in  the  sense  of  the 

Fa.  Men. 
WsLna,  V.  Sax.    To  gOYora ;  to  wield.  73991  14583. 
Wau>Y»  adj.  Sax.    AotiYe.  T.  IL  636. 
WaLB,  adv.  tor  Wat.  998.  9833. 

n.  Bax.  Wealth ;  prosperity.  3103.  4805.  9166. 

WaLxruL.  a^f.  ProdootiYO  of  happiness.  4871. 
WsLxruLirxas,  n.  Bax.  Happiness.  Bo.  ii.  pr.  8. 
WaLKS.  fM.  <.  of  Walk.  v.  Bax.    Walked.  C  D.  898. 
WKLKMHy  parL  pa,  of  Waucx,  v.  Bax.  Withered ;  mouldy. 

0859.  19079. 
WauuK,  n.  Bax.    The  sky.  9000. 
WxLL,  n.  Sax.    A  spring.  7924.    WeU  of  (>•«««•  4743.—^ 

perfection.  SSBB.—tf  atte  pentiOetee.  10819. 
Waxjje,  V.  Sax.    To  flow,  as  ftrom  a  spring.  T.  Iy.  700. 
WaLMXTB.     R.  1561.  seems  to  be  put  for  WaiLani; 

Springeth. 
WaLTB.po.  (.  of  Wbu>b.  14016. 
Wbl-thbwbd,  a4f.  Sax.    Endowed  with  good  qoalitiea. 

Bo.  iY.  pr.  & 
Wblwuulv,  a<(/.  Sax.  FaYOurable ;  propitious.  T.  ilL  1963. 
WaMMX,  n.  Sax.    A  spot ;  a  fkolt.  10435.  R.  930.  Without 

WBMMB.  P.  P.  08  b. 
WxNCHB,  n.  Sax.  A  young  woman.  4165.    It  is  sometimes 

nsed  in  an  opprobrioas^sense.  10076.  /  amagentU  woman 

and  no  wenche. 
Wbnd  for  Wbnbd,  fMt.  C  of  Wairx.    Thought ;  intended. 

3893. 4257.  WaitDBir,  pL  T.  tY.  683.  794. 
Waxna,  v.  Sax.    To  go.  91. 1303. 
■  n.  Sax.  Ouess ;  coqjeotnre.  B.  K.  463.  perhaps 

for  Wbnb. 
WxNX,  n.  Sax.  Guess;  supposition.    Withouten  wene.  R. 

574.  739.  Not  by  supposition ;  certainly. 

V.  Sax.    To  think ;  to  suppose.  2197.  5803. 

Wairr,  part,  pa,  of  Waxna.  Gouft  3e65b  13470. 

WxHTB,  Wcirr,  pa.  t.  of  Wxndb.  7a  257.    Went  at  horde. 

61  la    LiYed  as  a  boarder.    Waxrair,  pL  8S9. 
Wbmt,  n.  A  way ;  a  paasage.    T.  iii.  78a  F.  i.  189.— A 

turn,  in  walking.  T.  U.  81&  T.  y.  605.  in  bed.  T.  ii63. 
-^—  «.  F.  L.  150.  for  Want. 
War.  pa.  t.  of  Wxpa,  v.  Sax.    Wept  9893. 
WxpsLY,  a(U.  Bax.   Causing  tean.  Bo.  ilL  m.  12. 


Wannr,  n.  Sax.    A  weapon.  1508. 

Wbbcbb,  n.  4  v.  as  Wbbkx. 

Wbbb  for  Wbbbv,  tad.  ai.|xi.  t  pi.  of  Am,  v.  Sax.  18.  41. 
Itissomettmesasedfor  HAn,  aocording  to  the  French 
custom,  with  reflected  YOita.  19905.  Tkise  riottmre^— 
Waaa  set  hbm  in  a  taveme  fbr  to  driaJbe^— Stsrauarr 
mia,  a'aiviajiT  aeeie. 

eubj.  m.  pa.  t.  eing.  89.  As  it  were.  148.    Mf^»  4/* 

hem  were.  UOOi    Whether  ehe  were.  9115.    Were  iL 
It  were  a  game. 
V.  Bax.    To 
n.  Fa.    Ouerre, 


9177.  99S0.— Tb  defend.  8652. 
ConAialon.    Hit  herte  in  eueha 
Son  eueur  a  mpe  en  tei  eoBama. 

^fuKnawxaa  gunlwexeemd 


wxBB  <f  «eC  R.  5ti9a 

Orig.  598a  L.  W.  9675. 

with  mpeelfto  diepuU.  P.  P.  54.  b. 
n.  Sax.    A  wear,  for  catohing  fish.     T.  liL  35. 

A.  F.  13a 
WaaxN,  pa.  U  pLoi  Am,  v.  Bax.  98, 9.  Were. 
Waaxa,  n.  Sax.    Work.  3311.  19974.  WBaKB8»iri.  3388. 
— ^  V.  Sax.    To  work.  313a  3530,  L 
Waairx,  v.  50ia  as  Waritb. 
Wxaaa.n.Fa.    War.  47.  167%    InT.Y.  1399.    ttasenvto 

be  used  as  Wbbb. 
WBaxBia,  V.  Fa.     Tb  make  war  agalnsL  1540.  10984. 

t4S3a 
Wsaaa,  eomp.  d.  of  III,  adv.  Sax.    Worse.  434a  5733. 

eomp.  d.  of  BAn.  ac(^  Bax.   Worse.  199a  3B7U- 

Wxasra,  euperL  d.  of  BAn.    Worst  9094.  13Q9L 
WaxY,  adj-  Sax.    Weary.  4106.  4034. 
WasH,  pa.  I.  of  Wabb,  v.  Sax.    Washed.  9985.  4873. 
WaamBN,  it^f.  m.  v.  Sax.    To  tend  toward  the  Weat 

T.  iL  90a 
WxTB,  a^;.  Sax.    Wet.  990a 

V.  Sax.    To  wet  T.  iii.  1191. 

V.  Sax.    To  know.  709a  10305. 

WBTHxa,  n.  Sax.    The  weather.  1096B<— A 

3542.  T.  iY.  1374. 
WariNO,  n.  Sax.    Knowledge.  16ia  683L 
WxYB,  V.  Sax.    To  weaYe.  L.  W.  2341. 
V.  Sax.    To  put  iM;  to  prevent  T.  iL  1050. 

Wmrrm. 
Wxx,  pa.  L  of  WAXB,or  Wbxb,  v.  Sax.  Waxed :  grsw. 
Wbxino,  part  jM".   Increasing.  9080. 
WxYBDXi>r,pa.  tpl.    Weighed.  456.    SeeWATB. 
What,  pron.  interrog.  Sax.  is  often  used  by  itself,  aa  a  aort 

of  inteijection.  85a    What  ?  welcome  be  the  eutU.—9m- 

What?  Nicholas i  wkat  how f  manl—S^l.    Wbat? 

thinhe  on  God.— See  also  30Oa  64Sa  789a 
pron.  <Rd^.  Something.  A  littU  what.  Bo.  !▼.  pr.  a 

BCia«M  n.    What  for  love  and  for^tietreee.  1455.   Fsrtly 

for  k>ve  and  partly  f.d.  See  306a  4441.  9.  F.  it  43.  Weft 

pewhatr  10305.17031.  Do  ye  know  eomethfag?  NeoUa 

%auiL  F.  iiL  651.    Nor  any  thing  else.    OwS* 
when  Joined  to  a  n.  eubiU  (either 


derstood)  is  a  mere  atHf-  answering  to  Qtialis.  Lat, 
Fa.  40,  41.  What  thep  weren.  ITOa  What  mm 
■What  to.  SOL  em*  IFkaC  (*al.  5aoa  7113. 


w 


Waxnaa,  conf.  Sax.    Whether.  9e3a  15141. 
Whxlm,  v.  Sax.    T.  i.  13a    To  sink ;  to 

MYB  A  YBSSBLL.     SupprimO*  PrODipt  PSTY. 

Whbnkxs,  adv.  Sax.    Whence  19989. 

Whbb,  conj.  Sax.    Whether.  7039.  10803. 

adv.  Sax.    Where.  49a  80a 

in  oompoaition,  signifles  WMdi.    Baa 

Thbb.  Whertfore.  853a   Wherein.  1379a    Whtrtkromgk 
R.  373a    Wherwith.  304.— or  What,  when  need  iBtacro- 
gaUYely.    Wherof.  5654.    Wherwith.  §713. 

WBBTBBa,  aif,  Bax.    Which  of  two.  185a  68ia 

WHBTra,  part.  pa.  of  Wbbt,  «.  Sax.  Sharpened.  T.  t.  ITSa 

Whiobb,  profi.  reL  Bax.  Who.  16489.  Whoaa.  13088^ 
a4j.  What;  what  sort  of.  9677.  5691.  687a 

Whilb,  n.  Bax.  Time.  In  thit  mene  fiAile.  7097«  Ib  tbt 
mean  time.— JSTois  he  might  quOe  hire  wkOe.  5004.  Uqm 
he  might  requite  her  time,  pa^te,  dtc  L.  W.  899Sl  K 
1549.  Ood  eonyw  wel  yewr  whilb  ^«e»  80  MS,  HnaiB: 

WHiLBxa,  adv.  Sax.   Some  time  beforsb  167S6. 

WHiuui,adi.BAx.    Which.  407a  4iea 
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Whilom,  adv.  Sax.    Oaoe,  on  a  time  861.  91S1. 

Whikb.  p.  Bax.  To  utter  a  pUinUve  cry.  0968.  See  An.  1£6. 

WKrm,  adff.  Sax.    Fair;  spedoiu.  T.  lU.  1579L 

V.    To  grow  wbita  T.  ▼.  278. 

Who»  pron.  iuterrog.  Sax.  1350.  1450. 

WjKw,  pen.  CO.  ting.  5438. 
Who,  pron.  rel.  Sax.  3154.  It  Is  ReneraUy  expiVMed  by  that 

Waooygtn.  ea.  ting,  7908.  9047. 
Who,  pron,  ind^,  T.  iiL  968. 

For  tea  tkou  wott,  the  name  at  pet  of  her 
Amonget  the  people,  ab  who  aAVTB,  hakwed  it. 

Where  at  vcho  tapth  seems  to  be  equiTslent  to  at  one 
thouldtap.  See  also  Do.  559.  In  Bo.  iU.  pr.  4.  the  ssxne 
phrase  is  used  to  introdnoe  a  fuller  explanation  of  a 
passsge ;  as  we  might  use— TAa<  it  to  tap.-.Wuo  so.  74a 
Who  that.  807.  Whosoever.  In  ver.  4298:  there  Is  a 
phrase  which  I  know  not  how  to  explain  grammatically. 
But  tikerlp  the  n'itte  wbo  was  who.  See  also  C.  D.  1305,  & 

WiDa-WHXRx.  adv.  Sax.  Widely;  far  and  near. 4566.  T.  ili 
405.  Conf,  Am.  162. 

Wisaoxa,  n.  pi.  Sax.  The  fatevi  or  destinies;  Parea. 
T.  ill.  618. 

WxF,  n.  Sax.    A  wife.  aS6a— A  woman.  658a 

WiFHooD.  n.  Sax.    The  state  of  a  wife.  10064. 

WiFUM,  ady.  Sax.    Unmarried.  9112.  9194. 

WiPLT.  oiiU-  Sax.    Becoming  a  wife.  8305. 

Wight,  n.  Sax.  A  person,  male  or  female.  2106.  13917. 
4234.— A  small  space  of  time.  4281.— Weight  T.  11.  1S85. 
A  witch.  3484.  Wytch  clktyd  h vobt  mabxl  EpiaUet. 
Prompt.  Parv. 

a4f.  Sax.    Active ;  swift  4084. 1427*    Of  hem  that 

ben  deliver  and  wtoht.  Cot^f.  Am.  177  b^ 

WioHTHB,  a.  pL    Witches.  3479.    See  the  note. 

WiKH,  n.  for  Wkkx.  T.  it  12/3. 

WiKHT.  a.  Fa.    A  wicket  99ia 

Whocx,  adj.  Sax.    Wicked.  5448.  15429. 

William  St.  AHOua.  pr.  n.  R.  6763.  A  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  the  xiiith  Century,  who  took  a  principal  part 
In  the  dispute  between  the  University  of  Paris  and  the 
Domhiican  Friera    See  Moreri,  in  v. 

Willy,  adj.  Sax.    Favourable.  B.  K.  628. 

WiLw  for  WiLLBir.  pL  n.  of  Willx,  v.  Sax.  687a  12848. 

Wiij»a,  V.  Sax.    To  desire.  2566. 

WiMPLB,  11.  Fa.  A  covering  for  the  neck.  It  is  dlstin- 
guished  from  a  veil,  which  covered  the  head  also.  R.  3864. 

Wering  a  vaile,  instede  of  wimple, 
At  nonnet  don  in  Mr  abbep. 

WiHDAs,  tt.  Fa.  CfuindaL  An  engfne  to  rafae  stones,  tec 
10498. 

W»oB,  V.  Sax.    To  turn  round.  6684. 
as  Watvoa;  To  go.  R.  9055. 

WnraoFAPB.  10993.    See  the  note. 

WimnL  R.  3674. «.  Sax.  To  gain.  7l&  7008L  To  winne  to. 
R.3674.    To  attain.    See  L.W.  2416. 

Wiaar.  v.  Sax.    To  worry.  R.  6264. 

Wis,  adv.  Sax.    Certainly.  11780.    See  Ywn. 

Wiaa,  n.  Sax.    Msnner.  1663.  T.  it  921. 

WiaLT,  adv.  Sax.    Certainly.  1865.  3999. 

WiasB,  tf.  Sax.  To  teach;  to  direct.  6590.  0991.  80  God 
me  witte.  744a  So  may  God  direct  me.  Wvseyir  oa 
t-aont.   Dirigo.  Prompt  Farv. 

Wiara.  pa.  t.  of  Wistb,  v.  Sax.    Knew.  115a  868a 

WiTB,  V.  Sax.  To  know.  9614.  R.  7S61.— To  blam&  10051. 
14flBa— To  impute  to.  WiU  it  the  dU  qT  8mahu>ark. 
3142.  Impute  It  to  the  a.  o.  S.— or,  Blame  the  a.  o.  S.  for 
It  1475a 

n.  Sax.    Blam&  16421. 

Wrre,  prep.  Sax.  Is  used  in  the  sense  of  bp.  4895w  Wat 
with  the  UonfretUs  was  devoured  by  the  lion.— Jn  neiih 
hitOumght.  9460.  Jn  with  hire  botom.  9818.  Within  his 
t  Within  hire  h^With  metehanee.  53ia  7797-  With 
metcManee  and  with  mitaventure.  6016.  With  torwe  and 
with  metehanee.  44ia  With  torwe.  589a  5982.  an 
phrsses  of  the  same  Import  as  Ood  peve  him  metehanee. 

^^^^^Ood  peve  me  torwe.  SJXk    They  are  all  to  be  oon- 

•Mend-M  jMrenthedcal  oursee.  used  with  more  or  less 

And  so  are  the  foUowIng  phrases.    With 


evU  prefe.  5Baa    With  horde  grace.  78ia     With  tot 
grace.  128ia 
Witbboldb,  v.  Sax.    To  stop.  14002L 
WmwoLDBir,  WiTBBOLD,  port  pa.   Retained;  detainei 

513.  M.  107.  ool.  8,  L  30.  158ia 
WrrasAiN,  inf.  ■•.  of  Witbsay.  v.  Sax.  1142. 
WrniaAVB,  Withsbyx,  i^  Sax.    To  oontradiot ;  to  deni 

15915.  L.  W.  367. 
WmrBsruLLY,  adv.  Sax.    Evidently.  Bo.  It.  pr.  5. 
WiTNXssa,  n.  Sax.    Testimony ;  a  witneeik    Witnette  0 

Mida.  6533.    Witnette  on  Mathew.  1256a 
WiTTx,  n.  Sax.     Understanding;  capacity.  74a    To  m 

toitte.  11187*  F.*!!.  194.    In  my  Judgement 
Wirras,  n.  pL  Sax.  *he  senses  of  man.  M.  114,  ooL  1, 1. 6] 
WivB,  H.  for  Wir.  1862. 
WrvBBB,  n.  Sax.    A  serpent  T.  lit  lOia 
WLATtOM,  adj.  Sax.    Loatfasomeu  14642.  150fia 
Wo.  n.  Sax.    Woe ;  sorrow.  136a  138t    Wo  were  ut,  8011 
Wher  VM  vere  wo.  10803.  are  expressions  derived  fron 
the  Saxon  language,  in  which  ut  and  me  were  equivalen 
to  nobit  and  mihi^  without  the  addition  of  the  prep.  to. 
^—  a^J.  Sax.    Sorrowful.  R.  3ia  C.  L.  82. 
Wo-BBOoir.  3372.  365a    Far  gone  in  woe.    See  Bboon. 
WoDB,  Woon,  adj.  Sax.    Bfad.  3507.    Violent  3517.    Fm 
wode.  L.  W.  2409.  F.  ill.  657.    Like  any  thing  mad.    &« 
ver.  2952.    Into  thejlre,  that  brent  at  it  were  wood, 

V.  Sax.    To  grow  mad.  15935.    Bo.  It.  m.  a 

Woobwalx,  R.  65a  pr.  n.  of  a  bird.  Wldewad.  Bblo 
Oriolut.  Kilian.    Aooording  to  Ray.  our  Witwall  Is  1 
eni  of  Wood-pecker.    Synopw  Av.  p.  4a 
WoL,  V.  auxiL  Sax.    To  wllL  42. 805.    It  is  used  soma 
times  by  Itself,  the  <fi^n.  v.  being  understood.  10810.  Ai 
the  to  water  wolde/  I.  e.  would  <fw«ofvs  Into  w.  1093 
And  tothewoodhe wol/  1.9.  wlU  go.  1845a    Ful mant 
a  man  hath  he  begiled  er  thit.  And  wolj  L  ft  wlU 
begUe. 
WoLOB,  pa.  t  Would.  144.  Woldbv,  pi.  46ea— pa.  t  tultf. 
m.   Wolde  Ood!  9932A    Qcd  wolde  I   Du.  665.  814.    0 
that  God  were  willing!    Jft  wolde  God!   11068.  God 
forbid  I 
Wold,  part,  pa.  Willed;  been  willing.  M.   107,  coL  1, 

1. 67. 114.  ooL  1. 1. 62.  L.  W.  1207. 
WoMAifBanB,  n.  Womanhood ;  the  virtue  of  a  woman. 
8961. 

WoNOB,   V.  Sax.    Wandlan.     Tb  desist  through  fesr. 
L.W.  1186. 

pa.  t  C.  M.  Y.  102.  may  perhaps  be  deduced  from 
Wntnx ;  to  turn ;  to  bend.    See  T.  L  257. 

Theperde  it  bet,  that  bowen  wol  and  wikob. 
TAan  that  that  bretL 


pa.  t  of  WoNB.  Dwelled.  L.  W.  2241. 


WoNDBB,  adj.  Sax.    WonderfuL  207a  646a 

WoBB,  n.  Sax.    Custom;  ussga  337.  13434.   Du.  476-- 

Habitation.  7687*  1373a— A  heap ;  an  assembly.  R.  ie7a 

L.  W.  2150. 

V.  Sax.  To  dwell.  77ia 

WoHXDBir,pa.  I.  pL  Dwelled.  2920. 

WoBBn,  paH.  pa.  Went,  accustomed.  T.L611.  Du.  14a 

WoNDto.  N.  Sax.    A  dwelling.  60a 

WoBKB,  part.  pa.  of  WnrivB,  v.  Sax.  Won ;  conquered. 

51.  5e>-Begotten.  L.  W.  255a 
Wont,  part  pa.  of  Wobb.    Aooustomed.  Bo.  It.  pr.  4. 
Wooo,ae(/.  asWoDB. 
WooDNBss,  n.  Madnesa  3468.  1943a 
WoanLxs.  adj.  Sax.   Speechless.  C.  D.  614. 
WoBLDBs,  gen,  e.  of  Woau).  n.  Sax.   Is  used  in  the  senss 

of  the  a4f.  WoBLDLv.   Sverp  worldet  tore,  2861.   hip 

worldetblitt.  152oa 
Wort,  n.  Sax.    A  cabbsge.  8102.  16227.^N«ir  bear,  in  a 

state  of  fermentation.  16281. 
Worth,  v.  Sax.  To  be ;  to  go.  a  M.  9a  IFo  worihe!  T.  it 

344,a6.     Unhappy  be !  or  Wo  be  to  I—Tb  oUmb ;  to 

mount  13681.  T.  11.  1011. 
WosTfor  WoTBsr.  1166.  117a  6144.  Knoweat 
WoTB,  Wot,  v.  Sax.  To  know.  1148.  1962,4,6 
Wot,  pa.  t.  Knew.  4856. 
WowB  (rather  Woe),  v.  Sax.  To  woo.  T.  t.  791.  L.  W.  1246. 
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WozB,  pa.  t  of  Wazb,  or  Wsxb.  v.  Sax.  Grew.  7709> 
Wozsff ,  part,  pa.  Grown.  T.  t.  1014. 
Wraib,  p.  Sax.  To  betray ;  dlaoover.    T.  lli.  S8Sb 
WiuTBBN,  i^f.  m.  9,  Baz.    To  make  eagry.  17QS9l  P.  148* 

ool.  S.  1. 41. 
WiuwB,  a4f,  Baz.     Peeriah;  aairry.   leoas.     Wrawb. 

FnowARD.  oNoooDLY.  PervtTMUi.  Bilotut^  Prompt.  Flur. 
Wtuwime,  n.  PeeriahneaB.  P.  ]6B»  ool.  1, 1.  8. 
Wrav,  v.  IISM.  M  Wiuie. 
Wrschs.  n.  Bas.    RerenRa  145>].  14533. 
Wrxkchss,  fi.  pL  Bax.  Fraude ;  straUseme.  l€S40i 
Wrot,  v.  Sax.  To  twist.  B.  K.  4&    The  nigktingaU  with 

to  grtai  migki  hire  v&ie$  began  out  wregL     To  tani 

forcibly.  T.  tv.  1487. 
WRnmu,  Bo.  U.  pr.  7-  ebould  pmbebly  be  Wrrtchbd. 
Wrcthxit,  part  pa.  of  Wrtths.  F.  L.  A7.    Wrethtn  in 

/ere.-  Twitted  together.  In  Urry*e  Edit  it  ie  printed— 

Within  in  fere. 
Wrbvs,  v.  3S03,  7.  M  Wrais. 
WRrx,  V.  Baz.    To  ooTor.   7400.   R.  8795^— TO  turn;  to 

Incline.  17811.  T.  11.  906. 
Wright,  n.  Sax.  A  workman.  618. 
Wrinb,  for  Wrtbh,  in/,  m.  of  Wnm.  R.  8SR4. 
Wrimo,  v.  Sax.   To  aqoeeae  ao  aa  to  expreaa  moiatnre. 

13706. 
WRrriu,  V.  Bax   To  twiat ;  to  turn  taide.  9283L  T.  ir.  986. 
Writhiko,  n.  A  turning.  10441. 
Wnoftos,  part.  pa.  of  Wriwo.    His  h*mdet  wronpe.  T.  {▼. 

1171.    Later  writers  have  uaed  the  aame  expreaaion  of 

dittreaa.    I  auppoae  it  mc«na  'to  clasp  the  hands,  and 

tqueese  them  atronpljf  one  agninat  the  other.    I  do  not 

recollect  a  aimllar  expreaaion  in  any  other  language. 
Wbotb.  v.  Bax.  To  dig  with  the  snout,  as  swine  do.  P. 

149,  ool.  S,  1.  3D.    Or  like  a  wcrm,  thai  wroteth  in  a  tree. 

Lydg.  Trag.  30. 
WaouoBT,  parL  pa,  of  Wobzb,  e.  Bax.  Made.  11184. 

Y. 

Y  at  the  beginning  of  many  wordi^  especially  verfle  and 
partieipUt,  Is  merely  a  oormption  of  the  flaxon  I^, 
which  has  rsmained  uncormpted  in  the  other  collateral 
branches  of  the  Gothic  language.  What  the  power  of  It 
may  have  been  originally,  it  is  Impoesfble,  I  apprdiend, 
now  to  determine.  In  Chaucer  it  does  not  appear  to  hare 
any  effect  upon  the  sense  of  a  word ;  so  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  necessity  for  Inserting  in  a  Glossary  such  words 
as  nbttteed.  pgranted,  &c.  which  differ  not  in  significa- 
tion from  bleeeedf  granttd,  &c.  Some,  however,  of  this 
sort  are  inserted,  which  may  serre  at  least  to  shew  more 
clearly  the  extent  of  this  practloe  in  Chaucer's  time. 
Several  other  words  are  shortly  explained  under  this 
letter,  of  which  a  more  full  explanation  may  be  ibund 
under  their  respectlTe  ueond  letters. 

Ya,  adv.  Bax.  Yea.  3455b  8S31.  It  is  used  emphatically 
with  b«th.  48S7.  Ya»  bothe  ytmnge  and  otde.  6832.  Ye, 
bothe/aire  and  good, 

Yaf.  pa.  t.  of  Yxvs,  v.  Sax.  Grtc.  496.  1909. 

YALTxfor  Ybltb.  R.49U4.  YalUhim.  Yleldeth  himself. 
Be  rendt  Orig. 

Yarb,  adj.  Bax.    Ready.  L.  W.  2208. 

Yatb,  n.  8ax.    a  gate.  8889. 

Yavb,  pa.  U  of  Ybvb.    Gave.  304.  602. 

Y-bb,  part  pa.  Been.  1037& 

Y-RBRiBD,par<.jMi.  Burled.  94a 

Y-bxtb,  981.    See  the  note,  and  R.  837. 

Y-BLXNT,  part  pa.  of  Blbko.  R.  1610.  Blinded. 

Y-B1.BNT,  part,  pa,  of  Buuccrb.  3751.  Mign»*ir ;  started 
aside.    Bee  the  note  on  ver.  1080. 

Y-BLiNT,  part  pa.  3itn6.  Blindvd. 

Y-Boas,  part  pa.  t>f  Bbrx.  380.  Bom  ;  carried. 

Y-BOUBOBD,  part  pa.  Jested.  A.  F.  589. 

Y-brbnt,  pari.  pa.  of  BsKNif k.  948.  Burned. 

Y-CBAFPBD,  part  pa.  368.  FuroiMhed  with  chapes.  From 
ehappe.  Fr. 

Y-ciAUTso,  part  pa.  R.  223.    Wrapped  In  clouts,  or  rags. 

Y-cortrn,  part  pa.  2015.  Cut.    Bee  Corvbn. 

Y-covpLRD.  part  pa.  9096. 


Y-CRASRO,  part  pa.  Du.  394.  Broken. 

Y-OBLCD,  part  pa.  7831.  Distributed. 

Y-Die«T,  part  pa.  T.  v.  541.  Adorned. 

Y-Po,  part  pa.  2536.  Done ;  finished. 

Y-DRAWB.  part  pa.  946.  Drawn. 

Yb,  adv.  Bax.  as  Ya.  9912.    Ye  wit.  T.  it  887.  Ytn 

certainly. 
Ybddinobs,  237.   See  the  note^  The  Prompt  Parr,  makee 

Yedding  to  be  the  same  aa  Oute,  which  itezplaina  thus. 

Obbst  or  RoaiAWif cb.   Oetiio.  Bo  that  </  ptddimgee  may 

perhapa  mean  qf  etorf^teUing. 
Ybob.  part  pa.  of  Ybdb.  v.  Bax.    Went  1S24&  16019. 
Ykftb,  If.  Sax.    A  gift  9185.    Ybvtbs.  pt  2900.  9185. 
Ybldb,  r.  Bax.    To  yield ;  to  give.  6494.  8719.— To  puy. 

5712.    God  pelde  pou  !  7759.    God  reward  j'ou : 
Ybjulbobn,  pa.  t  pt  of  Ybixb,v.  Bax.  1 5-195. 
Yrlpb,  v.  Bax.    To  prate ;  to  boast  2241^    T.  IB.  306. 
Ybltb  for  Ybu>btb..  T.  L  386L 
Ybuan,  n.  Sax.    A  aervant  of  middling  rank  ;  a  baflit 

6962.  6977'— Tmb  Kniortbs  Ybmxm.  Bee  his  CnARAcnm, 

ver.  101—17.— Tbb  Chamonbh  Ybmak.  SeehiftPnouwcR. 

ver.  16022— 1C187.    Ybmbn ,  pi.  2511.  273(Il    Bee  the  n.  on 

ver.  101. 
Ybmanrib.  n.  The  rank  of  Yeoman.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  101. 
Ybrdb,  R.SAX.    A  rod,  or  staff,  149.  T.  it  154.    Under  Ou 

perde.  13027.    Bee  the  note. 
Ybrb  for  Ybrbs,  n.  pi.  Bax.    Years.  4919.  1I12& 
Ybrnb,  attj.  Sax.    Brisk ;  eager.  3257. 
a<fv.   Briskly;  eagerly.  6575.  12332.     Early.  T.  iiL 

337.  At  jferne.  T.  lit  151.  T.  iv.  112.  Soon  ;  immediately. 
V.  To  desire ;  to  seek  eagerly.  T.  iii.  152.  T.  iv.  UML 


YxRiriNO,  n.  Activity;  diligence.  R.5951.   £fvat  Orif . 

Ybtbn  ,  part  pa.  R.  5702.  Gotten. 

Ybvb,  e.  Sax.    To  give.  507.  613. 

YKrmn,Ymyu,  part  pa.  Given.  1088.  1091.  713S. 

Y-FAU.B,  part  pa.  25.    Fallen. 

Y-rBiBBD,  part  pa.  8405.  Lardet  hettee  map  no<  btn 
P'/eined.  The  commands  of  aoverelgns  may  not  be  ex- 
ecuted with  a  feigned,  pretended  zeal ;  th«ry  mueft  be 
executed  strictly  and  fully. 

Y-r>TTB,  part  pa.  10488.    Fetched. 

Y'PoicoBN,  part  pa.  10154.    Found. 

Y-poerBRBo,  part  pa.  3944.    Educated. 

Y-FRBTBM,  part  pa.  L.W.  1949.    Devoured. 

Y-OBTRN,  part  pa.  3564.    Gotten. 

Y-OLaesn.  part  pa.  16963.    FUttered. 

Y-OLUBD,  part  pa,  10496.    Glewed ;  fastened  with  glew. 

Y-oo,  part  pa.  288.    Goneu 

Y.ORAVB,  part  pa.  6078.    Buried. 

Y.HAU>WBO,  part  pa.  I*  W.  lOGa    Kept  hdy. 

Y-BBRU,  part  pa.  3736.    Covered  with  hair. 

Yrold,  part  pa.  1309.  L.  W.  19S2.    Beholden. 

Y-jAPBO,  part  pa.  17094.    Tricked  ;  deceived. 

Y  LBasBO,  part  pa,  T.  t  109a    Relieved.  Bee  LmocA. 

Y.LicHB,  Y'LiKB,  adj.  Sax.  Resembling.  594. 1541.Eqaal.97a6. 

adv.  Bax.  Equally ;  alike.    2598.  77! 


Y-LIMBD,  part  pa.  6516L  Limed ;  caught,  as  with  bini-limck 

Y'LOOOBD,  part  pa.  1409/.    Lodged. 

Y-MASKBD,  part  pa.  T.  iiL  174O.  Maabed,  or  Unhcd. 
Matche.   BxLO.  Macula  r^it.  Kilian. 

Y-MBiMT,  part  pa.  2172.    Mingled. 

Y-i(Bix,prep.  Sax.    Among.  4169. 

YuBNBUs,  pr.  n,   Hymencus.  9604 

Ynouob,  Yirow,adv.  Bax.    Enough.  110901  13888. 

Y'oLDXM,  part  pa.  of  Yxldb.  Given.  3064^— Yielded  T.  ilL 
1217.— Repaid.  R.  4556. 

Y'oNWHBOB,  n.  Sax.    Youth.    R.  351. 

Yorx,  adv.  Sax.  Of  a  lung  time.  4699.  7944.— ▲  UtOt 
before.  9990.— Fore  agott,  13699.  Long  ago.  in  •ide 
timet  pore.  9016.    €f  time  pore.  11275. 

Yovx,  p.  t  of  Ybvb.  C.  L.  688.    Gave. 

YouRB,  pron,  poet.  Sax.  is  used  for  Yodbbb.  16716.  T.  IL 
587.  L.  W.  683.  C.  L.  855. 

YouRirs,  pron.  pott.  Sax.  used  generRlly,  when  the  noon, 
to  which  it  belongB,  is  understood,  or  pieced  before  it 
7495.  8379.  10911.  He  teat  an  old/elaw  0/ pouraa.  1200$, 
He  was  an  old  companion  efpourty  t  e.  ef^mr  eemumg, 
pour  eompaniont.   See  the  Bflsay,  &o.  n.  29. 
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YotTTHSDC,  n.  Sax.    Yoath.    R.  4931. 

Yoxjt,v.&Ax.  Tohickup.  4140.  Yyxw.  SinguUio.  Fhnnpt 
Parr. 

Y-piKXO,  part  pa.  a67<    Picked ;  0)0106. 

Y-qusi»T,  part  pa.  2(162.    (^ueacbed. 

Y-RBiOBT,  jw.  C  F.  ill.  884.    Reached. 

Y-KEKE3I.  3880.  acema  to  be  put  for  the  old  part.  pr. 
Y-RKKBND.    Reeking. 

Yrsm.  fi.  Sax.    Iron.  1996.  6488. 

Y-RXNT.  pari.  pa.  5962.    Torn. 

Y.ROiTNc,  Yroknrm.  parU  pa.  3881.  8696b    Rnn. 

Y-8ATKLXD.  part  pa.  10879.    Settled ;  eetabU^ed. 

YsR.  n.  Sax.    Icb.    F.  iii.  4a 

Y-SBRTBD,  part.  pa.    Treated.  905b 

Y-ssm.  part,  pa.  10487.    Set ;  placed.    Appointed.  I637> 

Y-aasNT,  part  pa,  6894.    Damaged. 

Y-8HOVX,  part.  pa.  L.  W.  786.    Pushed  forwards. 

Y  SLAWS,  part.  pa.  945.  4904.    Slaiiv 

Yeops,  pr.  n.  M.  110»  col.  8, 1.  46.  So  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
bulist was  commonly  written,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tinction pointed  out  by  the  following  technical  verse. 

*'  YsopuB  ett  herba,  ted  iEsopus  dot  bona  verba.** 

In  this  and  many  other  passages,  whldi  are  quoted 
from  .£eop  by  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  what  author  they  mean.  The  Greek  collections  of 
fables,  which  are  now  current  under  the  name  of  .£sop, 
were  unknown,  I  apprehend,  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
at  the  time  that  Melibee  was  written.  Phadrus  too  had 
disappeared.  Arienus  indeed  was  very  generally  read. 
He  is  quoted  as  iEsop  by  John  of  Salisbury,  Polycrat.  L. 
▼ii.    Ut  JBtopo,  vel  A  vieno  credo* , 

But  the  name  of  JEsop  was  chiefly  appropriated  to  the 
anonymous  *  author  of  60  fables,  in  BlegUu}  metre,  which 

*  Several  improbable  conjectures,  which  have  been  made 
with  respect  to  the  real  name  and  sge  of  this  writer,  may  be 
seen  In  the  Menagtana^  Vol.  1.  p.  172.  and  in  Fabric  Bibl. 
Lat.  Vol.  {.  p.  376.  Ed.  Patov.  In  the  edition  of  these  fables 
in  1503.  the  commentator,  of  no  great  authority,  I  confess, 
mentions  an  opinion  of  some  people,  that  **  Galterue  Angeli- 
eus  fecit  kune  librum  tub  nomine  Eeopi."  I  suppoae  the 
person  meant  was  Gualterue  Anglictu^  who  had  been  tutor 
to  William  II.  King  of  Sicily,  and  was  Archbishop  of  Palermo 
about  the  year  1170.  1  cannot  believe  that  they  were  much 
older  than  his  time ;  and  in  the  bc^;inning  of  the  next  century 
they  seem  to  be  mentioned  under  the  name  of  JBsopuet  among 
the  books  commonly  read  in  schools,  by  Eberhardus  Bethu- 
uiensis  in  his  Labyrinthue,  Tract,  iii  de  Vereiilcatione,  v.  ii. 
See  Leyser,  Hist.  Poet.  Med.  JBvi.  p.  826.  About  the  middle 
of  the  same  century  (the  xiiith)  Vmoent  of  Beauvais  in  his 
Speculum  Hietor.  L.  iii.  c.  2.  gives  an  account  of  iGsop,  and 
a  large  spedmen  of  his  fables,  tpuu  Romulus  quidam  deOraco 
in  Latinum  transtulit,  etadjtlium  suum  TpberinumdiriffU.'* 
They  are  all,  as  I  remember,  in  the  printed  Romulus. 

Soon  after  the  invention  of  printing,  that  larger  collection 
of  the  fiibles  of  .£sop  was  made  and  published  in  Germany, 
which  has  been  mentioned  in  this  Vol.  p.  202.  It  is  divided 
into  vj  books,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  life  of  iEsop  e  ChreecO' 
Latina  per  Bimieium  facia.  The  three  first  are  composed  of 
the  60  Elegiac  fisbles  of  the  metrical  .£sopuB,  with  a  few 
trifling  variations ;  and  to  each  of  them  is  subjoined  a  fable 
on  the  same  subject  in  prose  flrom  Romulus.  Book  iv.  con- 
tains the  remaining  fablea  of  Romulus  in  prose  only.  The 
vth  Book  has  not  more  than  one  or  two  fisbles  which  had  ever 
appeared  before  under  the  name  of  ^sop.  The  rest  are- 
taken  from  the  Oesta  Bomanorum,  the  Cadilah  u  Damnah 
(see  p.  201,  note*  *,  and  p.  202,  note  t)  and  other  obscurer 
autbon.  The  vith  and  last  Book  contains  17  fables  with  the 
following  title :  Sequttntur  fabula  notxe  Esopi  ex  transla- 
tione  BanMi,  There  has  been  a  great  diversity  of  ophiion 
among  learned  men  concerning  this  Bemicius  or  Bipticius 
(see  Prsf.  Nilant.),  while  some  have  confounded  him  with 
the  fictitious  Romulns,  and  others  have  considered  him  as  the 
Editor  of  this  collection.  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  person 
meant  is  that  Binucius  whotranslated  the  life  of  .£sop  by  Pla- 
nndes  and  06  of  his  fkbles,  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  about 
the  middle  of  the  xvth  Century.  See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Med.  ^t. 
in  V.  RiMtauB.  In  his  transhitton  of  the  Epistles  of  Hippo- 
crates, MS.  Harl.  3627.  he  is  styled  hi  one  place  Verdensis, 
and  in  another  Castilionensis.  All  the  fiibles  firom  Bemicius 
which  compose  this  vith  Book,  as  well  as  the  Life  of  jEsop, 
which  is  professedly  taken  from  Bimicius,  are  to  be  found  in 
this  translation  by  Binucius.  There  is  an  Edition  of  it 
printed  ai  Milan  iS>out  1480 ;  but  it  might  very  possibly  have 


are  printed  In  Nerelet's  oollection  under  the  title  of 
**  Anonjfmi  fabula  JBsopicuB."  I  have  seen  an  Edition 
of  them  in  1503,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  in  which  th^ 
are  entitled  simply  **  Esopi  fabuUe.'*  The  snbjeete  are 
for  the  most  part  plainly  taken  from  Ph«dms ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  author  copied  from  the 
original  work  of  Phaedrus,  or  from  some  version  of  it  into 
Latin  pmse.  Bevoral  versions  of  this  kind  are  still  ex- 
tant in  MS.  One  of  very  considerable  antiquity  has  been 
published  by  Nilant,  Lugd.  Bat  1709,  under  the  title  of 
Fabula  AntiqueSt  t<^ther  with  another  of  a  later  date, 
which  is  pretended  to  have  been  nmde  from  the  Greek 
by  an  Emperour  Romulus,  for  the  use  of  his  son  Tiberi- 
nus.  They  all  shew  evident  marks  of  being  derived 
from  one  common  origin,  like  what  has  been  observed  of 
the  several  Greek  collections  of  iEsopean  fablee  in  prose 
(IHsserL  de  Babrio.  Lnnd.  1776.);  like  them  too  they  differ 
very  much,  one  from  another,  in  style,  order  of  fables, 
and  many  little  particulars ;  and,  what  is  most  material, 
each  of  them  generally  contains  a  few  fables,  either 
invented  or  stolen  by  ite  respective  compiler,  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  other  ooUeotions ;  so  that  it  is 
often  Impracticable  to  verifle  a  qnotetion  from  .^Isop  in 
the  writers  of  Chaucer's  time,  unless  we  happen  to  light 
upon  the  identical  book  of  fables  which  the  writer  who 
quotes  had  before  him. 

I  have  printed  in  the  Disoourse,  &o.  n.  89.  a  fable  of 
the  Cock  and  ike  Fox,  from  the  French  Esope  of  Marie, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  collection  that  I 
have  seen,  and  which, I  tmppose, furnished  Chancer  with 
the  subject  of  his  Nonnes  Preesies  tale.  In  the  same 
French  iEeop,  and  in  a  Latin  Ma  Bibl.  Beg.  15  A.  vli, 
there  is  a  fable,  which,  I  think,  might  have  given  the 
hint  for  Prior's  Ladle.  "  A  country  fellow  one  day  laid 
hold  of  a  faery  (unfolet,  Fr.),  who,  In  order  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  gave  him  three  widiea.  The  man  goes  home, 
and  gives  two  of  them  to  his  wife.  Soon  after,  as  they 
are  dining  upon  a  chine  of  mutton,  the  wife  feels  a  long- 
ing for  the  marrow,  and  not  being  able  to  get  It,  she 
wishes  that  her  husband  had  an  iron  beak  (long  com  Ii 
Wiiecocs,  Fr.  long  as  the  Woodcock)  to  extract  this  nar- 
row for  her.  An  exoresoenoe  being  immediately  formed 
accordingly,  the  husband  angrily  wishes  it  off  from  his 
own  face  upon  his  wife's.**— And  here  the  story  is  un- 
luckily d^ective  in  both  copies ;  but  it  is  eaqr  to  suppose, 
that  the  third  and  last  remaining  wish  was  employed  by 
the  wife  for  her  own  relief. 

A  fable  upon  a  similar  Idea,  In  French  verse,  may  be 
seen  in  MS.  Bodl.  1687 ;  the  same,  as  I  apprehend,  with 
one  in  the  King's  library  at  Paris  (MS.  n.  7989.  fol.  189.) 
which  is  entitled  **  Les  quatre  soukaits  de  Sains  Martin." 
Bee  Fabliaux,  &c.  T.  ill.  p.  311.  The  vanity  of  human 
wishes  is  there  exposed  with  more  pleasantry  than  In 
the  story  Just  cited,  but  as  it  often  happens,  with  much 
less  decency. 

Y-sowB,  part.  pa.  5653.    Sown. 

Y'BPRBiNT,  part.  pa.  8171*    Sprinkled. 

Y-STTCXBo,  part.  pa.  1567*    Stioked ;  thrust, 

Y-STORVKN,  part  pa.  2016.    Dead. 

Y-TAKB,  part.  pa.  3353.    Taken. 

Y-TRVRD,  part.  pa.  459l    Tied. 

Y-TRCSPABBD,  part.  pa.  M.  114,  ool.  1,  L  58.    Trespassed. 

Y-vANisHBD,  part  pa.  6578. 

YvBL,  adj.  Sax.    Bad ;  unfortunatCb  4172<  4188.    Yvn., 
adv.  Sax.    HL  1129.  3715. 

YvoiRs,  n.  Fr.   Ivory.  Du.  946. 

Y-wTMPLXD,  part.  pa.    Covered  with  a  wfanple.  478. 

Y-wiB,  adv.  Sax.     Certainly.  3877.  3706b 

Y-WRAKB,  pa.  t.  T.  V.  1467.    Wreaked ;  revenged. 

Y-wiUR,  part.  pa.  8906.    Covered. 

2. 

Zairxts.  pr.  n.  11950.    A  Grecian  painter. 

come  into  the  hands  of  the  German  collector  in  MS.  some 
years  sooner,  as  the  first  translations  of  Greek  authors  were 
eagerly  sought  after  and  circulated  through  Europe  at  that 
time,  when  very  few  persons  were  capame  of  reading  the 
original. 
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